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Youll buy your first jor what you think it is. 
And your second for what you know it is. 


Maybe thats the reason Cadillac repeat ownership is consistently the highest of any U.S. kury car make. 
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138. Seven Who Shaped Our Destiny: 
| The Founding Fathers 
| as Revolutionaries 
| By Richard B. Morris. 


139. Disease and History 

i ByE E Cartwright. $9.95/$7.50 
| 146. Karl Marx: His Life and Thought 
By David McLellan. $15.00/$9.95 


247. A History of American Law 
By Lawrence M. Friedman. $15.95/$9.75 


324. Alexander the Great 
By Robin Lane Fox. $15.00/89.95 


346. The World of the Huns 
| By O. J. Maenchen-Heljen. $20.00/S11.50 


| 347. The Army of the Caesars 
| By Michael Grani. $15.00/$8.95 


77. France in the Age of Louis XHI 
and Richelieu 
| By Vieror-L. Tapé. $17.50/$12.50 
379. The Quest for Ulysses 
By W. B. Stanford and F. V. Luce. 
Searching for the man behind the myth. 
$17.50/$10.95 


386. Roll, Jordan, Roll: The World 
the Slaves Made 

By Eugene D. Genovese. 1975 Bancroft 
Prize $17.50/$12.50 


$10.00/$7.50 





airs... 


407. The House of Medici 

By Christopher Hibbert. The great Flor- 
enune family which influenced four cen- 
turies of European history. $12.50/$8.95 


414. Russia Under the Old Regime 
By Richard Pipes. $17.50/$10.95 


418. The War Against the Jews: 1933 — 
1948 By Lucy Dawidowicz. $15,00/$9.95 


427. Circles and Standing Stones 

By Evan Hadingham. Megalith mysteries 
of early Britain. 152 photos, maps, 
diagrams, plans. $12.50/$8.75 


432, The Etruscang 
By Massimo Palletiine, 102 illustrations. 
$12.50/$8.95. 


457. A True History of the 
Assassination of Abraham Lincoln 
By Louis Wachmann. Never before pub- 
Hshed —an account of the conspiracy of 
1865 by the chief government witness af 
the conspirators’ trial. $15.00/$9.95, 


671. Medieval History 


By Norman F Cantor $11.50/$8.50 


85 Napoleon Bonaparte 





$12.50/$8.50 
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All for 


values up to$55.00 


with trial membership 


4 Good Reasons To Try The History Book Club 


Big cash savings. Last year our members saved 34% on their Club 
purchases. Your total savings as a trial member, including this 
introductory offer, can be more than 50%. 

Liberal bonus plan. You can qualify for added savings through bonus 
books, which you can pick from our full list of 150-200 fine works, 


Exceptional quality. In its 28 years, the Club has distributed over 
1,000 outstanding books, including 45 award-winners. Our books are 
always the equal of publishers’ editions, never economy reprints. 


Fine service. Every four weeks you receive our Review and a dated 
reply card. If you want the Editors’ Choice, do nothing: the book will 
come automatically. To order another book or no book, return card by 
specified date. You will have at least 10 days to decide — but if you get 
an unwanted book because of late mail, we'll pay return postage. 
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Print Name 


e 


The History Book Club stamford, Conn. 06904 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Conn. 06904 
Please enroll me asa trial member and send me the introductory books 
whose numbers I enter below, Bill those on the left at 99$ for all three 
and the fourth at the low member’s price, plus modest shipping charges. 


I may return the books within three weeks at your expense and owe 
nothing. Or I will take four more selections within a year (not counting 
my introductory seleciions)—always at reduced member’s prices plus 
shipping. Thereafter, I may resign at any time. 
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Ames, lowa, population 39,500; New 
York has about that many taxicabs 
and Chinese restaurants; L.A. might, 
by now, have that many suburbs: 


Yet Ames is in the process of con- 
verting the garbage produced by all 
39,500 into useable fuel for their 
electric power. plant—burning more 
orange peels, coffee grounds, cereal 
boxes and less gas and oil “corn- 
cobs to kilowatts” if you'll allow. 
A big, big idea. And one good 

_idéa leads to another (reduced fuel 
needs). And another (sharply re- 




















duced landfill requirements). And 


still others (eecovery of steel cans 


and other materials. reduced air pol- 


lution, increased community pride 


and efficiency). In fact, theideais 
catching on in a bie way in other 
small towns. 

Franklin, Obio; Saugus, Massi; 
Great Falls, Mont:; Odessa, Texas; 
Menlo Park. Cal.; Stickney, Hip 
Altoona, Pæ; Madison, Wisc. and 


> Hamilton, Cntario—they’re allin the: 


same business— burning garbage in 
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AN ATLANTIC SPECIAL, pages 33-71 


CBS: THE POWER & THE PROFITS 
by David Halberstam 


Part One 


l. 
2. 
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= 
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The Man Who Built the Candy Store 

Up From a Good Five-Cent Cigar to Supermoney 

Facing Up to the High Cost of Quality 

. The Chairman’s Dilemma: A Corporation with a Conscience? 
. No Mogul Is an Island. Or Is He? 

How Cerporate Wealth Nourished Corporate Timidity 

The Chairman Transforms Broadcasting and Joins the 


Beautiful People 
Enter Ed Murrow 


The Murrow Boys at War: What Price Glory? 


The Importance of Being First 


Murrow Discovers the Profit Center: “Dr. Stanton, I 


Presume?” 


So, Who Controls the News? 


The Dynamic Duo: Murrow and Friendly 
Murrow vs. McCarthy: Fear and Trembling on the 20th Floor 
The Profit Center vs. Murrow: Bad News for the News 


Department 


The Murrow Era Is Being Canceled in Order to Bring 


You... 
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BRITAIN 


-The other Bicentennial is going 
largely uncelebrated. Two hundred 
fears ago, give or take a decade, a 
number of remarkable British tinkerers, 
cholars, engineers, and entrepreneurs 
developed and took advantage of in- 
novations in textiles, smelting, and 
m power to open the door on the 
industrial Revolution. Through the next 
ndred years, Britain became the 
rehouse of industrial virtues and the 
workshop of the world—and changed 
he world in the process. It exported 
products, capital, and know-how around 
the globe; it dispatched its engineers, 
ike missionaries of progress, to lay the 
railways, build the factories, and mine 
the ores for everybody else. Britain had 
become the hub of a new economic or- 
der. Then, in the 1870s, a century after 
this rise to power, Britain began to en- 
counter difficulties. The early leader be- 
gan to falter, though very few people 
oticed at the time. 

































Classic case 


‘Another century later, toward the end 
of 1975, London staged a motorcycle 
show, its first in eight years, in a sag- 
-ging exhibition hall across from the 
Earl’s Court subway station. Amid the 
crowds of scrawny teen-agers, their jeans 
adorned with rivets, their eyes and 
hands caressing the shiny metal bodies, 
you could see a sign of the problem. 
Those four hardy Japanese warriors— 
Honda, Suzuki, Yamaha, Kawasaki— 
dominated the show, just as they domi- 
nate the business in Britain, with 86 
percent of the market. The last British 
motorcycle manufacturer of note, Nor- 
ton Villiers Triumph, had established a 


4 ° 





booth that did attract a certain amount 
of attention; unfortunately, though, 
rather in the way that the failing arm 
of a drowning man attracts the atten- 
tion of those on the beach. For, as ev- 
erybody at the show knew, Her Maj- 
esty’s lifeboats had already given up on 
NVT, and it was in the process of being 
swept away in a sea of insolvency. 

The Americans, represented by Har- 
ley-Davidson, also caught seme atten- 
tion. The young, red-haired American 
(appropriately enough a Harvard Busi- 
ness School graduate) who is Har- 
ley-Davidson’s manager in the United 
Kingdom could barely keep up with the 
stream of youths who wanted to find 
out about the expanding Harley- 
Davidson dealer network. 

“This is a classic case of what’s hap- 
pening in Britain,” he said. “Here you 
have a consumer market growing at the 
rate of 70 percent a year, the only 
growing market for big ticket. consumer 
items. ... Britain is the motorcycle 
country... . And what’s happening? 
The British industry cannot even hold 
on to 3 percent of its own domestic 
market.” He laughed just a bit cruelly. 
“It’s a classic case.” 

No one in Britain is donming eigh- 
teenth-century costumes in order to re- 
enact the great battles of the Industrial 
Revolution, for there seems less and 
less to celebrate. The beams have fallen 
in on the workshop, the machines are 
rusting. and the workers seem to have 
disappeared on a permanent ‘ea break. 
There are mary ways to express the 
predicament. Jokes: Britain has become 
the Italy of Europe. Anecdote: In 1965, 
the Oxford undergraduate economics 
exam asked, “Can economies have si- 
multaneously zero growth, rapid in- 
flation, substantial unemployment, and 
a balance cf payments deficit?” The ac- 


ceptable answer back then was that this 
combination could occur only in an un- 
derdeveloped country. It is now hap- 
pening in the United. Kingdom. Indeed 
it has now become commonplace to 
talk of the “deindustrialization” of Brit- 


ain—that its manufacturing sector. is “i 


shrinking while services and govern- 
ment expand headlong. Every trend—in- 
flation, unemployment, investment, m- 
dustrial output—is in a direction 
opposite from that which would point 
to an improvement in the general wel- 
fare. The balance of payments figures 
have been very bad, but they should 
have been much worse, for it turns out 
that ever since January they have been 
incorrecta civil servant fed the wrong: 
tape into a computer. 

And what is the future of such an 
economy? Throughout 1975, Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson forthrightly told 
the British people, “The living stan- 
dards for many of our people will show 
no improvement. For very many they 
will fall. This harsh truth must not be 
disguised.” Looking a little further 
ahead, the economic adviser for one of 
the largest banks allowed: “On present 
trends, Britain will just get poorer and 
poorer.” 

Life has already changed. The cost of 
meals in restaurants has doubled in the 
last year; phone charges have tripled. 
In London, a subway ride now seems to 
cost as much as a taxi ride did two or 
three years ago, and taxis themselves 
are no longer a great bargain. The in- 
tractable problem of Northern Ireland 
and its spillover in the form of IRA ter- 
ror bombings in London (including one 
that almost killed Caroline Kennedy). 
have added a somber, jittery quality to. 
life. Every person entering a museum 
and often even the theater is searched. . 
and at the West. London air termin 













guards open up the trunk of each enter- 
ing car. 

It-is-fair now to question who has 
colonized whom. A young lady I know 
visited her Harley Street gynecologist 
for the first time since the 1973 Oil 
Revolution. She might as well have 
been in the Middle East. She was the 
only Occidental in the waiting room. 
The rest of the women, all dressed in 
yashmaks, had flown in from the 
Middle East for their checkups. Out- 
side, their husbands and bodyguards 
stood watch. The two Oxford Street 
branches of the Marks and Spencer de- 
partment store, owned by a prominent 
Jewish family, are also filled with Arabs 
briskly buying shoes imported from 
Israel. 

















Split-level crisis 


“Tt has become a cottage industry for 
Americans to pronounce on England’s 
ills, Some recent practitioners in this 
field include the president of Texas In- 
struments, who declared that England 
was an alcoholic that had to learn it 
was an alcoholic; Vermont Royster of 
the Wall Street Journal, who found the 
root of all evil in the National Health 
Service; and Eric Sevareid of CBS, who 
blamed everything on that small band 
of communist wreckers in the trade 
unions. Even the conservative Financial 
Times recommended that Sevareid stick 
to analyzing the mood in Washington: 
“As usual, American comment merely 
repeats, in a form distorted by trans- 
Atlantic nostalgia and oversimplification, 
the view purveyed by the British Estab- 
lishment on its visits to the U.S. The 
demoralization of our own ruling class 
is mirrored in the contempt and con- 
cern of theirs.” 

To keep me modest, I carried with 
me as I traveled about Great Britain an 
essay published by Raymond Leslie 
Buell a half century ago entitled “Is 
England Done?” Alas, Buell chose not 
to answer his own question but only to 
suggest that the separation of church 
and state would renew “the spiritual 
vigor” of the Anglican Church and to 
point out that while Britain was “no 
longer the mother of the Empire,” she 
had become at least “the elder sister of 
the Commonwealth.” A few months 
ago, however, Sir Ronald MacIntosh, 
the director-general of the National 
Economic Development Office, did try 
to answer the question posed by Buell. 
“Nothing transcends in importance in 
‘Britain. today the need to improve our 
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The amazing Mercedes-Benz 450SE. 
Take a good, close look. 


You’ve never seen anything like it. 


Here’s a walk-around zhecklist for one of the most 
important sedans ever engineered by Mercedes-Benz — or by anyone else. 
It'll help you see, firsthand, why the 450SE defies imitation 
...and why it deserves your closest consideration. 




















J 
Start here. Look at the trunk space. An uncluttered 18.2 cubic feet. 
Spare tire is stored out of the way, flat under the floor, 
where it can also serve as a additional impact-absorbing device. 14. 
e. 

















Aerodynamically ribbed rear 
lights use airflow to stay clear in 
foul weather or on dusty roads. 









eee 2. 

Heated rear B 

window. Auto- _ a 

matic timer Cockpit. Control panel has 

prevents wasted full instrumentation. Tach- 

energy. Tinted ometer, quartz crystal clock, 

glass all around. cruise gA control, AM/FM 
stereo radio, ` 


Standard 


electrically 

































equipment. a 
3. windows are all 
Rain channels use standard 
airflow to divert equipment. 
rainwater from side ' | 12. 
and rear windows. I yy ee 
: 4. conedoor — | 
Chrome strip/side locks. So 4 
protection molding is strong that 
rubber-mounted to one of them 
eliminate metal-to-metal can support 
‘contact. the weight 
of the entire 
5. 450SE. 
Interior is fully padded 1l 
for safety and sumptu- . 
‘ousness. Sealed against Central locking 
system. Locks all 


noise and heat. Four 


different sound- doors, trunk and 


gas filler port at the 












absorbing materials. 
turn of a key. 
6. 
windshield. All- 10. 
around visibility in The outside rearview 
the 450SE totals 313°. mirror. Distortion-free, 


folds full forward and 
rear for pedestrian safety. 
Large, inside rearview 
mirror folds and breaks 
away on impact for 
driver and passenger 
safety. 


Overlapping windshield 
wipers clear 73 percent 
of the entire wind- 
shield. 


rA 
Steel-belted radial 
tires. Standard 
equipment. 








8. 


Safety bumpers, 
rubber protected, ; 
hydraulic-regenerative. 9, 


Front and rear. Halogen fog lights. 
Standard equipment. 



















he amazing Mercedes-Benz 450SE. 
Now look at 8 things you don't see. 
- You've still never seen anything like it. 
















You'll experience and appreciate some of them during 
your test drive. (Your Dealer can arrange it at your convenience.) 
The others are special Mercedes-Benz bonuses. 
All of them are standard equipment. 





22. 


Safety advances. The entire 
passenger compartment is protected 
by cellapsible extremities and a rigid 
steel shell. The shell is an enormously 
strong, welded structure. The roof 
alone can sustain over 5 tons weight. 
The gas tank is mounted over the 
rear axle, nearly four feet in from the | 
rear bumper, and surrounded by. 

steel bulkheads. The gas filler pipe i 
designed to pinch closed on impact. 



























15. 


Automatic 
Climate Control . 
maintains 

a preselected 
temperature; 
dehumidifies, 
heats and 
cools. 


16. 
Undercoating 
extends up to the 
rocker molding for 
extra protection. 

The underside of the 

450SE is buffered by four 
different materials including 
anti-corrosion wax and al- 
most 24 pounds of oN 
plasticized vinyl. a 


17. 

A unique engine. A trim 
4.5 liter, overhead camshaft 
V-8 with a breakerless, 
transistorized ignition 
system and an all-new, 
mechanically operated 
fuel injection system that 
maintains optimum fuel/ 
air mixture at all times. 


18. 


21. 
Remarkably smooth | 
automatic transmission, 
3 speeds, with torque con- 
vertor. You shift without 
interrupting power flow: 
and can even override the. 
automatic to shift manu- 
ally within proper engine 
speed ranges. 


Fully independent 
front and rear Retained value. 
suspension. Based on the average 


official used car prices 
over the past 5 years, 
Mercedes-Benz holds’: 
its value better than 
any make of luxury 
car sold in America. 
And among 
Mercedes-Benz models 
listed, the 450SE's 


figures are outstanding. 


They set new handling 
standards — even for 
Mercedes-Benz. No do- 
mestic sedan has any- 
thing like them. They 
combine with the sophis 
ticated Mercedes-Benz 
recirculating ball-type 
power steering to give you 
extraordinary control at 
all times. 


19. 
Power disc brakes on all four wheels. 
The brakes are ventilated — then further cooled by special Mercedes-Benz 


turboblades. They are designed to stop you smoothly, ; f . 
securely time after time — without disconcerting fade. Engineered like no other car in the world. 


©1975 Mercedes-Benz 
. 








BRITAIN 





industrial performance,” he said. “With- 
out this, we shall be unable to achieve 
our social objectives and we could soon— 
sooner than most people realize—face the 
prospect of irreversible decline.” That is 
Britain’s problem today—its industrial 
performance. Or lack thereof. 


“I was very pleased,” Harold 
Wilson said one morning at Downing 
Street. He had taken off his suit 
`- Jacket when I entered his second- 

floor study, settled himself in an 
armchair, and promptly half 
_ disappeared into a cloud of pipe 
moke. The immediate source of his 
_ pleasure was the support given by 
the miners’ union to the year-long 
limit on wage hikes of £6—“rough 
Justice,” in Wilson’s phrase. “I gave 
hem a very tough speech at the 
Durham Miners’ Gala, and there was 
ot a murmur of disapproval.” 

But he could have extended the 
‘ange of his pleasure, for he has 
lso been surprisingly successful in 

ilding a consensus in the Labour 

ty and the unions for sensible 
olicies to restore vitality to the 
ritish economy. He had hung back 

n the great referendum debate on 
ritish membership in the Common 

arket last spring, allowing the self- 
ppointed champion of the Left, 
nthony Wedgwood Benn (formerly 

Lord Stansgate, now known in the 
‘Satirical magazine Private Eye as 
Lord Loony Benn), to lead the anti- 
Market forces to a resounding 
defeat—after which Wilson quietly 
demoted Benn from the crucial 
Ministry of Industry to the Ministry of 
Energy. At the same time, the unions 
‘have discovered for themselves the 
correlation between wage inflation 
‘and unemployment, and have 
voluntarily adopted an income 
Policy. Meanwhile, the new Tory 
leader, Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, has 
failed in her efforts to present a 
credible alternative. 
_. Wilson is well on his way to 
-becoming a fixture; he is only the 
. third leader the Labour party has 
had in forty years, and he has had 
the longest peacetime residence at 
Downing Street in this century. (In 
fact, Wilson's literal residence is a 
house he bought after the 1970 
election.) In another year he will 
overtake the wartime tenures of 
prime ministers Asquith and 
Churchill as well. His reputation has, 
however, been sagging for some 


Britain is living through a split-level 
crisis. The Western world is suffering 
the worst recession since Warld War IL. 
Britain, however, is more vulnerable 
than most other Western countries. It 
has for decades been a victim of its bal- 
ance of payments, for it depends much 
more on importing and exporting than 
does, say, the United States or France, 
and thus is hurt more by shifts in the 


time. He first became prime minister 
in 1964 with a promise to lead 
Britain into the “white heat of the 
technological revolution’’—a line that 
still enlivens satirical reviews. 

No one doubts that he is 
extremely intelligent, articulate, and 
well informed, and a good economist 
to boot. He places the highest value 
upon the art of political timing, 
although he admits that his own 
timing has not always been perfect. 
In recent years he has seemed to 
many people to be a man absessed 
with tactics and cunning rather than 
with strategy or vision, concerned 
only with balancing personalities in 
the Cabinet and keeping himself in 
power. He is certainly a master at 
seizing the middle ground. At the 
last Labour party conference, he 
attacked the “small groups of 
inflexibie political persuasion— 
extreme so-called Left, and in a few 
cases extreme so-called moderates, 
having in common only their 
arrant dogmatism.” Extreme 
moderates are certainly something 
to worry about. 

Wilson himself is a social 
democrat, a believer in a mixed 


Harold Wilson 


world economy. It imports half of its 
food and most of its raw materials; al- 
together a quarter of its total spending 
goes for imports. On the other hand, it 
exports a fifth of its total production. 
Japan, of course, is also highly depen- 
dent upon world trade, but the Japa- 
nese “machine” is much better suited to 
the modern world. Another aspect of 
the crisis does have its source within the 


economy. When we talked, he 
derided the significance of the far 
Left in the Labour party and 
downplayed labor unrest as a cause 
of Britain's problems. Instead he 
emphasized other factors. In effect 
criticizing himself in part, he said, 
“Under successive governments 
since the war there hasn't been 
enough new capital investment, 
especially in manufacturing. The 
quality of management has 
improved, but few companies still 
have had the sense to invest at the 
bottom of the cycle. There is no 
easy way out of our problems by 
stimulating the economy with more 
spending.” 

Naturally he is pleased that oil is 
being taken from the North Sea, and 
he is also hopeful about finds 
elsewhere on Britain’s continental 
shelf, but he denied that the 
government is banking too heavily 
on benefits that are still some years 
off. He joked about how he might 
become chairman of OPEC by 1980 
(officials at OPEC are not about to 
agree, although the secretary- 
general of OPEC did tell me, “I have 
been following Mr. Wilson’s career 
very carefully’’). 

“We do have an interest in seeing 
that the price of oil doesn’t fall too 
much,” said the Prime Minister. “If 
America wanted to really bring down 
the price, not many people here 
would necessarily agree.” And 
where might a floor price be found? 
“Three dollars a barrel is too low 
and $25 a barrel is too high.” 

At the end of our conversation he 
put out his pipe, and put his jacket 
back on. The last thing he said, 
somewhat mysteriously, was not to 
take too seriously the balance of 
payments figures for any single 
month. The mystery was cleared up 
that afternoon when he made a 
speech announcing Britain’s worst 
overseas trade deficit of 1975. 

All in all, 1975 was a year much 
worse for the United Kingdom than 
for Harold Wilson. This new year will 
bring his critical test as a leader. 





























The books America is reading 
are in Americas Bookstore 
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BRITAIN 


United Kingdom. Quite simply, Britain 
has been overtaken by its own indus- 
trial past. And it is in the structures, 
habits, and institutions of this once 
proud industrial society that one finds 
the basic causes of the dereliction in the 
workshop. 

<: Most Americans and a good many 
Englishmen believe that the root cause 
of Britain’s troubles is the powerful 
trade union movement. But they are 
more than half wrong. Industrial war- 
fare is part of the national con- 
sciousness. Labor strife is a convention 
of the British press, like crosswords and 
the weather and sex. The British press 
loves nothing so much as a strike, espe- 
cially if it is possible to say that an en- 
tire industry has been brought to a stop, 
millions of pounds of export orders lost, 
IL because one worker wanted two ex- 
tra minutes for his tea break. 

The truth of the matter is that in 
any segments of industry, labor rela- 
tions are very good, and in former 

lem areas, such as the docks, they 
e been much improved (though the 

i rovement has been ignored by the 
press). Overall, the British strike record 
is only middling. Last year, 1783 work- 
ing days per thousand employees were 
lost. in Italy, 753 days in Ireland, and 
650 days in Britain. It could have been 
better; in France, only 201 days per 
thousand employees were lost, and in 
Germany, just 48. Moreover, British 
workers have some good reasons to 
Strike. While in 1974 and: 1975 unions 
were seeking 20- and 30-percent wage 
increases, they were after all trying to 

ep up with a fierce inflation—26 per- 
cent. Real take-home wages have in 

ct remained virtually constant since 

1961; and Britain, for workers as well 
as for managing directors, continues to 
be a low-wage economy. 

‘Communists and others of the Marx- 
st Left have managed to overrepresent 

hemselves considerably in union lead- 
ership, aided by rather undemocratic 
election procedures. Though about a 
third of all union members vote Con- 
servative, it would be very difficult to 
find a Tory trade union leader. Yet the 
leftists are not particularly convincing as 
revolutionaries. The New Statesman 
caught the right tone recently when it 
discussed the appearance of a senior 

Communist party official at the annual 
Trades Union Congress: “The amiable 
- Mr. Bert Ramelson, the party’s indus- 
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trial organizer, a popular figure at any 
TUC, is slightly deaf, and it is unkindly 
said that anyore wishing to conspire 
with him has to bellow so loudly as to 
be heard ali ove town.” 

Indeed, what is most striking about 
British unions is not how radical they 
are but how conservative,-even reac- 
tionary. Many are craft unions that date 
back in structure to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Whereas the German steel indus- 
try must negotiate with one union, the 
nationalized British Steel must contend 
with nineteen cifferent unions. These 
unions struggle to preserve their own 
prerogatives and often fight battles that 
are forty years out of date. For in- 
stance, the National Union of Blast 
Furnacemen, with 13,500 members, has, 
since January, 1975, prevented British 


Steel from inaugurating a $130 million | 


furnace (a key step in modernization), 
partly in order to leapfrog the wages of 
members of the Iron and Steel Con- 
federation, but, nore to the point, be- 
cause the blast furnacemen fear that 
new technology will reduce the number 
of jobs and the size of their union 
membership, Their action has come at a 
time when British Steel is losing $12 
million a week. 

Or take a reeent one-day strike at 
British Leyland’s. auto plant in Oxford, 
which cost the company $4 million in 
production. The :mmediate cause: sixty- 
six testers decided they wanted to be 
classified at a different level. The real 
cause: the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union and the Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers are 
struggling over which of them will 
dominate the plant, and they are in 
complete disagreement about how to 
calculate workers’ pay. Such sporadic 
hit-and-run strikes, while they don’t 
place Britain first in the ranks of 
countries sufferirg from union strife, 
are the ones that really hurt. They lead 
to a coilapse of planning, a waste of 
energies, unfilled orders, loss of con- 
fidence among customers, disruption of 
a whole chain ef production, loss of 
revenues, endless frustration. Between 
1972 and 1974, Eritish Leyland lost al- 
most 25 percent cf its production owing 
to strikes. During one dispute, manage- 
ment became so desperate that wind- 
shields were flown in from South Af- 
rica. All too mane of these strikes result 
from archaic union structures. 

And archaic union attitudes. British 
unions are torn by their ideology and 
instincts on one side and on the other 
their function, which is after all to im- 


prove the standard of living of their 


members. Instinctively, they have 
sought to block progress, to: prevent in- 
vestment, or to insist on the old man- 
ning levels even when new equipment 
is brought in. They have not recognized 
that they cannot hold on to what they 
have if employers are teetering toward 
bankruptcy and losing foreign markets. 
Furthermore, the unions, espousing a 
vague doctrine of socialism and holding 
that nationalism will solve all problems, 
hang on to old ‘notions of class war— 
fostered by all the obvious: differences 
of class that do continue to exist.. They 
still think that the essential struggle is 
between British labor and British man- 
agement, not understanding that the 
real struggle is in the international mar- 
ketplace with competitors such as the 
one that has come to be known as Ja- 
pan, Inc. 


Age of consent 


A useful comparison can be drawn 
with the situation in Germany, where 
sixteen unions are united in the DGB 
(Deutsche Gewerkschafts Bund) federa- 
tion—a structure, incidentally, designed 
to a significant degree by British trade 
unionists after World War I. “You 
mustn’t forget that the English have a 
long tradition, and that they are suffer- 
ing from that tradition.” said a DGB 
leader when I raised the matter on a 
visit to Diisseldorf. While he did not 
want to criticize his British colleagues, 
he did in effect point out the one major 
difference. “The DGB is not interested 
in nationalization. We accept the free 
market economy. We’re not involved in 
class conflict, we’re not against multina- 
tionals, we realize that modern eco- 
nomic forces cannot be stopped. We're 
not against capitalism. We want to re- 
form capitalism so that the worker also 
takes his profit.” 

You don’t hear such language from 
British unionists. “I’m a very committed 
socialist,” said Brian Mathers, the secre- 
tary of the 336,000-member Midlands 
region of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. He does not, however, 
seem at all like a revolutionary—much 
more an orderly, hardworking, slightly 
harried, highly competent manager who 
happens to be more realistic than many 
of his brother union officials. 

He admitted that “productivity levels 
in the auto industry are not to be 
boasted about. But the British motor in- 
dustry is much maligned. It’s held up as 
a villain. But there are 16,000 bits and. 
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-imizing strikes. 
_ strike. Fellows don’t do it for the hell 
“of it. 


Management by consent, 
cree.” 


rather, he suggested, 





BRITAIN 


pieces that go into putting together a 
motorcar in an assembly plant, and they 
are made by thousands of suppliers. 
One needs to have only one supplier on 
strike, and the whole assembly plant is 
stopped. 

“PIL tell you this: the British trade 
unions have a vested interest in min- 
Its no fun being on 








They strike because there’s a 
problem. There are a lot of tensions 


‘and pressures on the shop floor. You 


can't talk about worker satisfaction 
when a man is tightening the same bolt 
three thousand times a day. There are 
other reasons as well: the nation is be- 
coming more educated; the cap-touch- 
ing days are over; today there must be 
not by de- 


Mathers dismissed the importance of 
revolution as a factor in labor unrest; 
it was con- 
servatism, though he did not call it that. 
‘The thing that causes people to react 
he most is insecurity. Unless there is 

alternative, they will fight. It’s a 
itural reaction. People build walls 
whenever they feel fear.” 

He also agreed that the press’ obses- 
sion with labor disputes made settle- 
ments more difficult. “If there’s a labor 
dispute, somebody has to concede 


“something. No one likes to concede 
something in a blast of publicity, and I 


think that’s why many strikes are pro- 


tracted. Let me tell you of my own ex- 
perience. I started in this building in 


1959.. At that time we were seeking an 
ncrease in wages for fitters. One stage 
was a local conference at the offices of 
the engineering employers’ association. | 
went. I was ushered into a little ante- 


room. for the union men. When the 
time came, a uniformed man opened 
. two great padded doors into the confer- 


ence room, which was three steps down 
and heavily carpeted. The employers 


¿were at the other end, and a highly pol- 


ished table in between. They all stood 
up and we presented ourselves. But 
there was a shorthand reporter there to 
take down every single word we would 
say. Is that the way to negotiate and 
settle something? How could you speak 
frankly? I remember another time, 
when I became a shop steward. The 
personnel fellow had a very pronounced 
Oxford accent. I can’t think of a greater 
barrier to trying to resolve probl ems 
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right down the line. We just had no 
identity of interests.” 

As our conversation was ending, 
Mathers said he was off to see an em- 
ployers’ group. “In fact.” he said, “its 
that same engiseering employers’ asso- 
ciation.” 

And was it still the same, with the 
carpets and the attitudes? 

He smiled. “No, it’s different now. 
They've got some men of ability with 
different outlocks. We have a better 
dialogue.” 


Conduct unbecoming 


It is much easier to get riled up 
about strikes than about the less visible 
aspects of economic decline; but, in 
truth, the apparent bloody-mindedness 
of those who work in the workshop is 
at least matched by the apparent in- 
eptitude of those who manage the 
workshop. “Weve been great innovators 
but very bad executors,” observed Rob- 
ert Booth, director of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce. And in con- 
sequence, many British managers have 
given away their nation’s industrial in- 
heritance. Take ‘hose motorcycles at the 
exhibitions: once a dominating presence 
on the world market, the British motor- 
cycle industry has simply collapsed over 
the last fifteen years. Even in the boom 
year of 1959, the British industry held 
half the domestic market, compared to 
today’s 3 percent. By 1974, British firms 
managed to sell just 20,000 machines; 
Honda sold 2 million. The men at the 
top could not adapt to the changing 
world market: when the Japanese came 
on strong with smaller bikes, they sim- 
ply surrendered the field and fled. They 
tried to hold their own with the bigger 
motorcycles but did not change their 
models to suit ehanging tastes. Invest- 
ment was chronieally low, the tools with 
which the bikes were made were very 
old, and innovation disappeared from 
the production process. By the end of 
the game, the individual Japanese 
workman was three times as productive 
as his British counterpart. 

One could make up a depressing 
record of timid managers who missed 
big opportunities. For instance, in 1970, 
British Steel decided that making the 
pipes fer North Sea oil would not be a 
big enough business to warrant the re- 
quired investmert. As a result, $2 bil- 
lion worth of pipes will have to be im- 
ported from Germany and Japan. 

Not all British companies are badly 
managed. On the contrary, there has 





been real strength in such areas as 
chemicals, oil, food processing, textiles, 
and civil engineering. In fact, the re- 
spected French business magazine 
L’Expansion has- declared the. British 


“chemical firm ICI (Imperial Chemical 


Industries) “the best-managed European 
company of 1974.” That golden square 
mile called the City of London contin- 
ues to be an unparalleled international 
center for financial. expertise and ser- 
vices. All of these have been, in the 
British phrase, “world beaters”—very 
successful exporters—but they have not 
been able to make up for the decline in 
other areas. The pattern is strong 
enough to make it sensible to ask what 
has gone wrong. The answer is in part 
economic, in part social, in part politi- 
cal. For many years British businessmen 
did not have to work hard; they were 
able to rely upon guaranteed markets 
both at home and in the Empire and 
Commonwealth. 

Aggressiveness has never been en- 
couraged among British businessmen~ 
its rather unseemly, ungentlemanly. As 
a result, the British managers don’t 
push hard. For instance, British busi- 
nessmen have hung back limply from 
the North Sea oil trade, one of the few 


` growth areas in the entire economy, In 


Aberdeen one evening, I was talking 
with an engineer from Mobil Oil who 
had directed the construction and posi- 
tioning of a $300 million oil platform— 
which involves a lot of business. He 
gestured to the Louisiana-born oil con- 
tractor sitting across the table from him, 
who had set up shop in Scotland after 
having left Alaska. “He already has the 
contract,” said the engineer. “But he 
still flew across from Norway to be in 
the same hotel, to see us, just to check 
and keep up. The English don’t do that. 
They’re too polite.” 

Nor has recruitment into industry had 
particularly good results, for industry 
lacks high prestige. A clever young lad 
from Cambridge or Oxford would much 
prefer to go into some branch of the 
Civil Service, such as the Foreign Of- 
fice (though it could be argued that ma- 
chine tools have more to do with Brit- 
ain’s future than foreign policy); or if 
he does want to go into business, then 
he heads into the financial world of the 
City of London, where he can get on 
quickly, make a lot of money, and not 
be bothered by unions. (The City of 
London in turn has never been partic- 
ularly keen to provide capital for indus- 
try, much preferring to export the capi- 
tal.) Indeed, our young lad, given. the 





Last year, 


Gulf made acommitment to 


the National Geographi: 
and PBS which youllb 

for the next 

three years. 


enjoying 


Weve decided to under- 
write the production and pro- 
motion of these specials, 12 
in all, because we feel they 
promise a lot for everyone. 

Certainly the National 
Geographic Society and the 
Public Broadcasting Service 
hold very special places in 
our culture. 


For the first time, starting 
this year, youll have the 
opportunity to enjoy the 
exciting National Geographic 
Specials on Public Television. 








“The Incredible Machine” 
Shown Tuesday, October 28. 


“This Britain: Heritage of the Sea” 
Shown Tuesday, December 9. 


We saw an opportunity 
to bring two great Ameri- 
can institutions together. 

Both have reputations for 
producing fine programs that 
are as entertaining as they are 
informative. And the four 
specials this season are no 
exception. 

There’ a journey through 
the human body via amazing 
cameras that actually made 
the trip. A look at the Britain 
behind the traditions. An ex- 


“Search for the Gr at Apes” 
Tuesday, January 13, 7:30 p.m. EST. 


“The Animals Nobody Loved” 
Tuesday, February 10, 7:30 p.m. EST. 





ic Society 
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pedition with two remarkable 


women who have searched 


for the great apes. And an 
objective look at a contro- 
versial subject — the varmints 
of our own changing West. 





The National Geographic 
nee presented on Public — 
elevision by WQED/Pitts- 
burgh, promise exceptional 
viewing for everyone. 

But our commitment to 
them goes beyond that. 

The National Geo- 
graphic Specials will intro- 
duce a lot more people to 
PBS. 

We want the millions who 
have watched and enjoyed the 
National Geographic Specials 
in the past to watch them this 
year on PBS. 

Then to stay tuned to 
enjoy the other fine programs 
offered only on Public 
Televisicn. 

And that’s what were 
committed to, 
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It's easy to see 
why we care 
about safety 


On-the-job accidents may cause physical and mental suffering for workers and their 


employees—who make steel, mine coal, and build ships. 


Train. And train we do. At 
Bethlehem Steel, safety is a man- 
agement responsibility. So we’ve 
given our more than 10,000 super- 
visors the tools and skills needed to 
help prevent on-the-job accidents. 
Our supervisory training program 
is based on a 12-chapter safety 
manual and a series of 15 one-hour 
audio-visual training sessions. 
Every supervisor learns how to 
identify job hazards . . . how to 
develop solutions for those hazards 
. .. how to teach employees the 
safe way to do the job... and how 
to correct unsafe practices. Does 
it work? 

Since our safety program was 
formalized in 1916, serious injuries 
‘to Bethlehem Steel employees have 
dropped by 95 per cent. 











Teach and observe. Written job 
procedures are used to teach em- 
ployees the safe way to do their 
jobs. Supervisors talk with em- 
ployees periodically, and observe 
them at work, to try and make 
sure they know and follow the safe 
job procedure. When unsafe prac- 
tices are detected, the supervisor 
reinstructs the person doing the 
job. Is it successful? Today, a 
Bethlehem Steel employee is safer 
on his job than off. 
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ps Bethlehem takes to increase the safety of its 


Protect. We make available 
proper protective equipment, such 


as protective clothing, safety. 


glasses, hard hats, safety belts, — 


and respirators. In 1974, Bethlehem 
Steel invested about $5 million in 
these and other safety appliances. 
Was it worth it? You bet it was. 
We know this equipment saved 
lives and prevented injuries. 


Persist. Bethlehem supervisors 
and engineers constantly seek 
ways to improve working condi- 
tions, work methods, plant layout, 
and machine guarding. Training 
programs, teaching methods, and 
safety equipment also are con- 
stantly being improved. Along 
with the excellent cooperation of 
the unions represented at our 
operations, this persistence pays 
off—in increased safety for our 
workers. 
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YOU HAVE BUT ONE LIFE 


— doesn’t it make sense to find out how 
to take the best care of it you can? 
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What keeps well people well? Medical 
men have long concentrated upon sick 
people and how to get them well . . . not 
upon well people and how to keep them 
well. Now many top research scientists 
are concentrating their efforts on pre- 
ventive medicine . . . how to keep well 
people well. 


May we suggest that you get the bene- 
fits of this new research for yourself? 
Do as so many thousands of executives 
do. Subscribe to Executive Health Re- 
port. The members of our Editorial 
Board are among the world’s most dis- 
tinguished authorities on preventive 
medicine. Their wise advice can help 
you not only live longer but enjoy those 
extra years! 
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Deparment of Clinical Medicine, Radcliffe 
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Chemical Society, Austin, Texas. 

ALBERT SZENT-GYORGYI, M.D., Ph.D., No- 
bel Laureate for Physiology and Medicine, Lab- 
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Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts. 

KENNETH H. COOPER, M.D., M.P.H,, Direc- 
tor, the Cooper Clinic; President and Chairman 
a Board, The Institute for Aerobics Research, 

allas, Texas, 

JAMES F. TOOLE, M.D., F.A.C.P., The Walter 
C. Teagle Professor of Neurology, Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, Wake Forest University, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 









HARDIN B. JONES, Ph.D., Professor of Medical 
Physics and Physiology, Assistant Director, 
Donner Laboratory of Medical Research, Uni- 
versit of California, Berkeley. 


MARK D, ALTSCHULE, M.D., Visiting Profes- 
sor of Medicine, Harvard Medical School; Lec- 
turer in Medicine, Yale University; Staf Con- 
sultant, Basten City Hospital; Attendin, Physi- 
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BRITAIN 


choice, would. probably chocse a career 
arranging museum exhibits of old ma- 
chinery over a career in the manufac- 
turing industry. 

If an eager young man does go off to 
business school at Harvard er Stanford, 
he finds that British companies aren’t 
much interested in hiring him and his 
skills. His asking price is too high; he 
will demand too much authority at too 
young an age; he will threaten the tra- 
ditional structures; he will make men 
older than himself feel uneasy. And so 
the British “high flyer.” as the talented 
young man is called, asks himself, Why 
bother with relatively low salaries, little 
responsibility, and big headaches? In- 
stead he. emigrates or jumps onto an 
American multinational. 

“You can’t exaggerate this: traditional- 
ism,” said Michael Brooke of the De- 
partment of Management Studies at the 
University of Manchester. “When I was 
doing organizational research, I always 
got the same response: “What you're 
suggesting is something that has never 
been tried before.’ That was always the 
final argument, the reason for saying 
no. Planning is a dirty word among 
British businessmen; they think its a 
mysterious activity that ethers do.” 
Studies of what goes wrong with British 
businesses always point to this lack of 
planning. There is invariably an empha- 
sis on short-term profits (striking in 
comparison to the methods of continen- 
tal competitors) and an inability to look 
five or ten years down the road. 

Recently an obituary was written for 
British Leyland—the major auto maker, 
now in the process of being nation- 
alized—by Geoffrey Robinson, who used 
to head its Jaguar divisiom Its demise 
as a private company, Robinson wrote, 
was caused not only by loss of output 
and decline in productivity but also by 
“the inadequate performance of some 
top line management. ... Budgets 
were rarely met and line management 
was allowed to come up with the same 
excuses for failure and yet retain their 
positions. . . . There was not at British 
Leyland sufficient of that relentless 
pressure on managers to meet com- 
mitments or else that characterizes more 
successful companies whieh come to 
mind both inside and outside the motor 
industry. Usually, of course, the major 
-part of the failure was blamed on in- 
dustrial relations problems for which 
management, it was often suggested. 








should take no blame. In fact . . . it is 
often the case that management fail- 
ures—in regard, for example, to facility 
breakdowns or material supply. short- 
ages—are disguised in industrial rela- 


s 


tions problems. . . . 


“Stop-Go” 


Crisis and competition do force 
change, however unwilling and painful, 
and such change is coming—in the form 
of bankruptcy and collapse, and in the 
form of modernization. Until the late 
1960s, Brooke recalled, the major re- 
cruiters of his management students 
were the British subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can companies. “That has changed com- 
pletely.” he said. “British companies are 
also recruiting.” 

Those inside firms also see changes. 
“When I came to work in 1967, the re- 
gional managers were interested only in 
status and sales,” said an executive at 
ICL (International Computers, Ltd.), 
Britain’s flagship computer company. 
“Today the managers are evaluated on 
what matters—revenues-—-and that means 
they have to care about their perfor- 
mance. Because, in one additional 
change from 1967, if they don’t per- 
form, they don’t stay where they are, 
they won’t last.” 

But it is not fair, in apportioning 
blame, to stop with these poor execu- 
tives. After all, they are still interested 
in profits, and some problems result 
from circumstances well beyond their 
control. The villains also include the 
endless balance of payments crisis and 
governmental intervention. 

Britain has no choice but to import 
and export. Since World War H, low 
growth rates, balance of payments prob- 
lems, and low investment have been the 
permanent backdrop of Britain’s bad 
performance. The drama has a name: 
Stop-Go. First, the Go. The economy 
starts to grow, which. creates a rising de- 
mand for goods and services. The ca- 
pacity does noi exist at home to satisfy 
this demand, and so imports rise. Rising 
imports strain the balance of payments, 
threatening Britain’s ability to export 
enough to pay for its additional im- 
ports. So the government feels con- 
strained to act. It orders a Stop—that is, 
a halt to rising domestic demand (and 
the growth that it signifies)—by slapping 
extra sales taxes on such durable con- 
sumer goods as automobiles and color 
television sets, that is, on the 
manufacturing industry that supports 
Britain. 





































“Stop-Go has caused industry to be 
terribly uncertain of the future, and 
rightly so.” said K. A. Millichap, an ac- 
countant who is president of the Man-. 
chester Chamber of Commerce. “It’s 
undesirable to take investment risks; `i 
there are no incentives.” Businessmen © 
could not plan more than a year or two 
ahead, so they chose to keep their 
heads. down. It is now clear that. 
Stop-Go has been responsible for many 
of the troubles in businesses such as the 
motor car and television set industries. 
Manufacturers simply could not count 
on a growing market. When sales taxes 
were abruptly lifted, British manufac- 
turers did not have the capacity to meet 
the sudden demand. So lower-cost im 
ports flooced in. If this connection was 
not clear in the past, it was partly be- 
cause the last thing in the world the 
Oxbridge mandarins who run the Trea- 
sury would have thought of doing was. 
to discuss tax policy with mere. 
businessmen. 





Believing in miracles 


Can the decline be reversed? Part of 
the answer lies outside Britain. If her 
major trading partners, especially th 
United States and Germany, recove 
their own momentum, that will reduc 
the strain. If the downturn continue 
then the situation in Britain will be: 
come very awkward indeed. & 

One loud voice in Britain, that of the 
trade unicns and the Labour party Left, 
still arguing the issues of the 1920s and 
1930s, constantly calls for nation- 
alization as a nostrum. For leftists; 
nationalization is a moral act, a repudi- 
ation of profit, property, and exploi- 
tation. There were also clear, practical.. 
reasons for nationalization of some of. 
the basic industries in the past; unhap- 
pily, the practical record of the nation- 
alized industries, in terms of administra- 
tion and decision-making, has not been 
particulary good. Nationalization all 
too often adds new layers of bureauc-. 
racy, increases the risks borne by the: 
state, and makes the industry more vul- 
nerable to political intervention, thus 
reducing flexibility in meeting foreign 
challenges. Alas, nationalization has 
ended up as a measure to preserve jobs 
that should be transformed, not pre- 
served. 

The truth of the matter is that there 
is no simple governmental fiat that can 
magically remake the structure of Brit- 
ish industry. “Everybody likes to think 
they have a very easy reħedy, but the 
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Maria lives in a slum in Brazil and has 
suffered from malnutrition all her young 
life. When she was accepted into our 
CCF-assisted nutrition program, she was 
about five and a half years old but was 
unable to walk. She weighed only sixteen 
pounds—less than half her estimated nor- 
mal weight for a child her age. 
> Little Maria’s home is a four room 
shack made of poles, mud and partially 
covered with tiles, flattened tin cans and 
pieces of scrap lumber. Holes in the walls 
are patched with cardboard. She shares 
this home with her mother and father, five 
sisters, five brothers and a nephew. 
While Maria’s father works hard, he is 
< totally unskilled and can only get work as 
a porter, carrying immense loads on top 
of his head. His income is so meager he 
cannot possibly provide for his family. 
< Maria’s mother does not have a job and 
stays home to care for the children. 
= Now Maria has a chance for a better 
life with help from her CCF sponsor. 
After she was enrolled in the nutrition 
project, she showed rapid signs of im- 
provement. She became able to crawl 
around the recovery room. She could 
“smile and talk. She could even draw and 
our report shows that her physical state 
‘was improving normally. Hopefully she 
will make a good recovery and the marks 
--of malnutrition will disappear. 

But there are many other youngsters 
like Maria who suffer from severe mainu- 
trition and who must wait for the assis- 
tance they so urgently need. You can help 
such a child by becoming a CCF sponsor. 
The cost is only $15 a month (tax de- 
ductible) and you will have the privilege 
of developing a person-to-person relation- 
ship with the child you assist. 

You will receive the child’s photograph, 
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name and mailing address so that you can 
exchange letters end cards. Most impor- 
tant, you will have the satisfaction that 
comes from shariag your love with some- 
one who needs you. And boys and girls 
like Maria urgently need your help. Mal- 
nutrition can cause many permanent de- 
fects even if it does not immediately lead 
to disease and death. 

Won’t you help? Please fill out the 
coupon at the bcttom of the page indi- 
cating the sex and country of the child 
you'd like to sponsor. In about two weeks 
you will receive your personal sponsor 
folder on the child who has been placed 
with you. 

Sponsors urgently needed in Brazil, 
India, Guatemala, Indonesia and the 
Philippines. 




































We will be glad tc send you a Statement 
of Income and Expense upon request. 












Write today: Dr. Verent J. Mills 


$ 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
F want to sponscr a [7] boy [J girl in 
(Country) 
[] Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $ . Please send me 
ehild’s name, mailing address and photo- 
graph. 
I can’t sponsor a child now but I do want 
to give $____ 7 
(J Please send me more information. 
Name 
Address. 
City 
State. Zip es 


Member of International Union for Child Wel- 
fare, Geneva. Gifts aretax deductible. Canadians: 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. AT 3310 



































































BRITAIN 

British problem is not a problem that 
arose yesterday,” observed Lord Balogh, 
one of Britain’s leading economists and 
currently Minister of State for Energy. 
“Once we could afford to go along with 
increased investment and growth on the 
one hand and a consumers’ boom. on 
the other. Now we can’t do both. For 
the first time, real incomes will de- 
cline.” 

Will Britain be able to solve her 
problems? Balogh smiled. “I happen to 
believe in miracles. I have no optimism, 
but we shall get through a very difficult 
time.” 

How to begin? The first necessity has 
been for a short-term stabilization. By 
the middle of 1974, the major cause for 
Britain’s wild inflation had become a 
surge of wage hikes. By last spring, 
unions were putting in claims for wage 
hikes of up to 60 percent. The situation 
had become so bitter, and the talk of 
tyranny by trade unions so loud, that 
even the socialist writer Paul Johnson 
declared in the socialist New Statesman: 
“British trade unionism has thus be- 
come a formula for national misery.” 

By late spring, however, some union 
leaders began to realize that rampant 
inflation, for which wage claims were 
becoming increasingly responsible, was 
pushing unemployment to levels not 
seen since the interwar years; that none 
of the unions could really keep up with 
the rate of inflation; and that if they 
continued to push, the Labour govern- 
ment would come tumbling down, to be 
replaced by a Conservative government 
with a mandate to bash the unions. 

Some unions, led by the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, put for- 
ward a simple device, a year-long maxi- 
mum of £6 on all wage increases. The 
Labour government adopted this pro- 
posal; and then, in the crucial test in 
September, the Trades Union Confer- 
ence, frightened by the specter of 
unemployment as they never have been 
since the 1930s, formally accepted the 
flat rate scheme. This turnaround is 
linked to the government’s bold and 
perhaps overoptimistic claims that in- 
flation will be brought down to 10 per- 
cent by the end of 1976. A year is 
really a very short time, and no one 
knows what will happen in the latter 
months of 1976. 

Meanwhile, however, there are a few 
optimistic indicators. The first is the 
longer-term vision that some trade 
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Loewenheim, Harold D. Langley and Manfred Jonas. 
Brutally realistic, highly personal— disagreements, 
arguments, compromises—an inside view. $17.50 


80651. STRAIN OF VIOLENCE. Richard Maxwell 
Brown, Clear-eyed view of the role violence has played 
in American history-—from the Indian Wars to “law 
and order“ vigilante mobs. If violence is as American 
as apple pie, can we yet escape our heritage? $13.95 


70030, PRESIDENTIAL SPENDING POWER. 
Louis Fisher. An expert analysis of how the President 
and Executive Branch shape domestic and foreign 
policy almost unilaterally, having snatched from Con- 
gress the power of the purse. Louis Fisher knows 
more about government spending .. . than anyone in 
the country” —Sen. Witham: Proxmire. $42.50 


55555, INSIDE THE COMPANY: CIA Diary. Philip 
Agee. A disillusioned CLA spy-master blows the cover 
off Agency activities in Latin America. “... the most 
complete description yet of what the CIA does 
abroad.” — The Washington Post. $10.00 


$8205. THE LENIN ANTHOLOGY, Edited by 
Robert C. Tucker This is the essential Lenin, the ker- 
nel of his thought. Sixty-nine selections, each placed 
in historical context and briefly evaluated, trace the 
interaction of Lenin's revolutionary theories with the 
dramatic events of his time. $18.95 


37930. THE CHINA HANDS. America’s Foreign 
Service Officers and What Befell Them. E. J. Kahn, 
Jr. The story of the State Department’s China experts, 
who predicted the triumph of Mao and. during the 
MeCarthy era, were punished for being right. $12,95 


57430, LABOR AND MONOPOLY CAPITAL. 
The Degradation of Work in the Twentieth Century. 
Harry Braverman. Has advancing technology freed the 
American worker from dull routine? A myth-shatter- 
ing study that argues persuasively against accepted 
economic theorizing. Winner of The C. Wright Mills 
award. $i 


53280. A HISTORY OF THE AFRICAN PEOPLE. 
Second Edition. Robert W Juin A superb history, 
revised and updated, for every serious observer of 
world events. “Has succeeded remarkably well in 
reducing the continent's broad and diverse story to its 
essentials ... hrougnon! the prose is concise and 
easy flowing .. ° — Library Journai. $15.00 


69520 POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD: 1975. Edited by Arthur S. Banks. The 
_authontative reference work on world political affairs 
sponsored by the Council on Foreign Relations.“ .. 
the Most important and authoritative single work of 
-reference in the whole field of contemporary interna- 
_Hional relations.” —MfcGeorge Bundy. $19.95 
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84510. TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PARTY SYSTEM. Political Coalitions from 
the New Deal to the 1970's. Everett Car! Ladd, Jr. with 
Charles D. Hadley. Revealing study of the impact of 
changes in American society on voting patterns (the 
“unnatural landslide” and other new phenomena) 
with strong implications for the political future, taken 
from hitherto unanalyzed survey data. 


85335. THE UNITED STATES AND CHILE. Im- 
perialism and the Overthrow of the Allende Govern- 
ment. James Petras and Morris Moriey. The CIA 
testimony on Chile was only the tip of the iceberg. 
Here is the total background —covering the roles of 
the CIA, U.S. business, the World Bank, the Agency 
for International Development —and the U.S, govern- 
ment itself. $16.95 


73930. RESIGNATION IN PROTEST, Edward 
Weisband and Thomas M. Franck. Why are govern- 
ment officials afraid to resign in protest when they 
disapprove of policy decisions? A penetrating and 
alarming look at forces that stifle dissent. 10.60 


85340. THE UNITED STATES AND THE ARAB 
WORLD. New and Revised Edition. William R. Polk. 
The development of Arab mentality and institutions 
.., the “new men” in the Arab world... the U. S. 
misinterpretations that have squandered our store of 
goodwill in the Middle East... where we are headed 
now. Superbly researched; a definitive study. $15.00 


74280. ROLL, JORDAN, ROLL. The World the. 
Slaves Made. Eugene D. Genovese. `“... the most 
profound, learned and detailed analysis of Negro 
slavery to appear since World War IL? —N.¥ Times 
Book Review. $17.50 
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84220. THREE FACES OF MARXISM. Holfgang 
Leonhard. Stanning examination of the three main: 
currents of contemporary Marxism: Soviet Marxism, 
Maoism, and so-called “humanist” Marxism, $15.00 


87140. WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICAN POL: 
ITICS. Dan and Inez Morris. The basic guide to 200 
years of American politics. 4,200 succinct biographies 
from the Founding Fathers up to the immediate past. 
Easy access to facts and figures, and an invaluable. 
reference book, Counts as 2 of your 3 books. $32.50 


48595. THE FIRST CASUALTY. Phillip Knighties..: 
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revealing study of war correspondents and their role th 
shaping our views—from the Crimean War to Viet- 
nam. A fascinating, disturbing book. $12.95 
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boul. Acclaimed in Europe as the new standard work - 
on the Revolution, this incisive study spotlights the 
role of the popular classes and their epic struggle with 
the bourgeoisie—in which they gave birth to the great 
ideologies of the modern era. $17.95 
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-REASONS WHY: 


Each Steinway” is individually built-a singular 

instrument with its own pianistic fingerprint. 
Yet all Steinways share common qualities which 

set them apart from other pianos. 
1. Both the smallest vertical and the largest grand 
are built of the same materials, by the same people, 
in the same place. 
2. All wood in the instrument is either wedged, 
dowelled, or inserted into another piece of wood, 
then glued. 
3. All hammers are made in our factory, and each 
set is imprinted with the Steinway 
name. 
4. All hammer felts and other fab- 
rics are made especially for 
Steinway to Steinway specifica- 
tions. 
5. The wrestplank (tuning pin 
block), patented by Steinway, is constructed of 6 
layers of rock maple, angled 
at 45° to one 
another so that 
the tuning pins 
are gripped 
throughout their 
circumference. 
6. The frame on which a Steinway grand action is 
mounted was invented and patented by C.F.T. 





Steinway over a century ago. These frames have 
been found in service, and in good condition, in 





_ Some interesting information about how a Steinway piano is built, 
_ from which you may draw your own conclusions. 


Steinway pianos | 
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that are over 100 
years old. 
7. Steinway’s Dia- 
phragmatic Sound- 
board is tapered 
from 8mm thick- 
ness at its center 
to 5 mm thickness 
at its edge. This tapering, and the manner in 
which the soundboard is mounted, helps endow. 
every Steinway with a “Steinway sound”, which is. 
especially large in the treble end of the instrument. 
8. All the things which have been mentioned here 
are exclusive features found only in a Steinway. 
“Genius? it has been said, “is the infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains? 
For more information write to John H. Steinway, » 
109 West 57th Street, New York 10019. 





Plate (cast-iron frame), soundboard, wrestplank, and action are indi- 
vidually fitted to each Steinway. This ir one of the hidden details that 
dramatically affect the performance and durability of the instrument. -i 
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Crispina 
found a 


friend 


One who is helping 


her survive 





Cim Aguilar’s case is typical. 


Her father works long hours as a share- 
: cropper despite a chronic pulmonary 
condition that saps his strength. Her 
mother takes in washing whenever she 
can. Until recently, the total income of 
this family of six was about $13.00 a 
month. Small wonder that they were 
forced to subsist on a diet of unpolished 
ice, swamp cabbage, and tiny fish the 
children seine from a nearby river. 


Now Crispina enjoys the support of a 
Foster Parent in Tennessee whose con- 
tribution of sixteen dollars a month 
assures Crispina and her entire family 
of better food and health care. And, 
when Crispina is old enough, the help 
of her Foster Parent will give her a 
chance for an education, an oppor- 
tunity to realize whatever potential she 
has to offer to this world. 


How can such a small monthly contri- 
bution do so much in the life of Cris- 
- pina’s family? In the underdeveloped 
countries where Foster Parents Plan is 
vat work, the need is so great, the pov- 


Please send me the full facts D. 


country 


I can’t become a Foster Parent now. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


Ld 





FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, Inc. 


Box 403, Warwick, 
YES, I would like to know more about becoming a Foster Parent. 


I am ready now to become a Foster Parent toa boy] girl] age 
m or whoever you feel needs me most [7]. 
Please send a photo and case history of the Foster Child. Enclosed is my 
first contribution C] $16 monthly, C] $48 quarterly, C $192 annually. 
































erty so deep, that very few dollars can 
make a tremendous difference. In fact, 
with PLAN programs and services in 
place, the very communities where 
Foster Children live are aided toward 
self-improvement. 


To become a Foster Parent is a special 
responsibility ... and a most rewarding 
one. You become an influence in shap- 
ing the life of your Foster Child. You 
come to know the child through photos 
and a regular exchange of letters. Prog- 
ress reports show you vividly how much 
good your contribution is doing. Of the 
many fine causes that ask for your 
support, few can offer you such a tang- 
ible and immediate way to help others. 


Today, more than ever, people like you 
are needed to join in this wonderful 
work. Hundreds of children wait in 
desperate, often shocking, circum- 
stances for a Foster Parent to offer 
them a hand toward a decent life. 


Please join us if you can...or let us 
send you more details about how PLAN 
is working around the world. 


Rhode Island 02887 





I enclose a giftof $ 





DATE 





STATE ZIP 


In Canada, write 153 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto, Ontario M4V 1P8 


Foster Parents Plan operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ethiopia, Ecuador, Peru, Indo- 
nesia, Korea, Haiti, and the Philippines. All contributions are tax deductible. Foster 
Parents Plan’ Inc. is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief organization. 
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BRITAIN 
union leaders: are demonstrating. Indus- 
trial democracy is becoming. a serious 
topic of discussion. in. management, 
unions, and government. The Labour 
government plans to introduce legisla- 
tion by 1977 providing for a legal basis 
for putting workers on company boards 
of directors. This is quite a change for 
British firms, where the standard. line, 
even among progressive managers, has 
been: “We do not consult. unions, we 





inform them and negotiate.” The ~~ 


unions, in fact, are going slower than 
management, for fear that traditional 
union power will be reduced. But there 
will clearly be progress, and it could do 
a great deal toward removing the bitter- 
ness and anarchy of labor relations. 

In November, the Wilson government 
announced a major program of indus- 
trial reconstruction. It is aimed atre- 
versing the process of what has been 
called “deindustrialization.” In 1964, 
manufacturing output was 34 percent of 
GNP; today it is only 28 percent. Gov- 
ernment spending has increased at an 
astonishing pace, as has employment in 
government services, at a rate far be- 
yond that dictated either by the growth 
in national income or the growth in ser- 
vices. Now, a socialist government has 
declared that investment in industry is 
more important than investment in so- 
cial programs. The Wilson plan will at- 
tempt to direct investment into indus- 
tries with good growth prospects, not 
merely the dinosaurs of the Industrial 
Revolution. Many were surprised as 
well to hear a new emphasis on profits, 
but Wilson was quite explicit—firms had 
to earn sufficient profits to “spur man- 
agement to expand and innovate.” The 
program was immediately attacked by 
the left wing of the Labour party as a 
sell-out to capitalism. It will not be an 
easy task, but if the Wilson government 
can hold on to a broad consensus for 
the program, including the support of 
trade unionists concerned with long- 
term job prospects, then the essential 
modernization of the economy can begin. 

One extra factor can help, and that is 
North Sea oil. By 1981, Britain will be 
self-sufficient in petroleum. That will 
remove an enormous burden from the 
balance of payments. Unfortunately, 
there is a tendency to regard that oil 
still under the seabed as money in. the 
bank, which it is not. A number of 
technological and political problems— 
including a dispute. with the: inter- 















buld you belie 


Yes, yes! These 
are ihe famous—or 

should I say infamous 
—-"bistro glasses” used 
for wine in virtually every Left 
Bank bistro and cafe in Paris. 


‘Their main blessing? Although lovely to look at (as the song... goes) 
they are tempered by a special French hot-cold/hot-cold process that 
makes them LAST VIRTUALLY FOREVER! The better to survive 
the hearty, table-thumping and (just as often) head-thumping that 
takes place towards the wee hours of the morning in the more un- 
savory student and working-class “dives” that most tourists never get 
to-see (and are probably quite happy not to). The long graceful stems 
open into generous six-and-a-half-ounce “bowls” that enhance and 
properly “channel” the bouquet of your favorite wines... from driest 
Chablis to heartiest red Burgundy. They feature the sparkling beauty 
of blown crystal-clear stemware, And each is absolutely unadorned— 
the classic configuration—no tasteless designs or tacky “cut-glass” 
motifs. Whether entertaining guests ...dining with the family... or 
simply enjoying a late afternoon glass of Madeira and cheese in the 
quiet of your own study—this is surely the way to enjoy it best! 

We were able to arrange this special sale from France—not because 
the Parisian glassblowers are so crazy about our American accents— 
but because we ordered, all at once, an unheard-of TEN THOUSAND 
DOZEN ... and practically plunked down the entire pile of cash right 
in front of their wide and staring eyes. (With money changing value 

-óver there every 10 minutes, that’s almost the only way one can do 
business now!) Anyway, if you agree that it’s CRAZY to spend the 
$2.00-to-$3:.00 per glass asking price for good French stemware these 
days (or about $25.00 to $35.00 per dozen) you'll jump at the chance 


iLASSES ...for (honest) only $11.99 PER DOZEN! (Sorry, limit of 
3 to any one address.) 











-- IMPORT DISPOSAL WAREHOUSE 


AM MERRICK AN EST IANS FREEPDAT NY. 11591 


ve only $l” per 





EACH 
GLASS 
INDIVIDUALLY 
PARTITIONED 
& CUSHIONED 


























SORRY— 
LIMIT OF 
3 SETS TO 
ANY ONE 
ADDRESS 


[re meme mem m mee e mt mn Mail No-Risk Coupon Today! as 
IMPORT DISPOSAL WAREHOUSE 
DEPT. JAN-2, 25 W. Merrick Rd. 

Freeport, NY 11521 


I 

l 

l . 

| YES! Rush my imported sez of French “Bistro-Glasses” 
for warehouse disposal price of only $11.99 a dozen plus 
I 

| $2 shipping and handling. 

O SAVE MORE! Order 2 dozen for only $21.99 plus 
| $3.50 shipping and handling. 

Enclosed is check or money order for $, 
I 

l 

l 

l 

l 
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r charge to my: [] MASTER CHARGE 





C] BANKAMERICARD 


o 
Card # Exp. Date 
Sorry, no C.O.D. s—N.Y. residents add sales tax. 
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Won't you help us buy 
food for hungry children 
this Christmas? 









Your $10 gift—an amount 
‘that buys “just another Christmas 
_ gift’ for more fortunate kids—can mean hundreds of dollars 
«worth of bread, meat and milk to thousands of families in the 
rural South. 


These families simply do not have enough to gat. But with the 
_ Federal Food Stamp Program and the help of volunteers working 
Out of local NAACP branches, the NAACP Emergency Relief 
-Fund makes just a little money go a long way tcwards the relief 
-from hunger and malnutrition. 


Sometimes as little as $1 will buy a penniless couple $64 
worth of food stamps. Occasionally, as much as $20, can give 
‘each member of a family of 16 about 65¢ worth cf food each day 
fora month. Mostly, we help families out with the $8 or $10 or $12 
a month they need to get their full food stamp allotment. 


And though the amounts given to individual families are very 
small—they have often meant survival to many cf the thousands 
of people assisted in recant years. 


That’s why the NAACP Emergency Relief Fund needs your 
help so badly. 


Every dollar you contribute is tax-deductible. And, on the 
average, every dollar we get converts into $11 worth of food. 


But we can’t do it without your dollars. So please send what 
you can. Thanks. l 


NAACP Emergency Relief Fund 
Dept. A6 Box 121, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10019 























BRITAIN 


national companies about participation — 
and the growth of Scottish nationalism 
raise important questions. The oil will 
be very expensive to produce. and the 
viability of the entire enterprise. will be 
threatened by any drop in the OPEC 
cartel price. But it almost certainly will 
provide major relief. for Britain's bal- 
ance of payments and significant: addi- 
tional government revenues. It will not: 
be a panacea, but it will provide a- 





breathing space for Britain to rebuild its o ; : 
workshop. The immediate problem isoo. 





that Britain must still traverse the rest 
of this decade. 


“The end of the day” 


As I traveled around the United 


| Kingdom, | was interested to notice that 


the conventional phrase for coming to. a 
summary in a conversation was “at the 
end of the day.” It has much the same 
meaning as our new convention of 
speaking of “the bottom line,” but of 
course it is more graceful. To my mind ©. 
the phrase called up a stretch of coun- 
tryside I know in the Cotswolds, west of 
Oxford, as it looks in the early evening. 
But the repetition had the sound of an 
epitaph to it, as though Britain itself 
was coming to the end of the day. 

lis fate is not completely in its own 
hands by any means. Insofar as it does 
control its own fate, it is unclear who 
holds final responsibility. As an official 
of the National Economic Development 
Office (which will be overseeing the 
new Wilson plan) put it, Britain’s prob- 
lems are “not necessarily the fault of 
anybody.” They are the result of a suc- 
cessful past. That past must be shaken 
up, not only the old economic structure 
but also the rigid class system—mea- 
sured in accent, style. opportunity, re- 
sentment—that continues to divide the 
society. 

The best way Britain could find 
to celebrate the bicentennial of the In- 
dustrial Revolution would be to revive 
the spirit and practices that made it 
possible. The storehouse is still filled 
with the skills and the equipment. If 
Britain is at the end of the day, it is 
still a long summer dusk, affording suf- 
ficient light to carry out the urgent task 
of rebuilding the workshop. 

~DANIEL YERGIN 
ESAT SOTTO 
Daniel Yergin is a contributing editor 
of The Atlantic. : 












| Innocent i 
stander 


Fanfare for A Friend 


by L. E. Sissman 


| ee each life a little sun must fall. 
Specifically, most of us have 
friends, unknown to the world at large, 
- who grow increasingly admirable as the 
years go by: increasingly purposeful, in- 
creasingly staunch, increasingly them- 
selves. I have such a friend. His name is 
Will Davenport. 1 write about him now 
largely because all such unsung friends 
deserve one song, and because he is an 
exemplar of them all. 

Vignettes of Will by way of introduc- 
tion: 

May, 1955. Outside, the spring sun- 
light falls over the shoulders of a heavy 
hotel into a small square, illuminating 
the front windows of The Nip, a tiny 
bar. Inside, in a red plastic booth, I 
sprawl in the attitudes of the World 
War II generation opposite a friend and 
colleague, another would-be-poet copy- 
writer. Our talk is lowbrow and desul- 
tory; like the rest of our generation, we 
have abandoned the guise of officers 
and gentlemen and affect proletarian 
speech and proletarian ways. The gra- 
cious old world is gone. Until, at the 
door, a tall figure casts a long shadow 
into the aisle between the booths, a 
shadow that advances to our table. The 
author of the shadow is Will Daven- 
port, an incredibly distinguished man in 
his fifties with English clothes and a 
Guards moustache. He bows—bows!— 
‘and seats himself beside us, flipping his 
green Tyrolean hat with Fred Astaire- 
like ease onto a coat peg. Impercepti- 
bly, semiconsciously, my colleague and 
I shape up for the occasion: we sit 
straighter, adopt a graver mien, and 
switch the conversation to the latest 
J.D. Salinger story. Through the 
agency of Will, we are induced to com- 
port ourselves to the standards of a 
more exacting generation. 








November, 1965. The night of the 
great northeastern blackout. My wife 
and I are on our way by car to dinner 
at the Davenports’, a small modern 
house—reputed to have been designed 
by Will himself—on a reclusive hillside 
in the suburbs. We find our host and 
hostess almost literally in the dark, lis- 
tening to a battery-powered transistor 
radio by the light of one small candle. 
Is dinner off? Not a bit of it. Will and 
Emmy, his tiny, handsome wife of forty 
years, build a birch fire in the fireplace 
and proceed with great aplomb to cook 
the fish on it. Then the great silver can- 
delabra are fired up, and we sit down 
to a sumptuous dinner in the style of 
an earlier century. Everything is man- 
aged with panache and grace; we real- 
ize, driving home, that the Davenport 
manner has converted an incipient di- 
saster into a memorable occasion. 

May, 1975. An opening at a fashion- 
able gallery. The artist is Richard Mer- 
kin, a young New York painter—and a 
friend of Wil!’s and mine—who special- 
izes in the iconography of the twenties. 
The paintings have enormous style: 
their caricatures of the beauties, bad- 
men, and sports stars of fifty years ago 
upstage the gaggle of guests in the gal- 
lery, long-haired, blue-jeaned, dun, and 
nondescript in the worst manner of the 
seventies. Then it is all transformed as 
Will walks in: his own enormous style— 
the Lobb shoes, Huntsman suit, the 
white hair and white moustache—echoes 
the figures in the paintings and makes 
us understand that the twenties’ avatar 
is here before us, languidly squinting at 
the pictures and idly commenting in a 
cool stage-whisper voice. 

This morning. Walking to the living 
room, I am confronted for the 
thousandth time by Will’s self-portrait, 
painted after a serious operation some 
years back. It’s the best thing he has 
done since he first studied art, in 
middle age, at the local museum 
school: out of a thin and riven face 
stare two implacable blue eyes, the eyes 
of a man in his seventies who refuses to 
admit the claims of time. 

Curriculum vitae: 

Will is something of a mystery man. 
Most of his intimates know that he was 
brought up somewhere in Florida, but 
nothing is said of his formal education. 
It is generally known that he enlisted 
and served—as an underage private, it is 
understood—in what he calls “La Pre- 
miére Guerre Mondiale.” Afterwards, 
apparently, he signed up with Harold 
Ross for a hitch as writer-cartoonist-cir- 































































culation manager with the old American 
Legion Weekly. This led, in turn, to a 
job writiag promotion copy and eventu: 
ally selling advertising space for Cond 
Nast, in the course of which he came to 
know most of the Vogue and Vanit 
Fair wits of the time. (Even today, iti 
easy to ¿magine him in such surround. 
ings: I can see the young, straight, 
southern boy, one of that redoubtable 
army of Americans attracted to Ne 
York, making his way among the shaft 
and shadows of midtown; drinking a 
speakeasy in the East Fifties; attend 
a noisy party in a Village walk-up.) — 

Superimpose a courtship on th 
scenes: Will on the town with Emm 
his intended from Boston. Will wat 
ing Emmy (he once showed me a po 
he’d written about this in the twenti 
driving a gray roadster on a b 
spring day. Will and Emmy being 
ried in a proper Boston church. _ 

And then. the scene changed 
was appointed advertising mana 
British Pogue, and he and Emmy w 
to live in London (with a good deal 
time in Paris, overseeing Nast’s. Fre 
operations) in the middle thirties. 
went riding and hunting; attend 
thousand solemn dinner pa 
quired tis London clothes and 
ways. With the outbreak of W 
II, all this abruptly ended: 
ports came back to the Un 
and Will joined the Arm: 
Combat Intelligence Officer. — 
tour of duty—during which he ros 
propriately for him, to the rank of col 
nel—took him, among other. places 
the Aleutians with the 12th Air Fo 
There he met, as he always seem: 
meet the vital people, an overag 
geant called Dashiell. Hammett wl 
edited the base newspaper. Full of ra 
and commendations (he had: helped 
vent a new debriefing system), Will 1 
the service in 1946, came to Bosto 
and went to work at the advertisi 
agency where I first met him. 











he real flowering of his career was 

delayed until. he took a five-yea! 
leate of absence in the early fifties. to 
go to art school under the GI bill. I 
was then that he began painting pc 
traits ard abstractions; it was then, too 
that he first applied himself to poetry 
and, more earthily, to the cultivation © 
a large and splendid garden. 
Mr. Sissman’s book of essays, Jnnocent 
Bystander, has recently been published by 
Vanguard. 


NURSING HOMES 
We're the first 
resort 













If we didn’t know 
there were enough- 
people to appreciate 
_ the difference, 
‘we wouldn't have 
built a world of 
difference in each 
-of these homes. 


Rates from $38.00 per day. 


Cape Cod 
Nursing & Retirement 
Home 


Set high on a hill with 7 acres 

_ Of gardens and rolling hills 

overlooking beautiful 
Buttermilk Bay. 





ub Ee LEWIS POINT, 
BUZZARDS BAY, MASS. 02532, 
a (617) 759-5752 














-Nursing & Retirement 
: Home 


Overlooking the village green 
and Post Office Square. 
767 WASHINGTON ST., 

IRWOOD, MASS. 02062 
(617) 769-3704, 
A nursing home is not a presen- 
tation of photos in a brochure .,. 
t's a place you are going to live! 
So in making your choice, choose 
wisely. Visit many to be sure you 
have found the right one...one 
here you can continue living the 
gracious lifestyle you most enjoy. 
Chances are 
your choice will lead tous. 
& iro cage on Mas 
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BYSTANDER 


Lately Will has been at work on a 
collection of poems about the con- 
junctions between the seasons of life 
and the seasons of earth. Though I’m 
not sure I hold with the haiku form 
they are cast in—such importations don’t 
always transplant well, I feel-many of 
the poems are both chilling and moving 
in their acceptance of the casualness of 
life and death. The poems admit the 
advances of age with pointed skill and 
grace; yet Will himself seems almost 
ageless. One more vignette: 

Last month. Will and I are :o meet 
for our monthly lunch at a good restau- 
rant around the corner from my office. 
The occasion is precisely like those be- 
fore: Will, remarkably unchanging in 
what must be his middle seventies (he 
never talks of age), walks at an amble 
into the restaurant, shakes hands with 
great cordiality, and proceeds to order 
from what he calls “the steward” what 
he further calls “a martin.” These small 
affectations are understood here; they 
are simply part of the Davenport style, 
and they in no way inhibit Will’s 
knowledgeable and free-ranging com- 
ments on modern poets, moderr. paint- 
ers, modern writers. The conversation is 
casual and uncalculated but scmehow 
stimulating; Will's perceptions, one re- 
alizes, are as thoroughly modern as his 
manners are thoroughly traditional. 





I' is a pleasani—and today almost 
unobtainable—diversion, this busi- 
ness of sitting with a genuine gentleman 
while talking about today’s mest ruf- 
fianly departures ia the arts. It is the es- 
sence of something I fear we may have 
lost: the idea that “living well is the 
best revenge.” For how many people of 
any age today can afford (in spirit, not 
in money) the ultimate luxury of living 
well? Having discarded our ancient dis- 
ciplines, we run, crossed with anxiety, 
from pillar to post. We snigger at honor 
and dignity as concepts we canmot en- 
compass. To be held up to correction 
by a man of the twenties is bracing and 
Stimulating, at least to me. It is also a 
sad reminder of how we have forfeited 
the ability to be what our fathers were. 
Yet, I suppose, it is never too late to 
change, to be caught, stopped, and re- 
formed by the idea of civility as a prin- 
ciple of life. If I have mellowed, if I’ve 
been tempered in any way myself, I 
must thank Will agd a few friends like 
him for their guidance and example. 







’m not looking forward to this winter- 
that’s upon us. The discontents of 
civilization will be manifold~and mani- 
fest—during this benighted season. PH 
slither down ice-capped roads in the 
darkness before dawn to catch an early 
bus and ride through snowbound traffic 
jams to the unhappy city. There, terror- 
ist bombs will explode in office build- 
ings, “Maiming 2,” as headlines say; 
there, gloomy members of the middle 
class will hear the declining stock ticker 
as a knell for the way they live now; 
there, the whole crisis of our country 
and the world will come home to roost 
on our thin urban shoulders; there, life 
will become minimally more in- 
supportable with each passing day. 
Money will be tight. Food will be high. 
Oil will be short. 

No, instead I’m looking forward to~ 
really keeping my eyes fiercely fixed 
on—a certain day next spring. It will be 
a warm and sunny Saturday sometime 
early in May. PI step out to get the pa- 
per and see a tiny flash of bluebird. 
The sun will wreathe me, in its lenity, 
in a haze of sheer delight. And then, in 
the early afternoon, my wife and I will 
get in the car and drive twenty green, 
springing miles to the Davenports’ for 
their annual garden party. 

Outside the low house on the hillside, 
surrounded by banks of tulips and daf- 
fodils blooming their hearts out, we'll 
sit with Will and Emmy and our mu- 
tual friends and congratulate ourselves 
on having survived another winter. 
There will be a fine pale Piesporter to 
drink, as shimmery as the season; there 
will be all sorts of small good things to 
eat; there will be relaxed and jovial talk 
all afternoon and into the evening; 
there will be garden tours, with special 
reference to the pink blooms of the 
peach tree that grew like a fervid weed 
out of the compost heap; there will be 
some semblance of peace and order for 
a few people for a few hours. And, 
though we'll hear the menacing hiss of 
the superhighway at the foot of the hill- 
side during lulls in conversation, we'll 
ignore it~or we'll imagine it to be the 
sea. 

Through all of it, Will, in ascot and 
tweed hacking jacket, will be the central 
figure, as both host and interlocutor. He 
will cast his personal spell of inimitable 
style on the whole afternoon. Change- 
less and ageless, he will breed comity 
among his friends~and redouble their 
respect for him—because he is sui gen- 
eris, because he is an institution unto 
himself. Long may he cast his shadow. 











































‘THE MEDITATION GAME 


Sır: Adam Smith (“The Meditation 
Game,” October Atlantic) has left out 
an important difference between people 
who meditate on “one” and people who 
meditate on a mantra. The latter are 
- brainwashed by a guru into believing in 
a syncretistic package. 

TMers, as. bland and casually Ameri- 
can as they seem on the surface, will 
reveal, if you listen hard, a much more 
arcane faith than that in EEGs and skin 
galvanization. The Maharishi was sent 
by his Master, not just to find a simple 
way to meditate, but to save the world. 
This sweetly giggling, harmless little 
flower-man is playing cozy with Army 
generals and politicians, quoting the 
Bhagavad-Gita to justify soldiering at 
the same time that he presents a pan- 
acea which offers “the fullness of life.” 
One suspects that he’s an opportunist— 
and not a very clever one at that— 
whose good material fortune it’s been 
to fall in with a university crowd crafty 
in the ways of Madison Avenue. 

Yes, disciples are made calmer 
through meditation, for the reasons 
Smith gave. But Smith said nothing 
about the price they pay. Its much 
more than the initiation fee. One ardent 
disciple, Dr. Bloomfield, a psychiatrist, 
has just written a book in which he 
claims that. using the wrong mantra can 
-kill you. [I submit that believing such 
-nonsense can kill you. 
a Dusty SKLAR 
Teaneck, N. J. 


‘Sm: T take issue with the process de- 
scribed by Adam Smith, the “American- 
ized” ‘concept that meditation (or yoga, 
for that matter) is to be utilized for per- 

„sonal: gain-or relaxation or awareness. 

These: attributes are secondary, and not 

-the goal of true meditation. 

Meditation, the chanting of mantras 

as, yoga, etc. were originally dis- 







THE MAIL 








ciplines to be used for achieving near- 
ness to God. We Americans have 
stripped away all vestiges of God or 
spirit. Practicing the disciplines without 
the goal leaves only emptiness. I see 
this as setting a beautiful table with 
candelabra, flowers, the best silver, but 
no food. After going through the mo- 
tions of eating, the stomach is unen- 
lightened. So, also, is the soul. 
STEPHEN D. WHITMORE 
Reno, Ney. 


MOBILE HOMES 


Sir: Architect Peter Blake ignores the 
existence of the mobile home industry 
in his plaintive discussion “Can Tech- 
nology Solve the Housing Crisis?” (Oc- 
tober Atlantic), though mobile homes 
seem to fit neatly all the criteria he sets 
forth. They are prefabricated. They are 
modular, built on an assembly line, 
mass-produced through application of 
today’s technology, distributed nation- 
wide (and in Canada) through deal- 
erships, and assembled rapidly on the 
site. Only architects are left out. Is any- 
thing more required to qualify as a so- 
lution to Peter Blake’s housing crisis? 
Like the Model T Ford in its day, 
mobile homes are generally unloved by 
almost everyone except the people who 
buy and live in them. City fathers and 
planning commissions who worry about 
property values and “the kind of people 
who live in trailers” scheme to devise 
ways to zone them out. They are fi- 
nanced at short-term and high interest 
rates like automobiles instead of the 
longer-term and lower rates granted to 
houses (although this practice shows signs 
of changing). But in spite of obstacles the 
mobile home persists because it is a so- 
lution: a completely equipped, free- 
standing, single-family home at a price 
no other housing method can touch. 
J, RICHARD KIEBURTZ 
Mercer Island, Wash. 


Peter Blake replies: ; 
I am thoroughly familiar witi 
successes (and failures) of the 
home irdustry, having. written 
both quite extensively in the past 
fact that it doesn’t employ any 
chitects doesn’t bother me 
though it really ought 
Kieburtz. the mobile hor 
and the people of the Un 
who might well demand — ‘more r 
for the visual quality of our lai 
than tha: industry has demon: 
date, n 
The reason I did no 
homes im any detail 
finished reading a chill 
entitled “MOBILE HOM 
Cost Housing Hoax,” prepa 
Center for Auto Safety, 
$10.95, and was published / 
man. ee 
I suggest that Mr. Kiebu t 
little time reading that report, 
recommend it also; to any Atlant 
ers thinking of buying a mobile | hom 


MAKING TRACKS © 


Sir: Sonny Kleinfield deeper & Cc 
ment, October Atlantic) delves into t 
world of auto racing with the deli 
of a gourmet reporting on: fiscal. ‘pro 
lems at the weiner works. Does he ni 
expect prices for race cars and co 
ponents to go up at the same rate as 
those fcr a good bouillabaisse or hot 
dogs? 

Kleinfeld recalls the dirt tracks of his 
youth, tut he interviews Tony Hulman 
and speaks of Joachim Bonnier “añ 
Maurice Trintignant as if they were rac- 
ing’s onfy fascination. 

If he chose, Kleinfield could relive 
his nostalgia for dirt-track rooster tails 
at Terre Haute, Indiana, or Rossburg, 
Ohio, or even Weedport, New York. He 
could watch such giants as Rollie Beale, 
Pancho Carter, and Larry Dickson , 
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vrestling the sprint cars he patron- 


_izingly relegates. to his last paragraph. 
He could watch Sheldon Kinser (who 
rives a bulldozer when he isn’t racing) 
harpen up for the Indy 500 while 
leasing crowds of those lumpy-knuck- 
ed simple folk who buy Firestone and 
oodyear tires for their Ford and 
Chrysler automobiles. 
Minor leagues indeed! Sprint cars 
nd midgets are the warp and the woof 
of racing’s tapestry; they support those 
other threads whose gold content 
AGenficid bemoans. 
Wi.tiaM Mc DONALD 
Bedford, Ind. 


Sonny Kleinfeld replies: 
es, I do expect race car prices to 
rise as fast as those for hot dogs, but 
ey have gone up much quicker, and 
dlessly so. It is hardly necessary to 
q $250,000 machines to put on good 


irt tracks and marvelous dirt racing 
lly still exist, but the trend for 
‘time has clearly been toward 
nent. and superspeedways, toward 
ess speed and complexity. One 
d rattle off dozens upon dozens of 
: tracks that have been paved or put 
of existence altogether. 
The term “minor leagues” wasn’t 
nt in a pejorative sense. Histori- 
y, sprint. cars and midgets have 
ed to train aspiring Indianapolis 
te-model stock car drivers, just as 
or league baseball has served to 
ool players for the major leagues. 


R: Sonny Kleinfield’s generalizations 
out auto racing leave me dumb- 
founded. Every observer attracted to 
to racing knows the facts in one form 
uto facing are at odds with the situ- 
in another form. 

Consider, moreover, this plain mis- 
tement of fact: “Not since 1950, 
when the government of Charles de 
ulle funneled $1 million into the 
Matra firm. . . .” Neither the De Gaulle 
overnment nor Matra existed in 1950. 
Dic VAN DER FEEN 
Fairfield, Conn. 


sonny Kleinfield replies: 
Editing inadvertently shifted the orig- 
inal meaning of my remark about De 
-Gaulle and Matra. What was meant 
owas that a French car had not won at 
Le Mans since 1950 until the govern- 
ment of Charles de Gaulle chose to do 
_. Something about the matter by pumping 
c Money into Matra several years ago. 
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USES OF THE CLODPOLL 


Sir: Had Andrew Ward (“The Pettifog 


House,” October 4 tiantic) paid more at- 
tention to the tour guide, he would not 
have had to guess at the function of the 
clodpoll. As any New England bedizen 
will tell you. the clodpoll was properly 
used only for worming and parceling 
(although, in emergencies, the lay could 
be reversed for turning and serving). 
Also, | am surprised that he neglected 
to mention Henna Pettifog’s thickle. No 
seafaring man’s wife would be caught 
without one, welkin or no welkin! 
These objections notwithstanding, An- 
drew Ward has given us a true tour de 
force. 
JOHN R. LABADIE 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sir: Congratulatiens on Andrew Ward’s 
article on the Pet:ifog House. That will 
keep us from beiag pickled in sobriety. 
We need to remember that though we 
may be running z bit thin on Manhat- 
tans and Indians, we will never run out 
of beads and trinkets. Hurrah for such 
a telling whopper and plumb bob! I 
was especially struck by the fluted 
knout. 
PrIscILLA C. Ross 
Charlotte, Vt. 


FBI: 1975 STYLE 


Sir: Sanford Ungar’s “G-Men: 1975 
Style” in the October issue was a well 
done and deserving piece about our col- 
leagues in the FEI, but why its gratu- 
itous slap and bsoad-brush indictment 
of 2200 special agents of the Drug En- 
forcement Administration? 

Ungar says the FBI “has not often 
been tainted by such illegal and abusive 


tactics as those associated with agents of 


the Drug Enforcement Administration— 
knocking down decors in midnight raids 
on the wrong house, selling hard drugs 
themselves on the side, and the like.” 
Like what? 

Mr. Ungar should know that a pro- 
fessional journalist, if he has facts, does 
not use insinuaticn. He should know 
that the special agents involved in the 
so-called “Collinsville” wrong house in- 
cident were cleared by a court of any 
criminal action. He should knew too 
that a principal aceuser, Donald Askew, 
recently recanted his charges against the 
agents; another faled to testify in court. 

As for agents selling drugs on the 
side, in those very few incidents in 
which we had such factual knowledge, 


fellow special agents made the arrests 

and the DEA pressed for criminal pros- 

ecution. All professions, including jour- 

nalism, have experienced a few. rotten 

apples. We would prefer to indict the 
few rather than the profession. 

FREDERICK A. RODY, JR. 

U.S. Department öf Justice 

Washington, D.C. 


Sanford Ungar replies: 

Although the agents involved in the 
extraordinary Collinsville, Ilinois, raids 
were convicted of no crime, it remains 
undisputed that they burst into the 
wrong houses at night, without benefit 
of a search warrant. The former acting 
chief inspector of DEA has testified be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee that “about 
two dozen” cases pending in early 1975 
involved allegations that DEA person- 
nel “had accepted bribes, sold con- 
fiscated narcotics or falsified receipts for 
payment to informants,” and that these 
allegations were not always vigorously 
investigated. Indeed, the last adminis- 
trator of DEA was forced to resign, in 
part because the attorney general be- 
lieved that he had hampered the inves- 
tigation of one DEA man and had been 
lax in pursuing others thought to have 
committed improprieties. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: In the October Atlantic (The Mail) 
Clifford May quotes Professor Harry 
Shefter as asserting that the name of 
Sherlock Holmes was derived from Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

With due regard to Prof. Shefter, this 
is arrant nonsense. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in 1885-1886, when the first 
Holmes stories were being written, was 
an obscure professor and an associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts—hardly anyone to appeal to an 
English doctor. 

Mr. John Marder, in The Sherlock 
Holmes Journal (London) summer issue 
of 1973, makes a more convincing case 
for the origin of the famous detective. 
Conan Doyle was a cricket player all 
his life: what more natural than to look 
for the origin amongst cricketers’ sur- 
names? Mordecai Sherwin was a profes- 
sional cricketer who played with Doyle 
many times; Frank Shacklock. was a 
professional who coached Doyle in 
Edinburgh; and Rev. R. S. Holmes was 
a very well known cricket writer. of that 
period. One cannot do more than ad- 
vance various theories, lacking definite 












































proof; but an Englishman would be 

more likely to select someone with 

whom he was familiar rather than an 
American state jurist. 

Eppa WOLFE 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sir: Re the letter from E. S. Adams 
(The Mail, November Atlantic}, who 
feels driven to subsist on “nuts, wheat 
germ, and carrots,” and worries that 
“some smartass is sure to discover that 
they are bad for you too!”: 
Julius M. Coon, Ph.D., in an article 
in the Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association ("Natural Texicants in Food,” 
67:3, 1975), points out that there is no 
such thing as a nonchemical substance. 
‘Coon cites Jukes, who says that wheat 
germ has 2000 times the estrogenic po- 
-. tency of the beef liver in which DES was 
„found. (DES, diethylystilbestrol, a syn- 
‘thetic estrogen, for many years was fed 
to, or implanted in the ears of, beef cattle 
to promote growth. It was found in mi- 
nute traces in the liver and meat of beef 
cattle and was banned by the FDA, who 
considered the beef liver and meat too 
risky to eat.) 
Toxicity, of course, is not the same as 
a hazard to health. Normal healthy 
people consuming a normal diet ingest 
so low a concentration of normally 
toxic components that it can’t be con- 
sidered hazardous. Exaggerated con- 
sumption of food over a long period of 
time, however, creates the situation 
where toxicity builds a hazard. So if all 
E. S. Adams plans to eat is wheat germ, 
carrots, and nuts, he or she is going to be 
consuming a lot of DES, and I would 
personally be interested in hearing from 
E. S. Adams a decade from now. 
JOANNE E. VEENHUIS 
Brookfield, Wis. 
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Got a mania to roam? Heres a free book 
full of European tours with the accent on 
high adventure, and low cost! We spotlight 
romantic Romania... from the Dracula 
country of ihe wild Carpathians and 

the painted monasteries of Moldavia 
to sophisticated Bucharest and 
the swinging Black Sea resorts. 
Our TOUROMANIA 
brochure lists hundreds 

of vacation bargains... 
independent tours in 
Romania, from $ 23 a day. 
and multi-country escorted 
tours including Romania. 
Storybook Europe! It really 
still exists. Let us guide 
you to it! 


Ka 


ROMANIAN NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 Dept: AT-1 


Please send my free copies of the TOUROMANIA ‘76 
tour brochure and quidebook to Romania. 


Name 





Address 





nN State, Zip 


Save a child. 

Your education is 
ot complete until 
u learn to care. 
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Since 1932, Save the Children Federat 
has been helping children róund th 
world to have better lives. Becaus 
people like you. Educated, involved, and 
in touch with your own hearts. If you | 
haven't already, won't you please fill out | 
the coupon and.mail it-toda 
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} wish to contribute $16 a month to sponsor a O boy [i girl Q either 
O Where the need is most urgent O Appalachia (UsS.) G Bangladesh G Colombia 
G Dominican Republic O Honduras D paian (Latin America) © Indian (U.S.) 

G israe! O Korea (J Lebanon O Mexico ( Rural South (U. S) (] Tanzania 
Enclosed is my first payment: O $16 monthly O $48 quarterly © $192 annually 

© instead of becoming a sponsor, | am enclosing a contribution of $.. s 

G Please send me more information. 


NAME 




















{Contributions are income tax deduct: 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Westport, Connecticut 06880 AM 1/6 a 
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put consumers’ interests first 


matter... 
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We're taking on a job which may be one of the 
most important in our history. = l 

Efforts to develop a comprehensive national 
energy program seem to be mired down in | 
wheel-spinning debate about what's good for the 
big energy interests, 

We don't say they're unimportant. But what 
about the interests of the consumer? Aren't they 
important? . 

We're determined to do all we can to protect — 
those interests... to see that the most overriding © 
concerns of the American taxpayer today are not 
sloughed over. After all, energy and the cost of 
energy impact heavily on every essential in the 
family budget—food, housing, transportation, 
health care and on. 

Pu:ting together national programs that 
outline both short- and long-range steps for meet- 
ing energy needs is indeed a formidable task. 
Energy and environmental considerations must 
be balcnced; the responsibilities of government, 
private and public entities must be defined. 

And... the interests of the consumer must 
come first and foremost. 

. Our advocacy role comes naturally. As 
consumer-owned electric utilities, serving in 
thousands of communities across the country, 
we're close to people's interests and concerns. 

We have people strength—the kindof 
strength that makes us an influential force in 
shaping consumer-responsive energy programs. 

Ours is a big job... but then, we work for 
importcnt people ... in a big country. 


Americas 
rural electric systems 


We're the nearly 1000 consumer-owned, nonprofit electric cooperatives and public power 
. or utility districts providing electric service for some 25 million people in 46 states. We're members 


of The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 2000 Florida Avenue, NW., 
Write for more information. nee 


*Washington, D.C. 20009. 



















- However the Toynbee or the Gibbon 
_ of the future adjudges what happened 
to American society, he will need to 
reckon large with the impact of radio 
~ and television. By the 1950s, TV had 
become the greatest new instrument of 
_ political and social influence in the nation. 
< How that happened, how TV became 
_ both a shaper and a creature of politics, 
both a maker and a prisoner of public 
tastes, is most simply told as the story 
of one broadcasting network, of its 
founder and indomitable chairman, 
William S. Paley, and the men who 
- helped make CBS into Paley’s golden 
candy store. David Halberstam has written 
that story as part of a larger work in 
-2 progress about centers of power in 
_ America and the ways they have been 
affected by science, technology, and 
modern communications. This is the 
f two installments. 
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~ CBS: 
-The Power & the Profits 


by David Halberstam 





1. The Chairman’s Tale: 
The Man Who Built the Candy Store ~ 


William S. Paley, a lion in winter pretending _ 

it was Indian summer, took time off from. 
running one of the world’s great commercial em- 
pires to attend the funeral of a younger colleague. 
Bill Paley liked less and less going to funerals, but 
in this case the deceased was Hubbell Robinson, 
and Hub had been in programming. Above all else, _ 
programming was close to Paley’s heart, the part - 


r the fall of 1974, in his seventy-fourth year, | 


of broadcasting he loved most. That Hubbell Rob- 


inson’s second tour of duty at CBS had not ended 


entirely happily (very few major careers at CBS 
end happily) was forgotten. (Some ten years earlier __ 
Hub had been outlining a program schedule with 


Jim Aubrey when Aubrey had said, “Hub, you're 


through.” Hub, a gentle soul by comparison with _ 


most CBS executives, mistakenly thought Aubrey ` 
meant he was through only with that day’s plan- 
ning session.) 

On the day of the funeral, many of Paley’s best. 


qualities were on view—the sensitivity, charm, and’ 


quick flashes of warmth. He spotted Mike Dann, 


< Copyright © 1975, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass, 02116. Ail right reserved =. < 








who had also worked in programming at CBS and 
who had left there sick at heart over what he had 
put on the tube for millions of Americans. (Worse, 
Dann had uttered words to that effect in public.) 
Dann was now doing a form of self-proclaimed 
penance, working in public broadcasting at the 
Children’s Television Workshop. But whatever had 
passed between Dann and Paley, Dann had been 
in programming, and that meant that he too was 
special, and at the ceremonies Paley asked Dann 
to ride back to the city with him. As they left the 
cemetery Paley deftly moved the conversation from 
the funeral to the subject of programming, today’s 
programming. Bill Paley did not like to talk about 
the past. The past bothered him. It might mean 
that he was old and near retirement (he was in 
fact nine years past retirement, the only person at 
CBS for whom the mandatory retirement age had 
been waived). The past was invoked only to make 
a specific point about the present. 

So they talked about the present. Paley seemed 
as youthful and vibrant and domineering as ever, 
_ talking about the shows that bothered him (he 
never liked to talk about things that were going 
well, as if his outfit might become complacent if he 
or his people harped on their successes). What did 
Dann think about the fall lineup? There was an 
ape show that bothered Paley. He had been 
dubious about the idea from the beginning, never 
enthusiastic about having a bunch of apes on his 
network, and his suspicions had been well founded. 
The only thing worse than having apes on your 
network was having apes with low ratings. 

They talked about some of the older shows that 
had seen their best days, and Paley became ex- 
cited. It was important to keep the old shows aiive, 
perhaps infuse them with fresh ideas and material, 
make them more contemporary, but keep them 
_ alive. Here was vintage Paley, Dann thought. Dis- 

_ avowing an old show was like disavowing children, 
-= and he could not bear to do it. Years earlier, when 
< Gunsmoke, once a giant among CBS programs, had 
begun to slip, the programming people wanted to 
kill the show and finally persuaded Paley to do it. 
< The decision was agreeg upon and ratified, and 


ae Paley had. gone on vacation. Then he had an in- 
=: i spiration? the show should be rescheduled, in a 


softer time slot. There it once again prospered. 

< As he listened, Dann felt himself drawn to Paley 
once again. His charm and vitality were irresistible. 
Like many others who had worked at CBS, Dann 





David Halberstam is the author of many articles and 
books, including The Making of a Quagmire and The 
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knew the limits of Paley’s charm, knew it could be 
turned off as quickly as it was turned on. The ride 
back to town, he thought, was like being in a pro- 
gramming session; he half expected Paley to blame 
him for the ape show. He complimented Paley on 
how well the ratings were going, and Paley, ner- 
vous as ever with success, said grudgingly, yes, the 
season was going well, and this young Arthur Tay- 
lor who had replaced Frank Stanton was doing 
very well. He was learning very quickly. Dann 
knew Paleyology well enough to translate that: it 
meant that Arthur Taylor was doing well but the 
jury, composed of twelve Bill Paleys good and 
true, was still out. 

The conversation went on to some brief dis- 
cussion of what Dann was doing at the PBS Chil- 
dren’s Workshop (though no one mentioned that 
Dann was there in part to exorcise feelings of guilt 
about his CBS days). As they neared the CBS 
building Dann knew what was coming. And it 
came. Restaurants, Bill Paley said. Had Mike 
Danr been to any good new restaurants lately? 


e looked, Dann thought, and everyone else 
who knew him agreed, incredible. He 


was slim and trim. The talents of expert 


and expensive gymnasts had gone into keeping 
him Jean and fit, and either gracefulness of aging 
or the benefits of modern medicine had spared 
him bags under the eyes and sagging skin. 

He resisted time—mentally, physically, psycho- 
logically. He defied not only the actuarial tables 
but the legal rules for retirement at CBS, rules 
which he himself had written. At CBS he was 
known as the 800-pound gorilla (as in the joke, 
“Question: How do you argue with an 800-pound 
gorilla? Answer: You don’t”) and more commonly 
as the Chairman, much as Mao Tse-tung (who has 
enjoyed a much briefer reign) is known in China 
as the Chairman. 

William S. Paley was a man of exquisite tastes, 
not all of which he passed on to an awaiting pub- 
lic. He was a sensualist who, unlike most sensual- 
ists, had intense inner discipline. He was at various 
stages of his life a lover of great art, great food, 
and great women. He was a man of no small inner 
professional ambivalence, who had given the coun- 
try both Edward R. Murrow and The Beverly Hill- 
billies, more of the latter than of the former, 
though it was Murrow’s photo that still hung on 
his wall. We remember what we like to remember. 

He was, in the savage, predatory world of net- 
work broadcasting, the best. He had swum for all 
those years among some of the nation’s greatest 
















































































































































William S. Paley 


sharks and there were no tooth marks on him. So 
he was tough, and, for better or worse, the best. 
His good people were better than the other net- 
works’ good people and his awful successful shows 
were more awful and successful than those of his 
competitors. He had the best people, the best rat- 
ings, the most money. He had written the rules 
and broken the rules, and then rewritten them so 
that no one else would ever break them as he had 
broken them. He had managed again and again to 
perpetuate success, from a small radio station to a 
radio network, and then to a television network. 
‘He and his minions were less than generous in us- 
ing their airwaves for public service, but they were 
expert in selling the idea that they were committed 
to public service. They sold, if not better shows, at 
least the idea that CBS was somehow classier than 


> the competition. They were skilled at selling their 


ideals, even when they did not fulfill them. And in 
all of this Bill Paley became very rich and more: 
he achieved a power over American taste and 
wrought an effect on American culture and sociol- 
ogy that had never been envisioned before. 


aley’s fascination with and attention to pro- 

gramming set him apart in broadcasting 

and made him more influential in our lives 
than David Sarnoff had been at NBC or Leonard 
Goldenson was at ABC. His devotion to program- 
ming and the criteria for programming he helped 
set affected daily what we saw and what we did 
not see on an instrument that was, in both overt 
and subliminal ways, more important and domi- 
nant in our lives than newspapers, radio, churches, 
and often, in the rootless America of the seventies, 
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more important than family and more influential 
and powerful than the government itself. 

David Sarnoff had been a poet of technology, 
the protégé of Marconi, a vis-onary in a new and 
revolutionary field. In the early twenties he had 
dreamed of installing something called the Radio 
Music Box in every American home, and by the 
thirties, when radios were finally arriving in 
people’s homes, he was alreacy pushing for some- 
thing called television. Radio competitors bought 
ads portraying Sarnoff as a gorilla wrecking the ra- 
dio industry and labeled him (they meant it pejo- 
ratively) a “televisionary.” He was the wireless op- 
erator who made good, a man more fascinated by 
his equipment than by the images, entertainment, 
or information it produced. 

For the most part, NBC’s parent company, RCA, 
dealt with matters that had nothing to do with NBC. 
ABC was the network stepchild, originally part of 
NBC until the government had demanded that NBC 
divest itself of its second network. ABC lacked a Pa- 
ley or a Sarnoff and, despite periodic attempts to up- 
grade its quality, lacked a sense of broadcast tradi- 
tion. Goldenson was the admimistrative officer of a 
vast entertainment conglomerate that had its real 
roots in Hollywood and dealt as much with movie — 
theaters and popcorn sales as it did with radio and 
television broadcasting. 

Bill Paley, by contrast, was a man totally of 
broadcasting. One man, one network for over forty 
years. He was not a man of technology like Sar- 
noff; technology intimidated him; he seemed more 
than a little allergic to Peter Goldmark, the ex- 
traordinary CBS scientist who invented the long- 
playing record and pioneered in color television. It 
was said of Paley that no ma:ter how well and re- 
liably a new invention tested out, when Paley 
touched it, it came apart. (Sernoff used to gloat— 
not without reason—-that Paley might be better and. 
shrewder than he in business matters, but when- 
ever Paley tried his hand at technology he always 
got his fingers burned.) But Paley did more to in- 
fluence what America saw every night than anyone 
at the other two networks. 

His preoccupation in the 1970s was very much _ 
what it had been thirty years earlier. He had been 
an owner of a radio station in Philadelphia before 
becoming a major shareholder in the embryonic 
CBS network in 1928, and his life has spanned the 
history of broadcasting. He never did as well at 
business ventures outside breadcasting as he did 
inside it; outside, his taste and smell often failed 
him. His company was born of broadcasting as the 
other two companies were not, and even in later 
years, as CBS grew and produced good guitars and 
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Barbara Cushing Mortimer (“Babe”) Paley 


































_ bad baseball teams, Paley never lost sight of the 
fact that programming was at the heart of it all. 
No one could imagine General Sarnoff reading a 
script for an NBC series; but no one could i imagine 
Bill Paley nor checking scripts extremely carefully 
for a CBS series. Over the years, Paley rarely 
missed a major weekly programming meeting; that 
above all was of priority. Thus, before a show was 
locked in at CBS and made part of the schedule, it 
bore to an uncommon degree Bill Paley’s imprima- 
tur, his vision of broadcasting, and his sense of :he 
national taste. 

Paley was not a mere corporate figure but a to- 
tal individual, a surviving original, a man who 
lived a life rich in its texture, who knew and en- 
joyed quality, and who demanded it in every as- 
pect of his own life. If he had helped engineer a 
broadcasting system that used ratings as virtually 
the sole criterion for prime time shows, then that 
told us something not just about Bill Paley and 
broadcasting but about the mercantile pressures of 
our society, the limits of our freedoms, what they 
did to even the best and most interesting of men. 

For the vehicle he dominated had a potential 
that staggered the imagination but disillusioned 
idealists, such as Sylvester (“Pat”) Weaver. 
_ Weaver, one of the major figures of the early tele- 

-vision days, the man who brought the Today Show 
and the Tonight Show to NBC television and 
Monitor to NBC radio, was not averse to profit, 
but he believed programming needed balance. He 
often talked of his special dream, television as a 
vehicle for turning the common man into the un- 
common man. But it had worked out differently; 
dreaming at CBS had produced a slightly different 
vision, that of turning common profit into uncom- 
mon profit. 
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Bill Paley liked to deny that he was powerful. 
He was quick to say that he never tried to stop a 
political program that went against his own politi- 
cal beliefs. He was smart enough to know that his 
position and influence were resented by some and 
that any visible sign of his taking pleasure in his 
power would only make things worse. But the 
truth was different. He had in fact systematically 
exercised power, even when deciding what he was 
not putting on. The failure to make a decision is a 
kind of decision, the failure to lead is a kind of 
leadership. His power was real, the impact of his 
taste and his values far-reaching. 


2. Up From a Good Five-Cent 


Cigar to Supermoney 


e has lived a rich and full life, enjoying 
his money and getting the full benefit of 
it. His social accomplishments have been 

at least as considerable as his business ones. He 
married one of the three fabled Cushing girls of 
Boston, Barbara Cushing Mortimer, a lady at once 
beautiful, gracious, and social. That gained him 
Jock Whitney as a brother-in-law and Mrs. Vincent 
Astor as a sister-in-law. A whole new world 
opened to him; eventually, in his progress through ` 
it, he became president and subsequently chairman 
of the Museum of Modern Art. A man who 
wanted the best in everything, he now had the ul- 
timate wife, a woman who was Vogue magazine 
sprung to life, who looked like Vogue and dressed 
like Vogue and lived in homes where Vogue would 
be at ease. If Bill Paley cared about taste, then the 
seconc Mrs. William Paley—Babe—was perfect be- 
cause she was taste, she was an arbiter of style by 
instinct and by nature; where she went, taste and 
style followed. She was, pronounced designer Hal- 
ston, “the number one fashion personality in 
America because all women notice her—and men 
too.” 

Not bad for William Samuel Paley, grandson of 
Isaac and Zelda Paley of Kiev, Russia, son of 
Samuel and Goldie Paley. Some thought the pic- 
ture cn the wrappers of Sam’s LaPalina cigars 
looked very much like Goldie, and though Bill Pa- 
ley insisted that it was just a coincidence, he con- 
ceded a certain similarity. Those two worlds, the 
world of Kiev and the Congress Cigar company, 
and the world of Babe Paley and Jock Whitney, 
contrasted sharply. Paley was part of that Long Is- 








land world but not entirely of it. He was not a 
member of Piping Rock, its exclusive country club, 
and he knew of the resentments provoked by his 
success and his profession and his religion. 

In the late 1950s, Philip Graham, publisher of 
the Washington Post, suggested to Paley that he 
join the F Street Club: the perfect club for him in 
Washington, said Graham, the right combination 
of good men, powerful, attractive, effective. He 
would be at home there. Paley, knowing the byz- 
antine ways of clubs and of restricted apartment 
houses, was nervous. He did not really like the 
idea of clubs, he told Graham; his experience was 
that he was better off without them. But Graham, 
a man of infectious enthusiasms, said not to worry 
about that, these were modern, serious, humane 
men of the world, and he, Phil Graham, would 
personally lobby it through. Paley, encouraged by 
the idea of Phil Graham as his floor manager, 
reluctantly agreed to let his name be put up. Phil 
Graham was very nearly as good as his word. He 
lobbied with great vigor and intelligence. A few 
weeks later he met a friend on a Washington-New 
York flight and seemed almost desperate for com- 
panionship. Graham’s customary enthusiasm was 
gone and he seemed somber. The friend asked 
what was wrong. “Oh, God,” said Graham, “this is 
one of the worst days of my life—this is the day 
I’ve got to go to New York and tell Bill Paley he 
¿was blackballed at the F Street Club.” 

Unattained WASP club memberships notwith- 
standing, Paley’s has been an extraordinary life: 
his great network, his marvelous and gentle wife, 
-his art collection, his entré to almost anything and 
anyone—an. instant American Rothschild in terms 
of status. And yet he possessed a quality that left 
many who knew him well with more than a small 
sense of doubt. He had acquired all that a man 
could acquire. (“Don’t buy Matisses and Picassos, 
David,” he said in the late forties to the CBS man 
<in, Paris, David Schoenbrun, “they've gone too 
high on the marke w. Buy Rembrandt, because 
‘Rembrandts are t t. They’re the best buy now 
and they’re always going to be great. You remem- 
ber that and remember that Bill Paley told you.” 
Schoenbi though not in the Matisse and Picasso 
league, remembered that, and remembered years 
later that Paley had been right, as usual. Rem- 
brandts had gone up more than Picassos and Ma- 
tisses.) 

He had pioneered in an industry that was in a 
perpetual state of revolution, and mastered it and 
stayed on top. And yes, CBS was the best, but the 
doubts. persisted, and what was more, they per- 
sisted among those who knew by far the most 
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about CBS, those who had worked there and who 
knew the difference between the reality and the 
potential of network broadcasting, the difference 
between what was and what might have been. Of 
the two very powerful drives working on Bill Pa- 
ley—the wish to make a profit, to drive CBS’s stock 
and profit ever upward, and the sense of excellence — 
and responsibility to the public—the second thrust — 
had clearly diminished over the years. The domi- 
nant thrust, ever more powerful, was for greater- 
profit, almost always at the expense of public time 
and public service or of willingness to experiment — 
in quality programming in the arts or public af- 
fairs. What was lacking was a modest sense of bal- 
ance. More, the trend was not good, for as televi- 
sion time became more expensive and thus more _ 
valuable, the cost of experimentation grew higher 
and the potential loss of revenue far greater. 

The networks always had an excuse or a scape- 
goat for whatever they chose to do or not to do | 
(the ratings, the affiliates, the FCC). The CBS pub- 
lic relations machinery was able to single out a. 
play at Christmastime, or a documentary like The 
Selling of the Pentagon, or claim that the network 
was doing very daring things in its situation come- _ 
dies (whites with blacks and blacks with whites). 
For if public affairs programs were sponsored and 
made a profit, that was not good enough; CBS de- 
manded superprofit, the kind that came. from 
dominating a key section of prime time, so that its 
share of a minute was worth two or three times as _ 
much as the (quite profitable) minute of the oppo- 
sition. That was profit, that was the ratings, and no 
one was better at the TV supermoney game than. 
Bill Paley and CBS. aa 


3. Facing Up to the High 
Cost of Quality 


: he evening prime time schedule must have 
high viewer ratings, always higher. Neither 
balance nor variety was important to the 

process; the only criterion was ratings, how many 
million Americans turned on a given show. Any 
weak show weakened the ratings, and any strong 
show strengthened them. The broadcasting industry 
assumes that all prime time television shows cost 
essentially the same. Costs go up only when a 
show fails and the schedule has to be revised. 
Since advertisers pay only by circulation—cost per 
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thousand viewers—and since the networks sell only 
- by circulation, the stakes are very high. If one net- 
work dominates, it might earn as much as $50 mil- 
lion more annually in profit than either of the 
other networks on the same outlay. A winner like 


Allin the Family might sell a minute for $125,000; 


-another program at the same hour might get as 
© little as $35,000. Since each half hour includes 
_ three minutes for commercials, a network can earn 
as much as $250,000 or more clear profit in thirty 
“minutes of broadcasting time. Over forty weeks, 
_ that translates into as much as $10 million in prof- 
its. At the heart of network competition each year 
was this need to drive the average share of the rat- 
ings up and above that of the competitors. If the 
average nighttime rating for CBS was 21, and 
“NBC 'got 19 and ABC 17, each point was worth 
„millions of dollars in profit. 

In the mid-sixties, a pleasant, mild CBS financial 
_ analyst named Dr. David Blank would meet with 
_ the CBS programming people and tell them in a 
deceptively modest manner, “Gentlemen, if present 
market conditions hold, I predict that if there is a 
strong schedule, that a point will be worth $10 mil- 
lion.” Ten million dollars! Everyone in that room 
knew what that meant, most particularly Bill Paley. 
The pressure in that room was enormous, and it 
never let up; pressure not just to put on winners 
and to improve them but to drive off potential los- 
ers, documentaries or serious theater which might 
appeal only to the intelligentsia and which, with 
their potentially lower ratings, might bring the av- 
-erage down. The system was brutal, and network 
officials often publicly complained that they were 
its victims. But the truth was that the networks had 
-invented the system, and its real architect, more 
< than anyone else, was William S. Paley. It was Pa- 
ley who decided early that ratings were the heart 
of broadcasting, the essence of the system, and it 
was Paley who wanted the ratings driven up, 
wanted everything, not just eight of the top ten 
shows, not nine, but all of them. (When Mike 
Dann came in one day in the sixties to announce 
that CBS had nine of the top ten daytime shows, 
Paley could only grumble and say, “That damn 
NBC always hangs in there for one.”) 
. From the early fifties on, Bill Paley dominated 
programming meetings. He was still sitting in dark- 
ened rooms at the age of seventy, watching rough 
cuts of a new show, critiquing it, demanding that it 
be better. Bill Paley at seventy still knew more 
about most of the shows than the younger men 
under him, probing for weak spots, calling his own 
people at midnight or 6 a.M. to talk about the 
show. Maybe the set looked a little cluttered, the 
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male lead needed a different jacket and a less mod 
tie—not everyone lived in California—maybe a girl 
was too buxom for a certain show, He was always 
looking for weakness because a weak show means 
a declining share of the audience, a drop in the 
rating averages, a reduction in profit. 

Superprofit negated quality. Quality involved 
risk and perhaps a smaller share of the audience, a 
lower rating. Quality was for the elite, and while it 
was good for prestige, it was not necessarily good 
for the ratings. As commercial television throve, 
potential profits were greater. The risks, therefore, 
in experimenting, in offering quality programming, 
were also greater. So fewer and fewer inspired dra- 
mas and documentaries were presented on CBS, or 
on other networks. There was less real account- 
ability to the public; all could be blamed on the 
ratings. There was a special quality of arrogance 
and isolation to the world of network executives, 
men who administered television but did not nec- 
essarily watch it, and it made them curiously kin 
to their alleged antagonists in the Nixon White 
House. Despite all their high-toned speeches and 
sophisticated corporate public relations, the essen- 
tial question that guided their decisions was, Will 
it play in Peoria? 


hose who argued for better programming, 

or at least more balanced programming, did 

not regularly penetrate the world of Bill Pa- 
ley. His was a world carefully constructed so that 
he would not hear anything he did not want to 
hear nor see anything or anyone he did not want 
to see. If CBS was in trouble, someone else was al- 
ways available to take the heat for the Chairman. 
Over the years it was usually Frank Stanton, the 
president of CBS, a man effortlessly skilled at testi- 
fying before Congress. He would journey down to 
Washington, practice his testimony for several days 
in his hotel room, and then do a star turn designed 
to disarm a potentially hostile -investigating com- 
mittee. Washington, in particular, was a city Bill 
Paley did not like to visit. It had little in the way 
of the graces he appreciated and many of the pres- 
sures he avoided. In 1962, after CBS had done a 
documentary on school integration called Storm 
Over the Supreme Court, Arthur Goldberg wanted 
it screened at a reception honoring his appoint- 
ment to the Court, an occasion when all the jus- 
tices would be present. Would someone please rep- 
resent CBS at the reception? Fred Friendly, who 
had produced the show, mentioned the invitation 
to Stanton, and Stanton seemed cool to the occa- 
sion. He saw no great merit in it for himself or the 








Chairman, So Friendly went for CBS. Friendly 
later made the mistake of mentioning the reception 
to the Chairman, who exploded. Clearly this was a 
rare good occasion in Washington. What right did 
Fred Friendly have to represent the company? 
This was an occasion when the Chairman and Mrs. 
Paley should have been there. 


ill Paley’s life was carefully and deliberately 
sanitized. Arthur Ochs Sulzberger of the 
New York Times might make himself 
available at dinner tables around New York to 
hear complaints about the paper, but those who 
dined with Bill Paley did not talk about The Bev- 
erly Hillbillies or Planet of the Apes or any other 
aspect of prime time television programming. In- 
deed, one of the unwritten rules of the Paley home 
was that one did not talk about programs at all. A 
few years ago, when one young family member 
casually mentioned how awful he thought most of 
the programs were, Babe Paley stomped out of the 
room and later accosted the young man, demand- 
ing to know how he dared to talk like that about 
television to Bill Paley in his own home. It was, 
thought the young man, as if he had touched on 
the ultimate forbidden subject. 

Bill Paley could see no one and think he saw ev- 
eryone, hear no dissent and believe he was hearing 
it all. He could herald to this reporter the great 
victories of CBS during its Watergate coverage 

and, carried away by the expansiveness of it, and 
knowing that the reporter had been impressed by 
CBS’s Watergate stories, spread his wings wider: 
why, without CBS’s coverage of Watergate, Nixon 
might not have fallen! CBS, he allowed himself to 
suggest, changed Watergate from a local to a na- 
tional story! Paley’s enthusiasm was contagious 
and seemed to imply that his own role was heroic, 
which it most decidedly was not. For he was con- 
veniently forgetting that in late October, 1972, 
when CBS finally showed two long, tough Water- 
gate reports on the Evening News, and Chuck Col- 
son, acting -é as the White House television honcho, 
r the first segment to complain bit- 
t, William S. Paley had worked very 
hard to make the news division drop the second 
part. Paley had not talked at that time about the 
importance of taking a local story and making it 
national; quite the reverse. Only a special kind of 
heroics on the part of people in his news division, 
many of whom felt that their jobs were on the 
line, had allowed the showing of the second seg- 
ment, albeit considerably cut down in length, 
graphics, and impact. So when this reporter quoted 
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details of this incident back to Paley, the Chair- 
man seemed surprised, for this was a Bill Paley the 
Chairman had chosen to forget and did not at the 
moment recognize. 

In the same interview, Paley became expansive 
about the news division, which, he said, was what 
television was all about. Again the charm and — 
warmth flowed. He had dedicated his whole life, 
he said, to preserving and protecting the news divi- 
sion from the savages who threatened it. It was his 
prime concern. As he talked he seemed oblivious: 
to the fact that the role of CBS News at CBS, Inc. 
is a very small and limited one. Though more than 
60 percent of the American people say that televi- 
sion is their prime carrier of the news and infor- 
mation, CBS, Inc. does not by a long shot think 
that CBS News is 60 percent of its self. Aside from ` 
the half-hour evening news show, CBS News had 
access to only 4 percent* of the prime time sched- 
ule (7:30 P.M. to 11 P.M. Eastern Time weekdays, 7 _ 
pM. to 11 p.M. Sunday) in contrast to 26 percent: 
for situation comedies, 12 percent for adventure 
and mysteries, and 16 percent for feature films. 


oday’s Bill Paley is a far cry from t 
young and open Bill Paley who above 
was close to his reporters, the only people 
in the company who called him by his first name 
and in whose prestige he tasked. Year after year 
the company became bigger, and as it did the role 
of reporters became smaller. In the eyes of the — 
men at the top of the corporation, nothing good 
came from the newsroom. It produced nothing but 
constant trouble and occasional red ink. So it was” 
best to keep the newsroom at a distance, to place 
corporate filters between Paley and the journalists, 
If the newsroom was not seen and not heard, then 
it would not seem to be asking for something or 
complaining about its lot. This in time became 
true: once the news division was not seen and not - 
heard, it did not ask for time and space, and it did 
not complain. : 
Yet, for all that diminished status, there was a. 
grudging respect for Paley among the older corre- 
spondents, a sense that the did care about quality 
in news, and above all tha: he was better than the 
generation of faceless men to come, men no longer 
mindful of Murrow and World War I, but loyal 
only to the bottom line. 
In 1973, when Bill Paley made a trip to Europe, 
he did something he had not done in years; he 


*A BBD&O study for a typical year, 1970-1971. NBC in the 


same study was listed at 2 percent for information and news, 
and ABC at nothing at all. 
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met with his correspondents. They were concerned 
about the future, concerned that political or other 
interference with CBS would surely increase. Nixon 
was but a symptom of what was to come. Winston 
Burdett, one of the last of the correspondents from 
the Murrow days left in Europe, asked Paley: 
“What about the future? You’ve been good to us 
~ but the pressures against the news division are ter- 
rible. What’s going to happen after you've gone?” 
-Paley answered, “I suggest you find a way for me 
to stick around for another twenty-five years.” Not 
everyone who knew Bill Paley thought he was kid- 
ding. 


4. The Chairman’s Dilemma: 
A Corporation with a 
Conscience? 


reat newspapers might see themselves as 
being in part consciences of a society, but 
they were not giant corporations. U.S. 
teel and Standard Oil were, like CBS, great cor- 
‘porations, but they did not contain small units 
dedicated to public service and to being a national 
conscience. CBS was special, a corporation with a 
onscience, and rarely did the twain meet, though 
they were always aware of each other. (Jim Aubrey 
once told Fred Friendly that he thought both men 
were being used. “They say to me, ‘Take your 
soiled little hands, get the ratings, and make us as 
much money as you can’; they say to you, ‘Take 
your lily-white hands, do your best, go the high 
road, and bring us prestige. ”) The conflict was 
-built in. And ironic. 
In the spring of 1974, when the President of the 
United States was locked in an epochal struggle 
: >with his adversaries in Congress and the media— 
_ including CBS News—and when fears at CBS’s 
corporate level about its role in the fight were 
greatest, the corporation was attaining unparalleled 
success. Though much of the nation was in a deep 
recession, CBS was genefating more money and 
profit than ever before—perhaps because free en- 
tertainment during a time of economic sag was at- 
tractive to viewers and thus to advertisers. In the 
second quarter of 1974, a record period, CBS 
earned $34 million net profit. One CBS executive 
congratulated Robert Wood, president of the tele- 
vision network, on this success. Wood, however, 
seemed to wince at the idea of it. 
“What’s wrong?” his friend asked. 
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“Do you realize that what we just accomplished 
now becomes the norm?--that we must go against 
it in the future, and if we slip below it it means 
we've. failed,” said Bob Wood. And he was right, 
The pressure continued to make even greater 
profit. and in the second quarter of 1975, CBS 
made $58.1 million net profit, just $10 million less 
than in all of 1969. 

Yet that world was very different from the world 
of watching television. Paley, like many of the men 
in television, was a purveyor, not a receiver. How 
different those worlds were he found out in the 
mid-sixties when he finally realized one of his life’s 
ambitions, to open a restaurant, this to be in the 
new multimillion-dollar CBS building. The name 
of the restaurant was The Ground Floor, and 
friends had not seen Paley, a total food nut, so ex- 
cited m years. He was always downstairs checking 
on the décor, sampling the soup, tasting the sauces. 
All he wanted, he told friends in 1965, was a 
simple place where a secretary could go downstairs 
and have lunch for seven or eight dollars. His 
pleasure was enormous when the restaurant finally 
opened. and his disappointment equal when it was 
not a wild success. At one point Paley, puzzled by 
the lack of its success, turned to the restaurateur 
running it for him, Jerry Brody, and suggested that 
they might try a supper club for those who eat 
around l} p.M., something that Paley liked to do, 
after an evening of concerts or theater. 

“Bill.” said Brody, “there ain't no supper busi- 
ness in this town.” 

“No?” answered Paley, puzzled. “Why not?” 

“Because everyone’s home watching the tube.” 

Even when Paley made a disastrous deal, it did 
not seem to matter; the sheer force of television 
and American demographics pushed his company 
ever upward. In 1951, CBS bought a company 
named Hytron. It was a major mistake. CBS 
wanted to go into manufacturing, and Hytron 
manufactured television sets—bad ones, it turned 
ut. Paley traded away to the Hytron people al- 
most a quarter of his company’s stock in the deal, 
a total failure that ended up costing CBS as much 
as $250 million. Even this fiasco did not seriously 
damage the company’s strength. At the heart of 
Paley’s success was a dual genius: his cold, shrewd 
business sense and an instinct for what was mar- 
ketable as mass entertainment. First the business 
ability. He was and is able to read the bottom line 
of a repert faster than anyone else around him, to 
ask the one question that subordinates least want 
asked. At meetings he waits, like a dozing croco- 
dile. If an aide’s voice is confident, sure, loud, he 
sits quietly. But if the official lowers his voice, if 








there is any sign of weakness, Paley, suddenly 
alert, is ready to pounce. 

If Paley had been in Hollywood, friends think, 
his shrewdness about entertainment would have 
made him the greatest movie mogul of them all. 
He has a sure sense of what the public wants and 
will accept; and, equally important in the world of 
Madison Avenue, he knows how to sell his ideas. 

A legendary story in broadcasting tells how 
young Bill Paley managed to sell a show to 
George Washington Hill, then head of the Ameri- 
can Tobaccc Company, the most important of all 
possible customers in those days. Hill was com- 
pletely committed to NBC, at that time the giant 
among networks. Paley worked carefully and 
shrewdly on Hill, charmed the old man, brought 
him the best ideas he had, and finally realized that 
no matter how well he got on with Hill, no matter 
how much personal rapport he achieved, Hill was 
not going to accept someone else’s ideas for a 
show. The ideas must seem to Hill to be his own. 
And so, on the umpteenth visit, Paley took the 
idea of a program featuring martial music—every- 
one liked martial music—and slowly let the idea 
slip out as if it had come from Hill. And as Hill 
warmed to his own idea, Paley, just a fraction of a 
step slower. warmed too. Yes, it did have possi- 
bilities, and he congratulated Hill on his original- 
ity. And CBS wound up with a program sponsored 
by American Tobacco, an important breakthrough 
for small CBS against the mighty NBC. 

Paley’s ear is still renowned. In the twenties, he 
took an ocean cruise and heard records of a then 
unknown singer named Bing Crosby. He wired 
back orders to sign Crosby immediately. His ear 
remains exceptional. Blair Clark, general manager 
in the news department in 1961, went to the open- 
ing night of Camelot with Paley and was aston- 
ished by the latter’s sense of the show. It was as if 
Paley was always a beat ahead of everyone else in 
the audience in laughing, in keeping time to the 
music. Clark was sure that Paley, who had put up 
money for the show, had been to rehearsals. But it 
was not true: Paley had never heard the show be- 
fore. His sense of entertainment simply made him 
that much quicker and more responsive than the 
rest of the audience. 

He knew talent and he knew people. He had a 
talent for hiring the best people (almost the entire 
top team at ABC News today worked for CBS at 
one time and went to ABC only out of career frus- 
tration, chiefly because the top jobs at CBS were 
already filled). Even in the early days in broad- 
casting, when CBS was a tiny company and NBC 
controlled two networks, Paley had an instinct for 
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Frank Stanton 


talent far greater than that cf David Sarnoff. Paley 
wanted the best people arcund him; Sarnoff be- 


lieved that he was the best, and at times his com- | 


pany was notable for its shortage of outstanding 
executives. (Indeed, Sarnoff once told Ralph Colin, 
Paley’s lawyer, “Bill likes to surround himself with — 
geniuses. I don’t want anyone around as smart as I 
am.”) But all of Paley’s talent did not necessarily 
make for a happy kingdom; rather, the conflict be- 
tween idealism and materialism was a constant 
problem. The king remained supreme, but a vast 
number of princes and consorts left CBS in vary- 
ing degrees of bitterness: Ed Klauber, who. set 
standards for newsroom integrity in broadcasting, 
Lou Cowan, Elmer Davis, Ed Murrow, Fred 
Friendly, and Frank Stanton. Yes, even Stanton, 
the man who had done mere than anyone else to 
create the image of CBS tand Paley), left disap- 
pointed and bitter, barely able to suppress his rage 
at Paley’s treatment of him. Upon Stanton’s depar- 
ture from CBS, involuntary as it was, these two ti- 
tans of broadcasting squabbled over the size of the 
office space and the amount of secretarial help 


Stanton was to retain, a dispute so intense that it 


went to lawyers. 


And Ralph Colin, who was for over forty years. i 


Paleys and CBS’s lawyer, left under the most 
strained circumstances of all. No one served Paley 
more loyally for so many years, sharing not just 
the CBS association, but an affinity for the cultural 
world of New York, the werld of concerts and mu- 
seums. Both were on the board of the Museum of 
Modern Art, though Colin, a descendant of “Our 
Crowd,” New York’s German-Jewish aristocracy, 
was by background more at ease in that world, 
while Paley was a bit more of an arriviste. 
Nonetheless, it was a good and mutually benefi- 
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cial relationship until 1969, when Bill Paley, acting 
as if he could operate as president of the board of 
the Museum of Modern Art the way he operated 
at CBS, violated the laws of the museum and arbi- 
trarily fired a director named Bates Lowry without 
consulting the members of the board. Colin, for 
reasons which at times must have bewildered beth 
men, dared at a subsequent meeting to challenge 
Paley, to say, yes, Bill Paley had violated the laws. 
His protest had no effect; Bates Lowry remained 
fired. The only real effect was upon Paley, who 
was furious. Two days later he summoned Colin to 
his office and fired him as his personal lawver. He 
did not stand when Colin came in the room, nor 
did he motion Colin to a seat, but he announced 
that he had given the matter considerable thought 
and decided to terminate the relationship. He said 
that Colin would still represent the company. A 
_ few months later, when Paley was in the Carib- 
_ bean, Frank Stanton was dispatched to tell Colin 
-that his firm had also lost the CBS account. 
The sting was real for Colin, an urbane and so- 
_ phisticated man, and the incident bothered him for 
some time. Eventually he called Paley and asked 
to come by and see him. Colin went to see the 
Chairman and very quickly made it clear why he 
was there. He was bothered by this scar, the 
abrupt loss of a great friendship. It was still very 
difficult, particularly because they saw each other 
at so many social and cultural functions, concerts, 
museum openings. Couldn’t they at least on the 
surface still be friends? Ralph Colin long remem- 
bered Bill Paley’s reply: “Ralph, we were never 
friends. You were my lawyer.” 


5. No Mogul Is an Island. 
Or Is He? 


oguls are not all alike. Hollywood moguls 

make a lot of money and have a kind of 

limited power, power over writers and 

producers and actresses. Moguls like Henry Ford 
dominate a certain vital industry and thus, by their 
skills or lack thereof, affect the entire national econ- 
omy. But the power they generate and the influence 
they wield has definable limits. A media mogul is 
different. Media businesses are often family owned. 
which often means that no limit is set on the megul’s 
term of office. The money is big, but more impor- 
tant, a media barony brings great respectability and 
legitimacy as well as political and cultural influence. 
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They may or may not be able to make or break ca- 
reers, fads, or trends, but people think they càn, and 
that is the next best thing. If they do not make par- 
ticulariy good friends, they are nonetheless for- 
midabie enemies. 

So it was for Bill Paley. He controlled just about 
every aspect of his own life; he saw no one he did 
not want to see; he tended to almost no business 
that he did not enjoy. He lived life on his own 
terms, and it should not be surprising that he ex- 
uded a sense of confidence and vitality. “He looks 
marvelous,” a young woman once said to Truman 
Capote at a dinner party, “look at all that energy 
and vitality.” “Yes,” said Capote, “he looks like a 
man who has just swallowed an entire human 
being.” Very little that was unflattering was written 
about him, because the great figures of the media 
treat each other with great respect. 

The one thing he could not beat was old age, 
and that fascinated him. He sought reassurances 
about it (he had an exploratory operation for can- 
cer which the doctors were reluctant to undertake 
but which he was convinced he needed; the results 
were negative). He surrounded himself with 
younger people, and he worked hard at keeping 
slim. He monitored all doctors carefully. He once 
called the CBS programming department to com- 
plain about a doctor being portrayed on a series 
that season, claiming that the doctor was too 
young, that people wouldn’t trust a doctor that 
youthful, and that he, Bill Paley, would not let a 
young man like that touch him. 

He did not in general like young men who 
crowded older men. It was one of the rare areas 
where his neuroses interfered with his instinct for 
programming. In 1959 CBS was showing a pro- 
gram called Rawhide which featured a prototype 
cowboy hero, played by Eric Fleming, and his 
sidekick. played by a then unknown younger actor 
named Clint Eastwood. Eastwood projected great 
force. and he gradually began to take the show 
away from Fleming. It was not a deliberate thing; 
he was simply too powerful for Fleming, and grad- 
ually the writers sensed it and began to play to it 
and to write a little more for him. Under normal 
conditions this would have delighted Paley. With 
his killer instinct he would have sensed the pres- 
ence of a great new star and he would have en- 
couraged the emphasis on Eastwood. Not this time. 
The producers of the show began to notice some- 
thing unusual in the Chairman, a wish to go 
against the natural (and successful) flow of the 
show. He began to call up and complain about 
Eastwooc, the young cowboy threatening the older 
cowboy. It’s not fair, Paley would complain, it’s 











not his show. It belongs to the other fellow. You've 
got to stop that kid from stealing the show. So the 
producers went to great efforts to rebalance the 
program and place Eastwood under greater re- 
straint. It was not Eric Fleming that Clint East- 
wood threatened, but William S. Paley. 


ometimes it is a young man’s world and 
sometimes it is not. The mood can vary: in 

1969 Paley decided to move aside a man 

named Tom Dawson, who was then president of 
the television network, trim and athletic at fifty- 
five. Paley called him in to let him have the news: 
he was in a pleasant mood, he liked Dawson, and 
he knew Dawson would understand. “Tom, we 
hate to lose you, but this is a young man’s world 
and we’ve got to let the young people have their 
day. It’s æ young man’s world.” He said it so 
charmingly that for a moment it seemed that Daw- 
son was seventy years old and Paley fifty-five. 
Then Dawson answered, “You're absolutely right, 
Mr. Chairman, and besides, it’s your candy store.” 

But there was something about the combination 
of age, isolation, and financial success that made 
Paley increasingly out of touch with some changing 
realities. He had been a liberal as a young man, 
and his first wife, an ardent New Dealer, had af- 
fected his politics. He still liked to think of himself 
as a liberal, though the truth was he had become a 
very conservative man. With an enormous corpora- 
tion to protect, and with personal wealth estimated 
at somewhere between $100 and $150 million, he 
had great vested interest in the status quo. Con- 
sciously and unconsciously he had erected barriers 
which isolated him; he was vulnerable only to 
those whọ were very powerful, such as Presidents 
and key senators. If the Nixon people had com- 
plaints about CBS, he once told Chuck Colson, 
they were just to call him personally. For years he 
had been kept from making mistakes by those 
around him at CBS, most notably by Frank Stan- 
ton. If Stanton had still been there, some believe, 
CBS would not have flip-flopped on the issue of 
analysis of presidential speeches and news confer- 
ences. 

It is not unusual for a man who has gotten older 
and richer to become more conservative and begin 
to lose his touch. But in Paley’s mind he was not 
old, he was still very much in charge, still the 
youthful, liberal Bill Paley fighting the good fight 
against the forces of darkness. In the summer of 
1971, while he was still president of the Museum 
of Modera Art, a number of people there thought 
it was exceptionally lucky that Paley was out of 
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the country when a strike by museum employees 
took place. The employees, people who work in a 
showcase for the rich. were badly underpaid, and 
the strike was tense and passionate. By the time 
Paley returned, the strike had been settled, but the 
first thing he did was look at the agreement and 
demand that the clause giving health benefits to 
the workers be stricken. These were benefits, by 
the MOMA’s lawyers’ own admission, that should 
have been granted five or ten years earlier. But Pa- 
ley was adamant. “I don’t care how you do it, but 
get those health benefits out of the contract.” 

John Hightower, the museum’s director, was ap- 
palled; it was basic to the agreement, basic to the 
kind of protection that, for example, CBS employ- 
ees had long enjoyed, and basic to common 
decency. Hightower, with the help of a lawyer, ma- 
neuvered around Paley and the agreement stood— 
as did some of the tension and unpleasantness sur- 
rounding the affair. A few weeks later Paley was at 
a museum opening when he spied Hightower’s at- 
tractive young wife, Caroline. He sidled over to 
her, and though normally she was very fond of 
him—the energy and charm still worked—this time 
she almost involuntarily withdrew from him. “You 
know.” he said, sensing the reason for her pulling 
back, “sometimes I get the feeling John doesn’t 
think I’m a liberal.” 


6. How Corporate Wealth 
Nourishes Corporate Timidity 


BS was a curious organization, licensed by 
the government, engaged almost con- 
stantly in some form of litigation with the 

government, and therefore acutely sensitive to the 
whims of the very powerful. Its main assets were 
airwaves, invisible and intangible, and thus its 
awesome financial success did not make it more 
confident and secure; rather, in a curious way, that 
very success seemed to underline the insecurity and 
vulnerability of the entire enterprise. (In 1967, 
Lyndon Johnson, momentarily annoyed at the net- 
work and wanting to keep it off balance, spotted in 
a speech written by Joe Califano a reference to the 
“public airwaves.” Johnson penciled in “the pub- 
lic’s airwaves,” a change in emphasis so sensitive 
that the next day every major broadcast lobbyist 
had nervously called Califano to see whether this 
heralded some dangerous new populist policy at 
the White House.) 
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It was all unnerving, so much profit supported 
by so much vulnerability, and though few stations 
in the history of broadcasting had lost their li- 
censes, the threat was always there. In 1960 Bobby 
Kennedy complained to a CBS official about cov- 
erage of his brothers campaign. When the official 
replied, quite properly, that CBS was covering Jack 
Kennedy much the way the New York Times cov- 
ered Jack Kennedy, Bobby said yes, that was true, 
but CBS was licensed by the government and the 
Times was not. CBS was dependent upon the mar- 
ketplace, as newspapers were, but the stakes were 
so much higher, the possibilities so much more se- 
ductive for television as opposed to print, that he 
marketplace set the norm for television as it did 
not for newspapers or magazines. The result was 
an essentially timid journalistic vehicle. Bill Paley, 
however, had a different and somewhat more gen- 
erous term: “a consensus medium,” he called it. 
But the temptation of the marketplace system- 
atically drove Paley away from the newsroom and 
toward programming and the business of making 
money. 

As the 1950s began, the Cold War was prodac- 
ing a domestic backlash, McCarthyism, and an ac- 
companying political sterility—creating stories 
CBS’s star reporters insisted on covering. Televi- 
sion was arriving as a new national medium and 
the greatest advertising vehicle in history. Thus the 
political threat generated by serious newsmen 
doing their job coincided with the proliferation of 
commercial profits beyond the imagination of ary- 
one at CBS. 

For the first twenty-five years, ending in 19£2, 
CBS’s profits always seemed to level out at $4 or 
$5 million a year. In 1950, the year Joe McCarthy 
gave his Wheeling, West Virginia, speech, televi- 
sion was just beginning on a national hookup. 
Profits for that year were $4.1 million. In the same 
year, Jack Benny, Burns and Allen, and Steve Al- 
len made their first appearances on television. Ey 
1951, Americans owned 16 million television ses. 
By 1953, television reached 21 million homes and 
CBS’s profits reached $8.9 million. The next year, 
1954, the year of Ed Murrow’s McCarthy show, 
profits reached $11.4 million. In 1957, 42 millicn 
homes had television sets and profits had mounted 
to $22.2 million. (By 1965 the profit drive seemed 
to dominate the entire company at the expense ef 
its other responsibilities, and at one point Fred 
Friendly asked Paley how much profit CBS had 
earned that year. “Fifty million,” the Chairman as- 
swered. “Thats enough!” shouted the bumptiors 
Friendly, but he was wrong. It was not enough. A 
decade later, profits had more than doubled.) 
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Joseph McCarthy (right) with Roy Cohn 


These riches and the corporate timidity that 
nourished them did not ennoble CBS’s sense of its 
Journalistic mandate. The very reporters who had 
made CBS so respectable during the war now 
threatened the network’s commercial success. As 
television became more and more powerful, politi- 
cians began to monitor television reporters as they 
had never monitored print reporters. As profits in- 
creased, CBS diversified (spending the profits in 
corporate purchases so they could not be taxed), 
increasingly buying outside CBS so that the com- 
pany would be less vulnerable to government regu- 
lation. As the company grew, the corporation 
dominated, and accountability in any true sense di- 
minished. Accountability was owed only to the cor- 
poration, which meant only to profit and the bot- 
tom line. Year by year, as CBS News became 
more controversial and more troublesome to its su- 
periors, it also became a smaller and smaller part 
of the corporation. 

Bill Paley, in turn, became more and more a 
mercantile figure. On rare occasions when friends 
complained about the types of shows CBS was run- 
ning, he answered that his job was to drive up 
CBS stock. He would tell his top aides at high- 
level meetings that he wanted a 15 percent in- 
crease in profit every year. That sort of profit mar- 
gin could be maintained only by cutting back on 
documentaries and experimental plays. Did he 
really have to do this? a friend asked. After all, the 
network was very profitable anyway. Yes, he an- 
swered, the board forced him to. In fact, the board 
was his own handmade rubber stamp. Or he an- 
swered that he personally would like to see more 
and better documentaries, but he had responsi- 


bilities to the stockholders of CBS to consider, the 
universities which had bought stock, and the wid- 
ows with children whose futures depended on him. 
It was too bad, he continued: the worst mistake he 
had ever made was going public and bringing 
these pressures upon himself. 

The truth: was that he loved it, loved those pres- 
sures, loved the idea of escalating stock value al- 
most as much as he loved the reality of it. Some 
who worked closely with him over the years could 
tell from the tone of his voice at the end of the 
day whether CBS sock had risen or fallen, noting 
in his voice either jauntiness or a slight sag and 
querulousness. One or two, hearing his voice, 
would pencil in them own predictions, just to check 
with the New York Times listing the next day. It 
was not small stuff; one point might mean millions 
of dollars. In a way. the profits were a daily public 
announcement of kis stewardship, something that 
the big boys in the big world in which he operated 
understood and respected. A tribute to him and to 
his manhood. All of this pulled him away from the 
news division. He even told a stockholders’ meet- 
ing in 1965 that profits might have been higher, 
but news coverage of unscheduled events, such as 
space shots, civil rights demonstrations, and the fu- 
neral of Winston Churchill, had cost the stock- 
holders six cents. a share. Profits, which had been 
going up annually in imcrements of 15 percent or 
more, had not only leveled off but, in 1965, had 
dropped slightly. It was a moment of mercantile 
bluntness. Clearly, there would have to be fewer 
unscheduled. events. A year later, profits were up 
to more than $63 million. 


ut journalistic deminance and commitment 

have rarely been parallel to commercial 

success in broadcasting; quite the reverse. 
Often, great moments in public service broad- 
casting have come when one network was lagging 
in the ratmgs race, had a weak programming 
schedule, aad thus had little to lose, little of con- 
sequence to-interrupt. At such times, boosting news 
may seem the cheapest way to forge ahead. Robert 
Kintner did the nation (and ABC) a service in 
1954 by deciding to televise the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. ABC was the only network that did, but 
that decision was made easier by the weakness of 
the ABC daytime schedule. Why not let the Senate 
of the United States provide some excellent pro- 
gramming? Later, when Kintner brought an ex- 
citing news orientation to NBC, it was a move dic- 
tated again at least partially by need. CBS in those 
days was so far ahead in everything else, why not 
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make an effort in news, make the station exciting, 
break in relentlessly on regularly scheduled pro- 
grams? In 1973, when Gordon Manning of CBS 
was trying to hire Sally Quinn of the Washington 
Post to be the instant star of the badly lagging 
CBS Morning News, Ms. Quinn asked whether 
CBS News really wanted someone as outspoken as 
she was, someone so likely to speak the unspeak- 
able. Manning’s answer was an extraordinarily re- 
vealing statement. 

“Paley wants controversy, and so does Salant,” 
he answered. “You can get away with much much 
more at that hour than you ever could on the Eve- 
ning News.” Something congenital to broadcast- 
ing: a willingness to take risks only when you are 
weak. 

Indeed, some people krowledgeable about 
broadcasting are ungenerous enough to think that 
Bill Paley went into public affairs in a big way in 
the early years precisely because NBC was so 
much larger and more powerful in every other 
way. For in the beginning, NBC dominated. It was 
born of RCA, and RCA was the giant in the field 
of radio and electronics, having been created by 
AT&T, Western Electric, General Electric, and 
Westinghouse. NBC, with net one but two net- 
works, was started in 1926; at the time it seemed .. 
almost invincibly richer and better connected than 
the fledgling CBS. Thus the attraction for Paley of 
public affairs, the best and quickest way to make a 
reputation. Yet Paley had no background in jour- 
nalism, no sense or feel for it; his guide in these 
matters was a former New York Times editor 
named Ed Klauber. Klauber was a dour, morbidly 
shy man who managed to transfer the best tradi- 
tions of print journalism to the then seedy, undisci- 
plined, and unprofessional world of broadcasting. 
He believed strongly that radio as a mass vehicle 
had special obligations in the field of journalism, 
that the average listener could make up his mind 
which toothpaste or what car to buy, but that he 
had no capacity to judge the reliability of news. 
That burden, Klauber felt, was totally on the net- 
work. He probably saved radio journalism from 
hyped-up Walter Winchellism, or, equally dan- 
gerous, from the kind of vacuum that might have 
encouraged government-operated broadcasting, as 
in countries such as France. He helped educate 
young Paley on the importance of, and responsi- 
bility for, good public affairs programs; set the es- 
sential standards for broadcast journalism; helped 
make the subsequent emergence of Murrow and 
his group possible; and contributed to the aura 
that somehow CBS was different, just a little bet- 
ter, just a little classier, than NBC. 
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7. The Chairman Transforms 
Broadcasting and Joins the 
Beautiful People 


hotos of the young Bill Paley have an al- 

most electric quality; he seems to project 

an avidity for life, an excitement about 
what he is and what he will be. What luck that his 
own coming of age, his own manhood, should dove- 
tail perfectly with the birth and coming of age of 
such a great new force as a radio network. 

Sam Paley had made a fortune at the Congress 
Cigar Company: Sam Paley, who had started by 
rolling his own after Ais immigrant father had 
wasted away his fortune. At the depths of the De- 
pression, Sam Paley sold the Congress Cigar Com- 
pany for some $30 million. But before he did, he 








made his son apprentice at every level of the busi- 
ness. When, in 1928, the chance came for Bill to 
acquire the CBS network, Sam immediately put up 
an estimated $400,000 for his son, shrewdly believ- 
ing that the broadcast bubble would either burst 
quickly or develop into something very big, in 
which case it would be marvelous and very liber- 
ating for his son. 

Bill Paley’s background was business. He had 
gone to the Wharton School of Business at the 
University of Pennsylvania. As a young man, he 
had become interested in radio while doing adver- 
tising for the Congress Cigar Company. His father 
and uncle Jake were away one summer, and for 
$50 a week he put Miss LaPalina and a ten-piece 
orchestra on a local station. When Jake Paley re- 
turned from vacation he was furious with the ex- 
penditure and canceled the show. A few weeks 
later Sam Paley was musing that, though the com- 
pany had spent half a million on print advertising 


Looking at the Bottom Lines 


f Bill Paley took Wall Street and its judgment of his 

_ Stewardship seriously, it was not an unrequited afair, 
Wall Street reciprocated; it liked the way he ran his 
company, liked his preoccupation with the bottom fine, 
and respected his toughness and shrewdness. In particu- 
lar Wall Street financiers liked CBS because it was pri- 
marily a broadcasting empire. CBS's programming and 
performance were central to Paley’s preoccupation, and 
the broadcast aspects of CBS were less diluted by other 
forces and interests than was the case with the two com- 
peting networks. For example, in financial circles it was 
generally believed that the ill-fated entrance of NEC's 
parent, RCA, into the computer world in the late 1660s 
hurt NBC and siphoned off time and money that m ght 
have gone into the network, and indeed, NBC ended up 
supporting some of the weaker RCA ventures. Now ‘hat 
RCA is out of the computer market it is believed that 
NBC has been considerably Strengthened. Analysts who 
Specialize in broadcasting think that Paley has probzbly 
Stayed in charge a little too long, that his corporate di- 
versification has been spotty, and that he tends to t-eat 
CBS as if it were still a small company. But they nene- 
theless respect his commitment to programming and his 
pursuit of talent; by comparison General Sarnoff’s son 
Robert, who recently jumped or was pushed from the 
chairmanship of RCA, never seemed to them a com- 
manding figure. CBS’s profits have confirmed these esti- 


mates: a smaller company in contrast to RCA-NBC, it 
has been incomparably profitable. At times during the 
1960s it accounted for 75 percent of the total profit in 
broadcasting, and generally, over the last fifteen years, 
has beaten NBC in profit on a rough scale of 8 to 5 or 
9 to 6 with ABC showing profit only in the last three 
years. CBS’s net profits after taxes for the last decade: 


1964 $47.6 million 
1965 47.4 million 
1966 63.6 million 
1967 51.4 million 
1968 56.5 million 
1969 69.7 million 
1970 61.2 million 
1971 63.8 million 
1972 82.8 million 
1973 94.5 million 
1974 108.5 million 


The heart of this profit is broadcasting, despite the di- 
versification of the corporation. Thus the net sales from 
the CBS broadcast group* have averaged at just under 
50 percent of the overall CBS net sales for the last few 





* The broadcast group includes the television network, the 
five locally owned and operated stations (such as WCBS in 
New York) which the FCC permits each network, and the 
radio network, 





but never got any playback, now everyone wanted 
to know what had happened to the LaPalina Hour. 
So the Paleys returned to radio, sales went up dra- 
matically, and Bill Paley learned that for certain 
products. radio offered a greater potential than 
print advertising. 

From the outset Paley transformed network 
broadcasting. One of his first and shrewdest moves 
was to make the network as attractive as possible 
to affiliate stations, knowing that the bigger the au- 
dience, the more leverage he would eventually 
have with advertising. So where NBC, the more se- 
cure and established of the networks, was selling 
its weaker shows to affiliates, Paley devised an in- 
genious formula to make his unsponsored shows 
free to affiliates—as many as ten or twelve hours a 
day. All he asked in return was the right to option 
a certain amount of time for sponsored network 
shows; this allowed him to sign a contract with a 
sponsor knowing the affiliates would clear the time. 


years: $727.) million in the broadcast group out of a to- 
tal of $1.5 ‘billion in 1973, and $813.9 million in the 
broadcast group out of a total of $1.7 billion for CBS in 
1974, But the income—before taxes—has been closer to 
75 percent of the CBS total: $135.7 million for the 
broadcast group out of a total of $184.4 million for CBS 
as a whole in 1973 and $163.8 million for the broadcast 
group out of a total of $220.2 million in 1974. The NBC 
figures are harder to come by because RCA has always 
buried them within its overall figures. In the past, the 
company has told reporters that broadcasting constitutes 
15 percent of the RCA total. Privately, experts on 
broadcasting place it closer to an average of 30 to 35 
percent, pethaps 40 percent, of the RCA total. A good 
example of how the network numbers break down—with 
ABC showing abnormally higher profits than usual—is 
the 1974 pretax figure which gives the CBS network a 
pretax profit of $110 million on revenues of $650 mil- 
lion, compared to NBC’s $66 million on revenues of 
$590 million, and ABC’s $49 million on revenues of 
$550 million. In 1973 the network pretax profits were 
CBS $88.2.. NBC $66, and ABC $36.7 million. (These 
are figures the networks supply to the FCC, and are 
computed <lightly differently from the way comparable 
figures are reported to corporate stockholders.) 

By contrast to the high profitability of CBS, RCA, a 
vastly larger company, has had comparably smaller 
profits of which broadcasting accounts for a percentage 
far out of its proportion within the company. An in- 
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There was something in this for everyone—it was 
the height of the Depression, and frail local sta- 
tions were suddenly getting free entertainment; 
similarly, it was increasing Paley’s audience and 
centralizing broadcasting pover in New York. 
Within a year the number of CBS affiliates had 
more than doubled. No wonder, then, that CBS 


blossomed under his leadership: gross earnings a 


went from $1.4 million in 1928 to $4.7 million in- 
1929 and $28.7 million by 1937, and the number 


of affiliate stations went from 16 to 114 in the first 


decade of his leadership. 


revolution was taking place in communica- 

tion and advertising, and young Bill Pa- 

ley was at the center of it. He seemed 

perfectly designed for his new role—tall, handsome, 
always seen with good-looking women on his arm. 
He was something of a ladies’ man, and a man to 


formed estimate for NBC in 1974 stated that broad- 
casting accounted for roughly 15 percent of RCA’s sales 
and revenues and 42.6 percent of its profits. Here for 
the years 1970-1974 are the informed estimates of 
NBC’s broadcasting profits, RCA’s overall profits, and 
RCA’s overall sales and revenues: $ 
RCA: sales 
& revenues 
$3.34 billion 
3.54 billion 
3.86 billion 


NBC profits 

1970 $39.6 million 
1971 26.3 million 
1972 36.0 million 
1973 47.7 million 183.7 million 4.28 billion 
1974 48.3 million 113.3 million 4.62 billion 
Financial experts on Wall Street believe, however, 
that both NBC and ABC are coming up quickly. Last 
fall’s CBS lineup was the weakest in years. In the early 
1970s, NBC began to strengthen its network. schedule 
and to invest for a long-range future. Thus, for the 
1973-1974 season NBC produced 27 experimental pilots 
for shows, compared to only 12 for the more secure and 
stable CBS. This was comparable to a far greater and 
more costly investment in research and development, 
and it has begun to pay off. In 1974 NBC suffered fewer 
cancellations of programs than CBS or ABC. In 
1972-1973 ABC, which had always been the stepchild of 
the networks, began to get a reputation as a potentially 
hot item on Wall Street, the up-and-coming network. 
Although the big breakthrough hasn't occurred yet, 
ABC's progress is nonetheless dramatic. ~D.H. 


RCA profits 
$107.4 million 
1286 million 
158.1 million 








savor, to enjoy life. A man of the world. All things 
would soon be possible for Bill Paley despite his 
Russian-Jewish origins. (This was and is a poini of 


some sensitivity. Wh a recent book about CBS 
by reporter Robert z described Paley as a Rus- 
sian Jew, Paley’s ii: man, Kidder Meade, sent out 
a letter to book reviewers purporting to correct fac- 
tual inaccuracies in the book and noting, among 
other things, that Paley was not a Russian Jew— 
which, in the pecking order of the American Jew- 
ish community, was not as good as being a Ger- 
man Jew—he was an American Jew.) 

He was not, then, of New York’s Jewish aristoc- 
racy. The smell of cigars was still on his money, a 
problem of which he was acutely aware. He was at 
once proud of his background and yet intensely 
Sensitive about it. It could even warp his sense: of 
entertainment. His aides had gotten an early op- 
tion on Fiddler on the Roof, which they were sure 
would be a smash success. They were surprised 
when Paley, after reading the script and listening 
to the music, turned it down. To one assistant he 
said that it seemed good, but wasn’t it too Jewish? 
He told another friend, “I couldn’t do it—it’s the 
story of my own family.” 

If, as a young man, he was blocked from the 
staid and somewhat stuffy world of “Our Crowd,” 
he quickly moved into what was then known as 
Café Society. What Paley became a part of 
evolved into the Beautiful People—the powerful, 
the successful, the rich, the glamorous, the cele- 
brated, and their attendants. Eventually they oat- 
stripped and engulfed traditional Society. In 1932 
Paley married Dorothy Hart Hearst, who had re- 
cently been divorced from John Randolph Heasst. 
She had been one of the most beautiful girls in 
Los Angeles, bright, vivacious, quick, a favorite of 
old W. R. himself. The home she created for Bill 
Paley was an exciting place, a center for people 
like the David Selznicks, Bernard Baruch’s con- 
fidant Herbert Bayard Swope, and some of FDE’s 
braintrusters: people who were involved in the is- 
sues of the day and were successful. Those who 
knew Bill and Dorothy liked the idea of their 
being together, not just because they looked so at- 
tractive, but because their friends sensed that 
Dorothy was a good influence on Bill, somewhat 
more political than he, and something of a con- 
science for him. She was, friends thought, a 
woman with a strong ethical sense, and they often 
heard the word “principle” coming from her. But 
there was also, they thought, a certain tendency io 
show that she was smarter than Bill, and on occa- 
sion a tendency to correct him. Bill Paley, friends 
noted, did not seem to be a man who wanted io 
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be corrected by his wife. Even so, in the late 
thirties they were a handsome couple, and he was 
beginning to be known as a major business figure, 
though his company was still more successful than 
prestigious. A new dimension of status, however, 
was soon to arrive; the world was about to go to 
war, and World War II enlarged both the role of 
modern communications and the importance of 
Bill Paley. 


8. Enter Ed Murrow, an 
Innately Elegant Man in an 
Innately Inelegant Profession 


n 1937 a job opened up for a head of CBS’s 
European division. It was, in effect, a busi- 
ness job, involving scheduling prominent Eu- 

ropeans for CBS broadcasts. It was not a journalis- 
tic job at the start. For a time it appeared likely 
to go to a young man named Fred Willis, who was 
charming, sociable, and graceful. A colleague asked 
Willis about the rumor, since the job was consid- 
ered something of a plum. No, answered Willis, he 
had thought it over, but he wanted a real future at 
the company, and the one thing he was sure of 
was that you should never be that far from head- 
quarters. So the job went instead to Edward R. 
Murrow. 

Murrow. The right man in the right place in the 
right era. An innately elegant man in an innately 
inelegant profession. A rare figure, as good as his 
legend. His presence was so strong that it still lives. 
In many ways, because he was what he was, CBS 
News is today what it is. He was shy and often 
withdrawn in personal conversation, but totally 
controlled and brilliant as a communicator. His 
voice was steeped in civility, intelligence, and com- 
passion. He was a man who, much as Lindbergh 
did, spanned the oceans and shortened distance 
and heightened time. He helped make radio re- 
spectable as a serious journalistic profession, and 
more than a decade later, simply by going over to 
television, had a good deal to do with making that 
journalistically legitimate too. He was, in a way, 
more an educator than a journalist. His own career 
and the technological revolution he was part of 
helped mark America’s transformation from a post- 
Depression isolationist nation to a major inter- 
national superpower. His very voice bridged the 
ocean, brought Europe (and thus potentially 
threatening alien powers) closer, and made its 
presence more immediate and more complicated. 
He helped educate the nation in the process of en- 



































There are still some things. 
mericans know how to do best. 


1. One of them is building our phone system. 
The calls Americans make will double by 1985. 
So the people at Western Electric and Bell Labs have 
developed a new switching system to handle 
more than 350,000 long-distance calls an hour. 


2. The first of these electronic 

systems will go into service 
in early 1976. Western Electric 
installer Bob Doss and phone 

company technician Kathy Czap 

help put it through 
the equivalent 

of 20 years 

testing 

in months. 


3. The “brain” of this 
switching system connects 
100 calls a second, while 

it tests itself and reports on 
its own performance. 






4. Tiny electronic 
memories control the correct 
pach for every call out of 
billions of possible 

connections. 


Making a phone call 
may be a small thing to you. 
But to us it’s a big job. 
It takes a delicately 
balanced network of more than 
a trillion parts for you to reach the 
one phone you want out of 140 million. 
Working with A Labs ane your 
phone company, we at Western lectric : 
help make sure that all the parts work Western Electric 
together with just one goal in mind: 
Making your phone system We're part of the Bell System. 
the best system in the world. We make things that bring people closer. 














This new kind of car was developed 
for those people who wanted the 
economy and maneuverability of a 
small car, but did not want to sacri- 
fice comfort and ride. 


It is available in two versions: Dodge 
Aspen and Plymouth Volaré. 


To give you a big-car ride, 
we invented a new suspension. 


This new kind of small car called for a new sus- 
pension. So, our engineers invented an Isolated 
Transverse front suspension (Patent Pending). 
It’s truly unique. Road shock is kept as far away 
from the driver and passengers as possible. 


For greater quiet, we engineered 
two noise-reducing systems. 


Most people take noise for granted in a small car. 
But not our engineers. They developed two 
special sound systems. A sealing system that 
minimizes wind noise and an insulation system 
that reduces road noise. 


Dodge Aspen and Plymouth Volaré 
are roomier than many larger cars. 


We reserved smallness for the outside. Our sedan 
models offer more total headroom and legroom 
than many bigger cars. The two-door coupes seat 
five passengers, comfortably. The four-door and 
the station wagon models seat six, comfortably. 





_ We took the things you said 
and engineered them into 


No small-car scrimping on comfort. 


Getting in and out of some small cars can be a 
problem. In these cars, our engineers developed 
wide door openings that make it easy. On some 
models, there’s even available a seat that not 
only gives the driver a greater amount of comfort 
adjustment than conventional seats, but also a 
pull-strap seat-back release that lets you get in 
and out of the back seat of the two-doors using 
only one hand. 


Plymouth Volaré and Dodge Aspen are 
designed to make it easier to see the road. 


We evaluated the relationship between the 
driver, the steering wheel and the seat to put you 
in a comfortable position to see the road, and 
large windows and windshield make it even 
easier to see. 


Aspen and Volaré achieved E.P.A. rated 
highway mileage of up to 30 m.p.g. 
According to official E.P.A. estimated mileage 
results, Aspen and Volaré with Slant Six engines 
and manual transmissions got 30 on the highway 
and 18 in the city with their wagon models, and 
27 on the highway and 18 in the city with their 
coupes and sedans.* We did this by designing the 
shape to reduce wind friction. Then we reduced 
weight to about a thousand pounds less than a 
full-size car. That all helps increase economy. Of 
course, your actual mileage may differ depending 
on your driving habits, the condition of your car 
and optional equipment. 

“In California, see your dealer for E.P.A. mileage 
figures for California equipped cars. 























Plymouth Volaré and Dodge Aspen 
are covered by The Clincher. 


This means that for the first 12 months of use, 
any Chrysler Motors Corporation dealer will fix, 
without charge. for parts or labor, any part of 
your 1976 Dodge Aspen or Plymouth Volaré we 
supply (except tires) which proves defective in 
normal use, regardless of mileage. Of course, the 
owner is responsible for normal maintenance 
such as changing filters and wiper blades. 


With three body styles, your choice 
is not restricted. 


These new small cars are offered as a 2-door 
coupe, a 4-door sedan and a 4-door station wagon— 
in several versions. Our new-size wagon weighs 
up to 1,200 lbs. less than some bigger ones. That 
means you'll save gas and even though it’s two 
feet shorter than a full-size wagon, you can carry 
92% as much weight and up to 76% as much 
bulk. Compare what you can carry with competi- 
tive wagons. 
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were important in big cars 
a new kind of small car. 


They’re even easy to service. 

We included all of our electronic advances. That 
means you can forget about replacing points and 
condensers. And, under normal driving con- 
ditions, there is no recommended transmission 
maintenance. . 


We wanted you to be able to order 

the options you wanted. 

Many small cars are limited in the number of 
convenience options you can add. Ours can take 
all the important ones. For example, air con- 
ditioning engineered to provide comfort levels 
comparable to larger cars, power seats, power 
windows, electric door locks, tilt steering wheel, 
4-speaker stereo, sun roof, power steering, power 
disc brakes, 50,000-mile battery, Sure-Grip axle, 
4-speed manual overdrive transmission. 


The price may be the biggest 

surprise of all. 

You will find it hard to believe that you can get so 
much car, so much value for such a low price. 


We made two versions ... 

with two names . . . Dodge Aspen 

and Plymouth Volaré. 

Aspen at your Dodge dealer’s. Volaré at your 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer’s. See them now. 


le, 
Tad CHRYSLER 


CORPORATION 





Edward R. Murrow 





tering the larger world. He also helped inaugurate 
an era in which the very speed of communicaiion 
became a form of power. 

His was a unique coming. No other broadzast 
journalist has ever accumulated the prestige that 
Murrow enjoyed both inside and outside the com- 
pany. There were many reasons for this. For one 
thing, radio broadcasting was so embryonic ‘hat 
while Murrow was proving to be so good and the 
story proving to be so important, his emplovers 
had not yet developed the sort of complicated in- 
ternal checks that might keep him down or limit 
him. Quite the reverse. As his comet ascended. so 
did that of CBS. The network was the direct Pen- 
eficiary of his excellence, so there was little desire 
to restrain him, or to set narrow limits of objectiv- 
ity. He was reporting on the survival of the 
English-speaking peoples, on the democracies ver- 
sus the Nazis. Britain’s finest hour also became his 
and American radio’s finest hour. 

In less heroic and more dubious wars (Kerea 
and Vietnam come to mind), where American sur- 
vival was not at stake, no American commentator 
made a similar reputation. And, in Vietnam, tkose 
correspondents who did make considerable repata- 
tions also became controversial, respected by seme 
of the elite and by their peers, but loathed by the 
government, and often something of an embarrass- 
ment to their own companies. Murrow was an. or- 
nament to management. His role and the nature of 
the war allowed him to accumulate enormous capi- 
tal both within the company and within the profes- 
sion. His subsequent and hardly hasty decisior to 
expend some of that capital and to be a com- 
parably tough-minded correspondent on the do- 
mestic scene created tension and quickly marked 
the parameters of freedom within broadcasting in 
the 1950s. He was the same Murrow with the seme 
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high standards, but year after year he became less 
and less of a corporate asset. 

Murrow was not a trained journalist, and this 
was an advantage, because there is a great differ- 
ence between the words and rhythms of print jour- 
nalism and the words and rhythms of spoken 
English. That being the case, he had nothing to 
unlearn. The spoken word is colloquial; print jour- 
nalism, when read aloud, is stilted and forced, de- 
prived of its natural balance. Murrow was de- 
scended from southerners who had moved to the 
Far West, and his family retained a sense of old- 
fashioned High English, an almost poetic language 
which is fast disappearing from the land. Words 
were important by themselves. As a young man he 
had worked as a logger among tough lumbermen 
of the Northwest, and this rough company not 
only expedited the changing of his name from Eg- 
bert to Edward, but gave him an appreciation of 
the intelligence and shrewdness of ordinary people 
and how to talk to them. Later he studied drama 
and voice with some excellent teachers at Washing- 
ton State University, and this honed his sense of 
timing and rhythm. One speech teacher in particu- 
lar, Ida Lou Anderson, had sensed his potential; 
later. when Murrow was in London, she suggested 
the pause in his “This . . . is London” trademark. 
Unlike most correspondents, he knew that pauses 
and the absence of words could be as important as 
the words themselves. He had just the right touch: 
enough drama in his voice to make what he was 
saying unusually effective, but not so much as to 
sound like a phony or a ham. His was a natural 
sense of the drama of his medium. Once, during 
the Blitz, Murrow held a microphone on the side- 
walk during severe German bombing in order to 
convey the sound of what he was describing—the 
order and calm with which the British walked to 
their bomb shelters. 

He was not an intellectual; many of the men he 
hired—Sevareid, Kendrick, Smith, Schoenbrun— 
were far more cerebral than he. But he was an ex- 
cellent communicator; he had the ability to take 
something that was happening in one part of the 
world and make it comprehensible and significant 
to people living thousands of miles away. His tal- 
ents were special but were not necessarily those of 
a brilliant man, for brilliant men often end up 
talking only to themselves. Rooted as he was in 
the middle class, Murrow could understand the 
complicated pressures of a shrinking world. Again 
and again he taught younger reporters at CBS to 
try to envision their friends back home, try to pic- 
ture themselves standing at the bar or some other 
local hangout and, over one or two drinks, explain- 











A new television series on PBS 


THE ADAMS CHRONICLES 












“The story of the Adams family runs like a scarlet thread of moral courage | 








Proto: Cari Samrack 


and strength of character through the whole fabric of American history.” 


Beginning on January 20, 1976, the Public 
Broadcasting Service will present a series of 13 
hour-long television episodes dramatizing 150 
years in the lives of America's history-making 
Adams family. 


The series will bring to life the ambitions and 
desires and tragedies and triumphs of four 
generations of Adams men and women. Through 
these events we will discover how this unique 
family helped shape the destiny of our nation. 


The Adams Chronicles has been made possible by grants from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. The Andrew W. 
Melion.Foundation, and Atlantic Richfield Company. 





John F. Kennedy. 
Tune in January 20. Make sure you see this 
engrossing TV drama from the very beginning. 


The outstanding cast includes ‘above, clockwise ? 


from upper left) Steven Grover (John Quincy 
Adams), Lisa Lucas (Nabby Adams}, Kathryn 
Walker (Abigail Adams), J. C. Powell (Charles 
Adams), George Grizzard (John Adams), and 
Asher Pergament (Tommy Adams). An original 
production of WNET/13, New York. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany 














ing what they had seen that day. His passion was 
not for the scoop but for intelligence, for the au- 
dience to understand what was going on in the 
world. That was the educator in him. A changing 
map of Europe and Asia had to be explained to 
the average citizen. 

His first job at the network was running its edu- 
cational service, a job in which, among other 
things, he helped bring European intellectuals to 
America. To Murrow, education was a paramount 
purpose of news reporting. In 1945, after the war 
was over, he had been impressed with the knowl- 
edgeability of a bright young interpreter at Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters named David Schoenbrun. 
Murrow asked Schoenbrun what he planned to do 
when the war was over. Schoenbrun said he hoped 
to go back to teaching high school French. Mur- 
row paused for a moment. “Kid,” he asked, “how 
would you like the biggest classroom in the 
world?” 

“Murrow went to Europe as CBS European direc- 
tor in 1937. Early in 1938 came Hitler’s Anschluss— 
the take-over of Austria. CBS sent Murrow as a 
businessman, not as a broadcaster, but he was 
quickly caught up in events. The best American 
journalists were then in Europe—John Gunther, 
Bill Shirer, H. R. Knickerbocker, Jimmy Sheean, 
Dorothy Thompson. Murrow was inevitably drawn 
into their company. When Hitler moved into 
Austria, Murrow became a journalist overnight. 
Life itself was speeding up. The speed and totality 
with which Hitler came to power had been acceler- 
ated by science and technology and radio. Even 
the word for the kind of war Hitler employed, 
Blitzkrieg, implied an awesome swiftness against 
which the French Maginot Line could not stand. A 
man with radio at his disposal could report back 
with special immediacy to his own country, thou- 
sands of miles away, and he could reach a mass 
audience. 

In 1938 America watched and waited on events 
in Europe, and millions of Americans watched and 
waited with Ed Murrow. In the first major maga- 
zine piece written about Murrow, a perceptive ar- 
ticle in Scribner’s magazine in December, 1938, a 
young writer named Robert Landry sensed the 
coming of a new journalistic order. 


He [Murrow] has more influence upon America’s 
reaction to foreign news than a shipful of newspa- 
permen. This influence has not been generally rec- 
ognized for the reason that newspaper correspon- 
dents have tradition on their side, and partly 
because the networks have played up their com- 
mentators rather than their correspondents [like 
Murrow]. But the influence is there, great and 
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growing—and obvious to anyone who knows both 
radio and the press. Murrow has three advantages 
over correspondents for the greatest American 
newspapers: 1. He beats the newspapers by hours. 
2. He reaches millions who otherwise have to de- 
pend on provincial newspapers for their foreign 
news. 3. He writes his own headlines. That is to say 
he emphasizes what he wishes—whereas the newspa- 
per correspondent writes in cablese—then has his 
copy edited, maybe rewritten and then published 
under a bank of headlines in which he has no say. 


9. The Murrow Boys at 
War: What Price Glory? 


urrow set out to hire what quickly be- 
| came a first-rank team of American for- 
L eign correspondents. William L. Shirer 
had been covering Germany since the rise of Hit- 
ler. He was exactly the kind of informed, intelligent 
journalist that Murrow was seeking. Shirer wrote 
of their meeting in his diary for August 20, 1937: 
“I have a job. I am to go to work for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. That is, if. . . 1 have 
a job if my voice is all right . . . who ever heard 
of an adult with no pretense to being a singer or 
any other kind of artist being dependent for a 
good interesting job on his voice. . . . And mine is 
terrible” Shirer was absolutely right about his 
voice; it was terrible, and he had no sense of tim- 
ing in his radio writing. CBS headquarters was not 
much taken with Murrow’s first correspondent, and 
finally Murrow had to cable Klauber asking 
whether CBS wanted a pretty voice or a great 
journalist. Murrow carried the day; substance 
triumphed over style. The CBS men hired by Mur- 
row became what one colleague, not entirely ad- 
miringly, called a special kind of philosopher-king- 


- intellectual-statesman-journalist. Other stars soon 


followec—Sevareid and Smith and Collingwood— 
but Shirer was the first. He and Murrow covered 
the Anschluss together in 1938. As the importance 
of events mounted, as more points on the map 
needed coverage and more reporters were hired, 
the CBS World News Roundup was born. Night af- 
ter night, as the tension increased and Hitler 
threatened the peace of the world, the story came 
to America as Kaltenborn in New York, anchoring 
the show, came on and began: “Calling Ed Mur- 
row, calling Ed Murrow. . .” 

After Hitler took Poland in 1939, and swept 

































































































































































Left to right: Murrow, Charles Collingwood, 
and Eric Sevareid 


across France in 1940, Murrow moved to London. 
There his voice became the link between England 
and America. Most politicians of the generation 
(with the exception of Hitler and Roosevelt, and 
later, Churchill) scorned or were slow to under- 
stand radio; like most of the intelligentsia, they 
still thought print the important medium. But the 
British at every level were acutely aware of Mur- 
row’s power and influence. Their necks were on 
the chopping block and they knew exactly what he 
was saying, for many of his broadcasts were re- 
played for the British Armed Forces. It was a 
source of encouragement to the British to know 
that this was what America was hearing. 

Murrow was perfectly cast for the role and for 
the moment. It was a dark and somber time, and 
he had a dark and somber vision of mankind and 
of himself. He had warned his wife, Janet, before 
their marriage to beware of his depressions and his 
despair, his black periods. “Ed,” Janet Murrow 
said of him, “is a sufferer.” He sometimes seemed 
anxious to bear all of mankind’s burdens. Once, 
during World War I, Paul White in the CBS of- 
fice in New York called the London BBC office to 
locate Murrow. Was he there? “Oh, yes,” said the 
Englishman, “he’s somewhere around here wearing 
his customary crown of thorns.” He was the Puri- 
tan who was never at ease with his own success. 
He put himself under terrible pressure. Once, dur- 
ing World War II, his colleague Bill Downs heard 
so much noise in a French farmhouse where they 
were staying overnight that he thought German 
troops were downstairs. It was simply Murrow 
grinding his teeth. 

He was always gracious, but always private. De- 
spite impeccable manners, he kept everyone at a 
distance. He might reveal, to close friends, his 
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thoughts, but never, if possible, himself. He came 
from the kind of semi-Calvinist home, said his 
friend Sevareid, “where there were too many rules 
and not enough love.” He was always just short of 
being formal, in tone and dress. The clothes were 
expensive, the cuff links very fancy. Any other 
journalist dressing like Murrow would have seemed 
a fop. He had, Charles Collingwood later learned, 
almost decided against hiring the young Colling- 
wood because the first time they met, Collingwood, 
who fancied himself a young man about town, was 
sporting a pair of very loud argyle socks. Murrow 
was not entirely sure a man in socks that loud was 
proper for CBS, Rhodes scholarship or no. 

He was acutely aware of h:s dignity and appear- 
ance. He was a fine wing snot and quite willing 
and eager to hunt with the British on their great 
estates. But, like many boys of that era who had 
grown up poor, he could not swim and no one 
could get him in a bathing suit or near the water. 
Once, at the height of Murrow’s fame, he and 
Sevareid were about to beard a plane at La- 
Guardia and Sevareid was rather sloppily eating a 
bag of popcorn. For Murrew it seemed beneath 
their respective dignities, and he deliberately 
walked several yards ahead, to be dissociated from 
popcornism. 

The British, of course, loved him—for what he 
could do for them, but also for what he was; he 
was taken up by the very elice of British society. In 
a country where, under normal conditions, upper- 
class doors are opened to few, all doors were open 
to Murrow. He consciously avoided British man- 
nerisms, British words, a British accent. And his 
voice in a social setting was the same as it was on 
the air, rich and tempered, making what he said 
sound somehow more serious, more profound. Part 
of it was his calmness, his assurance, his civility— 
British qualities. The very manner of his reporting. 
as well as his words, seemed to embody what was 
at stake in the war, the values being fought for. 


s the best of English society was open to 
Murrow, so was. it open to his boss, 

Colonel William S. Paley. Paley took a 

leave from CBS and went to London in 1943 to 
serve on Eisenhower’s psychological warfare staff. 
A friendship with Murrow. whom he had barely 
known before, was immediately forged. They were 
often joined by Charles Collingwood, and the three 
strikingly handsome young men were seen at the 
best places, often with the best-looking women. Pa- 
ley was close to his young correspondents then. 
They were heroes, and he was impressed with their 
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intelligence, courage, the risks those boys took in 
reporting from wartime Europe. And, in no maiter 
what city, they seemed to know just the right 
people. Those who know Paley believe that during 
the war in England he sensed for the first time the 
true social possibilities that his power might gener- 
ate. By the time he returned to America, after the 
war, his first marriage was on the rocks. The 
women he was seeing now were usually from the 
Social Register. Not that he was frivolous—he was 
still the relentless, driving businessman—but he was 
less open, less accessible. His friends were chang- 
ing, they were more social, more from the upper 
reaches of the business world. There was a gradu- 
ally diminishing number of his peers, a gradually 
diminishing number of people who might argue 
with him or dispute him. 

The Paley~Murrow friendship survived their re- 
turn home. Paley still liked having Murrow around 
him, and why not? In the afterglow of the great 
war, Murrow was the most prestigious journalist in 
the country. At Paley’s urging, Murrow became a 
vice president of CBS. This was a mistake, since he 
had neither the talent nor the inclination for ad- 
ministration, and he soon found himself speaking 
for the company, and having to defend CBS poli- 
cies with which he did not necessarily agree. But 
that did not bother either man at the start; Paley 
offered Murrow a house in Manhasset, Long ls- 
land, next to his own (the offer was not accepted). 
If the relationship was nice for Paley, it was also 
good for Murrow and the news department. Easy 
access to the Chairman meant access to air time. It 
was a built-in protection for correspondents. It 
seemed to symbolize the strength and importance 
of the news division within the company, the in- 
vulnerability to the pressures outside. 

Anyone doubting Murrow’s power and influence, 
or misjudging the priority Paley seemed to place 
on news, had only to know about the guest list for 
Paley’s second wedding, in 1947, his marriage to 
Barbara Cushing Mortimer. The wedding was very 
small and select: her family, not his; her world, 
not his. Just before the wedding, Paley went to an 
associate at CBS to ask for camera film and to ex- 
plain that despite their close professional relation- 
ship, no business colleagues or friends of his were 
being invited. A very small party, just family, Pa- 
ley emphasized. The friend understood, and did 
not mind until after the wedding, when Paley 
dropped off the film to be developed. The associate 
looked at some of the shots, and saw, yes, it was 
small, Bill and Babe, and the family, and Jock 
Whitney, and there was . . . Edward R. Murrow. 
Since the associate who lent the cameras and film, 
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Dr. Frank Stanton, had become the president of 
CBS a year earlier, and since he had come to re- 
sent both Murrow’s fame and his personal close- 
ness to Paley, the incident did not soon leave Stan- 
ton’s mind. Nearly fifteen years later, asked by 
mutual friends why he could not close the terrible 
breach with Murrow, since both of them were by 
then ostensibly working toward the same essential 
goals, Stanton would mention this incident as part 
of the problem—Murrow was a guest at Bill and 
Babe Paley’s wedding; Stanton was not. The nerve 
was stil that raw. 


10. The Importance of 
Being First 


ill Paley always hated being number two. In 
1948, after two decades of rule at CBS, 
and despite his remarkable success, it 
bothered Paley that NBC, with its early head start 
and vast resources, was still number one. He al- 
ways wanted to be the best. (Once, Mike Dann 
had arranged for a CBS special on Picasso which 
required months of delicate negotiations. Dann was 
justifiably pleased with himself--it was a quality 
idea, and made better by the fact that Picasso 
spoke English. Picasso, Dann thought, Paley, pres- 
tige. And Paley was somewhat pleased, though he 
dampened Dann’s pleasure by saying yes, Picasso 
was good, “but Pd rather go after Matisse. Can’t 
we go after Matisse, Mike? You know, on today’s 
market, a Matisse is much more than a Picasso.”) 
A certain condescension crept into his voice when 
he talked about General Sarnoff: he felt that Sar- 
noff had no serious interest in broadcasting, not as 
Bill Paley envisioned broadcasting. Murrow and 
the CBS News team had given Paley vast prestige, 
but the network was nonetheless second to NBC in 
programming, advertising revenues, and profit, as 
it always had been. It was a reality that Paley had 
never accepted, and in 1948 he was ready to move. 
He knew that the era of television was fast ap- 
proaching, and he had a strong private belief that 
only the very best in radio would survive. He also 
sensed that a dominance in radio might lead to 
dominance in television. Quietly, through inter- 
mediaries, he started sounding out some of NBC’s 
star radio comedians about switching networks. 
The struggle soon centered around Jack Benny. 
The NBC stars were restless, not so much with 
the network as with the U.S. government, which 









was taxing many of them at about 90 percent. CBS 
consulted with MCA, the talent agency, and deter- 
mined that stars like Benny could be taxed as 
companies rather than as individuals, and could 
thus sharply reduce the portion of their salary 
handed over to the government. Radio was then at 
its zenith and Benny was its biggest star, the 7 P.M. 
centerpiece of a star-studded NBC Sunday team. His 
contract was soon to end, and he was in a position to 
set a pattern which his colleagues might follow. 

Here the difference between Paley and Sarnoff 
was crucial: Paley loved entertainment. When a 
star came to CBS for lunch, Paley was at his best— 
flowers, charm, style. Sarnoff, on the other hand, 
was convinced that the key to NBC’s success was 
its engineering superiority, its clear-channel sta- 
tions. His was the greatest theater in the world, as 
he saw it, and could put on whatever he wanted 
because the sound system was so good and the 
seats so comfortable that people would keep com- 
ing. General Sarnoff was, in his life-style at least, a 
modest man, a Russian-Jewish immigrant who 
never made a very great fortune from his position 
at NBC. (Indeed, the disparity between his and Pa- 
ley’s wealth was something that always grated on 
him. Paley owned CBS, but Sarnoff was a salaried 
executive at RCA.) He was a proper man, sensitive 
about his own simple background and the need to 
be worthy of his position in America. Dignity was 
important to him and stars rarely, to his mind, had 
dignity. A system which built up stars with huge, 
vulgar salaries was distasteful to him. (Once, at the 
height of television’s success, he found out how 
much money Jackie Gleason was making. “That's 
more money than I make,” he complained. “But, 
General,” said his aide Pat Weaver, referring to a 
patented Gleason trademark, a pratfall, “you can’t 
do the fall.”) Not surprisingly, even by 1948 
Sarnoff had never met Jack Benny, his number 
one star. Moreover, he had no intention of com- 
peting with Bill Paley in wildcat offers for comedi- 
ans, ventriloquists, and people of that ilk. Some of 


his aides told him not to worry, that television was ` 


coming, and radio stars like Benny would soon be 
passé. So while Paley turned on the full charm, let- 
ting Jack Benny know how much he cared about 
talent, and that the key to CBS was going to be 
entertainers, Sarnoff did relatively little. Benny 
switched. 

The American Tobacco Company was nervous 
about the change, since NBC’s audience for these 
stars was so huge, so Paley promised to pay them 
$3000 for every Hooper rating point that Benny 
lost in the move. The moment Benny left, Sarnoff 
said, All right, we'll put Horace Heidt in his slot at 
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7 o'clock. Horace Heidt. It was a disaster. Benny 
had a Hooper rating of 27, 3 points higher than he 
had had at NBC. Sarnoff, tied into a bad policy, 
valuing machinery above talent, could not hold his 
other stars. Benny helped persuade them, and 
across the DMZ they came: Edgar Bergen, Burns 
and Allen, Red Skelton. At the last minute Sarnoff 
switched his policy and paid a small ransom to 
hold Bob Hope. By the time it was over, Bill Paley 
had stolen NBC’s Sunday night. Benny was bigger 
than ever. More important, the raid strengthened 
CBS radio and gave CBS precisely the lead over 
NBC that Paley had wanted for the move into 
television. 

A few days after the raid an irate David Sarnoff 
called Bill Paley to ask how he could do it: How 
could he violate their long-standing unwritten 
agreement not to steal each other’s stars? How 
could he do it? l 

There was a long pause, and then Paley said (it 
was, said someone who was sitting in the room 
with him, the first time he had ever heard Bill Pa- 
ley sound sheepish): “Because I needed them.” 


programming, revenues. and profits, and was 

moving headlong into television. Some CBS 
newsmen began to sense that Bill Paley’s need for 
Jack Benny and Amos and Andy presaged a di- 
minishing need for reporters. The correspondents 
became a little less important, secondary to the 
other operations of CBS, as David Schoenbrun 
soon found out. 

Schoenbrun, CBS’s man in Paris, once received a 
phone call from Bill Paley. Jack Benny and Mary 
Livingstone would soon be traveling through 
France on their vacation and Bill would like David 
to keep an eye on them. Paley knew how influen- 
tial David was in Paris. The message was that it 
was important to the company that David show 
Jack Benny a good time. Sensitive negotiations 
with Benny were about te start again, and he 
needed to be reminded what a great organization 
CBS was, how much influence it had, even in 
France. Bill Paley did not have to underscore how 
important Jack was to the company. Besides, Da- 
vid would just love Jack and Mary. 

The last, at least, was not true. Very quickly Da- 
vid Schoenbrun came to dislike both Jack and 
Mary. Jack Benny had been portrayed all those 
years on radio as a stingy man, and he did not 
seem eager to dispel his own reputation. Nor did 
Schoenbrun come to like Mary, who nagged at 
him constantly. A week passed, and finally Schoen- 


[v= he did. Within a year CBS was first in 
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brun thought the visit was over. But on the night 
of Friday, July 13, Mary called Schoenbrun to say 
that she wanted some perfume, the kind that Babe 
Paley used, which was, of course, the best. They 
were, she added, leaving Paris early on Monday 
the sixteenth. — 

“I need two quarts,” she said. 

“What kind is it?” asked Schoenbrun. 

“I don’t know, but it’s the best; Babe uses it.” 

So Schoenbrun listed all the various great per- 
fumes and finally got to Vent Vert. “That’s the 
one!” said Mary. 

When do you need it? he asked. By Sunday 
night, she said. 

“Then you've got troubles, because tomorrow is 
the fourteenth, which is like the Fourth of Juty, 
and this town locks up.” 

“Well,” she said, “Bill Paley said you owned this 
town and you could do anything you wanted and 
that when Jack saw what you could do we'd be 
glad to stay at CBS and not go to another net- 
work. So do it.” And she hung up. 

“Resign,” said Mrs. Schoenbrun to her husband. 

But Schoenbrun’s journalistic pride was chal- 
lenged, and off he went. He raced to Pierre Bal- 
main’s store, for Balmain, who made Vent Vert, 
was a friend, and perhaps things could be ar- 
ranged. But all he found was a security guard. 
Eventually the security guard confided that Bal- 
main was at his horse farm in Normandy, and a- 
ter more wrangling Schoenbrun got the private 
number there and reached Balmain. Balmain as- 
sured Schoenbrun that he was crazy, that the store 
was closed, locked up for the holiday weekend. 
“But it’s for Jack Benny,” pleaded Schoenbrun. 

“Who is Jack Benny?” asked Balmain. 

After several more calls, Balmain surrenderee, 
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called the security guard, and told him the per- 
fume was in the vault with the mink coats. The 
vault was opened and Schoenbrun stuffed a brief- 
case full of Vent Vert. Immensely pleased with 
himself, he called Mary Livingstone to tell her of 
his accomplishment. 

“Bill Paley said you could do it,” she said by 
way of thanks. 

Schoenbrun wrote Paley relating his triumph. He 
never received an answer. He suspected that if it 
had been the other way around, Jack Benny would 
have received an answer. Sunday-night comedians, 
it seemed, were more important than journalists, 
even those who owned France and personally 
knew Charles de Gaulle. 


11. Murrow Discovers the 
Profit Center: “Dr. Stanton, 
I Presume?” 


he success of the raid on Sarnoff’s comedi- 

ans; coming as it did right before the move 

to television, tipped the balance in favor of 
CBS. It was now bigger than ever in radio, and it 
was soon to be equally big in television. For the 
television revolution was outstripping even the pre- 
dictions of broadcast executives. Americans had 
never bought any new device so quickly, and noth- 
ing had ever become in so short a time a major 
part of the culture. Before 1948 the CBS television 
network was virtually nonexistent. By 1951 it com- 
prised 62 stations, and 16 million American homes 
had television sets. By 1952, CBS had 74 stations 
broadcasting to 21 million homes, and in 1954, the 
year CBS became the largest advertising medium 
in the world, its programs were broadcast over 202 
stations to 32.5 million homes. or to roughly two 
thirds of the families in America. 

The quality of American social life had changed; 
all sorts of habits were now tailored to television 
programs. The commercial possibilities were im- 
mense; it was like coining money, and by 1958 
CBS promotion advertisements suggested precisely 
that: a full-page ad showed a cigarette vending 
machine with a television set placed in the glass 
mirror and labeled “the greatest cigarette sales ma- 
chine ever invented.” The ad ran in the New York 
Herald Tribune and was supposed to run in the 
Times, but some of the senior people in the news 
division prevailed upon Frank Stanton to cancel 
the ad. 








As the possibilities for financial success ex- 
panded, so did the drive for profit. What might 
have seemed impossible years earlier had now be- 
come very possible. There were new norms for 
profit and for success. At meetings with key offi- 
cials, Paley kept pushing for that 15 percent an- 
nual increase in profits, along with reduced bud- 
gets. And the company was diversifying. Stanton 
began to talk about company “profit centers.” CBS 
News was not a profit center. 

These vast new profits meant a rise in the visi- 
bility of Frank Stanton, and a change in the role 
of Bill Paley. When both CBS and Paley were 
young, the Chairman had been fresh, open, in- 
novative, available to everyone, a great salesman. 
But in postwar years, as CBS became more and 
more successful, he changed, he was less accessible 
to the outside world. In the earlier years he had 
needed access to others; now they needed access to 
him. Before the war his prime effort had gone into 
selling the company; now, particularly after the 
raid on NBC, more and more effort went into pro- 
tecting the company. Now, increasingly, people 
wanted things from him, and he became less and 
less available to them. He designated Stanton as 
his representative, asked him to run the errands he 
disliked, deal with the pressures and lobbyists he 
wanted to avoid, and be loyal enough to make an 
unpleasant decision sound like a Stanton decision, 
rather than, as was often the case, a Paley deci- 
sion. (“I’ve always had a guy like Stanton for jobs 
like that,” Paley once told a friend about a partic- 
ularly disagreeable assignment.) 

Frank Stanton was a loyalist, a man who dis- 
charged decisions faithfully whether he agreed with 
them or not. By the time of his retirement in 1973 

he was one of the profession’s foremost spokesmen 
-for the integrity of the news department, genuinely 
esteemed by senior working journalists. But in the 
me crucial early years of his career he was the man 
_ who set standards and norms of profit which sys- 

-tematically diminished the strength, standing, and 
influence of the news division. Murrow, whose po- 
sition in the company was declining precisely as 
that of programming was rising, blamed Stanton 
¿for the changing balance. He detested Stanton; to 
him, Stanton was “the bookkeeper.” Murrow, al- 
most to his death, believed that the force of dark- 
ness at CBS was Stanton rather than Paley, that 
the key to revitalizing the network was to get back 
to the good old days of World War IH, when Bill 
Paley was one of the boys and his sense of public 
service was self-evident. Paley did little to dis- 
courage the natural rivalry between Stanton and 
_ Murrow, two young, attractive WASPs who had 
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joined the company the same year, and Stanton 
was not about to contradict the Chairman, for to 
split openly on any issue with Paley would have 
meant an end to his career. 


rank Stanton’s loyalty was to the greater 

good of the company. He was the imper- 

sonal man for an impersonal job, a man of 
systems and management, and a lobbyist in the 
most sophisticated sense. 

In the great boardrooms of New York, no one 
looked better than Frank Stanton; he was probably 
offered more jobs, good jobs—head of corporations, 
universities, foundations—than anyone else. in 
America. He turned them all down because he pre- 
ferred the one job he thought he had been prom-_ 
ised, that of operating head of CBS. 

Stanton was the one man in all those years 
whom Paley had never ground down. The two of 
them, different in style, taste, manner, and values, 
were like two strong people locked in a terrible 
marriage, two people who need each other, dislike 
each other, and yet cannot divorce each other. The 
tensions grew greater as the calendar moved 
toward 1966, the year that Paley was supposed to 
retire and let Stanton, seven years his junior, take 
control of the company. As that happened, Stanton 
cast a larger and larger shadow, the shadow of Pa- 
ley’s mortality. 

In the mid-sixties Paley irritably turned to one 
close friend: “What the hell does Frank teally 
want?” he asked. l 


The friend answered that Stanton wanted to be. 


the chief executive officer of CBS, as he had been 
promised. 

“Why does he want that?” Paley complained. 
“Why should he want that? Look at all Pve done 
for him. I’ve made him a millionaire, Pve made 
him a big man in broadcasting—the statesman of 
broadcasting. Why does he want to be the head of 
the company?” 

In February, 1966, all the arrangements for 
Stanton’s succession had been made. But Paley 
could not go through with it. He could not give up 
his company and become, overnight, an old man. 
In retrospect, it seems the most predictable of Pa- 
ley’s decisions, but Stanton was shattered. He told 
friends he learned of Paley’s turnabout only five 
minutes before the promotion was to become offi- 
cial. Later in the day another CBS executive ran 
into Stanton and was surprised to find him almost 
in tears. “This is the worst day of my life,” Stanton 
said. Why? the friend asked. “Because the Chair- 
man has a resolution which someone else will offer 
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asking that his term be extended. Pve been prom- 
ised that I would run the company, and now it’s 
all gone. This is the worst day of my life.” Well, 
said the friend, who knew the CBS profits and 
knew Stanton’s financial position, if you fee! that 
strongly, why don’t you quit? “Because | just 
bought fifty acres on the Big Sur and I’m damned 
if Pm going to take my stock options to pay for 
it,” he answered. 

Except for remarks like these, he remained pub- 
licly silent. He told one close friend, a journalist, 
“I'm never giving a real interview or writing a 
book-—it violates my contract.” But he got a re- 
venge of sorts: he asked Paley for a cost-of-living 
clause in his retirement pay. Paley, knowing the 
precise amount of Stanton’s wealth, was enraged. 
Some thought that Paley had an additional reason 
for his unwillingness to turn the company over to 
Stanton. In his heart, they felt, Paley did not think 
that Stanton was tough enough. He believed that 
Stanton was too concerned with image, that over 
the years he had begun to believe his own 
speeches, that his essential views of broadcasting 
were too much like those of the critics who wrote 
all those lofty newspaper and magazine articles but 
did not understand the real world of broadcasting. 
By the mid-sixties, Stanton’s role was so identified 
with moral and professional purity that he talked 
as though a network could be run on ideals. His 
role had been to convey respectability; now he had 
in some ways become too respectable, too con- 
cerned with images. 

To Stanton, the way things looked was often as 

important as what they were. Stanton felt that a 
news program should never be called a show. Al- 
< ways a “program.” He had a doctorate in psyehol- 
ogy from Ohio State, and he took it more seriously 
than do many Ph.D.’s; he liked being called Dr. 
Stanton. He was a clean man, almost surgically so, 
the man who arranged for all CBS stationery to 
have a dot in just the right place so that all CBS 
letters typed by all CBS secretaries would have the 
right balance. He had started out with the huck- 
sters in the company, but he was always a little ill 
at ease with the advertising and manipulative as- 
pects of broadcasting, as if he feared he might be 
tainted by them, and he could not return to aca- 
deme. 

His career seemed to parallel the growth of the 
company. First he sought order so as to control the 
swiftness of corporate growth. Then came corpo- 
rate expansion, as cash flow generated a need to 
expand: the acquisition of a television set manu- 
facturing company, an amusement park, a music 
publishing company, a guitar factory, finally a 
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baseball team (the New York Yankees) and a book 
publishing company (Holt, Rinehart & Winston). 
He helped to develop the corporate norm, which 
was profitability. Then, the third and most impor- 
tant role: Stanton the lobbyist and statesman. As 
the company became successful and powerful, the 
immensity of its profits staggering, good relations 
with Washington became crucial. Stanton would 
testify before congressional committees, and when 
he spoke, the facts about violence and mind- 
lessness in programming, and the profits derived 
therefrom, seemed very distant. He had become, 
by the sixties, the major spokesman for the broad- 
casting industry—as Murrow had been in an earlier 
era—but with this crucial difference: Murrow had 
criticized not just the society at large, but broad- 
casting as well. Stanton spoke the same lofty 
thoughts and envisioned the same wondrous fu- 
ture. but he did not speak ill of the corporation. 
He stood for all the best things in the best of all 
possible ways—and when it was all over he had 
made well over $20 million at CBS. 


12. So, Who Controls the 


News? 


he possibilities of nationwide advertising 

on television transformed the nature of 

American communications. Afternoon 
newspapers began to atrophy and die. Large-circu- 
lation magazines, which up until then had been 
the main conduit of mass advertising—for razor 
blades, beer, tires, cars, main household goods— 
could not compete with television for advertising 
or audiences. Within a few years many of them 
were dead. A new mass audience was eager for 
mass. entertainment: along with it came new di- 
mensions in hard-sell mass advertising. It was all 
bigger, and reached more and more people, and 
the quality was pitched just a few notches lower. 
Dramatic changes in the relationship of programs 
to sponsors marked the trend. 

Having raided Sarnoff of his talent, Paley moved 
to make sure that something like this would never 
happen again, in particular that it would not 
happen to him, and that the stars or people repre- 
senting stars would have less leverage against a 
network. He moved now to take control of pro- 
gramming. In the past in radio, and even in the 
early days of television, the networks had not pro- 



















duced their own shows, but rather had bought 
them from the advertising agencies. 

At first there was some resistance to Paley’s ini- 
tiative. Gradually it began to change. In the old 
days, one company had sponsored a show com- 
pletely, but now it was all too expensive. No single 
company could afford a show, given soaring pro- 
duction costs on television. No one could sponsor 
the. Cronkite news, as for example Pall Mall had 
once by itself sponsored Douglas Edwards. (It now 
costs about $18 million a year to sponsor the 
Cronkite news.) First companies alternated spon- 
sorship on different weeks; then gradually they be- 
gan to share given programs. It was a tense mo- 
ment. Would the American people accept a 
=o program brought to them by both an auto com- 

pany and a floor wax? Then there were a number 


of commercials on the same program. And then 


the cruelest blow of all, back-to-back commercials. 
All of this because the costs were always going up. 
CBS was no longer a pipeline for the work of oth- 
ers; now it was producing and scheduling as it 
chose. 

Bill Paley loved programming. He had no wild, 
adventurous policy; he was not a great innovator. 
He was content to let others experiment and make 
mistakes while he studied how to improve it. The 
ratings were the ultimate measure of success, not 
taste, nor any sense of balance between com- 

-mercial harvest and public accountability. That 
way no one was responsible. The advertisers 
wanted the highest ratings because they wanted 
the biggest numbers. So the networks had to give 
the advertisers what they wanted, which was (they 
could say to themselves) the same as giving the 
people what they wanted. A kind of golden prison. 


“Nhe early CBS reporters loved the simplicity 
| and the freedom of radio. Journalism at its 
oe ¿best is a highly personal art, and radio en- 
eo individualism. The technology of radio 
was not complicated or expensive; if a correspon- 
dent had a story, he simply went on the air. Very 
-little was required of producers or technicians. And 
there was little bureaucratic interference from the 
home office. Murrow did not want his radio men 
to mimic the wire services; he wanted more reflec- 
tive reporting. He wanted thoughts and ideas, a 
sense of the issues at play. He also warned against 
tricks and against hamming it up on the radio. “I 
don’t. want personalities,” he said. “If you're a 
good reporter you'll become a personality. Just be 
intelligent and informed.” In the postwar era it 
was a point of pride with the CBS foreign staff 
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David Sarnoff 


that the CIA’s chief intelligence experts began 
their day with the New York Times and a tran- 
script of the CBS Morning News Roundup. 

Murrow returned to America after the war with 
some misgivings. He told his wife that they were 
going home “to fight the same kind of things we've 
been fighting here,” an odd and dark remark. Pa- 
ley’s attempt to make Murrow én executive was ill- 
fated, and he lasted little more than a year. Rather 
than give Murrow the power to make the news 
section better, the company used Murrow’s name _ 
to make decisions, not necessarily his, appear more Aes 
palatable. 

The most delicate problem turned out to be — 
Murrow’s old friend Bill Shirer. Shirer was doing a 
Sunday afternoon radio news skow and his sponsor 
decided to drop him and hire another broadcaster. 
Murrow reassigned Shirer to another time: slot, 
though without a sponsor and thus at a consid- 
erable reduction in income. Skirer was bitter. He 
had sixteen months to go on his contract. Murrow 
tried to make him stay, but Shirer was hurt and 
felt he had been gagged. Since Shirer was the fur- 
thest left of the major commentators at the time— 
he opposed the Truman Doctrine and in general 
was less of what would come to be known as a 
Cold Warrior than his colleagues—many thought 
that CBS, Murrow included, was buckling under to 
political pressure. (Among those who felt that way 
was Shirer himself. who later wrote a novel, en- 
titled Stranger Come Home, dealing with the 
McCarthy Era and singularly unflattering to a 
character seemingly modeled or. Murrow.) 

The incident underlined the question of who 
controlled the news, the netwerk or the sponsors. 
Did the sponsors, for example, have the right to 
control the tone of the news by deciding whose 
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voice should be heard? Murrow said that a sponsor 
could select a broadcaster, though it could net con- 
trol content. It was, he knew, an unsatisfactory an- 
swer because a newscaster defined the tone and 
style of a show; there was no such thing as pure 
content. In addition, it meant that sponsors, rather 
= than CBS News, had the right to advance or 
thwart a broadcaster’s career, and that very quickly 
the least offensive journalist, rather than the most 
talented, might rise and be rewarded. 

The corporate role was not one that Murrow rel- 
ished; the voice he spoke with was not necessarily his 
own. By 1947, he was back to broadcasting, awaiting 
the arrival of television, which he regarded with 
suspicion and ambivalence. But he was a commu- 
nicator; and whatever else television was, i was 
clearly a powerful forum for communication. 

Murrow was not sure that television was a good 

conduit for the transmission or translation of ideas, 
and he was ill at ease with its sheer force. He saw 
in it a tendency toward overdramatization and 
away from appreciation of subtleties. In particular 
he was wary of doing any kind of hard-news 
broadcasting for television. He had never really 
been a hard-news man; he was always more inter- 
ested in interpretation. Some who knew him well 
thought that Murrow was keenly aware of being 
Murrow, of being a little different from the rest of 
the pack. He was by no means eager, they sus- 
pected, to let the impersonal mechanics of being a 
television anchorman dilute that impact. So his 
„moves toward television were slow. When he re- 
turned to broadcasting, it was to radio, an evening 
news show. He did some reporting and commen- 
tary for television at the 1948 presidential nomi- 
nating conventions. But he was wary. Television 
required so much contrivance. It was a team art, 
involving producers, cameramen, sound men, levels 
and levels of technicians, all of whom might distort 
the effect of the individual journalist. 


13. The Dynamic Duo: 
Murrow and F riendly 


f Murrow was to go to television, he needed a 
producer. He found him while still doing ra- 
dio. His name was Fred Friendly, and they 

were brought together by a talent agent named 
Jap Gude. Their partnership began with a series of 
albums of radio documentaries, I Can Hear It 
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Now, a collection of memorable broadcasting mo- 
ments from the past. Murrow’s narration and 
Friendly’s technical ability made them successful 
beyond anyone’s expectations. (Collectors of 
Friendlyisms noticed that as the series of albums 
progressed, the size of Friendly’s byline on the al- 
bum cover gradually grew larger and finally 
equaled that of Murrow’s.) Then they tried some 
radio documentaries, Hear It Now. In 1951 they 
turned to sight and sound. Hear It Now became 
TV's See It Now. 

Their alliance was an odd one, It brought to- 
gether Murrow’s broadcasting skills, considerable 
shyness, and enviable reputation and Friendly’s 
enormous aspirations and superb technical exper- 
tise. Friendly was ambitious, creative, and restless, 
at once a builder of his own legend and a de- 
stroyer of it. (He managed to destroy it for one tal- 
ented reporter for the Times named Charles Mohr 
by offering him a job and then, when Mohr turned 
it down, suggesting that Mohr keep in touch be- 
cause there would be a time when his wife would 
want a fur coat.) In the words of one friend, he al- 
ways came equipped with his own precipice from 
which to jump. He had a weakness for beginning a 
sentence by saying that he was just a simple coun- 
try boy and ending it by implying that he had as a 
matter of fact invented Edward R. Murrow. Tal- 
ented, insecure (the name Friendly is an Ameri- 
canization of the name Freundlich, which was his 
mother’s name; his real name was Ferdinand 
Wachenheimer, a name not likely to help his ca- 
reer take off. Murrow, by contrast, was a name 
which would help it a great deal), he took strength 
from Murrow’s reputation. He was not in the basic 
sense a journalist, but rather a talented dramatist. 
(“Watch out for Friendly,” Murrow would tell 
journalistic initiates, “he doesn’t know a fact.”) 

He wanted to do a Life magazine of the air, and 
this fitted nicely with Murrow’s conception of tele- 
vision. Knowing he was going into television, and 
knowing nothing about film, Friendly set out to 
master the art, to retool himself. He went to the 
Museum of Modern Art and studied just about ev- 
ery technically ambitious film in its extensive ar- 
chives. Then he went to Pathé News, demanding 
to know who was good in documentary film, and 
asking the professionals to explain what worked 
and what did not work. Then he set out to find the 
best technicians available for his CBS film team, 
using Murrow’s name as the come-on. He was 
aware of the unique asset of Murrow’s prestige, 
that the name could open doors, and he became 
expert at using it. Ed wants, Ed says, Ed feels—and 
whether indeed Ed wanted or Ed said or Ed felt 











was another thing; but it brought marvelous re- 
sults, of which Murrow was as much the ben- 
eficiary as Fred Friendly. 

Friendly was physically huge, with a powerful 
voice and formidable presence. Restless, domineer- 
ing, excessive, he was. not a man to be harnessed 
to a lesser figure. Part of Friendly’s strength was 
his exuberance. If Fred was interested in the prob- 
lems of water, then the whole world had to be- 
come interested in water. He was excited, not 
frightened, by big challenges. The bigger the show, 
the more difficult the assignment, the more he re- 
sponded, and this quality set him off from most 
people in broadcasting. Later in his career, when 
he was at a higher level in the corporation, the 
sweet smell of corporate success occasionally got 





him into trouble. But his restlessness was also a 


‘positive force. 

In 1954 he was at least as determined as Mur- 
row to do a show on Joe McCarthy. When they 
were preparing the film for that program, an in- 
cident occurred which others who were present 
never forgot. The team was watching a BBC 
broadcast, an announcer reading the Canterbury 
Tales in Middle English. All very simple. And sud- 
denly Friendly exploded: “That’s it, that’s it, that’s 
what this fight is all about!” Someone else asked, 
“What the hell do you mean, Fred? What do 
Middle English and Chaucer have to do with it?” 


_ “Damn it, for the right to do what you want, po- 


etry, art, and freedom of speech, the freedom to 
` put on whatever you want without fear.” 

.. Yet he had a show-biz side that preferred effect to 
- substance. Once, years later, when he was running 
CBS News and he was told he should hire a reporter 
who had done very well in a difficult assignment, he 
answered, “Yes, yes, he’s good, I know he’s good, but 
is he a star? J only want stars.” 

Murrow could control Friendly’s excesses, and 
Friendly could dramatize what Murrow wanted to 
- say and do it with professionalism. He took staid, 


shy Ed Murrow into the hustling world of televi- 


sion and made the combination work. Television 
< for better or worse did require a show-biz com- 
- ponent, and Friendly provided that, tailoring it to 
Murrow. The result was that See It Now became a 
great show—too great, finally, for its own good. 


y the late 1940s, what was to become known 
< as McCarthyism had already come to 
broadcasting (and to Hollywood) in the 
form of “blacklisting.” Actors, announcers, and 
correspondents were singled out by right-wing crit- 
ics as having been associated with organizations 
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now considered far left, communist, or communist- 
oriented, and became the targets of a variety of 
political and economic pressures. CBS, which had = 
been the most liberal of the networks, became the 


most sensitive to pressure from the Right. As early 


as 1948, Murrow was becoming depressed by polit- 


ical reaction at home and the :nhibitions on. free me 


debate that Cold War tension was producing. He 
was hardly a figure of the Left. If anything, he was 
a freedom-of-speech and First Amendment man, a _ 
classic political centrist with a certain sympathy for 
the underdog. But he was becoming uneasy with 
the increasing timidity of his own profession and 
his own company. Loyalty was now a political is- 
sue, and he did not think that broadcasting was 


doing the job it should in defining freedoms for aS : 


those accused of disloyalty. a 

In 1948 he encouraged his old friend David ti- 
ienthal, the head of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. to make a speech attacking the broadcasting 
industry for not using its influence to create under- 
standing of the new and complicated Nuclear Age. 
When Lilienthal showed Murrow his projected 
speech, he was surprised that Murrow urged him 


to make it even tougher. Murrow, with all his in- . : 


fluence in his profession, felt so concerned about. 
the climate and trends within broadcasting, and 
felt such limits on his own ability to do anythin: 
about them, that he had to tura to an outsider to 
get his own views aired. Later that same year, 
when Lilienthal was under attack for his political 
views and under heavy congressional pressure to 
resign, he met with Murrow again, and Murrow 
seemed in an unusually dark mood, talking about 
subtle, growing pressures against im in broadcasting. 
He told Lilienthal that he did not think he could con- 
tinue to broadcast much longer unless he injected — 
more and more anticommunism in his commentaries. 





Though his contract at CBS was binding for several - 


years to come, he was already talking to Lilienthal 
about what he was going to do next. 

That television arrived simużtaneously with the ~ 
height of McCarthyism probably helped to narrow © 
the parameters of journalistic freedom, but it was 
bound to happen anyway. Politically, television 
was simply too powerful a force, too fast, too im- 
mediate, with too large an audience, for the kind 
of easy journalistic freedom that radio and print 
reporters had enjoyed. Newspapers competed with 
each other for power and influence, but television 
was a virtual rival of the government. It was as if 
an unwritten law of American journalism had 
evolved, stating that the greater the institutional 
platform, and the more power it has to influence 
public opinion, the more carefully it must be used 
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and the less it must wander from the accepted 

norms of American society. It is better to be a 

little wrong and a little late on a major sensitive 

story than it is to be too right too far ahead of the 
rest of the country. There were two reasons for this 
sensitivity. The first was timidity, a desire not to 
offend the audience’s sensibilities, not to get too 
far ahead of the parade, plus an awareness of po- 
litical pressures that grew in direct proportion to 
the success and influence of television. The second 
was more honorable, the perception that the me- 
dium was so powerful that personal journalism of 
- any sort bordered on being dangerous, that no one 
_ journalist should be too powerful. So television 
journalism, far more than print or radio journal- 
ism, contemplated the political implications of ev- 
ery story it broadcast, considered what the reaction 
might be. A political figure could be damaged by a 
piece in a major newspaper, but a television report 
‘might destroy him. Television’s important figures 
became prisoners of their power. 
>o “I£ Walter Cronkite would say on television 
= what he says on the radio,” Lyndon Johnson, an 
‘inveterate radio listener, once said, “he would be 
the most powerful man in America.” But for pre- 
cisely that reason, by the time that Cronkite was 
Cronkite he could not say those things. Television 
was simply too powerful a force to permit him to 
do so. It moved people as radio never could. and 
reached a whole new mass of citizens who had 
never been readers. Even among those who had 
been readers it often had an unprecedented emo- 
tional impact. The people who controlled the net- 
works knew this and were uneasy, and in some 
cases, terrified. , 

Television came into its own when government 
was just beginning to pressure broadcasting, and 
when the networks were beginning to sense the 
problems their news divisions could cause. Fer re- 
porters, lowly men in a corporate structure, could 
nonetheless bring the entire network into unwanted 
confrontation with Washington. So the networks 
decided, consciously or unconsciously, to limit the 
~ autonomy of the network news show. The kind of 
freedom radio news had enjoyed would now have 
to be curtailed. A corporation with so much at 
stake would have to exert greater controls over its 
parts. At first Murrow escaped that problem be- 
cause of his unique position within the company; 
~ but eventually even he, with his reserves of special 
Status, found out one day that he had expended it 
and had become a liability to the corporation. 
_ How that happened, how the single greatest broad- 
caster of an age exhausted his welcome while still 
doing first-rate work, is a parable of the profession. 
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14. Murrow vs. McCarthy: 
Fear and Trembling on the 
20th Floor 


eporting the war from London was a mag- 
nificent time for Murrow. But the war was 
a story of such drama and urgency that it 
virtually told itself. Now, in 1951, doing his weekly 
See It Now documentaries, making people see 
what they did not necessarily want to see, bringing 
complicated questions into millions of homes, his 
work was even more challenging. He was at his 
best, and in some ways the audience sensed that 
he was special, that he had more than good looks 
and a rich voice, that this was a man who could 
not let go, who experienced the pain he projected 
into their living rooms. He was at the peak of his 
powers, and if he was not exactly politically un- 
touchable, he was certainly less touchable than 
other mortals. But even Murrow was aware that he 
had to hold to the center, that he had to limit the 
number of controversial shows he could do, that he 
had to ration his powder in order to protect his in- 
fluence, and that he had to work to make himself 
palatable to his public. 

See It Now exemplified the best of television, 
restless and adventurous, probing into complicated 
social and political problems. But soon there ap- 
peared another face of Murrow, called Person to 
Person. His new show was more a part of the 
world of show business than of news and public 
affairs. It was less a question of technique than of 
substance, or rather lack of substance. “Higher 
Murrow” and “Lower Murrow,” the critic John 
Lardner called the two shows. Person to Person 
was a celebrity hunt into the homes of the famous 
(and often fatuous; some interviewees were Gypsy 
Rose Lee, the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
Jayne Mansfield, Liberace, Lawrence Welk, Eddie 
Fisher and Debbie Reynolds). Murrow, who was 
not necessarily a good interviewer, was matched 
with people who often had remarkably little to say. 
Celebrityhood, that status of being well known for 
being well known, did not always imply intelli- 
gence. The See It Now people began referring to 
the Person to Person people as “the buttonhole 
makers.” 

Joe Wershba, one of the most talented men on 
the See It Now team, remembered how in- 
congruous it all seemed, the same Murrow who did 
these marvelous documentaries and who was 
broadcasting’s best voice doing silly patter with in- 
stant stars. The first time Wershba heard of the 































new show seemed symbolic: Murrow was doing a 
show on Berlin and he was standing at the remains 
of the Reichstag with Howard K. Smith, and 

Smith was interviewing Ernst Reuter, the mayor of 

West Berlin. Murrow mentioned casually to Wersh- 

ba that he was starting a new show with celebrities 

-.»,, and that one of the first guests would be Lucille 
Ball, Wershba, who revered Murrow, looked and 
‘thought, the Reichstag, Ernst Reuter, Ed Murrow, 
Lucille Ball .. . Murrow was clearly embarrassed 
about it. His ambivalence never went away. At 
one point he wanted to put Andrew Heiskell, 
then the publisher of Life, on Person to Person. 
Some delicate negotiation ensued, because Heis- 
“kell was less than anxious to appear. Finally the 
Luce public relations people were sure that they 
had Heiskell aboard, only to find at the last 
minute that Heiskell was adamant in his refusal. 
Why had Heiskell changed his mind? Well, it 
seems he had run into Murrow that night on the 
street and he had asked how Person to Person 
was going and Murrow had said, “I hate that 
goddamn show—it’s so damn demeaning, but it 
really makes a lot of money.” 

He would mutter periodic excuses, such as that 
he had originally intended to bring a wide variety 
of uncelebrated Americans—blacks, Indians, labor- 
ers—to the show, but it had not quite worked out 
that way. From time to time he said that he did it 

asa way of “picking up a little change for Johnny 
“and Jesse” (Johnny Aron and Jesse Zousmer, his 
two writers). The truth was that he picked up a 
little change of his own. Paley bought the show 
from him for an estimated $1 million, a gesture 
that was generous but not entirely altruistic, since 
it gave Paley an extra hold on Murrow. “I gave Ed 
the only money he ever made,” Paley said later. 
= But Murrow’s reason for doing Person to Person 
was more tactical than financial: it was a deliber- 
ate and conscious decision to broaden his base. 

Before Person to Person he was a political com- 

--mentator, increasingly controversial, frequently hit- 
ting raw nerves. This made him vulnerable to criti- 

= asm, for his real constituency was increasingly 
among the elite at a time when his instrument was 
a mass ‘instrument. Murrow was now on the defen- 
sive. Person to Person gave Murrow a “good guy” 
incarnation: it was noncontroversial, it built him 
-up as a star and a celebrity, a celebrity who had a 
lot of friends, none of whom was controversial. 
Later he told friends that he had been able to 
withstand the storm that followed his Joe McCar- 
thy broadcast in part because he had enjoyed so 
much popularity as a result of Person to Person. 
_ Naturally the two programs’ staffs, bitter in their 
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Fred Friendly 


rivalries, were acutely aware of the contradictory 
nature of Murrow’s broadcasting roles. The See It 
Now people hated the idea of their great man in- 
dulging in something as frivolous as Person to Per- 
son, and the Person staff worried about the risks 
their star took with the controversial See It Now 
shows. One morning, after the McCarthy show, 
when the Senator began to pressure Murrow, 
Johnny Aron charged into Joe Wershba’s office 
and yelled, “See—you get in with shit, and you get 
shit on your hands.” 


he Murrow-McCarthy show was significant 

first because it took so long in coming, sec- 

ond because it loomed so large over what 
was clearly so low a landscape, and third because 
it caused such a storm. It would have been unfor- | 
givable for television and for a team with the rep- 
utation of the Murrow-Friendly group to fail todo 
a major documentary on McCarthy. It would have 
rendered television in general, and CBS and Mur- 
row in particular, a joke. From the start, the real. 
question raised by Joe McCarthy was not what he 
was—that was self-evident—but rather which jour- 
nalists and networks would have the courage to _ 
say what he was. From the start he was reckless 
and shallow; the only thing real about him was the- 
fear he generated. For he came on the scene at a 
volatile time, America blown overnight to great 
power status, the Soviets with atomic weapons.. His 
was an essential challenge to freedom of speech, 
and an astonishing number of people were cowed, 
to a greater or lesser extent, into retreating before. - 
the demagogic challenge. This was true of print 
journalism and it was even more true of electronic 
journalism. If the center did not fold, it did not ex- 
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actly hold, either. Murrow was a man of the cen- 
ter; he was the best of broadcasting. So it was nat- 
ural that in 1952 and 1953 friends began to ask 
Murrow and Friendly when they were going to 
take on McCarthy. When? It was a very good 
question. 

For a year before the McCarthy broadcast, the 
See It Now team had been told to start collecting 
film. No date for broadcasting the show had been 
set. Murrow’s own failure to act was becoming an 
issue among journalistic colleagues. Yes, he had 
done some shows which touched on civil liberties, 
on people being pressured by forms of McCarthy- 
ism. But he had not gone after McCarthy himself. 
When the subject came up he answered yes, the 
show would be done, but he was searching for the 
right vehicle. When colleagues and friends were, as 
they often were, somewhat more insistent, and de- 
manded that he go on and take the extraordinary 
forum of television and make an attack upon 
McCarthy, Murrow pulled back. No, he couldn’t 
do that. It wouldn’t do any good. He was aware of 
_ the problem, he said, and aware of the force of 
television, but it wouldn’t do any good for him to 
‘simply go on television and make a speech against 
McCarthy. His friends were often not satisfied with 
his answer, and for that matter, neither was he. 
For he knew, better than most, that what a jour- 
nalist chooses not to see is often as important as 
what he chooses to see. 


n late February of 1954, Murrow and Friendly 
began to move ahead on the show. Those 
who knew him well believe that Murrow 

knew the Army was also going to attack McCar- 
thy; he realized that he could delay no longer. Re- 
ports were circulating that McCarthy might go af- 
ter Murrow; the Senator was already telling people 
that he had documents proving that Murrow was a 
communist. Murrow warned everyone on the staff 
what might lie ahead and asked if they had any- 
thing to hide, anything which might come out later 
and embarrass them. At the same time CBS’s law- 
yers began to go through every aspect of Murrow’s 
own past, in preparation for McCarthy’s expected 
_ counterchallenge. 

Murrow was uneasy about using television in 
what would inevitably be so personal a fashion. 
~McCarthy had broken the rules of civilized politi- 
cal behavior; this meant that any journalist por- 
_traying him accurately would similarly have to 
break his own rules and built-in restrictions. When 
he finally decided on the vehicle for taking on 
McCarthy, it was a simple one. He would let 
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McCarthy destroy McCarthy; “the terror,” Murrow 
said, after screening some footage of the Senator, 
“is in this room.” 

Murrow and Friendly kept the idea of their 
show a secret inside CBS as long as possible, on 
the assumption that the less the twentieth floor 
knew, the better. That was fine with the twentieth 
floor. Paley was not about to order Murrow not to 
do a McCarthy show, nor was he likely to order 
him to do one. But he was not eager to be associ- 
ated with it, and he kept as much institutional dis- 
tance as possible between the show and CBS. No, 
CBS would not advertise the program or allow the 
CBS logo “eye” to be used. So Murrow and 
Friendly bought their own ad and paid for it out 
of their own pockets and signed it with their own 
names. No, Paley, when asked, did not want to 
screen the show before it ran. Both Murrow and 
Paley knew what his reaction would be: Ed, do we 
really have to do this? Paley did suggest that Mur- 
row offer McCarthy equal time. Murrow had been 
thinking of that too, that it had the advantage, 
when McCarthy demanded equal time, of not 
looking as if they were backing down. They also 
asked Sig Mickelson, nominal head of CBS News 
(in fact Murrow and Friendly were practically run- 
ning a separate shop, which was known as To- 
bruk), if he wanted to look at it, but Mickelson de- 
clined. He had screened nothing else of theirs. So 
the most potent and sensitive television show of a 
decade went on the air without any screening by 
CBS superiors. A decade later it would be very dif- 
ferent. 

Just before the McCarthy show was to be broad- 
cast, at 10:30 P.M., March 9, 1954, a call came 
through to Murrow from Paley: “Ed, I’m with you 
today, and I’ll be with you tomorrow.” A nice call. 
The show was very good. Long overdue and very 
good. Murrow examined McCarthy in the piercing 
light of the American tradition of civil liberties: 
“We will not walk in fear, one of another, we will 
not be driven by fear into an age of unreason. If 
we dig deep, deep in our history and our doctrine, 
and remember that we are not descended from 
fearful men, not from men who feared to write, to 
speak, to associate with, and to defend causes 
which were for the moment unpopular... .” It 
was a good show. 

On its most important test it passed without a 
blemish—it caught McCarthy for what he was, not 
for what he said he was. Twenty years later, in an 
era when civil liberties were far stronger and there 
was far greater willingness to defend them, the 
McCarthy show could be aired without any apol- 
ogy or explanation. 





15. The Profit Center vs. 
Murrow: Bad News for the 
News Department 


-oo & fter the show there was a nice phone call 
from Paley—Babe Paley, that is. She was 
Bills proxy. Deniability had to be main- 
tained in case the show or Murrow had to be sac- 
rificed. Viewer reaction was intense, but McCarthy 
was already overstepping himself, not just against 
Murrow but against the Army, and finally against 
“his fellow Republicans. The tide was turning, and 
the Murrow show was part of the turning. Not ev- 
eryone at CBS thought so. Some members of the 
-CBS board were furious, and put pressure on Pa- 
ley to bring Murrow under control—was he an in- 
dependent entity, some sovereign state, who could 
do what he wanted? The next day Friendly ran 
into Jack Van Volkenburg, president of the televi- 
sion network, and rode up in the elevator with 
him. He was the first member of management that 
Friendly had seen since the show, and as they rode 
up they talked about the weather and their fam- 
ilies, but they did not talk about Joseph R. McCar- 
thy. A few days later Stanton called Friendly into 
his office, a rare occurrence in the best of circum- 
< stances. Stanton said nothing about the quality of 
the show, just about the problems and the pres- 
sures it had created. 
SA lot of people think you may have cost us the 
~ network,” Stanton began. He meant lawyers and 
people in Washington. 
_.. Friendly countered by mentioning the ava- 
~lanche—about 100,000—of supportive telegrams. 
Stanton took a sheaf of papers and showed them 
to Friendly: a special Roper Poll, which he had 
commissioned on the subject of Murrow and 
- McCarthy. Not surprisingly, it showed that more 
people believed in McCarthy than in Murrow, and 
‘that 33 percent of the population felt that Murrow 
was a communist or a communist sympathizer. The 
parts of the poll which reflected anti-Murrow senti- 
ment were all circled in orange crayon. Stanton 
asked Friendly what he thought of these statistics. 
All the more reason to have done the show, 
‘Friendly said. Which ended the conversation. 








ne Friendly went away as many others had, wonder- ~ 


ing whose voice he had just listened to. Was it 
Stanton speaking for Stanton? Or was it Stanton 
speaking for Paley, somehow passing the word, as 
‘sits often passed in broadcasting, to let Friendly 
know that there were limits to his power? 
Both. before and after the McCarthy show, Bill 
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Paley stayed as far away from Murrow as possible. 
Those working on the programs had a sense of his 
distance. But years later Bill Faley liked to recall 
those days, and as they were recreated in his mind, 
he saw one big trench, and standing alone in it 
were Bill Paley and Ed Murrow, shoulder to shoul- 
der. Biting the same bullet. As he reminisced like ` 
this, he often wondered why people did not give 
him more credit for his part in the show. 

“Pm with you today, and I'll be with you tomor- 
row.” A nice line. A lovely ring of abiding loyalty 
and sustenance and faith. But the McCarthy show, 
and several other incidents, proved to Paley that 
See It Now and Murrow were a potential liability 
(if not already a liability) to the network. CBS 
could not grant so much autonomy to so reckless a 
journalist. (Years later Paley spoke to this reporter 
about Murrow and journalists. Oh yes, Murrow ` 
was a great fellow, a great journalist. No, it was 
not true that it had ended badly between them. He 
had letters to prove what good friends they were. 
Though of course Murrow had a brooding sense of 
life. Very difficult, dark fellow. Always taking too 
many risks in the war. Then, confronted with evi- 
dence of growing separation between the two of 
them, Paley offered a small lecture on journalists: 
they were all alike. They claimed to be objective, | 
but none of them really were. They all wanted to > 
make personal comments. He had to fight with 
even the best of them, like Murrow.) i 

For the amount of prestige Murrow brought 
CBS was less important now. CBS was established, 
there was too much to risk, and there were too 
many complaints about Murrow and his colleagues 
from Paley’s peers. i 

Paley was an out-and-out Republican now, an. 
avowed Eisenhower man. (Sig Mickelson had 
heard from friends how close Paley was to the 


Eisenhower entourage, but the first tangible evi- > 


dence came in 1952, when Ike returned home ‘to 
Abilene to make his presidential announcement. 
Paley had suggested rather casually to Mickelson 
that this was something CBS News might want to 
cover live on television. In those days television fa- 
cilities were primitive, and a live feed from Abi- 
lene would have required running a cable out of 
Chicago at a cost of thousands of dollars. Mickel- 
son explained to the Chairman that it was much 
too expensive, but Paley waved aside his doubts— 
Mickelson was to take care cf the arrangements, 
Paley would have AT&T take care of the cable. 
Cost was never again mentioned, and for the first 
time Mickelson realized how close Paley was to 
Eisenhower.) His best friends were people like 
Walter Thayer and Jock Whitney; he badly wanted 
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to become Ambassador to the Court of St. James's; 
and when his reporters made the Administration 
angry they were making his closest friends angry. 
The problem was not that Murrow’s autonomy 
was growing; indeed, if anything, it was the same 
or Jess than it had been. The problem was that 
television was richer and more powerful, infiuenc- 
ing more and more minds. In January, 1950, only 
3.2 million Americans owned television sets. A 
decade later the figure was 50 million. In January, 
1952, for the first time, according to Nielsen, more 
television sets than radios were being turned on 
between 9 P.M. and midnight; and in 1954, the 
same year that Murrow took on McCarthy, televi- 
sion’s gross billings jumped 50 percent over the 
previous year’s, making CBS-TV the biggest single 
advertising medium in the world. Net income, 
` which for two decades had averaged about $4 or 
$5 million a year, suddenly was increasingly by 25 
and 30 percent to a total of $11.4 million in 1954. 
The candy store was becoming bigger and bigger. 


n exercising his prerogatives, Murrow guaran- 
teed that neither he nor anyone else would 
ever again have that much freedom or auton- 

omy, that never again would there be a broad- 
casting personality with a following so great that 
he could, by walking out, damage the network. 
The network would henceforth control its reporters, 
writers, and producers, their shows, programming 
hours, and, to a considerable degree, their subjects. 
_ Systematically, CBS began to bring Ed Murrow 
under control. First they limited the number of his 
shows; then they switched the hour when the 
shows were aired; then they changed the name of 
the program; and finally, they took it away from 
Murrow and separated him from his producer, 
Fred Friendly. This was all done deftly, perhaps 
not even consciously. The intrusions were small, 
never enough to force Murrow to stomp out with a 
resignation. Within four years of its moment of 
triumph, See It Now was dead, and in six years 
Murrow himself was gone from CBS. 

In the wake of the McCarthy program Murrow 
had sponsor problems, and this made him more 
vulnerable to the corporation. He had long been 
sponsored by Alcoa, a company at some distance 
from conventional marketplace pressure. Alcoa had 
remained loyal, despite grumbling by some of its 
board members. It had given Murrow complete 
editorial freedom, which meant that he was not de- 
pendent upon the network for license to do as he 
wished. But the McCarthy show and a program 
sympathetic to nuclear physicist J. Robert Op- 
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Hal March with contestants on The $64.000 Question 


penheimer had caused the rumbling to mount. and 
ecome more direct. At the end of the 1955 spring 
schedule, Alcoa decided not to renew. 

At almost the same time, TV quiz shows were 
rising to popularity. Not the “$64 question” of the 
old radio days; no, in superrich America in its su- 
percentury, it was time for The $64,000 Question. 
Murrow, watching the first run of The $64,000 
Question, was disturbed. The hucksterism of the — 
network had always frightened him. At the end of 
the first run, he turned to Friendly and asked: 
“Any bets on how much longer we'll keep this 
time period?” 

Not very long. Soon after the final See It Now 
show of 1954-1955, Murrow and Friendly were 
summoned to Paley’s office. The Chairman ad- 
mired their work, and was generous in praise of it. 
He wondered, however, if it wasn’t too confining, 
coming up every week (in a regular segment. of 
prime time, something he neglected to mention). 
Wouldn't eight one-hour shows a year be better? 
Wouldn’t this be more satisfying? Murrow, wise to 
these games, asked at what hour they would be 
shown. Paley said at eight. Murrow asked if he 
couldn't continue the half-hour show. Paley, who 
has a particular talent for saying no without using 
the actual word, made it clear that no more regu- 
lar half hours were available. The schedule was 
tightening at the expense of public affairs. More 
important and more profitable programs had to be 
shown. 

The loss of the time slot was not the only set- 
back for Murrow. To go to a full hour would 
change the balance of the show and would cost 
Murrow and Friendly heavily in terms of 
spontaneity, and, in subtle ways, of autonomy. For, 
with an hour-long slot and perhaps without a regu- 








lar sponsor, Murrow’s shows would have to be 
scheduled far in advance, and decided upon in 
~ consultation with others in the company. No more 
: could. they just do whatever they wanted and 
broadcast it at their hour. Management was taking 
over the show. 
The problems mounted. General Motors offered 
to sponsor six of the eight, then reneged when they 
were told that one of the shows was to be on the 
vice presidency. GM suspected that this would end 
- up as an attack on then Vice President Richard 
_ Nixon, One of the documentaries focused on the 
farm problem, and it starred the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson. The Republicans de- 
cided that damage had been done to him, and 
asked for equal. time (hardly expecting to be 
granted it). Murrow protested, but CBS gave the 
Republicans the time anyway. Murrow came very 
close to resigning. The 1956-1957 schedule accom- 
‘modated another eight See It Now shows, but they 
had been meved to Sunday at 5 o'clock, no longer 
in good, if fluctuating, evening hours. Shows which 
Murrow considered important, programs on Tito 
and Chou En-lai, were followed by panel dis- 
cussions, an attempt to dilute the effect of what 
had just been presented. Murrow felt humiliations 
mounting, his influence waning. 
The final indignity for Murrow involved a pro- 
gram which he considered one of the least impor- 
tant of 1958, a minor, presumably noncontroversial 
_ Show on statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. It was 
what is known in the business as a “soft show.” It 
balanced spokesmen, some for and some against 
statehood. One of the proponents of statehood, the 
labor leader Harry Bridges. was asked about a 
statement by a congressman from upstate New 
York, named John Pillion, that Bridges would con- 
trol the Hawaiian delegation. Bridges answered 
that Pillion was crazy. Pillion, not that crazy. de- 
oe, -manded equal time. CBS caved in. (One weakness 
-in the whole format of television programming was 




















ofa newspaper's Letters to the Editor column, 
where minor disputes could be aired and then for- 
gotten. The ‘networks were in the position of hav- 
“ing to grant.a full hour or nothing.) 

The decision was straight Paley; Sig Mickelson 
had argued -against it and had mentioned the im- 
plication: that it might drive Murrow from the net- 
< work. Paley was unmoved. The only possible ex- 

con planation for Paleys adamancy was that he was 
-ready to see Murrow go. Murrow was shocked. 
The equal time decision had been made without 
any consultation with him, and it was clearly a 
surrender tc the most petty kind of political pres- 










i oa lack of flexibility. Television had no equivalent. 
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sure, and would only bring on more political pres- 
sure. 

Murrow wrote a strong letter to Paley, saying 
that the decision to put Pillion on without consult- 
ing him had undermined his relationship with the 
company and put the future of See It Now in 
doubt. It was precisely the letter Paley wanted and 
expected. A few days later Paley met with Murrow 
and Friendly. Murrow said that the situation had 
become untenable and that he or Friendly had to 
share in the decisions on who was to get equal 
time to respond to See It Now. 

“But,” said Paley, “I thought you and Fred 
didn’t want to do See It Now anymore.” 

Murrow argued that he wanted to talk about the 
equal time regulations—of course he wanted the 
program to continue. 

“I thought we had already decided about See Jt 


Now,” said Paley. With that both Friendly and Mur- 


row knew: See It Now had closed for the duration, 

For Murrow it was his most painful moment at 
CBS: the end of the TV program about which he 
cared most deeply. 

“Are you really going to destroy all this?” he 
asked Paley. It was, he pointed out, the most re- 
markable achievement in electronic journalism. 

Paley said yes, he was, he could not stand the 
constant stomach ache it was giving him; the pain 
was killing him. 

“It goes with the job,” Murrow answered. And 
that was it. = 


16. The Murrow Era is Being 
Canceled In Order to Bring 


You... 


or Murrow, this latest in a series of con- 

cessions to politicians was a dark omen, 

and he became obsessed by the trend. The 
more CBS gave in to politicians, he told both his 
superiors and his friends, the more the politicians 
would demand and the more the pressures against 
the network would build, at the price of the inter- 
nal integrity of the news department. Eventually, 
he predicted, two things would happen: the net- 
work would treat fewer and fewer controversial 
subjects, anticipating in advance the complaints 
against them; and second, it would gradually deal 
with public affairs in a way that would not disturb 
existing authority. In both instincts he was pro- 
phetic. What particularly disturbed him was how 
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little say the news department now had in meking 
decisions. Instead of traditional definitions of jour- 
nalistic fairness being the test, the norms were 
being set by people sensitive to both the govern- 
ment and the marketplace. The company wanted 
to keep peace even if in journalistic terms this 
meant backing down; it was now more sensitive to 
outside pressures than to its own people. The only 
hope for survival of television news at its best. he 
insisted, was a rigid adherence to policies of jour- 
nalistic fairness and excellence which would, in the 
long run, build genuine public support, and thus 
scare off marauding politicians. 

The days when Paley might have listened to 
him, however, were past. Now Murrow watzhed 
himself slowly being shunted aside at CBS. He was 
too proud to complain outright, but gradually he 
began to change, to become more depressed. Gnce, 
around 1958, Charles Collingwood, who was coser 
to him than anyone else at CBS, told Murrow that 
he was caught in a dilemma, a choice between 
doing a show or going on a much needed vacation. 

“Td go on the vacation,” Murrow said. 

Collingwood mentioned that he rather wanted to 
do this particular program. 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” Murrow an- 
swered. “You’re only important around here as 
long as you're useful to them, and you will be for 
a time. When they’re finished they’ll throw you out 
without another thought.” It was a side of him 
_ Collingwood had never seen before. 

At the 1960 Democratic convention, CBS pro- 
grammers had reduced Murrow’s role to a pitiful 
degree. At one point during the convention he had 
a story which they kept scheduling and then zan- 
celing; he became more and more morose. Finally 
he came back to a room which the correspondents 
used as a base and grabbed two of his colleagues. 
“Let’s go get a drink,” he said. “Things have come 
to a pretty damn point when you can’t even get on 
the air at a convention.” 

In October, 1958, Murrow went before a meet- 
ing of radio and television news directors in Chi- 
cago and said: “. . . and if there are any historians 

. a hundred years from now, and there should 
be preserved the kinescopes for one week of all 
three networks, they will find recorded, in back 
and white or color, evidence of decadence, eseap- 
ism, and insulation from realities of the world in 
which we live... . If we go on as we are, then 
history will take its revenge and retribution will 
[catch] up with us.” Paley was furious: Murrow 
had betrayed him, had fouled his own nest. Ed 
Murrow had betrayed the man who, in Bill Paley’s 
view at least, had made him rich and famous. 
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Murrow monitors a See It Now show 


The corporation would pay him back. Stanton, 
addressing the same convention a year later, prom- 
ised, in the wake of the quiz show scandals, tighter 
restrictions on all shows. No more rigging. No 
newspaper picked up the story. So CBS gave a 
friendly hint. A PR man called Jack Gould at the 
Times and deliberately tipped him, all shows. That 
means Murrow and Person to Person too. So, if Ed 


Murrow could attack the corporation, then the cor- 


poration could slap down Murrow, deliberately di- 
minishing his reputation. Murrow, of course, was 
furious; he issued a statement to the Times saying 
that Stanton had finally revealed his ignorance of 
all news matters. It was quite a day for CBS and 
its image—two of the foremost figures of the com- 
pany arguing their disputes out on the front page 
of the Times. Ralph Colin went to Murrow with 
orders from Paley to make Murrow apologize or 
resign. He would do neither. 

The quiz scandals provoked one of those peri- 
odic bursts of network good intentions to do more 
in the public interest. In March, 1959, Stanton 
promised that CBS would sponsor regular one- 
hour documentaries in prime time once a month. 
Then biweekly. Then perhaps once a week. He was 
describing a documentary series suspiciously like 
See It Now, But without Murrow. 

Then the corporate genius showed. In the Mur- 
row-Friendly team it was Murrow’s name that was 
special, Murrow whom they feared. CBS knew that 
Friendly was ambitious, delighted to be associated 
with Murrow but eager for a reputation of his 
own. Paley and Stanton knew that with everyone 
in CBS News desperate for air time, it would be 
impossible for either Murrow or Friendly to say no 
to any major offer of time. So Paley and Stanton 
made Friendly an offer he could not refuse. He 
was called into Sig Mickelson’s office and asked to 





do a monthly documentary. Friendly was sur- 
prised. He wondered whether it had been cleared 
with the twentieth floor. Mickelson made clear that 
calt-had been, that this was what the twentieth floor 
wanted. Was the offer made to the Murrow- 
Friendly team? Friendly wondered. No, answered 
Mickelson, but Murrow was going on sabbatical 
anyway. Murrow certainly would be the reporter 
¿on some shows, but other correspondents would be 
“used. So the predictable happened. Murrow en- 
couraged Fmendly to take the job—the offer was 
simply too good, the time too precious. Friendly 
was the best documentary producer at CBS. If 
someone else took the assignment and failed, it 
might be bad for television journalism. 

So See It Now became CBS Reports. (Once Stan- 
ton and Paley were searching for a name for the 
new show and asked Murrow what to call it. “How 
about See I Now With Ed Murrow,” he answered 
~ gardonically With remarkable ease Murrow was 
split from Friendly, the air time went to Friendly, 
who seemed in no way a corporate threat, and 
Murrow was separated from any regular or direct 
access to television air time. Murrow was now an 
- honored name, but a name without a voice. That 
was exactly what the corporation wanted. 

Murrow returned from his sabbatical with his fu- 
ture at CBS very much in doubt. If he was an or- 
nament to his profession, his superiors deemed him 
increasingly too risky a one. Sig Mickelson nego- 
tiated a renewal of his contract, and came up with 
a figure acceptable to both himself and Murrow, 
but after menths and months of querying, he could 
never get a response from management. The si- 
lence was ominous. Murrow himself had little taste 
for this fight. He was tired now, eroded physically 
and spiritually, and depressed about his own pro- 
fession. He saw it becoming more and more a ve- 
hicle for manipulation rather than a vehicle for 
-broadening the parameters of vision. All those 
years of smoking, all that nervous energy and ten- 
<> gion had taken their toll. Those cigarettes and 
those late-night driaks were depressants, not stimu- 
lants, and mow he was worn out. 


















ortunately for Murrow, whose contract was 

still unsettled in 1960, John Kennedy was 
= = elected President and Ed Murrow was of- 
_ fered the job of running the USIA. The job offer 
_by Kennedy, said Murrow’s wife, Janet, years later, 
_ “was a brilliant and timely gift.” When the Ken- 
nedy offer finally came through, Murrow was 
ready. A man who just twelve years earlier had 
- reigned supreme in his profession, who had re- 
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ceived an under-the-table offer from NBC asking 
him to write out whatever figure he wanted, just 
name the price, was now almost unemployable in 
broadcasting. The day the news came from Wash- 
ington, he was taping a radio show called Back- 
ground. Now Murrow wanted out, totally out, and 
as quickly as possible. He turned to his colleague 
Blair Clark and asked if Clark would fill in and 
anchor the program. Clark said he would, and 
asked Murrow what he should tell their listeners to 
explain Murrow’s absence. Murrow answered, with — 
cold suppressed fury, “Tell them I’ve gone to serve 
my country.” 

On April 27, 1965, Ed Murrow died of lung can- 
cer. He had suffered a long end painful and ex- 
hausting illness. That night CBS, under the direc- 


tion of the man who was now head of news, Fred 
Friendly, broadcast a memorial program “to the  __ 


most distinguished commentator in our history.” Tat 
was made up of tapes from his television broad- 
casts, and voice-over from his radio days, accom- 
panied by still photos. It was powerful and mov- 
ing. not least because those friends of his who- 
happened to narrate it~Sevareid and Colling- 
wood—had the best voices in broadcasting. The af= 
ternoon before it was aired, Friendly received a 
phone call from one of Paley’s PR people. : 
Is anyone going to speak for the company? the 
PR man inquired. i 
Friendly answered that he d:dn’t know what that 











meant. This was a show, he said, about Ed Mur- - 


row, who had worked for CBS. 

Are you going to be on? the PR man asked. 

No, said Friendly, it was going to be very 
simple. Murrow and some of his boys. 

What do you think, said the PR man, of the 
idea of the Chairman going on for two minutes? 


Oh, said Friendly, slightly taken aback, do you — 


think he really wants to? 

Yes, said the PR man, I’m very sure he’d like to. 

So on the occasion of the death of Edward R. 
Murrow, William S. Paley, who had done so much 
to make him and almost as much to break him, and 
who wanted to be sure that the company got credit 
for Murrow, went on the air to say that Ed Murrow 
had symbolized the golden age of broadcasting, 
and that there would soon be another golden.age. 

In 1973, as the Watergate scandals unfolded, Jan- 
et Murrow watched television news regularly. She 
often felt frustrated by the lacx of commentary. Of 
the varying commentators, she thought that Bill 
Moyers most resembled Ed. But he was not on the 
networks; he was on public television. Her son, 
Casey Murrow, lived in Vermont and taught 
school. He did not own a television set. © 


Next: The electronic presidency and the electronic war. en 








TEN 
GREEN 
BOTTLES 


A story by Ted Walker 












. hanging on the wall, 
Ten green bottles, hanging on the wall, 
And if one green bottle should accidentally fall. . . 


y grandmother had enormous forearms. 

You saw them best when she made pas- 

try. Rolling up the sleeves of her black 

satin dress of a Saturday morning, she would be- 

gin, with gusto, to pummel flour, shortening, and 
water to a bland submission. 

This image of her on baking-day is my earliest 
memory. I was three years old. We lived on the 
Sussex coast in those days, within a hundred yards 
of high tide. My grandmother was cosily (but not 
grossly) fat, and she wore a knitting needle to pin 
the gray bun of her hair. There was a smell of lav- 
ender wherever she walked. Apples she loved: 
best—apples and cheese. You’d see her in the sun 
parlor, cutting a segment of Laxton or a slice of >, 


cheddar with a tiny silver dessert knife shaped like 


a scimitar. She would offer you some of her snack, 
and you'd feel the cool blade against your lips for 


that split second before your tongue explored the - 


curious angularity of the tidbit. 

She lived to a great age. When we buried her (it 
was the one day of snow we had last winter) I re- 
membered how I used to look up at those huge j 
arms of hers as she rolled out the lids and linings 
of her pies. From elbow to wrist she was covered 
with the pink-white scales of eczema. i 

I shuddered a little at the thought as I stood at 
the graveside; shreds of beginning snow were fall- 
ing on the coffin lid and would not melt. 

I had not shuddered when I was three. Her arms 
then had seemed strong, beautiful, and protective, 
the color and texture of breakwaters smothered 
with barnacles. 

My grandmother did not own a wooden rolling 
pin. She used a pint beer bottle of the palest 
green. It doubled as an impromptu flower vase, 
sometimes holding a single flower—a rose, a moon 
daisy—in the sunlight at her kitchen window. There 


were letters embossed around the shoulder of the 


bottle. I suppose I began to learn to read from her 
golden pies as she lifted them steaming from the 
oven. They always bore the imprinted message, 
ANSELL’S BREWERY, BIRMINGHAM. 


alfway along the brown-tiled corridor of my 
primary school there was a tall, glass- 


fronted cabinet. It was the school’s mu- o 


seum. On its two visible shelves was arranged a 
congeries of unremarkable items, each with a 





~ handwritten label in Gothic, handsome script. I re- 
call a fossil shell in a lump of chalk, a whale’s 

tooth, an eighteenth-cemtury powder flask, and a 

dusty handful of Roman potsherds. 

One day Sylvia Woodward, the dark-eyed, curly- 
haired object of my first hopeless love, brought 
into class a piece of faded brown material, much 
perforated. Our teacher, Mrs. Copeland, feigned 

_ delight with Sylvia but was clearly dubious about 
the authenticity of the piece of rag. However, after 
three days (during which Sylvia devastatingly 
sulked and pouted in the cloakroom), the unprom- 
ising exhibit was placed in the cabinet between the 
fossil and the whale’s tooth. The label read, “Possi- 
bly a remnant of a lace dress which may have be- 

longed to Emma, Lady Hamilton.” 
Sylvia's radiance hurt me like a cramp that 
would not subside. I could not speak to her, for 
her beauty was insuperable. Those days at ten, you 
spoke only to plain girls in pigtails, and only then 
if they were not alone. 

‘I ransacked the house for something interesting 
and genuine to presemt to the school museum. 

There was nothing. The only object we had worth 

considering was a mug bearing the portraits of 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. And I couldn’t 

have that, my father said, because he kept his shirt 

studs and cuff links in H. 

Bobby Baker, who sat in the next desk to Sylvia, 
-presented a churchwarden pipe, the bowl of which 
_ was shaped like a skull. 1 was in despair. 

My father, sensing my distress, said he'd try to 

find something for me at the shipyard. During the 
-war he was a shipwright, helping to build and re- 

pair small vessels like gunboats and landing craft. 

He brought home a marlinespike. I liked the 

name, but it wouldnt do. He brought home a 

length of cordage, one end of which had been tied 
into an amazing knot called a monkey’s fist; get- 

ting warmer, I said, but it wasn’t up to, say, a 

powder flask. However, the evening he poured 

some ordinary-looking—but special—sand into a 

glass phial, I knew I had a winner. The little bottle 
of sand was given a prominent place in the mu- 
- seum; the Roman potsherds were moved an inch 

- or two to make room for it. The imposing label 

(which. partially obscured Lady Hamilton’s pur- 
¿> ported lace) bore the legend, “Sand from a Nor- 
mandy beach scraped from the bows of a motor 
launch involved in the gallant action at Dunkirk.” 
I happen to know that the exhibit is still on 
< show, all these years since. Sylvia, I happen to 
know, married a greengrocer thirty years her se- 
nior. 

Charmian Foster was the first girl I ever kissed. 






























She was the class monitor, a laughing, auburn girl 
who changed her name and the color of her hair 
when she grew up and became a famous, and 
glamorous, TV actress; but it’s Sylvia I thiak of 
whenever I see Charmian in a soap opera or some 
ad for frozen peas. If it had been Sylvia who had 
kissed me under the railway bridge that rainy af- 
ternoon after school, I would have poured the sand 
into the river and floated the bottle away. 


bottle of champagne. To be strictly accurate, it 

was a half-bottle. The word BRUT on its label 
betokened the kind of aggressive masculinity with 
which I tempered an ever-growing aspiration to re- 
finement and the Good Life. Once out of the cave 
in Rheims, and still blinking at the fierce sunshine, 
I attached the bottle behind the saddle of my bi- 
cycle. I used the square-lashing technique I had 
learned in the Boy Scouts. (You must begin, and 
complete, the lashing with a clove hitch.) 

The year was 1949. With ten other boys my age 
I was on a cycling tour organized by the geegra- 
phy master. France still bore its war scars, but, un- 
like Britain, did not ration its food. We ate pro- 
digious quantities of eggs and meat. In a street 
market I bought the first honeydew melon I had 
ever seen; I ate it standing astride my bike on a 
road overlooking an enormous war cemetery. Like 
the champagne, the sweet and exotic fruit was an 
assault on the pervading sense of austerity wed 
„ left behind in Britain. 

We rode about forty miles a day. Much of the 
time we bumped across what were still cobbled 
roads. French bikes were specially adapted for 
such rough treatment, being fitted with ample pink 
balloon tires and well-sprung saddles which cush- 
ioned both rider and machine against the im- 
_ placable rigors of the pavé. At night, after pitching 
camp, we would do our best to repair our cycles 
from the ravages of the day. Though they bore he- 
roic trade names—Raleigh, Hercules—they weren’t 
up to the job. Nuts and bolts loosened; small, 
nameless pieces fell away; metal fatigue set in and 
the frames fractured. Mornings, early, we pressed 
on: through the Meuse valley, into Luxembourg, 
up and over the Ardennes, across flat Belgium, and 
so to Dunkirk, where we took the cross-Chaanel 
ferry. 

At Dover, despite the clumsy handling of our 
crate full of bikes as it was lifted out of the ship’s 
a SDT ein eet] 
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| was in my mid-teens that I bought my first 
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hold, my precious bottle was still intact. On 
smooth English roads I raced the eighty miles 
home. Full of my travelers sophistication, I had 
become a man of the world. My parents had never 
set foot outside England. 

The moment I closed the door behind me, I 
called for three glasses. My mother and father 
(who had seldom lapsed since signing the pledge 
during World War I) watched with concern as I re- 
moved the wire, thumbed loose the cork. 

All but a dessert-spoonful of the explosive wine 
gushed onto the living room carpet. I poured the 
dregs deliberately into the hissing foam on the 
floor, tossed the bottle, bouncing, onto the sofa. 
“So that’s that,” I said. 


My father was appalled at the waste. He found EN 


the cork (it had lodged behind our elderly and dig- 
nified wireless set) and sniffed it. 

He is a prudent man. Often, rubbing his chin, 
he will remark that my chronic extravagance began 
on that August afternoon in 1949. I acknowledge 
the truth of this. One of my favorite scenes in the 
theater is the one in which Cyrano de Bergerac 
gives away a small fortune. “Quelle sottise,” says i 
his friend. “Oui,” replies Cyrano, “mais quel geste.” 

My father keeps turpentine in that bottle. It lives 
in a cupboard in his well-ordered garden shed. 


took a shine to me. One evening, after Hall, 

he offered to show me the wine cellars. We 
went through a trapdoor in the buttery. Sobbo 
was—as always at that time of the evening— 
beamingly squiffy. I helped him down the precipi- 
tous, unrailed steps. He was in his uniform, full 
evening dress; I was in mine, polo-neck sweater, 
duffle coat, and academic gown. e 

In the remotest corner of the cellar, beyond the 
reach of the electric light, he lit a candle. By its 
flickering flame I saw a heap of misshapen bottles 
covered with dust and cobwebs. Everywhere else in 
the vaults there were neat racks of port, sherry, 
claret, Burgundy, which Sobbo had ignored as we 
passed them. He stared reverentially at the mucky 
clutter at our feet. 

“Not been disturbed since the day it was deliv- 
ered,” he said. “Genuine, original, Napoleon 
brandy. The Fellows open one bottle a year. No- 
body else ever gets so much as a sniff of it. There’s 
enough to last this century out.” : 

He allowed me to wipe the grime from one 
bottle with my cuff. It was distorted, the neck pro- 
truding at an odd angle and the heel thick and 
globular. Sobbo snuffed the candle. 


on the butler of my college at Cambridge, 





Somewhere 
along the way 
you grew up. 


And somehow you've landed in a new world 

. one where Ali reigns and presidents resign, 
where the CIA runs for cover and homosexuality 
walks away from the closet. 
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“I came here, age of thirteen, as a kitchen boy,” 
he said in the dark. “I’ve worked my way up in 
life, been a good and faithful servant of the zol- 
lege. There’s one more bottle here than the books 
show. I should know—I’ve counted them often 
enough.” 

We mounted the stone steps. “I retire next 
year,” Sobbo told me as he closed and bolted the 
trapdoor. “And do you know, in over half a cen- 
tury, I’ve never stolen so much as a Bath Oliver? 
You'd say that was worth a bottle of decent stuff, 
wouldn’t you?” 

I just grinned and thanked him. I wasn’t going 
to push him toward, or pull him back from, his 
temptation. As it turned out, he died a month later 
from a heart attack. One of the Fellows I told this 
story to said that the brandy wasn’t up to much, 
anyway. “Got too old,” he said. “Fifty years ago it 
was probably in its prime.” 


t was the week before I got married. Between 
Cambridge and starting my career, ld taken a 
temporary job as a semiskilled laborer at 

Shoreham harbor. My job was to operate a steam 
hammer upside-down, extracting old steel piles 
from fifteen feet of mud. Because I had been to 
college, my mates assumed I was omniscient. En- 
couraged by this, from time to time I would let fall 
some esoteric trifle of information. 

On a morning of relentless rain, the gang of us 
sat sheltering inside the canvas tea-shed quaintly 
known as a tambu. “An Indian word, tambu,” I 
told them. “Almost certainly brought home by 
British soldiers who served at the North-West Fron- 
tier.” 

The gang whistled and sighed their amazement— 
all of them, that is, except the scar-faced young 
Glaswegian sitting next to me. His name was 
MacKintosh, and he’d not long been released from 
Wormwood Scrubs. 

“Originally,” I said to him quietly, “your name 
would have been pronounced MacKintosh.” 

“It's MacKintosh,” he growled, tearing a hefty 
crust from his sandwich and throwing it with un- 
due violence to the gulls outside. 

“Yes,” I said. “All I’m saying is that once upon 
a time the stress would have fallen on the second 
syllable. Mac, you see, in both Irish and Gaelic, 
meant ‘son.’ Your forefathers’ name, if you go 
back far enough, was Intosh.” 

“My father was a bastard. He cleared out when 
I was a wee bairn. But he wasna Irish. He was a 
Jock through and through. His name was MacKin- 
tosh. My name is MacKintosh. Shut ye fat face.” 
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“Listen,” I said, “all I mean is—” 

But MacKintosh had seized his tea-bottle by the 
neck, smashed it against the bench and was now 
shaking the jagged spikes within millimeters of my 
eyes. 

It was to be a white wedding, Saturday at two 
o'clock in St. Mary’s. In silence I left the rambu, 
collected my cards and money at the site office. 

That same evening I took a three-day job as 
barman, potman, and cellarman in a local pub 
desperately short of help. My boss’s name was 
Mcllroy. He taught me the jargon of the publican’s 
trade, relishing arcane words like “spilth,” “ullage,” 
“hogshead.” “Let me tell you, laddie,” he said as 
he settled up with me on the eve of my wedding. 
“Knowledge is power. Aye. Dinna forget that.” 


he first winter of our marriage I went down 

with a bad case of penicillin allergy. I was 

covered all over with itching weals. I 
couldn't walk. I lay in bed, dabbing myself with 
calamine lotion. 

The old Welsh crone in the next-door flat heard 
of my indisposition. She brought round a Winches- 
ter bottle about a quarter full of a remedy she said ` 
her family had been using for many generations. 
All you needed to take, she said, was a tea- 
spoonful: that’s why it had lasted so long. 

“It won’t cure me, Mrs. Evans,” I said. “What 
ve got didn’t even exist before they discovered 
penicillin,” 

“It cures anything,” she said. “Look at me, now, 
hale and hearty at eighty-two.” 

I lacked her faith. Another four days I suffered 
the intolerable itching until it cleared itself up. The 
bottle remained on my bedside table, unopened, 
There was an advertisement stuck to it. I learned 
the copy by heart and often recite it as an example 
of a found poem. 


Sold by T. Jenkins, Swansea, CURIOUS AND INTER- 
ESTING. Price 3s. in one volume, octavo, of near 300 
pages with an elegant portrait of the Author S. Solo- 
mor, M.D. 


A GUIDE To HEALTH; or ADVICE to both sexes in a 
variety of complaints; explaining the most simple 
and efficacious remedies for those diseases which are 
treated on under the following heads viz: 


Abortion / Address to the fair sex / Advice to 
nervous patients / Air / Appetite / Barren 
women / Bashfulness./ Bathing, observations 
on / Birth, particulars relating to 7 Body, un- S es 





























-faverable posture of / Bowels / Chlorosis or 
green sickness / Child-bearing / Chancres / 
_ Clap { Cold / Consumption / Conception / 
Cure for nervous diseases / Dancing / Daily 
“exercise / Dejection / Deficiency of natural 
strength / Difference between venereal symp- 
toms and those often mistaken for them / Di- 
gestion / Dreams / Exercise / Female com- 
plaints / Fits / Flannel / Flatulence or windy 
complaints / Girls / Gonorrhea / Gout / 
Gouty spasms in the stomach / Great schools 

/ Heavy suppers / Hereditary diseases / 
Heartburn / Hypochondriac complaints / Hys- 
teric affections / Immoderate evacuation / In- 
ternal sinking / Incubus or nightmare / Irregu- 
larity about the turn of life / Leprosy / 
Limewater / Lowness of spirits / Love / 
Maids of a weakly constitution / Man / 
/ 

/ 











Menses / Memory, loss or defect of 
Mind, diseases of / Mothers, their duty 
Nerves, weak / Obscene conversations, 
baneful effects of / Phthisis / Pregnancy / 
Quick digestion / Rheumatism / Riding on 
horseback / Rising early / Scurvy / Scrof- 
ula / Swoonings / Symptom of pregnancy 
/ Tea / Temperance / Timidity / Ulcer in 
the throat / Venery—excessive / Venery— 
secret / Virgins / Voyages by sea / Walk- 
ing / Water / Weakness / Wind / Windy li- 
quors / Women’s milk / Women / Youth 











To the public 


Every person young and old should purchase this 
book, there being scarcely an individual who is not 
interested in some part of it. In particular it is rec- 
ommended to young men and boys; as an early at- 
tention to the latter may save to guard them from a 
fatal rock on which thousands have split and be the 
means of preserving their bodies from disease, and 
also their souls, their minds, and all their faculties 
from destruction. 


They simply don’t write bottles like that anymore. 


was once privileged to meet, in a Swansea 

pub, the celebrated Welsh composer Dr. Dan- 

iel Jones. He was in his cups and so was I. 

However, knowing in advance that we were to be 

introduced, I was determined to write down in my 

» notebook, verbatim, the first remark he made on 

the subject of music. What he said was, “If you're 

ever without a tuning fork, remember that a Guin- 
ness bottle, blown into, pitches a perfect A.” 







Ten Green Bottles : 


friend of mine, an American poet, collects 
beach glass. On seaside vacations he gets 
up at dawn to look for it—delicate little  — 

ovals of pastel-colored glass. His collection is exe 
quisite. One evening, in his Greenwich. Village 
apartment, he tipped more than a thousand pieces ce 
of it from a velvet bag onto the table; each one 
was lovely and individual as a semiprecious stor 
you would pay good money for in one of 
rock shops. God knows how many tides and gale 
of the Atlantic it had taken to smoothen and pi 
ish those bits of broken bottles to such perfection 
Would it take a year of the ocean’s scouring? . 
decade? Half a lifetime? ; 

I said I thought this an original and t 
hobby, collecting beach glass; healthy, t ) 
about the shoreline at first light, breathing 
fresh air. My friend gave me a piece to keep, 
rare item, deep carmine red. ia 

“I should have started when I was yonga” he 
said. “Fifty is no age for starting something new. 
And Nature is so grudging and slow. But there are 
solutions to every problem. Come and look at 
this.” 

He took me into his kitchen. He had one o 
those pebble tumblers at work, churning rou 
and round endlessly with a grating sound. “In 
there,” he said, “is a Dutch beer bottle sent to me- 
by a friend in Amsterdam. The green is the green 
of ripe olives. A week’s tumbling in coarse sand, a 
week in medium, a week in fine. Then a day or 
two of jeweler’s rouge, and the job is done.” 

He showed me next the little haminer with 
which he smashes the bottles. I must have looked 
shocked; certainly the romance of his hobby had 
evaporated. 

“It’s a way of cheating Time,” he said. “Like 
writing poems.” 





y friend Dougan, with whom I was stay- ` 
ing, took me to a wine tasting organized 
by his village society. On the way, I pro- 

tested that I couldn’t tell the difference between 
Imperial Tokay and a Lundy Island Oloroso. “It 
scarcely matters,” said Dougan. “The great thing at 
wine tastings is to judge the people, not the wines. 
You'll notice that sweet people find most wines 
sharp, the bombastic so-and-so’s call every glassful 
humble, and the pretentious label everything as 
unpretentious. While they’re all prattling on, you 
and I will have a good old guzzle.” 

The event took place in the village hall. There 
were about a hundred assor:ed villagers present, 
most of them city types and their twin-set-and- 
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pearls wives..Long tables, decently dressed with 
plain white cloths, bore the weight of many bot- 
tles; I calculated that there was enough wine for 
everyone to have, say, five glasses. There were 
some good cheeses, each with a little flag bearing 
its name. 

Above the desultory hubbub which, when we en- 
tered, had sounded like an interminable statement 
of sadness in the dusty hall, there soon rose a 
piercing whine of a voice neither male nor female. 
Dougan, his mouth full of Irish cheddar, knocked 
back some red stuff he’d poured from a randomly 
chosen bottle. “Horrible,” he said; but before he 
could elaborate on this verdict, the androgyaous 
and querulous whining had begun again. It had 
the effect of subduing all other chatterers. “The 
lower slopes, of course,” it was saying, “and almost 
certainly premier cru and bottled in this country 
under license. What one looks for, and is entitled 
to expect even of a fresh young wine of this sort, is 
total integrity—ah, what Henry James, had he been 
talking about wines, which, ha-ha, he was not, 
might have found the enological equivalent of the. 
ah, sky-blue soul.” 

“The vicar,” whispered Dougan, starting on a 
hunk of Stilton. 

“Reminds me of that Thurber cartoon,” I whis- 
pered back. “ ‘Naive and domestic Burgundy—’ ” 

“yum yum yum amused by its presumption.’ 
Right. He’s like this every year. But he’s going to 
get his comeuppance tonight, you see.” 

“How so?” 

Dougan told me how, the previous year, he’d in- 
vited the vicar to taste, and comment on, a wine 
which he, Dougan, had picked up from a shipper’s 
in town. It had been toward the end of the eve- 
ning; a small crowd had gathered while the vicar 
sniffed, twirled, tasted, spat, and finally swallowed 
gulps from the anonymous bottle. Usually it was 
the vicar himself who chose the wines for the tast- 
ing; he was in cahoots, said Dougan, with Har- 
court, the village wine merchant who charged 
fancy prices for indifferent brews. The vicar (“not 
quite an absolute fool, but almost,” Dougan said) 

-had been unwilling to give the wine a name. In- 
_, stead, he went through the entire thesaurus of wine 
tasters’ jargon, describing the wine in extravagantly 
outlandish terms. “It has been well rounded,” he 
had said in conclusion, “the way a good carpenter 
will chamfer off and sand down any sharp, not to 
say jagged, edge.” Dougan would not tell him 
what the wine was. The vicar maintained that he’d 
never tasted anything even closely resembling it. It 
rang no bells. 


“So I said ld tell him a year hence,” Dougan 
said. 

Several glasses and half a pound of Caerphilly 
later, the whine became a bay and I saw the dog- 
collared vicar walking from his end of the hall 
toward us. “My dear Mr. Dougan, so there you 
are! I think you’ve been hiding from me.” 

Dougan introduced us. The vicar’s hand felt as if 
it had always been cold. 

“Mr. Dougan has been teasing me for a whole 
twelvemonth,” said the vicar, partly to me and 
partly to the group forming itself around us. “I 
wonder, sir, if you are now willing to vouchsafe to 
us what that tantalizing beverage was with which 
you so mystified last year’s little gathering?” 

Dougan took a sealed envelope from his breast 
pocket. “Read it at home, vicar,” he said, “before 
you say your prayers.” 

And then, abruptly, we left. 

“Well,” I said in the car, “what did it say?” 

“Two things,” said Dougan. “ ‘Hopkinson’s Altar 
Wine,’ and a quotation from the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

“Which was?” 

“ ‘Judge not, lest ye be judged.’ ” 


A man can grow very thirsty, telling stories. — 
Now, if you will excuse me, I have on ice... O 



















FLORIDA MORNING 


The ocean is sleeping with a song 
that even the birds cannot imitate 
or follow. The ocean weaves in 

and out of the arms of sand, taking 
and giving, until it all becomes 

one act, one motion. 





I watch the sun on an orange wall, 
watch a lizard waiting for flies 

and tiny bugs; his tail waves slowly 

as if he were pumping up a dream 

of himself. His eyes miss nothing 

of the hibiscus, or the sounds 

of the pressing waves, or the cat 
sleeping in the grapefruit tree, 

or the laughing gull that flies by, 
chambered in his black helmet of greed. 





by Tom McKeown 
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A story by Roberta Silman 


am standing at the entrance to Tully Hall. 
Most of the faces around me are smiling the 
way people smile when they have no stake in 
the matter. They are here for pure pleasure. Some 
of the heads and hands motion toward my wife 
and me. One figure brushes close to us and says, 
“This is worse than a wedding!” but he’s too 
young to kaow anything. Politely I nod. My wife 
puts her hand on my arm. “Let’s go backstage 
again,” she pleads. I have dragged her out here to 
see the crowd; she hates to be stared at. But I also 
hate to have to watch my son. He seems so calm, 
yet I know that we make him nervous. Especially 
his mother. She can’t seem to keep her hands off 
him, straightening this, brushing off that, just as 
she used to: when he was a kid getting ready to go 
to school. As soon as she said, “Don’t forget your 
milk money,” he forgot. 
I don’t want him to forget anything tonight, so I 
said very quietly to her, “I need some air.” Since I 
have had what looks suspiciously like a small heart 
attack, she couldn't refuse. Besides, my daughter, 
Sonya, is here from Columbus, Ohio, with her hus- 
band and small daughter. My son adores his older 
sister; it’s better for them to talk together now. 
“Come on,” I said. “Just for a few minutes.” We 
went outside and I took a few deep breaths, and 
now we stand here in the lobby on the fringe of 
all these elegant people who will always be differ- 
ent from us no matter how many new suits I buy. 
“Oh, there’s Mr. Voronsky.” My wife’s voice is 
filled with relief. We wave and he and his wife 
=o come over. She is wearing a crushed velvet cape 
and looks as if she were born in Tully Hall. As of 





course she was, in a sense. Who knows how often. 
they come here? | must remember to ask him later 
how often one of his students slays here. ie ci 

My wife’s hand slips from my arm to my hand; > 


it is clammy and she has that frightened expression 
she always gets when confronted by a sophisticated 
woman. My wife is a country girl, my southern — 
belle from Roanoke, Virginia. 1 met her when I ce 
I got 


was a salesman in women’s dresses, before 
into ladies’ sweaters. I loved her in the long, ruf- 
fled, off-white dresses she wore. But they never - 











looked the same after we were married and settled. : 


in Seagate. We built a house not unlike the one 
she grew up in, and we even have a porch and a : 
glider like the one we courted on. She says she 
loves it here, but she’s never as happy as she is 
when we go back to Roanoke to visit her ailing 
older sister. 

We talk with the Voronskys; they introduce us 
to several people, but it is like peering through a 
maze. Soon it is time to go in. Mr. Voronsky and 
his wife go to a box where they always sit, and we 
walk to the front row. I wisk we weren’t so close. 
With nothing between my son and me I am more 
aware of that invisible string which ties us to- 
gether. Further back, with people between us, I 
might be able to delude myself a little, I might 
feel more detached. 

As we sit down my wife whispers, “I have never 
seen so many Orientals in one place before.” I 
nod. Then her eyes open wider. “Have you ever 
noticed that there are no tald Japanese men? I 
wonder what they eat?” I smile and shake my 
bald, white-fringed head. My father had a mar- 
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velous head of hair; she thought I would have one 
too, but people didn’t know then that baldness is 
carried through the mother’s genes. 

I am congratulating myself that she is distracted 
and hasn’t mentioned going backstage for one last 
time when she says quickly, “I’m dying of thirst, I 
must get one last drink of water.” She hurries out, 
and when she rushes back she has Sonya’s daugh- 
ter, Susie, with her. Behind are Sonya and her hus- 
band, Peter. They are all smiling. 

I stand up and look around. 

The hall is crowded. Against the wood walls the 
people’s clothes form pretty patterns of color; if I 
squint a little, it looks like a kaleidoscope. It’s 
wonderful that the hall is full, it makes such a dif- 
ference from the stage. Many of the seats have 
been given away, but many have been bought, and 
we will probably break even. I know I shouldn’t 
think about the money, and believe me, it doesn’t 
really matter, but it’s hard for me to separate 
money from the rest of life. Not after spending all 
these years worrying about it. 

A nice audience. A mixture of ages and faces 
people from Juilliard, my son’s friends and their 
families, his students (for he has begun to do a 
little teaching), and, arriving last, because they will 
never understand that a concert is not a wedding 
and starts on time, are our relatives. My sisters 
and brothers and nieces and nephews and their 
husbands and wives. Quickly they fill the first 
‘three rows and whisper apologies to my wife and 
me and crackle some paper so their mouths will be 
busy. “That keeps them calmer,” my wife once 
told me a long time ago, when we went to a Ru- 
binstein concert with the whole family on New 
Year’s Day. I never understood that, since how 
could they be worried about Rubinstein, but now, 
at last, it makes sense. 

“Oh, I love that Bach,” my sister Rella stage- 
whispers as she opens the program. “Sh-sh-sh,” the 
rest of them chorus, and finally there is silence. 

I can almost feel the molecules of silence press- 
ing against my temples, and I wonder how many 
times in my life I have daydreamed this moment. 
On. the living room couch while he practiced, on 
subways, trains, in the car, later on planes. When I 
was going through an unfamiliar door to try to 
open up a new account. When I gave my card to a 
cold fish of a secretary who made me wait a half 
hour more than was necessary. And, of course, at 
other concerts. 

We were always going to concerts. Sometimes I 
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yearned for a track meet or a hockey game, and 
once we played hooky. We were supposed to hear 
Serkin at Carnegie Hall but as we passed the new 
Madison Square Garden, my son said, “Hey, Pop, 
how about it?” Before we knew it we were sitting 
in a box watching the Rangers play Montreal and 
eating popcorn as if we had never tasted it before. 
Suddenly my son looked at me guiltily. “We forgot 
to call and turn the tickets in.” He is such a good 
boy, always thinking of someone else. “Someone 
who bought standing room will take them,” I reas- 
sured him. 


ow my son walks out. Tall, well-built, with 

his mother’s wavy chestnut hair. New sil- 

ver-rimmed glasses for the occasion. An 
impressive young man. A grown-up person in a 
tuxedo getting ready to play the piano in Tully 
Hail in front of hundreds of people, famous musi- 
cians, critics from the New York papers. It is too 
much for the mind to grasp. But for the grace of 
God, he could be going to play the accordion at 
some affair in Great Neck. That’s what my father 
used to say when he heard him practice, often for 
hours at a time. “So much practicing? Believe me, 
when they're dancing and have a few drinks in 
them, they won’t know if he’s playing so good.” 
“Pa, Pa,” my wife tried to be gentle. “He’s going 
to play in concerts, in front of a lot of people who 
are going to pay just to hear him.” “She'll always 
be a southern romantic,” my father said under his 
breath. I wonder what he’s thinking now. I wish I 
couid see his face. 











My son sits down. I can see some sweat begin-4 
ning on his upper lip. I wish he weren’t so stub-' 
born and would carry a handkerchief with him. 


But he doesn’t like all those usual affectations of 
pianists; he can’t stand watching people mop their 
brows, he has always been a very private person. 
But what is he going to do with that perspiration? 
It will have to go somewhere. I pull out my hand- 
kerchief and wipe my face. 

He begins, and as I watch his large, capable 
hands joining him to the piano, I know he is going 
to be fine. Occasionally, very occasionally, he has a 
bad day and doesn’t really connect with the piano, 
but you can hear it on the first note. Tonight he is 
fine. The Bach prelude is beautiful and quiet. He 
hates to hit his listeners over the head. The boy 
has taste. I shut my eyes. I can hear my wife’s 
even breathing on cne side; finally she has begun 
to relax. On the other side is my sister Esther’s asth- 
matic gasp. It gets worse when she’s worried, and 
she will be worried until the last note of the eve- 
ning is sounded. She is my spinster sister, and she 
loves my children as if they were her own. I pat 
her arm. She smiles. Of all her nieces and neph- 
ews, my son has always concerned her most. She 
thinks he’s not as healthy as the others because he 
was born in the car. 

Of course we had a hospital nearby. But my 
wife hates to be obtrusive or give any trouble; she 
figured that if she stayed home till the last minute 
it would be easier for everyone. The doctor had 
warned her that second children sometimes come 
very fast, but since Sonya had taken her good old 
time, it never occurred to either of us that the 


baby might come so soon. Five minutes before we 





left the house the pains started to. come. more 
quickly. I put her into the back seat and pressed 
on the gas pedal and prayed nothing would hap- 
pen. Suddenly my wife gave a huge gasp. | finally 
knew what it felt like to have your hair stand on 
end. I pulled over and got out and before I had 
opened the door I heard a cry. Sometimes when I 
am walking along the street, or opening the door 
to see a customer, that cry comes to visit me from 
nowhere. It becomes an omen in my head, and no 
matter how late it will make me, I go to the near- 
est phone and call my son. He’s usually not home, 
so then I call my wife, who is so delighted that I 
wanted to talk to her that I have never been able 
to tell her about that cry and its independent life. 
When I opened the car door I saw a baby boy, 
perfectly formed. And little else. It was an unusual 
birth. The baby seemed to have popped out, with- 
out the ordinary mess. At least we had had the 
sense to grab some clean sheets on our way out of 
the house. I wrapped the baby in a sheet and put 
him on my wife’s stomach. As we drove the rest of 
the way I thought he might die because nothing 
was sterile and it was winter. But my wife wasn’t 
frightened at all. “Look at him. isn’t he beautiful?” 
she kept saying to my numbness. “Look at his 
hands, such nice long fingers.” she kept saying. 
They were long for a baby and they grew to be 
short and stubby, the kind the best pianists have. 
Now they are playing that long slow movement of 
the Brahms sonata. People are concentrating; it 
isn’t easy music. 
In the emergency room, where the doctor cut the 
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cord, I asked over and over again, “Is he okay?” 
“Of course, he’s fine, you just have to look at him 
to know he’s fine,” they said. His little fists began 
to beat the air and he cried at the top of his lengs. 
Then they took the baby and I walked next to one 
of those stretchers on wheels to the delivery room 
where they would deliver the placenta. My wife 
smiled at me and kept murmuring, “It’s a miracle, 
a miracle.” Neither one of us heard the nurse’s 
question, so of course they put down his name as 
Michael even though we had planned to name him 
Jonathan after my mother, Jessica, who had re- 
cently died. 

Michael Lochman. Jonathan Lochman. After all 
these years Michael is probably better. Less eu- 
phonious. Not as studied. Anyway, about six 
months later my sister Lotte had her first daugater, 
and named her Joyce. 


pplause washes over me. Michael stands and 
bows. “Bravo, bravo,” they call, amd I 
realize I have been so deep in my own 
thoughts that I hardly heard any of the Brahms so- 
nata. It is a difficult one, rarely played in New 
York—the one selection on the program Michael 
felt he had to play for the critics. And I was 
scarcely aware of it. I clap very hard to cover up 
my shame. How could I have wandered sc far 
away? 

“Brilliant!” My brother-in-law Max shakes my 
hand. 

“He’s absolutely marvelous,” my niece Rhoda 
says to her husband. 

Sonya hugs me. 

Peter shakes my hand. 

Esther says mournfully, “Such a hard piece. 
Make sure he lies down during intermission.” 

Little Susie pulls at my sleeve and we go back- 
stage together. Michael grabs my hands. Oh, how I 
used to worry about those hands! He and his cous- 
ins rolling around the floor on Sundays. Wrestling, 
they called it, and whenever they got up it took all 
my self-control not to ask, “Are you all right, no 
fingers broken?” And then after he had an apart- 
ment of his own, a walk-up no less, with fifteen 
~ concrete steps outside. What if he should fal on 
the icy steps and hurt his hands, or his wrist? I 
criticized his mother when she harangued aboet it, 
but I was just as. bad. 

Good strong hands. 

Michael puts his arm around me and draws me 
into the dressing room. “Pop, Pd like you to meet 
a friend of mine. Sandy Lewitt, she works for the 
Village Voice. They would like to do a story on 
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me, a human interest thing. She wants to talk to 
you for a few minutes.” 

A skinny, flat-looking girl with lots of beads and 
straight, dirty-blonde hair smiles at me, and I can 
feel myself being shunted out into the hall when I 
want to be in the dressing room with Michael. 
Now I know we can’t make him nervous; once he 
has gotten this far the rest will go as well, and I 
want to share these moments with my family. 

“When did you know Michael was going to be. 
so unusual?” she asks. Her voice is high and 
breathy. I can see she’s perspiring a little, too; 
maybe this is her first story. 

“Unusual how? Musically or otherwise?” I stare. 

She thinks I’m crazy, but what she doesn’t know 
is that Michael won art contests when he was in 
elementary school, when he was just another kid 
taking piano lessons. 

She shrugs, then begins again, “When did Mi- 
chael start to play the piano?” 

“When he was seven.” 

“Did he want to take lessons?” 

“Yes, of course. His sister took lessons and he 
used to go to the piano and pick out her pieces by 
ear.” 

Her eyes light up; she writes furiously. 

“When did you know he was going to be a pian- 
ist?” she asks innocently. 

Know? Know what? You don’t know anything in 
this world, I want to tell her, especially about your 
kids. You only hope and pray that they'll have a 
little luck. But I must be polite. I shrug. 

“I didn’t really know till quite late, maybe not 
until tonight,” I say truthfully. 

“Oh, how witty!” she says admiringly. 

Suddenly I’m tired. “Can we sit down?” I say, 
but she ignores me. 

“When did Michael decide he wanted to be a 
concert pianist?” 

“Listen, my dear girl, I don’t think people de- 
cide to do things in such a clear-cut way. One day 
his teacher said, ‘I can’t teach him anything more, 
I think he’d better go to Juilliard” So he applied 
and auditioned and got a scholarship and went to 
Juilliard and studied with Mr. Voronsky.” 

“He’s a very famous teacher, isn’t he?” She is so 
young and eager that under other circumstances I 
might have wanted to help her, but now she seems 
a little dumb. I see Voronsky leave the dressing 
room and think, If I were a nice man, Pd point 
him out to her, but I don’t want her to go both- 
ering him, he’s such a busy, famous man. 

“The best!” I say in my salesman’s voice. 

“Mr. Lochman’s son, Michael, studies piano at 
Juilliard with Boris Voronsky,” my customers were 
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always telling their customers. In sweaters that’s 
better than marrying a Rockefeller. 

As if heaven-sent, the bell rings. My wife sud- 
denly materializes and presses my shirt collar 
down. It has a habit of creeping out. 

“She’s cute, isn’t she?” she says, but I don’t 
know if she’s talking about the Village Voice girl, 
who has just backed away, smiling, or Susie, who 
is swishing proudly in her long pink dress in front 
of us. I nod. 

“Mr. Voronsky is beaming,” my wife reports as 
we settle ourselves for the second half of the con- 
cert. Here Michael is more relaxed than I have 
ever seen him. He also plays better than I have 
ever heard him, although some of that must be 
due to the acoustics of the hall. The audience 
screams and claps after the Rachmaninoff prelude, 
but Michael doesn’t even wait long enough for 
their applause to run out. He is already seated for 
the Debussy. He is so involved in the music that 
` Pm not sure he is hearing much else. His face has 
that dreamy expression it always has when he is 
happy. 

“What’s the rush?” Esther whispers. “He’s giving 
them their money’s worth. He barely took an inter- 
mission, and now he doesn’t even know how to 
take a little rest between numbers.” 

“He’s young, leave him alone.” I touch her el- 
bow. It is bony and old. As Michael plays the De- 
bussy, I am glad he didn’t postpone this debut un- 
til spring. “It’s too cold, the weather might be bad, 
people don’t like to come out in winter,” his man- 
ager said, but Michael overrode his objections. 
Who knows what next spring, next month, next 
week might bring? 

Michael’s chair begins to squeak at the end of 
the Debussy. 

“Before he plays the encores he should get an- 
other chair,” my wife says in her ‘tell him, tell him 
to do something’ voice that I have heard ever since 
Michael was a year old and developed a mind of 
his own. 

“He knows,” I tell her through the clapping at 
the end. The applause is deafening. The young 
ones stamp their feet. I look up. Voronsky is stand- 
ing and clapping. 

Then Michael comes out. There is a hush. He 
bows slightly (he has never had a good bow, it 
seems to embarrass him) and looks directly at me. 
It is as if he wants to tell me something. I last saw 
that look when he was about five and had the 
croup and couldn’t talk and was practically chok- 
ing. We rushed him into the bathroom and turned 
on all the taps and sat in the steam and finally he 
began to smile and breathe easier. Then I knew we 
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wouldn't have to go to the hospital. It was a look 
of pure gratitude. 

k was beautiful, that long look he gave me in 
Tully Hall, but it made me want to look away, and 
I was relieved when he sat down and played my 
favorite piece, Chopin’s Raindrop Prelude. There 
was a pause when he finished, a long lovely sigh, 
then more applause. He played two more encores, 
a Bartok and, finally, one of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
Without Words. 

My wife turned to me, her eyes brimmed over. 
She clasped my hand. Sonya kissed me. “Isn’t it 
wonderful,” she said in her naturally gay voice, 
“after all those years!” Then I lost them both and 
faces began to converge around me. I felt in the 
middle of a whirlpool. People shouted in my ear, 
pumped my hand, slapped my back. I tried to put 
my eoat over my arm, and as I did a glove fell out 
of the pocket, but I knew it would be useless to try 
to find it now. I would come back later and look 
for it. People practically pushed me toward the 
dressing room. Excitement seemed to sparkle like 
fireworks around me. “What a beginning!” “A suc- 
cess’ “Fantastic!” “Marvelous!” Then I discovered 
that if I stood still the rest of the crowd would 
float around me. For some reason I needed to be 
by myself for a minute. Soon there were very few 
people left in the auditorium, and I walked slowly 
back to my seat. I bent down and picked up my 
glove. As I was straightening up, the little newspa- 
per girl lunged toward me. She came from no- 
where. 

“Are you okay, Mr. Lochman?” she said with 
genuine concern in her voice. 

I smiled. “Fine, fine, just a little stiff from all the 
sitting, and I lost my glove . . .” I gestured it was 
nothing, hoping she would go away. But she had 
pulled out her pad and pencil. 

“Fell me, Mr. Lochman,” she said in her official 
reporter’s voice, “how does it feel to be the father 
of such an astounding success?” She made Michael 
sound like a sculpture they were unveiling in some 
city park. 

“You must feel wonderful.” she added, her eyes 
shining, before I could answer. 

“He’s always been a good boy,” I said, because 
if I told her the truth she would never believe me 
and stay for more and more questions. 


The truth was I felt empty—not empty like the 
seats in the hall around me, which held the prom- 
ise of another concert, but as empty as the rain 
barrel that used to stand next to our little house in 
Europe, as empty as that rain barrel in the terrible 
year of the drought. O 









history in Bermuda. And every 
you take the time to look into it, 
you learn more?’ 


John and Karen Stockbridge on the Stockbridges’ eighth visit to Bermuda. 














‘The shops are irresistible. 
Karen is collecting pillboxes. 
I’m buying hand carved ducks?’ 








“There's a timelessness to Bermuda 
__ It’s always the same. I can come 
back to it, and the people.” 





“Bermuda has a special 
charm. You rediscover 
one another.” 
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O TANNENBAUM 
by Andrew Ward 


don’t know what to do with the 
Christmas tree. Christmas is over 
and there it sits in my yard, tinsel 
gleaming, leaning up against the hedge. 
If I haul it away in my car, then the car 
= -will fill with needles and tinsel tidbits 
no vacuuming could remove. And I 
refuse to spend an entire winter week- 
‘end morning pinching after each tidbit 
with my fingers. If I try to burn the 
thing, Mr. Swanson will call the police 
and an embarrassed patrolman will ar- 
‘rive at my door to point out reluctantly, 
as Swanson watches from his lawn 
across the street, that outdoor burning is 
against local ordinances. Even if I got 
by the vigilant Swanson, the fire would 
leave a charred patch on my lawn 
which would have to be reseeded in the 
spring. And even then the tinsel would 
remain, evading rakes, tangling in the 
grass, and waiting for a queasy cat to 
< choke come summer. 
_. The tree was bought late from a tem- 
` — porary stand on a safety island in the 
parking lot of the Big Buy Shopping 
Plaza. The tree man kept reminding me 
that if I had come a few days earlier I 











could have had my- pick of the best 
trees of the season. The ground was lit- 
tered with bits of string and little piney 
scraps. I selected ¿he tallest of the re- 
maining trees and talked the man down 
to fifteen dollars. “You’re robbing me,” 
he said as I loaded my tree into the sta- 
tion wagon. “But what the hell, it’s 
Christmas.” 

I have to put my mind on this, but I 
don’t really want to think about it. The 
tree was the nucleus of anxious meals 
and misguided gifts. My wife had pro- 
vided me with a list of things she 
wanted, ail of which could be found in 
Grant City: pantyhese, slippers, a hot-air 
comb, and one of taose necklaces which 
clip onto your glasses. So I went to 
Grant City and | bought her those 
things, but her checklist killed the spirit 
of the thing. I fouad I could not think 
past the list to something odd anc flam- 
boyant with which to surprise her. She, 
in turn, guessed badly and gave me a 
macrame belt she had made, a promis- 
sory note for a power tool I had men- 
tioned once, and « woolen cap I will 
never wear. Dispiriced, we watched our 





six-year-old open her presents beneath 
the overburdened tree. We had set up 
ideological obstructions to her enthusi- 
asm. We would not give her warlike 
toys, nor sexist toys, nor unsafe toys, 
and so we gave her abstract wooden 
objects, a clockface, unconvincing hand- 
made dolls, and a set of colored mark- 
ers with which, in the afternoon, she 
drew somber landscapes. 

My grandmother called and we 
shouted at her heartily, except for my 
daughter, who is afraid of old people. 
She replied in baffled monosyllables to 
the outdated inquiries. “Were you a 
good little miss this year?” my grand- 
mother asked her, and, “Did Saint Nick 
bring you wonderful gifts?” We 
watched our daughter anxiously and she 
lowered her gaze and kicked at one 
shoe with the other. “Yes,” she said 
softly into the receiver. ““Yes, Great 
Grandma,’” we insisted from across the 
room, “Yes, Great Gramma,” she said 
quickly, handing me back the phone. 
“Well, I had a nice little Christmas 
here,” my grandmother told me. “The 
Sheppertons came by with a little gift, 








and your father called me up a little 
while ago.” Her voice trailed off. I won- 
dered if she knew how forlorn her 
widow's Christmas sounded, how bad it 
made me feel. | thanked her for the 
knitted things she sent us in a package 
rerouted from our old address. When 
she signed off she thanked us for the 
puzzles. 


I could chop the tree into kindling 
i and pile it neatly by the kitchen 
door. It would look well there, split and 
stacked. But my wife is afraid of fires, 
and I am forgetting the tinsel. I just 
can’t see hiring someone to dispose of 
the tree; it’s such a simple thing and I 
have a terror of men im trucks. “It’s 
around here,” Fd say. leading them to 
the rear of the house. “I'd take care of 
the thing myself, but it’s the tinsel that’s 
- the real rub, here.” They would give 
me a suspicious look with the word 
“rub.” I would try te help them load 
the tree onto their truck, but I see my- 
self uselessly grasping the limp top of 
the tree as they struggle with the trunk 
and bulk of the thing. “That’s twenty 
bucks,” they'd tell me, refusing coffee, 
and I would shell it out quickly, as if I 
had been waiting all vear to pay some- 
one twenty bucks. “Believe me,” Pd 
say, “it’s worth every dime to me.” 

The postman came by on Christmas 
morning and waited at the door as I 
searched the dresser, my suit pockets, 
my wife’s purse for a $10 bill to give 
him. I came up with a Scotch-taped 
five, two singles, and some change, and, 
having failed to locate an envelope, I 
handed the money to him in a damp 
and crumpled ball. He looked down at 
it and took off his mittens to straighten 
out each bill. “You caught me a little 
short this time,” I told him. “Well, 
Merry Christmas,” he said, walking 
away. 

We did not send cards this year. 
None of the ones we saw looked quite 
right. We decided our friends would 
understand, seeing that we weren't 
sending cards to anyone. We received a 
fair number of cards, some from friends 
we hoped would understand why we 
didn’t send any cards this year. We got 
a solemn food crusade card from some- 
one named Ray. We den’t know any 
Rays. My wife's college roommate sent 
us a card made from recycled paper. 
My best friend sent 2 gag card. On the 
front it said “Gloria in excelsis deo,” 
and inside there was a phone number. 
My brother sent a card drawn by his 
“ten-year-old son. It showed Pilgrims 





and Indians eating at a long, frank- 
furterlike table. Many of our cards 
came from companies we do business 
with. Most of these were gold-embossed 
on red felt and depicted snowy, secular 
scenes. There were two Christmas let- 
ters from distant relatives reporting on 
their families’ journeys down the path 
of least resistance. There were two 
flashlit snapshot cards showing dazed, 
prolific couples with their multiplying 
children arranged before hearths in 
temporary unity. Many of our cards 
were signed “Peace and love.” Many of 
our friends are re-examining their life- 
styles. We have too many friends. 


Te must be handyman columns 
dealing with my tree problem. Steel 
wool, spray paint, that creative urge on 
a rainy afternoon, and | could turn that 
old eyesore into a talk-of-the-town hat 
rack. Or, with a little half-inch copper 
tubing and some common baling twine, 
I could whip up a convenient, hideaway 
laundry tree. Or why not “go creative” 
and whittle myself a festive, totem-style 
mailbox post? Here’s a suggestion from 
a reader in Lacoma, New Mexico. He 
writes, “The wife kept after me about 
the old tannenbaum I was keeping in 
the yard. Ever since I retired, I have 
just hated throwing anything away. 
Well, one day the wife and I were 
shopping for a birdbath when it hit 
me—with some of those café-style cur- 
tain rods, assorted spice jars, and truck 
tires snipped into strips, I could turn 
that old tree into a bird feeder fit for 
St. Francis.” 

Our neighbors, the Gilmartins, in- 
vited us over for eggnog Christmas eve- 
ning. He is an architect. She is a Berlitz 
instructor. Like most childless couples, 
they have terrific taste and live in a 
constant state of show and tell. On the 
outside their house would seem inter- 
changeable with the rest of the houses 
in the neighborhood. But inside they 
have made sweeping alterations. Lofts 
loom over a sunken living area, beams 
have been exposed. panels slide, the 
kitchen is all butcher block and copper- 
ware and healthy hanging plants. He is 
tweedy and craggy-faced. She is buxom 
and wears caftans and jewelry she has 
made herself. He has a workshop in the 
basement. She has a loom. They are al- 
ways making things for the house, but 
it never looks incomplete or in need of 
repair. We went there with our daugh- 
ter, who was shown to the creativity 
corner of the living area to play with 
Chinese puzzles. The adults convened 
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on pillows before an almost sym- 
metrical fire, and eggnog -was passed 
around in pewter mugs. cts 
Clea Gilmartin had made Christmas 
cookies in the shape of angels, deco- 
rated with silver sugar beads and fine 
-lines of white frosting. Through the visit 
JT held my cookie tenderly and gaped at 
their tree. It was a fine, buoyant tree 
moderately festooned with finger-length 
crystal rods, ceramic beads, olive-wood 
crèche figures, balsa stars, origami an- 
_ gels, and clear, minute Christmas lights. 
(No tinsel.) The eggnog was spiked with 
_ sherry and some of it had been uneasily 
served to my daughter. She grew 
drowsy with the Chinese puzzles and 
sat on my lap and fell asleep in the 
dappled Christmas light of tree and 
fire. The talk became hushed and Ken 


Gilmartin fetched his Leica and took 
our picture. “Theos has really made it 
Christmas,” Clea Gilmartin said as we 
departed. 

What I could try is to take several of 
those plastic bags you get from dry 
cleaners and wrap the tree up in them. 
I could lay the begs on the ground and 
then just roll the thing up, tuck it into 
the station wagor, and haul it away. I 
may have something here. All ld have 
to do is wrap it up and haul it away. 
But if it’s wrapped in plastic, how will I 
carry it? I wouldr*t be able to reach in 
and grab the trunk, and if I tried to 
hug the thing to tre car then the plastic 
would tear and there I am back with 
the tinsel. 

I don’t know what I'm going to do 
with the Christmas tree. 








hen I lived on the island of St. 
Lucia in the West Indies, my best 
end was a young carpenter and 
pearfisherman named Francis Pom- 
ile. A descendant of African slaves, 
e most of his 120,000 countrymen, 
francis was born on St. Lucia, which is 
nly thirty miles long and lies on the 
astern rim of the Caribbean. At the 
age of twenty-two he'd never been 
way. Talking about two people who 
iad come from England, Francis once 
old. me, “I believe they come from the 
ame island.” 
‘The rest of the world seems remote 
rom St. Lucia. There are airplanes, of 
ourse, and a slim assortment of luxury 
jotels, but when I think of the island 1 
emember cliffs rising out of the sea 
and a view restricted on clear days to 
the headlands of Martinique and the 
gray outlines of volcanic St. Vincent. I 
remember the banana plantations in 
teaming valleys, the buses and trucks 
ith messages like CALL ON ME painted 
n their cabs, the swarming market in 
> capital city of Castries, where 
men: hawk cinnamon bark, sapodilla, 
nd jars of leeches for purifying the 
blood. 
“Last winter my wife and child and I 
spent seven months on the island in a 
cottage beside the Caribbean. There 
was trouble, or the beginnings of it, in 
St. Lucia then. Every day young St. Lu- 
Cians in wool caps loitered on hot street 
= corners in Castries, muttering “Honky, 
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Honky” at passing tourists and white 
expatriates. And there seemed ne escap- 
ing the Englishwoman at the almost-all- 
white Yacht Club and her views on St. 
Lucians of the servant class. She said, 
“If you pay them more, they work 
less.” Then there was the clerk in Cas- 
tries who’d growr a three-inch pinkie 
fingernail to prove he didn’t do manual 
labor; the bartender at the luxurious 
Holiday Inn who said that the six 
drinks a friend aad I had bought be- 
tween us cost as rauch as he made in a 
week; the song on the radio that went: 


Trouble in St. Lucia. 
Twenty-third of July. 
People demonstratin’. 
Cost of livin’ és too high. 


And there were the fishermen bombing 
their own waters with dynamite trying 
desperately to increase their catches. 
(“Dynamite killing everything,” Francis 
Pomphile said. “The Father, Scen, and 
Holy Ghost.” And he was right.) Mean- 
while, hoping to create attractive new 
land for hotels, the government built a 
causeway to an offshore islet on the Ca- 
ribbean coast, aad because cf that 
Causeway acres of coral are dying, turn- 
ing gray as a woods in winter. I remem- 
ber several young St. Lucians telling me 
how badly they wanted to emigrate. But 
I also remember the breezes, the sud- 
den short bursts ef rain and the fra- 
grance that followed. I remember the 
island in its holiday moods, and while I 





recall swearing sometimes that I'd leave 
within the next week, I ended up stay- 
ing there as long as I could. “St. Lucia, 


she bit you,” said Francis. 
A gardener named Dadnes St. Hill 
came with our cottage. Dadnes 
taught me the proper technique—a flick 
of the machete—for opening the fruit of 
our almond trees. He was a thin, 
brown-skinned man in his forties. He’d 
been a West Indies trader, carrying 
charcoal on a schooner to Barbados be- 
fore gas stoves wiped him out. Then he 
became a shepherd and a fisherman 
and a gardener for expatriates. He wove 
an intricate, “malicious” bamboo door 
for the fish trap I was building. “When 
you get in this trap you must be very 
malicious to get out,” he said. He was 
always inquiring about the countries be- 
yond the islands, a world he’d never 
seen, and eventually he asked me to 
visit his side of St. Lucia. 

There are essentially two parts to the 
island. The largest is rural and undevel- 
oped, and most visitors see this part 
first. Eastern, Pan Am. and British West 
Indies Airlines planes. which make the 
trip from New York in about six hours, 
have to land on the scuthern end of the 
island, at Hewanorra Airport, the only 
airfield large enough to handle jets. 
Then, although there are a few hotels 
on this end of the island, most tourists 
board taxis and make a two-hour 
bumpy trip through the countryside, 
past villages, past little shacks propped 
up with poles, through a rain forest, to 
the northern Caribbean coast. Here, 
along about twelve miles of shoreline, 
lie the city of Castries and most of the 
island’s fine hotels: the huge La Toc 
and the Steigenberger Cariblue, which 
looks like a hotel in the Alps: also the 
Holiday Inn. At these establishments in 
the wintertime, guests pay an average of 
$100 a day for a double room and two 
undistinguished meals that consist, in 
my experience, of thawed, imported 
meats and overcooked domestic in- 
gredients. There are several less luxu- 
rious inns, such as the East Winds Ho- 
tel (about $60 a day for a couple), and 
there are much better places to eat than 
at the hotels. Small, unimposing restau- 
rants, such as the Pelican near the hotel 
district, or Elaine’s Guest House (the is- 
land’s best restaurant) down south in 
the large town of Soufrière, serve well- 
cooked island delicacies: fried bread- 
fruit balls, banana fritters, boiled top- 
shells, broiled Kingfish, conch stew. 

I lived on the stretch of Caribbean 





coast where the hotels are. You see 
some small wooden dwellings in this 
area, but modern homes and the hotels 
dominate the scene. The plain but up- 
to-date ranch-style houses are usually 
found in clusters and are occupied by 
moderately wealthy St. Lugians and by 
English and Canadian technicians, 
teachers, and advisers. There are also 
large, elegant homes, owned in the 
_ main by the richest St. Lucian entrepre- 
neurs and by English and American re- 
tirees. A new two-lane highway serves 
this section of the island. 

Dadnes, the gardener, lived across the 
island, near the Atlantic coast. He took 
me there one day. A dirt road, paved in 
spots, wound east away from the new 
highway. Not much better than a 
wagon track, the road crossed small 
stone bridges and traversed a maze of 
green hills. About eight miles farther on 
it entered the village of Monchy. This is 
a town of about 300 people. A dusty 
cricket field sat beside a trickling river. 
Rum shops and tiny wood houses on 
short stilts spread in several directions 
from the large stone Catholic church. A 
man was leading a donkey down the 
dirt main street. 

Modern times are coming only slowly 
into Monchy, like the power cable that 
stopped short of Dadnes’ four-room 
pink house. According to Una, Dadnes’ 
sprightly forty-five-year-old wife, an 
obeah man lives in the hills outside the 
village. Obeah men practice an old Af- 
rican witchcraft that the State has out- 
lawed and the Church has condemned. 






: < The St. Lucian coast, near Soufriére. 


“I doesn’t believe 


in obeah,” said 
Una, a conscientious Catholic. “But you 
mustn’t let them have your name.” 

“Your fingernails, neither!” said Dad- 
nes. 

In Monchy people speak a patois of 
Creole with a French lexicon and an Af- 
rican syntax. English. the official lan- 
guage for a century and a half, remains a 
distant second tongue, and people here 
use it in odd, sometimes felicitous ways: 
for “skinny,” Dadnes would say “fewer 
flesh,” and to describe the strength of a 
sea turtle’s heart, “hard to die.” 

The threat of hunger, not starvation, 
hangs over the town; nevertheless, 
Monchy celebrates, and 1 went there for 
the fêtes. On Christmas, which was a 
balmy day, the children’s choir sang the 
old standard: “Long time ago in Bethle- 
hem, so de Bible say .” And on 
New Year’s Eve in the pink house, Una 
served the traditional Christmas pud- 
ding, a sort of sausage made from the 
blood of pigs and goats and spiced as if 
it grew on a pepper tree. We washed it 
down with drinks from a bottle labeled 
simply and aptly “Strong Rum.” On 
Easter Saturday, we ate “sea eggs,” and 
on Whitsunday evening Una and Dad- 
nes led my wife and me into the hills 
east of town, to a bare wooden house 
where the people of their generation 
were dancing the quadrille. It was like 
a square dance with stately flourishes. 
The band played on a trumpet, fiddles, 
and a box full of something that rattled. 
Dadnes swayed across the floor with 
mincing steps. Una swung from one 





dancer to another, embracing men and 
women and saying, “I so glad!” 


A I got to know a few people” 
from around Monchy, | went fish- 


ing most of the time. 

The island’s spearfishermen went to 
sea either swimming or in small boats— 
““Manitooa Hard Wheat” read the 
home-sewn sails on some of the boats—- 
and they carried homemade wooden 
guns which had sharpened metal rods 
for spears and strips of inner tube for: 
power. Wearing only flippers and face _ 
masks, the best divers could chase: fish 
eighty to a hundred feet deep, and 
there were spearfishing heroes. like 
forty-year-old, one-handed Cluster Leo. 

“Cluster born to the sea,” the patrons 
of Jean Eaptiste’s rum shop in Monchy 
said. Cluster might only have one hand, 
but he wes “very, very smart.” 

“Wooo ” said Dadnes, remembering © 
a grouper Cluster caught with several 
spears. “That fish so big three men 
don’t carry it.” 

Cluster speared two one-hundred- 
pound hewksbill turtles the day he le 
me watch him work. 

Most of the time I fished with 
Francis Fomphile. 1 have a photograph 
of him, taken after he’d been at Carni 
val, a bacchanal which raged in Castrie 
three February days and nights. Francis 
is a slim, dark, smooth-muscled young. 
man with a small white smile. Tied 
around his head in the picture is- hi 
necktie, the fat end hanging down like 
a streamer. The photo is incomplete, 
though; he is serious and hardworking, 
and when there aren’t any jobs for a 
carpenter, he goes fishing for food. 

Francis lives on his father’s three-acre 
farm near Monchy, in a small concrete. 
house which he shares with his parents 
and numerous siblings. When I met 
him ther2 in the mornings he would be 
roasting sweet potatoes over a coal pot 
while a half-dozen little brothers and 
sisters cavorted around him. The air. 
was misty at that hour. On days when 
the trees on the peaks above the farm: 
weren’t shaking, a sign that the sea was 
calm, Francis would call out, “She 
good.” We'd motor off across back 
roads, park the car, then walk dow 
footpaths to the empty coves of the i is- 
land’s northeast coast. 

This corner of St. Lucia faces the- 
trade winds and rolling Atlantic. The 
cacti, the occasional tall palms we 
walked beneath, the wind-barbered 
divi-divi trees all lean inland. Francis 
would stroll along the beaches wearing 
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safety-pinned pants over his bathing 
suit. The pants are both practical and 
customary; he subscribes in a half seri- 
ous way to the St. Lucian theory that 
fish won't come the way of a man who 
looks too rich to need them. We walked 
along the tops of sheer rock cliffs and 
around mangrove-fringed bays. Twice 
we came to places where developers 
had tried to make a stand. The houses 
were mostly boarded up. Here and 
there we saw lone gray shacks on the 
bluffs, and at La Puente, the ruins of an 
old British lookoat post. 

Fishing has declined since Francis 
was a boy and used to pick up spiny 
lobsters in waisi-deep water off this 
coast. But I remember some abundant 
catches. We swam out from empty 
black and white beaches, Francis carry- 
ing his handmade speargun which, out 
of personal modesty, he named 
“Doesn't Miss.” Holding our breath. we 
dove into patches of coral that looked 
like forests full of jewels. Under brown 
limestone branches, in red holes, we 
found topshells and lobsters. and small, 
spotted. sharp-ioothed moray eels. 
There were snappers under ledges 
sometimes, and grunts. and delicious 
little trunkfish with fins that spun like 
helicopter blades. and every so often 
palometa.: blue runners, and kingfish 
swimming free. 

I remember Francis poking his head 
out of the water and saying to me, “A 
whale. A whale.” And I asked 
“Where?” and followed him down to a 
piece of pillar coral out of which a fat 
eel was poking its head. “An eel.” | 
said, back on the surface. “Yes,” said 
Francis. “A whale.” I remember him 
coming up with a ten-pound grouper on 
his scrap-metal spear, holding the 
speared fish up and saying, “This is a 
very, very good shot.” 


o" day we were sitting on the sand, 
our bag full of fish we'd caught, 
and I said to Francis, “St. Lucia’s 
sweet.” The rum I sipped had given me 
a glimmering feeling. 

“She sweet, yes.” said Francis, who 
was munching noisily on a sweet po- 
tato. “But you must have some breads.” 
Quite earnestly, he told me he'd rather 
be in Brooklyn. 

“Why?” 

“In St. Lucia a man wuk for noth- 
ing.” 

I had heard pieces of this argument 
before, while we drove to the coast or 
sat on the shore tossing pebbles into the 
water. Francis made only $35 a week as a 


carpenter, and layoffs and the high price 
of tools ate up what he tried to save. 

He didn’t care about a car. His main 
ambition was to get “a spot” and build 
his own house. “I doesn’t build a wall 
house. I believe a wood house is bet- 
ter.” He said that was because if you 
had to move, you could always dis- 
mantle a wood house and take the 
pieces with you. 
= But Francis didn’t see how he could 
afford the wood house if he stayed on 
St. Lucia. “If you little they keeping 
you little,” he said. “If you big you get- 
ting bigger every day.” He'd heard that 
wasn’t true in the United States; he'd 
heard that a carpenter could make five 
dollars an hour there. So he hoped his 
uncle, who had emigrated some time 
ago and lived in Bedford-Stuyvesant 
now, would help him get a visa. 

Two dark rocky bluffs rose on either 
side of the beach. The only sign that 
anyone had been there before us was 
the ruin of a campfire in the sand. 
Thinking of Brooklyn in those sur- 
roundings, I felt Francis ought to know 
what he might be getting into. I tried to 
evoke Brooklyn, the tenements and 
ruined waterfront. 

He said. “I believe there is better.” 

As for the problem of finding a job 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant, Francis said, “I 
believe 1 would, you know. I am not a 
noisy fellow.” 

So Francis was determined to leave. 
Many young islanders are, and for the 
same reasons. But Francis’ feelings were 
ambiguous. On another day, at the end 
of another fishing trip, he told a story 
which made that seem clear. He had 
never really left St. Lucia. A couple of 
years ago, however, he had signed on 
with a deep-sea fishing boat. The boat 
went miles out to sea in the morning 
and came back in the afternoon. 

We were sitting in my cottage, and 
Francis, who really wasn’t a noisy fel- 
low, got loquacious on brown rum. He 
described how it had felt to return to 
St. Lucia from far out in the ocean, 
how he had watched the island rise 
slowly from the swells. The fishing boat 
rode in through the St. Lucia Channel, 
under the huge stone cliffs of Cap 
Point. Black frigate birds wheeled over 
the peaks. It was clear from the way he 
talked that he would always be tied to 
this island. 

Francis never went deep-sea fishing 
again. The boat went out too far. “So 
far!” He looked around for words to 
describe the distances involved and 
said, “So far you doesn’t see St. Lucia.” 





















~ The Most-Overrated-Book- 
_ of-the-Year Award, and 
Other Literary Prizes 


Do not play this piece fast. 

It is never right te play Ragtime fast... 
—Scott Joplin (as quoted by 

E. L. Doctorow in Ragtime) 


W è I did what the man said. I 
read Racrme (Random House, 
$8.95) slowly. I was slow even to begin 
reading it, embarrassingly slow about 
turning to a novel that appears to be 


the most important book of 1975. Rag- 
- time has combined critical and popular 


success in a spectacular way. You might 
have to go back to Tae Naked and the 
Dead for an adequate comparison; at 
any rate, only the smallest handful of 
books in the past twenty-five years have 
won such esteem, such a following, as 
Ragtime has. About a quarter-million 
hardcover copies are now in print, and 
the paperback rights were sold for $1.85 
million, and Robert Altman will film 
the story. Ragtime has been praised not 
simply for traditional virtue but for ex- 
perimental daring. That a book so bold 
should find so wide an audience seems 
to be one of those warming events that 
prove yes, you can go broke under- 
estimating the taste of American people. 

So it seems, or seemed. But then I 
read Ragtime slowly. I hadn’t got very 
far before beginning to feel that E. L. 
Doctorow and his friendly critics have 
done a number on us. It is fun. But 
even its cleverness wears thin. I found it 
simultaneously diverting and annoying, 
a flirt of a book. 

Ragtime’s charm proceeds, of course, 
from its inventive mixture of history 
and fancy. Public lives in private places 
and imaginary lives entangled with real 
events. Freud appears in New York, 
unable to find a place to pee. We meet 
Harry K. Thaw, husband of Evelyn 
Nesbit. Having sho: Evelyn’s lover, 
Stanford White, Harry is in prison. 
There he meets Harry Houdini, who is 
performing one of his stunts. Harry K. 
Thaw exposes himself. “Houdini was to 
tell no one of this strange con- 
frontation.” Henry Ford and J. P. Mor- 
gan meet for lunch and discuss re- 


incarnation. Emma Goldman gives 
Evelyn Nesbit a message. In an inter- 
view Doctorow explained his technique 
and accounted for its effect: “The 
reader of a novel usually thinks, well, 
these things really happened to the au- 
thor, but for legal or other reasons he’s 
changed everybody’s name. In ‘Ragtime’ 
I’ve just twisted that around and written 
about imaginary events in the lives of 
undisguised people.” 

The imaginary people in the novel 
are less entrancing figures than Docto- 
row’s resurrected celebrities. The ordi- 
nary characters are unabashedly alle- 
gorical American types: Mameh and 
Tateh and their Little Girl: immigrant 
Jews. Coalhouse Walker and his 
fiancée. Sarah: blacks. And Mother and 
Father and Younger Brother: upper- 
middle-class whites. They enact various 
quick tableaux vivants on the delusions 
of American life. And the trouble starts. 

The politics of Ragtime are boringly 
tractlike, a caricature of the past as the 
liberal imagination conceives it. You 


may agree with Doctorow’s outline of 
history—~you can hardly disagree—and 
yet resist its simplicity, and bridle at the 





pleasure the author mk to takei in 
troducing to us the iniquity of capita 
ism, the suffering of the oppressed, and 
the fatuity of the middle class. 

Here is Doctorow on the exploitation 
of child labor: 


Children suffered: -no diss 
criminačory treatment. They wer 
valued everywhere they were em 
ployed. They did not complain ai 
adults tended to do. Employers 
liked to think of them as happy 
elves. If there was a problem about 
employ:ng children it had to do 
only with their endurance. They 
were more agile than adults. but 
they teaded in the latter hours 
the day to lose a degree of e 
ciency. In the canneries and m 
these were the hours they wer 
most lixely to lose their fingers or 
have their hands mangled or. their 
legs crushed; they had to be coun: 
seled te stay alert. > 


Some have thought this strong stuff, 
I find it maddeningly easy and smug 

Ragtime’s cultural perceptions don’t 
go much deeper than its political o: 
You are invited to learn that wom: 
were believed not to enjoy sex. T 
Americans had a zany fascination 
technology. That reproducible ex) 
ence—movies, the Model T 
McDonald’s)—was the coming ‘thin 

To Dectorow’s credit, you have to 
look twice to see the banality of tł 
ideas: A lot glides by on the now 
mous style of this novel. “Plink-a-p 
a-plink-plink,” as the New York Tim 
reviewer said, it’s syncopated, like ra 
time. Short sentences, continual iron 
juxtapositions. 

One of the essential qualities of Dew 
torow’s siyle is its crisp, quick, cinem: 
ic succession of visual images. Pla 
slow, however, and you notice som 
thing odd: the prose is studded. wi 
false precision. Trivial example: “Ir 
winter their horse Bessie was hitched to 
the sleigh and bells were tied to he 
collar and they skimmed over the thick 
wet Ohio snowfalls.” Maybe. thick wi 
snowfalls were different then, in Oh 
but sleighs don’t usually skim ove! 
them, do they? 

I know—it’s small-minded even to no- 
tice such things. Better writers mal 
worse mistakes. But in this case. style 
matters inordinately. I can’t think of 
other novel about which it is so nearly 
fair to say that it is “all style.” When. 
there is only surface, surface blemishe 
go deep. Moreover, even the book's 
most vivid moments are stylized, often 
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lapsing into cartoon imagery: “. . . by 
he end of the month a serious heat 
wave had begun to kill infants all over 
the slums. The tenements glowed like 
furnaces... .” This is, of course, a 
deeply anti-nostalgic novel; it seeks to 
deromanticize the past. But in doing so 

participates in all the simplifying ges- 
tures of nostalgia. 

After its ticker-tape welcome, Rag- 
time has received a taste of criticism. 
Hilton Kramer in Commentary has la- 
‘mented the popularity of the book and 
‘pointed out that it is not really a novel 

t all but a “political romance.” The 

‘illage Voice published a favorable re- 

iew of Ragtime by its regular critic, 
liot Fremont-Smith, but later ran a 
more thoughtful piece by a writer 

amed Greil Marcus, whose usual sub- 
ect is rock. Marcus compared the book 
o Nashville, arguing that both are for- 
ulaic, that both participate in modish 
espair about American life. Of Rag- 
ime he said, “It is dead on the page; it 
mplies nothing, suggests nothing, never 
akes you stop and think, never makes 
‘ou puzzle out motives because there 


” 





¿I think he’s right-particularly about 
ie book’s lack of “motives.” The es- 
ntial lesson of Ragtime’s animated, 
gged, syncopated prose is that nothing 
onnects. The book revels in non- 
‘sequentiality. It mocks the idea that a 
uman life can become a coherent nar- 
ative. People don’t cause things to hap- 
to themselves and to others. There 
re Large Causes of course: we are all 
‘apped in history, whose patterns are 
ad and nefarious—though they are also 
ather exhilarating and swell, since they 
xonerate us from small duties. This 
orld view says implicitly that there is 
o need to worry about private respon- 
ibilities, about our ability to wound 
nd to heal each other—which is, of 
ourse, always nice to hear. 
But it’s not the stuff that good fiction 
_ Made of. Despite the mannered 
rose, the sensibility behind this book 
eems to me anti- “literary, uninterested 
| subtle emotions and in life lived out- 
ide of categories. Ragtime gets my vote 
The Most Overrated Book of the 
‘ear. © 
And while we're at it, some further 
FIZES... 








Best Novel: Turn to HUMBOLDT’s GIFT 
(Viking, $10.00), and you realize what a 
grand old form the novel still is, and 
what extravagant talents Saul Bellow 
still has. This novel was praised here 
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before, not adequately, but them again I 
don’t know of anyone who has yet 
taken its measure. That’s partly Saul 
Bellow’s fault: the book suffers from 
perplexing contrivances of plot. but it’s 
sustained by sheer high-spirited intelli- 
gence. It is a novel of ideas that has the 
grace to distrust ideas. Notions that 
would be passed off as profundities by 
many writers emerge here with a lovely 
self-parodic twist: 


So poets are loved, but loved be- 
cause they just can’t make i: here. 
They exist to ight up the enormity 
of the awful tangle and justify the 
cynicism of those who say, “If J 
were not such a corrupt, unfeeling 
bastard, creep, thief, and vulture, I 
couldn’t get through this either. 
Look at these good and tender and 
soft men, the dest of us. They suc- 
cumbed, poor loonies.” So this, I 
was meditating, is how successful 
bitter hard-faced and cannibalistic 
people exult. 


Best Letter Writers: John and Abigail 
Adams in THE Book OF ABIGAIL AND 
Jonn (Harvard, $15.00). Intelligent ar- 
dor fills this book. The Adamses more 
than endured the long separations that 
plagued their life: they used their corre- 
spondence to refine their affection. 
These letters demonstrate the unique- 
ness of a husband and wife, but they 
also exemplify a certain strain in the 
American character: patrician, public- 
spirited. generous, and at moments 
fiercely narrow. 


Best Literary Biography: R. W. B. 
Lewis’ EpirH WHarTON (Harper & 
Row, $15.00). Although Lewis is dis- 
creet to a fault about judging his sub- 
ject, this is a masterly portrait of a 
writer who is due for renewed attention. 


Best Work of Nonfiction by a Novelist 
(and the Funniest Book of the Year): 
J. P. Donleavy’s THe UNEXPURGATED 
Cope (Delacorte/Seymour Lawrence. 
$8.95). An indispensable guide for the 
socially ambitious person who needs to 
know what sort ef behavior is “simply 
not on.” 


Most Underrated Writer: This is sort of 
an Unknown Soldier award, necessarily 
symbolic. The mest underrated writer is 
doubtless so underrated that he is 
known only to family and friends. But I 
have a candidate, a man who published 
a book this year to the merest flutter of 
applause, and deserved much more: 
Andre Dubus. He is the author of SEP- 


ARATE Fiicuts (Godine, $8.95), a no- 
vella and seven short stories-that awk- 
ward but enjoyable form. Only one of 
the stories has appeared in a national 
magazine. Dubus writes in an almost 
painfully unmodish way. He lacks tricks 
of style. He does not have a head full 
of helpful sociological constructs about 
his world. He is not a particularly close 
observer of trends in manners or 
speech. But he knows things. These 
stories are mostly about spent and mis- 
spent love, and he knows how to dra- 
matize love’s counterfeit emotions: 
loneliness, jealousy, and pity. He’s an 
imaginative writer, persuasive on the in- 
ner lives of women as well as of men. 
He can imagine his way, for instance, 
into the mind of a middle-aged woman 
so hungry to participate in her daugh- 
ter’s life that she incurs only her scorn. 
Dubus is the sort of writer who in- 
structs the heart, a phrase that ought to 
be redundant, but isn’t. He ought to be 
discovered by any number of readers, 
but probably won't. 

~Richard Todd 


SHORT 
REVIEWS 


TWILIGHT OF AUTHORITY 
by Robert Nisbet 
Oxford, $10.95 











The world is going to hell in a hand 
basket, and Robert Nisbet is as alarmed 
as the next man. But while most criti- 
cisms of the industrial West emphasize 
the disparity between haves and have- 
nots, and explain social and political 
disorder as consequences of this ineq- 
uity, Nisbet’s analysis of the modern 
condition takes a surprising and provoc- 
ative turn. As Nisbet sees it, the devil is 
not rapacious corporate greed, or ram- 
pant imperialism, or deeply rooted sex- 
ism, racism, or even mindless con- 
sumerism. At the heart of our problems 
is a misplaced devotion to equal- 
itarianism, a mandatory leveling of 
life’s rewards. What has happened, Nis- 
bet suggests, is that the very hopeless- 
ness of our equalitarian expectations 
has produced frustration, disillu- 
sionment, and an unwillingness to trust 
or to respond to authority in any form. 

People are unequal, Nisbet insists, 
and a society not ashamed of recogniz- 
ing and rewarding merit will bea 































society whose citizens respect their insti- 
tutions (because wisely designed and 
_ administered), accept moral authority 
(because earned), treasure traditional 
cultural values (because they have sur- 


-vived the test of time), and so on. 


The citizens of thar sort of society, 
- Nisbet implies, will be a great deal 
more secure, trusting, and well behaved. 
We must assume they would also be 
productive, prescient about natural re- 
sources, and generous to the less able, 
-Jess meritorious. 


Nisbet urges a “recovery of plural- 


“© dsm,” a social order based on functional 


‘autonomy (schools, religious life, the 
economy, all independent of political 
control), on decentralization of power, 
on hierarchy, and on tradition. He calls 
“for a “rediscovery of the social,” the 
-initiative that resides in “groups, neigh- 
- borhoods, localities, and voluntary asso- 
_ciations.” 
The idea that “equality” can some- 
‘how be charged with the undoing of 
Western society will surely strike some 
readers as perverse and insensitive. If 
that prevents them from reading this lu- 
cid and intricately argued explanation 
‘of the modern condition, they will have 


missed a rare and sustaining intellectual 


~ “experience. 

—C. Michael Curtis 
a a et 
Tue DYING OF THE LIGHT 
by Arnold A. Rogow 
Putnam’s, $10.00 


Arnold Rogow also looks about him 
and sees chaos, but the major problem, 
in his view, is less a weakening of au- 
thority than a loss of decency, “the de- 
cline of the superego.” 

A major part of his book is given up 
to his documentation of the calamities 
that follow from this failure of con- 
science—consumer waste, governmental 
deceit, racial intolerance, sexual promis- 
cuity, cities in decay, crime rampant, 
and so on—each proposition (and its 
supporting evidence) enveloped in an 
exhortative style that manages to be 
both clumsy and moralistic without 
adding greatly to the force of his argu- 
ment. (Examples: “I doubt that middle- 
aged, middle-class Americans have any- 
thing to teach the youth culture about 
morals or ethics.” Or, “the problems of 
inequality and race have been resolved, 
to the extent they have been resolved 
anywhere, not by democratic govern- 
_ ments, but by authoritarian regimes.”) 

Oddly, though Rogow shares Nisbet’s 
view that the West’s problems are trace- 


able to deeply rooted beliefs and atti- 
tudes, he has little to say about how 
those attitudes may be changed or our 
society restructured. 

He does propose cosmetic reforms: a 
reduced military budget, more money 
for social experimentation, a revised tax 
schedule, improved schools, hospitals, 
and industrial work conditions, an ex- 
tended school year (so as to avoid “the 
boredom of long summer vacations”), 
and financial incentives likely to per- 
suade white families to move into black 
neighborhoods. Unless we adopt these 
and other reforms, Rogow suggests 
darkly, we may be overtaken by a sort 
of benign totalitarianism. The issue will 
then be moot. 

Rogow is not entirely pessimistic, 
though his hopefulness is curiously at 
odds with the firmness of his opening 
charge that the decline of decency, or 
the superego, is a trend characterized by 
“centrality, permanence, and non-re- 
versibility.” Even so, he is “not willing 
to rule out the possibility that we shall 
extricate ourselves from the morass and 
find solutions to seemingly insoluble 
problems . . . so long as there is life 
and hope and the slightest chance let us 
‘Rage, rage against the dying of the 
light.’ ” 

Readers of a peculiarly masochistic 
bent will find satisfaction in Rogow’s 
catalogue of twentieth-century horrors. 
But this is a book written in heat, con- 
structed of contradictions, and in- 
tellectually hollow. 

—C.M.C. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE ARKANSAS 
OZARKS 

by Donald Harington 

Little, Brown, $9.95 


From log cabin to mobile home in 
six generations: such is the story of Stay 
More, an imaginary but probably typi- 
cal enough town in the Arkansas 
Ozarks, a part of the country that Don- 
ald Harington knows well and adores to 
distraction. Harington invents a hillbilly 
family—the Ingledews—to found and 
populate this town and sets out to show 
us what they successively lived in, from 
which project comes the title of the 
novel. Along the way, of course, he 
shows us considerably more than that, 
for the book is both a nostalgic evoca- 
tion of the Ozarks and a wry lament on 
progress, or rather PROG RESS, as it is 
pronounced skeptically by the natives of 
Stay More, whom their creator affec- 
tionately calls Stay Morons. 


Harington is a versatile parodist with 

a zany sense of humor which he aims 
at anthropology, textbook history, the — 
folk tale, and much else besides. The — 
book has its faults, not the least of 
which is excessive cuteness. And the au- 
thor doesn’: trust us to note on our own 
that the subject of his comedy—the rise . 
and fall of Stay More-is symbolic of- 
something larger. Still, though Harin 
ton’s humor may lack subtlety, one 
thing is clear: he laughs only at wha 
he loves. 








A manda Helle 








THe REALMS OF Gop 7 
by Margaret Drabble 
Knopf, $8.95 


In the test of ways, 7 he Realms 9, 
Gold brings to mind a Victorian novel 
full of inte‘ligent human beings moving. 
with sense and sensibility, through cir 
cumstances that sometimes bend to rea 
son and will and sometimes do not. The 
novel is, in a word, civilized. It in 
troduces us to Frances Wingate, happily 
divorced, the mother of several chil 
dren, and a very well known archae 
ologist, a woman comfortable, even 
bit smug, in her success. Temporaril 
separated from her lover and attack 
by depression, she rediscovers her own 
family—its members grown rather dis 
tant over the years—and eventua 
finds in that smallest of societies 
enough tribal customs, artifacts, and u 
fathomable behavior to puzzle the 
wisest of archaeologists. 

Frances is herself descended on the 
one side “rom the Huxley clan and 0 
the other from a tribe of brooding Mid- 
lands cottagers. It is this Victorian mi 
ing of the blood that sets her off on her 
Grand Tcur of self-discovery. 

The author adopts a Victorian tone 
with us, too. She jokes and gossips with 
her readers about the progress of the 
plot; she admits to us that certain of 
her characters baffle her—as if they had 
life outside the confines of the novel. 
She ever. offers us a happy ending, 
complete with glimpses of the future 
(though she coolly slips in a note of 
tragedy, with devastating effect). 

Idle comparisons aside, The Realms 
of Gold is thoroughly contemporary, an 
intelligent, artful, and affecting novel 
about modern people and modern dis- 
affections. Fans of Margaret Drabble’s 
will expect nothing less, and they will 
have no cause to be disappointed. o 

-A.H 
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GUERRILLAS by V.S. Naipaul. Knopf, 
$7.95. Until the final explosion, Mr. 
Naipaul’s novel about the effects of 
colonialism wanders about a ramshackle 
Caribbean island giving an understated, 
elegantly written account of the seem- 
ingly pointless doings of a group of 
people who all appear to be either in- 
competent or mildly daft. Then the lid 
blows off and reveals what the author 
has had in mind all along; colonialism 
eventually drives both top dogs and un- 
derdogs roaringly and incurably mad. 
The climax of the novel is a horror 
which has nevertheless been logically 
foreshadowed, for Mr. Naipaul is a 
powerful novelist with a ruthlessly grim 
thesis. 





A History or WoMEN ARTISTS by 
Hugo Munsterberg. Clarkson Potter, 
$12.95. There have been more and bet- 
ter women artists than is, perhaps, gen- 
erally realized, and Mr. Munsterberg’s 
report on them, with his remarks on the 
nature of female artistic ability (if there 
is such a thing), is of great interest. Nu- 
¿merous illustrations, 8 color plates, in- 
dex. 


THe FABLES or AEsop selected and il- 
lustrated by David Levine, translated by 
Patrick and Justine Gregory. Gambit, 
$8.95. The translators have clung tightly 
to a good Greek text, and Aesop 
emerges as dry, terse, wisecracking, and 
funny. Mr. Levine’s drawings provide a 
vividly absurd humanoid menagerie. 
cre 
Evetyn Waucu by Christopher Sykes. 
Little, Brown, $12.50. Since this is an 
authorized biography, Mr. Sykes, an old 
if often exasperated friend of Waugh’s, 
_ puts the best interpretation possible on 
his subject’s frequently barbarous con- 
duct. With allowance made for that 
fact, the book is an enlightening, well- 
Written account of the novelist’s far 
from uneventful life. Waugh was no 
ivory tower author. He banged around 
the world considerably and unpre- 
_ dictably. 
ce 
Tae BUTTERFLIES or NORTH AMERICA 
edited and illustrated by William H. 
- Howe. Doubleday, $39.95. With the as- 
sistance of twenty specialist contrib- 


utors, Mr. Howe has produced what 
will probably be the standard authority 
in the field for years or even forever. 
The volume is designed as a scholarly 
reference work, but it is se thorough 
and so well arranged that even a total 
neophyte, granted energy and industry. 
can extract from it an education in but- 
terflies. Index, glossary, 97 color plates. 

aS E E ee 
BacAzu by Nicolas Nabokov. Athe- 
neum, $12.50. From his childhood in 
the fairy-tale luxury of the tsarist aris- 
tocracy, through exile, success as a com- 
poser, war service, and uncountable 
comings and goings, Mr. Nabokov has 
enjoyed an exceptional gift for finding 
friends who were also people of dis- 
tinction and aceomplishment. His mem- 
oir, which tells nothing of his domestic 
affairs. is a tribute to those “delicious 
and dedicated friends,” and his in- 
tention (quoting Ariel) is “to please.” It 
will be a glum reader who is not 
pleased to meet the likes of Stravinsky, 
Diaghilev, Harry Kessler, cousin Vladi- 
mir, and W. H. Auden, or to spend a 
safely vicarious drunken evening with 
Isadora Duncan and Esenin. 





WoMEN OF THE CELTS by J. Markale. 
Gordon Cremonesi, distributed by 
Atheneum, $17.95. Professor Markale’s 
reconstruction of the enviable position 
of Celtic women depends principally on 
inferences drawn from Celtic myth, but 
since his knowledge in this area is for- 
midable and his reasoning persuasive, 
he ends by making a good case. His 
opinions on the defects of modern 
society will please many feminists but 
are hardly original. The book is not 
easy reading. bur it is certainly thought- 
provoking. Notes, index. Translated by 
A. Mygind, C. Hauch, and P. Henry. 

ea ee er ec 
THE Sering Hanp by Colin Eisler. 
Harper & Row, $29.95 through Decem- 
ber 31; $37.50 thereafter, Mr. Eisler has 
selected the items for this “Treasury of 
Great Master Drawings,” divided them 
by subject matter, and provided a text 
which, in spite ef its concentration on 
drawing, is virtually a capsule history of 
European art styles. Astonishiagly, for 
such a carefully designed and gener- 
ously illustrated volume, the book has 
no index; it does have a bibliography. 

ee nee ere Cert ED 
Tuoreau Country edited by Mark Sil- 
ber. Sierra Club, $32.50; $9.95 paper. In 
1899, an ex-clergyman named Herbert 
Wendell Gleason undertook tc follow 
the footsteps of Thoreau, photographing 


exactly what Thoreau had seen and des 


scribed. The project, which continued 


off and on for years, attracted respect, 
some attention. and partial publication, 
but the bulk of Gleason’s work was 
mislaid after his death. It resurfaced in 
the mid-1940s and parts of it, on spe- 
cific areas, have since appeared. Mr. 
Silber, however, has arranged a repre- 
sentation of Gleason's total achievement 
by selections from his 6000-odd nega- 
tives, accompanied by the correspond- 
ing Thoreau passages indicated in Glea- 
son’s notes. The result is a big, 
handsome book which should delight 
Thoreauvians and photographers and 
nature-lovers in general, for Gleason 
was a real whiz with the camera. Intro- 
duction by Paul Brooks. 





ENGLISH PAINTING: From Hogarth to 


the Pre-Raphaelites by Jean-Jacques 
Mayoux. St. Martin’s, $60.00. This is an 
art book in the grand style, with fine 
color reproductions tipped on and a 
text that combines great knowledge 
with wit, grace, and an impish humor. — 
Notes, index, bibliography, and exhibi- 
tions. 





Erté by Roland Barthes. Rizzoli Inter- 
national, $100.00. Erté’s idiosyncratic in- 
genuity made him a notable fashion in- 
fluence before and during the 1920s, 
and his striking, epicene designs still 
carry authority. This book fairly repre- 
sents his work. It is also appropriately 
and extravagantly chichi in paper, type, 
margins, and even in the contrast be- 
tween Erté’s unpretentious memoirs and 
the overblown dither about him con- 
tributed by Mr. Barthes, whose prose 
Suggests a baritone canary. Chronology, 
fine color plates. Translation by William 
Weaver. 

~-Phoebe-Lou Adams 
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LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS: 


Andrew Ward frequently contributes to 
these pages. 


Tracy Kidder is a free-lance reporter 
and author of The Road to 
Yuba City. 





POET IN Tus Issue: 


Tom McKeown’s (page 80) first 
book of poems is The Luminous 
Revolver, 































LITERARY INTERESTS 


ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED- 














BOOKS 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 


“Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
- for free catalog ard prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
=< AA. 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK. PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 


“o¢loth. Free details. SRAPHICCPY, Box 285E, Floral 


< Park, N.Y. 11001. 


Rare Bookfinder: Vantreuren, 1950 Post # 108AT, 
San Francisco, Cali’. 94115. Send Wants. 





WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 


RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professianal. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


POETS—Celebrate America’s 200th birthday with 
, your poetry. The Bicentennial Poetry Awards, 
sponsored by San Jose State University, will offer 
$1000 in awards for your outstanding contribu- 
tions on the Spirit of '76. For a brochure describ- 
ing competition reles write: Office of Continuing 
Education, San Jese State University, San Jose, 
California, 95192. =ntry period is Feb. 1-March 15, 
1976. 


EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
- dena, Ca. 91105. 


POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
LYF-At. P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 


MISEMPLOYED? Start successful used bookstore. 


Details: Bookstop '!-A Panajachel, Guatemala 


© WRITERS: We want unpublished novels, short 
stories, poetry, pys to market. No reading fee. 
The New Writer’s Service, Mr. Gary Burdick, 440 
Neptune Avenue, 3rooklyn, New York 11224 





WANTED—Unique childrens’ plays. Ethnic, histori- 
cal, holiday etc. Preferably three to five charac- 
ters. State fee-—Acceptance on publication. En- 
close SASE. Playhouse Productions, Ltd., P.O. Box 
11256, Chicago, Hinois 606: 1 


BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS~—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory. fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dolla for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Pesk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





BOOKS: TV-TIRED? We sell good Americana! 
$1.00 brings three catalogues. BOOKWORM & SIL- 
VERFISH, Box 515, Wytheville, Va. 24382 





Out of Print. Sead wants. Bookdealer, Dept. LC, 
39 No. Browning Ave., Tenafly, N.J. 07670 





25% DISCOUNT ƏN CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
-most other in-print books. Add 40¢ a book han- 
“dling. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 








SERVICES 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKA, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 


Giant, $59.95 13 Ib; Unabridged Thumb-indexed 


320,000 Definition Webster Dictionary Now Only 
$29.95. Recession Special, Latest 1975 Edition. 
Send No Money—14 Day Free Triai—Phone Toll 
Free (800) 648-3051. Order C.0.D., use your Bank 
Americard, Master Charge, American Express. If 
you prefer, send payment in full to Webster Dic- 
tionary, 625 North Michigan Ave., Suite 500, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60611. Be satisfied or return for full 
refund. Add $2.75 shipping and handling. 


PERIODICALS 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


REMINDER BANK—Register important dates. In- 
formation—2207-U4, Birmingham 35208 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 


countries! Sampler: Eight countries—$3.98. FREE 
BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, 
Dana Point, California 92629 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 


service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 








ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. 50¢ Stamps for Catalogs. Coleman Book 
Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, 
Calif. 90805 


FREE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE. No obligation. Clo- 


ver House, Box 5134-B, Santa Barbara, Ca. 93108 











OUT-OF STATE BOOK SERVICE Box 3253x, San 
Clemente, CA 92672. Books, books, books. 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE-—Scores of beautiful designs. 
imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 








Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Con- 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to Jane 


Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 


RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 
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ONE DAY DIVORCE INFORMATION --Contested or. 
Uncontested DIVORCE INTERNATIONAL 305 758- 
3054. 





CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES. 
F. D, BROWNE oe 
Certified Writing Analyst. 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 































INTENSIVE COUNSELING on personal problems i 

highly concentrated form. Reaches: you anywhere, 
quickly, privately. Details on request. Ask: about 
our mind-opening tapes on transvestism /transsex. 
ualism—usec in medical schools. CONFIDE, Box 
56-AMK, Tappan, NY 10983. (914-359-8860.) ; 





RECORDS AND TAPES 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway / Hollywood: Recordings, George-: 
town, Connecticut 06829. Phone: (203) 544-8288.. 


MUSIC 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, “easily played. Gua 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S.°4th St., Newpo 
Pa. 17074. 





Learn To “lay The Recorder—Free Catalog 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners. Birchwood 
Recorder, instruction Book $12.95, Amster 
Recorder Company, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas 
78701 





Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, here 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dule 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog, 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 : 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th,.18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Dea 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charl 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





ART 





FINE ARTS CONSULTANT -Specializing in Prints 
1475-1975. Authenticates, appraises—gratis. Rep 
resents sellərs, buyers in negotiations and auction 
transactions. Advises businesses, collectors, inves: 
tors, executors, fiduciaries. Theodore B. Donso 
50 West 57:h, NYC 10019. (212) 581-3541. 





Collectors Series™ Lithographs. Airplane, Automo- 
bile, Railroad, Wildlife and other subjects. Send 
$1.00 for Catalog. Collectors Series™, Dept. T.A.,. 
Box 7919, Chicago, Illinois 60680 





FOOD 





LOW SALT DIET? Handy 48-page Shopper's Guide 
to Salt in Foods. Sodium and Potassium, $2. Rada 
Press, Box 80011, St. Paul, MN 55108 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A16, 799 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 100:33:Free brochure. 





Collectors' Recipes. Free fist. P.O. Box 65, Point 
Richmond, California 94807 : 
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ECOLOGY 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
< tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
x PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 





Bank Note. $9/12 issues; newsletter of U.S. Ani- 
> mal Bank. P.O. Box 15426, S.F., Ca 94115 


STAMPS 








S GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
“lecting can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
< MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 





FREE! BIG BARGAIN CATALOG~—NEW EDITION 
listing thousands of bargains including U.S. & 
B.N.A. stamps, packets, albums, accessories and 
supplies. Also, fine stamps from our approval ser- 
vice which you may return without purchases and 
cancel service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, 
“Dept. EL6AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701. 


: 200 worldwide stamps 10¢. Approvais. White, Box 





24211-SE, Indianapolis, Indiana 46224 
: SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 
Creative Writing in Arizona. New two-year pro- 


gram. Write: Creative Writing, Eastern Arizona Col- 
lege, Thatcher, Arizona 85552 





_ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, On the English-speak- 
ing Cayman Islands (B. W. i.) Small, private, 
higher education, Liberal Arts. Open year-round, 
Baccalaureate Program. Tuition: $10.00 per credit 
hour. Associated Stateside Program on Graduate 
Level. Catalog: P.O. Box 125A, Hamilton, Indiana 
46742 


DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. Strong 
“sense of community. Admissions without regard 
» to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, 
Admissions, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 
> 12125 


“PARENTS-ADVISORY SERVICE: Independent 

“schools & private summer programs. Since 1936. 

for referrals & 336-page Educational Register, 
give age, grade, interests, needs, geo. preference 
& entrance date. Include $1.00 for postage & han- 
dling. Vincent-Curtis, Rm. 25A, 224 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, MA 02116 


WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS, CONFERENCES 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKSHOPS: this winter in the 
Yucatan, summers in Maine. One, two, and three- 
‘week workshops with famous photographers in a 
variety of subjects, basic to advanced, color and 
b/w, people and wildlife. Maine Photographic 
Workshops, Rockport, Maine 04856 











SPEAKERS, CONVENTIONS, ALL MEETING OCCA- 
SIONS. 200 headliners, wide-ranging expertise. 
Free Directory: SUCCESS LEADERS SPEAKERS 
SERVICE, 3960 Peachtree Road N.E., suite 425, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30319 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS Current school, 
college openings list in U.S. $5.95 Abroad $5.95. 
Leading placement sources U.S. $3.95, Foreign 
$4.95. EISL Box 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162. 











BOOMING MIDDLE EAST Jobs!!! $800-$5000 
Monthly! All Occupations! Free Transportation! Di- 
rectory /Forms $2.00. Worldwide, Box 948-T, Long 
Beach, California 90801. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS! Over 100 Countries 
“oy. . Now Hiring! All Occupations. $800-$5000 
Monthly. Latest Printouts $2.00. Jobworld, 6311-T 

Yucca, Los Angeles, California 90028 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EMPLOYMENT!!! U.S.!! FOREIGN! Skilled. Un- 
skilled. Equal Opportunity. All Fields. Directory, 
Applications, Resume instructions—$3.00. Na- 
tional Information, Dept. 6-1, 422 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





HELP MAKE A BETTER WORLD 


Learn A Language, History, Culture Volunteer for 
PEACE CORPS opportunities, Architects/planners. 
MBAs, CPAs, Nurses. math/science degrees, agricul- 


ture, engineering. Africa, Asia, So. America, Pacific. 
Transportation, living, medical expenses paid. U.S. citi- 
zen. Singles or couples only. Apply/Information: Lynn 
Rotenberg, ACTION, ORC Box P-12, Washington, D. C. 
20525. 








OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





YOUR RESUNE-write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $3.25. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘’Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! Ali Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-000 +. Employment international, 
Box 29217-YM, Indiamapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs en Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Complete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YM. Indianapolis, indiana 46229 





WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africe, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Comstruction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 te $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G. Boston, Mass. 02103. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or ‘ull or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 649, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details B5¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





MONEY? Veteran banker's guide shows you how 
to make successful loan applications—$3.00. 
FEBCO, Box 1313, Portsmouth, VA 23705 





$20 PER HOUR. Spare time. At home. Complete 
kit/details send $1.00 P.O. Box 2283, Castro Val- 
ley, CA 94546 





WRITE FOR SMALL BUSINESSES. Pays $250 per 
page. Experience not necessary. Spare time. Guar- 
anteed guide shows how. $3. Arlington House, 
Box 536, Dept. Al, Beimont, CA 94002 





HOMEWORKERS WANTED! 50 firms need ad- 
dressers /mailers. Details 25¢ and stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. Pioneer, P.O. Box 67-C, Pine 
Bush, NY 12566 





STUFF ENVELOPES. $25.00 HUNDRED. FREE 
SUPPLIES. SEND STAMPED ENVELOPE. ISCO 
3835 42nd, SAN DIEGO, CA. 92105 





“WANTED” aggressive individuals interested in 
owning a business. Servicing other companies in 
your area can lead to large profits. Send $1.00 for 
details. Peachy Products, Box 2127, Salisbury, 
N.C. 28144 





500 companies offer ‘‘work-at-home” opportu- 
nities! Complete directory $2.00. National, 4216-Q 
Telegraph, Oakland, Calif. 94609 





NEED A MONEY MACHINE? I'll show you how 
rental income is still best fortune builder. 
Stamped self-addressed envelope brings eye- 
opener. Porter Co., Porter St., Easton, Pa. 18042 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Canadian Land Opportunities” includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 6586-YM, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 








CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men’s paradises till available—$20,00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 


GOVERNMENT LANDS ... Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive “Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer’s Guide” .. . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review" listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YM, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120, 216-751-2155 





REPOSSESSION. Hawaii, owner, $96.00 monthly. 
Streets, water, electricity, building site Kona side. 
Half price, soil. P.O. Box 8692, Honolulu 96815 


Family ski and summer sports condominium, 
Smuggiers Notch, Vermont. Five bedrooms, two 
baths, kitchens. Fully furnished. Sleeps twelve, 
rents as two units. Northern Vermont Real Estate, 
Hyde Park, Vt. 05655. (802) 888-4287 /2433. 





HAWAII 
HONOLULU ESTATE 
Seciuded beachfront Polynesian estate. Relax in year round 
south sea surf and splendor on your own sandy beach on world 
famous Diamond Head. 


Convenient to everything. Spacious 4 bedrooms 4%: baths~ail 
amenities. Reservations weekly, monthly, seasonal. 
Slocum P! ies 


3639 Diamond Rosd 
HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A, 96816 








CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 


VACATIONS 











HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-K, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 
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SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM—Beautiful, se- 
cluded, Tennis, year-round. Dixons, McGaheysville, 
Virginia 22840, 








VACATIONS 


TRAVEL 


MISCELLANY 





ESCAPE TO OUR PRIVATE 
ISLAND IN THE SUN 


Enjoy that rare commodity—tranquillity. Relax in your own 
cotlage—swim on our private beach—have candlelight din- 


ners with wine. Bring a book, forget your tie, unwind. Great 
game fishing, superb snorkeling and scuba diving (instruc- 


tions available). Writes Marina Cay, Box 764, BRITISH VIRGIN 


“ISLANDS. Or call Tortola 4-2174. 








: “Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
-you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 





WINTER'S SPECIAL JOYS—20 guests on 200 
acres, Cross-country skiing, excellent food, ac- 
claimed wine list, warm hearth. THE FLYING 
CLOUD INN 1771, New Marlboro, Berkshire 
County, MA 01236, (413) 2292113. Reservations 
required, 





“Get the best tan you've ever had, and under that 
“stan, get the best peace of mind and body you've 
ever known. Combine vacation and human poten- 
tial workshop. March 20-26. Skilled, certified ther- 
apists lead you through week of H.P. at exotic iso- 
lated hotel on pristine pacific ocean beach, San 
Salvador, Central America. $785. per person, in- 
cludes roundtrip airfare, transportation from air- 
port to hotel, room, 3 meals a day, and workshop 
fee, Couples only. For more information and appli- 
cation write: J. Bailey, 2498 Westgate, Commerce, 
Texas 75428. 


Beautiful villa on bluff overlooking sea. Three bed- 
rooms, swimming pool on serene urtouristy south 
shore. $400.00 weekly includes housekeeper. 552 
Riverside Dr., N.¥°C. 10027. AC2-2981. 


VACATION RENTALS 


JAMAICAN beachfront villa, four bedrooms, maid- 
cook, $200-$340 depending season, number. 
Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 06112 (203) 
247-0759. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
with 1975 supplement fists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Bellmore: Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$2.10. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters. 
TravLtips, 40-21AE Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361 





TRAVEL 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rura! BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89140. Pont Sur Yonne, France 





LEARN TO SPEAK French, Spanish, German, Ital- 
ian the natural way while visiting your chosen lan- 
guage’s homeland. Write: LIVING LANGUAGE 
TOURS, Box 337, Winnetka, li, 60093 










COME BACKPACKING AND FISHING 
IN THE IDAHO PRIMITIVE AREA 


Equipment, meals, guiding, and soma of the least seen country 
in the Continental U.S. For a truly relaxing vacation, and the soli- 
tude of wilderness kiaho-style: 

We are licensed and:bonded, write: David Peterson 


en age, a Mion Ore BS 


(202) 382-1958 











ANTHROPOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, AND NA- 
TURE PHOTOGRAPHY EXPEDITIONS to unique 
environments of the world including Afghanistan, 
Alaska, East Africa, Galapagos, Hawaii, Mexico, 
Scotland, and South America. For 1976/77 cata- 
log write: Nature Expeditions International, Dept. 
AM, Box 1173, Los Altos, CA 94022 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





GAF COLOR SLIDES All countries. Catalog 25¢. 
Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55423 





FREE 35MM Coior Slide Encyclopedia. Same slides 
used in TV, national magazines. 126-pages indi- 
vidual listings. Write Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 
55-16, Los Angeles, Ca 90025 





SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free cata’og. NILES, 1141-AM, Mis- 
hawaka, South Bend, Indiana 46615 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 





BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world's best; 
holds 200 cards—$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewe'l, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 





MISCELLANY 





Learn professional astrology at home. Write World 
Astrological Services, inc., Box 471-AM, Murray, 
Ky. 42071 


1400 catalogs listec and described. Sources for 
everything imaginable! $2.00 Masterlag, Box 
24413-S, Oakland, Calif. 94623 





INSTANT MEMORY . New ways to remember. 
No memorization. Release ‘‘photographic’’ 
memory. Stop forgetting! Lioerates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 





SAVE MONEY—tasty liqueurs from easy recipes, 
$2.00. STAPLETON, Box 2014, Gaithersburg, MD. 
20760 





HUMANISM. Share the common sense philosophy 
of Buckminster Fuller, Margaret Sanger, Julian 
Huxley, Bertrand Russell. Free information: Ameri- 
can Humanism Association, Dept. A, 602 Third 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 











REGAIN FITNESS WITH EXER-COR! Unique ‘scien: 
tific exercise device produces results: comparable 
to swimming or jogging. For all ages. Pleasant 
and effective. Tested in university laboratories. 
Free color brochure. CISCO Dept. J-11 Box 403, 
Lincoln, Illinois 52656 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED “GLASS” 50g, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 5° 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005: ey 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles —anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, tolkfree (800) 451- 3245, ; 





THE BERKELEY CENTER offering an ssn 
experience in individual primat process. 1925: Wak- 
nut St., Berkelay, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. . tnter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Eirmingham, Michigan 48012 : 


NEW FRIENDS NATIONWIDE, WORLDWIDE, Indi 

vidualized Service, Send Details: for Free Person- 

alized Reply. Currents, Box 905-A, Manchester: 
Center, Vermont 05255 


INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti 
tute, Inc., 5060 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas”. 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal ` 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 


CATALOGS! Receive many! Catalog Directory, 
$2.00, Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 


Practical sever-digit pocket mechanical calculator. 
Adds, subtracts, multiplies. Send only $2.00 to- 
CALCULATOR, 605 Engel Ave, Park Ridge, Ii. 
60068. 





HANG A POET. li handprint and trame. your. fa- 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated: brochure, 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 


LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 ~ 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter: 
national correspondence, Illustrated brochure free... 
Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





Save Money! Buy direct. 50% off hundreds of Eu- 
ropean, Asian Manufacturers. Name-brand Cam- 
eras, HIFI etc. Complete directory $2.00 Import 
EXPO, 4216-T Telegraph, Oakland, Calif. 94609 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 





Overpopulation is a cancerous disease destroying 
mankind and the world. NEGATIVE POPULATION 
GROWTH needed. Free brochure, NPG, Inc., Room 
414 (B1), 103 Park Ave., NYC 10017 


What's your 1.Q.? Self scoring test reveals your. 
LQ. in just 45 minutes. 10 day guarantee. Send). 
$2.49 to Central Sales Company, Dept. 778-8.” 
37532 Sycamore Street, Newark, CA 94560 ; 





SINGLE BOÐKLOVERS, with members in 48 
states, gets the cultured marriage-oriented ac: 
quainted. Boz AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 
50¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Groves; 
Mo. 63110 





BE A BEAUTIFUL WRITER Rare, handmade note- 
paper makes every letter a distinct event for those 
who hear from you. Woodland gatherings of 
grasses, ferns, wildflowers processed in each sep- 
arate scented sheet. With envelopes. $5 box. FAC- 
TOR FARMS, Box 11207-B, Columbia, S.C. 29211 





WILL KiT~includes 64-page attorney's booklet 
and 4 Will Forms. Only $3.00. (FREE: ‘Personal 
Assets Record” and ‘‘Executor’s Duties."’) Associ- 
ates, 4522 Woodman, Suite C-213, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. 91423 
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LONG ACTING TIMED RELEASE VITAMIN C works: 
hours longer. 500 Milligrams. 100 Capsules: $3.50 
SCIENTIFIC VITAMIN LABORATORIES, INC. 29350. 
Southfield, Suite 122, Southfield, Michigan 48076 





Large old fceuntain pens bought by private col.’ 
lector. 619 Fulton, Palo Alto, Calif. 94301 





DOG, CAT OWNERS. Have personalized reward 
poster ready if your pet is lost or stolen, satis: 
faction guaranteed, details $1. Golden Press, 368 > 
Main, Southbridge, Mass. 01550 


101 










MISCELLANY 


EXECUTIVE DECISION MAKER. An electronic toy. 
P.O. B. 13451, Kansas City, Mo. 64199 





TAROT & KABALAH 


integrating the two disciplines to heighten the experience of meditation ` 











































Poverty to riches in six easy steps. Invest $2 for Those who are into Tarot and those Royal Road is designed to lead the 
our money making booklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- who are invelved in meditation will reader easily into a meditative state 
ston, R.1. 02920 find new insights in this book by the as he relates the cards to the upward 
es director of the Sophia Gnostic Center paths on the Kabalistic Tree of Life. 

D LATE LISTINGS in Los Angeles. With 22 illustrations of A new Quest original, 128 p., soft- 

the Major Arcana, each juxtaposed bound, $2.95. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES with an appropriate meditation, The 


THE ROYAL ROAD 


a new Quest Book BY STEPHAN A. HOELLER 


AT BOOKSTORES — or postpaid, promptly, from Quest Books’ 
Dept. am, 306 West Geneva Rd., Wheaton, Illinois 60187. 
















FREE! “Turn $10 into $1,000!" Hotline, Box 3155- 
AC, Springfield, Missouri 65804 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 
/oAUSTRALIA~NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
~Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
< forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 





































OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports~$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Las Angeles, California 90009 













An opportunity for individuals 
who appreciate American crafis- 
manship, to assist in the destun of 
a unique burl table to suit their 
tastes, 









CLASSIFIED RATES 









. $1.00 










Per word (single insertion) 10 word min... 















Per word 6 times in one contract year 90¢ Send for details, our rates wall 
Per word 12 times in one contract year... 80e x 





prove a refreshing change. 


Origins Woodcraft 
P.O. Box 508 
Felton, California 95018 


“It you haven't read a book on Watergate, read 
THE FRIENDS OF RICHARD NIXON, 


“If you've read all of the books on Watergate, read 
THE FRIENDS OF RICHARD NIXON...” 
Says Joseph Wambaugh 


Classified Display; 1 time—$90 per col. inch — 
6 times—$80 per col. inch 
12 times--$70 per col. inch 












Copy should be received by the 15th of second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must accom: 
pany copy. Adjustments on word count will be made if 
necessary. The Atlantic reserves the right to refuse adver- 
tiserments which we consider to be of questionable taste 
or intent, 














For two or more insertions, payment must be received 
by the Ist of month prior to date of each issue. 






Post Office Box Number count as two words, Zip code 
counts as one word. We do not accept Atlantic box num- 
bers at this time. If possible, please send sample or in- 
elude brochure about product/service being advertised. 
This step will ensure insertion without delay. 













Please. write for additional information 





Jo-Ann Isaacson 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 


Boston, Mass. 02116 
“Higgins boldly paints all the players 
in a witty, irreverent, irresistible 
style,” continues Mr. Wambaugh. 
“It’s probably the only objective 
look at Watergate to date and is 


ADULTERY || etterwees 


& OTHER PRIVATE MATTERS most intelligent.” 


YOUR RIGHT TO 
PERSONAL FREEDOM 


IN MARRIAGE “A dazzling piece of entertainment that Geo E y. | | ins 
shouldperk up Watergate appetites.” 
LONNY MYERS, M.D. | —William McPherson, Washington 
HUNTER LEGGITT, Fost Baok World THE FRIENDS 
M. DIV. 


“A good idea gone right. George 
Higgins knows an awful lot about a 


$8.95 number of things — cops, robbers, 
, celle prosecation, defense, politics, writing.” 
at your bookseller Tejaek Flannery, Boston Sunday Globe 
NELSON- $10.95 at all bookstores 
i 
HALL ul 


325 W. Jackson, Chicago 








itustestion ky Edward Soret 


















An Alternate Selection of the Literary Guild. 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN i 
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future miracles. 


Atthis moment thousands of highly- Prostaglandins taat have taught us 
trained pharmaceutical scientists are much about human fertility, and also have | 


working on tomorrow’s medical product potential for helping people with asthmatic, 
cardiovascular and other ailments. 





breakthroughs. 
Here’s a sampling of what they’re Studies of cells, proteins, and enzymes 
working on: for more knowledge of diseases and 


Controlled drug-delivery systems that chemical agents to fight them. 
could improve treatment of heart disease, There are hundreds of projects 
diabetes, ulcers and pain. The first of such as these. In member companies 
such systems, a flexible, polymer of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


-membrane, releases medication at a Association. 


- measured pace to control glaucoma. The investment is awesome. 
A billion dollars a year, almost 















Earlier detection of cancers, 
now already possible in one new = every cent of it company, nor 


aioe money. Spear- 
eaded by 23,000 scientific and 
support people. 

The odds are awesome, 
too. About 8,000 substances 
are rejected in the lab or 

clinic for each one that 
gets to the pharmacy. 
If you never have 
any of the afflictions 


boratory procedure. 

A novel class of drugs that 

uld control gastric secretions 

o the point where some ulcer 

ients who now face surgery 

ight only need medicine. 
A natural sub- 














DEWAR 3, PROFILES 


: (Pronounced Do-ers “White Label” ) 











` BLENDED: SCOTCH WHISKY > 86.8 PROOF * OSCHENLEY IMPORTS TO.. N. 
EUGENE FODOR 


"HOME: Turkey Creek, Colorado 
AGE: 24 
PROFESSION: Concert violinist 
HOBBIES: Scuba diving, hor sebac i 
jogging, skiing. L < 


MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: Mel\ ies ‘S 
‘Moby Dick’ 


LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: The first violinist 
from the Western world to win the International 
Tchaikovsky Competition in Moscow, probably 
the world’s most prestigious musical contest. 


QUOTE: “Concentrated preparation for 
musical performances should be tempered with 


physical conditioning.” t e apis 
É F 
PROFILE: Enthusiastic and hard- working. His © Authentic. There are more than a thousand ways 
informality and love of the outdoors combined to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
f + + i at + 

with his technical virtuosity make him a fresh See rue core, Thera andaria 

d li fi a eo calwodd lished in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go only 
and appealing figure in the musical world. the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 


SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Label ”e Hebrides. Dewars never varies. 







BS: Mgzower& The Profits, Part II 
e by David Halberstam 














MONUMENTAL 
FOLLY 4 


by Donald Barthelme 
and Edward Sorel 





xtwo ounces of vodka 
- on the rocks. And enjoy... . 
every delicious minute. 
Why not send for our Kahida 
ecipe book. Compliments of the 
house. Because you deserve something nice. . 


Kahida. 53 Proof. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. Maidstone Importers, 116 No. Robertson Bivd., Los Ang 
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198. Pub Price $7.95 





253. Pub Prices Total $7.90 


for only $1 each 


You simply agree to buy six more within the 
next year and as a member you'll immediately qualify 
for our Free Book Plan 


E THINK YOU'LL ENJOY this easy way to acquire 

the best paperbacks published — even those hard-to- 
find books you've probably spent hours looking for — 
and you'll save money too. As a trial member of QPB, 
you'll receive our informative catalog, the OPB Review, 
each issue of which contains approximately one hun- 
dred titles to choose from. You'll also immediately qual- 
ify for our Free Book Plan. All QPB books are large-size, 
durable, handsome editions printed on quality paper 
with modern, readable typefaces. Join QPB today. 
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1514. Pub Price $8.95 239. Pub Prices Total $5.85 228. Pub Prices Total $11.90 


Additional titles to choose from. 


242. WILL 
ROGERS His 

Lite and Times. by 
RICHARD M. 
KETCHUM 
Photos. $6.95 





QUALITY PAPERBACK BOOK CLUB, INC. 
; i Middletown, Pennsylvania 17057 
o 235e THE 
“CATALOGUE 
KTS by 


ya 


Please enroll me 
whose numbers Í ve indicated in the boxes below. 
obligation is to purchase six more books or sets during 


215, THE 
HAMMOND © 
WHOLE EARTH 
ATLAS. New 
Census Edition 
Including Zip 
Codes. $4.95 


moderate shipping cherge is added to all shipments 


The best way to acquire the best paperbacks 
PAPERBACK BOOK CLUB — 





eon wane meme tes aes comes SS any er Re Se nny emt eana AON 


as a member of the Quality Paperback Book Club and send me the three books or sets 
Bill me only $3 for all three, plus shipping. My only 


Main Selection I take. Vy membership is cancelable any time 










247. Pub Price $6.95 





222. Pub Prices Total $11.85 


6-QB8-2 


the coming year. receiving a 20% discoun: on every 
after ! buy the six addi mal-books or sets. A 






















“498. THE FALL. 


~ THE PLAGUE ard ou 


ROWING TOWARD 
GOD 183. THE ALEX- 


$204, THE-NEW INDICATE BY NUMBER YOUR nm] 
“YORK TIMES 237. ARIEL and THREE BOOKS OR SETS a | 
tagok OF HOUSE ` CROSSING THE 
PLANTS fy oan WATER py y 
4a PE FAUST. Ias. SYRYNIA PLATH n eee k ee , 
$5.95 =~ 2y Js Pub Ms. IEEE YTS 
a e E a orices.total oe : 
244. THE AWFUL 35.20 Address a A E 


EEEN 5 | 0 ees 








and LIVE State eei 
OR DIE hy 


A NTON 
42: Vols.) Pub 


paigas total 
6.90 








THE STRANGER 
by ALBERT 
camus: 3 Vols. 
Pub prices 

total $6.55 


aNGRIA- QUARTET 
PY LAWRENCE 
PURRELE G 

vols.. Boxed? 


$7.95 





1. You will receive the QPB Review fifteen times a 
year —about every 342 weeks. This informative cata- 
jog describes the Main Selection plus approximately 
one hundred Alternates. The Main Selection is 
always offered at a 20% discount. 

2. If you want the Main. Selection, do nothing. It 
will be shipped te you automatically. If you want 
one or more of the Alternates --or no book at al — 
just indicate your decision on the reply form always 
enclosed with the Rewew and return it by the date 


Teena 





® QUALITY PAPERBACK 


O) BOOK CLUB. INC. 
Middletown, 
‘Pennsylvania 17057 
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~ HOW MEMBERSHIP WORKS 


en ee seit! eos seme me Sah seme Siamese semen mat es sen ae Gan Se EN SE SA 


Q-25 
3. Free books. For every book or set you buy (ex- 
clusive of your three introductory ‘choices tor $ 
each) you earn at least one Bonus Point and thë. 
Bonus Points yeu accumulate entitle you to free 
books and sets. (You pay only shipping charges.) - 
4. Return privilege. If your Review is delayed in 
the mail and therefore you receive the Main Selec- i 
tion without having had ten days to notify us if you 
did not want it; wou may return that Selection at our 
expense: 





L. 












Life Insurance: 
How much is enough? 


There is no absolute 
answer. Rules of thumb that call for 
insurance equal to four or five times 
your annual income are helpful. But 
there are better ways to estimate 
your needs, using general guidelines 
based on the experience of many 
families. 


“Widows Blackout” 
and other critical periods. 


For example, if you're a 
family man, ask yourself how much 
it would take to see your family 
through these critical periods: 

First, the years before your 
youngest child reaches 18. Your 
family would need approximately 
two-thirds of your present income. 
During this period your widow and 
children would usually be covered by 
Social Security, but insurance should 
make up the difference necessary to 
maintain your family’s present 
standard of living. 

Next come the years 
known as “widow's blackout!’ Now 
your widow would need about half 


Its your insurance. 





your present income, but she would 
not qualify for Social Security 
benefits because all of your children 
would be over 18. This Social 
Security blackout would continue 
until your widow reached 60. 

For the years from 60 until 
death, your widow would again 
need approximately half your present 
income. Part of it would come from 
Social Security—the rest from your 
life insurance. 

Now estimate how much 
you'd like to leave to pay off a 
mortgage, last expenses and college 
for your children. Keep in mind that 
Social Security could contribute to 
your child’s expenses while in college. 


Make sure youre right. 


See an agent. Life insurance 
agents know financial security is an 
achievable goal and can help you 
make a personal plan. They can 
point out tax and estate questions 
and many other things you need to 
know for a true picture of your 
insurance needs. 


We want you to understand 
what youre paying for. 





ò Prudential 
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DONALD BARTHELME AND 33 Monumental Folly 


EDWARD SOREL 


Blueprints to save our Bicentennial 


from the morument gap 


GEORGE W. BALL 4l Kissinger’s Paper Peace 
The Middle East — 





CBS: THe Power & THE Prorits, Part II, pages 5291 
by David Halberstam 


1. The 30-Minute National Séance: A New Kind of News S a 


2. CBS Anchors for the Night 


. The Jack Kennedy Show: Happy Medium. Happy Message 
. How the Lyndon Johnson Show Flopped 


. Vietnam, 1964: LBJ Raises the Flag and the Networks March 


3 
4 
5, 
6. Lyndon, Meet Frank. Several Million DoMars Later... 
7 
8. 


. “Morley Safer, CBS News”: The Electroric War Short- 


Cireuited 


9. Fulbright vs. Rusk: The Better Late Than Never Show 
10. The Better Late Than Never Show Is Abruptly Canceled 
11. And What Next? Walter Cronkite in Exile! 
12. Cronkite Goes to Vietnam, 1965: If This Isn’t World War H, 


What Is It? 


13. Consensus Newsman Turns Against the War . 
14. The Dick Nixon Show: The Message Is That the Medium — 


Stinks 
15. CBS Covers Watergate . 


. Reluctantly 


16. Chuck Colson Finds the Chairman’s Number 
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1. The Reaganites 


Back in the torrid summer of 1975, 
Jim Lake recalls, when he and a tiny 
band of Ronald Reagan devotees (four, 
to be exact, including a secretary) 
opened the Washington headquarters of 
Citizens for Reagan, “everybody was 
saying that we were a bunch of fool- 
hardy nice , guys nice dummies.” 
Zealots on behalf of a cause that was 
lost before it was launched. While the 
President Ford Committee was off to a 
dramatic start, raising $600,000 on be- 
half of its candidate almost overnight, 
the Reagan people initially had trouble 
pulling together enough money to open 
their little downtown office. It was not 
easy to solicit contributions in the name 
of a man who would not even commit 
himself to seeking the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. 

Lake, a thirty-eight-year-old man 
from Bakersfield, California, had given 
up a good job in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to work for Reagan as 
director of the State of California’s 
Washington office, largely on the basis 
of his faith in the Governor’s eventual 
presidential prospects. When Reagan 
left office in January, 1975, Lake started 
a political consulting firm and kept 
himself on the back burner in Washing- 
ton. In the early days of Citizens for 
Reagan, he often wondered if anything 
would ever come of such a bootstrap 
operation. 

At the time David Keene joined up 
on Labor Day, things were looking only 
slightly better; the way he calculated 
the odds, Reagan had perhaps a 25 per- 
cent chance of winning the GOP nomi- 
nation in Kansas City in 1976. But 
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Keene, at thirty-one, was accustomed to 
being in political minorities, and con- 
troversial ones at that. A former na- 
tional president of Young Americans 
for Freedom, he had worked as a “po- 
litical man” on the staff of Vice Presi- 
dent Spiro T. Agnew and then for Con- 
servative Senater James L. Buckley of 
New York. 

He had been on hand when con- 
servative Republicans held a retreat in 
St. Michaels, Maryland, in February, 
1975, to talk about the possible need 
for a “third force” to advance their 
ideas nationally; but he had argued 
against a third party, insisting that as 
the base of the Republican party shifts 
from the Northeast and the upper Mid- 
west to the South and the West, con- 
servative forces will gain more influence 
in party structures and councils. He is a 
calm and true believer. 

By Thanksgiving there had been an 
extraordinary transformation in spirit 


Ronald Reagan 


and circumstances. Reagan’s itinerant 
declaration of his candidacy~a carefully 
orchestrated blitz through Washington, 
Miami, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Manchester, New Hampshire, and Chi- 
cago-had gone very well indeed; the 
Washington segment of it was the first 
such event to be carried live on all 
three television networks since Nelson 
Rockefeller declared his candidacy in 
1968. An ongoing direct mail solic- 
itation produced a torrent of small- and 
medium-sized campaign contributions 
(which, unlike Ford’s early larger ones, 
fully qualify for federal matching 
funds); on the day after Thanksgiving 
alone, volunteers at Reagan headquar- 
ters opened envelopes containing about 
$98,000 in donations. The atmosphere 
in the once somber Citizens for Reagan 
office was electric. Phone lines were in- 
variably clogged: adding machines 
worked overtime; and the walls were 
covered with posters that showed Rea- 
gan beaming his movie-star smile from 
behind a microphone or clutching his 
attractive wife, Nancy, to his side. 

Jim Lake was coordinating the effort 
in New England, setting up town-meet- 
ing-style appearances around New 
Hampshire—in which Reagan would 
field questions on any subject—and 
wondering what to do in Massachusetts. 
David Keene, planning southern 
strategy, studied a map of Florida with 
the concentrations and factions of Re- 
publicans clearly delineated (around St. 
Petersburg, for example, most Republi- 
cans have come from the Midwest and 
still have midwestern political attitudes), 
and looked ahead to North Carolina, a 
state that both Gerald Ford and Ronald 
Reagan consider important in the pre- 
convention campaign. By late fall, 
Keene, proudly sporting an RR pin in 
his lapel, was willing to advance Rea- 
gan’s odds for the nomination to 40 
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| percent, and professed to feel more op- 


timistic all the time. 

Most of all, the Reagan crusade 
seemed to have crossed the line in the 
public mind from zealotry to respect- 
ability. The eastern news media were 
treating Reagan as a serious candidate. 
His coverage was expanding—so much, 
in fact, that his every remark, whether 
about welfare or the United Nations 
votes on Zionism, was being reported. 
Republican Senator Paul Laxalt of Ne- 
vada, who is Reagan’s national chair- 
man, found that more and more of his 
colleagues, “even on the other side of 
the aisle,” were expressing “grudging 
admiration” for the candidacy rather 
than demeaning or mocking it. And 
even Elliot Richardson, the consummate 
moderate Republican, returning from 
England to become Ford's Secretary of 
Commerce as part of the President’s 
who’s-on-first reshuffling of his Cabinet, 
said that he probably could support 
Reagan if it came to that (a reflection, 
perhaps, of the fact that if Richardson, 
Charles Percy, Jacob Javits, and others 
of their breed are to maintain any in- 
fluence in a party seemingly moving 
steadily to the Right, they might need 
Reagan more than he needs them). 

The candidate was, for his part, at 
home in California, according to his 
aides, reading, resting, thinking, pre- 
paring, working efficiently organized 
eight-hour days, and, significantly, stay- 
ing away from Washington and the 
people who run the government, an an- 
tipathy for whom would be one of the 
most important themes of his campaign. 

That Reagan take things easy and be 
exposed publicly only under optimal 
conditions is the wish of his principal 
campaign strategist, John P. Sears, who 
says, “We try not to do anything hectic 
or frantic.” Sears, executive vice chair- 
man of Citizens for Reagan, is soft-spo- 
ken and intense; he weighs his words 
carefully, now and again lighting a ciga- 
rette that burns out before he gets 
around to smoking it. At thirty-five, he 
has the pallor of an older man, one 
who has spent months in a hermetically 
sealed room charting a course to the 
presidency. Sears has traveled this route 
before, as a key aide in the rebirth of 
Richard Nixon’s political career begin- 
ning in 1966; but after a short time 
working in the White House, his rela- 
tionship with some of the Nixon strong- 
men, notably John Ehrlichman and H. 
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WASHINGTON 


R. Haldeman, soured, and by early 
1970 he was back in private life. He 
sees in Reagan a man uncynically seek- 
ing power, not for power and ego's 
sake, like Nixon, but in the name of 
goals and ideals: a new, more spartan 
federalism that returns money to the 
people and responsibilities to the states; 
a tough foreign policy that does not 
concede too much to the Soviet Union 
or “Red China.” 

Certain fundamental assumptions fire 
the Reagan effort: that the country and 
the society are suffering from a sense of 
aimlessness and uncertainty; that there 
is a general bipartisan consensus, felt in 
all corners of the nation, that the fed- 
eral government is no longer per- 
forming well; and that, therefore, the 
people, tired of the same old politicians 
who play the same old “inside game” 
in Washington, are looking for a dy- 
namic leader who will have a majority 
constituency among the citizenry and 
act upon the clear mandate that it gives 
him. Not only must this leader come 
from outside the nation’s capital (the 
better to shake it up when he gets 
there), but, as Sears puts it, he must 
also exhibit a “crispness” of style that 
the presidency has not seen since Harry 
S Truman and an ability to “command 
the attention of the people” that was 
last possessed by John F. Kennedy. He 
must be able to recruit associates who 
would be more dedicated than devious. 
Sears is convinced that Reagan has 
these qualities and that “he could get 
the people to listen to him”; as a result, 
even if there were still a Democratic 
majority in Congress, Reagan could ap- 
peal over the heads of that majority to 
the people in a way that Nixon and 
Ford have not been able to do. 

Reagan’s aides assert rather haughtily 
that their man’s best helper so far has 
been Gerald Ford himself. A number 
of the President’s recent actions have 
played neatly into his Republican oppo- 
nent’s hands. The shake-up of his Cabi- 
net and national security apparatus, 
along with Nelson Rockefellers with- 
drawal as a vice-presidential candidate, 
have only added to the Ford Adminis- 
tration’s reputation for benign disorder. 
Having given conservative critics in 
both parties grounds for a fierce com- 
plaint with the dismissal of Defense 
Secretary James Schlesinger, Ford then 
found himself in the uncomfortable po- 
sition of recommending some cuts in 
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the proposed defense budget for the 
1977 fiscal year. Having run around the 
country frenetically on the GOP rally 
circuit while trying to head off a Rea- 
gan candidacy (and enduring plenty of 
criticism for doing so), the President 
came to feel that he must campaign 
largely from the White House after all, 
portraying himself as a hard-working 
Chief Executive rather than venturing 
often into critical primary states. Having 
wasted time and campaign energy re- 
cruiting old Reagan supporters from 
California and elsewhere into his fold, 
in part on the basis of a confident pre- 
diction that Reagan would not run, 
Ford faced the prospect of losing some 
of them as his own ratings in the polls 
slipped and Reagan’s effort picked up 
steam. (The Republican National Com- 
mittee, for one, recognized this trend 
and denied Ford routine use of its 
mailing lists ef political contributors. 
The Committee said that the President 
would have to be treated on an equal 
footing with Reagan.) Word leaked to 
the Reagan people that Ford, acting 
like the compleat congressman, had sent 
a message to Capitol Hill that no fur- 
ther moves toward improving relations 
with Cuba would be taken until after 
March 9 (the date of the Florida pri- 
mary). nor toward a new Panama Canal 
treaty until after the November election. 

Sull, with all of Ford’s problems, the 
Reagan campaign architects recognize 
that most other elected Republican of- 
ficeholders are likely to stick with a sit- 
ting President, at least until they see the 
results from the early primaries and, 
more important, until or unless they be- 
come convinced that Reagan is a man 
of substance and capacity rather than 
just a sometimes bumbling symbol for 
the ideologically committed and the dis- 
gruntled on the Right. Reagan’s aides 
take offense at the frequent suggestions, 
public and private, that he is a shallow 
man, insufficiently experienced for the 
presidency and inadequately acquainted 
with important issues and currents of 
opinion. They cite his two terms as gov- 
ernor of California—“He was a re- 
former of state government, not a de- 
stroyer,” says Sears—and assert that 
such executive experience is a far 
greater qualification for election to the 
White House than the lifelong back- 
ground of legislative maneuvering 
which many of the Democratic candi- 
dates share with Gerald Ford. Privately, 
though, some of them worry about 
these matters of image. They struggle to 
keep Reagan well informed and to pre- 


vent him from being categorized as a 
candidate in the tradition of Goldwater 
and McGovern, who sacrificed electoral 
plausibility and party unity on the altar 
of philosophical purity. 

Wait and see, insist the Reaganites: 
he will, bit by bit, articulate a program 
with broad appeal; he will pull ahead 
of Ford and perhaps force the Presi- 
dent’s withdrawal before the conven- 
tion; important Republicans will be 
clamoring for the opportunity to be his 
running mate. (Not everyone need ap- 
ply, it is already being made clear; no 
Chuck Percys or Mac Mathiases for the 
traditional purpose of balancing the 
ticket.) And they claim he can win over 
virtually any Democratic candidate, es- 
pecially anyone who has been living 
and working in Washington. 

Meanwhile, for all the upbeat talk 
and enthusiastic calculations of its 
bright young men, Citizens for Reagan 
remains an organization the ranks of 
which are populated, to a considerable 
extent, by has-beens (former congress- 
man H. R. Gross of lowa and former 
governor Louie B. Nunn of Kentucky, 
among others) and relative unknowns. 
Senator Laxalt, the first and only person 
asked to be Reagan’s chairman, was 
chosen, according to one campaign 
aide, “because he has balls and he has 
class.” He is willing. even as a freshman 
senator, to buck a President of his own 
party, and he conveys sincerity almost 
to the cloying point. He also has the 
advantage of knowing and revering 
Reagan from the days when they were 
governors of neighboring states. But 
Laxalt’s name does not exactly carry 
with it a substantial following. The only 
two Republican senators who have ac- 
tually joined him in the Reagan camp 
are Jesse Helms of North Carolina and 
William Scott of Virginia, who are so 
far to the Right that they are not al- 
ways considered allies by the people 
whose causes they adopt. The Nevadan 
is convinced, however, that others will 
be falling into line soon, once they real- 
ize that the Reagan campaign has “all 
the ingredients of a political bonfire.” 


2. A bland man 


“Knock, knock.” said comedian Mark 
Russell, a guest on a television talk 
show in Washington. 

“Who's there?” responded the talk- 
show host. 

“John Paul Stevens.” 

“John Paul Stevens who?” 

“I don’t know. I never heard of him.” 
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WASHINGTON 

It would be unrealistic, of course. to 
think that President Ford would neces- 
sarily name a Justice to the Supreme 
Court who was widely known among 
the general public. Recognition and ce- 
lebrity are not ordinarily considered to 
be qualifications for high judicial ser- 
vice, although those characteristics may, 
for one reason or another, evolve after 
appointment. But next to others who 
had been rumored to be possible suc- 
cessors to William O. Douglas, the 
name of Stevens was particularly un- 
known, except to the legal estab- 
lishment, those who had followed his 
five-year career as a member of the 
Seventh U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Chicago, and those who took an in- 
terest in the speculation about who 
would replace Douglas. 

Perhaps because Douglas, during an 
unprecedented thirty-six years on the 
high court, had become so very well 
known—for his liberal-verging-on-radi- 
cal philosophy and for his personal 
flamboyance--the nomination of Stevens 
was a contrast that caused little ex- 





citement. Congress was in recess, and so 
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senators who might have been disposed 
to extol the wisdom of Ford’s selection 
were not even on hand to do so; nor, 


until feminists read over some of Ste- 
vens’ appellate decisions, which take a 
narrow view of legal initiatives to fight 
sex discrimination, was anyone moved 
to attack it. 

New as his name was to the public, 
Stevens had emerged as the star in the 
Ford Administration’s months-long 
search for a new Justice. Directed by 
Attorney General Edward Levi, an aca- 
demic who looks at the world with a 
cautious, scholarly focus, the search was 
initiated well in advance of Douglas’ re- 
tirement, while he was recuperating 
from a stroke and struggling to stay on 
the bench. It began as an especially 
sensitive endeavor, since Ford had, as a 
congressman, launched a shabby, politi- 
cally inspired effort to discredit and im- 
peach Douglas, The task became all the 
more sensitive after other recent Ford 
nominations—including that of a man 
notoriously unsympathetic to blacks as 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and of a woman with air- 
line investments to a seat or the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board— 
went down the drain. 
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Once Douglas did resign, the Presi- 
dent, it was said, became directly in- 
volved in the matter; and even as his 
wife, Betty, was whispering in his ear 
that he should choose that Republican 
Jill-of-all-trades, Carla Hills (most re- 
cently Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development), Ford had the Attorney 
General send a list of about ten people, 
all men, to the American Bar Associa- 
tion (ABA) for review. Another list, in- 
cluding the names of some women, 
went later, after the ABA committee 
had declined Levi’s invitation to add its 
own names; but Stevens was in the 
first, more seriously considered batch. 

In testimony before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, as in the various pri- 
vate reviews of his credentials, Stevens 
revealed himself to be a careful, mod- 
erate, and unsensational, even bland 
man, a small fellow with an unfash- 
ionable black bow tie, who would not 
stand out in a crowd. One dash of 
color: he pilots his own airplane. Reluc- 
tant to express himself on the great is- 
sues of the day that might come before 
the Court, he nonetheless allowed as 
how the federal courts must be careful 
not to reach out too far to resolve polit- 
ical and social issues. Thinking quickly 
on his feet, he managed a bit of sar- 
casm in responding to the questions of 
Senator Edward Kennedy, Democrat of 
Massachusetts, and he quarreled briefly 
with Senator Robert Byrd, Democrat of 
West Virginia, over whether federal 
Judges are paid enough (Stevens thinks 
not). But for the most part, he simply 
provided evidence of what the senators 
considered to be his scholarship and 
erudition. 

It is, to be sure, impossible to predict 
what a Justice will do once on the 
Court: Holmes and Brandeis and War- 
ren, among others, surprised the Presi- 
dents who named them. But Stevens 
(came the word from the Administra- 
tion) is a genuine craftsman, unclassi- 
fiable on the political spectrum, a judge 
with the same practical set of mind as 
Justice Lewis F. Powell, but with more 
depth; an heir, perhaps, to the late 
John Marshall Harlan; someone whose 
legal contributions might eventually be 
more significant than those of Douglas. 
Stevens’ past opinions, said Levi in a 
fanciful flight of language, are “gems of 
perfection.” 

The question was what, if anything, 
Stevens would add to the soul of the 
Supreme Court, an institution which 
can become dangerously dry and in- 
sulated. Had the Administration, in its 
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sally respectable legal scholar. over- 
looked other important qualities? Is the 
. American Bar Association necessarily 

the best arbiter of the nation’s judicial 
needs? Would a Court composed almost 
exclusively of careful legal minds, in- 
creasingly devoid of flair and eccentric- 
ity-and indeed, without a single 
woman-—reflect. the changes and ten- 
sions, the social forces and feelings of a 





John Paul Stevens 


complex society? Who, with Douglas 
gone, would commune with the moun- 
tains and streams, not to mention the 
radicals, and report to his brethren, 
explicitly or implicitly, with his obser- 
vations? 


3. Two who won't be back 


The days of the grand old Senate. in 
which the likes of Henry Clay, John C. 
Calhoun, and Daniel Webster flour- 
ished. have, of course, long since 
passed. But today’s senators, in naming 
their new office buildings for the late 
Richard Russell, Democrat from Geor- 
gia, and the late Everett Dirksen, Re- 
publican from Illinois, seemed to be 
saying that those two men represented a 
special, vital category of more recent 
vintage. When Sam Ervin. Democrat 
from North Carolina, wound up his ca- 
reer in 1974 with a spectacular finale, 
the ranks of those who play senatorial 
character parts were thinned still fur- 
ther. Some feel that the departure of 
Margaret Chase Smith. the Republican 
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“lady from Maine.” after the 1972 elec- 
tion deprived the chamber of a certain 
old-home quaiatness, and the defeat of 
J. Wilam Fulbright in an Arkansas 
Democratic primary in May, 1974, took 
away an element of Whiggish in- 
tellectualism. 

In 9976, as in virtually any even- 
numbered vear, several men will be 
leaving the Senate voluntarily. Not 
many are likely to note the absence of 
Hiram Fong, Republican from Hawaii, 
but other departures will be felt: those 
of Stuart Symington, Democrat from 
Missouri, who embodies a certain patri- 
cian liberalism, and Hugh Scott, Re- 
publican from Pennsylvania, the current 
minority leader, a man of obscure witti- 
cisms and the cunning ability to fashion 
compromises between apparently ir- 
reconcilable adversaries. For less obvi- 
ous reasons. a curious pair of antago- 
nists will also be missed: Roman L. 
Hruska, Republican from Nebraska, 
and Philip A. Hart, Democrat from 
Michigan. 

Hart is perhaps the humblest member 
of the austere debating society. and 
Hruska the stuffiest. The Nebraskan is 
surely one of the hardest-working, and 
the Michigander one of the least suc- 
cessful at working his will on his col- 
leagues. Hart (in recent years sporting 
the Senate’s only beard, a nifty white 
one) is a tireless advocate of social wel- 
fare programs and federal intervention 
to fulfill society’s needs. He would, if 
he could, have the government guaran- 
tee a decent job to everyone who is 
willing and able to work. Hruska, a 
stylish dresser of the first rank, likes to 
use his old-fashioned oratorical talents 
to rail against the growing interference 
of the government in private matters. If 
he had his way, he would drastically cut 
back federal regulation of economic af- 
fairs. (“Federal agencies don’t have to 
take the housewife by the hand and 
say, ‘We're going to take care of 
you? ”) 

For the past several years, Hart and 
Hruska, as chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member respectively of the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, have 
been battling it ow one on one. Hart 
proposes legislaion, and Hruska de- 
nounces and stymies it. They hold hear- 
ings, fight over staff reports, and seem- 
ingly get nowhere. 

“The best day is the day you come 
in.” says Hart. who arrived at the Sen- 
ate in 1959 at the age of forty-six. A 
smile crosses his face as he makes the 





predictable follow-up: “It's all downhill 
from there.” For Hart, it was an espe- 
cially worthwhile adventure to be in the 
Senate during the turmoil of the 1960s. 
When asked to name his proudest con- 
tribution, he hesitates. “Good things 
have many sponsors,” he says; reluc- 
tantly he points to his involvement in 
drafting and passing the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, a legislative decision that 
he identifies as “a source of improve- 
ment in the lives of a great many 
people. It was effective, right in 
concept, and responded to a very real 
grievance. The whole country is the bet- 
ter for it.” Then there were his efforts 
on behalf of consumers, such as truth- 
in-packaging bills, and action on the 
problem of hunger in the form of some 
early food stamp projects. 

But one must balance those achieve- 
ments, Hart insists, against innumerable 
frustrations: the inability to effect any 
dramatic reform of the uneven distribu- 
tion of income in the United States (“If, 
as we are told, the pie is going to be 
smaller in the years ahead, the pros- 
pects for greater equity are even less”), 
to control the proliferation of handguns, 
or to grant unconditional amnesty to 
Vietnam War draft resisters. 

Hart says that during the years he 
was in the Senate, “we ... spent for 
our ‘security’ God knows how many 
hundreds of billions of dollars... . 
Would we be less secure if we had 
spent 10 percent of it on food and med- 
ical schools and other social needs?” 
Furthermore, America’s status as a 
“source of world armament” is not, in 
his view, “something to be comfortable 
with.” 

Ask colleagues and staff about Phil 
Hart’s contributions, and they will de- 
scribe him as an anti-politician at the 
pinnacle of politics, a moral force 
among pragmatists. While others dis- 
play their instinct for the jugular, Hart, 
as often as not, takes aim instead at the 
conscience (sometimes to the dismay of 
his colleagues—he has been known to 
interrupt the questioning during a hear- 
ing, just when his side is ahead, to ask, 
in essence, “What are we doing here 
when there are children starving out 
there?”). 

Hart missed the early sessions of 
the Senate Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence hearings on abuses by the FBI 
and CIA because of his hospitalization 
for treatment of cancer; but when he 
made his first appearance and heard 
testimony about the FBI’s actions 
against Martin Luther King and other 
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WASHINGTON 


dissidents, ie moved most of his col- 
leagues and his audience deeply with a 
monologue stating that his children had 
been right in the 1960s to claim, over 
his protests, that the government was 
trampling on the rights of citizens. 

It was perhaps an accident of poor 
timing and unfortunate expression that 
Roman Hruska’s recent reputation was 
shaped substantially when, during the 
bitter debate in 1970 over the nomi- 
nation of G. Harrold Carswell to the 
Supreme Court, the senator reacted to 
the criticism that Richard Nixon was 
appointing mediocre Justices by assert- 
ing that “there are lots of mediocre 
judges and people and lawyers. They’re 
entitled to a little representation, aren't 
they?” Hruska is, in reality, not a buf- 
foon at all, but a senator’s senator, as 
clubby a member of the club as any- 











Senator Philip A. Hart 


one, a man rather well liked by many 
of his peers. If Hugh Scott had not got- 
ten in his way, Hruska might have be- 
come the Senate’s Republican leader, a 
position for which he had been singled 
out by his mentor, Everett Dirksen. 
(There are those who contend that 
Hruska’s well-cultivated. stilted, stac- 
cato, and occasionally blustery style of 
speech is an effort, conscious or uncon- 
scious, to imitate Dirksen. But when, in 
recounting an anecdote about his late 
friend, Hruska does a remarkably apt 
impersonation of Dirksen, it becomes 
clear that he recognizes the difference. 
His remarks are also often peppered 
with newfangled terms, such as “stuff” 
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and “cannot kack it.” that would not 
have suited Dirksen’s style.) 

Sitting in his quiet hideaway office 
behind the senators’ dining room in the 
Capitol, Hruska becomes easily exer- 
cised about the evil trend of federal 
spending and intervention. “Billions of 
dollars, billions of dollars!” he shouts, 
his cheeks shaking, as he contemplates 
the cost of programs advanced by lib- 
eral Democrats. whose newfound inter- 
est in ceilings on spending he considers 
insincere. 

As for New York City’s request for 
federal help: “Out west, we take a dim 
view of extravagant school, pension, 
and health programs. ... Were not 


fond of that. we don’t like that. We 
wouldn’t want that in Nebraska.” Un- 
less the tide is turned, Hruska foresees 
the federal government itself being 
threatened with facing default and pos- 
sible repudiation of the huge national 
debt. 





Senator Roman L. Hruska 


Frustrated over his inability to prevail 
on these matters of “fiscal responsi- 
bility” even within the Republican 
party, Hruska nonetheless finds solace 
and accomplishment elsewhere. He is 
proudest of his work on the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee: bills to provide free 
counsel to indigerts at public service 
rates for the lawyers, to funnel money 
to the states to improve criminal jus- 
tice systems through the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration 
(LEAA), and to revise, rationalize, and 
update the federal criminal code. He is 
pressing especially hard now for legisla- 
tion that would break up the largest 
federal circuit courts into smaller units 





and create a national court of appeals 
to ease the workload of the Supreme 
Court, and for a bill that would provide 
for an appellate review of the criminal 
sentences dispensed in federal trial 
courts. 

But, as with Hart, there is another, 
less visible, and not always tangible side 
to Hruska’s accomplishments. He is 
probably the grand master at recruiting 
bright young lawyers onto his staff and 
then, after a few years of training, help- 
ing to place them in other influential 
positions in the government. Hruska 
leaves behind protégés in key slots in 
LEAA, other areas of the Justice De- 
partment (including the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office), and the White House 
counsel’s office, to name a few. His in- 
fluence is more subtle than overt, but 
he is a man who is listened to in his 
field. He holds, among other positions, 
that of ranking Republican on the Sen- 
ate appropriations subcommittee that 
passes on the budgets of the depart- 
ments of Justice and State. 

As one of Hruska’s devoted former 
aides puts it, the Senator has been “sort 
of an anchor,” a man who “has slowed 
things down a bit” and “forced legisla- 
tion with which he didn’t agree to come 
a little more in his direction.” 

What suggestions do these two legis- 
lators have as they leave an institution 
they have come to revere and love? 
Hart would put a limit on the number 
of consecutive terms that a senator can 
serve—say three or four—and surely on 
the number of committees in the Senate 
and on the length of time that a senator 
can serve on any one committee. He 
would establish “committee days” and 
“legislative days” in an effort both to 
improve attendance at Senate hearings 
and to revive the old tradition of lively 
and meaningful debate on the Senate 
floor. 

Hruska, after twenty-two years in the 
Senate, would eliminate half of the 
growing staffs of both the Senate and 
the House (“and I don’t care which half 
it is”). Then “congressmen and senators 
would have to do a little more thinking 
for themselves.” But his major recom- 
mendation is a simple one: a succession 
of Republican-controlled Congresses 
from which “the country would benefit 
greatly... . This would result in a 
more desirable climate for the states 
and localities to do their own stuff.” 

~SANFORD J. UNGAR 





Sanford J. Ungar is The Atlantic’s 
Washington editor. 
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Politics, Italian Style 
by Thomas Griffith 


like best in Italian Renaissance 

paintings their landscape backdrops. 
These are often lovingly painted, as if 
only here did the artist feel free of his 
| >sponsor’s tyranny over subject matter— 

the assignment to paint a saint, a -holy 
family, a nobleman’s wife. In these 
background scenes one sees terraced 
steep green hills descend to placid lakes 
in a horizontal serenity punctuated only 
_ by the vertical exclamation points of 
¿dark slender cypresses. 

Just such a scene greets one from the 
hillside villa above Lake Como which, 
some years ago, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation inherited (thank heavens; who 
else could afford to run it?). There 
. about twenty journalists and editors 

were recently gathered, half of us 
Americans, the other half from Italy, to 
talk about the relations and problems 
between the two countries, What prob- 
lems? As if feeling guilty for having 
come so far to parley in so beautiful a 
setting, the Americans almost tumbled 
over one another to confess that the 
American readers we serve aren’t much 
interested in Italian problems. 

We have our own. To us, Italian poli- 
tics seem a comic opera routine of re- 
volving doors—or perhaps more pre- 
‘eisely, a distant scene half comic, half 
pathetic, and totally confusing. In a 
world of great power confrontations, 
Italy seems peripheral. We read and 
sigh but momentarily over its frequent 
strikes, its overdramatized polemics, its 
unsettled economy, its institutionalized 
anarchy. Italian politicians play the 
. game of factions while their country 
disintegrates. I think to myself that I 
would rather live in Italy than be a citi- 
zen of it. 

The Italian journalists are eager to 











point out the uniqueness of their prob- — 
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lems. And of course we Americans can- 
not be all that indifferent when, to use 
the ugly jargon of the day, “the whole 
southern flank of NATO” is collapsing 
because of what is happening in Portu- 
gal, in Greece and Turkey, in Italy. 
Still, it takes us quite a while before we 
really hear, rather than facilely rebut, 
what our Italian colleagues are trying to 
tell us. 

In the Italian party is a shaven- 
headed Communist editor who looks 
like Kojak, and seems just as sinisterly 
benign. He proves to be courtly, intelli- 
gent, verbose, and too sure of his lines 
ever to lose his temper. Also in our 
Italian cast is am articulate editor who 
was once conservative but is now mov- 
ing leftward. and a woman journalist of 
somewhat melarcholy beauty who is 
dressed in chic simplicity while speak- 
ing like La Pasionaria: she has broken 
with the Communists because they are 
no longer far enough to the Left. Oth- 
ers are anti-Communist, or at least non- 
Communist, yet they assure us that in 
Italy the Communists are very much in- 
side the political debate, while those on 
the Right are net: to Italians, commu- 
nism is a heresy, but fascism an abomi- 
nation. Missing in our gathering, though 
by accident rather than by design, is 
any forceful advocate of the center 
Right in Italy. In the absence of such a 
balancing voice, we Americans redouble 
our skepticism, which goads our Italian 
colleagues to new flights of volubility. 
Their message is simple: 

Opinion has dramatically shifted in 
Italy. Americans must accept, and not 
try to prevent, the likely coming to 
power of a new popular front govern- 
ment, of which the Communists will be 
a formidable pari. 


t was this warning tone of voice, 

rather than the arguments, that 
persuaded me that Italy has indeed 
changed. No longer are Americans ful- 
somely thanked for raising Italy to its 
feet after World War H. No longer is 
there any tugging at the forelock in 
hopes of more aid from us. No longer 
is the United States regarded as the 
stern, righteous, and generous defender 
of Europe. For one thing, the land of 
Watergate is in no position to lecture 
others on mora.ity: our government, 
our intelligence services, and our big 
corporations have been caught in too 
many dubious nterventions, shady 
deals, and illegal payoffs in Italy itself. 
We are no longer, in Italian eyes, ar- 
mored with moral superiority, only with 


our acknowledged superior power, 
which we do not always employ well. 
And so we and the Italian journalists 
argued more nearly as equals, and ini- 
tial politeness gave way to candor and 
raised voices. 

The most recent regional elections in 
Italy represented a gain of 8 or 9 per- 
cent for the Left, bringing them to 
within three points of the Christian 
Democrats who have governed Italy 
since World War II. These elections re- 
versed the usual pattern, in which a 
public weary of disorder, violence, and 
stalemate turns to the Right. Instead, 
much of the Communist gain came 
from the discontented middle classes, 
who now see the Communists as the 
party of law and order! Whenever 
Communists control cities, as they have 
Bologna for twenty years, they seem to 
govern more efficiently, and their orders 
are carried out. 

This evident respectability of the 
Communist party in Italy was hard for 
the American journalists to accept. Are 
Italian Communists really so different 
from other Communists? Oddly enough, 
the question seems to give Italian Com- 
munists some trouble too: they don’t 
want to seem like ruthless Russians, nor 
admit to being mere Social Democrats, 
Since Italy's Communist party is the 
largest in the West, its conduct differs 
from that in countries where the party 
is small or illegal. It won wartime cre- 
dentials for its anti-Fascist partisans. 
Togliatti’s pioneering defiance of Stalin 
is now more proudly recalled than his 
frequent subservience to Moscow. Ideo- 
logically, the Italian Communists claim 
to use Marx and Lenin as a point of 
departure rather than as a point of ar- 
rival (they are fond of such evasions). 

Above all, one gets the feeling that 
time is running out for a generation of 
Communists who joined the party as 
youths after World War II. Once they 
might have hoped to slip into power as 
a minority, then by their cohesive dis- 
cipline seize authority, as the Commu- 
nists in Chile tried to do under Allende. 
But the overthrow of Allende, and the 
brutal rout of Communists in Chile that 
followed, profoundly shocked Italian 
Communists. They concluded that it 
was not enough to come to power as a 
bare majority in company with Social- 
ists and other leftists, but that they must 
be part of a preponderant majority 
sharing power with the old enemy itself. 





Thomas Griffith’s latest book is 
How True. 
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PARTY OF ONE 


the big ruling Catholic party. And so 
_ they proposed a “historic compromise.” 
Communists have a gift for coining 
such soft round phrases (another is 
“peaceful coexistence”) which conceal a 
variety of interpretations. We Ameri- 
cans at Lake Como became sick of 
hearing the phrase, but could not deny 
the audacity of the proposal. For in for- 
eign policy, the Italian Communists are 
“sweetly reasonable; they want Italy to 
stay in the Common Market; they 
Pledge to go quietly if voted out of 
‘power; they even agree to Italy’s con- 
tinued membership in NATO (to do 
otherwise, they say piously, would upset 
he present equilibrium in Europe). 

_ But how can anyone trust their word? 
Aren’t Communists always fork- 
tongued? Think of all those Eastern Eu- 
ropean seizures of power from within, 
when their partners were squeezed out 
of office, then jailed or shot. Ah yes, we 
were told, but Italy would be a new 
model—the first freely elected Commu- 
ist regime—and the manner of reach- 
ng power would inevitably influence 
he way that power was used. One must 
t judge by precedents in countries 
where democratic traditions are not 
irmly rooted. (But weren’t Czechoslova- 
kia’s democratic credentials also valid?) 





BX free-speaking Americans, we 
had not coordinated our argu- 
“ments, nor worked them so meticu- 
ously into a schematic catechism as 
ommunists do. But we were full of 
skeptical questions. If NATO is an al- 
liance against Russia, how can there be 
ommunist governments within it? 
hat becomes of NATO’s military se- 
ts? (One American warned that 
NA’ TO in that event might survive only 
y becoming two-tiered, at one level an 
alliance in name only, at another an in- 
‘ner alliance centered around such a 
“trusted” American ally as West Ger- 
many. But if West Germany is thought 
o be our truest friend in Europe, I 
hudder.) A Communist coalition in 
Italy wouldn’t sit well in America, some 
of us argued: the Pentagon would resist 
it; businesses would think only of get- 
hg.their money out; American loans 
nd businesses would be affected. . . 

-The non-Communists among our Ital- 
ian; colleagues are as sophisticated in. 
_ cold-war arguments as they are about 
American films and cigarettes. If the big 
powers can talk détente, why can’t both 
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States was cautioned: Kissinger should 
not threaten Italy as he had threatened 
Portugal; the coming to power by dem- 
ocratic means of a broadly based Com- 
munist party should not be confused 
with Portuguese Communists attempting 
a coup d'état with less than 12 percent 
of the vote. Nor should Americans at- 
tempt another Chile, hoping by dirty 
tricks and bribes to “destabilize” a gov- 
ernment in order to bring it down. 
Plainly. if Italian capital should flee the 
country to Swiss banks, as it inevitably 
would, this flight would be blamed on 
Kissinger tactics. I stole a look at our 
shaven-headed Kojak, the Communist 
editor: puffing a Gauloises, he was 
smilingly content to let his non-Com- 
munist colleagues carry the argument. 
At this point I began to understand 
the subtlety of the historic compromise. 
It is addressed first of all to Italy’s in- 
ternal chaos and despair. And to most 
of our Italian colleagues, a Communist 
coalition, though full of risks, might 
be preferable to the continuing dis- 
integration of authority in Italy. A 
working class inside government might 
be less given to anarchy and strike. One 
Catholic journalist told me that he fa- 
vored the “experiment” if only to re- 
unite the Church with Italy's working 
people, those many Catholics who vote 
Communist. I tried to find out what 
domestic politics such a Catholic- 
Communist coalition might pursue, and 
for answer was told only that ence in 
power, the Communists would not 
settle, as the Socialists foolishly had, for 
lush jobs in Italy’s swollen bureaucracy. 
In foreign policy, we were assured, 
Italy would not become more depen- 
dent on the East, but more independent 
of both East and West. This was the 
most seductive notion of all. It rests on 
the assumption that Moscow does not 
and cannot control Italian Communists. 
Where we might suspect that a local 
party had been permitted certain tacti- 
cal deviations from policy, the Htalians 
saw a long-standing and coherent set of 
independent judgments: Italian Com- 
munist support for Dubéek, even at a 
time when Soviet tanks in Prague most 
needed foreign party approval; contin- 
ual backing of Tito’s independence as a 
buffer for their own; disapproval of 
Communist behavior in Portugal. In 
fact, one of our Italian colleagues ar- 
gued, the historic compromise would 
pose more problems for Moscow than 
for Washington. What a classic reversal! 
Instead of Moscow as the third Rome, 





sides in a small country? The United think of Rome as the second Mosc 





Consider its impact on the satellites: [ = 
could see the appeal to all Italians 
present: Italy no longer the uncon- 
sulted, condescended to, minor partner 
in the Western alliance, but an ideologi- 
cal pivot between the two worlds. 

Heady indeed. But how imminent? 
We Americans could have no sure idea 
how the proposal was faring in Italy 
since its first wary rejection by the 
Catholic party leadership. An economic 
upturn might reverse Italy’s political de- 
terioration. The Christian Democrats 
might even “revitalize” themselves, as 
Kissinger had urged them to do. The 
Communist thought his party could 
wait; the question was whether Italy 
could. But I sensed that inside the 
Communist party, too, there are appre- 
hensions about who might gain or lose 
most by so dramatic a switch. 

Had we then merely been listening to 
one of those rarefied polemical exercises 
that Italian intellectuals so delight in? I 
don’t know. I suspect that the historic 
compromise appeals to many Italians 
weary of anarchy and cold war. 

I walked out into the garden. Even in 
so tranquil a setting, one has only to 
read the history of this villa to know 
how often it has been caught between 
friend and foe, how often its caves have 
sheltered its residents from the violence 
around it. I do not know whether Italy, 
out of some combination of despair, 
impatience, and hope. will once again 
step boldly into a dark future. If it 
does, I hope the American response will 
be more intelligent than bluster and 
sabotage. 
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the country, It i's sa big project. But 
so is keeping America’s phone 
system the best in the world. 
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The amazing Mercedes-Benz 450SE. 
| Take a good, close look. 
You've never seen anything like it. 


Here’s a walk-around checklist for one of the most 
important sedans ever engineered by Mercedes-Benz — or by anyone else. 
It'll help you see, firsthand, why the 450SE defies imitation 
...and why it deserves your closest consideration. 


1. 


Start here. Look at the trunk space. An uncluttered 18.2 cubic feet. 
Spare tire is stored out of the way, fat under the floor, 
where it can also serve as an additional impect-absorbing device. 14. 
ie 


Aerodynamically ribbed rear 
lights use airflow to stay clear in 
foul weather or on dusty roads. 


13. 


Cockpit. Control panel has 

















window, Auto- 





‘matic timer ee Papell 
prevents wasted u Hot lee . 
‘energy. Tinted ometer, quartz crystal clock, 


glass all around cruise g control, AM/FM 


Standard 4 \ p e 
equi . i electrically 
equipment. pen: 
3. A windows are all 
Rain channels use% standard 
airflow to divert equipment. 
rainwater from side 2 
and rear windows. . 
Safety 
cone door 
K » 
Chrome strip/side locks, So 
protection molding is strong that 
rubber-mounted to one of them 
‘eliminate metal-to-metal can support 
contact. the weight 
of the entire 
5. 450SE. 
nterior is fully padded Ul. 
for safety and sumptu- , 
sness. Sealed against Central locking 


system. Locks all 
doors, trunk and 


oise and heat. Four 
different sound- 


bsorbing materials. gas filler port at the 
ae turn of a key. 
Fe 

Aaximume visibility 10 
indshield. All- e 


The outside rearview 
mirror. Distortion-free, 
folds full forward and 
rear for pedestrian safety. 
Large, inside rearview 


round visibility in 
he 450SE rotals 313°. 
verlapping windshield 
ipers clear 73 percent 
of the entire wind- 


shield. mirror folds and breaks 
away on impact for 

T driver and passenger 
Steel-belted radial safety. 
tires. Standard 
equipment. 

Safety bumpers, 

rubber protected, 

hydraulic-regenerative. 9, 


Front and rear. Halogen fog lights. 


Standard equipment. 

















The amazing Mercedes-Benz 450SE. 
Now look at 8 things you don't see. 
You've still never seen anything like it. 


You’ll experience and appreciate some of them during 
your test drive. (Your Dealer can arrange it at your convenience.) 
The others are special Mercedes-Benz bonuses. 
All of them are standard equipment. 













22. 


Safety advances. The entire. 
passenger compartment is protected 
br collapsible extremities and a rig 
steel shell. The shell is an enormoust 
strong, welded structure. The roo 
alone can sustain over 5 tons weight. 
The gas tank is mounted over the 

rear axle, nearly four feet in from th 
rear bumper, and surrounded by 

sceel bulkheads. The gas filler pipe i 
cesigned to pinch closed on impact. 
































15. 


Automatic 
Climate Control 
maintains 

a preselected 
temperature; 
dehumidifies, 
heats and 
cools, 


16. 
Undercoating 
extends up tc the 
rocker molding for 
extra protection. 
The underside of the 
450SE is buffered by four 
different materials including 
anti-corrosion wax and al- 
most 24 pounds of 
plasticized vinyl. 


17. 


A unique engine. A trm 
4.5 liter, overhead camshaft 
V-8 with a breakerless, 
transistorized ignition 
system and ar all-new, 
mechanically operated 
fuel injection system thet 
maintains optimum fuel” 
air mixture at all times. 


18. 


Fully independent 
front and rear 
suspension. 

They set new handling 
standards — even for 
Mercedes-Benz. Nodo- 
mestic sedan has any- 
thing like them. They 
combine with the sophis- 
ticated Mercedes-Benz 
recirculating ball-rype 
power steering to give you 
extraordinary control at 
all times. 









Remarkably smooth | 
automatic transmissio 
3 speeds, with torque con 

vertor. You shift without 
interrupting power flow 








automatic to shift manu 
ally within proper engine 





Based on the average 

official used car prices 

over the past 5 years, 
Mercedes-Benz holds 
its value better than 
any make of luxury 

car sold in America. 

_ And among: 

Mercedes-Benz models: 
listed, the 450SE's 


figures are outstanding. 








19. 


Power disc brakes on all four wheels. : 
The brakes are ventilated — then further cooled by special M d B \ 
turboblades. They are designed to stop you smoothly, erce es enz i i : 
securely time after time — without disconcerting fade. Engineered like no othercarin the world. ae 
ebb tes f gi ercedes- Benz 





Sir: The remarks by George Kis- 
tiakowsky in “Reunion at Los Alamos” 
by Richard Rhodes (November Atlantic) 
are'a good illustration of the maudlin 
expression of inaccurate and prejudiced 
thinking that makes it almost certain that 
weapons development and proliferation 
ill continue. 
Much as I respect and admire Dr. 
istiakowsky for his technical and pub- 
service contributions in the past, I 
ion the accuracy and even the mo- 
s of two points he seemed to make: 
re power reactors really the ve- 
© for nuclear proliferation? 
apons-grade plutonium is made in 
ince, England, Russia, and the 
nited States in special production re- 
tors: The plutonium requires elabo- 
ite chemical reprocessing facilities for 
its separation and concentration. Power 
actors, per se, are not the cause of 
uclear proliferation. 
2. On what basis does Dr. Kis- 
akowsky assert that the armed forces 
alert of October, 1973, was “cooked up 
n the flimsiest of evidence”? 
As far as I know, Dr. Kistiakowsky 
d not have access to radar scope pic- 
ires, electronic intercepts, or satellite 
tographs. It would be a service to 
our readers if Dr. Kistiakowsky ex- 
ined why he ignored the “conven- 
onal” weapons onslaught on Israel 
le concentrating his mendacious as- 
ertions in a scurrilous assault on Amer- 
an officials. 








JOHN LONE 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Richard Rhodes replies: 

= Mr. Lone, a denizen of Oak Ridge, 
expresses an opinion that I’ve found 

widespread among weapons people in 

government employment: that the arms 
ace will continue until those of us who 
despise it shut up. The evidence so far 





is in his favor. But I fail to see why Dr. 
Kistiakowsky’s disgust with its manifes- 


tations leads Mr. Lone to label him 
maudlin and prejudiced. Kistiakowsky 
used “power reactors” as a figure for 
nuclear technology, which is the same 
body of knowledge whether applied to 
power or weapons production. India’s 
success in diverting the plutonium pro- 
duced in a Canadian research reactor is 
a case in point. Kistiakowsky probably 
had no better basis for his suspicion of 
the 1973 nuclear alert than the rest of 
us: that the evidence made public was 
flimsy. If there was better evidence to 
justify another night of nuclear terror, 
why weren't we informed? 


SOVIET ELITE 


Sir: Hedrick Smith’s article about the 
widening gap between the elite and or- 
dinary workers in the USSR (“How the 
Soviet Elite Lives.” December Atlantic) 
is well documented and undoubtedly 
accurate. Yet I read it with mounting 
annoyance. The article is written from a 
superior point of view, as if an equal 
corruption, deceit, and diversion of 
wealth to those ia power did not exist 
in our land of the free. 
ELLEN LEBOW 
New York, N. Y. 


Hedrick Smith replies: 

I share Ms. Lebow’s anger at corrup- 
tion in American politics, her outrage 
over CIA assassination plots or the 
FBI’s harassment of Martin Luther 
King and others, and her anguish over 
the ordeal of New York’s poor and 
unemployed. And I have written many 
articles critical cf American policies 
from race relations to the Vietnam War 
(“Pentagon Papers”). But I fail to see 
why an article on the Soviet elite re- 
quires a rehearsal of American prob- 
lems that get almost constant airing, and 
I wonder whether she would have been 





so exercised had my piece been written 
about class and privilege in Franco’s 
Spain or in South Africa. 


MORE ON TM 


Sir: Re Adam Smith’s article about TM 
(“The Meditation Game,” October At- 
lantic): It is arrogant and insensitive to 
say that TM is offered at “a relatively low 
fixed price.” Perhaps to Smith $125 is 
cheap street, but to the rest of us it 
isn’t. This attitude is consistent, how- 
ever, with the origins of TM—con- 
servative Brahmanic Hinduism—and its 


current target population, the white. af 


middle class. 

The origins of TM are well repre- 
sented in the use of the mantra and the 
use of the puja ceremony. The puja— 
that curious ten-minute ceremony that 
the initiator performs prior to giving the 
mantra—is the traditional Hindu cere- 
mony of honor to the gods. I agree that 
the practice of meditation alone does 
not demand that one believe anything, 
but it is important to understand that 
the belief system which buttresses the 
practice of TM is indeed a religion. TM 
may be simple, easy, and innocent, but 
it is not scientific—if it were, there 
would be no reason to include a reli- 
gious ceremony in the instruction. 

The mantra is another issue. Maha- 
rishi did not spend two years in a cave 
and come out with mantra meditation: 
it has been around in various forms for 
thousands of years. However, mantra 
meditation is not the only form of med». ~ 
itation, though it may be one of the 
more controversial. Buddhists have ar- 
gued that mantra meditation is not very 
useful in terms of spiritual growth, and 
perhaps even detrimental. Zen masters 
have said that mantra meditation dulls 
the mind; the Madhyamikas, a group of 
Buddhist philosophers, tended to think 
that any kind- of: meditation was: like 
immersing one’s mind ina swamp. © > 























A NEW LIMITED EDITION OF SOLID SILVER PROOF INGOTS 
ONLY 1IO,OOO SETS—-WHEN THESE ARE GONE, THERE’LL BE NO MORE! 


A Strictly Limited 
First Edition Set 
of 12 Ingots in 
.999 Fine Silver 
only $13.75 
per Ingot. 





Fx over 4) years, Norman Rockwell chron- 
icled America and Americans in a series 
of memorable covers for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Since 1916. Rockwell's cover art 
has lovingly and authentically depicted a col- 
orful pageant of life in America from an age 
of innocence until the present. 

As a permanent tribute to this unique in- 
dividual anc to America, The Hamilton Mint, 
by exclusive permission from The Saturday 
Evening Post is extremely proud to present 
a significant new medalic series~The Norman 
Rockwell Best Loved “Post” Cover Collection. 

EXQUISITELY CRAFTED 
WORKS OF FINE ART 

With this announcement, you now have the 
opportunity to obtain this superb collection 
of 12 solid silver ingots, each one illustrating 
one of Rockwell's best-loved “Post” covers. 
Each will be a striking example of the mint- 
er's art and faithfully capture the flavor of the 
Rockwell original. Each gleaming ingot will 
contain one ounce (480 grains) of .999 fine 
silver, the finest und purest available. 

The ingcts will be issued on a convenient 
one-a-month basis over a 12 month period. 
At that time. subscribers will have amassed a 
total of 5,750 grains of silver, more than the 
average person accumaul tes in a lifetime. 

A STRICTLY LIMITED FIRST EDITION 
This “Post” Cover Cellection will be a first 
edition and quite rare. Only one proof set 
will be issued to each subscriber, and to fur- 
ther enhance the exclusivity of the offering, 
this edition is limited to just 10,000 sets. After 
those subscriptions have been filled, the mint- 


























Deluxe Edition: 24 Kt Gold on Pure Silver 
You may, at your option, order these ingots 
in exquisite 24 Kt Gold on .999 fine silver. 
The 5,000 sets thus offered will also be indi- 
vidually hallmarked and serially numbered. 
Each ingot will cost $18.75. 








ing dies will be destroyed to safeguard the 
integrity of the edition. 

YOUR PERSONAL SERIAL NUMBER 
Each ingot will bear your own personal serial 
number. Serial numbers will be assigned in 
the order applications are received, the lower 
and potentially most desirable numbers going 
to the earliest subscribers. Each ingot will also 
bear The Hamilton Mint Hallmark. 

You will also be issued a Certificate of Au- 
thenticity, attesting to the limited edition status 
and precious metal content of your ingots. 

INVESTMENT POTENTIAL 
This collection is certain to be treasured by 
knowledgeable collectors for its rarity, great 
beauty and inherent value. 

The opportunity to acquire this series in 
precious metal also comes at a time when 
prominent advisors are predicting a continued 
rise in the price of precious metals in the 
years ahead. 

SIGNIFICANT ORIGINAL 
PRICE GUARANTEE 

Under the terms of this offer, The Hamilton 
Mint is officially committed to deliver to you 
at the original issue price of $13.75 each, the 
complete set cf 12 ingots over a 12 month pe- 
riod, regardless of how high the price of silver 
and gold climss. The Hamilton Mint does re- 
serve the right to limit the edition below the 
published maximum limits, but once your ap- 
plication is validated and accepted, your sub- 
scription is guaranteed. 

Please remember that there is a strict limit 
of 10,000 proof sets, so prompt action is es- 
sential if you wish to be included. 


SPECIAL DISPLAY ALBUM FREE 
All subscribers will receive, at no cost, a de- 
luxe albtim to preserve and display ingots. 
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THE HAMILTON MINT 1976 


~ — — Official Subscription Form ——— 


“NORMAN ROCKWELL’S 
12 BEST LOVED POST COVERS” 


The Hamilton Mint, 40 E. University Drive 
Arlington Heights, Hl. 60004 


Please accept my application for a complete 
Limitec First Edition proof set of “Norman 
Rockwell’s 12 Best Loved Post Covers.” I under-. 
stand that I will receive my first ingot soon after’ 

my order is approved and that I'll be invoiced” | ; 





for the prepayment of the next ingot in the 
series. f further understand that I will receive | 
a deluxe album case, at no charge, to house my 
entire collection. Enclosed is my check or money | ne 
Order for en or charge my order 4° 
as indicated below. | y 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO BUY SILVER SERIES AND SAVE ` 

C Send me my first ingot in .999 fine silver : 
for only $13.75 (plus 75¢ for post. & handl) of. 

Q] Send me my first ingot in 24 Kt, Gold on ; 


999 fine silver for only $18.75 (plus 75¢ L 
for dost. and, handi.) be 


Charge order to my: 
O Master Charge* 








O BankAmericard 














. Exp. cues 
Acct. No, £ _. Date fe 
STP Using Master Charge, nian indicate E 
four numbers above your mrve Bere ae” | 
Name 
‘please printi 

Address 

City 

State ... Zip 





Signature 





‘must be signed to be valid) 


} WANT JUST SINGLE INGOT: I understand that bo 
can order just the first ingot in the series, Rock- q 
well’s First “Post” Cover (1916), but then 4 
do net get the savings, the ingot will not bef 
serially numbered, and no future ingots will be 
reserved for me. 


[] Sirgle ingot @ $14.95 in .999 fine silver. a 
| 
| 





(3 Sirgle ingot @ $19.95 in 24 Kt Gold on .999 
fine silver 
(Please add 75¢ for post. & handi, per ingot.) 


LIMIT: ONE PROOF SET PER SUBSCRIBER 


od Applieation subject to acceptance by The Hamilton Mint 
© L (ill nois & Louisiana add applicable sales tar.) 
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THE HAMILTON MINT iS THE WORLD'S SECOND LARGEST PRIVATE MINT. 









Smith; who claims to have been 
tudying the literature of meditation, 
does not appear to have heard of the 
eservations of various Buddhists about 
mantra meditation, but if he has, he’s 
not telling. Thus he lets the remark of 
is initiator (“Zen monks meditate for 
enty-five years to get the same result 
M will give you in two weeks”) go by 
nchallenged. 

“And it works!" Works at what? 
Well, the statistics are all there~—heart 
rate, galvanic skin response, EEG, 
blood pressure. The Wallace/Benson 
‘onclusions are there. But the emotional 
effect of long-term meditation is not 
known. My experiences in the TM or- 
anization lead me to believe that the 
long-term effects might be unpleasant. 
One of the better kept TM secrets is 
that during two of the teacher training 
sessions in Majorca, Spain, trainees had 
‘to be sent home owing to emotional 
collapse. Numerically, those sent home 
constituted about one percent of the to- 
tal group (I am told), but I personally 
cannot take that fraction as in- 
ignificant. I know too many people 
who have turned to things like TM 
when what they needed was psychologi- 
cal assistance. If TM “works” by mak- 




























ing people passive and credulous, and 
by giving them a mechanical process in 
which te drown their feelings and 
needs, in which to turn their anger and 
unhappiness inwasd—if this is what TM 
“works” at, and I think it is, then it is 
no wonder that prisons and elementary 
schools and the Army War College like 
it so much. 
EONNIE L. ALEXANDER 
Amherst, Mass. 


Sirk: My mantra is “Adam Smith” but I 

can’t stop laughing long enough to say 
it! 

GLORIA KELLER 

Adelphi, Md. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Sir: Benjamin DeMott’s reflections on 
his college’s initial steps toward coedu- 
cation (“Culture Watch,” December At- 
lantic) were of interest to those of us 
who have been teaching women for 
years. Perhaps our colleague fas by 
now also discovered the satisfactions of 
working with students who are gener- 
ally more mature and gentler than their 
male counterparts. But there is one 
point that Professor DeMott has mis- 





Americas Best-Selling Dictionary. 
Its where the words live. 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary is so vivid the words seem 
to come alive. Over 22,000 new words like “rip-off” and “cryonics” 
make instant sense to anyone. And crusty old words you could never 
quite understand —like “objurgation” —suddenly become child’s 
play. In fact, everything about it makes words easier to use than 
ever before. Which may explain why it’s the best-selling dictionary 
ever. At only $9.95, it’s practically a steal. For your family, office, 


or as a gift. 


From Merriam-Webster. 








interpreted: the female. voices. that he 








found so mysteriously poignant at the = 
opening chapel were not those of Am- 
herst’s new women students, but rather 
belonged to the Smith College Glee 
Club. Had Mr. DeMott ventured across 
the river to Northampton (perhaps ac- 
companied by the nasty Amherst rug- 
gers to provide male moral support) he 
might have heard those voices many 
years sooner. But I suppose he would 
agree that a “moving moment” late in 
life is better than none at all. 
RICHARD F. OLIvo 
Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 


Siz: “WPKF” by Jonathan Schwartz 
(November Atlantic) was worth the full 
subscription price. In the current liter- 
ary desert, what a pleasure to discover 
such a refreshing oasis of good writing. 
Maybe Pm just a sentimental soul, but 
when I commended it to my wife for 
reading there was a tear in my eye. 
PAUL ALLEY 
Orlando, Fla. 


Sig: I enjoyed “At the core” very 
much; I also liked “Emile Zola and His 
Friend Paul Cézanne” (December At- 
lantic). 
Bos KITTREDGE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Si: Minneapolitans can give you many 
answers to your question (Reports & 
Comment, November Atlantic) why 
Gerald Ford stayed at L’Hatel Sofitel, 
the only French hotel in America, but 
first let us correct an error: L'Hôtel 
Sofitel is 100 percent owned by Min- 
neapolitans. French expertise, advice, 
help, and savoir faire are essential in- 
gredients in making the first American 
member of the French hotel chain a 
true replica of its Continental name- 
sakes, but every penny of the money 
that has gone into creating the hotel is 
American. 

Morris G. Levy, JR. 

Bloomington, Minn. 


Sir: Re “The Lost Art of Conservation” 
(December Atlantic): 

The Fuel and Energy Administra- 
tton’s “Project Independence Blue- 
print’? Surely Mr. Carr is speaking of 
the Federal Energy Administration, 
which agency deals with energy and 
fuel, and which did, truth be known, is- 
sue the Project Independence Blueprint. 

GRANT STOCKDALE 
Washington, D.C... 

























A pucketful 
uture miracles. 





Atthis moment thousands of highly- Prostaglandins that have taught u 
trained pharmaceutical scientists are much about human fertility, and also | 
working on tomorrow’s medical product potential for helping people with asthmatic, 
breakthroughs. cardiovascular and other ailments. | 
_. Here’s a sampling of what they’re Studies of cells, proteins, and enz 
working on: for more knowledge of diseases and 

| Controlled drug-delivery systems that chemical agents to fight them. | 
could improve treatment of heart disease, There are hundreds of proj 





such as these. In member compa: 
of the Pharmaceutical Manufactur 
Association. 


diabetes, ulcers and pain. The first of 
such systems, a flexible, polymer 
-membrane, releases medication at a 


























measured pace to control glaucoma. < The investment is awe 

Earlier detection of cancers, , A billion dollars a year, almos 
now already possible in one new a) every cent of it compan 
laboratory procedure. $ overnment money. Spe 

A novel class of drugs that eaded by 23,000 scientifi 
could control gastric secretions support people. cae 
to the point where some ulcer The odds are awes 
patients who now face surgery too. 


-might only need medicine. 

<o A natural sub- 

stance called interferon 
a possible weapon 

























“he World’s Greatest Books 


It isn’t difficult to list the world’s 
satest books. Their titles spring in- 
ntly to everyone’s mind, because a 
k becomes great only when it is 
ognized as being great — genera- 
ion after generation. 


Aelville’s “Moby Dick”, Dickens’ “A 
ale of Two Cities”, Chaucer’s “Can- 
tbury Tales”, Plato's “Republic”, 
hackeray’ s “Vanity Fair”, Fielding’s 
Tom. Jones”, Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter”, Bronté’s “Wuthering Heights”, 
Homer's “Iliad”, Swift's “Gulliver's 
avels”, Dante's “Divine Comedy”, 
ilton’s “Paradise Lost”, Mark 
Twain's “Huckleberry Finn” and Dos- 
toevsky’ s “Crime and Punishment.” 

© Books like these are the books of 
Jasting value that each family wants on 


its bookshelves. It :s these books that 
you can now acquire from The Easton 
Press. 


As Beautiful As They Are 
Meaningful 

The pride that one feels in acquiring 
this edition of the world’s greatest 
books comes not only from the power 
and significance of each literary mas- 
terpiece. It comes also from the sheer 
beauty of each book. Every volume in 
this private library will exemplify the 
ultimate in the art of printing, illustrat- 
ing and binding. 


Genuine Leather Bindings 
Today, the cost ef genuine leather 


‘bound books and the time required to 


create them has made the crafting of 
such bindings 2 vanishing art. 


You Can Now Acquire a Private Library of Distinction 


THE GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN 


Beautifully Illustrated + Bound in Genuime Leather * Decorated With Real Gold 


But each book in this collection will 
be bound in genuine leather! As with 
every detail of these books, luxury in 
binding will be the rule rather than the _ 
exception. 


Unique Cover Designs of 
Real Gold 


To further enhance the beauty of 
your books, each binding will be dec- ` 
orated with real gold. Each cover de- 
sign, which will be uniquely different 
for each volume, will be deeply inlaid 
with this precious metal. The back 
cover and the spine of each book will 
be similarly decorated. 


Gilt-Edged Pages 
Complementing the gold of the- 


leather cover’s design is the gilt edg- 
ing of every side of every page. 













Books Ever Written” will be beauti- 
fully illustrated. In most cases, spe- 
cially commissioned art from noted 
Hlustrators will be created to impres- 
sively complement the specific book. 
“In others, illustrations from the pe- 
riod of the literary masterpiece will 
be used to give the individual book an 
: incomparable distinctiveness. 
o3 Whether it be finely detailed black 
"and white etchings or dramatic full 
color paintings, the illustrations used 
“in each book will be carefully selected 
--to-match the mood and meaning of the 
author’s work. 


Elegant In Every Way 


As final touches of elegance, each 
book will have beautiful’endsheets of 
» the highest quality, contain a bound-in 
ribbon page marker and be bound 
-with a “hubbed” spine that is used in 
only the finest books. 

The resu't of all of this careful at- 

















































tention te luxury and elegance is a 
collection of books that brings back 
emories of the great private libraries 
of the most discriminating families in 
ays gone by. 


‘Distinctly Different Volumes 


2 Distinctiveness is the watchword 
of. this private library. No two vol- 
umes are the same. The leather bind- 
ings will be of many colors and grains. 
‘The styles of type and illustration will 
vary. The design on each volume’s 
cover will be different. Even the sizes 
“of the books will vary. 


A Most Important Family 
Heirloom 


_ To acquire this edition of “The 

Greatest Books Ever Written” is to 

_ establish a family treasure that will be 

enjoyed now and passed on from gen- 
eration to generation. 

In today’s world of impermanence, 























it has become increasingly important à 
to establish in each family something those who take advantage of 


‘of true heirloom quality. There is no portunity you now have before you 
finer example of such a family treas- Comparable books bound in genu 
ure than this edition of the world’s ine leather sell for as much as $50 
greatest books. $75 per volume. However, you will 
pleased to learn the first year’s vol 
; umes in this collection will be priced 
A Truly Personal Library at only $28.50. Future volumes aa be 


To beautifully identify each book as similarly priced subject only to mino: 


part of your own private collection, a periodic adjustment to reflect varying 
unique personalized nameplate will ac- material costs. oe 
company every volume. If you desire, you may return any 
This plate is our certification, as the volume within 30 days for a full re 
publisher of this edition, that each vol- fund of your purchase price. More 
ume was issued expressly in your over, you need purchase volumes onl 
name. as long as you choose to do so; you 
may cancel your subscription at any 
The Acquisition Plan O 


The Easton Press edition of “The 
Greatest Books Ever Written” will be 
made available only by advance sub- 
scription. The books will not be avail- 


ab 
of 







-They vill be made avi able o 




























le in bookstores, nor will they be 
fered through rare book dealers. 






R.S.V.P, 

To accept this invitation, you need 
only ccmplete the Subscription Reser- 
vation below and return it to us with 
your payment for the first volume. 
This simple step is all that is necessary 
for you to begin building a private 
library of your own that is sure to be 
envied by all who see it, and treasured 
by all who use it. ; 













The Easton Pr oy 
The Easton Press| SUBSCRIPTION RESERVATION 


Please send me the first volume of “The Greatest Books Ever Written” an 
reserve a subscription in my name. Further vo.umes will be sent at the rate. 
of one per month. I may return any volume within 30 days for a full re- 4 
fund. Moreover, I may cancel my subscription at any time. 
(J Payment for the first volume is enclosed at $28.50 
(plus $1.25 shipping and handling, total payment $29.75) 
Conn. residents please pay $31.83 to include sales tax. 


Charge this and future monthly volumes to: 









































O Master Charge O BankAmericard 

Credit Card # Good Thru—________ ee 
Make check or money order payable to The Easton Press 
Name ae aS 
Address 7 B 
City E State Zip ” $ 





Print your name in the space above exactly as you would like it to be shown 


on your personalized nameplate in each book. - A-39 






One need look no further 

an the nearest domesticluxury ` 

dan to find ample evidence of a styling depart- 

ent run rampant. 

Brocade upholstery, opera windows, 

cabriolet tops, distinctive hood ornaments, etc., 

etc. 

Yet, underneath all this opulence, one 

enerally finds that the average luxury car is 

ed a very average Car. 

-At the Bavarian Motor Works, it is our 

intention that, although the pursuit of luxury is 
ice, when all is said and done, it is extraor- 

dinary performance that makes an expensive 

worth the money, 

~ So, while the BMW 530i features a rather 

engthy list of refined luxuries, it also features a 

ingularly responsive 3-liter, fuel-injected engine 

that never fails to astound even the experts with 

_ its smooth, turbine-like performance. 

It features an uncanny four-wheel indepen- 

-dent suspension system— McPherson struts 



















Ows each wheel to adapt itself instantly to 

ery driving situation, smoothly and 

_ precisely. Giving you a total control that will 
spoil you for any other car. 

It features a solid steel passenger safety 


© 1975 BMW of North America, Inc. 


W 530i. An engineer's conception of a 
luxury car, not an interior decorator’. 


cell, two disc-braking systems 
instead of one, and an interior that’s bio-mechani- 
cally engineered to prevent driver fatigue. Each 
seat in the 530i has an orthopedically molded 
shape. All controls are within easy reach. And all 
instruments are clear and visible. 

Impressive? 

No less an authority than Road & Track 
magazine unequivocally calls the 530i “...one 
of the ten best cars in the world...the best sports 
sedan, period.” 

lf you'd care to judge for yourself, we 
suggest you phone your BMW dealer 
and arrange a thorough test drive. 


The ultimate driving machine. © 
Bavarian MotorWorks, Munich Germany. 
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front and semi-trailing arms in the rear—that (mee =. 


For the name of your nearest dealer, or for further information, you may cali us anytime, toll-free, at 800-243-6006 (Conn. 1-800-882-6500). 
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MONUMENTAL FOLLY 


by Donald Barthelme and Edward Sorel 




























s the Bicentennial observation, after some hard 
siedding. finally mushrooms into high gear, 

it occurs to us that there is one thing America 
has a sad paucity of: Monuments. Every tacky 
 jittle fourth-rate déclassé European country has 
‘monuments all over the place and one cannot 
turn a corner without banging into an eighteen- 
-foot bronze of Lebrouche Tickling the 
Chambermaids At Vache While Planning the 
Battle of Bledsoe, or some such. Whereas 

_ Americans tend to pile up a few green 

cannon balls next to a broke-down mortar 

and forget about it. The Bicentennial, 
_ then, demands tons and tons of new 
_ monumentation—a terrific way of 
polishing up the country, and work 
for our hard-pressed foundrymen, 
too. Herewith, some suggestions. 


VALIUM 
Valium is what keeps airplanes in 
-the air, cars on the highways, and 
-the furnace rattling. These functions 
are often mistakenly attributed to 
“Petroleum, but America knows 
better. In a time when ever more 
gruesome Revelations daily fritter 
the nerves, it is reassuring to note 

- that domestic reserves are estimated 
at two million barrels a day of 
‘Hows and three million barrels a 
of the 10 mg., or blues. 



























THE LOOPHOLE 

The Loophole is to the twentieth 
century what the frontier was to the 
nineteenth—a way out, a 
psychological fire escape. Loopholes, 
however, are not for everyone. They 
are hidden, like Easter eggs, and 
can only be found with the 
assistance of highly paid counsel. 
This monument is suitable for 
corporate plazas and also looks very 
handsome atop grain elevators. 








JEANS 

A monument to the noble Jean, which has 
enriched all our lives. The Jean was invented 
by Claude Lévi-Strauss in 1932, while the 
great anthropologist was seeking the “deep 
structure” of the human trouser. Named for his 
dear friend Jean Replete (the great animal 
psychiatrist), the word is properly pronounced 
“zhhaun,” but many people have forgotten. 
Challenged briefly in the late 30s by a 
ludicrous entity called the T-Short (big 
pockets), the Jean triumphed to become the 
key pant of the American plentitude in the 
50s, ‘60s, and ’70s. 






























































NOSTALGIA 

In Bicenteanial America 
yesterday is terrific. Instead of 
yearning forwardly, which makes 
more sense in terms of the 
possible, we yearn backwardly, 
and who cares for “sense” 
anyhow! Gazing at a pile of old 
knickers, er an old duffel bag 
with our serial number stenciled 
on it, or an old cracked putter, 
we are suffused with a nameless 
emotion, which is called Golf. 
(We used to carry our clubs in 
the duffel bag, and if you think 
we weren” laughed at, you are 
wrong.) This monument is 
specially designed jor closets, 
attics, and abandoned movie 
houses. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS-RAISING 

It is always beiter to be conscious. When you are not conscious, in 
Bicentennial America, you frequently awake to find that your shoes have 
been stolen by a member of Congress who has sold them on 14th Street 
to pay for a new weapons system. But having Consciousness is not 
enough; Consctousness must be raised, higher and higher and higher 
and higher. At ‘ts giddiest height, Consciousness sometimes lets you 
down. Supreme.y conscious, you find that what you are conscious of 

is the fact that everything is not too great. Console yourself by gazing 
upon the Monunent to the left. 











DISASTER 

Disaster is delicious. A good sack o° woe, budgeted at $6 million, will deliver 177 thrills 
and 22 frissons per hour. These elegant productions, from which all skin. bone, and gristle 
have been removed for easy intake, have a moral dimension, too. They vaguely remind 

yeu of fate, or something, the haunting contingency of human life, or something. Mostly 
they take your mind off your life, that ridiculous enterprise, and put your mind on someone 
else who is actually on fire. Well, you're better off than that dummy, arent you? 
Meanwhile, the army ants of capitalism are chew-ng off your shoes. 























DETENTE 

When twa people agree not to harm each other today, 
or in the immediate future, this is cause for rejoicing. 
How much more satisfying, then, when two superpowers 
agree to the same iking. The rope of international 
tensions can be taut or slack; the thing to remember is 
that it is tied arouad all our necks, and when someone 
tries to drive a tank across it, or many tanks, he should 
be looked at peculiarly. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS —> 


Public Relations is the art of putting the best possible 
face on the matter. If the matter is a coal mine, 
corporate thuggery, or an open sewer, Public Relations 
becomes high art indeed. The intent is to protect us 
jrom reality, which bites. All of the best Public 
Relations men in the whole world live in America, in 
houses made of shining Gleem. 


<~ DIVORCE 

_ Divorce is good in other countries, but nowhere is it as 
good as it is in our own—the sacred Elmer’s glue which 
cements the social fabric. Without the sacrament of 
Divorce, who would be silly enough to get married? 
Nobody, except fer people who don’t care one way or 
another, the fifteen percent of the population who are - 
always, in America, “undecided,” those clunks. What 
darkens the future of Divorce in America is the 
profession of law, which can make the whole process 
very unpleasant. li might not be a bad thing if 
jurisdiction were taken away from lawyers and given 
instead.io plumbers. Plumbers know all about joining 

| unieinine and are slightly cheaper. 
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PROGRESS 

Progress is wonderful, and continues to become 
more wonderful with each passing fiscal year. 
Progress is the basic American idea, and no 
country’s Progress exceeds our own, by executive 
order. Progress is often the target of cheap sneers 
by sour yawpers, but even a sour yawper can 
ascend dark stairs holding a silver candlestick in 
his hand. If Progress continues to butter up the 
quality of life at the present rate, everyone will be 
unbearably happy by breakfast, 1999. Huzzah! 
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KISSINGER’S 
PAPER PEACE 


How not to handle the Middle East 








‘In bringing about the recent agreement 


between Israel and Egypt, the American 


Secretary of State may have created 
nothing more than a piece of paper, and 
worse, “an insuperable impediment” to 
the achievement of a far-reaching and 
lasting settlement in the Middle East. 

So argues a one-time undersecretary of 
State and ambassador to the United 
Nations in this critique of Henry 
Kissinger’s mode of diplomacy. 


uring those extraordinary months that be- 

gan in the summer of 1973, when the 

clouds circling the White House crept 
relentlessly lower, and ended on August 9, 1974, 
when the principal occupant caught Air Force 
One’s last flight to San Clemente, Henry Kissinger 
enjoyed a unique role in American history. He was 
a foreign minister responsible to no one but him- 
self. To be sure, Nixon was nominally still Presi- 
dent, but he played almost no part in the shaping 
or direction of policy. Distracted by the lowering 
clouds, he either barricaded himself in a White 
House that had become a redoubt, or toured for- 
eign capitals in a vain attempt to demonstrate that 
the peace could not prosper without his friendship 
with foreign princes. Although Nixon’s effort to 
take credit for his Secretary of State’s activities un- 
questionably galled Kissinger, the Secretary was in 
a tactically secure position, with untrammeled au- 
thority beyond his wildest dreams; if his initiatives 
went well. he was clearly the author of events; if 
they went badly, he could—as he now often does in 
-- moments of reminiscence—blame his failure on the 
- breakdown of executive authority. 


by George W. Ball 


Fortunately for Kissinger’s reputation, the vac- 
uum of presidential power coincided with a further 
outbreak of Arab-Israeli war :n October, 1973. It 
enabled him, without having to share the stage, to 
engage in the kind of virtuoso diplomacy for which 
he is remarkably gifted and which fulfilled his ele- 
mental need for power and glory. 

Ever since the recognition of the State of Israel 
in 1948, the Arab-Israeli conflict has been an in- 
termittent concern of American diplomats. John 
Foster Dulles’ action in repudiating the French 
and British for their inept effort to seize the Suez 
Canal in 1956 had left America as the only West- 
ern power with influence in the area, although an- 
other result of the Suez crisis was that the Soviets 
were able to establish a Middle East beachhead. 
Inhibited by our special attachment to Israel, the 
Arabs’ common enemy, as well as by our economic 
interest in oil concessions, we Americans could not 
have maintained the Middle East as an exclusive 
sphere of influence—as Britain had done in an ear- 
lier day—even had we wished to do so. 

The awkwardness of the American position was 
made worse by the decisiveness of Israel’s victory 
in the Six Day War of June, 1967, which humili- 
ated and demoralized the whcle of the Arab world. 
Disturbed that the Israelis hed struck without ad- 
vance notice, much less consultation, the Johnson 
Administration tried to initiate at least the begin- 
ning of a peace agreement. After intense haggling, 
the United Nations Security Council, in November, 
1967, finally approved Resolution 242, based on a 
British initiative, which established the broad 
framework for a settlement. That resolution pro- 
vided for “withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from 
territories occupied in recent conflict.” It also pro- 
vided for the “termination of all claims of states of 
belligerency and respect for and acknowledgment 
of the sovereignty, territorial integrity and political 
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independence of every state in the area and their 
right to live in peace within secure and recognized 
boundaries free from threats or acts of force.” 

But Resolution 242 remained a bare framework, 
never a completed edifice. Although endless con- 
versations took place between the State Depart- 
ment on the one hand, and Israeli and Arab lead- 
ers on the other, the situation settled into 
stalemate. No serious progress seemed possible. By 
the end of 1967 the Arabs, frustrated and un- 
happy, had issued an extravagantly hard-line dec- 
laration at a conference at Khartoum, while the Is- 
raelis, convinced that time was working on their 
side, had persuaded themselves that if they only 
continued long enough to occupy and develop the 
territories they had taken in 1967, the world would 
accept the new boundaries as a fait accompli. 

I was made vividly aware of this latter attitude 
when, as United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations, I flew over Israel in 1968 with the Israeli 
Minister of Defense, General Moshe Dayan. Leok- 
ing through the helicopter windows at the verdant 
land below, I remarked on Israel’s extraordinary 
achievement in making the desert blossom like a 
rose. “But,” I said, “when I look out over the 
sands of the Sinai, I wonder how long you can sit 
on all that real estate and still have any security.” 

“Security?” Dayan replied. “Why do you talk 
about security? Never have we had such security. 
For the first time, we have defense in depth, we 
have the possibility of an early air alert, we have 
boundaries with the Arab world only half as long 
as they were before. Why do you speak to me of 
security?” 

“All right,” I said, “let me rephrase the ques- 
tion: How long do you think you can sit on all 
that real estate?” 

“How long has it been since 1948?” he replied. 

Though the incident is of no historical impor- 
tance, Dayan’s reaction reflected the belief, then 
widely held by Israeli leaders, that the Arabs were 
too divided and incompetent to regain the occu- 
pied lands by their own efforts, and that no other 
nation would intervene to help them. 


ive years later the war of October, 1973, 
shattered Israeli complacency. During the 
first days of fighting, not only did the Arabs 
succeed beyond anyone’s expectations—including 
their own—but Israelis began to ask whether time 
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was still working on their side, if, indeed, it had 
ever been. No one could take for granted any 
longer that 3.5 million Israelis would be able for- 
ever to stand off 100 million hostile Arabs—partic- 
ularly after the February, 1974, increase in oil 
prices assured the Arab world of unlimited funds 
to buy armaments. Thus, some Israeli sentiment 
developed for a political settlement, while the 
Arabs, with their pride restored, also adopted a 
more flexible stance. 

Once a cease-fire had been negotiated (under 
pressure from the Soviet Union) on October 24, 
1973, America had no option but to arrange for 
the separation of the hostile forces on the Egyptian 
and Syrian fronts. This was essential for avoiding a 
resumption of the shooting, and was a prerequisite 
for a lifting of the oil embargo, which Europeans 
were blaming on America’s pro-Israel policies. 

Although it was a task unsuited to routine diplo- 
macy, particularly since we then had no formal re- 
lations with Egypt, there were ample precedents 
for the President or Secretary of State to dispatch 
a special emissary to try to work out a settlement. 
But the seductions of virtuoso diplomacy were too 
great, and, in spite of the fact that newly installed 
Secretary Kissinger was promising to “institutional- 
ize” our foreign policy, he could not resist the 
temptation to play the emissary role himself. 

One can argue that the success of his effort vin- 
dicated the Secretary’s personal involvement, yet it 
established a clumsy pattern. It kept the Secretary 
of State away from Washington for an average of 
one out of every six weeks during 1974 and 1975, 
and his involvement impaired the usefulness of less 
newsworthy emissaries. Thus, no one should have 
been surprised that Kuwait refused to accept a 
visit from the able and respected Joseph Sisco, 
then the Assistant Secretary of State for Near East- 
ern Affairs, insisting that it would be infra dig to 
receive anyone other than Henry Kissinger. 

But, more important than these immediate ef- 
fects, shuttle diplomacy had major political impli- 
cations, since, by dramatizing our preemption of 
the negotiations, it notified the world that the 
United States would go it alone. By rigorously ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union from any part in the ne- 





This article is adapted from Mr. Ball's forthcoming 

book on American foreign policy, Diplomacy for a Crowded 
World, and his recent Mike Mansfield Lecture at the 
University of Montana. 








“How long do you think you can sit on all 
that real estate?” I asked Dayan. 


gotiations, we reduced Moscow to so humiliating a 
position that Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko felt compelled to fly repeatedly to Damascus 
to see President Hafez al-Assad of Syria, each time 
arriving after Kissinger had left town—in the man- 
ner, as one wit put it, of the assiduous lover of a 
traveling salesman’s wife. 


f the initial round of shuttle negotiations could 
be justified as a limited diplomatic operation 
to achieve battlefield redeployments, the 

search for a substantive settlement involved politi- 
cal commitments far more complex and important 
than the mere movement of armies. Yet the time 
was propitious as never before for a concentrated 
drive for such a settlement, since, by a fortunate 
coincidence, there were relatively moderate leaders 
in all the relevant capitals. 

Although President Assad of Syria was not to- 
tally a free agent, as there were hard-liners in his 
own government, he would have preferred an over- 
all settlement that would enable him to concen- 
trate on the peaceful development of his country 
rather than accept increasing Soviet domination as 
the price of keeping pace with Israeli armaments. 
Even the chance for rational Palestinian leadership 
seemed brighter in the early months of 1975 than 
at any time since that explosive weekend in Rabat 
the preceding October, when Arab leaders had 
pushed the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) forward to negotiate the Palestinian issue 
and administer whatever Palestinian state might 
emerge. The swaggering appearance of the PLO 
leader, Yassir Arafat, before the United Nations 
General Assembly on November 13, 1974, had 
been largely forgotten. Lacking a clear political 
base, the PLO had receded into the impenetrable 
fog of Arab politics, while by his courage, per- 
sistence, and skillful diplomacy, the moderate King 
Hussein of Jordan had gradually worked his way 
back inte Arab respect. 

In Israel also a fresh appraisal was in progress. 
The bloodletting of the October, 1973, war had in- 
jected a certain realism into popular attitudes, par- 
ticularly since many recognized that increased oil 
wealth had added new potential to Arab military 
power. Thus many Israelis turned toward the prac- 
tical possibilities of a lasting settlement with their 
neighbors that would provide them the opportunity 
to develep their country in peace. 


Finally, now that Nasser, with his dreams of a 
pan-Arab empire, had been succeeded by Anwar 
Sadat, Egypt was led by a reasonable man who 
saw his country’s future in strictly national terms. 
Sadat, moreover, needed peace, needed it desper- 
ately, if for no other reason than to keep pace with 
the pressures engendered by Egyptian fecundity. 
The population was growing at the rate of 2.7 per- 
cent, doubling between 1947 and 1975 and threat- 
ening to double again within twenty-five years. Al- 
ready the benefits of the Aswan Dam, in terms of 
increased agricultural production, had been more 
than offset by the 14.6 million people added to the 
Egyptian population since the dam was begun in 
1956. 

Egypt was, and still is, in desperate economic 
and financial shape, with 30 percent unemploy- 
ment, and the Egyptians could not face the ex- 
pense of another war—at least not unless somebody 
else paid for it. But Moscow was not prepared to 
pour money endlessly into a nation capable of 
launching hazardous military adventures on little 
advance notice, adventures that were expensive in 
material terms and might lead to a Soviet- 
American confrontation. 

With the evolving mood of the area creating fa- 
vorable conditions for a major American effort to 
bring about peace, Kissinger had available at least 
two possible approaches. He could continue to pur- 
sue shuttle diplomacy between Israel and Egypt in 
the hope of arranging a truce on the Western front 
that would buy time, or he could try to engineer a 
final settlement that would dispose of the funda- 
mental issues of the Golan Heights, the Palestin- 
ians, and Jerusalem, and thas bring about a per- 
manent settlement. 

A bilateral deal between Israel and Egypt of- 
fered the seductive attraction of speedy results, for, 
apart from the Abu Rudeis oil fields, the arid 
desert of the Sinai had only military significance. 
Moreover, to an inveterate tactician such as Kissin- 
ger, there was classic beauty in the prospect of di- 
viding the Arab world, thas neutralizing Egypt, 
which contains one third of the world’s Arab popu- 
lation and has historically been Israel’s principal 
military threat. The approach promised at least the 
illusion of progress with little pain, for it would en- 
able the United States to avoid the hard, sub- 
stantive problems—such as the Golan Heights or 
Jerusalem or the Palestinians—which engaged deep 
emotional reactions resulting from long-held griev- 
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A bilateral deal between Israel and Egypt 


offered the seductive attraction of 
speedy results. 


ances or from religious passions or fear. And fi- 
nally, even though Henry Kissinger was publicly 
committed to détente, he saw advantages in ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union from participating in the 
negotiations, thus preventing Moscow from gaining 
a more solid foothold in the area. (He did concede 
that the Soviets would have to be brought in at 
some point before a final settlement could be 
achieved.) 

Those were the points Kissinger’s staff empha- 
sized to all who might give them currency. But 
they did not tell the whole story. Above and be- 
yond those reasons was the fact that further shuttle 
diplomacy would keep Henry Kissinger in exclusive 
control of the negotiating process, would place him 
squarely in the spotlight of world attention, would, if 
successful, contribute further to his legend, and 
would help President Ford in the 1976 election. 


he arguments for continuing bilateral diplo- 
macy were, in my view, far from persuasive. 
In fact, I felt deep regret as I watched the 
United States turn its back on a serious effort to 
solve the problem in favor of a tactical maneuver 
that bought time at the expense of ultimate peace. 
To exploit Sadat’s strong desire for peace merely 
in order to separate Egypt from the rest of the 
Arab world was the profligate waste of an im- 
valuable asset, since it removed the strongest and 
most moderate voice from Arab councils. By engi- 
neering Sadat’s defection from the broader Arab 
cause, yet leaving the basic issues and grievances 
untouched, we would appear in Arab eyes to be 
supporting Israeli ambitions to consolidate their 
hold over the territories seized in 1967. Thus, with 
Egypt alienated from the more radical Arab states, 
and with those states increasingly embittered by a 
growing sense of isolation and betrayal, a separate 
Egyptian truce would assure the continued division 
of the Middle East into armed camps, with each 
side building toward an even more explosive war. 
In early 1974, with the Secretary of State pon- 
dering his next move, I published a magazine ar- 
ticle outlining the basic approach that was needed, 
elaborating it further in a newspaper piece in 
April, 1974. The essential first step, as I saw it, was 
for the United States to establish its own indepen- 
dent position. To that end, I proposed that the 
President announce a set of principles which 
should, in the United States’s view, govern a final 
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settlement. Such a statement of principles, designed 
to amplify the provisions of Resolution 242 which 
the United Nations Security Council had adopted 
following the 1967 war, would set forth certain 
propositions: 

~The United States would continue to give its 
full, unremitting support to the secure existence of 
Israel. 

~This did not mean, however, that we envisaged 
Israel’s retention of the territories taken by force in 
1967. A final settlement must involve the with- 
drawal by Israel to the borders existing prior to 
the 1967 war, subject to such minor boundary rec- 
tifications as might be achieved through negotia- 
tion. For this purpose, we would support the prin- 
ciple of direct negotiations between the parties. 

—A final settlement must provide for full, non- 
discriminatory treatment of Israel by the other 
States in the area. That should include de jure dip- 
lomatic recognition; the cessation of hostile propa- 
ganda; provision for the free movement of peo- 
ples; the right of Israeli ships, as well as cargoes, 
to pass through the Suez Canal, and so on. 

~The issue of the Golan Heights should be set- 
tled by demilitarization and the maintenance in 
the area of a United Nations presence that could 
not be withdrawn by either party. The West Bank 
should also be demilitarized and treated as belong- 
ing to the Palestinian people, leaving it to the 
Arab states and the Palestinians, with the help of 
the United Nations, to decide by some process of 
self-determination how and by whom the area 
should be governed. The issue of Jerusalem should 
be settled by international arrangement. 

In making this statement the United States 
would insulate itself against the pressures of those 
who still held larger territorial ambitions for Israel. 
These principles were in accord with established 
international law and with the United Nations 
Charter; they would provide the United States 
with a morally unassailable position, unbiased in 
favor of either side, thus enabling it to play an ef- 
fective role as impartial peacemaker. It was essen- 
tial for the President to assert these principles pub- 
licly in order to establish America’s freedom of 
action, since, in spite of Kissinger’s desire not to be 
hobbled in his diplomacy, Israel was insisting that 
the United States take no positions not approved 
in Jerusalem. 

Once having made these principles public, we 
should promptly ask the nations of Western Eu- 








rope and the Soviet Union to join with us in seek- 
ing a final settlement. I even proposed that the 
United States make Soviet agreement to such com- 
mon action a condition to the President’s attending 
the summit conference at Helsinki in the summer 
of 1975 to sign the declarations developed by the 
European Security Conference. But the time is now 
past when that might have been done. 

Since the United States, the Soviet Union, Brit- 
ain, and France constitute four of the five per- 
manent members of the United Nations Security 
Council, we should then be able to obtain a Secu- 
rity Council Resolution setting forth the terms cf a 
final settlement on the basis of these principles. 
Such terms would necessarily include ample previ- 
sion for buffer zones and for the insertion therein 
of United Nations forces. Nor should we foreclose 
the possibility that the United States and the So- 
viet Unicn might jointly guarantee the final 
boundaries, and that we might both supply ele- 
ments for the United Nations forces, just as Ameri- 
can and Soviet forces jointly patrolled Vienna in 
the days before the Austrian State Treaty. Finally, 
we shoulc seek with the Soviet Union and the 
Western European arms-producing countries an 
agreement to limit the flow of weapons and mili- 
tary equipment into the area. 

I discussed this approach with Secretary Kissin- 
ger, but it was not the course he adopted. Instead 
of announcing a statement of principles, he and 
the President used the threat of such an announce- 
ment to bring pressure on Israel to make con- 
cessions for a bilateral arrangement with Egypt. 


here is no need to recount the events that 

marked the diplomatic activity following the 

breakdown of negotiations on March 22, 
1975, nor to describe the impact of those events on 
American domestic politics. On a preliminary 
shuttle reconnaissance last February, Kissinger 
gained the impression that, when he began his sec- 
ond round of talks on March 8, the Israelis would 
move beyond the position they had taken earlier 
and agree to a Sinai withdrawal without insisting 
that the Egyptians make a full declaration of non- 
belligerency. When such movement was not forth- 
coming and the talks broke down, the Secretary 
- Signaled his intention to slow down delivery of ad- 
vanced arms and in other ways indicated Washing- 
ton’s displeasure with what Kissinger tended to re- 


gard as Israel’s duplicity. But his efforts to press 
for a more conciliatory line were largely offset by a 
letter signed by seventy-six senators which, in ef- 
fect, urged that Israel be given what it wanted. 

Here, then, in the spring of 1975, was another 
moment when America had the chance to alter 
course and launch a drive to settle the underlying 
causes of Middle Eastern turmoil. But Egypt was 
eager for quick action that would bring a period of 
respite, and Israel saw a bilateral deal with Cairo 
as preferable, at least in the short term, to a state- 
ment of principles by the United States which 
might require Israel to yield the occupied terri- 
tories. Thus both countries encouraged Kissinger’s 
natural inclination to vindicate his earlier, abortive 
effort by once more seeking an Egyptian-Israeli 
truce in exchange for a limited Israeli withdrawal 
in the Sinai. 

Unhappily, the enterprise lacked the useful ele- 
ment of symmetry, since both Henry Kissinger and 
Anwar Sadat wanted a partial settlement far more 
than did Yitzhak Rabin and the Israelis. Kissinger 
did not conceal his desire to buy time. Without 
Egypt, it would take months for the more radical 
Arab states to get ready for war, creating a period 
of relative quiet lasting beyond the 1976 American 
elections. Meanwhile, Kissinger would enjoy ap- 
plause for a major diplomatic coup. 

Sadat desperately needed a truce in order to 
prevent the total disintegration of an already rap- 
idly crumbling economy. He was gambling on the 
chance that, if granted two or three years of peace, 
he could halt the rot and get Egyptian industry 
and agriculture moving. 

Israel’s problems were more complex. In prin- 
ciple, a separate truce with Egypt was the lesser of 
two unattractive possibilities, while to resist all 
movement would hazardous.y strain Israel’s vital 
relations with Washington. Egypt had always been 
her major military threat; i? the Egyptians could 
be eliminated from the leadership of the Arab 
side, some Israelis hoped, Israel might avoid hav- 
ing to give up the West Bark, the Gaza Strip, the 
Golan Heights, and Jerusalem. Yet, when they 
faced the issue in concrete terms, the proposed ar- 
rangement seemed illusory. To relinquish the Sinai 
oil fields was a significant hardship for a country 
that had few other indigenous oil sources; more- 
over, even though the oil felds might be passing 
the peak of production (the reports are not clear 
on this), the cost of importing oil would be a fur- 
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ther foreign exchange drain on Israel’s already de- 
pleted reserves. To hand over both the Gidi and 
Mitla passes also posed grave problems, both mili- 
tary and emotional—for did Israel dare yield a po- 
sition of strategic advantage without being sure its 
security would be adequately underwritten through 
other means? Here was a major sticking point. Sa- 
dat at his most forthcoming could not be expected 
to offer a permanent state of non-belligerency so 
long as large areas of Egyptian territory remamed 
in Israeli hands; to move any distance at all 
toward a separate truce would risk infuriating the 
rest of the Arab world, including the Saudis and 
Kuwaitis, on whom Sadat must count for emor- 
mous subsidies if his leaking economic boat is to 
have even half a chance of staying afloat. 

To overcome the Israelis’ grave misgivings, Kis- 
singer had to employ elaborate means of per- 
suasion. Yet the senators’ letter severely limited his 
leverage, since the Israelis felt, and did not hesitate 
to tell him, that they had the political strength in 
Congress to override any sanction he mizht 
threaten. What they failed to remember, of course, 
is that the interests of nations are often wcrse 
served by their friends than by their enemies. The 
letter was not in Israel’s long-range interests: by 
making it possible for the signers to display their 
allegiance to Israel under conditions that cost them 
nothing, it freed them to argue later, when :he 
Senate would consider specific measures, that simce 
they had already expressed their support and sym- 
pathy, they could now take a more balanced pesi- 
tion. 

But, for the time being, the letter did circum- 
scribe Kissinger’s means of persuasion. Because it 
ruled out the use of the stick, he had to provide 
carrots in abundance. Thus, to secure the partial 
settlement he devoutly wanted, he had to prom:se 
to tie America’s diplomacy and military support 
far more closely to Israel than was good for either 
country. 


ad the Egyptian-Israeli agreement rea ly 

been, as many thought, a first step toward 

a final settlement, much could have been 

said for it. But, unfortunately, Kissinger’s tactical 

objective of buying time was not in the interests of 
peace. 

Far from easing the road to a final settlement, 

the tactic of trying to split the Arab world may 
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well have created an insuperable impediment to a 
settlement. By promoting a separate arrangement 
with Egypt, the United States discredited Egypt’s 
moderating influence on the other Arabs, leaving 
negotiations to the more radical states so directly 
affected by the Palestinian issue as to be incapable 
of diplomatic flexibility. Geographically separated 
from the critical area, Egypt could take a relatively 
relaxed view of the Palestinian problem, but the 
Arab nations at the eastern end of the Mediterra- 
nean were under much sterner constraints. 

Moreover, Sadat no longer had to worry about 
Israel for the next three years, so Egypt had no 
strong incentive to participate in further diplomatic 
effort. Instead, in order to try to mollify other 
Arab leaders, who would inevitably accuse him of 
defection, Sadat had to take an extremely hard 
line regarding any settlement—as he is now doing. 
And by putting the Sinai issue to rest for the fore- 
seeable future, the agreement eliminated from the 
arsenal of bargaining counters a whole geographical 
area where trade-offs were easy to envisage. 

If the agreement deprived Egypt of both the in- 
centive and the power to bargain, it rendered Is- 
rael equally rigid. Having made a national decision 
of the most agonizing kind in agreeing to a partial 
Sinai withdrawal, the Israelis were in no mood for 
additional concessions. They felt that if they had 
achieved anything, they had bought peace on the 
Egyptian front for at least three years. They had 
been promised by the United States enormous sup- 
plies of military equipment as well as an under- 
writing of their oil requirements. Still, many Is- 
raelis feared that they had been bludgeoned into 
making concessions against their interests in return 
for Egyptian promises of dubious reliability. What 
it all added up to was that we exhausted the Is- 
raeli tolerance for further compromise. 

Even more than that, the temporizing nature of 
the arrangement revived the hope that the Israelis 
might retain most of the territories taken in the 
1967 war. Thus, perhaps without meaning to, we 
reinforced the long-standing tendency of many Is- 
raelis to equate territory with security. It is an un- 
derstandable reflex for the people of a small coun- 
try who, as shown by General Dayan’s comments 
to me in 1968, put great weight on the indis- 
pensability of defense in depth and an early air 
alert. Yet it is a view subject to progressive obso- 
lescence, since forecasts of renewed Middle East 
fighting more and more emphasize the importance 








of surface-io-surface missiles and other weapons. of 
long-distance destructive power. 

But, even more fundamental, the Israeli hope of 
maintaining present borders is based on an illusion 
because, in the long run, the effort to keep posses- 
sion of the occupied territories is more likely to 
undermine than assist Israeli security. History has 
repeatedly shown that there is no more potent gen- 
erator of conflict than irredentism, that fierce amal- 
gam of frustration, homesickness, and bitterness 
that follows the displacement of men and women 
from the lands they tilled and on which they have 
lived and brought up children—emotions which 
grow more bitter and irrational with the passage of 
time. They are emotions deeply felt even by Palestin- 
ians who have never seen the occupied territories but 
who have been indoctrinated in refugee camps with a 
profound sense of grievance. In addition, the issue of 
Jerusalem—related more to religion than home- 
sickness—will not remain quiescent so long as the holy 
places of islam are in Israeli hands. 

Today, of course, Israel is militarily stronger 


than her neighbors, and we have promised to keep * 


her so. Yet some cold-bloodedly realistic Israelis 
view with fear projections of Arab military poten- 
tial. The three states on Israel’s northern front— 
Syria, Iraq, and Jordan—have an aggregate popu- 
lation three times that of Israel, while the funds 
that the oil-rich Arab states can potentially afford 
to provide for arms and equipment will, in the 
long run, far exceed anything Israel can count on 
from the United States. Nor can Israel indefinitely 
sustain the expense of its inordinately large mili- 
tary establishment. 

Yet Israel will be compelled to remain a garri- 
son state so long as she continues to be an occupy- 
ing power. For can anyone seriously believe that 
the 1.5 to 3 million Palestinians (nobody knows ex- 
actly how many) scattered over the Arab world 
will be content forever to accept Israeli occupation 
of the West Bank? The Palestinians are not, as 
many Americans assume, merely wretched refugees 
without political clout. They are a gifted people, 
and there is hardly an Arab capital in which some 
Palestinians do not hold influential government 
posts. Moreover, what they regard as Egypt's de- 
fection already driving them toward more ex- 
treme leaders and positions. 

Nor can anyone be sure that Syria and Iraq will 
always remain semihostile to one another. The 
continued Israeli occupation of Arab lands could 





Israel will be compelled to remain 
a garrison state so long as she continues 
to be an occupying power. 


well drive those two states not only to increase 
their dependence on the Soviets as their principal 
supplier of arms, but to close ranks and join forces. 
Finally, so long as the bitter Eey issues remain un- 
settled, the major oil-supplying states such as 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait will feel under irresist- 
ible pressure to commit more and more of their oil 
wealth to the rearmament of Syria, Iraq, and even 
Jordan; in fact, Saudi Arabia may feel required to 
play a more active military role against Israel. 

To assess the future realistically, one must also 
ask how enduring is Egypt’s commitment not to 
use military force. Does the Sinai agreement repre- 
sent a solemn pledge of the Egyptian people, or 
merely the promise of Anwar Sadat? Having had 
two heart attacks, he is anything but a healthy 
man; nor is his tenure in office assured for a long 
term. His very eagerness to achieve a period of 
tranquility attests to the fragility of his situation, 
since he knows he must get capital and technology 
for Egypt’s economy, and weapons for its soldiers, 
if his regime is to survive. 

It seems likely that he has roused expectations 
he can never fulfill. I have been told by a well- 
informed Egyptian, for example, that Sadat has 
promised the commanding officers of the Egyptian 
armed forces that, as a result of the Sinai agree- 
ment, they will receive arms and equipment in 
magnitude and sophistication comparable to those 
America is now giving to Israel. But, if my infor- 
mant is correct, disillusion is just around the cor- 
ner. If the United States Congress were to give 
Egypt any military equipment at all, which seems 
doubtful, it would be limited in amount and 
purely defensive in character. How long will the 
Egyptian army sit still once that realization has 
been fully grasped? 

If it is not to get arms frcm America, Egypt will 
not have the funds to buy them elsewhere. Having 
turned its back on the more radical Arab states, it 
can expect little additional financial help from 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Saudi Arabia is a feu- 
dal kingdom in a sea of progressive Arab states; its 
legitimacy depends on its taking a strongly pan- 
Arab line, sending assistance to the front-line Arab 
States rather than to Egypt, the defector. With a 
relatively small population (probably less than 8 
million), it simply does not dare cross the better- 
armed and more radical Arab nations. Nor does 
Kuwait have any military defense whatever against 
its activist neighbors. 
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The Sinai agreement is the work of a tactician 
when the times call for a strategist. 


So the oil-rich states are unlikely to provide 
Egypt subsidies for arms procurement, and there 
seems little chance that they will supply anything like 
the funds Egypt requires to finance, for instance, the 
$2 billion worth of infrastructure projects in housing, 
roads, transportation, and refuse disposal needed just 
to keep Cairo in livable condition. 

Egypt has no chance whatever to satisfy its re- 
quirements from America. All that the Administra- 
tion has asked Congress to provide to Egypt in the 
fiscal year 1976 is $700 million, which is a drop in 
the bucket compared with what Egypt urgently 
needs for its industry and agriculture. President 5a- 
dat’s hopes for the injection of private investment 
by American business may also be disappointed. 


ealistically, we can expect the American gov- 
ernment to take no serious initiatives re- 
garding the Middle East until after the 
presidential election in 1976 and the installation of 
the newly elected President in January, 1977. 
Whether Sadat will be able to survive during the 
intervening months (inevitably a time of disillusion 
for the Egyptian people and their armed forces) is 
by no means certain. What is almost certain, how- 
ever, is that, if he does not survive, his successor 
will be far more demagogic, bellicose, and adven- 
turous, and much more likely to lead the Egyptian 
people back toward Moscow. After all, there is a 
perceptible rhythm in Egyptian affairs, a tendency 
to play first with one great power and then an- 
other, and the resumption of an even closer Mos- 
cow-Cairo relationship than we have seen in the 
past is by no means to be excluded unless America 
moves with determination to try to bring about a 
final settlement. 

Yet we should not minimize the difficulty of that 
task. Now that we have neutralized the most pow- 
erful Arab voice for moderation, it will be ex- 
tremely hard to make progress in resolving the 
substantive issues. To think that we can go further 
with bilateral diplomacy is quite absurd. The Sinai 
pattern simply does not apply to the Golan 
Heights. The Heights now contain Israeli settle- 
ments, they are too small to permit the Israelis to 
yield significant territory, and their strategic high 
ground is considered vital to Israeli security. Even 
less can the Jerusalem and Palestinian issues be 
settled by bilateral negotiation, for they involve the 
interests of all the Arab states. 
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So far, Secretary Kissinger has pursued a prac- 
tice that most medical doctors would deplore; he 
has sewn up part of the wound, leaving a raging 
infection inside. But since no one can make time 
run backward, we must treat the patient as best we 
can. What, then, should be the next American 
move? I return to the fundamental proposition I 
have urged all along: that, if negotiations are to 
make real progress, the United States must focus 
the discussion on a specific outline of settlement 
we ourselves put forward. Moreover, particularly 
since the Secretary of State has now publicly 
agreed that no final settlement is possible without 
Soviet concurrence, we should try at an early point 
to gain Soviet, as well as British and French, 
agreement to support—or at least not oppose—that 
proposed settlement before convening any formal 
or informal meeting of the parties. 

Nor should we disparage the utility of obtaining 
United Nations Security Council approval of a 
plan once the Soviets have expressed agreement. 
To utilize the Security Council thus would accom- 
plish several objectives. It would first of all test the 
real meaning of détente. It might enable the So- 
viets and the United States to limit the arms flow 
into the Middle East rather than accelerate it 
through a mindless competition. If the Soviets 
agreed to join with us in a serious effort to estab- 
lish an enduring peace in the Middle East, it 
would mean that détente extended beyond the 
mere improvement in Soviet manners and the de- 
velopment of East-West trade and other strictly bi- 
lateral problems. It would also offer some promise 
that, after three decades, the peace-making ma- 
chinery of the United Nations might begin to func- 
tion in the manner its designers intended. 

Thus, with Soviet assent to a plan for a Middle 
East settlement, the parties to the struggle would 
have something concrete to discuss. More than 
that, by renewing the role of the Security Council, 
we might work our way toward a more rational 
world order in which, over the years ahead, the 
Cold War could recede into the mists of history. It 
may be too much to expect, but the experiment is 
worth trying. 

It is clear that we will get nowhere by gnawing 
at further bits and pieces of the problem. If the 
Palestinians and front-line Arab states finally lose 
hope of a settlement, we shall, sooner or later, face 
an explosion far more costly and dangerous than 
any previous Arab-Israeli conflict. 








By agreeing to assign two hundred technicians to 
man the early warning system in the buffer area, 
we have engaged American interests more deeply 
than ever before. There is a danger that terrorists 
might kill er injure one or more of our personnel, 
which would create a strong emotional reaction in 
America; or our men might be caught in cross fire 
if one side or the other decided to launch a quick 
strike. In addition, the mere fact of an American 
presence creates a psychological impression that we 
are more willing than in the past to commit mili- 
tary forces. if. the fighting should resume. Call it 
what one likes—a “trip wire,” or an implied guar- 
antee—it gives visual reinforcement to written com- 
mitments we have made to each side that, in the 
event of a violation of the agreement, we will con- 
sult with the aggrieved side “as to the significance 
of the violation and possible remedial action by 
the United States Government.” Moreover, we 
have also agreed that, should a “world power” (for 
which read Soviet Union) take military action in 
the region, the United States will view that action 
“with particular gravity” and “in the event of such 
a threat, consult promptly with the Government of 
Israel with respect to what support, diplomatic or 
otherwise, or assistance it can lend to Israel in ac- 


cordance” with United States constitutional prac- 
tices. 


The ultimate meaning of all this is that the 
United States has, although in ambiguous lan- 
guage, committed its undefined support primarily 
to Israel in a situation seething with turmoil. 


Viewed in retrospect, the Sinai agreement clearly 
bears the unique Kissinger imprimatur. Like the 
Paris accords that ended the Vietnam War, it is 
highly complex and reinforced by secret com- 
mitments. Like those accords, it was primarily in- 
tended to buy time—a “decent interval” in the case 
of Vietnam and, with luck, three or more years in 
the case of the Middle East. Like those accords, 
the Sinai agreement, by avoiding the tough issues, 
has created a situation of inherent instability. Just 
as the Paris agreements left armed elements of 
North Vietnamese fighting forces scattered 
throughout South Vietnam, the Sinai accords have 
left Israel in control of the territories it occupied in 
1967. Thus the agreement has assured a brief sea- 
son of relief followed, unless we pursue a more ac- 
tive diplomacy than appears likely, by a fearful ca- 
tastrophe. It is the work of a tactician when the 
times call for a strategist. C 
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Cold nights outside the taverns in Wyoming 

pickups and big semis lounge idling, letting their 
haunches twitch now and then in gusts of powder snow, 
their owners inside for hours, forgetting as well 

as they can the miles, the circling plains, the still town 
that connects to nothing but cold and space and a few 
stray ribbons of pavement, icy guides to nothing 

but bigger towns and other taverns that glitter and wait: 
Denver, Cheyenne. 


Hibernating in the library of the sckool on the hill 

a few pieces by Thomas Aquinas or Saint Teresa 

and the fragmentary explorations of people like Alfred 
North Whitehead crouch and wait amid research folders 
on energy and military recruitment posters glimpsed 

by the hard stars. The school bus by the door, a yellow 
mound, clangs open and shut as the wind finds a loose 
door and worries it all night, letting the hollów 

students count off and break up and blow away 

over the frozen ground. 








“. . . For he is our glory and pride: 

Our arms shall in battle with conquest be crowned 
Whilst virtue and he’s on our side 

And he’s on our side.” 


jorworshin’n went into the wilderness to 

look for land to claim, and he found 

much of it, day after day, and much 
more. 

Once he and his party, in eight broad canoes, 
turned a bend in a superbly clear river and found 
a band of naked men feeling a shoal for mussels. 
They laughed as they worked, heads sideways 
touching the water, laughed as they pried mussels 
free from stones and tossed them on the high 
bank. Djorworshin’n smiled encouragingly and the 
men gazed at him and the canoes, stood erect and 
were silent, waiting. 

Djorworshin’n greeted them, leaning forward on 
one knee, holding up his right arm, extending fore- 
finger toward the sun. 

“I have come from far away to find land suited 
to my purposes,” he said. 

The men to whom he spoke had no word in 
their language for land, but they politely asked 
Djorworshin’n what his purposes were. 

“I intend to sell land for a profit,” he replied 
earnestly, “and I hope to keep some on which to 
plant.” 

The mussel dredgers gave Djorworshin’n a quar- 
ter of a fine buffalo. They insisted on his party 
joining them for the night, and to accommodate 
the visitors they moved to an island in the river 
that had on it sweet springs and their camp. In it 
were numerous women and children. 

They built many fires, cooked separately, then 
brought together their foods to eat. Djorworshin’n 
supplied bread and grapes. It became dark and 
cool, and fog insubstantial as memories formed 
over the water. 

Djorworshin’n rose. 

“We are most appreciative of your kindness,” he 
said. “It is late. I would like one of your women to 
stay through the night, and tomorrow we will dis- 
cuss what can be done about equitably sharing this 
land on which you have lived so long.” 
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The men nodded, conferred, and then they and 
their clan departed, leaving behind a calm, comely 
young woman who went with Djorworshin’n to the 
tent that had been set up for him, admiring the 
whiteness of his shirt. 

“Do you have a name?” he asked. 

“Several,” the young woman replied. “Custom- 
arily we have names for our childhood, our hopes, 
our fates, and our old age. Would you like to 
know them?” 

“Oaly one,” Djorworshin’n told her. 

She told him and he whispered it, taking her 
belt and short dress and cape, looking at each of 
the garments momentarily and then dropping 
them, looking at her. 

“Please put them inside, in the tent,” she said. 
“It will be damp in the morning.” 

Together, through the brief summer night, they 
clutched and rolled and panted cheerfully. When 
dawn came and they could see each other clearly, 
the woman asked his name. 

“I am Djorworshin’n,” he said. 

“Is that your only name?” 

“I have only one.” 

“What does it signify?” she asked. 

“It a fate name, I believe,” Djorworshin’n re- 
sponded. 


uring the morning, as the band of thirty men 

went downstream, by graceful groves of wal- 

nut, past grasses fit almost for the scythe, 

two of them commenced an argument. One had be- 

come afraid in the wilderness, and the other had 

teased him for it. They drew their knives and slashed 
at each other, tipping their canoes dangerously. 

“T will not allow this,” Djorworshin’n called out. 
“If you fight, I will kill the victor.” 

They went on and Djorworshin’n continued to 
count miles and gaze at the hills. “Beech land is 
bad lard,” he said to his captain. “Digging out the 
roots is difficult.” 

Several days later they camped on a round hill 
near the river. As Djorworshin’n measured and 
mappec it, three men who had been sent out for 
meat ran back, shouting excitedly. They had seen 
an army of bowmen on the march toward them. 





Swiftly Djorworshin’n deployed his small force. 
He put ten men in a row near the foot of the 
round hill and ten more near its top. The rest he 
sent to crouch in a coppice halfway up the slope. 
He told the first group to wait until they knew the 
approaching bowmen meant to attack; when this 
was apparent, he said, they should fire their rifles 
at the warrior chiefs, reload, fire again, and then 
run like colts all the way around the hill. 

“When you see the enemy again,” he said, “vou 
may help destroy the last of him.” 

The assault of the bowmen came as anticipated; 
they came bounding through the knee-high grass, 
and seven fell with the first volley. 

The twe forces stood staring. Echoes of gunfire 
clapped back from distant ridges. The bowmen, of 
whom there were perhaps a hundred, set up a 
fierce cry and came forward again, and again the 
row of ten aimed and fired. 

Then, es if in panic, the riflemen ran. Their 
hoarse cries were desperate and they flew with el- 
bows high, with bouncing powder horns and hats 
falling behind them. 

Momentarily the attacking force regarded this 
cowardice and, heartened, resumed the charge. 

Djorworshin’n sliced his saber down, and the 
men with him on the hilltop fired and, when they 
were ready, repeated the volley. 

The effect of their marksmanship was vicious. 
Four times the bowmen had been halted, but 
never long enough for them to nock their arrows 
and retaliate. Once more they set forward, those 
still untouched, and now it seemed they might 
overrun the strangers. Djorworshin’n, however, was 
signaling again; his saber circled, catching light, 
making it blaze in his hand. 

From the hillside grove to the right came ten 
fresh men with the zeal of assassins; they ran 
against the bowmen’s flank and paused and fired. 
Djorworshin’n’s band atop the hill fired. The battle 
hesitated, and then the first group of ten, puffing 
gleefully, reappeared hallooing. 

The bowmen turned in terror and ran away. and 
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many were shot as they fled. The few who escaped 
never looked back. 

Djorworshin’n inspected the bodies in the grass. 
He saw that many wore jewels, and many had 
valuable dirks and hatchets. Ee caused these to be 
collected and distributed fairly among his men, 
none of whom was wounded or even tired. He 
kept nothing for himself bu: a strangely woven 
belt. 

A survivor was found. A yeung man with a hel- 
met of leaves and a bullet in his thigh had pulled 
himself into a cluster of pawpaws. His face seemed 
to have shrunk away from his eyes. He gestured 
threateningly and fainted. 

Djorworshin’n had the youth’s wound washed, 
and he fed him meaty soup. The warrior lad was a 
prince, and he gave Djorworshin’n a flint amulet 
and swore fealty before dying of a blackened leg a 
week after the battle. 


hen autumn came, Djorworshin’n ordered 

the canoes turned back upstream. He con- 

tinued his mapping as the men hunted, 
taking pelts of animals they could not identify, roll- 
ing guts into the river into a froth of giant catfish. 
Once he saw a couple of birds, in size between a 
swan and a goose, and in color somewhat between 
the two, being darker than a young swan and of a 
more sutty color; the cry of these was as unusual as 
the birds themselves, and Djorworshin’n had never 
heard any noise resembling i: before. 

They crossed the great barrier mountains to the 
east and returned home. 

Before the party was disbanded, Djorworshin’n 
paid each man and gave him a burden of furs. He 
made a speech, and in it asked all to thank God 
for the bounty they had received, for their achieve- 
ments at arms, and for the marvelous places in the 
wilderness they had been privileged to travel. 

In time he filed claims for tracts carefully sur- 
veyed on two great rivers end their tributary wa- 
ters, totaling 50,000 acres more or less, and these 
were in time duly granted. 

Landed property cannot, of course, provide a 
measure of the greatness of Djorworshin’n. ‘His 
fame derived much more from what he did. 





























































































































The advent of the half-hour news program 
made television the major source of news 
for many Americans and the only source 
for a dismayingly large number of them. 
This vested in broadcasters awesome 
responsibilities, and a sense that they had 
ventured into a political minefield. In the 
first installment of his two-part 
examination of the growth of 
broadcasting, television journalism, and 
the CBS network in particular, David 
Halberstam showed how the medium 
became both a shaper and a creature of 
politics, both a maker and a prisoner of 
public tastes. In this installment he tells 
how three Presidents influenced and were 
influenced by TV, how TV made Vietnam 
into an electronic war, and how, 
reluctantly, it dealt with the 

Watergate tragedy. 
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1. The 30-Minute National 
Séance: A New Kind of News 


y 1961 the people at CBS News knew that 

they were at a threshold, about to make a 
breakthrough in technology that would al- 

most surely mean a comparable Jump in power 
and influence. Men like Sig Mickelson, president 
of CBS News until 1959, and Dick Salant, who 
succeeded him, had been pushing for years for a 
half-hour news show. Now developments in tech- 
nology promised to make it possible. They had 
been lobbying with CBS chairman William S. Pa- 
ley and CBS president Frank Stanton for the 
longer show, drawing up plans to prove that they 
could fill the time if it was granted. They argued 
that film was getting faster, color was on its way, 
cameras were getting smaller, and the arrival of 
satellite stations meant that there could be live 
feeds from the far reaches of the country and the 
world, instant images from the other side of the 
earth, Doubling the amount of news-show time 
from fifteen to thirty minutes was not without its 








problems im terms of pressures that CBS thereby 
brought upon itself. The rise in television’s influ- 
ence was creating executive sensitivity to the impli- 
cations of mews. 

In 1952. the year television first covered the po- 
litical conventions. Sig Mickelson, in charge of 
CBS television news coverage, went to Chicago 
and had a wonderful time and a free hand. Four 
years later everyone had come to understand how 
powerful television was, and hands were not so 
free. Three: corporate superiors sat with Mickelson 
at the 195€ conventions: Stanton, the corporation’s 
top Washington lobbyist, and its chief lawyer. 
(Once Sander Vanocur, discussing the growth of ti- 
midity within NBC, said that there was always an 
invisible vice president in charge of fear.) 

The oki fifteen-minute “talking heads” news 
show was not so different from radio’s method of 
broadcasting. There was very little live film or real 
action. The half-hour show meant that there were 
new bureaus to be opened, correspondents to be 
hired, and more time to be filled; and for politi- 
cians, these was now a national platform in the 
form of the three network news shows. In some 20 
million American homes, voters could tune in ev- 
ery night to the evening news, in what Daniel 
Schorr aptly called a national evening séance. 

The selection of the anchorman for the new 
thirty-miaute news show was crucial, for the an- 
chorman would determine the style, tone, and lim- 
its of the show. Therefore the anchorman had to 
be somecne who had an intuitive feel for the polit- 
ical dangers ahead. and a sense of the minefield 
that television journalism was becoming. 

Mickelson had been looking for a replacement 
for Douglas Edwards as the anchorman of the fif- 
teen-minute evening news as far back as the mid- 
fifties. Edwards was the anchorman in the very 
early davs of television, when it was something of 
a stepchild and looked down on by the great radio 
giants, amd he had done well in standing off John 
‘Cameron. Swayze and the Camel News Caravan at 
NBC, But the rise of the Huntley-Brinkley news 
< team on NBC in place of Swayze changed the bal- 
ance. C35 executives feared that Edwards didn’t 
project the kind of weight that a modern television 
news program required. In the mid-fifties Mickel- 
son tried to replace Edwards with Charles Colling- 
wood, for two reasons. Collingwood, talented, at- 
tractive, a graceful writer, an heir apparent to Ed 
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Murrow (indeed, Murrow’s own choice as his suc- 
cessor), was the member of Murrow’s radio team 
who had made the smoothest transition from radio to 
television; second. Collingwoed had been in Lon- 
don during World War Il and had forged a per- 
sonal friendship with Bill Paley, and was thus well 
thought of in executive reaches. But in those days 
sponsors were extremely powerful. One advertiser 
sponsored the entire show, and for their own rea- 
sons the Pall Mall people were not interested in 
switching from Doug Edwarcs to Charles Colling- 
wood. The pressure at CBS to find a new anchor- 
man grew as the importance of the news show 
grew, and as Huntley~Brinkley’s ratings at NBC 
mounted. 

At the same time the range of the anchorman’s 
role was narrowing, much as Murrow’s role had 
narrowed. Murrow symbolized an era and form of 
radio commentary that was deemed unacceptable 
on television. The time for ihe new thirty-minute 
evening news show was going to come in part from 
time formerly allotted to documentaries of the sort 
Murrow had done. 


f the potential new CBS evening news 
anchormen, both Howard K. Smith and 

Eric Sevareid had by the late fifties run 

into problems in making the move from radio to 
television, and from being foreign correspondents 
to reporting on the nation. Both of them were 
broadcasting superstars, and their commentary was 
okay with CBS for a time, particularly when it was 
done from foreign countries. But Sevareid came 
home, and he was angering the brass with regular 
criticism of the rigidity of John Foster Dulles’ for- 
eign policy. And Howard Smith, based now in 
Washington, was in constant trouble. There was a 
lot of blue-penciling of his copy; he was seen as 
even more of a problem than Sevareid. Part of the 
trouble, their friends thought, was the difference in 
style. Sevareid was a subtle, deft writer, and he 
had learned to make a point almost by implica- 
tion, whereas Smith was more forceful, given to 
straight, declarative sentences, and there was no 
mistake about what he was saying or how he was 
saying it. Both Sevareid and Smith had wanted to 
meet with Bill Paley and talk about their prob- 
lems. But Paley was not anxious for a meeting: to 
discuss the tightening laws was to admit they 
existed; to discuss the cifference between the 
present and the past was to admit that there was a 
difference. Finally a meeting between Paley and 
Sevareid was arranged. It was not a success. Sev- 
areid talked about how much more difficult it was 
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to say anything, and about how much more editing 
there was. But Paley was adamant—he kept talking 
about the fairness doctrine. Sevareid talked about 
the need to lead: CBS had always been a leader. 
Paley talked about the dangers of being licensed. 
Sig Mickelson, sitting in on the meeting, had a 
feeling that Paley had decided not to hear a word 
Sevareid was saying, that all the decisions had 
been made. 

The tensions between Smith and Paley were 
more explosive although the grievances were not 
very different. The atmosphere was tense. Blair 
Clark, who was the general manager of CBS News, 
pleaded with Smith not to force a confrontation; 
Clark knew that Paley was spoiling for a fight, and 
that there was a backlog of grievances against 
Smith. But Smith wanted the collision. He wrote 
out a brief statement on what commentary should 
be, and repeated that he was not doing anything 
now that he and Murrow and others had not done 
for years from overseas. 

The meeting between Paley and Smith, with Sa- 
lant, Stanton, and Clark present, was bitter. Paley 
told Smith that he obviously did not understand 
the rules of CBS, and Smith answered that Paley 
didn’t either, that they had no idea what CBS was 
and was not. Paley repeated that television was a 
licensed medium. As for the definition of com- 
mentary that Smith had drawn up, a definition 
which allowed the networks the same freedom of 
the press as newspapers—despite the licensing—Pa- 
ley said he was tired of all this, he had heard it 
before, and he wanted no more of it. Smith would 
have to conform to CBS standards. Smith said he 
had no intention of doing banal commentary. Per- 
haps, said Paley, Smith ought to look elsewhere. 
That ended the meeting. 

Smith thought he had been told to get another 
job; Salant told him that was not right, he was net 
supposed to leave the network. But a few minutes 
later Fred Friendly called to say that Smith rather 
than Salant had understood the Chairman. 

Smith immediately began serious negotiations 
with the archrival, NBC, and a major job seemed 
assured. It was virtually wrapped up, signed, and 
delivered, and his old friend Chet Huntley called 
to urge Smith to accept the NBC offer. But at the 
last minute the offer went cold. Bill McAndrew, 
the head of NBC News, called to apologize and 
say that the decision against him had been made 
at the highest level of NBC. Smith was convinced 
that the highest level of CBS had called the high- 
est level of NBC to warn NBC against a trouble- 
some, dissident correspondent. Shortly after, he lefi 
for ABC. 
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2. CBS Anchors for the N ight 


o then there were three. Smith’s departure 
left open the question of who was going to 
be the anchorman of the evening news 

show: Sevareid, Collingwood, or an outsider, Wal- 
ter Cronkite. The job was now the most prestigious 
one for a journalist that CBS News could offer. 

Sevareid and Collingwood might be the protégés 
of Murrow, and Cronkite the outsider who had 
never crashed the club, but his style was com- 
patible with what the show needed in its signature 
figure. Collingwood’s and Sevareid’s roots were in 
commentary; they had been picked by Murrow for 
their analytical ability and intelligence. Cronkite’s 
roots were in the wire service; he was the embodi- 
ment of the United Press tradition, a latter-day 
Hildy Johnson with his shirt-sleeves rolled up, 
single-mindedly pushing to get that story. He came 
through as straight, clear, and simple, more inter- 
ested in hard news than analysis or deeper mean- 
ings. There was little of Murrow’s introspection in 
him. Viewers could more readily picture Walter 
Cronkite jumping into a car to rush out and cover 
a ten-alarm fire than they could picture him doing 
analysis on a great summit meeting in Geneva; 
and they were right, he was most at ease with a 
narrative story with limited social and political im- 
plications. 

Sevareid, by contrast a complicated, brooding 
figure, was the most consciously cerebral of the 
three men (one of his closest friends once noted 
that the greatest tragedy in Eric’s life was that he 
had not been one of the Founding Fathers). 
Collingwood was less intellectual than Sev- 
areid, but extremely serious, and closest to Murrow 
in style, looks, and ability; if there was a consensus 
Murrow-clique candidate for the job, it was Col- 
lingwood. But it was as if Collingwood had been 
such a natural as a young man, so talented, grace- 
ful, and stylish, that success had come too easily, 
so that he lacked the hunger for the job. No one, 
particularly anyone who had ever worked on a 
story against him, would ever accuse Walter Cron- 
kite of a lack of hunger; he was, from his earliest 
days, wildly competitive—no one was going to beat 
Walter Cronkite on a story. 

As he grew older and more successful, the mar- 
vel of it was that he never changed, the fires still 
burned. When he became the CBS anchorman at 
the 1952 political conventions, he was determined 
to go to Chicago better versed, better prepared 











-< than his competitors. If, fifteen years later, he was 
scheduled to cover a space shot, no one was going 
tò sit up more nights in advance mastering space 
technology, filling his own loose-leaf notebooks on 
the subject. While he would use various assistants 
to. check facts and do additional research, no fact 
produced by an assistant would ever go into Wal- 
ter’s book until the assistant had proven under the 
harshest kind of questioning that he could vouch 
for the fact. The men who had known Cronkite as 
a young reporter were impressed by his capacity to 
grow and to learn, but in one sense he had re- 
mained constant; be had brought to the United 
Press, and then to radio, and finally to television, 
the fiercest kind of competitive instinct. Yet, fortu- 
nately for his television career, he did not look 
competitive. He looked comfortable, reassuring, 
and very much in control. It was an admirable and 
lucky combination. 







n the late fifties Walter Cronkite suffered 
slightly within CBS because he was not one of 
the Murrow boys, but there had been a point 

when he almost became one. That was during 
World War H, when he was a United Press corre- 
spondent in London. He was, in the eyes of the 
man then running the United Press bureau, Harri- 
son Salisbury, the best on his beat. It was the fall 
of 1942, and the American military presence was 
still small. The first B-17s were arriving in 
England, and Cronkite had the Eighth Air Force 
story, a prime journalistic assignment then. Every 
day Cronkite and the other reporters went out to 
the various air bases and interviewed the young 
fliers as they came back; it was a terrible time, for 
the attrition rate was very high—twenty planes 
-<< would go out, ten might come back. The essence of 
the story was the hometown angle. The reporters 
never wanted to get too close to a flier because he 
might be gone the next day. 
Cronkite was involved in intense competition 
with Gladwin. Hill, then of the Associated Press, 
later of the New York Times, and Homer Bigart, 
then of the New York Herald-Tribune. Cronkite 
caught Murrow’s eye (as did another young wire- 
service man in London named James Reston). 
Murrow was interested in offering Cronkite a job, 
- and arranged to meet him at the Savile Club 
< (which Cronkite, an unreconstructed Middle Amer- 
ican, thought was the Saddle Club). They lunched 

amicably. Murrow offered the job and Cronkite ac- 

cepted it on a handshake. He had been making 
$67 a week at the UP, and Murrow was offering 
$125 a week plus fees (which Cronkite, like most 
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Walter Cronkite, 1952 


print reporters, thought were nonexistent; in fact,- 
they probably would triple his salary). 

Cronkite returned to bid farewell to his col- 
leagues at the UP, and Salisbury, a very shrewd | 
operator, immediately said that this was too bad — 
because that very moment a huge raise had come. 
in which would boost Cronkize $12.50 a week, and 
the UP at home was so pleased that it had come 
up with a second raise, also for $12.50, which 
meant a grand total of $25 in raises, to $92 a 
week. Cronkite was impressed by this vast com- 
mitment of the UP’s resources and double sign of 
its belief in him. Because he loved the United 
Press with the simple fanaticism of the devoted 
wire-service reporter to whora the greatest. thrill in 
the world is to beat the AP by ten minutes—a kind 
of nirvana, or at least a ten-minute nirvana—he 
turned Murrow down. The incident produced some 
tension between them over the years, in no small 
degree on Murrow’s part because he simply could 
not understand the values of a man who would 
prefer the United Press over the more raffiné world 
of CBS. 


X ronkite stayed with the UP and covered the. 
war as it moved across Europe, His cov- 
erage was simple, straight Ernie Pyle re- 

porting, with traditional wire-service emphasis on 
names and hometowns. He was with the American 
units liberating Bastogne when the relief mission 
arrived. Just outside Bastogne, Cronkite, eager for 
an eyewitness account, slipped out of his jeep, 
edged toward a barn, finall¥ spotted a soldier, and 
began interviewing him in the Pyle tradition—Sol- 
dier, what’s your name? 
















“Well, gee, you ought to know that, Mr. Cron- 
kite,” the GI said. 

“Why’s that?” Cronkite asked. 

“Well, sir,” said the kid, “I’m your driver.” 

After the war, Cronkite was sent to Moscow, al- 
legedly a choice assignment. But Moscow in 1946 
was not very great fun, nor, for that matter, was 
the United Press. The Russians were pulling back 
from their policy of limited friendship to brotherly 
Western correspondents. In addition, the financial 
generosity of the United Press, never excessive, was 
diminishing. The UP car was an antique, and 


>" when, during one of the worst winters of recent 


Russian history, Cronkite asked for permission to 
buy a new car since even the Russians were com- 
plaining about the condition of his vehicle, his su- 
_periors suggested that he get a bicycle. Soon Cren- 

kite asked to be brought out of Moscow. He 
_ returned to America for a year with a promise that 
he would return to Europe shortly as the number 
“one man on the Continent. His salary was then 
$125 a week and, with family obligations growing, 
he asked for more. The UP executives assured him 
that he was already the highest-paid man on the 
staff. But he wanted more. He loved the United 
«Press. He relished scooping people and getting the 
story straight, clear, and fast, with no frills. Even 
years later, when he reminisces about the old UP 
` days, there is a kind of love in his voice. He liked 
_ the feel of dirt on his hands as a wire-service re- 
porter; he felt more at home at the UP than in the 
lofty world of television commentary. But love or 
--o no, there had to be some money. So Earl Johnson, 
<- his superior, said that he thought it was time that 
he and Walter had a little talk, since Cronkite ap- 
parently did not understand the economic basis of 
the United Press. 

“No, I guess I don’t understand it,” Cronkite 
said, and so Johnson explained: “We take the best 
and the most eager young men we can find and 
we train them and we pay them very little and we 
give them a lot of room, and then when they get 
very good they go elsewhere.” 

“Are you asking me to go somewhere else?” 
Cronkite asked. 

“No, no,” said Johnson, while adding: “$125 a 
week is a lot of money for us, though probably not 
for you.” 

~~ Cronkite returned to Kansas City, whence he 
had come, on a kind of extended leave, and while 
he was there he saw an old friend named Kari 

Koerper, who was the head of KMBC, a big CBS 
affiliate. Cronkite remarked to Koerper that Kan- 
sas City seemed to have died; there was no spirit 


z „and. excitement anymore. What had happened? 


o 


Then he answered his own question: it was the 
death of the Kansas City Journal. You get monopoly 
journalism, he said, and something goes out of a city. 
When newspaper competition dies, something dies 
with it. Kansas City is a duller town now. 

“What do you mean?” Koerper asked. 

“Its your fault,” Cronkite continued. “You radio 
guys cut the advertising dollars so much that you 
drove the newspapers out, but you haven't re- 
placed them. You have no news staff.” 

“We certainly do—we have eight men,” said 
Koerper proudly. 

“Do you know how many reporters the Kansas 
City Star has?” Cronkite asked. 

“But that’s their principal business,” Koerper an- 
swered. 

“There!” said Cronkite, seizing on it. “That’s the 
answer!” The upshot of the conversation was that 
Walter Cronkite was hired in 1948 by Karl Koer- 
per to work as Washington correspondent for his 
station and a string of other Kansas and Missouri 
stations. He was thirty-one years old, and though 
his salary was $250 a week, in the pecking order of 
American journalism there seemed to be something 
slightly demeaning about Walter Cronkite, who 
had been a big man during the war, hustling 
around Washington as a radio man for a bunch of 
small midwestern stations. Cronkite did not find it 
demeaning. He liked the excitement of Washing- 
ton, and anyway, he intended to return to Kansas 
City soon as general manager of the station. 


hen the Korean War broke out and he got 

a phone call from Ed Murrow asking 

whether he might be willing to go to Ko- 
rea and cover the war for CBS. Would he? Well, 
Murrow had better believe that he would, it was 
exactly where he wanted to be. There was, Murrow 
said, no great problem in Cronkite’s employment 
by KMBC, since it was a CBS affiliate. In the 
meantime, Cronkite should get himself ready to go 
overseas again. But there was some delay because 
his wife, Betsy, was about to have a baby. 

At just about this time CBS bought WTOP, 
which had been a locally owned Washington tele- 
vision station, and wanted to build it up as a ma- 
jor outlet, a kind of political flagship. WTOP’s” 
news director asked Cronkite to do the Korean 
story every night. What did Cronkite need in the 
way of graphics? It turned out to be nothing more 
than chalk and a blackboard. Events had gotten 
more complicated, and Cronkite, typically, was try- 
ing to make them simpler. It was deceptively 
simple—Cronkite in front of a blackboard—but he — 
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“We went to Horseshoe Bay and it was 


almost like a honeymoon place.” 


Dinah Tarbell on the Tarbells’ first visit to Bermuda. 


“I think Bermuda is a place to just be 
yourself and enjoy beautiful thoughts.” 


are gorgeous. They are really 
a sight. And they do it 
just for fun. Just because 
they love the history and 
tradition of it.” 
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Sig Mickelsan 


worked so hard in preparation for the assignment, 
> backgrounding himself, going to the Pentagon to 


_ develop independent sources, that his mastery and 


control of the subject were unique. He had weight, 
and projected a kind of authority. The WTOP 
people asked him to do the Korean War story 
twice a day, and very soon after that the entire 
news program, and then two news shows a day. He 
was an immediate hit, a good, professional reporter 
in a new medium. He began to do network feeds 
from Washington back to the network news show 
in New Yerk. The idea of going over to Korea be- 

gan to fade away. 
Among those aware of Cronkite’s talents was Sig 
Mickelson. then in charge of television news at 
CBS. He was in effect the head of the stepchild 
section of CBS News, trying to build up television, 
but forced to work against the grain. He had no 
bureaucratic muscle in comparison with Murrow; 
the Murrow group included all the stars of the 
news department, all the men who had ties to Pa- 
ley and who had come out of the war as heroes. 
«< Mickelson saw Cronkite as the man around whom 

to base his television staff. 

As the 1952 political conventions approached, 
‘radio was still bigger than television, although the 
conventions themselves would help tip the balance 
in favor of television. The Mickelson group wanted 
a full-time correspondent who would sit there all 
day and night and hold the coverage together 
without getting tired. Mickelson asked for Murrow, 
< Sevareid, or Collingwood. But the radio people 
told Mickelson to get lost. Further negotiation with 
he radio people produced a list of men who were 
stensibly second-stringers. On the list was pre- 
> name that Mickelson had wanted in the 
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first place—that of Walter Cronkite. Whatever else, 
Mickelson knew, Cronkite was dogged. 

Cronkite went to the conventions, both held in 
Chicago that year, knowing that this was his big 
chance. He was thoroughly prepared, knew the 
weight of each delegation, and was able to bind 
the coverage together at all times. He was a pro in 
a field still short on professionalism. By the end of 
the first day, in the early morning, the other 
people in the control booth just looked at each ` 
other; they knew they had a winner. (They knew it 
even more the next day, when some of the Mur- 
row people began to drift around to let the televi- 
sion people know they were, well, available for as- 
signment.) Cronkite himself was so obsessed by the 
action in front of him that he had little immediate 
sense of the good reaction to his performance. On 
the last day of the Republican convention, he went 
for an early morning walk with Sig Mickelson 
along Michigan Avenue. Mickelson said Cronkite’s 
life was going to change now, and that he was go- 
ing to want to renegotiate his contract for a lot 
more money. 

“Do you have an agent?” Mickelson asked. 

“No,” said Cronkite. 

“Well, youd better get one.” Mickelson said. 
“You're going to need one.” 

“No, I won't,” Cronkite said. 

“Yes, you will,” Mickelson said. 


3. Walter Cronkite’s Iron Pants 


hat solidity and enduring professionalism 

which Cronkite had first shown in 1952 set 

him apart when the time came to choose 
an evening news anchorman. He was by television 
standards an easy man to work with. What was on 
the outside was on the inside; he liked, indeed 
loved, being Walter Cronkite, being around: all 
those celebrities, but it was as if he could never- 
quite believe that he was a celebrity himself. Why, 
who was it John Glenn’s mother most wanted to 
meet at the ceremonies marking her son’s return 
from the first orbital space flight? Walter Cronkite, 
of course. Cronkite felt an enthusiasm for life and 
for his work that smacked of the country boy let 
loose in the big city; it was all wonders and magic. 
His was a profession filled with immense egos, 
crowded with very mortal, often quite insecure 
men blown overnight to superstar status. Cronkite 
too had considerable ego, but unlike many of his 











John F. Kennedy 





colleagues he had considerable control over it, and 
his vanity rarely showed in public. He knew by in- 
stinct the balance between journalism and show 
biz; he knew you needed to be good at the latter, 
but that you must never take it too far. He was 
enough of an old wire-service man to be uneasy 
with his new success and fame. He was just sophis- 
ticated enough never to show his sophistication. 

In addition, he had physical strength and dura- 
bility. Iron pants, as they say in the trade. He 
could sit there all night under great stress and con- 
stant pressure and never wear down, never blow it. 

_And he never seemed bored by it all, even when it 

got boring. When Blair Clark and Sig Mickelson 
recommended him for the anchorman job, that 
durability, what they called the farm boy in him, 
was a key factor. He was the workhorse. After all, 
an anchorman did not necessarily have to be 
brilliant; he had to synthesize others, and there 
were those who felt that Sevareid had simply 
priced himself out of the market intellectually. Eric 
was thought to be too interested in analysis and 
opinion, and thus not an entirely believable trans- 
mission belt for straight information. 

But there was a part of Cronkite that had never 
left St. Joe, Missouri, and which he consciously ad- 
vertised. Though he had been a foreign correspon- 

‘dent, in his television incarnation he had been 
definitively American: air power documentaries, 
political conventions, space shots. When there was 
an Eisenhower special to do, Walter did it, and 
that too was reassuring. (Among those not reas- 
sured was John F. Kennedy, who, right after his 
election, cornered CBS producer Don Hewitt and 
complained that CBS was against him. “Walter 
Cronkite’s a Republican, isn’t he?” the President- 
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elect asked. Hewitt allowed as how he didn’t think 
so. “No, he’s a Republican, I know he’s a Republi- 
can,” Kennedy said. Hewitt said he thought Cron- 
kite was probably an independent who had voted 
for Ike over Stevenson and for Kennedy over 
Nixon, but that was only a guess. “He’s always 
with Eisenhower,” Kennedy replied, “always hav- 
ing his picture taken with Eisenhower or going 
somewhere with him. . .”) 

The men who ran broadcasting had become sen- 
sitive about going against the American norm, and 
being ahead of it. For their purposes now, Walter 
was perfect, he was the norm. For him to go 
against the norm was like going against himself. In 
addition, he had a strong self-imposed sense of — 
what the limits of his role were, and the dangers of 
violating the trust that had been given to him. So 
it worked; he became over the years one of the 
most trusted men in America. His more elitist col- 
leagues in print journalism, even if they found him 
on occasion slow in picking up on certain stories, 
nonetheless respected his integrity. When political 
pollsters wanted to check on the credibility of pos- 
sible presidential candidates, they always included 
Walter Cronkite on the poll as a bench mark 
against which the trust and acceptability of the 
candidates could be measured, and Cronkite often 
scored very high. 

He was compatible with the style of the news 
show that CBS executives had in mind. Television ` 
reporting was evolving into a special form: a good 
“page one,” not much more, not that much ex- 
planation of events. The correspondents were to be 
part wire-service men (in terms of the restraints. 
on personal expression) and part superstars, more- 
recognizable on national political campaigns than — 
some of the candidates. They were intelligent and 
sophisticated, but they were often underemployed. 
The contrast between the shorthand of their regu-. 
lar appearances and the intelligence they flashed 
during slow moments of political conventions was 
striking. The news show was like putting the New 
York Times on a postage stamp. An insiders’ joke 
at CBS News was that if Moses handed down the _ 
Ten Commandments, the lead would be, “Moses 


today came down from the mountain with the Ten 


Commandments, the two most important of which 
were...” : 
In the spring of 1962 Cronkite became the CBS 
anchorman. He was rooted in a certain tradition 
and he was the best of that tradition. He set stan- 
dards by which others were judged. In Sweden, an- 
chormen came to be known as Cronkiters. He was 
not a distinctive writer himself, but he was a good 
editor, and when others wrote for him, his ear told 











him what would work and what would not. He 
was not a great interviewer; he was too aware of 
the danger of seeming combative, and his ques- 
tions were often easy (most memorably at the 1968 
Democratic National Convention, when he pitched 
softballs to Mayor Daley of Chicago). But he was 
a good synthesizer and clarifier, working hard in 
the brief time allotted to his program to make the 
news understandable to millions of people. And his 
style and character seemed to come through. 
People set him apart from his office, as they did 
Eisenhower. When news was bad or upsetting, the 
audience might be angry with television reporters, 
but rarely with Walter Cronkite personally. He was 
exempt. 

In 1970, a President who viewed television com- 
mentators as a major opposing power center was 
manipulatmg political pressure against them, and 
the networks were on the defensive. At a meeting 
that year between CBS executives and affiliate 
owners, the resentment and anger of the affiliates 
against the CBS news team was showing. Cam- 
bodia and Kent State had just taken place, and the 
Nixon-Agnew attacks on TV commentators were 
at their peak. The meeting had been bitter and 
there was a smell of blood in the air. That night 
CBS gave a banquet and the management trotted 
out all the stars, Jimmy Stewart and Doris Day 
and many others, and they all walked in and re- 
ceived polite applause. And then Cronkite came in 
and the house went wild, a magnificent standing 
ovation from the very people who had been echo- 
ing the Nixon-Agnew assault on CBS that morn- 
ing. You can have it both ways. 


4, The Jack Kennedy Show: Happy 
Medium, Happy Message 


harles de Gaulle, living in a democratic 

society that had one (state-controlled) tele- 

vision network, spoke for all chief execu- 
tives: he used to say that all print reporters were 
against him, but television belonged to him. It was 
the classic statement of a politician about journal- 
ism: print can be too querulous, can do too much 
analyzing of motives, can spread too much doubt. 
But broadcasting is different; it accepts by and 
large what has been said and passes it on, often 
-uncritically. A politician often has difficulty getting 
zon: the air, but a President can go on when he 


chooses in the setting he chooses. 
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If, as the choice of Cronkite to anchor the half- 
hour news show made plain, the limits on network 
journalism were becoming narrower and more sen- 
sitive to pressures from high public officials, then 
the converse was also true. Those in the highest of- 
fices were becoming more aware of television, 
more powerful because of television, and more 
skillful at exploiting it. 

Eisenhower had used television well and had let 
the cameras into the White House on a regular 
basis, but he was a man of a passing era. Jack 
Kennedy, by contrast, was a modern man, the first 
television President. He performed with such 
charm and dispatch that much of the intellectual 
elite of the country, which might have reacted with 
distaste to the blending of politics and television 
because of the potential for demagoguery involved, 
enthusiastically applauded hira. (The applause was 
generated in no small part because the alternative 
to him was Richard M. Nixcn.) He and the cam- 
era were born for each other. He was its first great 
political superstar, as he made TV bigger, it made 
him bigger. Everyone using everyone. The Presi- 
dent using the media, the media using the Presi- 
dent. 

Kennedy understood that television executives 
respect power and that television producers love 
film, and thus that the Presicent and the executive 
branch could virtually go into the business of pro- 
ducing film, producing their own shows. The Presi- 
dent’s travels to other countries were events, spe- 
cial affairs that reporters and cameras would follow 
not just dutifully but enthusiastically, as they 
would never follow a Senate majority leader or a 
Supreme Court Justice or a lowly governor. He 
could in fact make his trave.s—often travels with a 
high degree of domestic political orientation—the 
nation’s travels, and he could thus induce network 
journalists almost unconsciously to drop their nor- 
mal critical roles and become a part of the pag- 
eantry, heralds of it, as it were, and little more. 
The farther the President was from Washington, 
the less he was seen as a domestic political figure 
and the more he was a kind of national symbol, 
President of all the people (Nixon’s China trip was 
the ultimate example of this). Similarly, the less 
knowledgeable and secure the correspondent, the 
weaker his own sources of information and the 
greater his dependence upon the President’s en- 
tourage for what he reported. The network re- 
porter’s ability to get on the air increased as his 
ability to understand what was going on decreased. 

In countless ways John Kennedy wrote the book 
on television and the presidency, a book which 
Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon studied care- 
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fully, both of them feeling very much in his 
shadow. But however deep the shadow, each man 
developed his own shrewd sense of the weaknesses 
and vulnerabilities of the networks, and played 
upon them. 

Thus, regardless of who was President, the 
decade saw a change in political and power bal- 
ances: Fred Friendly, in 1960 a liberal CBS televi- 
sion executive anxious to help counsel a liberal 
President-elect on the use of television, went to 
Washington at the request of his superiors to help 
advise the new President on how to be more effec- 
tive and more spontaneous. A little more than a 
decade later he was calling the office “an electronic 
presidency,” and in the summer of 1974 he com- 
plained to his old associate Walter Cronkite that 
Cronkite’s accompanying Nixon on the latter's 
dubious trip to the Middle East would escalate the 
importance of the trip. 


elevision not only changed the balance of 

power, but it became a vital part of the 

new balance of power. Presidents knew the 
advantage they had in gaining access to the air 
and the difficulties any competing politician or in- 
stitution had. Presidents had used or suffered press 
conferences for a variety of reasons, including a 
chance to listen to the country. Kennedy seized on 
live television as an opportunity for political the- 
ater. He used reporters as pawns to help make h:m 
look better, smarter, shrewder, more capable, and 
in control. Indeed, mastery of the press conference 
became a kind of substitute for mastery of the po- 
litical scene. The Bay of Pigs, for example, was a 
disaster and it was Kennedy’s fault, but it was not 
a televised disaster: there were no cameras on the 
scene. The response to the Bay of Pigs. however, 
was televised, and Kennedy had the power, authar- 
ity, and the cool to handle it. He put off serioas 
questions about the origins of the disaster and the 
decision-making about it on the basis of national 
security; then he accepted responsibility for it. He 
seemed completely in control, yet explained noth- 
ing. No wonder his popularity soared upward. 
Similarly, a year later, during the Cuban missile 
crisis, he could use television and an external 
threat to bind the nation to him. Space shots were 
to be covered: space shots were national and space 
heroes were to be welcomed by the President and 
hailed, their success merged with his office. He was 
identified with the space program, which was suc- 
cessful and modern, and with the astronauts, whe 
were young, handsome, virile, brave, and much ad- 
mired. Astronauts showed that America was on the 
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move; astronauts and Kennedy and Jackie showed 
that America and Jack Kennedy were on the 
move. 

He also sensed the danger of overexposure; that 
was unique, since it was a time when the politi- 
cians who understood television tended to clamor 
for more and more time. Early in his administra- 
tion, he asked Pierre Salinger to find out how 
many Fireside Chats Roosevelt had given. Why? 
Salinger asked. Because the public remembered 
them, Kennedy explained; in the public mind 
Roosevelt was credited with giving lots of them, 
and it was important to see why they were so 
memorable. One reason they were memorable, 
Salinger soon found, was that there had been so 
few—roughly two a year until the war. You see, 
Kennedy said, the public thought FDR had been 
on the air all the time, and yet he had carefully 
rationed his appearances. Besides, he added, televi- 
sion was far more powerful and dramatic than ra- 
dio, and thus there was all the more need to be 
conservative: television could eat you up. When 
Salinger or other Kennedy aides would go to him 
and request that he make a particular appearance, 
he would hold back; he had been on, he would 
say. a week ago or two weeks ago, and he was 
wary of how carnivorous the electronic beast was. 
At one point he checked with Robert Kintner, 
president of NBC, to ask if perhaps Jackie was 
being over-exposed on television, and decided that 
in fact she was, and that it was time to hold down 
on her appearances. 


ennedy knew that television could widen 
the gap between him and his congres- 
sional opposition. The Republican party 
tried—almost pathetically—to answer him. The two 
Republican congressional leaders, Everett Dirksen 
and Charles Halleck, started holding a weekly 
press conference designed primarily for television. 
The problem was that Dirksen and Halleck were 
not designed for television: they had not. risen to 
power by the route of open national exposure. 
Dirksen was like a huge and rich vegetable that 
had become slightly overripe; watching him, one 
had a sense that he was always winking at the au- 
dience, winking at the role that he had chosen 
to play, the stereotype of a slightly corrupt, old- 
fashioned senator. At best, “The Ev and Charlie 
Show,” as it became known, was a disaster, as if 
two burned-out old Shakespearean actors had been 
hired to cavort around at Kennedy’s request to 
play the part of a tired old opposition. 
Kennedy also knew about the inner mechanics 





and desires of television producers. The television 
people wanted the best show, and the best show 
had him at his best. He talked CBS into televising 
a tour of the White House with Jackie. When the 
show was filmed, he was allowed a last-minute ap- 
pearance. He knew immediately, even before it 
was over and before anyone looked at the film, 
that his tome was wrong, that he had been perhaps 
too flip, and he asked CBS to redo it. When the 
producers looked at the film they found he was 
right, and of course accommodated him. 

When he did a special with all three networks, 
there was an agreement to film ninety minutes and 
cut to an hour. Some people watching the filming 
noticed that George Herman of CBS seemed to 
ask the toughest questions, and that when he did 
the President became vague. When the editing 
took place it was the network producers’ instinct, 
not the White House’s suggestion, to cut the weak 
answers. They weren’t sharp, they did noi make a 
good show. 

He was on occasion angry with television, but he 
usually overcame it. Once, after a network news 
broadcast on his handling of the steel crisis seemed 
more critical than he deemed appropriate, he 
called FCC director Newton Minow, demanding 
that he raise hell with network executives and 
threaten them about their licenses. Minow was 
alarmed by the nakedness of the threat and did 
not do it. Kennedy called him the next day and 
thanked him for preventing a President from mak- 
ing a foo! of himself. 

Nothing symbolized his sense of pleasure and 
ability with television better than a conversation he 
had with André Malraux. Malraux, Minister of 
Culture in that great democracy where the state 
controlled the one broadcast network, came to 
America and was surprised by the degree of inde- 
pendence of American news shows. He asked Ken- 
nedy why he put up with the Huntleys, Brinkleys, 
and Cronkites. Kennedy said that he didn’t mind 
as long as he got equal time. Then he laughed. He 
laughed because he knew he always got far more 
than equal time. 

In that sense, John Kennedy changed the presi- 
dency more than any recent predecessor with the 
exception of Franklin Roosevelt, who had slipped 
so naturally into the radio presidency. Kennedy’s 
ascendancy, like Roosevelt’s, was a confluence of a 
man and a technology, of a new political force and 
a politician with the skills and instincts to exploit 
it. The television audiences were acutely aware of 
style now. The President came not just into their 
towns but into their homes. He had attractive per- 


sonal qualities, and occasionally dubious political 
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qualities; he was therefore inclined to emphasize 
the personal side of the presidency. So it was not 
surprising that audiences judzed him on a new 
scale of qualities, not necessarily the way they 
would have judged a politician in the past. Now 
what kind of man he was became paramount, 
what the feel of him was, what kind of family he 
had. 


5. How the Lyndon Johnson Show 
Flopped 


nce in 1971, two years after he had left 
the White House, Lyndon Johnson was 
appearing in a series of retrospective 
documentaries for television—for CBS, that is, the 
network of which Frank Stanton was president. 
CBS was the Johnson network, as Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, the CBS book division, would be- 
come—to its financial loss—the Johnson publisher. 
He was in a relaxed mood one afternoon during 
the filming, and one of the senior CBS producers, 
John Sharnik, asked him what had changed in pol- 
itics since his first years in Congress some thirty- 
four years earlier. Sharnik szid it casually, and he 
was stunned by the vehemert quality of Johnson’s 
answer: “You guys,” he had said without pausing 
to reflect. “All you guys in the media. All of poli- 
tics changed because of you. You’ve broken all the 
machines and the ties betweer. us in Congress and the 
city machines. You’ve given us a new kind of 
people”—a certain disdain passed across his face— 
“Teddy, Tunney. They’re your creations, your pup- 
pets. No machine could ever create a Teddy Kennedy. 
Only you guys. They’re all yours. Your product.” 
He was a man of the thirties, and he never 
really adapted to the new technology of his own 
times. Characteristically, he was one of the few 
people in Washington in the late sixties who was a 
devoted listener to radio, though his and his wife’s 
private fortune centered around their Austin, 
Texas, radio-television station. He- never really 
made it on television, though during the honey- 
moon that followed his accession to the presidency, 
he seemed to know his way around the medium. 
He reveled in it, President of all the people, an- 
chorman for all the networks. He could do what- 
ever he wanted, no one could catch up with him. 
These were great moments for him: his own impet- 
uosity enhanced by being President, and a tele- 
vised President at that; and his surprises being 
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orchestrated as surprises for the whole country. 

There was the time he was settling a railroad 
strike and, looking at his watch, saw that it was 
nearly seven o'clock: he would announce the news 
himself at seven o'clock on the button. He decided 
to go to the CBS station (the White House was not 
yet set up for instant presidential specials; that 
would come in a few weeks—hot cameras ready for 
a hot Lyndon), and so suddenly the whole White 
House team was rushing into cars, sirens scream- 
ing, tires screeching, tearing through Washington 
evening traffic, and yes, at the very instant that 
Walter Cronkite came on the air in New York, he 
was put in the position not of giving the news, but 
of introducing the President of the United States, 
the only President we had, and Lyndon was there 
announcing that he had settled the railroad strike. 
He loved it, it was exhilarating. When he returned 
to the White House and a dismayed Lady Bird 
asked why he had done it, why he had risked his 
life tearing through traffic like that, he laughed 
and said, Because I wanted to see the look on Wal- 
ter Cronkite’s face when I walked in the studio. 


n the beginning, simply being there was 
enough; he was the message, and the rest of 
the government was part of the stage set. 

Years later, when power began to slip away, and 
the Vietnam War was darkening everything, and 
critics like Bobby Kennedy began to make 
speeches against his policy, he tried on occasion to 
smother the trouble and upstage the critics by in 
effect moving the first rank of his Administration 
to the Pacific en masse for war planning confer- 
ences and consultations that dominated the news. 
Bill Moyers, then his press secretary, went before 
the National Press Club and gently mocked this 
tendency by answering to a planted question that 
he was not trying to take headlines away from 
Bobby, but yes, he was able to announce that he 
was sending Hubert Humphrey to the moon. Lyn- 
don Johnson was not amused. 

He never really came to terms with television. 
As he was a beneficiary of it, so he became a vic- 
tim of it. He was an excessive man, and he did not 
know how to restrain his use of the medium: at 
the same time, he tended to be awkward and stiff 
on camera. The combination of his own style and 
the impact of television was deadly. In Lyndon 
Johnson there were many pluses and many mi- 
nuses, but whatever else, he was not a man to ra- 
tion himself; he wanted, as a politician and as a 
man, to give too much and to take too much. 
Where Jack Kennedy was aware of the danger of 
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Lyndon B. Johnson 


overexposure, Johnson was almost maniacal about 
being on the screen; he wanted to be on all the 
time. When his aides, particularly the holdover 
aides from Kennedy, warned him that he was 
dealing with fire, that he had been on yesterday 
and the day before, he responded yes, but he 
wanted to be on today as well. On all three net- 
works. And if Jack Kennedy was in a sense the 
first television President, or the first President 
made by television, then Lyndon Johnson was the 
first who was brought down by television, or at 
least in part by television. For it enhanced not 
only his hold on the presidency while he rode 
high, but ultimately the forces that came to be 
ranged against him. He was too volatile a man in 
too volatile a time using too volatile an instrument. 

His farewell to politics that most people remem- 
ber was his surprise announcement on March 31, 
1968, that he would not seek re-election. But he 
uttered a much more interesting farewell the next 
day in Chicago, before the National Association of 
Broadcasters. There he very simply blamed them 
for his defeat, and for defeat in Vietnam. They 
had turned the country against him, he said. Win- 
ston Churchill was never very far from his mind, 
and he asked them what would have happened at 
Dunkirk if they had had their cameras there. They 
had beaten him, those cameras and all those punk 
kid reporters in Vietnam. They, the broadcasters, 
had beaten him, not Gene McCarthy and Bobby 
Kennedy and the kids in the streets. He was more 
than a little right, and he had learned the hard 
way that because of television, what goes up goes 
up quickly, but things can come down as quickly. 
He saw television as a gimmick and it brought out 
the worst in him: acting, preening, false piety. He 
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would try to play someone else. Kennedy. Roose- 
velt. Churchill. Almost anyone but Lyndon John- 
son. He could not be himself. He fell prey to the 
worst habit a politician or a major television corre- 
spondent can form: he watched himself endlessly 
on the replay, and waited up for the late night 
shows to study himself, not liking what he saw, al- 
ways looking for ways to change it. When he did a 
television special with three network reporters, he 
kept walking out, ostensibly to take phone calls, 
but really to check the videotape. After the show 
had been filmed, while he was flying to Australia, 
he called in corrections from Air Force One--al- 
ways on grounds of national security—so many of 
them that CBS finally noted that the program had 
been edited with White House supervision. 

If television was a gimmick, then he had to keep 
trying his own gimmicks with it. A better lighting 
man, a better makeup man, a better pair of 
glasses, a better TelePrompTer, a better television 
adviser. He was always unhappy with the way he 
came across, the big nose (what is politely called in 
the television trade “prominent features”) forever 
casting umwanted shadows. Makeup men would 
come and makeup men would go, and the Rush- 
more of the features remained, casting shadows. 
When Joknson first became President, CBS had a 
young man named Mike Hunnicutt working in its 
Washington bureau, and one night he made John- 
son up just as the President went on the air. After- 
wards Johnson summoned Hunnicutt, and the 
young man was ushered into the Oval Office for a 
memorable meeting with the leader of the Free 
World. 

“Boy, you trying to fuck me?” asked the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“Sir?” said the young man from CBS. 

“Boy, you trying to fuck me?” Johnson repeated. 

The young man looked puzzled. 

“Get him out of here!” Johnson roared, and a 
Secret Service man rushed Hunnicutt out of the of- 
fice, whereupon it was explained to him that the 
President had not liked the way he looked. 

In 1964, still bothered by his image, he asked his 
friend Frank Stanton for help, and Stanton dis- 
patched Fred Friendly to advise him. Friendly was 
clearly there to teach Johnson about television. 
The President surprised him by demanding that he 
join the White House staff: Fred Friendly would be- 
come Joinson’s chief intellectual, the domestic ver- 
sion of Mac Bundy; the country needed Fred 
Friendly. Friendly, despite his own outsized ambi- 

tions, knew he was in dangerous waters. He called 
his old friend Ed Murrow, who warned him off: 
“It’s the worst idea I ever heard—they’ll cut your 


balls off in four weeks.” So despite further presi- 
dential pleas—“Make up your mind, make up your 
mind, what are you going to do, sit around in New 
York at some fancy restaurant drinking old- 
fashioneds and making $100,000 a year, or are you 
going to help your country?”—Friendly remained 
in television. And Lyndon Johnson continued his 
search for someone to transform him on television. 
Someone who could make him less Texan, more 
eastern, shrink his nose, and gentle his accent. He 
could not hire Friendly from CBS, so he eventually 
hired Kintner from NBC, but his problems re- 
mained. 


6. Lyndon, Meet Frank. Several 
Million Dollars Later... 


is years saw the change in the unofficial 
network policy of giving the President air 
time. In the past the networks had asked 
whether the national interest was involved. Under 
Johnson that changed—he asked and they gave. He 
went to great pains to have his appearances fil- 
tered by the White House correspondents as little 
as possible. Where Kennedy thought of exchanges 
with reporters as part of the game, and knew that 
the process of give and take—or, more accurately, 
the semblance of give and take (he was taking 
more than he was giving)—worked to his benefit, 
Johnson was far more wary of journalism’s sharks. 
In addition, Kennedy knew that the presidency did 
not endow him deep down inside with any quali- 
ties that he did not already possess; he was still a 
mortal working politician who had been given 
great new technological advantages. But Johnson, 
like Nixon after him, was less confident and se- 
cure, and he wanted the presidency to invest in 
him qualities that were not already there and did 
not necessarily belong to mortals. He was the Pres- 
ident. He was special. He was above other human 
beings. He was above his fellow citizens, who were 
no longer citizens, but subjects; he was a demo- 
cratic monarch, and he did not like that last ves- 
tige of democracy, working reporters who seemed 
to keep nibbling at him. 

He tried to change the rules of presidential tele- 
vision, to expose himself to less questioning, and to 
use TV as much as possible as a forum for his (re- 
gal) announcements. But even under the best and 
most controlled of circumstances he felt miscast. 
The medium was theirs, net his. “I can’t compete 
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with Walter Cronkite,” he once said. “He knows 
television and he’s a star. So when Pm with him 


Fm on his level and yet he knows what he’s doing 
and so he does it better and so I lose.” Press eon- 
ferences, to his mind, elevated others to his level 
and thus lowered him to theirs. 

Reporters in particular were a problem, still 
given to covering him as if he were a working poli- 
tician instead of President of all the people. Even 
on CBS, his favorite network, there were reporters 
like Dan Rather who were a constant irritation to 
him. Johnson alternately cajoled, ignored, and 
threatened Rather. From time to time Johnson re- 
minded Rather that he had friends at CBS, and 
suggested that perhaps the way to get ahead was 
to play ball. 

Indeed he did have friends. Why, his very best 
friend in the world, he liked to tell young CBS re- 
porters, was Frank Stanton, and anyone who 
worked for Frank Stanton could count himself 
lucky. Even at the very end, when he had been 
forced out of the presidency, he would point to a 
knoll on his ranch and say there, right there, was 
where Frank and Ruth Stanton were going to 
build a home. 

The friendship had started in the 1940s when he 
was a young congressman looking for a network 
connection for Lady Bird’s little radio station. Bill 
Paley sent him to see young Frank Stanton. Stan- 
ton knew what a congressman was. He decided 
that, by chance, just what CBS needed was a litile 
affiliate station in Austin, right between those big 
stations in Dallas and San Antonio. Over the years 
Frank Stanton counseled the Johnsons on that sta- 
tion, made sure they got the best of advice, and 
certain benefits, such as the coaxial cable long be- 
fore larger stations received it. Senior CBS execu- 
tives could recall going into Stanton’s office and 
hearing the president of CBS on the phone to a 
CBS affiliate in Texas saying that Senator Johnson 
was going to be on Face the Nation that Sunday, 
and Stanton hoped the station would carry it. 

We all like a little help from our friends, and 
this relationship, so mutually beneficial, flowered. 
The station, first radio and then television, was the 
key to the expanding Johnson fortune. Johnson's 
own increasing political influence did not hurt the 
lobbying efforts of Stanton and CBS. Stanton was 
also there to help Johnson on trips to New York- 
theater, hotels, small help like that. And he ad- 
vised him on how to deal with the elite of the 
eastern Establishment, big help like that. There 
were a variety of services. It was Stanton who sent 
Fred Friendly, then considered CBS’s best pro- 
ducer, to help President Johnson with mastering 
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the art of television performing in 1964. When 
Jchnson had trouble with his White House desk 
because his legs were so long, Stanton, amateur 
carpenter, redid the desk legs for him. The 
LBJ-Stanton relationship was special: the Johnson 
White House was a relatively open place, and staff- 
ers on domestic affairs cut across lines easily. But 
not when a problem called for Dr. Stanton. John- 
son might say to a staffer, “Call Frank Stanton 
and tell him...” Then he would stop in mid- 
sentence, check himself, and say, “No, Pll call 
Stanton myself.” 

Johnson appointed Stanton to serve on the 
USIA advisory board. As the Vietnam War heated 
up. Stanton was thus in a certain conflict between 
two roles. He was upset by CBS’s coverage of op- 
position to Johnson’s war policy. In 1966 he called 
up Fred Friendly, after a disaffected Senator J. 
William Fulbright had appeared on Face the Na- 
tion, to say that a rotten thing had been done to 
the President of the United States. That year too, 
Friendly arranged a lunch for Bill Paley and Wal- 
ter Lippmann, which Paley had sought. It was dif- 
ficult to arrange because both Paley and Lippmann 
were difficult to organize. Friendly expected Stan- 
ton to be a co-host for the occasion, but Stanton 
ate separately in the CBS dining room; he would 
not break bread with the dean of the Fourth Es- 
tate, who had become an outspoken critic of the 
President and the war. 

Murray Fromson, CBS correspondent, reported 
that American bases in Thailand were being used 
as staging areas for the bombing of North Viet- 
nam; Stanton was furious and complained to 
Friendly that this was a violation of embargoed in- 
formation—a position neither true nor plausible, 
since the North Vietnamese, unlike the American 
people, knew precisely what was being done at the 
Thai bases; it was only the American people who 
had been kept ignorant. Friendly pointed this out 
to Stanton, who said yes, that’s true, but it might 
be embarrassing to the government anyway. 

And week after week, at the news executives’ 
lunches with Paley and Stanton, Stanton would 
pass on what flak he had caught from Johnson 
that week, the litany of complaints, how angry 
Lyndon was about this piece of coverage, that bit 
of commentary. The news executives who watched 
this performance wondered what was behind it. 
Many saw that Stanton had placed himself in a 
somewhat twisted position: the star testifier before 
Congress, Statesman of Broadcasting, chief CBS 
lobbyist was trying to let CBS News know how 
much tension it was already causing (and thus, in 
a subtle way, suggesting that additional critical 














coverage might be too much). At the same time he 
was trying to let them know that he, Stanton, was 
shielding them from the heat of the outraged, all- 
powerful President of the United States, his friend, 
CBS affiliate owner Lyndon B. Johnson. It did not 
sit well with the newsmen present. 


7. The Gulf of Tonkin, 1964: 
LBJ Raises the Flag and the Networks 
March 


he naval and air engagement in the Gulf 

of Tonkin in August of 1964, and its con- 

sequences, were probably the high-water 
mark in the rise of the unquestioned powers of the 
modern presidency. Indeed, the events of Tonkin 
raised questions which began to change the way 
many Americans regarded their President. At the 
heart of the relationship between the President and 
his fellow citizens was trust, and Tonkin damaged 
that trust. But the doubts were retrospective. No 
one could keep up with the President at the time. 
The hard questioning of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee came two years later; in the sum- 
mer of 1964, it acquiesced totally, as did the rest 
of the country. 

A CBS News documentary airing questions 
about the Tonkin Gulf incident came seven years 
later; in 1964 CBS, like other news organizations, 
endorsed the blank check LBJ wanted. Gradually 
the Tonkin affair came to symbolize not a model 
of a strong, activist presidency, but the abuse of 
presidential powers. At the time, the episode re- 
flected the power of the presidency, in terms of po- 
litical processes and political myth. The myth: it 
came after almost twenty years of Cold War, 
which had made the President the curator of the 
American national interest, the man who had all 
the information, to whom we gave all our trust, 
and who protected us from communist conspir- 
acies. In terms of processes, the presidential reach 
had become longer and swifter than that of any 
competitor or challenger. Speed was vital to his new 
power: thrown into an instant international crisis, 
the country and the Congress had no time to in- 
quire, no time to doubt, only time to accept. The 
American Air Force planes were already on their 
way back from the Tonkin Gulf; the President had 
already talked to the entire nation. He had the abil- 
ity to put the Congress, and indeed the nation, in a 
position where they had to back him up. The Presi- 
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Frank Stanton 


dent could in effect control events, or so it seemed; 
control the flow of information, and virtually control 
how the events were reported. 

The television networks responded by presenting 
the government side, as Johnson knew they would. 
Even the choice of location for the incident was 
crucial: there was no New York Times or CBS cor- 
respondent in the Tonkin Gulf. There was no al- 
ternative source of information. The only film that 
was used was government film. The TV news 
showed the verities—or sem:.verities—of Johnson, 
McNamara, and Rusk. A case for caution in the 
Tonkin affair existed, but if the case could not be 
aired, then in the eye of the TV camera it did not 
exist. It was all a calculated exploitation of an 
event. Indeed, LBJ’s standing in the popularity 
polls went up, convincing him that his “reality” 
was indeed reality. But there was a built-in danger. 
His control of the media, and the readiness of the 
networks to march to his tune, tempted him, and 
his successor as well, to react too far. Beyond the 
belief that he could define issues. and news was the 
notion that he might also define events. 

Among those upset by what Johnson was doing 
with the country and with the networks was Ed 
Murrow. He was sick and Ccying, out of the gov- 
ernment by then, out of CBS, full of misgivings, 
both about the Vietnam War and about Lyndon 
Johnson. The night the Tonkin Gulf news unfolded 
on the screen, Murrow did something he had never 
done before. He called up his onetime protégé 
Fred Friendly, by then the head of CBS News, 
and tore into him. In the past when Murrow had 
been angry with Friendly, he had handled him 
quietly, and sometimes his silence was the most 
eloquent form of his anger. But this time he was in 
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a rage. “By what God-given right did you treat it 
this way? What do we really know about what 
happened out there? Why did it happen? How 
could you not have Rather and the boys do some 
sort of special analysis?” Friendly was shocked by 
his anger, and felt a certain amount of it hit home, 
because that day he had been on the phone with 
the White House correspondent, Dan Rather, and 
Rather had said that it all seemed a bit tricky. 
Friendly had told Rather for God’s sake not to say 
anything along that line on the air. Friendly was 
perplexed, but he simply did not know how to 
cover something as elusive as this, how to raise the 
questions. He was still, like the country, more 
hawk than dove, and he was apprehensive about 
dealing with the war. He was also in close contact 
with the Johnson Administration. There was some 
talk about coming back on the air later that 
night—perhaps a midnight special—but that idea 
was dropped. 


t the same time that television was granting 
immense and almost unchallenged power 
to the President, it was granting less and 

less power to anyone else, particularly its own 
people. The role of reporter and commentator was 
diminishing. There was less time for serious analy- 
sis, and fewer explanations of complicated stories. 
As the role of the reporter diminished, the role of 
technology grew. Film was of the essence: a bad 
story with good film could beat out a good serious 
Story without film almost any time. And film de- 
manded action. So action there would be. 

In the decade beginning with the mid-fifties tele- 
vision began to change, and change quite dramati- 
cally, the nature and pace of American life. It 
speeded the pace of social protest. Television had a 
great deal to do with the surge of the civil rights 
movement. It brought black people into white 
homes and white people into black homes. Televi- 
sion simplified events and conditions; at the same 
time, it was deeply dramatic. Often a news show 
had an effect like that of live grenades thrown into 
people’s homes without anyone bothering to ex- 
plain what had happened—and it reached a vast 
new national audience. If the news shows were in 
essence a good “page one,” there was nonetheless 
little explanation of all these complicated dramas 
and changes in American life. There was what Dan- 
iel Schorr called a “greenhouse effect”—events, per- 
sonalities, fads came (and went) at an accelerated 
rate because of television. A saturation point came 
more quickly too; people were bored with a subject 
before an issue was solved, finished, or determined. 
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Television heightened interest in the war in Vietnam, 
heightened for a time the enthusiasm for it, probably 
hastened the demise of it, and left people exhausted 
and disheartened by it long before it was in fact over. 
That is, the war was over in people’s minds while it 
was unfinished upon the battlefield. 

Lyndon Johnson could manipulate the early es- 
calation of the war in Vietnam and the news cov- 
erage of it. But he could not control what he had 
set loose in Vietnam, nor the news coverage that 
followed. For now, with the volatility of television, 
evenis had a power and force of their own. They 
coulc sweep past politicians, moving faster than 
the political system itself, past political scenarios 
and calculations. Fred Friendly, who was good 
with slogans and who had come up with the 
phrase “the electronic presidency,” had another 
good phrase. He called Vietnam “Morley Safer’s 
War.” 


8. “Morley Safer, CBS News”: 
The Electronic War Short-Circuited 


orley Safer, a Canadian by birth, had 

worked for several years as a correspon- 

dent for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Company. In the summer of 1965 he had just gone 
to Sagon for CBS. He was thirty-five that year, 
and he was not, by journalistic standards (it is a 
young man’s profession), a kid. He had covered 
combat and guerrilla warfare for the better part of 
a decade, first in the Middle East, then in Cyprus, 
and then again for several prolonged tours in Al- 
geria. He was not naive about the harshness and 
cruelty of political warfare, knowing that it was in- 
finitely more personal and bitter than great global 
warfare. He had joined CBS in the spring of 1964, 
assigned to the London bureau and expecting to 
cover England and the Continent. But then Viet- 
nam began to heat up and CBS asked him to go 
to Saigon for six months; he was, after all, experi- 
enced in covering warfare, he was new at CBS 
(and thus expendable), and he was single (and 
thus even more expendable). It was Safer’s impres- 
sion that he was chosen because no one really ex- 
pected the war to last that long; that the idea of 
sending a young Canadian was attractive on the 
premise that no one else in the office was likely to 
be interested. In retrospect, what struck him most 
about the American military mission in Saigon 
when he first arrived was its innocence. The Amer- 




































































































































Morley Safer 


ican publie information officers were helpful, little 
aware of the change in the nature of war and the 
complexity in press relations that this war would 
produce. They were graduates of previous wars, 
wars of survival, and they thought the rules were 
the same: our side, their side. Oh, yes, there had 
been dissident print reporters in the past, but there 
was an assumption that they were the exception, 
and that once the flag was truly planted, it would 
be the good old days again. 

In Augast, 1965, shortly after Johnson’s dispatch 
of American combat units to Vietnam, Safer had 
gone up to Da Nang, the Marine staging area. He 
had no precise idea why he had gone there; it was 
simply that he had not covered the Marines lately. 
In the trade Safer was known as having excep- 
tional combat luck, two kinds of luck—the luck 
that wherever he went he found plenty of action, 
and the buck to live to narrate it. He was having 
coffee with some Marine officers, trying to get a 
feel for tte area and the kind of action that was 
going on. A young Marine officer said he had an 
operation going the next day; would Safer like to 
go along’ ‘Safer would. So the next day they went 
on amphzhious carriers to a place called Cam Ne, 
a complex of villages. On the way the young lieu- 
tenant confided to Safer that they were going to 
level it, really tear it up. Safer asked why, and the 
lieutenant said because they had been taking a lot 
of fire from the goddamn village, and the province 
chief wanted it leveled. (Years later another re- 
porter who had studied that area told Safer that 
the reason Cam Ne was leveled had nothing to do 
with the Vietcong; rather, the Vietnamese province 
chief was furious that the locals had refused to pay 
their taxes, and he wanted the village punished; 
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and the Americans, who were :o do the punishing, 
were not aware of that.) The Americans walked 
toward the village in single file along a small tribu- 
tary, everyone firing. One fact stuck in Safer’s 
mind: it was all friendly fire, and though three 
Marines were wounded, all three, as often hap- 
pened in this war, were wounded in the back by 
their own men. But this added to the American 
anger nonetheless, and when they finally took the 
village, with no hostile fire, the Marines did in fact 
tear the place apart, setting fire to the hutches and 
leveling the village. Safer, surprised by the destruc- 
tion, remembered feeling how senseless it was. 

Years later, he was not bothered by the impact 
of the story he filed; to the degree that he was 
worried at a professional Jevel, it was about 
whether the story, explosive as it was, had been 
too soft, and whether he should have done a 
harsher story. For the facts were uglier than what 
he reported: the Americans were throwing gre- 
nades down into shelter holes and using flame- 
throwers on the deeper holes, where cowering civil- 
ians were either burned to ceath or asphyxiated. 
At one point Ha Thuc Can, a Vietnamese cam- 
eraman who worked for CBS and who was fluent 
in both French and English, saw a group of Amer- 
icans about to fire a flame-thrower down a deep 
hole. The sounds of women and children could 
clearly be heard, and Can started arguing with the 
Marines, screaming at them not to do that; there 
were Vietnamese women and children in there, he 
cried. He argued with the Merines for several min- 
utes, and since he was the only one present who 
spoke both Vietnamese and English (Safer asked 
the Marine officer why he had no one in his group 
who could speak Vietnamesz, and the lieutenant 
said he didn’t need anyone), Can began to talk the 
Vietnamese out of the hole. it took some time and 
risk on his part, but he finally did it, saving per- 
haps a dozen lives (for whica heroism Arthur Syl- 
vester, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Pub- 
lic Affairs, tried to have him fired, complaining 
that one of the keys to this evil story was that CBS 
had used a South Vietnamese cameraman, a sure 
sign of alien influence). 

For Safer, no innocent, this was something new: 
part of it was that it was Americans who were 
doing it. He had become accustomed to French 
cruelty in Algeria, but these were Americans, and 
like most people, including most Americans, he 
thought Americans were diferent. And part of it 
was the senselessness of it all, for even when the 
French had applied torture they had usually done 
it very deliberately; this seemed, in addition to ev- 
erything else, haphazard, sloppy, and careless, and 
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therefore perhaps worse than French habits of war. 
He filed his story on the spot, a decision he later 
regretted, thinking that if he had taken more time 
he might have made it better and tougher. 


hen Safer’s report came into CBS in 

New York there was an immediate 

awareness of the force and danger of 
it. Fred Friendly was called and awakened at 
home. At this point all CBS had was Safer’s radio 
broadcast, which they were about to use on the 
Morning News Roundup. Friendly was groggy and 
not entirely enthusiastic about the prospect of the 
story, but he asked one question: Is Morley sure of 
his facts? The CBS desk man at the other end of 
the phone answered: “Not only is he sure of his 
facts but he’s on the Q circuit [a kind of hold line] 
and they’ve just talked to him, and not only does 
he have it right—but wait until you see the film.” 

Friendly felt nervous and frightened. He was go- 
ing to have to decide whether or not to put this 
film on the air, and he knew the implications. CBS 
had not assigned the story. CBS, God knows, did 
not want American boys to burn down Vietnamese 
hutches. And if the hutches were to be burned, 
most high CBS officials probably would have been 
pleased if Morley Safer had missed the helicopter 
that took him there. 

Friendly called Stanton to warn him about the 
story, and then he called Arthur Sylvester of the 
Defense Department to tell him to listen to the 
CBS radio station in Washington. Sylvester did, 
denied the story, and called it inaccurate. At this 
point the CBS news executives decided to hire a 
line to Los Angeles so they could look at the film. 
In those days a line cost three or four thousand 
dollars, and they were usually reluctant to hire 
one, but in this case the money looked very small. 
Fred Friendly, now joined by associates including 
Walter Cronkite, sat in a small room in New York 
and watched on screen a film of American Marines 
setting fire to Vietnamese thatched huts, Americans 
leveling a village. They knew they had to go with 
it. It was not so much that they wanted to go as 
that they simply could not fail to use it. They 
looked and they were shocked. But once the film 
was in, they were the prisoners of it. The only talk 
was about whether Morley had gotten the context 
of the story right, and so they called back to Safer 
to be sure that they had the full explanation for 
why something so terrible had happened. And then 
they went with it. It was an eerie evening for 
Friendly. He stayed at his desk that night to an- 
swer the phone calls, and he noted that the eve- 
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ning news has an interesting effect. Response to it 
comes in ripples because it goes out at different 
times to different time zones, and so, each hour on 
the hour or the half-hour, a new time zone’s worth 
of good Americans called in to scream their anger 
at CBS for doing something like this, portraying 
our boys as killers; American boys didn’t do things 
like this. Many of the calls were obscene. 

Among the obscene phone calls was one re- 
ceived the next day by Frank Stanton, president of 
CBS, member of President Johnson’s Advisory 
Commission on the USIA, an agency whose mis- 
sion is to promote the image of the United States 
to foreign countries. The call came from Stanton’s 
great and good friend, the President of the United 
States. (Stanton, asked about the call years later, 
said he could not remember it, but the call and the 
reaction to it remained vivid in the memory of 
other CBS officials.) 

“Frank,” said the early morning caller, “are you 
trying to fuck me?” 

“Who is this?” said the still sleepy Stanton. 

“Frank, this is your President, and yesterday 
your boys shat on the American flag,” said Lyndon 
Johnson. Then he administered a tongue-lashing to 
Stanton for letting CBS employ a communist like 
Safer and for being so unpatriotic as to put on 
enemy film like this. Johnson was sure that Safer 
was a communist; he sent out a search party to 
check his past; it was arranged that the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police would check out every- 
thing about Safer. The conclusion was that he was 
above suspicion and law-abiding. Johnson was not 
happy about these findings, and he insisted that 
Safer was a communist. When aides said no, he 
was simply a Canadian, the President said, “Well, 
I knew he wasn’t an American.” He was also con- 
vinced that Safer had bribed the Marine officer in 
charge of the operation. “They got one of our 
boys.” he told his staff. He immediately called 
through to the Joint Chiefs to launch an investiga- 
tion of the officer in charge, to make sure that he 
had not been bribed by a communist reporter, that 
he had not taken money. Even after the investiga- 
tion returned a report that there was no bribing, 
that it was just one of those things, that those 
tricky newspaper people had tricked a green young 
officer, the President of the United States believed 
there was a conspiracy involved. Some of his un- 
derlings in the Defense Department kept up a 
background noise claiming that Safer had staged 
the incident. 

Safer’s film helped legitimize pessimistic report- 
ing for other television correspondents (and made 
sure that if they witnessed a comparable episode, 








they filmed it). It illustrated the different dimen- 
sions of print and television journalism. A print re- 
port on a comparable story might have produced a 
brief flurry of reaction, but this was different. It 
marked the beginning of the end of a myth: that 
Americans were special, that American soldiers 
gave out chewing gum, and that American cow- 
boys rescued women and children from the sav- 
agery of Indians. It also helped prepare the way 
for a different perception of the war. Now there 
was a greater receptivity to considering darker 
news about Vietnam. and to sensing that, despite 
all the fine words of all the public relations men 
that the Defense Department and the President 
employed, and all the fine posturings of high Ad- 
ministration officials on Meet the Press, there was 
something wrong going on out there. Sooner or 
later someone like Morley Safer was bound to 
stumble into something like Cam Ne, and when it 
happened it was electric. Overnight, one correspon- 
dent with one cameraman could have as much ef- 
fect as ten or fifteen or twenty senators turned dis- 
sident. 

CBS executives, talking to Stanton in the days 
following the incideat, knew that he had it in for 
Safer. He would dearly have liked to dump him. 
For several days they thought that you could ac- 
tually hear Lyndon Johnson’s voice in Stanton’s 
mouth. Then it became more subtle, reflecting 
Johnson’s doubts as distinguished from his rage: 
What do we really know about Safer? How did he 
get with us? What’s his real background? At CBS 
in the next couple of weeks there was an effort to 
get more positive stories on the air to balance the 
Safer report. But the Safer story had had an effect. 

The problem for Frank Stanton was consid- 
erable. He was straddling dual roles: with the de- 
cline of Murrow, he had, ironically, been drawn 
more and more to the news department, and pri- 
vately he believed it was the most important part 
of the giant corporation. But the other Frank Stan- 
ton was still the establishmentarian and lobbyist 
who worked at getting on with the big boys, know- 
ing the inner corridors of power, and never reveal- 
ing what was inside them. As the sixties passed, 
the conflict between the two roles became irrecon- 
cilable. It became impossible to stand for a good 
public service broadcasting network and be the 
closest friend of the liberal and well-intentioned 
President of the United States. The raw edge of 
power was too harsh to permit Frank Stanton the 
luxury of both roles. On the one hand Frank Stan- 
ton grew cold at the mention of Morley Safer’s 
name, and he was not, to say the least, a cham- 
pion of Safer’s career. On the other hand, Safer 
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himself never knew it. The other news executives 
at CBS protected him, and he remained in Viet- 
nam, a respected figure among working correspon- 
dents. 

A few days after the broadcast, Frank Stanton, 
he of the Establishment, whatever his complicated 
private feelings, went before a meeting of advertis- 
ers and defended the right of CBS News to cover 
stories as negative and as ugly as Safer’s. It was, 
some of his colleagues thought, the making of 
Frank Stanton. He was a different man after it; he 
was more independent and had somehow cast him- 
self more with the news department than with the 
presidency. 


9. William Fulbright vs. Dean 
Rusk: The Better Late Than Never 
Show 


he President went on television relentlessly 

in pursuit of his war policies, or his proxies 

went there for him, on the evening news 
shows or on the Sunday interview shows. J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, watched his old comrade 
Lyndon Johnson and decided after several months 
that the country was being taken, that the Presi- 
dent was waging war by mears of television, using 
this vehicle almost unchallenged to whip up sup- 
port for a war that Fulbright had come to suspect 
had very little basic support among the American 
people. Fulbright had steered the Administration’s 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution through the Senate in Au- 
gust of 1964; now he was having an awakening. 
Later he gave a series of speeches demanding. 
more broadcast time for the Congress and the op- 
position party; he had not previously noticed the 
degree to which the President could exploit and 
dominate television. You go zlong with him and it 
doesn’t bother you, Fulbright thought, until you 
suddenly disagree with him on an issue, and then 
you realize your helplessness. 

Senatorial helplessness was a subject upon which 
Bill Fulbright was increasingly becoming an expert. 
He could make a dissenting speech on Vietnam 
and he would be lucky to get a line or two in the 
New York Times or a minute on the evening news. 
Still, Bill Fulbright was not a man to throw him- 
self into the breach. By nature he was an aristo- 
crat, a man of rationality and decorum, uneasy 
with anything he thought might be demagogic. He 
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Dean Rusk (left) and J. William Fulbright 


was not a man to take on a President, or to lead a 
crusade. He had broken with Johnson over the Do- 
minican Republic in 1965. He was disturbed by 
the escalation in Vietnam, by the semicovert way 
Johnson had been expanding the war, and by the 
manner in which the President bypassed the Con- 
gress, holding consultations at the White House. 
There the only congressional function was to listen. 
It reminded Fulbright of the age of kings, with 
their divine right. 

Fulbright searched for a way for Congress at the 
very least to ventilate the issues, to bring some 
outside reason to bear on the stealthy war policy. 
The occasion turned out to be annual hearings on 
foreign aid. It was mostly happenstance, like two 
armies not expecting to fight each other but stum- 
bling onto the same battlefield. Fulbright had not 
really chosen to make these hearings a cen- 
frontation, and he had not expected television cov- 
erage, except perhaps for the usual banal two- 
minute summary (“Secretary Rusk claimed 
Senator Fulbright charged . . .”). Indeed, when the 
confrontation took place, aspects of it offended his 
own sense of civility as much as they did that of 
Dean Rusk. The television lights bothered Ful- 
bright and he wore flip-up sunglasses. But the time 
was right, if not late. He had particularly articulate 
allies now on the committee—Wayne Morse, Albert 
Gore, Eugene McCarthy—and his own staff had 
become critical of the conduct of the war. 

It became clear as Rusk testified on the first day 
of the Foreign Aid Bill hearings that foreign aid 
had nothing to do with it. These would be the 
public hearings on the Vietnam War that should 
have been held two years earlier at the time of 
Tonkin; the congressional debate about the mean- 
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ing of the Administration’s policy that the nation 
had a right to expect. Ironically, what legitimized 
them in the public mind, and emboldened the 
timid television networks to cover them, was that 
the men who came to testify were by and large 
Administration witnesses, and the lead witness was 
not some antiwar critic, but Dean Rusk. What the 
Secretary of State said was news, and when he 
spoke it was all right for pencils to write and for 
cameras to run. It was legitimate, his title con- 
ferred legitimacy as Fulbright’s did not. If the first 
witness had been James Gavin or George Kennan, 
there probably would have been no such legiti- 
macy, no precedent for television coverage, and 
thus, in all likelihood, no coverage. 

It was, in fact, the first time that the Administra- 
tion. however involuntarily, had sent its warlords 
before a body of serious critics—-men with titles— 
where the questions and doubts which the war was 
provoking would be raised. Like the Ervin com- 
mittee hearings some seven years later, the Ful- 
bright hearings were the beginning of a slow but 
effective educational process, a turning of the tide 
against the President’s will and against his awe- 
some propaganda machinery. It was a rare alliance 
of the media and another political institution 
against the presidency. It was the ventilation of se- 
rious opposition views (led not by the opposition 
party—most of the key members of the Fulbright 
committee were from the President’s own party), 
and it helped legitimize dissent on the war. 


10. The Better Late Than Never 


Show Is Abruptly Canceled, and 
Fred Friendly Takes a Walk 


t CBS, the decisions about televising the 
hearings were a running struggle. There 
were the familiar cost factor and the fa- 

miliar fear factor. CBS ran three minutes of Rusk’s 
testimony the first day, which was long for the eve- 
ning news show but not exactly extensive coverage 
of a historic high-noon confrontation between the 
Secretary of State and serious senatorial critics of a 
war that would come to be the most important is- 
sue of the decade. NBC had run five minutes. Fred 
Friencly, then president of CBS News, looking at 
the good Rusk-Morse, Rusk-Fulbright exchanges 
that CBS was not showing the American people, 
asked Bill Small, his Washington bureau chief, if 
the committee would let in cameras. Small said of 
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course they would, but there was no way CBS 
o W uld cover live. Perhaps not so in this case, 
UE endly said; he was the legatee of Murrow, and 
he knew, whatever else, that as CBS had been 
_ judged in the past on how it covered great events, 


it was now going to be judged on how it covered 
Vietnam. The witness after Rusk was to be David 


- Bell, the head of the AID program. Friendly called 


the television network executives and asked for 


` permission to cover Bell live. The people there 
_ Seemed agreeable; they had no real idea of what 
-was coming. “Will you need a half-hour, or more?” 
: asked one of them, John Reynolds, thinking it was 
easy come, easy go. Friendly said he didn’t know, 
but that it would start at 8:30 in the morning. 
_ Reynolds was relieved; that meant they were los- 
_ ing only Captain Kangaroo, which was not worth 
very much advertising money. But the hearing 
dragged on. Bell became a proxy for Rusk who 
was a proxy for Johnson. On through the morning 
his testimony went, preempting CBS shows more 
lucrative than Captain Kangaroo. NBC stayed with 
it live, too, but NBC had a weaker daytime sched- 
ule than CBS, and therefore was losing less money. 
By the end of the day, the cost to CBS was an es- 
timated $175,000. (As subsequent pressures 
mounted and CBS executives began to squeeze 
Friendly, he wondered, given the rocketing cost per 
minute of ad time in the mid-sixties, whether any- 
one in 1966 would have dared cover the 
Army-McCarthy hearings as they were aired in 
1954. The cost of such coverage by 1966 standards 
would have been something like a half-million dol- 
lars a day, or roughly $15 million, a higher price 
for public service coverage than most network ex- 
ecutives were willing to pay.) By the end of Bell’s 
day of testimony, the CBS business executives were 
highly displeased. So was Frank Stanton’s friend 
Lyndon Johnson, who announced a sudden deci- 
sion to fly most of his Cabinet and personal staff 
to Honolulu to meet with South Vietnam’s premier 
of the moment, Nguyen Cao Ky, and his entour- 
age. His Administration was losing control of the 
media, and the President wanted it back. 

When Bell was finished, Friendly pressured to 
cover the next witness, Lieutenant General James 
Gavin, a moderate critic of the war. Stanton 
seemed disinclined and aloof, and only reluctantly 
gave his permission. The next struggle was about 
whether to cover George Kennan, distinguished 
former diplomat, a principal author of the Truman 
Administration’s containment policy, a strong critic 
of the Vietnam War. This time Stanton was un- 


. bending. Jack Schneider, on the business side, told 


_ Friendly that housewives didn’t care about these 


hearings anyway. This time there was no give, and 
there was no televising of George Kennan over 
CBS. 

Friendly now sensed that he had pushed and 
shoved too far. His superiors had grown tired of 
him and his arguments. Despite promises that as 
head of the news division he would have direct ac- 
cess to Paley and Stanton (crucial, because access 
to them meant access to broadcast time), Friendly 
faced a bureaucratic reorganization designed to 
keep the news department at a distance. There was 
a new filter between him and Paley-Stanton in the 
person of Jack Schneider, an executive who ran 
something called the broadcast group. Friendly 
had lost his access, his voice, and he was boxed in. 
In a few days he resigned. His superiors did not seem 
very surprised; indeed, they seemed more concerned 
with the nature of the resignation—that he not go. pub- 
lic—than with the resignation itself. Image is always 
crucial. Nonetheless he went public. 

NBC carried George Kennan and CBS did not, 
although CBS carried General Maxwell Taylor for 
the Administration and Dean Rusk again. 

Fred Friendly—talented, volcanic, ambitious, 
egocentric, but a reminder of some of the best 
days of CBS—left the network wondering if his de- 
parture had been expedited by Lyndon Johnson 
through Frank Stanton. 


11. And What Next? Walter Cronkite 
in Exile! 


alter Cronkite went to Vietnam in 
1965, at the peak of his professional 
career. For most Americans it was 


hard to imagine national television without him. 
He was a fixture in American life, a point of solid- 
ity and comfort. Americans worried when he was 
ill and took comfort when ae recovered. He was 
not controversial; it was a mark of his style and of 
the times passing that he could dominate television 
journalism for so long without becoming con- 
troversial. It was a mark of the raw, harsh decade 
to follow that even Walter Cronkite became con- 
troversial. 

Before then, the one assault on Walter Cronkite 
had come from his own network superiors, and it 
had been deeply disturbing. The CBS Evening 
News ratings had slipped badly in 1964, and he 
had been made the scapegoat by CBS. He had 
been chosen to anchor the news in the first place 
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because he was comfortable rather than flashy; 
now it was as if CBS felt he wasn’t flashy enough, 
or had become too stolid. 


The occasion was the 1964 political convention 
season. NBC was riding high in the public affairs 
field. CBS, under network chief James Aubrey, had 
won an impressive lead in nighttime programming 
and was pulling in profits to show for it, but one 
price of that lead had been deliberate neglec: of 
public affairs. (That summer Aubrey told a close 
friend, “The only thing that Paley and I agree on 
is that we’re not going to blow all that fucking 
money on the conventions this year.”) NBC’s Rob- 
ert Kintner, however, with less to lose at a time 
when NBC was number two in the ratings, was 
emphasizing public affairs. He believed that the 
key to a strong network was public affairs, that 
news generated excitement, that news could be- 
come the sinews of the entire organization. He had 
worked doggedly to build up NBC News, liked to 
put on instant specials, and had come up with 
Huntley-Brinkley. They made a finely tuned an- 
chor team: Huntley, from Montana, Cronkitelike 
in his steadiness; Brinkley, the tart, slightly rebel- 
lious younger brother, who could by deft tonal in- 
flection imply touches of irreverence and skepti- 
cism, qualities generally notable for their absence 
from the medium. Backing them at political con- 
vention time was a force of fine floor reporters. 

In 1956 NBC had challenged CBS’s news su- 
premacy for the first time. It was the year of Huat- 
ley-Brinkley’s emergence, and as the conventicns 
had dragged on hour after hour (too much conven- 
tion, too much coverage, journalistic overkill, the 
selection of the same two candidates who had run 
in 1952), they had become a fine showcase for 
Brinkley’s dry humor. The surge in NBC’s ratings 
scared CBS. Don Hewitt, the CBS producer, pan- 
icked and suggested to Sig Mickelson that they 
team Cronkite, who was then doing the ancher, 
with Murrow. The two big guns of CBS against 
the upstarts at NBC. A sure winner on paper. It 
was a disaster: they were the same man playing 
the same role. Two avunculars for the price of one. 
They did not play to each other or against each 
other as Huntley and Brinkley did. The chemistry 
was bad and Murrow was not a good ad-libber. 
This failed experiment propelled Huntley—Brinkley 
even higher. By 1960 the Huntley—Brinkley night y 
news was number one in the ratings. Bill Paley 
loved to be number one; he was not happy. Kint- 
ner loved it. He ordered the NBC people to close 
the nightly news with a statement saying that this 
program had the largest audience in the world. BEI 
Paley was number two. 
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In 1964, as the national political conventions ap- 
proached, NBC was keeping it up, putting major 
emphasis on public affairs and news coverage. CBS 
was trying to get through the conventions with 
minimal commitment. The NBC motto at the time 
under Kintner was “CBS Plus Thirty”: however 
much CBS was putting on and thirty minutes 
more. The conventions were the payoff. NBC 
poured in immense amounts of logistical support 
and technical preparation. It was as if the two net- 
works were out there, not covering the political 
story of the year, but rather defining themselves. 
In no way would CBS or NBC put comparable ef- 
fort mto trying to find out what made America 
work, or into covering important subsurface stories 
on a regular basis. Convention coverage was not so 
much journalism as a kind of show-biz preening, 
tied to ego and ratings and image. 

On those scores, NBC’s 1964 success was sweet. 
Kintner had a booth of his own with a special tele- 
phone to call his subordinates, and at one point 
the job of handling Kintner and his phone fell to a 
producer named Robert (“Shad”) Northshield. The 
phone rang. 

“Northshield,” said Northshield. 

“The new ratings we’ve got are 86,” said Kintner 
in his gravelly voice. 

“That’s great,” said Northshield. 

Kintner hung up immediately. A second later 
the phone rang again. “Did you get that straight?— 
86,” Kintner said, and hung up. 

Seconds later the phone rang again. 

“It seems to me that you could give me more of 
a reaction,” Kintner said. 

“Well, what do you want, 100 percent?” asked 
Northshield. 

“Yes,” said Kintner. Bang went the phone. 


he difference between the NBC and the 
CBS coverage at the Republican conven- 


tion that nominated Barry Goldwater and 
William Miller was not that great. NBC had a 
strong team; CBS had a young team, and a new, 
frenetic executive group under a very tense Fred 
Friendly. But there were not that many stories to 
miss. The big difference was in the ratings, and 
clearly. someone at CBS would have to pay. It 
would aot be the people who had failed to support 
the news division—Paley and Aubrey—who would 
be blamed. It would be the news division and 
Walter Cronkite. 
Cronkite had not had a good convention. There 
was a feeling among some of his colleagues that he 
had become a mike hog, a charge not without jus- 














tification. It was also true that he had been a bit 


petulant when Friendly and Bill Leonard, who 
were running the show, put Eric Sevareid into his 


‘booth at a table next to him. Sevareid was os- 
-tensibly there to do commentary and only com- 


o _ mentary, but to Cronkite it smacked suspiciously of 


an attempt to make him share the anchor, which 
Ip fact it was, and he accepted it badly. It had not 
helped. anybody’s temper that the Goldwater 


7. : people had become enraged over a CBS story by 


Daniel Scherr linking the candidate with some 
right-wing Germans, a story which CBS had apolo- 


_ gized for, and which had upset William S. Paley. 
coe Paley now wanted drastic changes in the news 


team. He was not about to accept being number 
two. Friendly and Leonard argued that CBS had 
fielded a young team under Cronkite in San Fran- 
cisco and there was no point in trying to change it 
now. Leonard and Friendly had weakened their 
position sligatly in their talks with Paley by saying 
that Cronkite had talked too much during the con- 
vention. Paley immediately seized on that-Cron- 
kite talking too much. A villain. Suddenly it was 
clear: Cronkite was going to be the fall guy, as far 


as Paley was concerned. Why was he on the air so 





much? Why did he talk too much? He had to go, 
and there would be a new anchor. Paley and Stan- 
ton (usually it was Stanton who brought the word 
down from the world of Olympus, but this time 
Paley was there as well) asked ominously what 
changes the news department was recommending. 
Friendly and Leonard said they were going to do 
nothing. Do you recommend, said Paley, that we 
get rid of Cronkite? Absolutely not, said Friendly. 
Paley told them to come back with specific recom- 
mendations in a few days. The corporation, it 
seemed, was about to meet the news department. 
So Friendly and Leonard met with Ernie Leiser, 
who was Cronkite’s producer, and after much soul- 
searching, recommended that it was impractical to 
do anything about the convention team. NBC was 
going to dominate the upcoming Democratic con- 
vention at Atlantic City, and the best course was 
simply to take the lumps and plan for the future. 
It was not what Paley wanted to hear. This time 
the suggestion was a little more like a command: 
Come back and bring with you the names of the 
corresponcents that you intend to replace Walter 
with. They were meeting almost every day. At the 
next session Friendly and Leonard were still trying 
to hold the line, but Paley now had his own sug- 
gestion: Mudd. This terrific young correspondent, 
Roger Mudd. Mudd, he said, was a born anchor- 
man, Mudd was a star. And now with Mudd, said 
Paley, how abeut Bob Trout? If Mudd was young 
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and from television, Trout was a veteran from ra- 
dio days, and a word man. Treut could indeed go 
on for hours with lingering descriptions of events 
in the old radio tradition. A Mudd-Trout anchor, 
that was Paley’s idea. There was no talk of sub- 
stance, or missed coverage, or bad reporting. It was 
all of image and ratings. 


riendly had coveted the job of head of CBS 
News, lobbied for it, and now he was 
caught between his ambition and his news 
department. What bothered friends, as he talked 
his dilemma out, was that at zhe time he seemed, 
or at least half seemed, to accept management’s 
right to make non-news judgments on news ques- 
tions. Friendly complained bitterly to one high- 
level colleague of the pressure from Paley, and 
added that he did not know what to do. The 
friend asked, Fred, is it just ratings, or is there a 
professional case against Cronkite? And Friendly’s 
company-man response was the familiar one: it 
was their candy store; CBS be onged to Paley. 
Friendly warned the Chairman that Walter 
would not stand for the change and might well 
quit; he was shocked by Paley’s response—Good, I 
hope he does. There was one last meeting of Leon- 
ard and Friendly with Leiser, and Leiser thought 
he had held the line. But the next day Friendly 
gave in. Among CBS working reporters, Friendly’s 
decision was not popular. Two years later, when he 
resigned over CBS’s failure :o maintain coverage 
of the Fulbright hearings. many colleagues thought 
he had chosen the wrong issue. They thought that 
the larger issue had been the yanking of Cronkite, 
that Friendly had then lost the power to protect 
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the rights of the newsroom, and had accepted the 
primacy of ratings. 

Friendly and Leonard flew out to California to 
break the news to Cronkite, who was vacationing 
there. There was some talk of a Mudd-Cronkite 
anchor, but Cronkite, fiercely proud, wanted none 
of it; he did not want to share with Mudd, and he 
knew CBS did not want him in the booth. Cron- 
kite was careful not to criticize the company. He 
held a news conference and he said yes, he 
thought CBS had a right to change anchormen. 
No, he was not going to worry about it. Nor did 
he agree to the suggestion of the company PR 
man who asked him to pose by a television set for 
an ad which was to say, “Even Walter Cronkite 
Listens to Mudd-Trout.” His loyalty to CBS did 
not extend to fatuousness. At the Democratic con- 
vention in Atlantic City he did happen, by chance, 
to enter an elevator in which Bob Kintner of NBC 
was riding, and reporters who spotted them emerg- 
ing together thereupon wrote that Cronkite was go- 
ing to NBC, a rumor which helped sweeten his 
next contract. All in all, it could have been worse 
for him. He was fortified in his time of trial by a 
certain suspicion that a Mudd-Trout was likely to 
be an endangered species. 

When Friendly returned from California and 
called Stanton to tell him that Walter Cronkite 
had been separated from his anchorman role (it 
made Friendly feel like a character in a Shake- 
speare play: “Yes, the deed has been done, sire”), 
Stanton said, “Good, the Chairman will be de- 
lighted.” CBS put on Mudd-Trout, who were a 
failure. NBC routed CBS even more dramatically 
in Atlantic City than they had in San Francisco. 

Friendly worked hard to keep Cronkite from 
quitting outright and to persuade him to stay with 
the Evening News. He did, and that fall CBS put 
together strong election coverage. CBS was far 
ahead of NBC in the ratings throughout election 
eve. Cronkite was immediately rehabilitated. The 
Huntley-Brinkley format had slipped a bit. It had 
been top for eight years, a long time by television 
standards. 

There was a footnote to CBS’s treatment of Wal- 
ter Cronkite in 1964. The Cronkite who came back 
after his public humiliation was a proud man, and 
as the next few years passed and he became ever 
more dominant over his competition, the pride in- 
tensified and occasionally flashed. During the 1968 
Democratic convention, the delegates were voting 
on the platform’s peace plank. And suddenly, as 
sometimes happens at conventions, Cronkite and 
everyone else started using a single word to refer 
to a situation: the word this year was “erosior,” 
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which replaced “slippage.” the previous conven- 
tion’s word. “Erosion” referred to the loss of votes 
for a leading candidate or position. Cronkite had 
just mentioned that there was an erosion of two 
votes in the Alabama delegation. He was broad- 
casting live from the booth, and suddenly a 
scribbled note was passed to him: “Tell Walter not 
to use the word ‘erosion.’ ” Cronkite, without miss- 
ing a beat in his commentary, scribbled his own 
note: “Who says?” Back came another note: “Stan- 
ton.” Suddenly it was as if fire were coming out of 
Cronkite’s nostrils, and even as he continued the 
delegate count, he scribbled one more note: “I 
quit.” Someone scribbled a note to pass to the 
brass, saying: “Walter quits.” This was passed on 
back, and even as it was being passed back, Cron- 
kite was standing up and taking off his headset . 
and reaching for his jacket. It was an electric mo- 
ment. Suddenly someone was yelling: “For God’s 
sake, tell him to get back down there, don’t let 
him leave! They’re not trying to censor him. They 
just don’t like the word ‘erosion.’ ” So he sat down 
and continued his broadcasting. They might mess 
with him once, but no one messed with Walter 
Cronkite a second time. 


12. Cronkite Goes to Vietnam, 
1965: If This Isn’t World War II, 
What Is It? 


hen Walter Cronkite decided to go to 

Vietnam in the summer of 1965, he 

had successfully resisted an ill-advised 
attempt by his own company to displace him, and 
he was the senior journalist of the most important 
broadcast news medium in the world. 

In those days Vietnam was a consensus war, and 
Cronkite was television’s consensus newscaster. But 
in Saigon on that trip, his best qualities seemed to 
haunt him. He symbolized an American tradition 
of good faith and trust-and these characteristics 
were about to become casualties in Vietnam. He 
was inclined to take without question the word of 
men who had titles and positions. Often these were 
from World War I, men who had been his peers 
then and who were his peers now. It was a genera- 
tional situation: he shared not just their per- 
ceptions but their seniority. They were four-star, he 
was four-star. They had to know what they were 
doing because he knew what he was doing. It was 
a danger of the journalist as superstar: instant ac- 
















































































Robert Trout (left) and Roger Mudd 





cess to the top of the ladder before doing hard 
grounding in the field, finding out the difference 
between what was going on out there and what the 
top brass said was going on, and why there was 
such a difference. 

When he went to Vietnam in 1965, Cronkite was 
not an objective man but a centrist man, and there 
is a difference. In his own mind he was objective, 
a middle-of-the-road containment man. The gov- 
ernment’s position, which he accepted, was not 
necessarily objective or legitimate, but it repre- 
sented the center. He did not doubt the corruption 
and weakness of the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment, and he did not expect to see democracy 
flower in the Mekong Delta, but he had been con- 
ditioned to the rhetoric of a generation—indeed, he 
had helped push some of that rhetoric in long CBS 
documentaries on American air power, and in cov- 
erage of those great American space shots. He did 
not feel at ease with the people who were attack- 
ing the conventional wisdom, and when he arrived 
in Saigon in 1965, he did not like the cynicism and 
brashness of the younger correspondents. (From 
time to time he remembered, not entirely with 
pleasure, his own brashness during World War IL.) 
Morley Safer, who was then CBS Saigon bureau 
chief, tried to put Cronkite in contact with younger 
officers, men who were in touch with the day-to- 
day reality of the war, but it was an uphill 
struggle. The Air Force, on which Cronkite had 

done those sympathetic documentaries in the 

1950s, reached out to him and showed him all its 
finest toys and newest weapons, and he simply 
could not go against the past. He knew almost in- 
tuitively how hard to look, and how hard not to 
< look. It was important that in his own mind he 
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was not violating his objectivity by accepting un- 
questioningly the government position. Rather, at 
the time of the 1968 Tet offensive, he challenged 
the government position, and he was aware then of 
a departure from objectivity. 

He was also, whatever his own sympathies, the 
man who, as managing editor of the CBS Evening 
News, ultimately passed on the reporting of the 
younger, critical reporters from Vietnam. And 
while the nightly CBS report from Saigon had 
faults—lack of air time, lack of cumulative mean- 
ingful texture, an emphasis on blood and bang- 
bang in film—it nonetheless stood out. Some of the 
American military people called CBS the Commu- 
nist Broadcasting Station. Bu: by journalistic con- 
sensus, the two best television reporters of the war 
were CBS’s Safer and his younger colleague, Jack 
Laurence. 


13. Consensus Newsman Turns 


Against the War 


hat television did slowly but surely 

with this particular war was to mag- 

nify its faults and brutalities, and. to 
show, as the Safer film from Cam Ne proved, that 
you could not separate civilian from combatant. 
That was part of it. The other part was the way 
television had speeded the pace of life in America. 
Everything had to work faster—even war—and as 
bench mark after bench mark of victory predicted 
by the architects passed without victory, the war 
seemed to drag on. Everything now, because of 
television, was part theater, and the Vietnam War 
was becoming a drama with an unhappy ending 
which had played too long. Slowly the consensus 
began to change, and as it did television began to 
change, too, becoming more doubting, more mis- 
trusting. And so Walter Cronkite, the man of con- 
sensus, changed as the nation changed. Walter 
Cronkite was always acutely aware of his audience 
and its moods; he was very good at leading and 
being led at the same time, at once a good re- 
porter and a good politician. 

At the ume of the Tet offensive, early in 1968, 
Lyndon Johnson and his war policy were ex- 
tremely vulnerable. Cronkite returned to Vietnam 
to do his own special broadcast; he was in effect 
covering a very different war. He was uneasy; he 
knew that he was stepping out of his natural role. 
He had carefully avoided revealing his real opin- 
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Cronkite today 


ions and feelings on the Evening News, and there 
was no doubt that even people who agreed with 
what he was about to do would have a new kind 
of suspicion about him--Walter was somehow not 
quite so straight anymore, not so predictable. He 
was very good at anticipating the reaction; he 
knew that Huntley-Brinkley, particularly because 
of Brinkley, were already perceived as being more 
editorial than he was, and that serious implications 
rode on that perception. He talked it over with the 
various producers at CBS and with Dick Salant, 
head of CBS News, and they agreed that whatever 
misgivings they had, their shared sense was that if 
you were the signature figure of a serious news or- 
ganization, your obligation was to cover a major 
story at a time when it was confusing and dividing 
the nation. 

With that encouragement, but not without a 
good deal of reservation, Cronkite went to Saigon 
at the time of the Tet offensive. It was an Or- 
wellian trip, for Orwell had written of a Ministry 
of Truth in charge of Lying and a Ministry of 
Peace in charge of War, and here was Cronkite 
flying to Saigon where the American military com- 
mand was surrounded by failure and trying to sell 
it as victory. He and his producer, Ernie Leiser, 
traveled together, and they had trouble landing in 
the country. All the airports were closed. They fi- 
nally reached Saigon, a city at war. Cronkite 
wanted the requisite briefing with General Wiliam 
Westmoreland, and that was truly Orwellian: 
pressed fatigues, eyes burning fiercely, the voice 
saying that little had happened, almost surprised 
that Walter was there, though of course it was for- 
tunate that he had come, since Tet was such a 
great victory. Exactly what the Americans wanted. 
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Then Cronkite headed north with Leiser and 
Jef Gralnick, his favorite young producer, who 
had just come to Saigon as a correspondent. They 
tried to get into the Khe Sanh, which was under- 
going very heavy fighting, but no one would write 
the insurance policy; it was too dangerous. So he 
went instead to Hue. Just the day before, Westy 
had said that the battle was over. But it was clear 
that no one had bothered to tell the North Viet- 
namese; and the Marines were fighting desperately 
to retake Hue. The younger CBS men were im- 
pressed by the sight of Cronkite striding right into 
the center of the street fighting: The old war horse, 
they thought, takes all the risks. But it was a cru- 
cial moment for him, because for the first time he 
saw the credibility gap, face front. 

He was shocked, not so much by the ferocity of 
fighting, but because to his mind the men in 
charge of the war were not to be trusted. Even his 
way of leaving Hue was suggestive. There were ex- 
ceptional precautions, extra weapons aboard (hav- 
ing had the U.S. Embassy in Saigon overrun on 
the evening news was bad enough, but if the 
American mission lost the best-known newscaster 
of the day in a city which it had allegedly just 
pacified . . .), and the plane was carrying, along 
with the famous commentator, twelve dead Gls in 
body bags. 

They stopped at Phu Bai on the way back to 
Saigon, and Cronkite met with his old friend Gen- 
eral Creighton Abrams. Abrams was then the dep- 
uty commander, scheduled to replace West- 
moreland eventually. He was candid with Cronkite 
about the dimension of the catastrophe, the degree 
to which the command had been taken by surprise, 
and the impact of it. Here was the number two 
man in the American command—close to, but free 
of responsibility for, the debacle—confirming Cron- 
kite’s own doubts and sounding like one of the 
much maligned American journalists in Saigon, 
and explaining how and why the mission had been 
so blind. From there Cronkite returned to Saigon 
to meet with his CBS colleagues. He was, thought 
those who worked with him, very different on this 
trip, introspective and disturbed, searching for an- 
swers. Usually Cronkite prided himself on his ob- 
jectivity, on his detachment and his lack of in- 
volvement. An event was an event and nothing 
more. 

The last night he had dinner with a group of 
correspondents on the roof of the Caravelle Hotel, 
and he kept asking, again and again, How could it 
have happened? How could it have happened? Pe- 
ter Kalischer, the senior and most knowledgeable 
of the correspondents, spoke strongly: It has been 








happening for years, there were lies from the start, 
-~ we had been building on a false base, we were es- 
sentially intruders in Vietnamese lives. Later Cron- 
-kite went up o the roof of the Caravelle with Jack 
Laurence, the youngest and probably the most an- 
guished of the CBS reporters. He was twenty-six 
_ when he arrived; his reporting had been distin- 
E guished by a human dimension, and he seemed to 
~ catch the feel of the young American Gls better 
than other television correspondents did. Cronkite 
and Laurence stood on the roof and watched the 
artillery in nearby Cholon, and Laurence felt a 
certain resentment. He didn’t like the breed of 
older correspondent who observed the war from 
-the Caravelle roof, armchair generals who watched 
hells and did not know or care where they 
landed. He and his contemporaries preferred on 
their days off to sit in their rooms and get stoned 
on pot. He did not know if this was less or more 
moral, but it allowed him on occasion to forget the 
war and the bodies. 
Cronkite, who was trying to measure the dis- 
tance on some of the artillery rounds, must have 
< sensed this resentment, because he talked to Lau- 
_ Tence, not sc much as a senior correspondent to a 
junior one, but almost as a father to a son. He 
said he was grateful to Laurence and the other re- 
porters who had risked so much day after day for 
the news show, and he understood how frustrated 
a younger man could become with the bureaucracy 
of journalism and what seemed like the in- 
sensitivity of editors. He had undergone similar 
frustrations in World War II, the difficulty of com- 
municating with older men thousands of miles 
away who were not witnessing what he was wit- 
nessing. Laurence was touched, and felt that Cron- 
kite had been changed by what he had seen. 













ronkite did a half-hour news special, which 

he insisted on writing himself—which was 

by itself unusual. This was the period 

when the Johnson Administration was seriously 
considering a commitment to Vietnam of 200,000 
more troops. He said that the war didn’t work, that 
more troops would not turn it around, and that we 
had to start thinking of getting out. These were 
alien and hard words for him, but he did not feel 

he could de otherwise. He was ready for it and the 
-country was ready for it; he moved in part because 
the consensus was moving, helping to shift the 
grain by his very act. Other forces were at work: 
-~ Eugene McCarthy and Robert Kennedy challeng- 
ing Johnson out front; Defense Secretary Clark 
: Clifford leading a reassessment from within. the 
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Administration. But Cronkite’s reporting did help 
change the balance. It was the first time in Ameri- 
can history that a war had been declared over by a 
commentator. In Washington Lyndon Johnson 
watched and told his press secretary, George Chris- 
tian, that it was a turning point; that if he had lost 
Walter Cronkite he had lost Mr. Average Citizen. 
It solidified his decision not to run for re-election. 
He had lost his consensus. Cronkite, hearing of 
what Johnson said, tried on future occasions to 
bring the subject up when he was with Johnson; 
but Johnson knew the game, and, when the ques- 
tion was raised, took off on long tirades against the 
press in general and the press’ sinister betrayal of 
the national interest in particular. 


14. The Dick Nixon Show: The 
Message Is That the Medium Stinks 


he Nixon Administration was even more 

preoccupied with television than its prede- 

cessors. Richard Nixon himself was ob- 
sessed by television, perhaps because he scored an 
early coup (the Checkers speech) on it, and was 
later a victim of it (the debates with Kennedy); 
perhaps because he sensed that if he controlled it 
he could make it show the Nixon he wanted to be 
and not the Nixon he was. Im the Nixon years, 
television was not just a means but an end. Those 
who opposed him on it became his real opposition. 
He struggled to control his exposure. Unsure of 
who he was, Nixon was obsessed by exterior defi- 
nitions of himself. His was a television White 
House; it was dominated by Bob Haldeman and 
his people. Haldeman came from the world of the 
manipulative arts, not from the world of politics. 
Haldeman paid close attention to television. He 
knew after which prime-time stows it was advanta- 
geous to schedule a presidential broadcast, and 
which ones never to break in on. In 1968 Halde- 
man devised the campaign tactic of scheduling 
only one appearance a day that could be filmed, 
on the theory that if the network producers had a 
choice of film for two or mcre Nixon campaign 
appearances, they would always pick the least flat- 
tering one. Therefore, schedule Nixon tightly, con- 
trol the environment, and give the networks the 
film you want, not what they want. It was Halde- 
man, too, who, during the chaos of the 1968 Dem- 
ocratic convention in Chicago (kids, cops, pols, 
blood, all in the street, and all on television), made 
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sure that Nixon was on a boat and out of reach of 
a camera so that there could be no connection, not 
even subliminal, in the public mind between Nixon 
and that kind of politics. Once they were in the 
White House, more time and energy of mcre key 
White House people was spent deciding when and 
how to get the President on television—and how to 
keep potential adversaries off—than in dealing with 
the Congress or the Democratic opposition. 

By comparison with Nixon and his aides, pre- 
vious Presidents had pressured the networks with 
kid gloves. Now there was an orchestrated assault 
upon the integrity of the network news divisions, 


an attempt to put them on the defensive and to re- 


duce public respect for them. 

CBS News was the strongest of the thre2 net- 
works, and the theory was that if CBS was bent, 
the other two would follow. Early in the conflict 
between the Nixon Administration and the media, 
Walter Cronkite called it a conspiracy. At the time, 
Joe Wershba, an old Murrow hand, had con- 
gratulated Cronkite on his response to Agnew, but 
said that he was bothered by the word “con- 
spiracy”; wasn’t that too harsh a word? A few 
years later, as more evidence began to com2 out 
from Watergate, including a memo on NBC by 
Larry Higby of Haldeman’s staff which said that 
the aim was to destroy the institution, Wershba 
apologized to Cronkite. 

Nixon dispatched Vice President Spiro Agnew to 
attack the press in general and the networks in 
particular ten days after he announced his policy 
of Peace with Honor. He intended to sell his policy 
with as little negative or pessimistic analysis as 
possible. Americans would think they were getting 
both peace and honor in Vietnam, even if neither 
was in fact, under the conditions set by Nixon, at- 
tainable. But the selling of the policy was more 
important than the policy. He had, in singling out 
the networks and unleashing Agnew upon tiem, 
picked up the scent of the networks’ vulnerability. 
For a decade they had been, if not the cause, at 
least the bearers, of bad and jarring news: racial 
conflict, a terrible war, and protest against a ter- 
rible war. Kill the messenger. 

To many Americans, the old verities about 
America still lived: America was good, and the less 
said about the bad, the better. The Nixon~Agnew 
onslaught against the media was more successful 
than most television executives like to admit. 
Nixon drew blood, and people in television were 
newly sensitive to the issues raised. Yes, the net- 
works would carry bad and unsettling news when 
it was warranted, but there was a subtle drop-off 
in their aggressiveness in seeking it out, and a new 
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defensiveness about their reporting. At CBS in the 
early 1970s, for example, Charles Kuralt’s reports 
on roving around America became easier to in- 
clude in the news show. Kuralt had been doing his 
charming bits of Americana for some time; now 
there was an intensified effort to find Kuraltlike 
human interest stories—good stories, but stories 
that did not jar people’s nerves. There was even a 
word for them at CBS—“HI,” Human Interest—and 
the word was, get more HI. At the height of the 
Nixon-Agnew pressure, Bill Paley decided to drop 
instant analysis after presidential speeches. Later it 
was reinstated. CBS did not back down on really 
important issues under the attack (or remove Dan 
Rather from the White House beat, which was a 
prime Nixon priority). But it made sure that with 
the bad news, the abrasive or critical reporting, 
there was a certain amount of sugar coating. TV 
correspondents as good guys. If not lovable, at 
least likable. 


The Nixon Administration’s war on the networks 


had a second front. That was a subtle but deliber- 
ate attempt by the Administration to turn the out- 
lying affiliate stations against the network news di- — 


visions in New York. The Nixon men saw their 


strongest, most centralized rival for power and po- 
litical opposition in network television. They set 
out to do something that Kennedy and Johnson 
had never tried—to decentralize the networks, pro- 
voke regional pressure from the affiliates on home- 
office news questions. They had discovered that the 
affiliates were the soft underbelly of the networks. 
The affiliate station owners tended to be Republi- | 
cans, but there was more than party politics to this 
effort. There were social and cultural aspects of it: 
the local station owners were businessmen; they 
were closer to the local chamber of commerce out- 
look than to any notion of a journalistic tradition; 
and they were not from New York. They did not 
like the contemporary counterculture in its various 
manifestations, especially not when the networks 
covered it and, by covering it, encouraged it. In 
any showdown between the traditionalist values, of- 
the allegedly traditionalist values, of the Nixon: 


Administration and those of the CBS newsroom, 


the affiliate owners were by inclination and instinct 
on the side of the Administration. 

In 1970, CBS planned to put on a small, frail show 
called The Loyal Opposition, designed to compete 
with presidential use of television—four half-hour 
shows in an election year. The Nixon people roused — 
the affiliates against it; they brought so much pres- 
sure that the show was canceled abruptly after only 
one viewing. Herb Klein, the nice guy of the Nixon 
Administration press operation, quietly worked the 








_ boondocks, taking the “good cop” approach. He was 
not, like Agnew, looking for headlines, but rather 
stirring up the natives against network news, encour- 
aging the affiliate owners to protest the kind of cov- 
erage that alien forces in New York were subverting 
them with—ihe impudence of Dan Schorr and Dan 
_. Rather, the lack of patriotism in the Saigon bureau. 
(Dick Salant, head of CBS News, spent two days ar- 
`> guing a committee of affiliate representatives out of 
the idea that they should visit the Saigon bureau, 
shape it up, and express their displeasure with its re- 
porting. The suggestion originated in the White 
House.) 

There was no doubt that the Nixon Administra- 
tion found a receptive response among affiliate 
owners: the things that Nixon disliked, they dis- 

o liked, They began to put a constant pressure on 
the news show, particularly against Dan Schorr, 
and most of all against Dan Rather. The Adminis- 
tration hit a sensitive nerve. The affiliates had a 
powerful lever against the less than mighty news 
department: the power not to take CBS programs. 
Indeed, right after the 1974 tangle between Rather 
and Nixon at the Houston meeting of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, CBS officials went to 
their affiliates’ meeting and had to defuse a major 
recall move against Rather. 
In 1972, Richard Nixon campaigned for the 
presidency by being President, as incumbents usu- 
ally do. He had learned the lessons of the 1970 
=o off-year election when he made a number of hard- 
sell campaign appearances as if he were running 
for sheriff’ His ultimate 1972 campaign weapon 
was his trip to China. Whatever history was made, 
> he played it as political theater, hour on hour of 
picture postcards of China, Nixon with Mao and 
Chou and a cast of 800 million exotic extras. Cam- 
_ paigning. The networks had bitten all the way for 
-that one, covering it exactly as Nixon had planned, 
perhaps a little more so. Senior network news ex- 
_ ecutives smuggled themselves on planes as sound 
technicians. One Nixon aide thought it was as if 
_ there were two Republican conventions that year, 
“the first in China, the second in Miami. 
Even so, the Nixon people took few chances 
with the second, and real, Republican convention. 
_. They stucied how the networks had covered pre- 
<o vious national conventions, and they broke the 
code and wrote their own scenario. They knew 
when the networks took breaks, and how long the 
breaks lasted, so that if there was something they 
-wanted te‘slip by quietly, they were ready to use 
he network commercial breaks as a cover. They 
iad the convention timed to the second. They 
oled out a roster of young attractive Republican 
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comers and stars to the networks as the convention 
wound on. All of it went according to script, ac- 
cording to schedule—balloons to be let off at ex- 
actly the right moment. Then someone got hold of 
the schedule, but even that didn’t really cause any 
bother. All of it was perhaps boring, but better 
boredom than the chaos of earlier conventions. 
Control was of the essence. 


15. CBS Covers Watergate... 
Reluctantly 


t one point during the 1972 campaign, Gor- 
don Manning at CBS News suggested to 
Walter Cronkite that he call the President 
personally to see if he could set up some kind of 
exchange or interview: Cronkite Meets the Presi- 
dent, Nixon Faces Walter. “And,” said Manning, 
“don’t take Ziegler on the phone. Go directly to 
The Man.” So Cronkite called the White House 
and twice Ziegler called back, but Cronkite refused 
to take the calls. Finally Nixon himself came on 
the phone, and Cronkite saic, “You know, there 
are all these issues, and you yourself have said that 
the choice has never been so clear, and I wonder if 
you could come on the show so we could talk 
about the differences.” The implicit understanding 
was that McGovern would get an equal shot. 
Nixon’s immediate reaction (both Manning and 
Cronkite were impressed by how acutely he was 
attuned to the media, and knew how to deflect 
something he didn’t want to do) was, “I’d love to, 
but what will I tell Howard Smith and Jack Chan- 
cellor?” 

But there was that fall, always in the back- 
ground, hovering like a dark shadow, Watergate: 
the issue that would not go away. A third-rate bur- 
glary, the Administration said. It was dismissed, 
put aside, ignored, overlooked, but it would not go 
away. That was partly beeause reporters Bob 
Woodward and Carl Bernstein of the Washington 
Post kept finding connections between the Water- 
gate burglary and successively higher levels of the 
Administration. It was also because among afi- 
cionados of American politics there was a sense that 
Richard Nixon was a man who trusted no one in pol- 
itics and who accordingly ran his own campaigns, 
handled all details himself. But it was a story that 
was extremely difficult to get a handle on. Watergate 
exposed a great deal about politics and the presi- 
dency; it also exposed the weaknesses of the news 
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“media: the news media, and television particularly, 
-were reactive, they did not initiate things. They liked 
things to happen right smack out there in front—a 
debate in the Congress, a courtroom trial—so that 
they could describe them. Less risk. Less initiative. 
They did not like to investigate, and in particular 
they did not like the idea of pursuing a journalistic 
investigation of someone as powerful as the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

CBS was not alone in this. NBC, which also had 
a strong news staff, was ambivalent about Water- 
gate, unsure of how hard to ride it, and wary that 
it might blow up in everyone’s face. NBC’s Wash- 
ington reporters complained about troubles they 
had with their superiors in New York, and a ack 
of enthusiasm for Watergate stories. In the spring 
of 1973, Carl Stern of NBC, a lawyer as well as a 
first-rank reporter, learned that E. Howard Hunt, 
one of the Watergate plotters, was blackmailing 
` the White House and threatening to tell all. It was 
an important story; Stern immediately went on 
NBC radio with it. (Radio now is virtually un- 
» edited; a reporter calls the radio desk, tells what 
‘he has, and gives a rough estimate of time to be 
saved: none of the corporate filters that reach into 
television these days inhibit radio.) The story went 
out quickly over NBC radio, and it turned out to 
be the most important news story that day. Stern 
thereupon called the television news desk and ex- 
plained what he had for the Nightly News broad- 
cast, and that he had already used it on radio. But 
the executives of the Nightly News wanted no part 
of Hunt’s blackmail; NBC television was afraid to 
broadcast what NBC radio was doing. 

Watergate was a bottled-up story, covert instead 
of overt. It was a very easy story not to see, not to 
cover, and not to film. During the campaign, when 
Woodward and Bernstein were writing some of 
their most important stories—the middle of Sep- 
tember to Election Day—NBC devoted a total of 
only 41 minutes and 21 seconds to covering Water- 
gate, and ABC gave it 42 minutes and 26 seconds. 
Even that coverage was more often than not per- 
functory. The Democrats and Larry O’Brien 
Charged; the Republicans Answered. Of the three 
networks, only one covered Watergate with any en- 
terprise or effort, and that was CBS. 

The decision at CBS to do two major Watergate 
reports in the fall of 1972 began with a decision to 
do a long study on the wheat deal. From the start, 
the Soviet wheat deal had offended Walter Cron- 
kite’s old-fashioned values. He told his associates 
late in the summer that there was something 
wrong with the wheat deal, and that this was going 
to be the Teapot Dome of the Nixon Administra- 
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tion. Cronkite’ strength on the Evening News is 
that he wears two hats, that of anchorman and 
that of managing editor, and he can, within the 
limits and as long as he doesn’t push too hard too 
often, get what he wants on the show. In this case 
he wanted the wheat deal. It was not a story which 
television could do easily. There were few opportu- 
nities for film, and CBS, like the other networks, 
lacked the inclination to do serious investigative re- 
porting. Television liked what was on the surface, 
and was made uneasy by what was beneath the 
surface. ae 

Cronkite assigned Stanhope Gould, a talented 
young CBS producer. His graphics and his illustra- 
tion of the story were exceptional. The wheat story 
in fact was infinitely complicated. Even in the best 
newspapers it was the kind of story that sent puz- 
zled readers back to reread the preceding para- 
graphs before it all came together. For television it 
posed comparable problems, but the CBS team 
was able to put it all together. The strength of the 
report was that it broke out of the language of net- 
workese—that short, hard, semi-wire-service exposi- 
tion—and tried to do something intricate in a short 
time by nuance and implication. The normal tele- 
vision way would have been to show lots of film of 
wheat fields, the wind rippling through them, as 
background for a few bland narrative sentences. 
But this time CBS concentrated on explaining 
about exports and commodities and apparent con- 
flicts of interest, returning to Cronkite to explain 
the story once, twice, and then three times. At one 
point Cronkite came out of his chair to point to 
some graphics, and the audience had to know it 
was important. Walter would not have come out of 
his chair for just anything. It was a triumph for 
CBS News, a reversal of the normal order mherepy 
print leads and television follows. 

The CBS executives and Cronkite were encour- 
aged to take a try at some Watergate special re- 
ports. In the summer of 1972, the word to mem- 
bers of the Washington bureau who had wanted to 
go all out on Watergate had been no, it was not a 
television story, they would wait on events. Now, 
suddenly, with the election approaching, CBS tried 
to parachute into Watergate. Gordon Manning of 
CBS had worked in. years past at Newsweek with 
Ben Bradlee, now the Washington Post’s editor. 
Manning (as Agnew might have suspected) called 
Bradlee to ask for the Post’s help on the story: to 
turn over sources, or, even better, its documents. 
Bradlee had answered in a way that would have 
surprised Agnew: Manning could bleep off, there 
would be no help, there would be no documents, 
indeed, there were no documents. And when Stan 











Gould of CES went by to see Bradlee, he came 
> away with the very strong impression that Ben 
Bradlee, very much like Agnew, did not like net- 
~ work newsmen. In fact, Bradlee knew that he and 
his two Wunderkind reporters were skating on thir 
ice, and he was supersensitive to the charge of col- 
-Ilusion and conspiracy. So the CBS team came 
down from New York, and, though reporters like 
= Schorr and Rather were energetic, the story was 
derivative, putting together what had been in the 
“Post, and crediting other sources, mostly the Post's. 
It was a very difficult journalistic decision to make: 
it was all there, and yet very little was there. 
Gould was telling his superiors that it was an im- 
portant story, and that though they did not have 
sources of their own to confirm it, it all smelled 
very bad. The Washington Post and Time and the 
Los Angeles Times were pushing it hard, and the 
= White House denials were very odd, very carefully 
phrased. But if CBS went with it, like it or not, 
they were going to be in bed with the Post. That is 
not unusual—it is accepted journalistic practice for 
the networks to run stories that have appeared 
only in the Times or some other publication, giving 
the proper credit—but this would be dicier. In ef- 
fect, the decision was to do the Washington Post 
¿story or do nothing. 


hey decided to go. Part one was the espio- 
nage itself, the break-ins plus Segretti and 
z the spying operation. It ran slightly more 
-than fourteen minutes. Fourteen minutes was the 
¿real breakthrough, more, even, than the content. 
An entire news show, less commercials and pauses, 
consumes only twenty-two minutes. The effect is 
that all news items are equal, and equality is en- 
forced by brevity—everything runs two minutes or 
Tess. Three minutes for the apocalypse. Four min- 
utes if it’s an American apocalypse. Now here were 
fourteen of twenty-two precious minutes going to 
Watergate. It was as if the Times had played only 
one story in an entire daily edition. It was very 
strong reporting. 
_. When he screened the show in New York, Cron- 
‘kite was immediately enthusiastic, although not ev- 
—-eryone else was pleased. Sandy Socolow, the pro- 
ducer of the show, was furious at Gould: first. 
because of the length (Gould had pulled off a 
~Walter-Mitty-like triumph against the New York 
producer system; he had usurped virtually the en- 
tire news show); second, for being so late. It came 
in on Friday, ten days before the election. Gould, 
ocolow realized, had presented him with a virtual 
uit accompli. 
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Richard Nixon (left) and Dan Rather 


There was another unhappy CBS executive: 
Dick Salant, president of CBS News, who had at- 
tained his job not because he was a creative, origi- 
nal newsman, but because he was a lawyer and a 
corporate figure. He was exper: in the implications 
of news—what it might mean legally and politi- 
cally. He stood between the forces coming down 
from the executive levels of Black Rock (the new 
36-story CBS building) and the forces pushing up 
from the newsroom. Salant, during the Nixon 
years, had come through to the newsroom as a 
man of considerable integrity. He had understood 
what was important about CBS News, and shep- 
herded it through a difficult time; he loved the 
news business, for which he was not trained, and 
despised the law, for which he was. As he had got- 
ten closer to retirement he had seemed to those 
around him an increasingly liberated man. When 
John Ehrlichman demanded the head of Dan 
Rather—that Rather be transferred away from his 
White House assignment—Salant not only laughed 
Ehrlichman off, but deliberately leaked the infor- 
mation to print reporters as a means of securing 
Rather's job and zinging the Nixon White House. 
But now, reading Gould’s script, Salant was clearly 
upset: “—do we really have :o go with this? .. . 
isn’t this quite long? ” He could sense the 
problems ahead, and that they would not be pleas- 
ant ones. But Gordon Manning was ready to go, 
and Socolow, still privately irritated with Gould, 
was backing his man (it was now news against 
corporate pressure). Besides, they had the most im- 
portant of all CBS News forces going for them, 
Walter Cronkite. Fourteen minutes it was, and 
fourteen minutes it would be. There would be a 
part two, to be scheduled. 
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“Che Flags 


of the Fifty-States 


To be assured of acceptance, 
your application must be postmarked 


ince long before the dawn of recorded history, peoples 
have rallied to the flags of kings, empires, and nations. 
- In America — for perhaps the first time — flags were 
banners of the People themselves. Symbols of their hopes, 
aspirations, and ideals. With Independence those flags 
became the emblems of Independent Sovereign States, 
_ deriving their powers from the consent of the people 
themselves. The perfect embodiment of independent spirit, 
traditions, determination, and sense of destiny which the 
< Declaration of Independence proclaimed. 
History remembers that Virginia’s Flag, which shows Virtue 
with her foot on Tyranny, was inspired in 1776 by George 


Our National Capital’s Post Office will 


Masor’s suggestion that his State’s motto should be a defiant - 


Sic semper tyrranis (thus always to` tyrants}. And that New 


Jersew's buff flag recalls the color chosen in 1779 by George 
Washington for the uniforms of New Jersey’s regiments 
fighting for Independence. 


Now, two centuries later, the thirteen flags have grown to E 


fifty. Each flag the proud emblem of the people, the heritage, 
the unique strengths, and the rich diversity of the fifty States of » 


the Union. Each intimately woven from the fabric of America’s 


proud history. 
An unprecedented philatelic event 

It is more than fitting, therefore, that as a part of the 
Nations Bicentennial Celebration, the United States Postal 
Service will issue on February 23, 1976, an unprecedented 
series of fifty different Official Commemorative stamps 
portraying The Flags of the Fifty States. This will be the first 
such series to honor all fifty state flags, and like all first 
certain to command the special attention of collectors an 
historians everywhere. 


Each of the fifty Official com- 








Crafted expressly for this series, each 
of the fifty different cachets will pay 
tribute to the State’s most distinguish- 
ed citizen today honored in the 
National Statuary Hall of the United 
States Capitol. 


officially postmark each First Day 
Cover. Available only at Washington, 
the coveted First Day of Issue indicia 
will forever certify the one day andthe 
one place the first edition of the new 
stamp was inaugurated. 


memorative stamps will be issued by 
the United States Postal Service 
pursuant to law. Since stamps will be 
issued only on February 23, 1976, 
artists’ concepts are used herein for 
illustrative purposes only, 
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States and other i 





ding citizens will gatheri inthe Nation’ s Capital on February 








editions of the new stamps .. . First Day Covers . . . will be 
officially certified by the coveted, one-day-only, First Day of 
issue postmark of our National Capital’s Post Office. These 
- Official First Day Covers will be but a small fraction of the total 
number of stamps eventually printed and available to the 
neral public. 
Appropriately, America’s oldest and largest purveyor of 
‘First Day Covers has for months been making painstaking 
preparations for the First Day of Issue of The Flags of the Fifty 
States. World-cenowned for its First Day Covers, Fleetwood 
will issue The Flags of the Fifty States in one complete 
collection of fifty individua! Official First Day Covers. The first 
‘fifty collections have been reserved for the Archives of each of 
the fifty States. Identical collections are also available now to 
private citizens on an advance reservation basis. 
A remarkable collection 

This is the very first collection of First Day Covers ever 
dedicated exclusively to all fifty States of the Union. As befits 
such a series, zach will be extraordinary in every respect. 

The individual cachets will portray one great citizen from 
each State who, under an Act of Congress, has been honored 
in the National Statuary Hall of the United States Capitol in 
Washington. These are men and women “illustrious for their 
historic renown or for distinguished civic or military services” 
to their State and Nation. They are the proud sons and 
“daughters who have given substance to the vision of our 
Declaration of Independence. 

Among thern: William E. Borah, “The Lone Lion of Idaho.” 
— Samuel Adams, firebrand and Signer of the Declaration of 

“Independence from Massachusetts. Thomas Starr King, 
“whose matchless oratory saved California to the Union. And, 
John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, the pre-eminent 
champion of the Union, the South, and States’ Rights. 

A deluxe collector’s album will be included 

Collectors who take advantage of this opportunity to 
acquire the Official Firs: Day Covers of The Flags of the Fifty 
States will also receive, without additional cost, a handsomely 
bound collector’s album, with protective dustcase. To 
enhance the historical and educational value of this collection, 
_ oan. authoritative reference guide will be provided with 
< biographies of the citizens honored on the cachets. And the 
<o fascinating history of each state Flag. 
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= 1975 FLEETWOOD 


-23 to inaugurate the new stamps. . At special ceremonies, first 


the precise First Day of fese. and only as a com: el 
collection., The distinctive postmark will certify to you that 
The Flags of the Fifty States cen never be issued again: 
The original issue price for the complete collection of fifty 
Official First Day Covers is $70, and you may pay for it in its 
entirety now, charge it to your MasterCharge -or 
BankAmericard Charge account, or pay for it ona convenient: 
installment program. 
A collection of timeless significance 
The Official First Day Covers of The Flags of the Fifty 
States deserve an honored place in your home. As constan 
reminders of the great and unique contributions which eacho 
the States have made to the Nation born two hundred year 
ago this July 4th. And as a legacy which will continue to inspire 
you, your children, and their chi.dren for generations to come. 
Subscription deadiine: February 15 
Please remember that this is the only time that the Official 
First Day Covers of The Flags of the Fifty States can ever b 
issued. To take advantage of ycur opportunity to acquire i thi 
collection, postmark order no later than February 15, 1976 — 
the last date on which Fleetwood can guarantee acceptance of 
your order. Applications shoulc be sent directly to Fleetwood, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82008. 


































































~ ADVANCE SUBSCFIPTION APPLICATION 
THE OFFICIAL FIRST DAY COVERS OF 


Che Flags “ES 
of the Fifty-States 


To be postmarked 
not later than February 15, 1976 





Fleetwood GX Eg 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82008 . 


Please accept my subscription for the Official First Day 
Cover Collection of The Flags of the Fifty States, The: 
collection will consist of £0 impeccably cacheted Official: 
First Day Covers to be sent to me under protective cover | 
following the Official First Day of Issue date, February 23, 
1976. Shipment at intervals beginning approximately six 
weeks thereafter and concluding approximately twelve |. 
weeks after the issue date. The original issue price is $70. 
for the complete collectior., which I prefer to pay as follows: 


O IT enclose $10 in partial payment of the total price of $70.1: 
am to be billed for the balance in four monthly 
installments of $15. There is no finance charge. 

Cl enclose my remittance of $70 as payment in full. 

CI prefer to have the full amount of $70 charged to my 
credit card account listed below: 

O MasterCharge O BankAmericard 


Credit Card Number ee 


Expiration Date 






























Signature — annA E EEEE E 
A’ apphaations are subject to acceptance 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss ae 

PLEASE PRINT NAME CLEARLY 

Address _. 

City 
| State _ Zip 
| FLEETWOOD WILL ACKNOWLEDGE YOUR SUBSCRIPTIO 
i Estabhshed 1929, Fleetwood, a division of Umeover Corporatio 
} oldest and largest purveyor of First Day Covers. It ss not alfi 
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16. Chuck Colson Finds the 
Chairman’s Number 


he show was aired on Friday night, Octo- 

ber 27, 1972. It had television’s impaet and 

authority. Though CBS was extremely 
careful to credit the Washington Post as a source, 
and equally careful to carry White House denials, 
there was no doubt about the special force of the 
report: this much time on a national news show, 
Walter Cronkite’s stamp of approval on it—if that’s 
what Walter said, that’s the way it was: 


CRONKITE: At first it was called the Watergate ca- 
per—tive men apparently caught in the act of bur- 
glarizing and bugging Democratic headquarters in 
Washington. But the episode grew steadily more 
sinister—no longer a caper, but the Watergate affair 
escalating finally into charges of a high-level cem- 
paign of political sabotage and espionage appar- 
ently unparalleled in American history. Most of 
what is known of the Watergate affair has emerged 
in puzzling bits and pieces, through digging by the 
nation’s press and television newsmen. Some of zhe 
material made public so far is factual, without cis- 
pute—those men caught in the act at Watergate, for 
instance, Some is still allegation, uncovered by the 
press but as yet legally unsubstantiated. We shall 
label our sources carefully as we go along. But with 
the facts and the allegations, we shall try tonight to 
pull together the threads of this amazing story, 
quite unlike any in our modern American history . . . 


Among those who watched the show that Friday 
night was Charles Colson, the White House’s chief 
television monitor, generally felt to be the cobra of 
the operation. He was deputized by Nixon to deal 
with the networks, the bad cop to Herb Klein’s 
good cop. Colson was a man, in those days before 


=. he found Jesus, full of swagger and a touch of the 


bully; he was often described in newspapers as 
being a tough ex-Marine. Colson’s reports back to 
the White House starred Chuck Colson: Coison 
telling off people, network executives cringing as 
Colson laid down the law. Nixon delighted in all this. 
It was nice work if you could get it, for Nixon was ob- 
sessed by what the networks were doing, and there 
was no way Colson could lose. If he described network 
officials showing great timidity as he handed down the 
line, Nixon loved it. And if he reported flashes of 
network courage, vague life signs, then there was 
all the more need for a Colson at the White 
House. Heads he wins, tails you lose. 
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Chuck Colson watched that Friday night, and he 


was quick to the phone. The Nixon White House _ 


was not going to stand for reporting like this. He 
had visited the network officials earlier that year. 
Frank Stanton, who had grown accustomed to 
dealing with the big boys himself, encouraged calls 
from Colson; if there was something wrong with 
CBS News, just call Dr. Stanton, and they would 
talk. Stanton’s position, oft expressed to the news- 
room, was that he was simply protecting its inter- 
est, taking the heat. But some CBS newsmen were 
not so sure that this was his sole intention. They 
wondered whether this was a wise way to deal 
with people in power, particularly the Nixon 
people; they would have preferred that protests 
about their reporting come directly to them. Stan- 
ton’s way of operating meant that the news divi- 
sion never knew what the White House was saying 
and doing, or whether the CBS corporate structure 
was bending and trading off. There was irony 
here: in the last few years of his tenure at CBS, 
Frank Stanton was regarded as being, willy-nilly, 
the inheritor of the Murrow-era credo; CBS news 
people regarded him, variously, as being shrewd, 
intelligent, protective, and devious, and they were — 
uneasy about the dualities of his role. : 

As it happened, Colson, seeing the long CBS 
Watergate report, made his first call to Stanton, 
who was out. Mrs. Stanton was on a long-distance 
call to a friend. The White House operator cut in 
to announce that the White House was calling, and 
would Mrs. Stanton get off the phone. She did, 
with a feeling that there were crude people in 
power these days. She tried to reach her husband 


and missed him a couple of times; by the time she ae 


got him, it was too late. Colson had already gone 
to Bill Paley, who had also encouraged White | 
House calls. When Stanton realized that Colson 
had called Paley, he became a little nervous. He 


had a sense of what was in store, and that Paley 
was not ready for it; that he, Stanton, had shielded 


Paley too long, and that Paley might be partic- 
ularly vulnerable to such calls. It was just before. 
the 1972 election; Nixon seemed a sure winner, 


and a landslide winner to boot. Charles Colson 


found in William S. Paley a very willing listener. 
Colson told Paley, in language they taught in 
the Marine Corps, that this was the most irrespon- 
sible journalism he had ever seen, that it was pure 
McGovern work. The CBS people, he said, were 
pretending to be journalists but were in effect 
working for George McGovern. He said it was 
much too long, that it was too close to the election, 
that it was all old stuff, and old stuff which had 
been lies to start with; CBS was just using Wash- 



























































Richard S$. Saiant 


ington Post stuff, and CBS would live to regret it. 
-o Shortly thereafter, William S. Paley summoned 
- Richard S. Salant. By Saturday Paley had made 
almost exactly the same charges to Salant, with 
one exception. He did not say where they came 
- from, and he did not mention the White House or 
< Colson. In the gossipy world of television news, the 
word got around that the White House had com- 
plained, that Paley was furious, that he had ripped 
_ Salant apart, and that part two of the Watergate 
show was in jeopardy. The next Monday morning 
¿Paley and Salant went back and forth again and 
- again. They had had sessions like that before, but 
_ never so long. The position of each had a certain 
fragility. Paley liked to have it both ways with the 
news department. He liked to keep it reasonably 
contained and minimize how obstreperous it was, 
yet he liked to be able to say to outsiders that he 
a never told the news department what to do, and 
< that he left it to its own devices. Salant, in turn, 
“was not Paleys man. Salant had come first from 
the law firm which handled the CBS account. In 
the complicated corporate structure of CBS, he was 
Frank Stanion’s man, and he admired and es- 
 teemed Stanton, which meant that he did not nec- 
- essarily like or esteem Paley, since he picked up 
‘some of Stanton’s prejudices and attitudes, and 
< Stanton and Paley had fallen out over the question 
of Stanton’s succeeding Paley as CBS’s chief oper- 
ating officer 
~~ Stanton was not at these sessions, which was 
dd, although at the meetings Paley again and 
gain associated Stanton with his position. Stanton 
ever talked with Salant in those days, didn’t tip 
ff his own feelings about the first show, nor let 
nt know the crucial missing ingredient: that all 
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these meetings with Paley had been precipitated by 
one call from the White House. This of course 
placed Salant in an ambivalent position—he was 
dealing with his own organization, which was reac- 
ting to pressure, but he did not know that there 
was pressure, Or what its nature was. He could not 
tell whether these remarkable long sessions with 
Paley reflected Paley’s genuine feelings, or whether 
Paley was responding to someonz else. He was at 
the center of it, but he was in the dark. 

Salant, good lawyer that he was, ordered a list 
of the other long news segments CBS had run on 
the Evening News, to prove that this report was not 
unique. He was buttressed there. But at base he 
was puzzled by Paley’s insistence and firmness: this 
was unlike the Chairman; the attention span and 
the effort that he was putting into these two shows 
were different from any other confrontation they 
had ever had. Gradually, as Paley began to ask 
more and more about the second segment, Salant 
found the key. Paley had almos: certainly made a 
promise to somebody that there would be no part 
two, and he was trying in as genteel a way as he 
could manage to order the news department not to 
run it, without actually giving the order. That was 
what all this confusing bullying and repetition in 
their long sessions was about. 


hose who were working with Salant at the 

time thought that he had left Paley’s office 

on Monday morning visibly shaken. This 
was just before the screening cf part two. It was 
one of those moments when everyone in the room 
was aware that he was no longer just a newsman, 
that outside considerations were playing a role, 
and that the corporate presence was breathing 
heavily. The decisions were no longer entirely 
those of the news division. The second report was 
scheduled for the same length as the first one, 
about fourteen minutes. It wound up at eight min- 
utes. This one had a sequence on laundering 
money in Mexico—again, a subject that was diffi- 
cult enough to explain in print, let alone on televi- 
sion. But Gould had come up with illustrative 
graphics, and Rather was there explaining the im- 
portance of Haldeman and Chapin and Mitchell, 
somehow bringing it all very close to Richard 
Nixon. The report ended with Cronkite saying that 
the story was important, and that the White House 
denials were not very convincing. 

The meeting on the second segment included Sa- 
lant, Socolow, Manning, Pau. Greenberg (Cron- 
kite’s executive producer), and Gould, who had 
produced the two segments. Cronkite did not at- 
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Frank Stanton (left) and William Paley 


tend. The smell of trouble was in the air, and Gor- 
don Manning had decided to hold Cronkite out of 
battle, as a one-man reserve battalion. Salant was 
strong for cutting back. It was too long, he said; 
besides, a great deal of it was repetitious. Then Sa- 
lant said a very odd thing: “I hope I feel this way 
because I’m a fair and honest newsman.” It was an 
oblique remark, but he was suggesting that he did 
not even know his own feelings, and that there was 
now so much pressure on him that he hoped the 
reasons he was stating were his own, not Paley’s, 
and not, dear God, those of Richard Nixon or 
Chuck Colson. Then he brought up a report that 
Dan Schorr had done during Labor Day weekend. 
The Schorr report had been on laundering money, 
and Salant wanted to know how this new story 
was different from Schorr’s. (One difference was 
that a weekend news report, particularly on a La- 
bor Day weekend, when no one is presumed to be 
paying attention to the news, is different from the 
Cronkite news. A weekend report is hit or miss, 
and the audience accepts it or rejects it; but the 
Evening News is CBS, it has the imprimatur of 
Walter Cronkite, it means that what comes over 
the air is true and real and semiguaranteed. Take 
it seriously.) 

Salant had the text of the old Schorr story, and 
they began to compare them. Other executives in 
the room had forgotten about the earlier report. or, 
like most CBS listeners, had never heard it; they 
shook their heads, thinking that Salant was one 
smart lawyer son of a bitch, how did he ever re- 
member that one, what a great argument to take 
to the news department. Gould argued strenuously 
on behalf of the second report, pleading that it not 
be cut, that it was new, that Watergate needed 
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above all to be summed up, not nickel-and-dimed, 


that the time, and indeed, the repetition, were eru- _ 


cial. Everyone at CBS, Gould argued, was hearing - 
the same thing from Middle America, that Water- 
gate was too complicated to understand. This was 
a journalistic failure, he said, and in particular it 
was a failure of network news departments who 
were charged with reaching the great mass au- 
dience and helping it understand such things. 
Manning and Socolow also argued for the story. 
Manning emphasized that this report had been 
promised to the CBS audience on the air, and he 
said that it would ruin morale in the newsroom if 
it was dropped or severely cut. But there was also 
a sense in the room that limits were once again 
being set, and the corporation was re-entering the. 
game. 
Socolow was charged with taking the old Schorr 
script and removing overlap and repetition, and 
then cutting the second report down to size. Soco- 
low told his wife that night that he and his col- | 
leagues might be out of jobs the next day. But he | 


managed to cut the story from fourteen minutes; _ 


he showed it to Cronkite, who bought it. 







Gould was furious. As far as he was concerned, _ 


the script had been gutted. As far as he was con- 


cerned, they had backed down to pressure. Even if 


the words were similar, the graphics were much 
weaker. 


Cronkite took the script to Salant, who approved: 


it—Well, let’s go, but this may be it. 
Paley was furious, in a special rage after it was 


broadcast. He and Salant went around one more 


time, and he made clear what he felt: this must. 
never happen again. But it was done, or almost 
done. 


17. Epilogue: A Few Character 
Studies 


few days after the 1972 election, when 
the Nixon Administration was riding its — 
highest, when the President was talking 


to his aides about how they were really going to _ 
get their enemies this time, Chuck Colson called 


Frank Stanton. This Administration was not going 
to play gentle games anymore. No more Mister 
Nice Guy. The Nixon Administration knew who its 
friends were and who its enemies were, and it was 
going to bring CBS to its knees on Madison Ave- 
nue and Wall Street. The CBS stock was going to- 















collapse. When Richard Nixon got through with- 


CBS, there was going to be damn well nothing left. 
They were going to take away CBS’s five owned 
and operated stations (a major source of CBS's 
wealth). “We'll break your network,” Stanton 
heard him say. On he went, with a litany of what 
the Administ-ation was going to do to CBS. Stan- 
ton was not surprised, but he was upset. There was 
a dimension of fury and arrogance to Colson’s ha- 
rangue that, even from this Administration, was 
_ chilling. If a CBS reporter had found a top Nixon 
aide making similar threats to the head of U.S. 
Steel or Genzral Motors, it would have become the 
lead story that night. But Frank Stanton, who had 
‘come to love the news department but also loved 
| to lobby, said nothing: he was not about to chal- 
lenge the Administration. Later, long after the 
Nixon Admvnistration was on the defensive and 
coming apart, he put his account of these con- 
frontations in an affidavit. 

















here were several other footnotes to CBS's 
two Watergate shows. A few days after 
: they ran, Katharine Graham of the Wash- 
ington Post happened to see Bill Paley at a party. 
Until then she had felt that the Post was covering 
Watergate pretty much alone, and that no one else 
as joining the fight. But now, in her view, CBS 
was with the Post, and to her mind that meant 
that Bill Paley and she were together. CBS had en- 
_larged the story, given it a national constituency, 
an ore muscle. So she ran over and kissed him. 
“You saved us,” she said. He seemed to freeze just 
a little bit. It was precisely what he did not want 
to hear. 


The day that Frank Stanton retired, in the 

-spring of 1973, a small party was given for him. It 
_ was not an occasion he looked forward to. He was 
_ privately very bitter about how his career at CBS 
_ had wound up, and about the trouble between him 
and Paley. He did not, in fact, want to retire. So 
the party was kept small, just a few old friends 
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who had fought some of the same battles at CBS. 
It happened by chance to be the day that all the- 

Nixon people fell out of the tree: Mitchell, Halde- ` 
man, Ehrlichman, Dean. And Stanton, usually so 

correct, proper, and reserved, terned to a friend. 

The ferocity of his words, and the language, 

shocked his old friends: “I hope they get that little 

son of a bitch Colson, too.” 


At the time that Watergate broke open, William 
S. Paley was in China, far from the flood of news 
that the top ranks of the Nixon Administration : 
were either resigning or being indicted. Paley, trav- 
eling with Gordon Manning, got back to Hong 


Kong, where a huge stack of the New York Times: 


was waiting for them. On the way back to America- 
Paley read them, one after ancther. He said very 
little as he read, just occasionally sucking in his 
breath. A light gasp or two. After several hours he 
turned to Manning and asked how it could hap- = 
pen. These were all educated men. They had all 
been to law school. How could it have happened? 
Manning said it was simple. 

“Why?” asked Paley. 

“Because they lacked character,” said Manning. 

There was a long pause. “I guess you're right,” 
Paley said. 

But he evinced no regrets for having taken the 
Administration’s side against the news division’s on 
Watergate. Indeed, those who knew Paley well 
were sure that by the time he got back to America 
he was already congratulating himself for having 
had the courage to stand up to all that pressure 
from those terrible people. The Murrow-Paley tra- 
dition, he must have thought, still lived. He was 
the one who had made sure that they ran those 
two fine reports right before the election. Sure 
enough, when this reporter went to interview him 
about other matters, Paley got the subject over to 
Watergate and he seemed to expand with pride: 
CBS had done what no one else had done on Wa- 
tergate; it had stood alone, had taken the Wash- 
ington Post’s local story and made it a national 
story, and he, Bill Paley, was very proud of it. O 
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don’t know why Indians get so drunk. A tall 
old Indian in faded Levis and a fine Zuni 

A belt. His hair was white and long, knotted 
with raspberry yarn at his neck. 

The strange thing was that for a year or so we 
were always at Angel’s at the same time. But not 
at the same times. I mean some days ld go at 
seven on a Monday or maybe at six-thirty on a 
Friday evening and he would be there. ne 

Mrs. Armitage had been different, although she 
was old too. That was in New York at the San 
Juan Laundry on Fifteenth Street. Puerto Ricans. 


Suds overflowing onto the floor. I was a young: | 
mother then and washed diapers on Thursday 
mornings. She lived above me, in 4-C. One morn- _ 
ing at the laundry she gave me a key and I took 


it. She said that if I didn’t see her on Thursdays it _ 


meant she was dead and would I please go find a 
her body. That was a terrible thing to ask of some- 


one; also then I had to do my laundry on Thurs: Oe 
days. 

She died on a Monday and I never went back to. 
the San Juan. The super found her. I don’t know 
how. H ee 
For months, at Angel’s, the Indian and I did not 
speak to each other, but we sat next to each other 
in connected yellow plastic chairs, like at airports: 





They skidded in the’ ripped linoleum and the 


sound hurt your teeth. a 
He used to sit there looking at my hands. Not 
directly, but into the mirror across from us, above 
the Speed Queen washers. At first it didn’t bother `; 
me. An old Indian staring at my hands through | 
the dirty mirror, between yellowed IRONING $1.50 
A DUZ. and orange Day-Glo Serenity prayers. GOÐ 
GRANT ME THE SERENITY TO ACCEPT THE THINGS I ` 


CANNOT CHANGE. But then I began to wonder if he __ 
had something about hands. It made me nervous, | 
him watching me smoke and blow my nose, leaf _ 


through VEND magazines and Newsweeks years 
old. Lady Bird going down the rapids. So 
Finally he got me staring at my hands. I saw | 


him almost grin because he caught me staring at : : 


my own hands. For the first time our eyes met in 
the mirror, beneath DON’T OVERLOAD THE MA- 
CHINES. : 

There was panic in my eyes. I looked into my __ 





own eyes and back down at my hands. Horrid age o 


spots, two scars. Un-Indian, nervous, lonely hands. 
I could see children and men and gardens in my 
hands. 

His hands that day (the day I noticed mine) 
were one on each taut blue thigh. Most of the time 
his hands shook badly and he just let them shake 
in his lap, but that day he was holding them still. 












The effort to keep them from shaking turned his 
adobe knuckles white. 

The only time I had spoken with Mrs. Armitage 
outside of the laundry was when her toilet had 
overflowed and was pouring down through the 
chandelier on my floor of the building. The lights 
were still burning while the water splashed rain- 
_ bows through them. She gripped my arm with her 

cold dying hand and said, “It’s a miracle, isn’t it?” 

His name was Tony. He was a Jicarilla Apache 

from up north. One day I hadn’t seen him but I 

knew it was his fine hand on my shoulder. He 
gave me three dimes. I didn’t understand, almost 
said thanks, but then I saw that he was shaky-sick 
and couldn’t work the dryers. Sober, it’s hard. You 
have to turn the arrow with one hand, put the 
dime in with the other, push down the plunger, 
then turn the arrow back for the next dime. 

_ He came back later, drunk, just as his clothes 

` were starting to fall limp and dry. He couldn’t get 

the door open, passed out in the yellow chair. My 
clothes were dry, I was folding. 

Angel and I got Tony back onto the floor of the 
¿pressing room. Hot. Angel is responsible for all the 

AA prayers and mcottoes. DON’T THINK AND DON’T 
DRINK. Angel put a coid wet sock on Tony’s head 
and knelt beside him. 

“Brother, believe me ... I’ve been there 
right down there in the gutter where you are. I 
know just how you feel.” 

Tony didn’t open his eyes. Anybody says he 
‘knows just how somebedy feels is stupid. 
Angel’s Laundromat is in Albuquerque, Ne 

= Mexico. It is on Fourth Street. Shabby shops and 

junkyards, secondhand stores with army cots, boxes 

of one-socks, 1940 editions of Good Hygiene. Grain 
stores and motels for lovers and drunks and old 
<o women with hennaed hair and small dogs who do 
their laundry at Angei’s. Teen-age Chicano brides 

. goto Angel’s. Towels, pink shortie nighties, bikini un- 

` derpants that say Thursday. Their husbands wear blue 

overalls with names in script on the pockets. I like to 
wait and see the names appear in the mirror vision of 

‘the dryers. Tine, Corky, Junior. 

Traveling people go to Angel’s. Dirty mattresses, 

rusty high chairs tied to the roofs of dented old 

< Buicks. Leaky oil paas, leaky canvas water bags. 

Leaky washing machines. The men sit in the cars, 
shirtless, crush Hamm's cans when they're empty. 

~~ But it’s Indians who go to Angel’s mostly. 
Pueblo Indians from San Felipe and Laguna and 
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Sandia. Tony was the only Apache I ever met, at 
the laundry or anywhere. I like to sort of cross my 
eyes and watch the dryers full of Indian chothes 
blurring the brilliant swirling purples and oranges 
and reds and pinks. 

I go to Angel’s. I’m not sure why, it’s noi just 
the Indians. It’s across town from me. Orly a 
block away is the Campus, air-conditioned, soft 
rock on the Muzak. New Yorker, Ms., and Ccsmo- 
politan. Wives of graduate assistants go there and 
buy their kids Zero bars and Cokes. The Campus 
Laundry has a sign, like most laundries do, ?osı1- 
TIVELY NO DYEING. I drove all over town with a 
green bedspread until I came to Angel’s with his 
yellow sign, YOU CAN DIE HERE ANYTIME. 

I could see it wasn’t turning deep purple tut a 
darker muddy green, but I wanted to come back 


anyway. I liked the Indians and their laundry. The 


broken Coke machine and the flooded floor re- 
minded me of New York. Puerto Ricans mopping, 

mopping. Their pay phone was always out of or- 
` der, like Angel’s. Would I have gone to find Mrs. 


-=< Armitage’s body on a Thursday? 


“I am chief of my tribe,” the Indian said. He 
had just been sitting there, sipping port, looking at 
my hands. 

He told me that his wife worked cleaning 
houses. They had had four sons. The youngest one 
had committed suicide, the oldest had died in Viet- 
nam. The other two were school bus drivers. 

“You know why I like you?” he asked. 

“No, why?” 

“Because you are a redskin.” He pointed to my 
face in the mirror. I do have red skin, and no, I 
never had seen a red-skinned Indian. 

He liked my name, pronounced it in Italian. 
Luchia. He had been in Italy in World War II. 
Sure enough there was a dog tag in with his beau- 
tiful silver and turquoise necklaces. It had a big 
dent in it. “A bullet?” No, he used to chew it 
when he got scared or horny. 

Once he suggested that we go lie down in his 
camper and rest together. 

“Eskimos say laugh together.” I pointed to the 
lime-green Day-Glo sign, NEVER LEAVE THE MA- 
CHINES UNATTENDED. We both giggled, laugh ng 


together on our connected plastic chairs. Then we 


sat, quiet. No sound but the sloshy water, rhythmic 
as ocean waves. His Buddha hand held mine. 

A train passed. He nudged me: “Great big iron 
horse!” and we started giggling all over again. 
© Ihave a lot of unfounded generalizations about 
people, like all blacks are bound to like Charlie 
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Parker, Germans are horrible, all Indians havea 


weird sense of humor like my mother’s. One favor- 
ite of hers is when this guy is bending down tying 
his shoe and another comes along and beats him 
up and says, “You’re always tying your shoe!” The 
other one is when a waiter is serving and he spills 
beans in somebody’s lap and says, “Oh, oh, I 
spilled the beans.” Tony used to repeat these to 
me on slow days at the laundry. 

Once he was very drunk, mean drunk, got into a 
fight with some Okies in the parking lot. They 
busted his Jim Beam bottle. Angel said he’d buy — 
him a half-pint if he would listen to him in the 
pressing room. I moved my clothes from the 
washer to the dryer while Angel talked to Tony 
about One day at a time. 

When Tony came out he shoved his dimes into 
my hand. I put his clothes into a dryer while he 
struggled with the Jim Beam bottle cap. Before I 
could sit down he hollered at me. 

“I am a chief! I am a chief of the Apache tribe! 
Shit!” 

“Shit yourself, Chief.” He was just sitting there, 


drinking, looking at my hands in the mirror. “How. 


come you do the Apache laundry?” 
I don’t know why I said that. It was a horrible | 
thing to say. Maybe I thought he would laugh. He. 
did, anyway. . 
“What tribe are you, redskin?” he said, watching 
my hands take out a cigarette. 
“You know my first cigarette was lit by a 
prince? Do you believe that?” 
“Sure I believe it. Want a light?” 


He lit my cigarette and we smiled at each other. _ 


We were very close and then he passed out and T` 
was alone in the mirror. Er 
There was a young girl, not in the mirror but. 


sitting by the window. Her hair curled in the mist, 


wispy Botticelli. I read all the signs. GoD GIVE ME 

THE COURAGE. NEW CRIB—NEVER USED—BABY DIED, 
The girl put her clothes into a turquoise basket. 

and she left. I moved my clothes to the table, _ 


checked Tony’s, and put in another dime. I was : 
alone in Angel’s with Tony. I looked at my hands aS 


and eyes in the mirror. Pretty blue eyes. i 
Once I was on a yacht off Vina del Mar. I bor- 
rowed my first cigarette and asked the Prince Aly 
Khan for a light. “Enchanté,” he said. He didn't 
have a match, actually. = 
I folded my laundry, and when Angel came 

back I went home. 
I can’t remember when it was that I realized I 
had never seen the old Indian again. [0 




















As the snow falls I brush it away : 
With a delicate broom so as not to use a shovel. 
Every hour I go out to the long wa k ; 
Conquer the new swirls and pile as if rsistence 
Were a virtue to keep up with natu 


If T did norba I I would be snowed in 
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by Laurence Sheehan 


Maen is the time to take stock 
of the vegetable patch. Results 
of the fall planting are gone from sight 
under mulch and snow, the new seed 
‘atalogues are pouring in, and the cof- 
ee is perking. What better moment to 
inalyze the mud-stained pages of our 
arden journal and perhaps learn a 
hing or two for next year’s ef- 
ort? 
il see we got off to a good 
tart last spring: 
_ “May 3—turned over ground— 
ood for back.” 
‘On May 18 I recorded putting 
n carrots, radishes, beets, beans, 
tmuda onions. and marigolds 
ind nasturtiums—the flowers 
being installed because I had 
run into four articles that week 
nthe. subject of “companion 
pening” The nasturtiums even- 
lly. snaked themselves into 
ur two carrot rows and made 
am awful tangle. The marigolds 
Brew to prizewinning ec all 
around the garden and shaded 
the vegetables. I cleared them 
out with a chain saw just before 
Thanksgiving. but by then it was 
ao late. 


Planted more vegetables, including 
four nice pepper plants. on Sunday, 

May 25. Flipping ahead in the log for a 
moment, I see ] had to dig up the pep- 
pers and replant them on June 23. 
Thats when it dawned on me that I 
had not removed the nylon netting in 
which the peppers had come packed 
from the nursery. That was why the 
peppers had not seemed to be growing 
any in the meantime. A dream must 
have revealed this oversight to me (I 
dreamed a lot about the garden), but 
the journal doesn’t say when. 

What happened to all the radishes? 
First-graders sprout them in pencil 
boxes every spring. they're so easy to 
grow. I failed with French Breakfast on 
May 25, White Tipped Scarlet on June 
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25, and White Icicle on July 8. Note for 
1976: buy new brands and/or shun 
those planting dates. 

On the other hand the cucumbers 
came in nicely. We picked the first ones 
on July 19 and others at regular inter- 
vals thereafter. I had just as many en- 
tries on cucumbers in my logbook as 1 
did on the appalling growth of the ` 
marigolds. We had more than our share’ 
of them: “July 25—picked 5 cukes™: 
“July 29~picked still more cukes and 
piled them on kitchen counter”; “July 
30—picked half-dozen vegetable mär- 





rows, as they are called down in Aus) | 


tralia”; “August 5—hauled in more 
‘cowcumbers,’ as Mrs. Gamp refers to: 
them in Martin Chuzzlewit’; “August 
8—harvested 12 more damn things, as 
my wife speaks of them,” ete,” 
etc. me 

We had beans for two on July” 
7, I see. Actually not once ‘all 
summer long were we able. to 
gather enough beans to serve 
4.3, which is the size of our av- 
erage family, at one sitting, ex- 
cept the one time we threw in. 
yellow bush beans with green 
pole beans. “Bad mix on china,” 
I wrote. 

We ate our first tomato, of 
the “Big Boy“ family, on July 
13, which isn’t bad for Con- 
necticut (Zone 3 on your USDA’ 
climate map), I guess. but I also 
note that we didn’t get to our 
second tomato until early in Au- 
gust, and we had to share that 
one with a worm. 

Backtracking just a bit, | 
planted celery and cabbage on”. 




















_ “Hisbasicstrategy _ 
consists of handshaking 
and street-cornering 
his way into familiarity.” 
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“Jimmy who? That derisive question was often asked in Georgia when the peanut farmer 
first ran for governor in 1966. But not when he made it on his second try, in 1970.” 


The series Candidates ’76 demon- 
strates a basic habit of mind at TIME: 
that you understand the news better — 
when you understand the people who 
make the news. 

You know what TIME does. And 


The handshaker and street-cornerer 
is Jimmy Carter, ex-Governor of Geor- 
gia and the subject of a capsule biog- 
raphy, one of a series exclusive in 
TIME, on 1976's presidential hopefuls. 

You might have begun this article 
thinking “Jimmy who?” But after you reading it every week reminds you 
were finished you would know him well. how well. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 















June 1, pumpkins and gourds in the 

compost heap on June 12, and about 
fifteen red raspberry canes on June 15. 
Technically raspberries are not vegeta- 
bles. but I entered them in the garden 
_ Journal because first, they cost money, 


and second, they're a lot of work to 
plant, and third, I found out the next 
day I had located them across the prop- 
erty line in the neighbor's yard. 

Lers see, on June 20 I bought two 
nice broccoli plants at a church fair in 
‘town: but they flowered and became 
bitter a week after I stuck them in with 
the marigolds. I kept watering them in 
the hope that they would at least draw 
the slugs away from my cabbages, 
which by this time were riddled with 
holes. The dozen tiny in- -ground swim- 
oming pools of warm beer I had in- 
stalled throughout the garden had not 
lured these rascals to their watery 
graves as I had been led to believe 
would happen by one Joan Lee Faust 
of the New York Times gardening staff. 

On July 13, I made my first and only 
entry in the journal regarding a mole 
on. the premises. Apparently such an 

imal had tunneled into the patch just 

fore that date, sniffed around for 
ything smacking of vittles, and left, 
never to return. A real comedian. 

“Week of July 14-18: two dozen let- 

tuce bolted like “extension ladders” and 
went to seed in splendid fashion, be- 
coming as bitter as the broccoli. 

On July 21, I departed from strictly 
organic methods and sprayed the Japa- 
mese beetles on my pole beans with a 
“deadly poison known as Sevin. When 
>the family found out about this (my son 
_ Said he could hear the beetles coughing 
‘at might), no one would talk to me for a 
week. 

I had tried more humane ways of get- 
ting rid of those beetles, such as crushing 
them with my fingers. or suffocating them 
In a glass jar. But I must have suffered 
Some kind of moral blackout when I saw 
_ that these methods weren't working fast 
enough, and that the pole beans, having 

made their counterclockwise dance to the 
sun up my eight-foot poles. and having 
flowered in preparation for putting out 
_ their crop, were still in jeopardy. Any- 
way, I sprayed. 


A“ this episode, the garden journal 
seems to have turned into a list- 
ing of mishaps that stress the negative 
and the bizarre. 

“July 26—mockingbird drowns in pail 
of manure tea.” 

“July 30—tripped and fell on compost 
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heap.” 
it.) 

“August 8—picked skinny eggplant in 
shape of question mark.” 

The final entry is dated August 14: 

“Spinach still only an inch high after 
6 wks. Threw out Bermuda onions 
which have gene soft. Pulled up beets 
from neighbors plot while they are at 
beach.” 

In fact, our first year of gardening 
was not as bad as I made it seem in the 
journal, especially after the beetle crisis. 
A kind of false fall had set in, mentally, 
by August 14, I think, and I began to 


see things out of perspective. 
Also. | realize now that my gardening 
venture had lacked a spiritual side. All 


(The gourd vines had overrun | 


I had cared about was getting a lot of 


productivity out of my patch. or at least 
enough to justify the $68.75 I had in- 
vested in seeds, seedlings, peat moss, 
cow manure, bamboo poles, deadly 

Sevin, and a fancy notebook. 

I know now it takes years, maybe even 
decades. to make the kitchen garden pay 
off, and in the meantime a kind of sweet 
forbearance is absolutely essential. 

Which is why I don’t plan to keep a 
log of my activities in the black earth 
next spring. Pll read Wordsworth and 
Walden and the Whole Earth Catalog. 
And I may go halvsies on a secondhand 
roto-tiller with a neighbor—the one whe 
owns my raspberry bushes. But 1 will 
not write. 





NOW AND IN ENGLAND 
by William Abrahams 


arold Pinter’s most recent play, No 
Man’s Lard, had its first perfor- 
mances in 1975 as part of the repertory 
for spring and early summer of the Na- 
tional Theatre, at the Old Vie in Lon- 
don. With an extraordinary cast that in- 
cludes Sir John Gielgud and Sir Ralph 
Richardson. directed by Peter Hall (suc- 
cessor to Lord Olivier as the head of 
the National Theatre), it quickly estab- 
lished itself as a play one must see 
(who would not want to watch the 





Harold Pinter 


Knights at play in all their virtuosity?) 


and hence almost impossible to see, 
given the limited number of seats and 
performances. In mid-July it was de- 
tached from the repertory and sent off 
to the West End for an independent 
run. Eventually, following in the hoof- 
prints, so to speak, of Equus, which also 
had its beginning at the National 
Theatre, it will make its way to New 
York. 


How audiences there will respond to. oS 


Pinter’s irretrievably English play. re- 


mains a matter of conjecture, for unlike 
Equus, it offers no fringe benefits inthe: ” 


form of frontal nudity, pyrotechnical 
Staging, or Laingian psychology made 
palatable. With dazzlefaent at the per- 
formances, I would guess. assuming that 
the English cast is brought over intact, 


and with perplexity, not entirely unjus- = 
tified. at its elusive subject. After all, | 
“But what does it mean?” was the ques: oe 


tion being asked in various touristic. ac- 
cents (French, Danish, German, Indian. 
and American) at the Old Vic last sum: 
mer, and very likely that will continue 
to be the question—especially at those 
post-performance seminars that were in- 
augurated in New York back in the 
days of Waiting for Godot, and are now 
an expected feature of any play with 
even the faintest claim to intellectual 
distinction, whether on or off Broadway. 
or at a university campus in Con- 
necticut, Ohio, or California. 

No help was forthcoming from the 
author himself: when it was: a question 
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of meaning, mum was the word. No 
~Shavian, elucidative prefaces for him! I 
“mention Shaw because, as it happened, 
one of the greatest of Shaw’s plays, 
Heartbreak House, written during World 
War I (thirteen years before Harold 
Pinter was born), was in the National’s 
repertory at the same time as No Man’s 
Land. To see the two plays—one an es- 
tablished “classic,” the other at the be- 
ginning of its existence—only a few 
nights apart was to be made forcibly 
aware of the differences in procedures of 
the older and the younger playwright. 
Of course, Shaw was not only a great 
playwright, he was also a great teacher, 
with an unshakable belief in the power 
and value of rational thought, as be- 
hooved a man born in the age of Victo- 
ria, and it was very much his intention 
that he not be misunderstood. Hence 
‘those prefaces that are themselves mas- 
terpieces of English expository prose; 
those detailed descriptions of characters 
and settings; those elaborate stage di- 
rections—most of which were faithfully 
adhered to by John Schlesinger in his 
production for the National Theatre. 


quote from Shaw partly for the sheer 
pleasure of it, partly as a way of ar- 
_tiving at Pinter. 

First, the opening of the preface: 
“Heartbreak House is not merely the 
name of the play which follows. . . . It 
is cultured, leisurely Europe before the 
war.” Second, from the final scene of 
the play itself, as the bombs are about 
to fall, almost but not quite on the 
Shotover house in “the hilly country in 
the middle of the north edge of Sus- 


Hector HusuaBye: And this ship 
we are all in? This soul’s prison we 
call England? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER: The captain is 
in his bunk, drinking bottled ditch- 
water; and the crew is gambling in 
the forecastle. She will strike and 
sink and split. Do you think the 
laws of God will be suspended in 
favor of England because you were 
born in it? 


Brief though they are, these two quo- 
tations should make clear the deeply 
‘symbolic nature of Shaw’s play, and the 
specific meanings that attach to his use 
of symbolic devices. Down to the least 
detail his pedagogic intelligence is alert. 
Shaw allows no leeway for “inter- 
pretation” of what he means. Not only 
does he see to it that his metaphoric 
pronouncements reinforce his meanings 
and strip them of ambiguity (the ship 


1m? 


will “strike and sink”) but he guards 
against any possibility of being misun- 
derstood by explaining his play in ad- 
vance. 


f Shaw, by choice, then, became the 
great “explainer” in the theater, 
Pinter has chosen to be the great “mys- 
tfier,” whose plays are famous (notori- 
ously so, even to the point of parody) 
for their meaningful silences, their un- 
answered questions, their ambiguities, 
their symbolism admitting a multiplicity 
of interpretations. But this anarchic 
privilege of making his plays mean 
whatever one wants them to mean (tra- 
ditionally, they are parables of “the hu- 
man condition,” taking place anywhere, 
at any time) does a considerable in- 
justice to the achievement and particu- 
larity of No Man’s Land. 

The title—as symbolic as Heartbreak 
House—has its historical resonance, of 
course, taking us back to World War I, 
when the phrase was descriptive of that 
bleak, blasted space on the Western 
Front between the German trenches 
and the trenches of the Allied Forces. 
But Pinter is not writing a “war” play, 
no more than was Shaw, and his setting 
is not a battlefield but a very handsome 
drawing room, elegantly furnished—a 
great sweep of four windows in a semi- 
circular bay, curtained in green velvet— 
in a fashionable quarter of London. 
This might be Heartbreak House re- 
visited, “now and in England.” after 
two decimating wars and two further 
decades of social, financial, moral, and 
imperial attrition, What do we find 
there? 

Two men in their sixties, Hirst and 
Spooner, the former nattily dressed and 
evidently the host, for he is pouring 
drinks, the latter in “a very old and 
shabby suit; dark. faded shirt, creased 
spotted tie.” Hirst (played by Rich- 
ardson) is a successful man of letters, 
very rich and very drunk—in fact, an al- 
coholic on his way, in this first act, to 
total incoherence and stupor. Spooner 
(played by Gielgud) is also a man of 
letters, sprightly where Hirst is ponder- 
ous, gabby where he is taciturn, and a 
failure where Hirst is so notably, in his 
expensive drawing room, a success. In 
fact, Spooner is the epitome of the po- 
tentially gifted writer who has talked 
his gift away over countless pints in 
countless pubs. And it is in one such 
pub, the haunt, as he himself puts it, of 
“a particularly repellent lickspittling 
herd of literati,” that the two men have 
met by chance-for the first time earlier 





in the evening, and have adjourned, 
since closing time, to Hirst’s large house 
in NWI. 

When the play begins, Hirst, pouring 
whiskey at the cabinet, asks, “As it is?” 
and Spooner replies. “As it is, yes 
please, absolutely as it is.” This casual 
exchange of stereotyped phrases—pre- 
cisely what one says in such a situation, 
the offer of a drink in someone's 
house—might serve usefully as the 
motto, or epigraph, or signpost for Pin- 
ter’s play: “as it is,” the true subject of 
No Man’s Land. The crucial question, 
then (and how large it looms, for even 
when Pinter appears to be explicit in 
his symbolism he is a long way from 
being Shavian), is quite simply, “What 
does Pinter mean by ‘as it i?” To 
which one might fairly reply, the condi- 
tion of life, “now and in England.” 
That latter phrase, out of the armory of 
politicians and poets (it turns up, as 
readers of Four Quartets will remember, 
in “Little Gidding”), is heard early in 
No Man’s Land, one of the literary ech- 
oes that Pinter has strewn like land- 
mines through his text. (Indeed, the 
relevant passage from Eliot might have 
served him as an alternative epigraph: 
“There are other places/ Which also are 
the world’s end... ./ But this is the 
nearest, in place and time,/ Now and in 
England.”) Having risked this much, I 
hasten to add that Pinter’s “as it is,” 
being allegorical, makes no claim to re- 
producing in documentary fashion the 
world one encountered leaving the the- 
ater in London last summer. 

That Britain is suffering yet another 
of the crises that have plagued the 
country since the end of World War I 
would have been clear to all but the 
most unobservant of visitors. One read 
about it in the newspapers; one heard 
about it from friends and acquaint- 
ances. The symptoms are familiar in 
outline from the past. but considerably 
more pronounced: spiraling inflation, 
the value of the pound declining, indus- 
trial strikes and slowdowns, an even 
more oppressive burden of taxation that 
weighs most heavily upon the profes- 
sional and middle classes, threatening 
their extinction. Very likely Britain will 
“muddle through,” as it has done so fa- 
mously in the past; but the possibility 
that it may not looms specterlike in the 
middle distance, and accounts, perhaps. 
for an atmosphere in which depression 
and a kind of strident gaiety are inter- 
mingled—the atmosphere that Pinter 
evokes so skillfully and disturbingly in 
No Man’s Land. 


I aa and Snooner—the one a suc- 
cess, the other a failure—are 
merely opposite faces of the same social 


coin: both beleng to the class of gen- | 


temen, as their accent (still a decisive 
indicator in English life) 


proves. And beth are powerless. They 


are the captives (in a quite literal way) | 


of Hirsts guardians/nurses/caretakers—- 


Foster. a man in his thirties, and Briggs. | 


a man in his forties. When these two, 
who complete the cast enter in the 
middle of the first act and begin to 
speak, we know, thanks to the decisive 
indicator, that almost certainly they are 
thugs, and certainly not gentlemen. Yet 
these are not the good-hearted Cock- 
neys that Shaw would have beckoned 
into being (as, for example. the burglar 
in Heartbreak House) to signify the 
lower or working class. They are new 
men, flat, quasi-transatlantically ac- 
cented, sinister, and outside the bound- 
aries of class. “A good work of art 
tends to move me.” says Foster. “You 
follow me? Pr not a cunt, you know.” 

Poor drunken Hirst. poor gabbing 
Spooner, measured against the threat- 
ening, hinted-at realities of Foster and 
Briggs—how frail and anachronistic they 
seem, survivers from a discarded his- 
tory. “All we have left.” says Spooner. 
“is the English language.” and together 
he and Hirst are allowed by their cre- 
ator to offer a virtuoso display of lan- 
guage in action, resonant, allusive, echo- 
ing (deliberately) Henry James, T. S. 
Eliot, and others of the pantheon, the 
conventions of upper-class theater dia- 
logue, on the battlefteld and in the 
drawing room. So we have Hirst and 
Spooner featly footing it among 
echoes--resorting to parody, the form 
that remains to them after the substance 
has gone—aad able, as if by magic, to 
become a variety of stock characters in 
any number of stock situations. For a 
single example: the stiff-upper-lip con- 
vention, which extends in a line from 
Journey’s End to In Which We Serve, 
and which in 1975 is closer to idiocy 
than heroism: 


“You did say you had a good 
war, didn’t you?” 

“A rather good one, yes.” 

“How splendid—Destroyers?” 

“Torpedo boats.” 

“First rate. kill aay Germans?” 

“One er two.” 

“Well done.” 


But mastery of language is no salva- 
tion, when it becomes an end in itself. 
And in due course, the real end comes: 


immediately | 
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Eight stories by Sean O’Faotarn, 
his ninth collection and one of his 
best, by the evergreen romantic and 
sophisticate who is one of the world’s 
great masters. One, “Liberty,” ap- 
peared in The Atlantic, and five in 
Playboy. (Though not explicit, they 
are decidedly erotic.) 


For sheer exuberant virtuosity, we 
enjoy comparing him to another sort 
of maestro, Artur Rubinstein. Listen: 


“Even to look at, they were a mis- 
match: the doctor straight and spare 
as a spear, radiating propriety from 
every spiky bone of his body, as short 
of step as a woman and as carefully 
dressed from his wide-brimmed 
bowler hat to the rubber tip of his 
mottled, gold-headed malacca cane; 
the poet striding beside him, halting 
only to swirl his flabby tweeds; 
his splendid hydrocephalic head 
stretched behind his neck like a bal- 
loon; his myopic eyes glaring at the 
clouds over the roofs through the 
thick lenses of his glasses . . .” 


Or, in another mood: 


“As he stared, her naked arm came 
slowly back into the room between 
the door and the jamb, groping for 
the light switch. A plain gold bangle 
hung from the wrist. The jamb 
dragged back the shoulder of her 
blouse so that he saw the dark hair 
of her armpit. The window went 
black.” 


= We wish we had more space. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
and Other Stories 


by Sean O’Faolain 
$8.95 at your bookstore 
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Foster and Briggs are finally in control: 
“Nothing else will happen forever.” Or, 
as Spooner is allowed to put it more 
eloquently. speaking an epitaph for 
Hirst and himself: “You are in no 
man’s land, which never moves, which 
never changes, which never grows older, 





but which remains forever, icy and si- 
lent.” 

We have come a long way from the 
end of Heartbreak House and Mrs. 
Hushabye’s joyous cry: “But what a 
glorious experience!” A lot of time and 
history have intervened. 








BECOMING SUPERB 


How to Control Yourself and The People Around You 


by Richard Lipez 


A corporate survivor’s manual that further 
refines techaiques developed by Michael Kordite, author of the best-selling 
People! How to Get Them, How to Use Them. 


l. Entering a room (choose one) 

A. standing on small trolley pulled 
by subordinate 

B. via heating duct 

C. plunge through skylight (let host 
sweep up glass) 

2. Appearance (etherwise smooth) 

A. stapled ears 

B. hyperbolic-paraboloid-shaped 
nose (if lueky) 

C. red wig (humorous) 

3. Leaving a room 

A. backwards 

B. sideways 

C. whooosh!! 

4. Posture (negotiating) 

A. scrunched up 

B. modified lotus (squash blossom) 

C. curled (flick tongue) 

5. Posture (saying No) (choose two) 

A. arms thrust forward stiffly (knee 
upraised) : 

B. lean forward 45 degrees (practice 
with Lally column) 

C. lie concealed between fake ceil- 
ing and tree ceiling (speak in 
eerie voice) 

6. Territory (defending, retaining) 

A. tell people you meet your name 
is “Hilltop” {usually not true) 

B. “picket fence” 

C. spiked headband (subtle) 

7. Territory (gaining, occupying) 

A. place ladybug on holder’s desk 

B. diversion by direct accomplice 
(colleague, small child) 

C. diversion by indirect accomplice 
(big dog) 

8. On the telephone 

A. count ten, then speak .. . count 
ten. then speak 

B. speak into earpiece 

C. leave caller on hold for six min- 
utes (overused) 


9. Office design 
A. visitors’ chairs’ backs to your desk 
B. your desk on four-foot raised 
platform 
C. murky pond between entrance 
and desk (no bridge) 
10. Management of superiors 
A. don’t point at stain on sleeve 
B. edge around behind him 
(her??!!) 
C. speak into earpiece 
11. Subordinates 
A. ignore 
B. feign interest 
C. “Have a nice day.” 
12. Key words 
A. maybe 
B. if 
C. NO! 
13. Disorienting “others” 
A. train fly to sit on nose (yours or 
theirs) (difficult, but pays off) 
B. hovering in mid-air (timing cru- 
cial) 
C. nerve gas 
14. Peers 
A. avoid 
B. eliminate 
C. humiliate (“kiss ’n° tell’) 
15. Facial control (practice at mirror) 
A. shut mouth (Elmer’s glue) 
B. no blinking (Elmer’s glue on 
eyelids) 
C. steady gaze (insert radishes be- 
hind glasses) 
16. Wrong shoes 
A. Adidas 
B. high-sided black Keds 
C. platforms with shiny pink spangles 
17. Accessories (mix ’n* match) 
A. Adidas bag 
B. jar of caterpillars 
C. shoulder-holster bulge (pork 
chop in inside breast pocket) 





18 Greetings ¢choose two, inter- 
aac 
. “Howyadoin’? 

: “Nice to see you.” 

C. “MmmmpfTf.” (with steady gaze— 
see above) 

19, Voice control 

A. record and edit remarks a day 
ahead (lip sync) 

B. resonant baritone: make sure has 
changed (no creaking): same 
goes for women 

C. learn to throw your—(send $1.60) 

20. Movement (standing) 

A. no swaying side te side 

B. no rotating shoulders (or hips) 

C. inch forward 

21. Movement (sitting) 

A. gradually inflate body to 10 per- 
cent over normal size (practice 
daily, 12 minutes) 


use 


sept 





B. swivel (slowly. like restaurant 
atop Space Needle) 
C. inch chair forward 
. Movement (place to place) 
A. smooth cornering 
B. sedan chair (some risks) 
C. goose sted (modified) 
“Moving In” (up) 
A. on little cat feet 
B. good eye contact 
C. unaccompanied by 
person 
24. “Moving Ovt” (up?) 
A. return key 
B. check stairwells 
C. destroy hostages 
D. write “how-to” book about above 
25. Self-image 
A. positive 
B. positively gorgeous 
C. superb 


Mh 
ho 


bho 
nd 


“colored” 


CULTURE WATCH 
by Benjamin DeMott 


The original man 


A self-improver since youth, I check 
out foreign newspapers in the library at 
least once a month, seeking broadening, 
and lately there's been a payoff from 
the London Fimes—the paper's coverage 
of the Stonehouse case. John Stone- 
house, MP, you’H remember, is the 
banker-politico who, a year or so ago, 
vanished frora Miami where in theory 
he had been starting a business trip. 
(Just before he split he told a business 
associate, Mr. James Charlton, that he 
was going swimming.) A few months 
later he turned up, under another name, 
in Australia, and was hustled home to 
face charges of embezzlement. 

At a subsequent magistrate’s hearing, 
prosecution spokesmen mentioned “sto- 
len riches,” accused the MP of running 
up huge debts on credit cards, stripping 
company bank accounts to the sum of 
close to £100,000 and spending four 
months planning how to “fake a death.” 
They also let fall that there was a Mrs. 
Buckley, a “secretary,” in the equation. 
“On November 21,” said the Times, list- 
ing the allegations, “seme of Mrs. Buck- 
ley’s clothes were flown to Australia 
along with some of Mr. Stonehouse’s, 
which had had the labels cut out.” 

Details like this have a teasing effect. 
At the moment when it came to mind, 
the notion of clipping out the labels 

were Mr. Stonchouse and Mrs. 


Buckley together? How exactly did the 
eyes meet? Companionable joint con- 
gratulation? The same again on the 
parting, Mr. Stonehouse talking about a 
little dip, having no intention as he 
spoke of ever revisiting the strand at 
hand. What did the voice within say at 
that moment?—Tah, James Charlton. 
Wouldn't you be shattered if you knew? 

But it wasn’t, as it happens, these 
morsels that held me. It was a passage 
in a speech Mr. Stonehouse delivered in 
the House of Commons, by permission, 
on the subject of his disappearance. The 
passage, which occurred just after a de- 
scription of the impact of the 1974 
banking crisis, ran as follows: 


In 1974, with the collapse of many 
secondary banks and the problems 
of the British economy, the strains 
became ever worse. There seemed 
no escape from the awesome pres- 
sures which were squeezing the will 
to live from the original man. Ev- 
erything he had lived for and 
worked for seemed to be damned 

. The orginal man had become 
a burden tc himself, to his family 
and to his friends. He could no 
longer take the strain and had to 
go. Hence [Stonehouse added] the 
emergence of the parallel person- 
ality, the disappearance, and the 
long absence during the period of 
recovery. 
What caught me in this was the sty- 

lishness of the self-objectification—the 


splendid air of research science in the 
phrase the original man, the remarkable 
specimen sense of self. How easy it is 
to slip these idioms and personae into 
one’s inter.or monologue, to carpenter 
them into the deep structure! I see 
Original Man, doer of my ancient 
shameful deeds, in a dimmish back- 
ground; nearer, almost middle ground, 
stands Parzllel Personality, a pushy type 
who, arriving late, has nevertheless el- 
bowed his way forward to notice; up 
front, looking back at these two with a 
perfectly civil but unillusioned eye, 
stands a rether nicer chap called J~I as. 
in “I.” Keeping a seemly distance, obvi- 
ously conrected to the others by noth- 
ing more substantive than a courteous 
squinting curiosity, he has an altogether 
happy mamner; as one gazes at him one 
knows he’s the sort that he and I, we, 
you and they, even one as well, can ab- 
solutely trast. 

Granted it’s heartless to joke about a 
man in a jam, still-it's equally bad to 
fail to keep track of stages in the devel- 
opment of our aptitude for shucking off 
unwanted former selves, The Stone- 
house scheme for self-appraisal, 
whether broadening or merely spaced- 
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out, clearly is a breakthrough, and Fd 
give a First to our Parliamentary corre- 
spondent for finding it worth a line. 


Art before life? 


“The commonest kind of missing per- 
son is the adolescent girl, closely fol- 
lowed by the teen-age boy. ... There 
is another minor peak in the third 
decade of life, less markedly working- 
class, and constituted by husbands and 
wives trying to run out... . Older 
cases of genuine and lasting dis- 
appearance are extremely rare... . 
When John Marcus Fielding dis- 
appeared, he therefore contravened all 
social and statistical probability. Fifty- 
seven years old, rich, happily married, 
with a son and two daughters; on the 
board of several City companies .. . 
owner of one of the finest Elizabethan 
manor houses in East Anglia, with an 
active interest in the running of his ad- 
joining eighteen-hundred-acre farm . . . 
he was a man who, if there were an 
-arium of living human stereotypes, 
would have done very well as a model 
of his kind. ... It would have been 
very understandable if he had felt that 
one or the other side of his life had be- 
come too time-consuming .. . but the 
most profoundly anomalous aspect of 
his case was that he was also a Con- 
servative Member of Parliament 
the hunt was at last placed firmly in 
professional hands.” (From the opening 
of John Fowles’s story “The Enigma,” 
published just before the Stonehouse 
caper in THe Esony Tower (Little, 
Brown, $7.95). 


A few bad habits 


I was worse than late catching up 
with Antonioni’s most recent film, The 


Passenger—would have missed it alto- 
gether if it hadn’t shown up in a 
dreamy double bill with Sunday, Bloody 
Sunday at a $1 upper-Broadway movie 
house the last time I was in New York. 
The story is about a TV journalist 
(played by Jack Nicholson) based in 
North Africa who, offered an opportu- 
nity (by a courtryman’s sudden death 
in the hotel room next to his) to flee his 
life, seizes the chance on the run. Much 
to remember in this movie—most no- 
tably the scenes, eerie, fluid, calm, 
wherein the exchange of identities is ef- 
fected. Carrying a dead body from one 
room to another seems as weightless a 
deed as detaching and remounting a 
passport photo; the tape-recorded “day 
before,” in which the dead man speaks 
easily, conversationally, is smoothly in- 
terchangeable with the still ticking 
present in whick he’s nothing but the 
whisper of shuffled paper. 

As for the acting: by “doing noth- 
ing,” Nicholson communicates a throw- 
away Why not?-.sm highly appropriate 
for one who, having trashed his former 
self, lives each mstant as a becoming, 
all fixity gone. (“I’ve run out on every- 
thing—my wife, a house, an adopted 
child, a successfui job—everything but a 
few bad habits.) Why not tell the 
whole story, this minute, flatly, 
abruptly, straight! out, to that pretty 
stranger over there? (Extremely pretty: 
the stranger is Maria Schneider.) Why 
not contemplate other identities to 
come? A novelis: in Cairo? waiter in 
Gibraltar? The film enters upon a 
Robbe-Grillet phase toward the end— 
affectless voice-ever descriptions of 
comings and goings in a courtyard. But 
the compositional beauty, together with 
the arid, curling half-humorous puz- 
zlement of Nicholson’s voice, contin- 
uously undercuts portentousness, 
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And something penetrating about dis- 
appearance-fantasy does come clear. In 
the opening frames Nicholson, pursuing 
a tip about a guerrilla headquarters, ar- 
rives in an African village, minus lan- 
guage or contacts, seeking information, 
He is offered instead a vision of a zero 
self, is treated aş minimal man, ciga- 
rette dispenser, tool, fool, nonbeing—as 
a person to whom not the smallest mea- 
sure of separate personal significance 
need be conceded. Many a traveler, I 
imagine—traveler or “passenger”—will 
feel the truth of the moment. Self- 
importance collapses, the “I” discovers 
its nothing but air, fuzz on a mop 
string, one bummed butt. It asks, What 
is identity that so much is made of it? 
And the query leads on ... In this 
film it leads first to an acknowledgment 
of the emptiness of the hero’s work, 
then to a cry of protest; in the end the 
question itself seems the chief invitation 
to disappearance. 

The Passenger is occasionally man- 
nered and nervous, often uncertain 
about its subject. distrustful of its own 
metaphysical élan. The hero’s center of 
being remains elusive~shadowy as that 
of a Hawthorne disappearer, visible 
only as a magician’s fingers are at those 
delicate instants of display when in- 
nocence is claimed. But the film’s chill 
mastery of cut-and-run psychology is, 
for long stretches, striking. 


The prison beauty shop 


Reread on the eve of the trial, Roll- 
ing Stone’s pieces on Patty Hearst help 
one to reach out to the girl. (“The In- 
side Story,” by Howard Kohn and Da- 
vid Weir. The authors were aided, says 
the wise money, by Jack Scott, former 
athletic director at Oberlin who, after 
winning a $40,000 settlement from the 
college over a severance dispute, set up 
as author and angel of radical causes.) 
The scramble-shambles side of the per- 
egrinations of the three fugitives, Patty 
Hearst and William and Emily Harris, 
following the May, 1974, wipe-out of 
the SLA, comes across clearly. So, too, 
does the dependence upon Scott, who 
(by this account) bankrolled the fugi- 
tives’ summer in a Pennsylvania farm- 
house, drove Ms. Hearst back and forth 
across the country, patiently endured 
abuse from those he was saving, and, 
for a period on toward the end, became 
Randolph Hearst's friend and drinking 
companion. The reporters, presuming 
that becoming another (Patty into 
Tania) induces a sense of being sepa- 





rated by untraversable distance from 
those who claim to know you, work 
hard at dramatizing alienation. (On a 
visit to Patty Hearst in jail, Catherine 
Hearst, her mother, notices her daugh- 
ter’s natural brown hair “peeking out 
from under [a] red dye.” She asks—ac- 
cording to Kohn and Weir—“Why don’t 
you go to the prison beauty shop?” 
whereupon “‘Patty just smiled, as 
though to say, ‘Catherine will never 
change. ”) The reporters are also alert 
to the possibility that terror wears off, 
and their version of the weeks in the 
summer farmhouse is an idyll, complete 
with a hint that the fugitives may even 
have known glee and release, the joy of 
dress-up, while working on their reper- 
tory of disguises. 

Not much glee, however. The abduc- 
tion itself isn’t “done” in these pages, 
but the journeyings are, and in the 
reading they tighten a nerve. On the 
first desperate trip eastward, when Jack 
Scott would pull in for gas, Patty 
Hearst (say Kohn and Weir) ‘“fre- 
quently demanded he speed away as an 
attendant approached. ‘I don’t like the 
way he looks.’” What would it be like 
to stare and not stare, to read a face 
(your life in the balance), deciding 
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whether the face was reading yours, to 
try to guess whether that look was a 
“shy smile” or “knowing suspicion,” to 
try to avert one’s gaze naturally? How 
could one bear the inner intensity, con- 
stant newness, strangeness, edge-of-the- 
plank, stomach-emptying fear? Fear and 
elation? Fear and pride? 

Counsel are ready; may it be a fair 
trial. 


Anti-tourist 


I have a loved one with a travel 
hang-up—a person who (like me and 
many) is not getting younger, yet re- 
mains committed by habit to a fierce, 
yearly, six- or eight-week winter tour 
(leaving Auckland as this is written, 
Bangkok akead) . . . ventures that look 
depleting to someone who has about 
given up tripping. The opening pages of 
Dean MacCannell’s THe Tourist: A 
New THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS 
(Schocken, $8.95) suggested a negative 
view of travelers, whereupon an idea 
dawned. A gift book for the loved one 
against globe-trotting, just the thing, 
way to insinuate the wisdom of cooling 
it a little, enjoy an old-fashioned winter, 
see what the book says... 
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The Tourist, a sociological treatise on. 
tourism, is intermittently an interesting 
probe of i:s subject. For openers, it ad- 
vances the notion that mass tourism— 


self-conscious witnessing~ought to be 
regarded as a distinguishing feature of 
post-industrial ages. (The book’s debts, 
each decently acknowledged, are owed . 
to Veblen, Boorstin, and Goffman.) It 
moves from here to some potted history 
on the genesis of the phenomenon, in- 
cluding a cunning reading of two turn- 
of-the-ceatury Paris guidebooks that 
redefine various work places as attrac- 
tions, or “work displays,” and advise 
sightseers on how to participate in the 
life observed therein. Next the author 
considers touristic angst, which amounts 
in brief to this: tourists know what they . 
want and can’t have it. “The variety of 
understanding held out before tourists 
as an ideal, MacCannell writes, “is an ` 
authentic and demystified experience of 
an aspect of some society or other per- 
son.” They’re motivated “by a desire to 
see life es it is really lived, even to get 
in with the natives... .” But they 
haven’t a prayer, because the workers in 
these tourist attraction work places—to- 
bacco plant people or tapestry weavers 
or whatever—are themselves inauthentic, 
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can’t be knows at the level of “inter- 
personal relations.” They're always on, 
part of a show, and in that respect 
they're like the rest of us, patrolling 
post-industrial beats where “society is 
established through cultural representa- 
tions of reality,” no longer through 
work pure and plain. 

A point of view. But not, I’m afraid, 
an effective text for my particular pur- 
poses. The Tourist has, in the first place, 
a brutal jargon problem. (“. . . the fail- 
ure of Goffman and Lévi-Strauss to 
note the existence of social integration 
on a macro-stractural level in modern 
society can be traced to a method- 
ological deficiency: neither of them has 
developed the use of systemic variables 
for his analysis of social structure.” In- 
flict this upon your loved one?) It’s in a 
frenzy, furthermore, to speed up the 
pace of the times—to transform every 
worker into a portrayer of work, every 
job into a bit. (Hard to take if you’re 
grading your fiftieth blue book in a 
week ... Harg to take if youre the 
mason, Mr. Liebnow, just finishing a 
three weeks’ run in a show at our house 
called “Making a Fireplace and Chim- 
ney out of a Fence with Mortar, Ce- 
ment Mixer, and Muscle.”) And beyond 
all this, the dogmas about tourist tor- 
ment are unconvincing. Our loved one, 
Ms. Auckland-Bangkok, by her own 
word lights out from us (1) to get away 
(from authentic children counseling her 
to cool it); (2) to be entertained (pan- 
das in depth, ete.); (3) to consider other 
travelers (“So many Japanese,” says the 
Auckland card neutrally). And I much 
doubt she’s self-deceived. 

Like many beoks in the field, The 
Tourist: A New Theory of the Leisure 
Class is somehow overstimulating. What 
it mainly did for me was confirm an 
old suspicion: books are better allies 
when you're persuading into rather than 
out of. 


The vanishing breed 


Telly Savalas is thwarted by some 
bozo whom “the feds” have provided 
with a “new protected identity.” Cron- 
kite and Chancellor both run Mr. X tes- 
tifying on FBI sin with his head in a 
paper bag, telling the congressional 
folks he’s scared of blowing his cover. 
There’s this New Jersey banker who’s 
been out of sight for two years. And 
Ms. Hearst declaring herself a guerrilla. 
And the lord high MP flying the Com- 
mons. Nicholson talking about waiting 
table. And Bob and Ray— 
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Bob and Ray, speaking for B & R 
Enterprises, are currently making us an 
amazing offer: 


. . your dream of assuming a new 
identity can come true each and 
every month when you're a mem- 
ber of the Bob and Ray Person-of- 
the-Month Club. . . . The postman 
will bring right to your door every 
thirty days all of the documents 
you need to assume a new and fas- 
cinating identity . you'll get 
phony credit cards, a bogus driver's 
license, new laundry marks for 
your clothes... 


The B & R people had a grand special 
during Christmmas—greeting cards featur- 
ing not only somebody else’s name but 
somebody else’s kids as well. Brood for 


any time on this splendid comic turn, 
and you'll conclude Bob and Ray are 
trying to tell us something, namely that 
there’s no longer any counting the 
kooks. But they are gentlemen, this 
pair; they put their stress on satis- 
faction; customer response has been en- 
thusiastic—an Ohio lad who has shed 
his old identity and become the Shah of 
Iran an ecstatic Arizona lady 
(‘Imagine a simple housewife like me 
suddenly becoming Vaughn Monroe!”) 

. another lady out in Oregon who 
has written in to say: “Life has taken 
on a new meaning for me since I be- 
came Gladys Knight and the Pips. I can 
never thank you enough.” This last 
note, by the way, was signed (so Bob 
avers) “All of us.” 
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Landmark 


he first of several hours | spent 

with Richard Kluger’s SIMPLE Jus- 
nice (Knopf, $15.95) was given over 
mostly to woader at the sheer ambition 
of this sizable (786 pages of small type) 
and excellent book. Simple Justice 
recounts the history of the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision, Brown v. Board 
of Education, that desegregated the 
schools and altered the history of the 
Court and the country. There is much 
more to admire in this study than the 
evident labor it involved, but it’s worth 
saying that Kluger came to the project 
as novelist and editor, not as historian, 
without the support of a university or 
(apparently) a foundation; that the 
book was, as he acknowledges, an act 
of self-education. In seven years, he 
produced a work so readable and au- 
thoritative that it seems unlikely that it 
will be supplanted. 

Kluger explores the smallest tribu- 
taries of the Brown decision, stretching 
back to slavery years. There are affect- 
ing descriptions of the places where the 
five school cases began—Clarendon 
County, South Carolina; Prince Edward 
County, Virginia: Topeka, Kansas; Wil- 
mington, Delaware; and Washington, 
D.C.—and of the plaintiffs who braved 
violence and economic reprisal to be 
heard in court. But, this is essentially a 
story about law; its heroes are lawyers. 

Simple Justice opens to view a small 


society that has been insufficiently de- 
scribed, a circle of black intellectuals, 
centering chiefly upon the law, and 
upon Howard University. In a sense, 
the most important figure here is a man 
who never achieved much fame 
Charles Houston. Houston was a 1915 
graduate of Harvard Law School and 
the first Negro to be elected to the Law 
Review. After a short time in private 
practice he was invited by Howard to 
take over its law school. In what would 
now be called an elitist way, he brought 
the school to life, toughened its stan- 
dards, drilled his students mercilessly, 
and made the school the training 
ground for the cadre of lawyers who 
prosecuted the many cases leading up 
to Brown: Thurgood Marshall, William 
Hastie, Robert Carter, James Nabrit, 
and others. 

In Kluger’s biographies of these men 
you can find a glimpse of the early rise 
of the black middle class. and of the 
fierceness of the values that it imparted 
to its sons. Charles Houston, born be- 
fore the turn of the century. was the 
grandson of a slave. son of a man who 
had become one of the country’s 600 or 
700 black lawyers. Thurgood Marshall 
(named “Thoroughgood” by his parents, 
who had made it to mildly prosperous 
Druid Hill in Baltimore) was filled with 
ambition by his mother and with com- 
bativeness by his father (“Anyone calls 
you nigger... you got my orders to 
fight him”). Robert Carter was middle- 
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class in values only: his widowed 
mother was a cleaning woman, but de- 
termined that he would succeed. Ridi- 
culed by a teacher for misspelling “col- 
lege.” he was told by his mother, “You 
go back and tell her your mama said 
you're goin’ to college.” < 

They were proud and gifted, and 
soon they were accomplished men. 
They believed passionately in the law. 
which had been the agent of their suc- 
cess, and which, paradoxically, op- 
pressed them along with the rest of 
their race. A white supporter of their 
cause, Alfred Kelly, a historian who did 
research for the NAACP, noticed a pe- 
culiar combination of qualities in Mar- 
shall and his men. 

“ ‘Without exception, they were razor- 
keen, deadly at argumentation, and. as 
far as a layman who knew some law 
could tell, thoroughly competent in 
their profession.” But there was that 
other quality that frankly surprised 
Kelly: ‘In a sense, these men were pro- 
foundly naive. They really felt that once 
the legal barriers fell, the whole black- 
white situation would change. 
There was a very conservative element 
in these men then in the sense that they 
really believed in the American drem 
and that it could be made to work for 
black men, too. Thurgood Marshall 
was~and is—an American patriot. He 
truly believed in the United States and 
the Constitution, but that the whole sys- 
tem was tragically flawed by the segre- 
gation laws. Wipe away those laws and 
the whole picture would change. Mar- 
shall and his colleagues were no rebels. 
They felt that the social order was fun- 
damentally good. What they wanted 
was the chance to share in it like 
men.” 


luger is at pains to reveal the in- 
formal side of his subjects, partic- 
ularly of Marshall. Despite his claims 
about Marshall’s easy, affable, joking 
manner, the jokes that survive the years 
of his desegregation efforts are rather 
pale and unconvincing. However 
unearthly it might seem. the dedication 
of Marshall and his colleagues insists it- 
self on the reader. For some of them 
the school desegregation cases were the 
preoccupation of two decades of their 
lives. 

By 1954, the Supreme Court’s verdict 
in Brown was not only the result of the 
hard work of the NAACP lawyers: it 
was, as Kluger remarks. “the gathering 
verdict of mankind.” For all that, it was 
a precarious thing. Kluger has inter- 
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viewed the two surviving Justices 
who would see him (Wiliam Douglas 
would not), and former clerks of the °54 
Court, and he has examined what pa- 
pers were ava:lable, including some 
fragmentary but revealing notes by 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson. We watch 
this drama from both sides of the stage. 
Kluger can make you feel the awfulness 
of standing before the Supreme Court 
bench, gazing up at small, fearsome Fe- 
lix Frankfurter, and hearing yourself 
trapped in an argument from which 
there seems no escape. At the same 
time he renders the hidden agitation of 
the Justices. mest of whom felt both 
emotion and rezson pulling them in a 
direction forbidden by legal precedent. 

Only a year before the decision was 
made, the verdict might have gone the 
other way. The death of conservative 
Chief Justice Vinson, who almost cer- 
tainly would have voted to uphold seg- 
regation, made the first crucial differ- 
ence. It moved Frankfurter to remark. 
“This is the first indication I have ever 
had that there is a God.” But the Jus- 
tices were still in disarray. and when 
Earl Warren came to the Court, the im- 
mediate prospect was split decision la- 
den with individual opinions. It was 
Warren’s genius to construct the 
plainspoken (bu: none too specific) 
compromise that permitted a unani- 
mous decision. 

The essence of the compromise was 
Warren’s choice to confront only 
obliquely the most troublesome prece- 
dent standing in the way of desegrega- 
tion, the 1896 decision in Plessy v. Fer- 





Thurgood Marshali (left) and James 
Nabrit standing on the steps of the 
Supreme Court 


guson, which held that “separate but 
equal” facilities for the races were con- 
sistent with equal protection under the 
law provided by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The Warren decision sim- 
ply asserted that “modern authority” 
contradicted the idea of “separate but 
equal.” As Kluger points out, there 
were stronger arguments to make 
against Plessy: it rested. for one thing, 
on the disingenuous reasoning that if 
Negroes took offense at segregation, the 
problem was in the minds of Negroes. 
But the price of a thoroughgoing argu- 
ment against Plessy would have been a 
divided court. 

The compromise led of course to a 
residual controversy. Some constitu- 
tional scholars were distressed over the 
Courts apparent reliance on social 
science. “Modern authority.” as a foot- 
note made plain. referred to sociological 
findings presented at various times by 
the NAACP. It was soft data. The most 
famous piece of evidence was psy- 
chologist Kenneth Clark’s “doll test.” in 
which Negro children, shown a black 
doll and a white doll, tended to associ- 
ate positive qualities with the white 
doll. The Clark study was vulnerable 
because of the smaliness of its sample, 
the vagueness of its terms, and the pos- 
sibility for inadvertent manipulation on 
the part of the researcher. Kluger’s im- 
portant contribution to clarifying the 
controversy over the sociological nature 
of the Courts decision is to demon- 
Strate that no one—neither judges nor 
lawyers—relied on this evidence; indeed, 
that the NAACP lawyers had thought 
seriously of not using it at all. Kluger, 
however. has much less to say to those 
who raise larger questions about the 
Brown decision—to those who argue that 
it gave impetus to a dangerous period 
in which the Court in effect assumed 
legislative powers. In an epilogue that 
mars the book, Kluger deals in- 
adequately with the twenty years of law 
and of racial turmoil and progress that 
have followed Brown, and here. perhaps 
because of the vastness of the subject, 
sentiment is allowed to take the place 
of complexity. 

But forgive this beok some passion. 
Simple Justice is a remarkable act of 
scholarship by a gifted amateur, and 
beyond that it is a book about values. 
lts reader should be prepared to be 
moved, not just by the moral force of 
the Brown decision. but by Kluger’s 
dramatization of such out-of-fashion 
virtues as self-control. patience. courage. 

~Richard Todd 








Letrers Home by Sylvia Plath. Harper 
& Row, $12.50. Between entering col- 
lege in 1950 and her death in 1963, Syl- 
via Plath wrote constantly and copiously 
to her mother, Aurelia Schober Plath, 
sometimes to her brother, occasionally 
to Olive Higgins Prouty, who had pro- 
vided the scholarship without which 
Smith would have been impossible. 
Mrs. Plath has assembled these letters 
for publication and provided valuable 
information on identities, events of the 
poet’s childhood, and the family’s some- 
what difficult situation. She has also 
edited the letters, and that is a less 
valuable service. It is understandable 
that Mrs. Plath prefers to remember her 
daughter as happy, energetic, a prize- 
winning student consistently pleased 
with her work, her teachers, and her 
colleagues, and to view the self-destruc- 
tive acts as aberrations. In deference to 
this vision, Mrs. Plath has deleted from 
the letters almost everything in the way 
of lamentation or complaint, and the 
result is a gush of girlish glee that is 
“unbelievable and even revolting. To 
“o “dear shining Doctor Krook” one can 
‘only respond, Ugh. All sugar and no 
spice cannot be an accurate picture of 
Sylvia Plath. She had a midnight 
double, suspicious and cynical, with a 
spiteful temper and a gruesome humor. 
(The daylight Sylvia was as humorless 
as a petunia.) It was probably the 
double who first attempted and ulti- 
mately achieved suicice. It was certainly 
the double who wrote the last bitter, 
brilliant poems on which Plath’s reputa- 
tion rests. To exorcise the demon, al- 
though an act of love on the part of 
Mrs. Plath, is a mistake. Illustrations. 


Oscar WiLpE by H. Montgomery 
Hyde. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $15.00. 
Mr. Hyde’s excellent biography is par- 
ticularly interesting for new information 
on Wilde’s reasons for the lunatic libel 
suit against. the Marquess of Queens- 
berry, and for details of his life in 
prison and his last sad years of exile in 
France. IHustrations, index, bibliogra- 


phy. 





CARRIERS CF THE DREAM WHEEL edited 
by Duane Niatum. Harper & Row, 
_ $9.95. There is much good, interesting 


work in this anthology of Contemporary 
Native American Poetry. The book is 
handsomely designed. too, with photo- 
graphs and biographies of the poets and 
drawings by one of them, Wendy Rose. 





Gone For a SOLDIER by Alfred Bellard, 
edited by David Herbert Donald. Little, 
Brown, $20.00. Bellard, who served in 
the Army of the Potomac, kept a diary 
of his adventures which he later re- 
worked into a chronicle adorned with 
his own sketches and watercolors. The 
document has miraculously survived 
and proves to be an extraordinary 
record of the Civil War from the view- 
point of a very ordinary private. Since 
Mr. Donald has sensibly refrained from 
tampering with eccentric grammar and 
inventive spelling, the reader meets the 
soldier amusingly face to face. A few of 
the illustrations appear to be well be- 
yond Bellard’s vivid but crude artistic 
scope (foreshcrtening was Greek to 
him), and he probably copied them 
from illustrated papers. Appendices, bi- 
ographical index, endpaper map. 





A LoveLy Monster by Rick DeMa- 
rinis. Simon and Schuster, $6.95. Dr. 
Tellenbeck has built a monster which, 
or who, is a vast improvement on the 
clumsy pioneering work of the late Dr. 
Frankenstein. The monster, in fact, 
writes this provocative. amusing, am- 
biguous short novel. 





Tue Verpicr by Hildegard Knef. Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux, $10.00. Actress 
and singer, Miss Knef is also, by her 
own account, the victim of years of 
medical maltreatment. Even allowing 
for some exaggeration in her horror 
story (and it is noticeable that rage en- 
livens her style), one marvels that she 
has lived to write it. And if German 
doctors are permitted to sue for defa- 
mation of professional character, Miss 
Knef’s troubles with them are not over. 
Translated by David Anthony Palas- 
tanga. 





Piains InDIAN MyrnoLocy by Alice 
Marriott and Carol Rachlin. Crowell, 
$7.95. This is not a formal anthropolog- 
ical study, but a collection of tales as 
the authors heard them from various 
Indian tellers. The stories range from 
serious creation myths to oral history to 
the Indian equivalent of a naughty joke, 
and most of them are both engaging 
and readily comprehensible. By com- 
parison with European myth and folk- 
lore, they are also notably gentle, con- 


taining little violence or cruelty. This 
leads one to think, which may be pre- 
cisely what the collectors had in mind. 
Illustrations. 





Fantasy by Brigid Peppin. Watson- 
Guptill, $25.00. The late nineteenth 
century was a period of lavish book il- 
lustration, and some of it was devoted 
to fairy taies, legends, and such. It is 
this subdivision of the art that Ms. Pep- 
pin presenis, concentrating on English 
illustrators with a few Continentals 
thrown in, but no Americans either 
North or South. The text is a straight- 
forward record of who did what, when, 
and possitly why; it is the illustrations 
themselves that matter, and they are de- 
lightful. Index, notes. 





WWII by James Jones. Grosset & Dun- 
lap, $25.00. Official and unofficial, pro- 
fessional and amateur, artists managed 
to work on every front during World 
War H. Much of what they did ulti- 
mately drifted into government ar- 
chives, frem which Art Weithas selected 
the paintings and drawings that illus- 
trate this striking informal history. In 
his text, James Jones follows the war, 
follows the pictures, and makes vivid 
use of his own memories. Mr. Jones is, 
at his best, a very good writer indeed. 
He is at kis best here. 


Tue Russians by Hedrick Smith. 
Quadrangle, $12.50. An excerpt from 
this book appeared in the December 
Atlantic. 

~Phoebe-Lou Adams 


Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS: 


Laurence Sheehan lives in exurban 
Connecticut. 


William Abrahams is West Coast editor 
of The Atlantic. 


Richard Lipez is a free-lance writer 
based in western Massachusetts. 


Benjamin DeMott appears regularly in 
these pages. 





Poets IN THIS ISSUE: 


William Stafford (page 49) teaches at 
Lewis and Clark College in Oregon. His 
latest collection is Someday, Maybe. 


Richarc Eberhart (page 95) is a Pulitzer 
Prize winner whose most recent volume 
of poetry is Fields of Grace. 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOKS 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602, 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 





WANTED: Poems for Poetry Contest. Forty Win- 
ners will receive distinguished medallions and be 
published in PASSAGE. DEADLINE for entries: 
April 1, 1976. Winners to be announced May 20, 
1976. THEMES—The Many Meanings of Love, The 
Nature of Miracles, The Passing of Time, and the 
Ravages of War. 60 lines maximum. For sub- 
missions or information, write “All Nations Poetry 
Contest" Triton College, 2000 Fifth Avenue, River 
Grove, Illinois 60171 





WRITERS: “UNSALABLE’ MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 





RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable, Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 





POETS—Celebrate America’s 200th birthday with 
your poetry. The Bicentennial Poetry Awards, 
sponsored by San Jose State University, will offer 
$1000 in awards for your outstanding contribu- 
tions on the Spirit of '76. For a brochure describ- 
ing competition rules write: Office of Continuing 
Education, San Jose State University, San Jose, 
California, 95192. Entry period is Feb. 1-March 15, 
1976. 





EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 





POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
LYF-At. P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 





MISEMPLOYED? Start successful used bookstore. 
Details: Bookstop I-A Panajachel, Guatemala 





BOOKS: TV-TIRED?® We sell good Americana! 
$1.00 brings three catalogues. BOOKWORM & SIL- 
VERFISH, Box 516, Wytheville, Va, 24382 





Out of Print. Send wants. Bookdealer, Dept. LC, 
39 No. Browning Ave., Tenafly, N.J. 07670 





25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40¢ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, 3-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 





PUBLISH YOUR BCOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. Ail subjects nvited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKB, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





United States conver-ing to metric measurements. 
Informative booklet $2.00. Mayfair, 4853 Mon- 
trose, Chicago, Ili. 60541 





HOW TO RUN A WINNING POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 
Details free. Mono-West, Box 8020-B, Universal 
City, Calif. 91608 





“Christianity’s Social Record." Joseph McCabe's 
devastating, factual 1936 masterpiece. Softcover 
reprint $2.00; 3 copies $5.00. Independent Publi- 
cations, Box 162, Paterson, N.J. 07513 





BOOKMANUSCRIPTS need help. Initial service in- 
cludes reading, criticism, analyzation. Send fee 
$85.00 with manuscript. Ehlers Literary Enter- 
prises, Box 76742, Atlanta, Ga. 30328. Consul- 
tant, agent, collaborator, ghostwriter. 


PUBLISHER'S OVERSTOCKS, 


remainders, imports end reprints on all subjects, 





over 3,000 titles. If you buy bocks you really 
should see our big catalog of fantastic bargains. 
Write today for a free copy: 


Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, Ct 06810 








Writing and education consultants. All services 
available, Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 
and Development Company, Box #4391, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 





WANTED—Unique childrens’ plays. Ethnic, histori- 
cal, holiday etc. Preferably three to five charac- 
ters, State fee—Acceptance on publication. En- 
close SASE. Playhouse Productions, Ltd., P.O, Box 
11256, Chicago, Illinois 60611 





THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF WRITERS welcomes 
all writers and literary arts teachers. Publication 
not requisite, Details: P.O. Box 488, Lake Placid, 
NY 12946 (S.A.S.E.) 





BOOKS 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS-all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44-A, 
Matawan, New Jersey 07747, 





PERIODICALS 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication. read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-miaute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a vear. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 





REMINDER BANK—Register important dates. in- 
formation—2207-U4 Eutaula, Birmingham 35208 





ATOMIC DISASTER? or safe power. Stop nuclear 
power. Read the CRITICAL MASS monthly newspa- 
per. $6/yr. (businesses $30/yr.) P.O. Box 1538, 
Dept. E, Washington, D:C. 20013 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 








FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy reguiarly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412, 
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WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler: Eigat countries—$3.98. FREE 
BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, 
Dana Point, California 92629 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. 50¢ Stamps for Catalogs. Coleman Book 
Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, 
Calif. 90805 





FREE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE. No obligation. Clo- 
ver House, Box 5134-B, Santa Barbara, Ca. 93108 





OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE Box 3253x, San 
Clemente, CA 92672. Bocks, books, books. 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 





SERVICES 





Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Con- 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to Jane 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 





RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 





CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 


Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 








INTENSIVE COUNSELING on persona! problems in 
highly concentrated form. Reaches you anywhere, 
quickly, privately. Details on request. Ask about 
our mind-opening tapes on transvestism /transsex- 
ualism—used in medical schools. CONFIDE, Box 
56-AMK, Tappan, NY 10983. (914-359-8860.) 


RECORDS AND TAPES 








SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway /Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. Phone: (203) 544-8288. 
8-Track Stereo Tapes $2.98 each. Free Catalog. 
TRIANGLE ELECTRONICS, 56 Central Bivd., Mer- 
rick, N.Y, 11566 








CLASSICAL CASSETTES! FREE CATALOG. Better 
quality. 50% less cost than records! CCC, Box 
SO6AM, Saddle River, N.J. 07458 





MUSIC 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St, Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 





Learn To Play The Recorder—Free Catalog— 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Birchwood 
Recorder, Instruction Book $12.95. Amster 
Recorder Company, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas 
78701 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Eimwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 
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Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 


















MUSIC 


EDUCATORS 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





ART 





FINE ARTS CONSULTANT—Specializing in Prints 
1475-1975. Authenticates, appraises—gratis. Rep- 
resents sellers, buyers in negotiations and auction 
transactions. Advises businesses, collectors, inves- 
tors, executors, fiduciaries. Theodore B. Donson, 
50 West 57th, NYC 10019. (212) 581-3541. 





Collectors Series™ Lithographs. Airplane, Automo- 
bile, Railroad, Wildlife and other subjects. Send 
$1.00 for Catalog. Collectors Series™, Dept. T.A., 
Box 7919, Chicago, Illinois 60680 





FOOD 





VERMONT BREAD MIXES—Our Stoneground, 
Wholegrain Mixes make home baking a pure plea- 
sure. Try our all-natural Sampler: Honey Oatmeal 
Mix, 3-grain Mix, Country Graham Quick Bread 
Mix. Makes six loaves. Delicious! $5.00 postpaid. 
FREE Catalog lists muffin, pancake mixes, flours, 
maple syrup, sundries. Vermont Grist Mill, Dept. 
AT-1, Woodstock, Vermont 05091. 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A26, 799 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 10003. Free brochure. 





Collectors’ Recipes. Free list. P.O. Box 65, Point 
Richmond, California 94807 





ECOLOGY 





ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for busimesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 





STAMPS 





` GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
lecting can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 





100 different U.S. commemcratives, $2.00. Choice 
material. No approvals. N. Lynch, 137 Maplewood, 
Sycamore, lil, 60178 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





Creative Writing in Arizona. New two-year pro- 
gram. Write: Creative Writing, Eastern Arizona Col- 
lege, Thatcher, Arizona 85552 





MEXICO—Expand your personal creative and aca- 
demic interests within the Meso-American culture. 
Spanish, Anthropology, Sociology, Political Science, 
Literature, Art History, Weaving, Pottery, Mexican 
and North American staff. For information: CEMA- 
NAHUAC, Apt. Po, 21-C, Cuernavaca, Mexico. 





DARROW, a meuntainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. Strong 
sense of community. Admissions without regard 
to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, 
Admissions, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 
12125 





PARENTS-ADWISORY SERVICE: Independent 
schools & private summer programs. Since 1936. 
For referrals & 336-page Educational Register, 
give age, grade, interests, needs, geo. preference 
& entrance date. Include $1.00 for postage & han- 
dling. Vincent-Curtis, Rm. 25A, 224 Clarendon 
« Street, Boston, MA 02116 











English Teachers and Departments: Copyrighted 
version, Supernatural in Literature: Curriculum 
Plan for Elective High School Course of One Se- 
mester. $75.00 brings 3 copies edited 9-page 
booklet; inciudes description of course, broad con- 
cepts, objectives, list of literature (fiction and non- 
fiction). Attracting large enrollments its second 
year of use, large Western New York school (se- 
niors). No approvals or returns possible. Written 
by Janice R. Hume: A.B. Oberlin College, M.S. Ca- 
nisius College; studied at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, University College Fredonia, Whittier College, 
Orange State College. Write Supernatural, 210 
West Main, Gowanda, New York 14070 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employmert information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA, Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-Generat in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90863 





TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS Current school, 
college openings list in U.S. $5.95 Abroad $5.95. 
Leading placement sources U.S. $3.95, Foreign 
$4.95. EISL Box 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162. 





BOOMING MIDDLE EAST Jobs!!! $800-$5000 
Monthly! All Occupations! Free Transportation! Di- 
rectory/Forms $2.00. Worldwide, Box 948-T, Long 
Beach, California 90801. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS! Over 100 Countries 
. . . Now Hiring! All Occupations. $800-$5000 
Monthly. Latest Printouts $2.00. Jobworid, 6311-T 
Yucca, Los Angeles, California 90028 





EMPLOYMENT!!! U.S.!! FOREIGN! Skilled. Un- 
skilled. Equal Opportunity. All Fields. Directory, 
Applications. Resume instructions—$3.00. Na- 
tional Information, Dept. 6-2, 422 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





HELP MAKE A BETTER WORLD 
Learn A Language. History, Culture Volunteer for 
PEACE CORPS opportunities, Architects/planners, 
MBAs, CPAs, Nurses, math/science degrees, agricul- 


ture, engineering. Africa. Asia, So. America, Pacific. 
Transportation, living, medical expenses paid. U.S. citi- 
zen. Singles or couples only. Apply/Information: Lynn 
Rotenberg, ACTION, ORC Box P-12, Washington, D. C. 
20525. 








OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel, Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East tslip, New York 11730 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-000+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YN, Indianapolis, indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Complete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YN, Indianapolis, indiana 46339 
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BUS: NESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your cwn, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man’s Oppor-unity Magazine, Dept. 650, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAXE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer cetails 15¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for Free, no obligation 
Writing Aptitude Test. Analyze your writing poten- 
tial. Writers Institute, Dept. 44-02-6, 100 Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y. 10543 





$20 PER HOUR. Spare time. At home. Complete 
kit/details send $1.00 P.O. Box 2283, Castro Val- 
ley, CA 94546 





SELL VITAM:NS WHOLESALE! NO INVESTMENT! 
R. MASON, EOX 46, EDGEWOOD, IOWA 52042 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs, 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-K, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





FREE! “Turr $10 into $1,000!" Hotline, Box 3155- 
AC, Springfield, Missouri 65804 





STUFF ENVELOPES. $25.00 HUNDRED. FREE 
SUPPLIES. SEND STAMPED ENVELOPE. ISCO 
3835 42nd, SAN DIEGO, CA. 92105 





NEED A MONEY MACHINE? I'll show you how 
rental income is still best fortune builder. 
Stamped self-addressed envelope brings eye- 
opener. Por-er Co., Porter St., Easton, Pa. 18042 





REAL ESTATE 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 
$5.00 Acref Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Canadian Land Opportunities’ includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 6586-YN, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yeary. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS ... Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive “Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide’ .. . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.09. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YN, Wash- 
ington, D.S. 20009 





MOVING 7O CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schoo's, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Heights Housing Office, 
3380 Lee Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 
751-2155. 




















REAL ESTATE 


TRAVEL 


MISCELLANY 





HAWAII 
HONOLULU ESTATE 

Secluded beachfront Polynesian estate. Relax in year round 
south ses surf and splendor on your own sandy beach on world 
famous Diamond Head. 

Convenient to everything. Spacious 4 bedrooms 4% baths—all 
amenities. Reservations weekly, monthiy, seasonal. 

Slocum Properties 
mond 


3639 Dia: Road 
HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 96816 





VACATIONS 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM—Beautiful, se- 
cluded, Tennis, year-round. Dixons, McGaheysville, 
Virginia 22840. 





ESCAPE TO OUR PRIVATE 
ISLAND IN THE SUN 


Enjoy that rare commodity—tranquillity. Relax in your own 
cottage—swim on our private beach--have candlelight din- 


ners with wine. Bring a book, forget your tie, unwind. Great 
game fishing, superb snorkeling and scuba diving (instruc: 
tions available). Write: Marina Cay, Box 76A, BRITISH VIRGIN 
ISLANDS. Or call Tortola 4-2174. 








Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 





WINTER'S SPECIAL JOYS—20 guests on 200 
acres. Cross-country skiing, excellent food, ac- 
claimed wine list, warm hearth. THE FLYING 
CLOUD INN 1771, New Marlboro, Berkshire 
County, MA 01230. (413) 229-2113. Reservations 
required, 





Beautiful villa on bluff overlooking sea. Three bed- 
rooms, swimming pool on serene untouristy south 
shore. $400.00 weekly includes housekeeper. Fe- 
lice Manzelli, 552 Riverside Dr., N.Y.C. 10027. 
AC2-2981. 





VACATION RENTALS 





JAMAICAN beachfront villa, four bedrooms, maid- 
cook, $200-$340 depending season, number. 
Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 06112 (203) 
247-0759, 





Owner's very comfortable mountain village house 
available by the year. Beautiful lake, trails, but re- 
mote, not tourist area. Six hours from NYC. Judith 
Kirk, (413) 549-6329. 





VIRGIN GORDA-British Virgin Isiands—Quiet se- 
cluded—untouristy. Modern 3 BR spectacular wa- 
ter view, deserted beaches—snorkel/scuba near. 
Cook/car available—brochure. A. Leader, 356 Lit- 
tleworth, Seacliff, N.Y. 11579 evenings (516) 676- 
6411. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 











COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89140. Pont Sur Yonne, France 





LONDON, There's a unique, luxury ‘pension’: Cen- 
tral, private and informal, called NUMBER SIX- 
TEEN. It’s for those who prefer NOT to pay 
‘Grand Hotel prices. 16 Sumner Piace, LONDON 
SW7, ENGLAND. 













COME BACKPACKING AND FISHING 
IN THE IDAHO PRIMITIVE AREA 


Equipment, meals, guiding, and some of the least seen country 
in the Continental U.S. For a truly relaxing vacation, and the soti- 
tude of wilderness Idaho-style. 

We are licensed and bonded, write: 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S = 67°" 
SPECIAL ve 


David Petersen 


Box 9252, Moscow, Idaho 83843 
208) 882-1955 





ANTHROPOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, AND NA- 
TURE PHOTOGRAPHY EXPEDITIONS to unique 
environments of the world including Afghanistan, 
Alaska, East Africa, Galapagos, Hawaii, Mexico, 
Scotland, and South America. For 1976/77 cata- 
log write: Nature Expeditions International, Dept. 
AM, Box 1173, Los Altos, CA 94022 





SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Air tours of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Utah and Arizona. Camping, hiking, rid- 
ing, rafting. Geology, archaeology, ecology, his- 
tory. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, Santa Fe, N.M. 
87501. 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





GAF COLOR SLIDES All countries. Catalog 25¢. 
Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55423 





FREE 35MM Color Slide Encyclopedia. Same slides 
used in TV, national magazines. 126-pages indi- 
vidual listings. Write Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 
55-26, Los Angeles, Ca 90025 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 





BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world's best; 
holds 200 cards—$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bidg., Boston 
02115. 





THATCHED ROOF BIRDHOUSE made in England 
from hollowed fog with flat back removable for 
cleaning. Ten inches high, one inch opening with 
perch. $7.95, shipping 75¢. SALLY LUNN’S GAR- 
DEN, 8471 Lewis Road. Cleveland, Ohio 44138. 





imported Irish wool tweed throw, 50” by 56”, in 
bayberry, cranberry or blue predominating. $15, 
postpaid. SALLY LUNN’S GARDEN, 8471 Lewis 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44138 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
with 1975 supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 





INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS—business or plea- 
sure—very useful monthly “On The Go”. Trial sub- 
scription—four issues, two dollars. Martin Publica- 
tions, 2120-B 28th St., Sacramento, CA 95818 


LIMITED EDITIONS by VERMONT CRAFTSMEN! 
Shaker furniture, handwoven articles, quilts, 
clocks, dolis, much more. Catalog $1.00, re- 
fundable with order, ROUTE TWO, Dept. Al, 73 
Main, Montpelier, Verment 05602 





MISCELLANY 





Learn professional astrclogy at home. Write World 
Astrological Services, lnc., Box 471-AM, Murray, 
Ky. 42071 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accom- 
modations. Cheaper than staying home. Freight- 
ers, 163-09 Ae Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 


sara 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. New. Information: 
Dept. AM3, R.D. 1, Bex 409, Coopersburg, Pa. 
18036 


ami animen A ee 





INSTANT MEMORY . . . New ways to remember. 
No memorization. Release ‘‘photographic"’ 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking. Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 





SAVE MONEY—tasty liqueurs from easy recipes, 
$2.00. STAPLETON, Box 2014, Gaithersburg, MD. 
20760 





HUMANISM. Share the common sense philosophy 
of Buckminster Fuller, Margaret Sanger, Julian 
Huxley, Bertrand Russell. Free information: Ameri- 
can Humanism Association, Dept. A, 602 Third 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 





What's your 1.Q.? Self-scoring test takes 45 min- 
utes. Guaranteed. Send $2.25—PMLOV, Dept. 
AT2-6, 2-290 Meadowbrook, King, N.C. 27021 





Flabadab—‘“How Not to Worry", A Practical Solu- 
tion. Guaranteed! Now, $2.00: Butlers, 431 39th 
Street, Sacramento, California 95816 





COLOR TELEVISION PROTECTOR. Protects all 
solid state equipment. P.O.B. 13451, Kansas City, 
Mo. 64199 





Your name or favorite saying handprinted in 
graceful Arabic script. Names $3. Sayings $5. Na- 
ciri, 2414 Pierce 1109W, Nashville, TN 37212. 





WILL KiT—includes 64-page attorney's booklet 
and 4 Will Forms. Only $3.00, (FREE: “Personal 
Assets Record” and "Executor's Duties.) Associ- 
ates, 4522 Woodman, Suite C-213, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. 91423 l f 





CATARACT? CHEAP FOOD SUPPLEMENT (correct 
dosage) cleared my vision, others’ eyes. Complete 
methodology, $1. Hawkins, Box 1441, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 72701 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245, 





THE BERKELEY CENTER—offering an intensive 
experience in individual primal process. 1925 Wal- 
nut St., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00, Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





PROTECT YOUR TOENAILS. CUT THEM WITH A 
PRECISION IMPLEMENT. ONLY $2.00. GUARAN- 
TEED. SID GOOD, BOX 1798, COVINA, CALIF. 
91722 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov’s Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 





CATALOGS! Receive many! Catalog Directory, 
$2.00. Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 





Practical seven-digit pocket mechanical calculator. 
Adds, subtracts, multiplies. Send only $2.00 to 
CALCULATOR, 605 Engel Ave., Park Ridge, IIL 
60068. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 











MISCELLANY 


LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 








MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 
national correspomdence. Hlustrated brochure free. 
Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





ACUPUNCTURE, HOMEOPATHY CORRESFON- 
DENCE COURSES, ADVICES. 2815 MCKINLEY, 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 33020 “= 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, with members in 48 
States, gets the cultured marriage-oriented ac- 
quainted. Box AE. Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product fist, 
50¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Groves, 
Mo, 63110 





GEMSTONE WESTERN STYLE BELT BUCKLES set 
with large highly polished re-orange carnelian or 
black onyx agate. Fast service. Guaranteed satis- 
faction. $9.50 Postpaid. Brummitt's, 410 N. Own- 
eby, LaPlata, Mo. 63549 





Poverty to riches in six easy steps. Invest $2 for 
our money making booklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- 
ston, R.L 02920 











BICENTENNIAL LAPEL PIN 
BETSY ROSS/50-STAR FLAGS 


FULL COLOR ENAMELED 
Etched Brass; Gold Finish 
$1.50 ppd 
6/%6.00 32/$10.00 
-Deaiers Wanted- 


QUANTITY PRICES FOR FUND-RAISING 
MUSECO, PO. Box 206, Flushing, NY 11352 


LATE LISTINGS 
f BOOKS 
BOOK PRINTING Poetry Special, 60 copies, 24 


pages, $49. Free Sample. Triton Press, 13850 
Big Basin Way, Boulder Creek, Ca. 95006 
























CLASSIFIED RATES 


Per word (single iasertion: 10 ward min 


Per word 12 times in one contrac 

Classified Display. 1 tin 3 , 
6 times—$80 per col. inc h 
12 times—$70 per col. inch 


Copy should be veceived by the 15th of second month 

prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must accom: 

djustments on word count will be made if 

. The Affantic reserves the right to refuse adver- 

tixements which we consider te be of questionable taste 
or intent. 


For two or more insertions. payment must be received 
by the Ist of mosth prior ta date of each issue. 


Post Office Box Number count as twa words. Zip code 
comuns as one word. We do not accept Atlantic box num- 
bers at this time. H possible, plea: ad sample er in- 
chide brochure about product/service being advertised. 
This step will ensure insertion without delay. 


Please write for additional information: 


Jo-Ann fsaacson 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 








David Wagoner 


“has taken another leap forward 


and produced koth his funniest 
and his most energetic book.” 


—Larry McMurtry, Washington Post Book World 


“A spectacular talent, u 
William Faulkner a 


TRACKER 


“is a comic, laconic, folksy yarn 
that’s full of surprises, excite- 
ment and jaughter... Wagoner's 
fun is contagious and he has a 
deft hand for sure-fire entertain- 
ment. Tracker ought to catch on, 
and what a movie it could’ be.” 
Publishers Weekly. ‘A totally 
charm ng, witty book. It made 
me want to go night-riding.”’ 
—Maxine Kumin 

$7.95 at all bookstores 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 





there with 
Eudora Welty.” 


—Celestine Sibler, Atlanta Journal-Constitution 


“On top of his outstanding gifts as a writer, Ford isa 
first-rate story-teller.” —Boston Globe 


“A book to be treasured.” 


—Baltimore Sun 


“The best novel in the genre since Gone With 


The Wind.” —Bookletter 


JESSE HILL FORD 


THE RAIDER 


y novel of the Tennessee Frontier and the Civil 
Yat by the author of The Mountains of Gilead 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Alternate 
$19.00 at all bookstores 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
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Hl 

i ees ; vereassa. | The Gelat Getsin 

h tarraren | Tie Last jooon 
wrenenao | Wiis Side of Paradise | 


vrmoeeno | Teder In the Night 


2402 $28.80 
Fitzgerald Set 
(4 vols. count as 1 choice) 


7807 $8.95 8417 $7.95 


eaaa 
9472 $8.95 








j 9209 $10.00 9076 $8.95 
7245 $12.50 


(2 vols. count as } choice) 


0034 $10:95 






Any4 fori 


when you join. 


a ce oy 


G The Literary Guild | 


cere 207, Garden City N- Y. H330. 
Cae l | 


Please accept my application for membership in The 
Literary Guild. I have printed the order numbers of the 
4 books or sets } want in the boxes above. and agree to 
the membership plan described in the ad. Bill me only 
$1 plus shipping and h ing. | understand that I need 
buy only 4 more bac gular low club prices. 
whenever | want {ifs S 










Mr. 
Mrs. 









City. 
Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. 
Offer slightly different in Canada. 52-G 260 
=e a M ae ae a ee oe eee oe ee tee ee ee eee 





State ee eevee Zips ten 


| wisi, sii mini. ew 


A Guild exclusive! 
The first and 

last case of Poirot 
in one volume. 





8557 $15.90 


iCompined pub ed.) 


8987 $9.95 


- TheBook Club with NoTime Limit. 


You dont have to buy a book a month or even 4 a year. 





y Oud Deras ee 
a cua REE ; 


7047 $14.95 


(2 vols. count as 1 choice) 


9464 $10.95 6999 $8.95 


8029 $15.95 


{2 vols. count as 1 choice) 


"ALISTAIR 
COOKES 






9084 $7.95 9480 $8.95 


1420 $17.95 


Here’s how The Literary Guild works: 
You get top best sellers at up to 40% off 
publishers’ edition prices. After your member- 
ship's accepted, you get your 4 books for only 
$1, plus shipping and handling. If you are not 
completely satisfied, return them within 10° 
days and we will cancel your membership and 
you owe nothing. About every 4 weeks (14 - 
times a year) you'll be offered dozens of 
exciting best sellers at up to 40% off through 
your free copy of the Literary Guild Magazine. 
You never have to buy a minimum number of 
books a year. Only buy four more during your 
membership, after which you may cancel 
anytime. If you want the selection featured in 
the magazine do nothing, it will be shipped to 
you automatically. If you want an alternate, 
or no book, return the order form marked with 
your preference, by the date specified. You 
always will have at least 10 days to make a 
decision. If you get an unwanted selection 
because you had less than 10 days, return it at 
our expense. There is a shipping and handling 


charge on all books shipped. The Guild offers its own complete, 
hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit special 
presses and save members even more. 

NOTE: First number listed below each book is the order 


number All prices quoted are for publishers’ editions. 





The Aspen wagon 
i has everything going for it. 
Even if you never wanted a wagon... you'll 
“want the Aspen wagon. That's how perfect 
it is. Its size alone will make you want to 
drive it, And once you do, the ride will 
make you want it even more. So before 
everybody gets there first, you ought to go 
down and take a look at the small wagon 
that'll probably become the biggest hit 
in America. 


The Aspen wagon 
has a special size all its own. 


Smaller than the big and bigger than the 

- small, the Aspen carries only 100 pounds 
less than a full-sized wagon and over 
200 pounds more than a subcompact 
wagon. So you can move into a smaller 
wagon for economy without having to get 
tiny about it. 


The Aspen wagon has a ride 
that rivals that of a full-sized car. 


The unique lsolated Transverse Suspension 
is rubber isolated to reduce noise and 
vibration transmitted to the passenger 
compartment. This gives Aspen an 
extremely comfortable ride. And for a 

small wagon...that's unbelievable. 


“Unbelievable” 








The Aspen wagon achieved 
EPA estimated highway mileage 
of up to 30 MPG. 


According to EPA estimated mileage 

results, the Aspen wagon got 30 MPG on 
the highway and 18 city. The coupe and 
sedan got 27 MPG highway and 18 city. All 
were equipped with a 225 Six and manual 
transmission. (Your actual mileage depends ` 
on driving habits, condition of your car, 

and options. In California, see your Dealer 
for mileage results.) 


The Aspen wagon offers the important = 
convenience features of a luxury car 


A long list of options includes everything 
from power seats and windows to electric 
door locks and automatic speed control. 


Here’s “The Clincher? 
“For the first 12 months of use, any Chrysler 
Corporation Dealer will fix, w thout charge 
for parts or labor, any part of our 1976 
passenger cars we supply (e»cept tires) 
which proves defective ae 
in normal use, regardless of : ~] | 
Dodge 

















mileage.” The owner is 
responsible for maintenance 
service such as changing 
filters and wiper blades. 





The new Dodge Aspen. For a small wagon at a small price, it’s unbelievable. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Kings a ete Img. nicotine 2 E 
S: 46 fig ` K HE tR 





by Elliot Richardson 


RIP-OFF AT THE 
SUPERMARKET 
by John Keats 





ow Í lost 1200 mg. 


of ‘tar’ the first week... 
without losing 








out on taste.” 





C1976 R, 4. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


“Personally, there’s not a big 
difference to me in the taste of Doral 
and my old brand. They are both 
good smokes. But Doral is 6 milli- 
grams lower in ‘tar? 

“Thats 120 mg. less ‘tar’ a pack. I 
go through about a carton a week— 
so it adds up to about 1200 mg. 
less ‘tar’ on this ‘Doral Diet? Best 
of all, I’m not smoking statistics, 
but Doral — 
a good a 
tasting 
cigarette.” l 


































































































Menthol or Regular. 


MENTHOL: 13 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, 
FILTER: 14 mg. “tar”, 10 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report SEPT. ‘75. 





_ “The most complete and most | 
scholarly dictionary. = 
_ English language’ 


—The Christian Science Monitor 























As an introduction to 
membership in the 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB® 
yours for only 


S , 5O Publisher's list 
eum price: $90 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree 
to buy four Club choices within a year at substantial 
savings on most books you choose 


HE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY is generally 

regarded as the final arbiter of the English lan- 
guage. Until recently, it had been available only 
as a thirteen-voiume set, currently priced at $350. 
Now, through the combination of an ingenious 
method of micrographic reproduction and a fine 
Bausch & Lomb optical lens, every single one of its 
16,569 pages, fifty million words and close to two 
million illustrative quotations appears, in easily 
readable form, in The Compact Edition. 


The New Yark Times book critic Christopher 
Lehmann-Haupt has said of this edition: “It is 
something of a miracle. . . . The Compact 
Edition is easier to work with than the original 
with its 13 separate volumes.” 


Even more extraordinary, as a trial member of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club you may obtain the two- 
volume set for enly $17.50. And as long as you re- 
main a member, you will receive the Book-of-the- 
Month Club News, a literary magazine announc- 
ing the coming Selection and describing other im- 
portant books, most of which are available at sub- 
stantial discounts — up to 40% on more expensive 
volumes. All of these books are identical to the 
publishers’ editions in content, format, size and 
quality. 

If you continue after your trial membership, you 
will earn at least one Bock-Dividend® Credit for 
every Selection or Alternate you buy. These 
Credits entitle you to obtain a wide variety of 
books, called Beok-Dividends, at astonishing sav- 
ings — at least 70% of publishers’ list prices. 









FEATURES 


¢ Boxed set of two volumes, 
934.” x 1344" each 

« Ail 16,569 pages of 13-vol- 
ume original included in the 
4134 pages of The Compact 
Edition through a photo-re- 
duction process which per- 
mits printing of four pages 
of original on one page of 
nev edition 

*« Paper is 30-pound Special 
Dictionary White 

¢ Binding is library buckram 
- reinforced and stamped 
in gold 

¢ Bausch & Lomb magnify- 
ing glass included in special 
drawer of slipcase. 2° x 37%” 
lens scientifically designed 
to make reduced print easily. 
readable 

























FACTS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 


+ You will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, a literary magazine published by the 
Club fifteen times a year. The News describes 
the coming Selection and scores of Alternates, 
and will be sent to you approximately every 
three and a half weeks. 

« If you wish te purchase the Selection, do 
a de and it will be shipped to you automati- 
cally, 

* If you do not want the Selection — or you 
would like one of the Alternates, or no book at 
all -- simply indicate your decision on the reply 
form always enclesed with the News and mail it 
so we receive it by the date specified. 


. Hf, because. of late mail delivery of the News, 

you should receive a Selection without having 
“had 10 daysto decide whether you want it, that 
Selection may be returned at-Club-expense. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, 17012 





Please enroll me as a member of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club and send me The Compact 
Edition of the Oxfard English Dictionary, bill- 
ing me $17.50 (in Canada $19 — publisher’s 
price $99). I agree to buy at least four Se- 
lections or Alternates during the first year I 
am a member, paying in most cases special CHV... ee 
members’ prices. My membership is cancel- 
able any time after I buy these four books. A 
shipping charge is added to ali shipments. SHEE cence 

























BUILDING THEM ISNT EASY EITHER. 












t takes 12 months to build a Steinway grand. 
-There is no way that year can be fully de- 
scribed or recreated on a single magazine page. 
¿Tt involves feats of craft and patience that 
boggle the mind. 
Imagine. 
-CA soundboard precisely tapered so that it is 8 
millimeters thick at its center and 5 millimeters 
hick at the edges. 

An action composed of thousands of tiny re- 
iprocating parts which must operate in utter 
ilence so that all you hear is music. Yet it must 
able to hurl 88 hammers at more than 220 
strings and return them to rest in fractions of 
a second. 

A wrestplank which must be built to anchor 
Il those strings under 35,000 lbs. tension. 

_ Incredibly, the craft has changed little since 
Henry E. Steinway first set up shop in 1853. 
©- Itis still a job for individuals. 

< Itis still a job of creating instruments one 
by one. 

_ Admittedly, some delivery techniques have 
hanged. But there is still only one way to build 
Steinway® 

For information write to John H. Steinway, 
169 West 57th Street, New York roorg. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Along those long, tunnel-like corri- 
dors of the State Department, consid- 
erable traffic is heading these days 
toward the division called International 
Organization Affairs—“10,” in State De- 
partment shorthand—on the sixth floor. 
The main business of 1O is the United Na- 
tions and the renewed attention being 
paid the UN in American policy formula- 
tion may reflect nothing more than the re- 
alization that the UN is a place where we 
can be hurt as much as helped. Nonethe- 
less, even Henry Kissinger has been giving 
the UN some thought. 





Ambassador Daniel P. Moynihan 





‘PORTS 


COMMENT 





That attitude preceded the arrival of 
1O’s best-known tenant. Ambassador 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, who, as 
United States permanent representative 
to the UN, rates a gigantic blue and 
white nameplate on the door of the of- 
fice he occupses in 10 when he’s in 
Washington. (This report is written 
while Pat Moynihan is still on the job 
that Gerald Ford persuaded him to stay 
in last autuma. In an election year. 
though, men’s minds sometimes 
change.) 

Without Moynihan, of course, there 
might not have been as much news- 
paper or television interest in UN affairs. 
That exuberant personality of his draws 
interesi with it wherever he goes. But the 
U.S. government’s concern with the way 








things were going in the UN had been 
signaled earlier. Almost a year before 
Moynihan’s arrival, President Ford had 
opened the 1974 session of the General 
Assembly with a speech warning of the 
“tyranny of the majority” that was devel- 
oping in the organization. Ford’s speech 
delighted Western Europeans, who had 
been almost as upset by the UN as the 
Americans were. | remember one Euro- 
pean delegate--he was German, but the 
gesture was wholly French—kissing the 
tips of his fingers in appreciation of that 
“tyranny” bit. 

Later, Moynihan’s predecessor, John 
Scali, picked up the tyranny accusation 
in a notable outburst of his own, deliv- 
ered in December, 1974, just after the 
Third World nations had railroaded 
through a Mexican-proposed Charter of 
Economic Rights and Duties of States 
(CERDS) over strong American and 
European objections. For the Western 
countries, CERDS was fruitless. provid- 
ing all rights but specifying few duties 
for the developing countries in their 
dealings with the industrialized world. 
And the resolution’s adoption summed 
up what was going wrong in the UN, 
particularly in the increasingly impor- 
tant economic area. The Third World 
majority was adopting resolutions 
which, by being unacceptable to the mi- 
nority, represented no consensus and 
were therefore meaningless even as rec- 
ommendations, which is all that UN 
resolutions are, 

Scali’s blast at Third World tactics in 
the UN annoyed Kissinger, not because 
the Secretary of State disagreed with his 
own ambassador, but because he had 
been preempted. According to evidence 
available at the time, Kissinger had 
been planning to take some public 
whacks at the tyrannical majority him- 
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UNITED NATIONS 





self. Thus Moynihan’s Commentary ar- 
ticle of March. 1975, advocating a vig- 
orous counteroffensive at the UN, 
pointed in the direction in which offi- 
cial thinking was already running. 

Still, it probably wasn’t until Moyni- 
han got into the job and onto that 
soap-green marble rostrum from which 
General Assembly speeches are deliv- 
ered that U.S. relations with the UN 
became a matter of public policy. Pub- 
lic, that is, in the sense that the ques- 
tion was put iato the public domain: 
How should the United States in 
present circumstances deal with the 
UN? This is what has made Moynihan’s 
ambassadorship. for however long it 
lasts, so interesting for newpapermen 
covering the UN. Not only American 
newspapermen, either. 


The First Werld 


The situation the United States faces 
at the UN is not as bad as recent tu- 
mult in the Gereral Assembly would 
indicate. There have been two agitated 
assembly sessions in a row. In 1974 
there was the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganizations Yasir Arafat with a pistol 
holster on his hip (empty? full") offer- 
ing the world the PLO’s choice between 
gun and olive branch. Last year, there 
was Uganda's president, Field Marshal 
Idi Amin Dada. wearing medals to his 
navel (from what campaigns?) and talk- 
ing the nonsense about Zionists running 
this country that so outraged Pat Moy- 
nihan. And then followed the inflam- 
matory Zionism-as-racism resolution. 
Yet there is less m General Assembly 
noise than meets the ear. Even within 
the UN itself, the tyrannical majority 
does not tyrannize much beyond the 
General Assembly chamber. 

The General Assembly is net the 
whole UN. It meets for three months 
every year, adjourning on December 17, 
a date said to have been originally 
timed for the last pre-Christmas sailing 
of the Queen Mary for Europe. If great 
numbers of delegates now board their 
national airlines for capitals unheard of 
at the time of the UN’s birth in 1945, 
the UN machinery that continues to op- 
erate throughout the year is still pretty 
firmly in First or Second rather than 
Third World hands (rather more First 
than Second, for that matter). This ap- 
plies to both the UN Secretariat, a vast 
bureaucracy which spreads worldwide, 


and the Security Council, which meets 
on demand when the world’s peace is 
threatened. 

The UN Secretariat is dominated by 
“Europeans” (Americans, Canadians, 
Australians, and others are included in 
this classification), and in the main, the 
more responsible the Secretariat post, 
the whiter the occupant’s skin. There 
are outstanding exceptions. The UN’s 
most important specialized agency, 
UNESCO, has an African director-gen- 
eral, Amadou M’Bow of Senegal. But in 
the UN Development Program, the 
world’s largest multilateral aid agency, 
the top job has been an American pre-` 
serve, One American, too, has just suc- 
ceeded another American as UN under- 
secretary general for General Assembly 
affairs. The point doesn’t need to be 
belabored; the men in charge meet the 
eye immediately in the UN telephone 
book listings. 

As for the Security Council, the Third 
World gets its share, geographically al- 
located, of the ten nonpermanent seats. 
But in its workings the council remains 
the embodiment of big-power, not dem- 
ocratic, politics. The United States is 
quite satisfied, indeed more than ever 
grateful, for the veto provision. Without 
it, rearguard actions such as the ones 
over Israel and Korea that the United 
States has been fighting recently would 
have been chancier propositions. The 
Security Council’s usefulness as a block- 
ing mechanism should not be deni- 
grated; neither should the utilization of 
its peace-keeping powers in ratifying 
peace-keeping arrangements usually ar- 
rived at elsewhere. 

To listen only to echoes from the 
General Assembly is a mistake. In the 
aberrant acoustics of the assembly 
chamber, sounds tend to be magnified 
out of proportion to the importance of 
their source. Insignificant states find 
voice, create commotion, are heard. 
Thus, after Moynihan attacked Idi 
Amin, the reply from Africa came from 
the ambassador from Dahomey (since 
renamed Benin), a slice of formerly 
French territory located in that fold of 
West African coastline once inelegantly 
referred to as the armpit of the conti- 
nent. Moynihan, the ambassador 
warned, should watch his tongue: Af- 
rica would not be intimidated. 

The General Assembly, with most of 
the trappings of a parliament, yet with- 
out parliamentary responsibility, has 
voted itself into odd positions. The ulti- 
mate example last year was the case of 
Korea: two conflicting resolutions. one 





favoring Seoul. the other Pyongyang, 
were adopted is a single day by major- 
ity votes, albeit not the same majority. 
In the formulation of economic de- 
mands, solidarity usually prevails 
among the Group of 77. as the under- 
privileged nations of the world called 
themselves when they first organized a 
few years ago (there are now over a 
hundred of them). Yet their reaching a 
common position is often “facilitated by 
agreement at the highest common de- 
nominator of grievance.” as one U.S. 
official wryly noted. The same might be 
said about political demands emerging 
from that side. The Third World mod- 
erates are usually forced onto the de- 
fensive. Their hard-liners--the Algerians, 
Yugoslavs, Tanzanians, Sri Lankans, 
Mexicans—mere often call the tune. 
There is a lot of looking back over the 
shoulder to see who is watching. The 
moutons de Panurge syndrome, one 
French delegate calls it, recalling the 
sheep in Rabelais’s story who jumped 
overboard, one after another. 


Villain of the Year 


c There is a sort of fashion that pre- 
vails at the UN: appointing a villain of 
the season. Some villains are for all 
seasons, like the South Africans and the 
Israelis. Giving it to the Chileans is cur- 
rently in style; they are almost univer- 
sally execrated; even the United States 
felt. forced to take a position against 
them this past year. To hate the Portu- 
guese became outmoded once Portugal 
began the decolonization of Africa. 

The UN is an artificial community— 
isolated ever from the United States 
Just across First Avenue~which congre- 
gates each year for the General Assem- 
bly. There could be a fascinating docto- 
ral dissertation for someone: The 
United States Through UN Eyes. It 
might result in something like the 
memorable map of the United States 
through a New Yorker's eyes. Manhat- 
tan, on a Third World delegate’s map, 
might appear as a suburb of Tel Aviv. 
Hot lines would stretch from the Israeli 
Ministry of Information to American 
television and newspaper offices, al- 
though it ought to be conceded that few 
delegates seem to believe that Ameri- 
cans read anything but the New York 
Times, and the exegesis they devote to 
its editorials should embarrass even the 
Sulzbergers. | have heard one highly re- 
garded Third World ambassador, 
friendly to the United States. suggest 
that it was “not helpful” for an Asian 





country that had switched its vote on 
Korea, under American pressure, to 
have that fact reported in the Times. 
Explosive issues involving Israel have 
distorted the view through those huge 
windows in the UN delegates’ lounge— 
and to a comparable degree the view 
from Dag Hammarskjéld Plaza, where 
American Jews staged their great anti- 
PLO demonstration a little over a year 
ago. Inevitably, that demonstration ac- 
quired anti-UN overtones as well. Since 
then, the anti-Zionist resolution has 
made matters reciprocally worse. To 
many American newspaper readers and 
TV viewers, the UN has seemed largely 
concerned with the destruction of Is- 
rael; to the Arabs, many Africans, and 
others at the UN, it has seemed that 
Americans do not get agitated about the 
UN until Israel’s interests are threat- 
ened. In the aftermath of the Zionism- 
as-racism vote, even moderate Arabs 
were saying that the American reaction 
only confirmed how influential the Zi- 
onist lobby was, both on U.S. policy 
and on public opinion. UNESCO's di- 
rector-general, Dr. M'Bow, was in from 
Paris about that time too, trying to re- 
pair the damage done by the dis- 
criminatory action against Israel in his 





organization the previous year (ex- 
clusion -from the European grouping ~~ 
within UNESCO). He complained that 
Israel always seemed to be a special- 
case. Ther was no comparable. in- 
dignation ir. Western capitals, he noted, 
when pre-revolutionary Portugal was 
expelled outright from UNESCO. 

One difficulty in the Zionism-as-rac- €c. 
ism debate was semantic. Moynihan, for ee 
all his flamboyance of speech, is metie- 
ulous abou: the meaning of words. He 
spent a lot of lobby time trying to point 
out that ir his dictionary, racism was 
not simply a form of group hostility. 
Rather, as he put it, racism involved “a 
belief that there’s a biological hierarchy 
of groups called races among human 
beings, tha: some are superior and some 
are infertor, and that ethical con- 
sequences flow from these biological 
differences.” Moynihan’s precision pen-.. 
etrated few minds. For as that astute 
and experienced UN colleague of mine, 
Louis Halasz, observed, Zionism had 
become a sort of code word, signaling 
to one side an attack on the Jewish. 
state, and sounding to the other side 
like an attack on the Jews themselves. 

One of the worst consequences of the ~ 
volte—alienation of that segment of 
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American and European opinion which 
was pe REN the most ehaesed de 





Third World majority may end up 
blaming on just the wrong parties. In- 
deed, in iis final hours before adjourn- 
ment last December, in voting on UN 
information policy, the General Assem- 
bly was still uiting against some imag- 
ined Zionist communications cabal 
which has been bad-mouthing the UN. 
The workings ef the Western press are 
not yet understeod. 

“Theater of the absurd,” Moynihan 
called the General Assembly when it 
had finished its business last year. How- 
ever contemptuous his language. Moy- 
nihan in his actions paid the General 
Assembly the compliment of taking it 
seriously throughout the session~more 
seriously. judging from public state- 
ments, than did Henry Kissinger. who 
suggested that the assembly resolution 
on Zionism was something simply to be 
ignored, 

Among U.S. officials, there is a ten- 


dency to apply selective standards of 


credibility to what comes out of the 
UN. Resolutions which represent care- 
fully worked out reconciliations of posi- 
tion are given weight. Those designed 
by one faction mainly to pressure or 
embarrass another aren't. Putting the 
Zionism resolution in the latter category 
shouldn't obscure the fact that the Gen- 
eral Assembly usually registers, often in 
a crude and imprecise way, what the 
climate of workd opinion is on any 
given issue. 

There is no question that the succes- 
sive UN votes, over Israeli and Ameri- 
can opposition, to recognize the PLO as 
the sole bargaining agent of the Pales- 
tinian people, to endorse the Palestin- 
ians’ right of return to Palestine, and 
most recently. to invite the PLO into all 
conferences on the Mideast “on an 
equal footing” with the other parties, 
were representative of general opinion. 
The entire Mideast situation 
course, been altered as a result. (While 
the Western Europeans joined the 
United States in strenuously opposing 
the anti-Zionism resolution, they were 
markedly less resistant to the various 
pro-PLO resolutions passed during the 
1974 and 1975 General Assembly ses- 
sions. And this January in the Security 
Council, Britain, France. and Italy 
broke further with the United States 
and did not oppose the PLO’s appear- 


has, of 


ing with “the rights of a member state” 
during the council’s Mideast deliber- 
ations.) 

Can the U.S. bases on Guam, the 
presence of which was “deprecated” by 
an 89-2 majority with 32 abstentions, 
have been such a global issue as the 
vote last December indicated? Of course 
not. But the size of the majority says 
something about the prevailing anti- 
American mood and the ineffectiveness 
of the heavy pressures we brought to 
bear in this case. More successful was 
the arm-twisting the United States had 
to resort to last August to win an 11-9 
vote in the Committee of 24 (a com- 
mittee dealing with colonial questions) 
against a Cuban proposal that the UN 
investigate the United States’ adminis- 
tration of Puerto Rico. In the voting on 
the Korean question in November,. the’ 
United States won a nominal victory 
(the pro-Seoul resolution passed by the 
larger majority), but the fact that the 
North Koreans also got their resolution 
through, for the first time, does indicate 
a shift in the wind (previous pro-Pyong- 
yang resolutions were stalled off). 

The U.S. Mission to the UN custome: 
arily issues a post-assembly summary 
that amounts to a box score. Moynihan 
hasn't done that; perhaps it’s just as 
well since the United States lost more 
big ones in 1975 than it won. Third 
World delegates feel that the United 
States shouldn't mind losing for a 
change. They point out that we had al- 
most a twenty-year winning streak, run- 
ning the General Assembly pretty much 
as we wanted. There’s a new lineup at 
the UN now, they say. No arguing that. 


Filling a hole 


For the hundred or so nations—more 
than two thirds of present UN member- 
ship--that make up that undefinable but 
certainly recognizable Third World, the 
UN is extremely important. It is ‘the 
place where smaller nations, not able to 
afford embassies worldwide. transact 
much of their multilateral diplomacy? it 
is where they often send their best and 
brightest people: more to the point, it is 
where they angle for help from the 
myriad UN agencies dispensing finan- 
cial, technical, and other development 
aid. About 85 percent of UN resources 
go to the developing countries. The UN 
is not the top ambassadorial post 
abroad for every Third World country, 
but it comes right after Washington, Pe- 
king. or Moscow for most. A new old- 
boy network has formed of ex-UN am- 





bassadors whe are foreign ministers. 
vice ministers, or comparably influential 
men back home: attitudes formed at 
the UN get carried back too. 

To suggest, then, that the UN may be 
developing iwo that locus where the 
United States deals with the Third 
World is not zo slight the UN’s utility. 
If anything, it indicates its growing con- 
venience as global forum in which 
global probleras can be broached. Here. 
there maybe no substitute for the UN. 
In such areas as food, population, envi- 
ronment, even in development aid 
(where the LN Development Program 
supplies the direction that once came 
from Washington), without the UN, the 
United States would find itself with a 
“hole in its policy.” as Congressman 
Donald Fraser, the Minnesota Demo- 
crat who served as a public delegate to 
the last General Assembly, observed. 

The Europeans are using the UN for 
essentially the same purpose. The in- 

` dustrialized rations as a group worked 
“superbly together during last year’s spe- 
“cial General Assembly session on eco- 
nomic questions to bring the Group of 
77s trade and aid demands within ac- 
ceptable limits for further discussion. 
This Westerr harmony did not survive 
long into the political battles of the reg- 
ular Genera! Assembly session. where 
the Europeans feared that Moynihan, 
by his tactica, might simply be turning 
off the Third World countries and mak- 
ing things harder for the West all 
around. In particular they didn’t appre- 
ciate his meralizing. his too easy (as 
they saw it) separation of the world into 
good guys and bad guys. The Euro- 
peans haven't liked UN battles over po- 
litical doctrine. The British. for instance, 
regard the UN as having acquired. in 
the words cf Ivor Richard, the British 
ambassador, “an almost quantifiable 
value” for them in setting the tone of 
their Africam relations; they don’t want 
unnecessary ideological upset. Most Eu- 
ropeans feel as do the British. Nor do 
they consider that Moynihan is entitled 
to speak for them in this regard. 


One of the gang? 


Moynihar’s observations on the way 
world affairs are developing contain a 
lot of truth. That Western liberal values 
are under attack is obvious. But it isn’t 
the whole explanation for recent UN 
votes. To caim, as Moynihan has, that 
Israel is hated because it is a parlia- 
mentary democracy doesn’t correspond 
with Arab views usually heard around 


joying themselves. 


the UN. They say that they would like 
an Israeli dictatorship even less. 

A newspaperman who has covered 
the UN much longer than I says that 
Moynihan is the only American am- 
bassador who has ever been blackballed 
by the club. not really regarded as one 
of the gang. It is too bad that so much 
of the controversy. inside the UN’s glass 
palace and outside it, has focused on 
Moynihan personally—not that he 
didn’t. by his personal style, invite it. 
But there has been too much tendency 
around the UN to think that with Moy- 
nihan gone, the United States’ position 
might soften. The greater likelihood, 
given the American public mood and 
the feeling in Washington, is that it 
might harden even more. 

It has not been a bad thing, on bal- 
ance. for the UN to have U.S. con- 
cerns made quite clear, nor to have 
some vitality reinjected into the UN 
proceedings. Not to take UN votes as 
meaning something is to condemn the 
place to being a talking-shop of no con- 
sequence, a danger real enough already. 
Some votes simply can’t be won, and 
there may be nothing to do except to 
register dissent in gaudy language; at 
least it will be remembered. 

Granting Moynihan those benefits of 
doubt. there is still reason to be con- 
cerned about some of the applause he 
is provoking. It is perhaps loudest from 
that fringe of American opinion that 
wants to pull the plug on the UN, drain 
it of U.S. money, wash it out of New 
York. Fortunately a cutoff of American 
funds does net seem imminent. Imme- 
diately after the anti-Zionist proposal 
had been approved in the UN’s Third 
Committee, resolutions went through 
both houses of Congress condemning 
the committee vote and urging the 
General Assembly not to confirm it in 
plenary session. But the Assembly did 
confirm it, and the U.S. Congress has 
done nothing since. 

As for moving to Vienna or Geneva, 
that doesn’t seem to be on the minds of 
many delegates right now, for all the 
troubles they claim to have in New 
York with cops, robbers, neighbors, and 
dogs. The crowd in the UN delegates’ 
lounge looks neither deprived nor 
downcast. In fact. they seem to be en- 
Moynihan. inciden- 
tally, thinks the UN crowd would be 
chilled by the Swiss in Geneva and 
bored in Vienna. Of Vienna. he says, 
“The Jews are gone and it isn’t the 
same anymore.” 

—CURTIS PRENDERGAST 
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This is a pale gold wine, made 
wholly from Sauvignon Blanc grapes 
grown in our own vineyards. These 
grapes, among the first to ripen, have. 
a delightful fresh taste and fragrance. 
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CAMPAIGNING 


The Republican 
Numbers Game 








There are two sets of numbers that 
deeply influence the presidential politics 
of the Republican party. The first set: 
18 and 7. Eighteen is the depressingly 
low percentage of American voters who 
identified themselves as Republicans in 
a poll commissioned a year ago by the 
Republican National Committee. Seven 
is the still more depressing percentage 
who characterized themselves as 
“strongly” Republican. That poll did 
not further characterize the 7 percent 
who strongly hold to the Republican 
faith, but all factions of the party— 
backed by history and their own knowl- 
edge of the working rank and file- 
assume this hard core to be predomi- 
nantly conservative. 

It is this hard core that is most likely 
to participate in the caucuses and pri- 
maries’ that decide presidential nomi- 
nations. It is this hard core that must 
get the most careful attention from any 
serious campaign for the nomination in 
this or any other year. 


The conservative two thirds 


The second set of numbers is familiar 
to a few students of Republican na- 
tional conventions. In the three conven- 
tions since 1964 there have been four 


Republican national convention, 1964 
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contested roll calls: for the presidential 
nominations in 1964 and 1968, on the 
civil rights plank in 1964, and on a rule 
for apportioning convention delegates at 
the 1972 convention. Comparing the 
conservative and moderate positions on 
each roll call, this is how the votes 
went: 

1964 civ] rigħts position: 

conservative 897. moderate 409 

1964 presidential roll call: 

Goldwater $83. others 425 
1968 presidential roll call: 
Nixon/Reagan 874. others 459 
1972 apportionment position: 
conservative 910, moderate 434 

An astonishing fact about these 
nearly identical numbers is that they 
were cast at four-year intervals by over- 
whelmingly difkerent bodies of people 
{an 80 percent or greater turnover of 
delegates is the rule from one conven- 
tion to the nexti: yet not only were the 
totals so close but the chief 
sources of the votes. Thirty-nine state 
delegations cast majority votes for the 
conservative apportionment plan in 
1972. Thirty-six of these had done the 
same for Richard Nixon or Ronald 
Reagan in 1968. 34 for Barry Goldwater 
in 1964, 33 for the 1964 conservatives 
on civil rights. 

The pattern daring this period, more- 
over, has genera‘ly been quite indepen- 
dent of changes in local leadership. Lib- 
eral governors have held office in, 
among other places, Colorado, Idaho, 
Washington, and Delaware without al- 
tering the conservative thrust of their 


so were 


states’ delegations at the conventions. 

It would be rash to predict. on the 
basis of these figures from the last three 
Republican conventions, that the 
roughly two-to-one ratio of conservative 
advantage over moderates and liberals 
will prevail this year. though it is hardly 
just coincidence that it did so three 
times running in the past. When the ap- 
portionment issue reached the floor of 
the 1972 convention. F. Clifton White, 
who managed Goldwater in 1964 and 
Reagan in 1968, had just arrived in Mi- 
ami Beach (this time only as an ob- 
server). Though he was one of the great 
convention vote-counters. White had 
not been in town long enough to count 
anything. But when he was asked how 
many votes the moderates would get on 
the roll call that was just about to be- 
gin, he said without blinking. “About 
four hundred or so. that’s what they al- 
ways gel.” 

Though the formula adopted by that 
vote keeps, with only slight modi- 
fication, the chief elements which have 
helped to preserve the balance of con- 
vention power firmly with the con- 
servatives, it did authorize one sub- 
stantial change in the numbers for 
1976: a much larger convention with 
larger numbers on both sides of the 
party divide. 


Playing the numbers in 1976 
Since the early 1960s the problem for 


both presidential candidates and party 
managers has been that, after the con- 
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servatives befcre his nomination, he 
may forfeit a sizable fraction of the 
moderate Republican vote. 

In 1964 the conservative two thirds 
chose exactly the man they wanted, 
Barry Goldwater. He—and they—were 
then stunned in November by a huge 
shortfall of independents and moderate 
Republicans. Four years later, deeply 
scarred by this venture into right-wing 
purity, the leading conservatives them- 
selves chose the less conservative of 
their two optiens, Richard Nixon, over 
that year’s model of conservative purity, 
Ronald Reagan. 

Reagan is back this vear, of course. 
The slightly less conservative con- 
servative this Eme appears to be the in- 
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for the right ,wing of the party. All, in- 
cluding the largely cowed moderates, 
recognize the likely numerical weight of 
the conservatives at Kansas City. But 
all, including the managers of Mr. Con- 
servative--Reagan— himself, realize they 
can’t cut loose from the party’s (and the 
electorate’s) moderates entirely if their 
goal is to be elected in November. 

In 1968 Richard Nixon gambled with 
the numbers m the Republican equa- 
tion to the end, reaching out to just 
enough of the party’s conservatives to 
win a narrow victory at the convention 
and just enough of the moderate voters 
to get elected. As President four years 
later he had all the numbers there were 
under control. He carried all but one 
delegate at the convention and all but 
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In the Middle of 
a Muddle 





by Richard Poirier 


ith “default” still threatening the 

big city, the end of 1975 severely 
tested an old stereotype—that: New 
Yorkers can’t be discouraged. Even in 
bad times there’s a persistent feeling 
that at least someone is going to make 
it big, that luck, if not talent alone, can 
work greater miracles here than else- 
where. But this feeling of opportunity 
and the exhilaration that goes with it 
have always depended on a sort of be- 
dazzled blindness. The typical New 
Yorker has excluded the slum dwellers, 
the “senior citizens,” the jobless, the 
economically exploited blacks and 
Puerto Ricans, and the young who 
come looking for work in a town where 
the rate of unemployment last year rose 
from 7 to 11.2 percent, far in excess of 
the national average. The proportion of 
these New Yorkers in the city’s popu- 
lation goes up every year, while the 
more prosperous move to the suburbs 
or beyond, often with the businesses 


- _ they work for. 


The specter of default in the late fall 
and early winter increased the possi- 
bility that the city, which not long ago 
was trying to eradicate its ghettos, 
might become one, and the solution— 
with its damaging effect on essential 
services, not to mention the tax rate—is 
likely to accelerate a process already 
well along. 

Like the economies in the national 
budget. some of those worked out for 
the city will be made at the expense of 
people who can least afford to sacrifice 
anything. There are already cutbacks in 
neighborhood medical and advisory ser- 
vices, in centers for the elderly (though 
one of these was kept open with finan- 
cial help from Muhammad Ali), in san- 
itation, police patrols in the poorer dis- 
tricts, and consumer protection (against 
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chain stores that regularly charge more 
for the same goods in a slum like Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant than they do on the 
well-to-do Upper East Side). Mean- 
while, the two most arrogantly ex- 
ploitive factions, the banks and the mu- 
nicipal unions, remain as powerful and 
fancy-free. as ever. The lesson hasn't 
been lost, however, on a lot of middle- 
class people who are now discovering 
some of the realities that the lower 
classes have lorg known. 


O” way te measure the effect of 
what’s happening is to look at 
what might be called a “port of entry,” 
an institution like City University of 
New York: a group of colleges dis- 
persed in the different boroughs— 
Hunter in Manhattan, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Queens, among others—with a 
Graduate Center on 42nd Street in 
Manhattan. City University can be 
thought of as one of the institutions 
where the educated middle classes have 
arranged to meet, help, and possibly 
absorb those who are less fortunate. 
The price exacied of CUNY as part of 
the new economies will have serious re- 
percussions in the fragile social fabric 
of the whole city. It seems likely now 
that tuition will be charged (it isn’t of- 
ten menticned that students at the vari- 
ous CUNY colleges already pay a num- 
ber of fees). The Graduate Center, 
which has always been an essential in- 
ducement (along with high salaries) in 
the recruitment of a distinguished and 
politically unirtimidated faculty, may 
close, And, above all, the remedial pro- 
grams necessary to any effective open 
admissions program designed for cultur- 
ally disadvantaged minorities are to be 
cut back. All of these threatened moves 
symbolize the end of an “open admis- 
sions” policy: admission, that is, into 
the middle areas of the city’s social and 
economic structure. 

Thanks in large part to the promise 
of social mobility, the city has remained 
more or less cchesive, with surprisingly 
little civic strife even in the late sixties. 
The relative calm wasn’t brought on by 
the fact that Joan Lindsay would some- 
times walk through the streets of Har- 
lem on a blistering hot summer day; 
that was an evidence, not a cause, of 
the city’s decent feeling about itself. But 
once that feeling is dissipated, no in- 
crease for the police department (Ger- 
ald Ford looked favorably upon this in 
his press statements about default) will 
ever restore it. Indeed. one reason 
people in the slums responded to Lind- 


say was that he was a kind of dude in a 
city where (shades of Jimmy Walker) it 
was still possible to be a dude. Lind- 
say’s very ineffectiveness helped in the 
process of identification: everyone was 
supposed to get a chance to move into 
the prosperous middle of things. But 
now New Yorkers are beginning to 
wonder how long the middle is going to 
look very different from the fringes. 

People like me who love New York 
and want to live here are worried about 
its future, but we haven’t lost hope that 
some sort of change—especially if 1976 
brings someone to the White House 
who can at last address the nationwide 
problem of the cities—will set things 
right again. In the festivities at the end 
of the year there was often a curious 
blend of vivacity and indifference, of 
hope and vagueness about the future, as 
if the realities that would have to be 
encountered in actual planning for the 
future would put a hex on it. 


ne of the startling things about 

Manhattan at any time of the day, 
and most of the night, is simply the 
constant bustle, the sheer movement of 
people in the streets. It’s as if keeping 
active is a way of wishing yourself good 
luck. The hustling is inescapable even 
in parts of town where the pace is rela- 
tively low-keyed, like Greenwich Vil- 
lage and the area south of it and to the 
west of Chinatown, called SoHo. Not 
long ago SoHo was mostly a dreary 
prospect of warehouses and red brick 
tenements. Now it offers expensive gal- 
leries and pleasantly casual places to 
eat, the latter designed to please both 
the young loft dwellers and the uptown 
folk who come downtown, overdressed 
on purpose, to have lunch and go the 
rounds of revivals of Abstract Expres- 
sionism, or shows of “new” realistic 
painters, or displays of works done in 
tinfoil, cellophane, and Saran wrap, 
meant to resemble religious and secular 
Renaissance objects. 

New centers of activity have tended 
recently to crop up further downtown, 
giving visitors who hang around the 
East Fifties and Sixties, where there was 
more action a few years ago, the mis- 
taken impression that life in New York 
is slowing down generally. But entropy 
is far off, and even those who fled to 
the suburbs spend a good deal of time 
commuting back and forth. City dwell- 
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-The bicentennial year cf 1976 
rks the 50th birthday of scheduled 
airline service in America. It all began 
with the Air Commerce Act of 1926. 
This Act and later legislation pro- 
vided the regulation, financial stability 
and opportunity for expanded 
service, which attracted private 
-investment to the field of commercial 
aviation. Within five years arlines 
“were spanning the country. 

Today, the airlines are the domi- 
“nant intercity public transportation + 























tern, with a record of safety, 
nomy and dependability that is 
e envy of the world. 

Airlines and Growth 


We've flown a long way in 50 
years! After a first quarter century of 
_ steady growth, the airlines in 1950 
carried 19 milion passengers 10 
“billion miles. In 1975, scheduled 
airlines carried more than 200 million 
passengers 163 billion miles. This 
represents almost GO per cent of 
intercity public passenger miles 
traveled in this country Airlines also 
account for 95 per cent of travel to 
‘overseas destinations. The U.S. 
scheduled airline fleet in 1976 
includes 2,200 jet aircraft worth $18 
2> billion, serving passengers and 
- shippers in thousands of communities 
with 13,000 daily flights. 


Airlines and Fares 














a Ajrline travel continues to be a 
bargain, with many fares actually 
cheaper than travel by car, bus or 
rail. Today's fares are substantially 
lower in the U.S. than in Europe and 
in virtually every other country in the 
world. While the Consumer Price 
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Index since 1959 has risen 120 per 
cent, the average airline fare has gone 
up less than 30 per cent. In 1950, a 
Washington to Los Angeles flight 
cost $171. In 1976, the same flight— 
more than twice as fast—costs just 
$179. Discount fares can save up to 
35 per cent. 


Airlines and Mail 


In 1926, the Post Office helped 
the airlines get off the ground when 








it contracted for scheduled air mail 
service. In 1976, more than 8 out of 
10 first class letters will move by air * 
between our cities. From biplane to 
jet plane, the air.ines have carried the 
mail to help America grow. 


Airlines and Freight 

Air freight now moves millions 
of tons of high-value commodities 
ranging from medicine, computers 
and electrical appliances to high- 
fashion clothes and fresh produce. 
The U.S. scheduled airlines provide 
more than a billion dollars worth of 
air freight transportation annually in 
jet freighters and in the underbellies 
of passenger aircraft. 


Airlines and Employment 


The airlines in 1976 will pay over 
$6 billion in wages to 300,000 
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employees and will make possible 
hundreds cf thousands of other jobs 
in the aerospace and travel industries 
And airline growth means airport. 
growth. Airports have become sm 
cities, contr-buting millions of dollars 
in jobs and to the strength of com- 
munities large and small. 














Airlines and Defense 
A half century ago military pilo 
helped carry the mail. Today, the 
responsiveness and flexibility of the 
scheduled airline system, with its 
skilled professionals and world-wid. 
facilities, constitutes a key reserve 
the event of national emergency. Th 
airline Civil Reserve Air Fleet saves 
taxpayers millions of dollars in: 
readiness costs. 




































Airlines and the Future | 

The next 50 years will see ne 
advances ir scheduled air transpor- 
tation service, The Federal Aviation 
Administration predicts that airline 
passenger traffic will increase by 7 
per cent in 1976, and about 6 per 
cent a year through 1982. : 

Competition under common 
sense controls has helped make 
possible the steady advance in 
commercial aviation since 1926: 
Improvements in airline regulation ar 
needed, but before any radical 
changes are made in the air trans- 
portation system, let's ask: 

Can we risk a national asset? 

Can the nation afford toj jeops 
ardize a transportation system . 
that is geared to the strength andi. 
growth of America? 

A system that's working. 




















Public Transportation 
at its best. 
































THE N.Y. SCENE 


rs who go out for an evening are often 
tired before they start; suburbanite 
couples are more tired still. It would be 
‘Surprising if they weren't, after a trip 
into town, a day shopping or at the of- 
ice, and a night of theater and dinner 
head of them before the drive home. 
In fact, most people enter upon the 
ty’s cultural life in a state of mental if 
not physical exhaustion. No wonder 
‘much of the city’s cultural night life this 
past year seems to have been contrived 
r inattention. 





he big musicals are A Chorus Line 
and Chicago; the big serious play is 
m Stoppard’s Travesties; and the real 
joy. of the Christmas and New Year 
eason was, as it often is, the New York 
City. Ballets production of The Nut- 
racker Suite, by far the most adult pro- 
uction of the four. A Chorus Line 
sone of producer Joseph Papp’s more 
profitable adventures, universally 
praised—as was Chicago, which it rivals 
s the show hardest to get into. If Trav- 
sties is an example of how intellectual 
nd allusive pretentiousness, especially 
of an English undergraduate bright-boy 
ariety, can always intimidate an Amer- 
ican audience, A Chorus Line is an ex- 
ample of how show-biz schmaltz can 
sually win its heart. Its director- 
choreographer is Michael Bennett, and 
is reputed genius in the staging of mu- 
sicals has made him self-consciously 
anxious in this one to let us know that 
he’s always daringly “at work.” None- 
theless, he does provide some remark- 
jle visual effects, and something of the 
same eager glossiness carries over at- 
ctively into the dancing. 

In any case his choreography is supe- 
or to what another reputed genius of 
: roadway, Bob Fosse, offers in Chicago. 
Many people will have seen Cabaret on 

ilm if not on stage, and will remember 

; Fosse’s dances as more than ordinarily 
' exciting. Something in their grotesque 
: angularity was meant to communicate 
: the style of decadence in Germany as 
the Nazis took over. Or so it seemed. 

l To watch the same choreographic 
phrasing later in the musical hit Pippin, 
set. in the time of Charlemagne, and to 
watch it yet a third time in Chicago, set 

in the American 1920s, is to wonder if 
_ Fosse’s historical sense isn’t in thrall to 
a very limited dance vocabulary. If Chi- 
cago circa 1920 was at all like the 
Weimar Republic, was Charlemagne’s 


France of the ninth century like both of 
them? 

Maybe musicals shouldn’t be held to 
such standards of self-awareness, in 
which case there’s nothing the matter 
with A Chorus Line. While the dancing 
and staging are better than anything in 
Chicago, the book, by Nicholas Dante 
and James Kirkwood, who is a talented 
writer and should know better, is a 
variorum of clichés about life on the 
old White Wav. Its about the process 
of selecting “a chorus line” for a Broad- 
way show. and the director (not Ben- 
nett, but the fictional one in the show) 
tests the talents of more than twenty 
young men anc women and also asks a 
number of them to step forward. and 
give thumbnail autobiographies. 

I'm told that these are usually true to 
the life of the people who deliver them, 
a consideration which might let Dante 
and Kirkwood a little off the hook, but 
only to prove that the lives of aspiring 
young theater people in Manhattan are 
often cliché-ridden even without further 
assistance from those who write their 
material. The authors can blame no one 
else, however, for the way the charac- 
terization of tae director is cynically 
muddled in the interests of theatrical 
trickeries. They seem to think they've 
created a great guy, tough and kind by 
turns, but merely for the titillation of 
the audience ke’s made to do things 
which characterize him, without the au- 
thors’ intending it, as a quite different 
Broadway type. He’s the kind so moved 
by the pity of it all, show biz and kids, 
kids and show biz, that he sets out to 
make everyone's life just as pitiable as 
possible. 

With precedents such as Arthur Lau- 
rents’ book for Gypsy, it’s no longer 
possible to claim that using the mind 
and providing for fun need be at odds 
in the creation of musical comedy; but 
in 1975 the prevailing assumption 
seemed to be that they were. 

The most satisfying show at the year’s 
end had the briefest run. One night. 
But that was the way it was planned— 
an evening in konor of Lillian Hellman 
and for the benefit of the Committee 
for Public Justice, a group founded by 
her which started looking into illegal- 
ities of the FBI long before Congress 
got round to it. Consisting of selections 
from Hellman’s plays and from her two 
books and a forthcoming one, Scoundrel 
Time, the program was kept from being 
a mere antholegy by the masterful di- 
rection of Mike Nichols. Everyone in- 
volved in the enterprise gave freely of 


time and talent, with some of the best 
moments provided by Jane Fonda, 
Christopher Plummer. and the too sel- 
dom seen George Voskovec. It was a 
rare example (which might be televised 
if it’s performed later on the West 
Coast) of how people can put their ce- 
lebrity to a good cause instead of using 
a good cause to gain celebrity. 

Aside from the Hellman evening and 
the wonderful singing of Linda Hopkins 
in her revue of Bessie Smith’s songs, 
Me and Bessie, the best theater in New 
York at the end of °75 was free and at 
home, on public television’s channel 13, 
which offered BBC productions, without 
interruptions for advertising, of Trelaw- 
ney of the Wells, The Three Sisters, and 
the life of George Sand. Notorious - 
Woman. There’s possibly a lesson here 
that Broadway has created and now ca- 
ters to an audience which thinks of the- 
ater primarily as a social rather than a 
cultural experience. The quality of the 
offering has become secondary to some 
prior determination not to complain 
about it and thereby ruin “a perfectly 
good evening.” 


heatrical reviewers are a party to 

this kind of complacency, though 
in varying degrees. A reviewer in the 
daily New York newspapers and on lo- 
cal radio stations can’t very well func- 
tion at all if he continually advises him- 
self, along with his audience, that 
there’s nothing worth the effort. The 
fact that, this season and last, there has 
been next to nothing is a matter that 
will have to be left, apparently, to cul- 
tural historians, to people who aren’t 
obliged to insist that some show has to 
be “the best” for 1975 when 1975 didn’t- 
produce anything very good. 

Considering such pressures, it’s sur- 
prising that Martin Gottfried of the” 
New York Post, and formerly of 
Women’s Wear Daily, can remain $0: 
tough-mindedly alert to what’s bad asi 


well as to whats good, but every onee 


in a while even he gets tired of saying 


no, and, like anyone in that fix, decides; 


as if beforehand, to say yes just when: 
the wrong thing comes along. I can’t 
imagine how else he could have praised 
Papp’s disastrous production of Hamler 
as the best Hamlet he had ever seen. It’ 
stars Sam Waterston, a good but. frail 
actor who, a few seasons back, in what 
was an otherwise brilliant presentation 
of Much Ado About Nothing, barely 
managed the heavier moments of even 
a Benedick. But Papp has never been — 
one to be swayed by evidi | 
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by Henry G. Parks, Jr. 


Chairman, H.G. Parks, Inc. 


If there is one lesson 
I’ve learned over the years, 
it is this: The American 
Dream is not dead. 
A Once, in the depth of my 
_ despair as a black man 
trying to make it in a white 
~ world, I thought it was. But 
I believe in it now. I lived it. 

Exactly 25 years ago I 
managed to raise some 
capital partly by borrowing 
on my life insurance, and I 
rented an abandoned dairy 
in Baltimore. Afternoons, 
two workers and I ground 
meat and prepared sausage. 
Next morning, we sold them 
to stores from a used truck. 


States Steel asks a prominent American to speak out. 


How we survived those 
first years I'll never know. 
But we cid and today our 
company’s sales approach 
$13 million annually. 

Sure, I carry scars. I 
started cut as poor as any- 
body could be and had 
endless frustrations and 
humiliations. But bitterness 
and hate are self-defeating. I 
believe in looking forward to 
see where America is going. 

I know many in post- 
Watergate America are 
disillusioned and nobody 
has to tell me how minorities 
feel about their chances. 

But the Dream lives and 
TI tell you why. Doors are 
opening now for children of 
blue collar families, white and 
black. Important doors. 

The old system of select- 
ing business and industry 
leaders is changing. Belong- 
ing to the right clubs, 
marrying into the right 
families, will no longer 
guarantee advancement. 
Brains, talent, initiative— 
these will count most. Kids 
from across the tracks are on 
the way, loaded with all three. 

Business leaders had 
better realize their own 
survival depends on getting 
the best people, or they'll 
lose the crucial race for 


















“What makes America work? 


executive talent. 


Yes, the Dream lives— 
but it is being threatened, 


astonishingly, by Govern- 


ment itself! 
We cannot return to 
laissez faire days, but must 








„OUr freedom to succeed?’ 







our economy be tied at both We have agencies upon If we keep moving in 
ends like my sausages? agencies supervising all that direction, the Dream 
We seem hell-bent on phases of business. It’s like dies and something else will 
trying to cripple the putting a battleship super- take its place in our society. 
economy by over-regulation. structure atop a rowboat. We can't let that happen. 
Price control was just one You wonder how business Too many hopes of too many — 
example of aclassic disaster. manages to stay afloat. people ride on keeping that 
aie Dream alive. 
Opportunity at US. Steel - 
Through our various 
recruiting, training and 
educational programs, 
hundreds of people are 


improving their qualifications 
andare going on to jobsof ` 
greater responsibility and 
greater personal reward at 
U.S. Steel. The idea of 
helping people to improve 
their lot is a policy with 
U.S. Steel and it will continue. 
to be our policy. 
United States Steel, 
600 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15230. 


We're 
involved. 


TRAQEMARK 


“The old system of selecting business and industry leaders 


is changing. Brains,talent,initiative—these will count most? 




































THE N.Y. SCENE 


stage and thanks in good part to 
Gottfried’s inexplicable generosity. 
he will now feel that he can continue to 
ignore it. 

Usually the best reviewing in the pe- 
riodicals is done by those who don’t 
have to review everything and have 
some time to work at it, like Stanley 
Kauffmann, the drama critic of The 
< New Republic (which is not a New York 
publication), or Arlene Croce of The 
“New Yorker, one of the best dance crit- 
ics of this or any time. Overall, though, 
the theatrical commentary in the New 
York magazines and Sunday supple- 
ements lacks the vigorous critical intelli- 
gence that can help theater get out of 
the doldrums. To praise mediocre the- 
ater for any reason is an act not of gen- 
erosity but of sabotage. H perpetuates 
the standards which make it even more 
than ordinarily difficult for new, origi- 
nal talent to gain any confidence in it- 
self or in the possibilities of eventual 
recognition. There is a need for chal- 
= lenge and debate about the current state 
of the theater, though it’s hard to imag- 
‘ne many of the present crop of New 








York reviewers engaging in such a de- 
bate. Clive Barnes, the drama and 
dance critic for the New York Times, 
gets nervously testy when his predom- 
inance is threatened the leas: little bit. 
as if thar were the issue, and as if his 
long and varied experience could by itself 
make him an accurate reporter and de- 
pendable critic o° what he sees and hears. 

But then the New York literary- 
intellectual community hasn't for some 
time generated è useful argument about 
much of anyth ng. There is. in fact. 
only scattered evidence that any such 
community exists. It flourished 
from the late thirties to the early fifties, 
a period whea New York. partly 
through its extraordinarily well-edu- 
cated Jews, was a kind of national test- 
ing ground for European ideas associ- 
ated with modemism and with political 
philosophies of the Left. 

The reverberations of that period and 
the nostalgia for it on the part of some 
younger New York writers are still in 
evidence now and then, and were felt 
acutely at the emd of the year with the 
deaths, one menth apart, of Lionel 
Trilling at seventy, probably the most 
distinguished literary-cultural critic in 


stili 


the English-speaking world, and of 
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Hannah Arendt at sixty-nine. the re- 
nowned political philosopher who came 
to New York as a refugee from the 
Nazis and whose best-known book, 
Eichmann and Jerusalem, was a highly 
provocative study of what she chose to 
call “the banality of evil.” 

Trilling was born and raised in the 
vicinity of Columbia University, where 
he studied and taught for some forty 
years. No one felt more rooted to a 
community whose shared concerns and 
assumptions allowed him not so much 
to argue as to meditate in print, espe- 
cially on the danger that the traditional 
forms of culture were no longer ade- 
quate to the strains imposed upon them 
by contemporary movements. He had a 
strong sense of “we.” and he was some- 
times criticized for his urbane, un- ’ 
apologetic use of it in such influential 
works as The Liberal Imagination. To 
some it sounded as if he presumed to 
speak for a constituency much larger 
than a small class of educated New 
Yorkers. But he quite properly main- 
tained that the use of “we” was justi- 
fied because the group to whom and for 
whom he sometimes spoke were an 
American vanguard concerning them- 
selves ahead of time, and in a uniquely 
qualified way, with ideas and ideologies 
which would before long affect the 
whole shape of American culture. 

New York is still the scene for this 
kind of cultural arbitration, but now it 
usually takes the form less of respon- 
sible studiousness than of competitive 
fashion reporting. Who can come up 
first with a handy American adaptor for 
the latest head gadget from France? Be- 
ginning with the lethargies of the fifties, 
then the confusion in the sixties of or- 
der with disorder, the bitter sense of be- 
trayal in the growing evidence of Amer- 
ican duplicities in creating phony 
anticommunism at home in order to 
justify imperialistic ventures abroad, 
and more recently the revelations of 
collusion between the CIA and certain 
respected intellectual journals-—all of 
these things increased the feelings of 
impotence that had already incapaci- 
tated the old intellectual community 
and that prevent the emergence of an- 
other, at least for the time being. 

The many distinguished individuals 
who came to mourn at the services for 
Arendt and Trilling constituted a gath- 
ering rather than a community, and the 
service for Trilling, where there were no 
personal eulogies, was a bit like the fu- 
neral of a king who could have no suc- 
cessor. 








<- Nothing: comes easy. 

The life-style we enjoy today is the 
direct result of the greatest food 
and beverage distribution system 
Jever created. It took hard work. 
The stee! can is the tough package 
that made the system possible. The 
‘distribution system asks a lot of the 
tin’can, and it gets what it asks. 
Steel’s tough enough to do the job. 
And as packagers improve their 
methods of moving food and bev- 
erages from processing plant to 
consumer, the workhorse must 
improve or step aside. 





lronHorse 





Today the steel can’s a lot different 
than the one you used to kick around 
the block as a kid. In the last decade 
alone its weight has been reduced 
by 50 percent. (Two-piece steel cans 
are 20 percent lighter still.) It takes 
less steel to make it, less energy and 
cost to ship it and less effort to deal 
with it in the solid waste stream. 
(Steel is easily pulled from refuse 
magnetically, and recycled into 

new steel.) 


But don’t think this means the steel 
can’s getting soft. It’s even tougher 
than it used to be. The process of 
making and rolling tinplate steel has 
kept pace with innovation. Steel 
makes a container capable of taking 
more abuse than it ever gets. 



























Being the mainstay of a distribution 
system is a tough job, but the steel 
can is keeping pace with the — 
challenges. ee 
The steel can. A way of lifi 
We call it the Iron Horse 





‘deled AS 
Committee of Tin N 
Products Producers 
American Iron and Stee 
1000 16th Sreet, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2 








MURKY MIDDLE AGES 


IR: Barbara Tuchman correctly notes 
that she encountered land mines among 
he “Hazards on the Way to the Middle 
Ages” (December Adantic). There were 
re than she realized, and‘ I’m afraid 

y are going to keep cropping up. 
Mrs. Tuchman is taken with the re- 
cher who compared the number of 
mes in a town with the number of 
mmunion. wafers sold over a period 
wo years, from which he inferred 

e Mass attendance —“about once or 
ce a year.” Alas for ‘scholarship, 
yere is no connection between the two. 

eception of communion’ was indeéd 
less frequent in the Middle Ages. and 
probably did average once or twice a 
year for the typical Catholic. Most 
Catholics, however, did attend Mass, 
but with no thought of receiving com- 
munion except at Easter and probably 

t Christmas. 

Mrs. Tuchman equates “absolution 
forsin” with “what we would call free- 
dom: from guilt”--and thereby commits 
a historical anachronism. Moderns go 
to their shrinks to lose some of the bur- 
den of guilt, whereas Catholics really 
do believe—know—that their sins are 

iped away in the sacrament of pen- 
ance; which absolution, however, can- 
not be bought. I do not dispute that 
here and there some wretched priest 
may have tried to traffic in forgiveness 

or which act he would have incurred 
automatic excommunication), but to 
take such an abuse as typical is gro- 
tesque. 

‘What Mrs. Tuchman may be con- 
sing is the remission of what the the- 
ologians distinguish as the eternal pun- 
ishment and the temporal punishment 
for sin. The. eternal punishment, which 



































refers to one’s 
he dies in the state of mortal sin, is 
most usually remitted by a worthy re- 
ception of the sacrament of penance. 
The temporal punishment, which refers 
to the added debt we must pay to God 
to completely atone for our sins, means 
temporary suffering in purgatory for 
such debts as we do not make good by 
prayers and good works in this life. In- 
dulgences were and are sometimes 
granted for these prayers and good 
works; this led to abuses in the medie- 
val Church, and these abuses were un- 
doubtedly what Mrs. Tuchman was re- 
ferring to. 

It does get involved, and I’m afraid 
nuances like these may trip up Mrs. 
Tuchman before she gets far into the 
medieval world. 

Net. MCCAFEFREY 
Pelham Manor, N.Y. 


Barbara Tuchman replies: 

There are enough nuances in every 
aspect of medieval Catholic practice 
and doctrine to confuse not only me or 
any student of the period but the con- 
temporaries themselves. The theory, na- 
ture, and rules of absolution, indul- 
gence, fasting, usury, celibacy, beatific 
vision, concupiscence, venial sin, mortal 
sin, and many other problems were sub- 
ject to constant dispute, discussion, and 
change. 


Mr. McCaffrey may be certain of his 


absolutes, but people, including theolo- 
gians, of the fourteenth century, I can 
assure him, were not. 


Sir: I enjoyed immensely Barbara 
Tuchman’s article, and I look forward 
to her forthcoming book. One small 


point: the French spelling Canolles of 


the English brigand Knolles or Knowles 


condemnation to hell if 


proper shape, to make the plastics and 


is not too surprising but probably is a 
fair representation of how he pro- 
nounced his name. This is a strong bit 
of evidence that k’s at the beginning of 
words were actually pronounced in the 
fourteenth century. 

EDWARD GAMMON 

Fresno, California ` 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Sır: Donald Carr (“The Lost Art of 
Conservation,” December Atlantic) pros: 
vides generally solid advice on how to` 
save fuel and money; however, some 
parts of his argument were misleading. 

Carr contends that hot water heating 
is “the largest single source of energy 
consumption in our homes.” In fact, 
space heating is responsible for two 
thirds of all residential energy use, 
while water heating accounts for 16 per- 
cent. 

The energy requirements of urban 
skyscrapers are substantial—not “a few 
watts,” as the article suggests. And 
while elevators do indeed “produce zero 
air pollution,” they are not very useful 
unless they are connected to polluting 
power plants. 

The author warms up the old myth 
that residents of New York City use far 
less energy than the national average. 

In fact, while the New York region con- 
sumes less direct Juel per capita than the 
national average, New York residents 
use more energy than the national aver- 
age. This apparent contradiction is ex- < 
plained by the concept of indirect en- 
ergy use. 

Every time we buy anything, we. are 
buying energy. An appliance purchase : 
is illustrative. Energy was used to mine 
ore, to refine it, to fashion it into the 
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d a photographer's studio. 





ard to keep a bottle of Chivas Re 














paints, to transport the finished product 
a showroom, etc. About $9,000 BTUs 
associated with every dollar spent 

n appliances. None of this energy 
uld have been used unless someone 
was going to buy the appliance. Hence, 
the final purchaser is indirectly respon- 
sible for that energy use. The way your 
article views the problem, the citizens 
f Birmingham and Gary are outra- 
geous energy wastrels, not because they 
ad profligate lives, but because steel 
mills happen to be located in their 








The author’s assertion that agribusi- 
ness is more energy-efficient than “small 
sloppy farms” is insupportable. On the 
contrary, Department of Agriculture 
Studies suggest that the small farmer is 
at least as efficient as the corporate gi- 

nt. And the family garden is more en- 
ergy-efficient than either of them. Ag- 
ribusiness farms are vertically integrated 
with food processing facilities which un- 
necessarily pre-cook, pre-freeze, and 
otherwise prepare food. Of the fuel in- 

sted in food, processing uses 33 per- 
nt while farming uses 18 percent. 
he remainder is used for trans- 

ortation, retailing, storage, and cook- 

g) The increasing role of agribusiness 
the food system has resulted in an 
rmous increase in the energy in- 
ed per unit of food. 

ilot lights, contrary to the author’s 
lief, are very poor sources of space 
cating. (Combustion occurs at 50 to 
00 times stoichiometric air, and the 
eat is not circulated.) Pilot lights in re- 
mote areas of the home (e.g. on water 
heaters and furnaces) make no contri- 
bution to home heating at all. Electric 
igniters will pay for themselves in one 

three years. 

None of these errors subverts the 

rincipal contention of the article: that 

e United States wastes much of its en- 

rgy budget. But their elimination 
would have left the conclusions less sus- 
ceptible to attack. 





Denis HAYES 
Washington, D.C. 


+The model energy-efficient home 
in Schnecksville, Pennsylvania, referred 
fo in “The Lost Art of Conservation” 
as totally designed, engineered, and 
unded by the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company, an electric utility, not 
Drexel University and the Franklin In- 
stitute as stated in the article. The es- 
“sential design feature of the home in- 
- volves the utilization of a water source 
heat pump to elevate the temperature 











level for space heating and domestic 


water heating from a variety of low- 
grade thermal sources such as solar col- 
lectors, fireplace, clothes dryer, refrig- 
erator, sanitary waste water, and septic 
tank. Combined with improved thermal 
insulation and aumerous other energy- 
conserving features, this has resulted in 
a demonstrated reduction of about 50 
percent in purchased energy without 
sacrificing either conventionality of con- 
struction or life-styles of the occupants. 
Both Drexel University and the Frank- 
lin Institute have been involved in the 
performance evaluation phase of the 
project. 
JaN K. SONSTEBY 
Allentown, Pa. 


UPSIDE-DOWN PIE 


Sir: I enjoyed “Ten Green Bottles” by 
Ted Walker in the January Atlantic. 
However, my attention was caught by 
the inscription on the pies baked by the 
protagonist’s grandmother, who rolled 
out the crusts with a pint beer bottle (a 
very small rolling pin, incidentally). The 
pies “always bore the imprinted mes- 
sage, ANSELL’S BREWERY, BIRMINGHAM.” 
If this “message” was legible on the 
beer bottle, it would appear backward 
on the piecrust. A small point, of 
course, but it jarred my “suspension of 

disbelief.” 
, THOMAS L. ROBERTSON, JR. 
Anderson, Ind. 


Ted Waiker replies: 

Grandmother put the lids on her pies 
upside-down, i.e. with the back-to-front 
writing out of view. It took infinite pa- 
tience to scrape away the crusty top 
layer of the pastry until the cooked 


„words were revealed—magically, as it 


seemed to me—the right way round. 
(Later in life, during a brief career as 
an assistant professor of paleography, | 
often used grandmother’s pie-lids when 
demonstrating to students how to dis- 
close and decipher palimpsests.) | well 
remember how, after eating those deli- 
cious pies, I would sit for hours with 
my tongue in my cheek; a habit which, 
as Mr. Robertson will appreciate, I have 
to this day. 

About the size of that rolling pin: 
Mr. Robertson has made the common 
mistake of confusing the Imperial pint 
with the smaller, U.S. measure. I for- 
give him for this. Any time he passes 
through England F shall be delighted to 
buy him an Imperial pint of best ale— 
a’ iigema, of course. 


PETTIFOGGERY 

Sır: | am writing to you to express my 
displeasure and disapproval of the ar- 
ticle in the October, 1975, issue of The 
Atlantic entitled “The Pettifog House” 
by Andrew Ward. Mr. Ward had the 
audacity to use my family name, 
Scardapane, without checking or ask- 
ing permission. The Scardapane family 
is found in only three states and all the 
members who have this old name are 


related, since my grandfather, father, 
and uncles came to this country in the 
early 1900s. 


My own involvement in historic pres- 
ervation, especially of the renowned 
Van Wyck Homestead Restoration in 
Fishkill, New York, and my work in 
other historic and ecological projects, is 
well known in New York State and 
other states. It was very crass indeed of 
Mr. Ward, whom I do not know, to use 
my family name in this most insensitive 
and fun-making article. 

FELIX A. SCARDAPANE, JR. 
Fishkill, N. Y. 


Andrew Ward replies: 

I don’t think Mr. Scardapane needs 
my apology half so much as the Petti- 
fogs, Humes, Golds, Fizzdales, Moselys, 
and—who knows?--Bullymuckers who 
might be out there somewhere. bristling 
over my use of their surnames but too 
shy and overworked to put quill to 
foolscap and defend themselves. 


Sir: Why doesn’t Andrew Ward just 

put his Christmas tree out with the 

trash collection? (“O Tannenbaum,” 
January Atlantic.) 

JULIA GRICE 

Rochester, Mich. 
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makes it possible for members to keep each new 
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Introducing the '76 Dodge Colt Estate Wagon. With all the standard equipment 
listed here, this Colt got 33 MPG on the highway, 20 MPG in the city. Colt comes in 
four other models, too: Coupe, Carousel, 4-door Sedan and GT. Prices start at $3,175. 
(Base sticker price for a 1976 Colt Coupe. Not including taxes, 
destination charges. license and title fees and optional equipment. 
California prices slightly higher.) 
“EPA estimate for Colt Estate Wagon. Your actual mileage may differ, depending 
on how and where you drive, the condition of your car ond its optional 
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RIP-OFF 
AT THE SUPERMARKET 











by John Keats 


The nation’s supermarkets, Federal Trade 
a | Commission figures suggest, steal $2.6 
billion each year from their customers. 
One scandalized customer, also an 
experienced journalist, describes a few 
_of the tactics that pad everyone’s weekly 
food bill. 


t is the glory and triumph of the American su- 
permarket to have made more food of more 
l kinds available to more people at lower cost 
< than any marketing system heretofore seen on the 
face of the earth. Such, at least, is the opinion of 


our supermarket executives, who add that their 


margins of profit are so paper-thin as to be vir- 


tually nonexistent. Their margin is less than a 


= penny on the dollar, they say, and even though 

food prices are high, they are nonetheless giving us 
-food practically at cost. 

Another view is provided by Federal Trade 

< Commissien figures, which suggest that in addition 


to their enormous profits, supermarkets steal no 
dess than 6. billion from us every year—through 


overcharges alone. The FTC estimate refers to 


false weights and measures and other deceitful 


business practices, and does not include whatever 
mistakes cash register operators may make by 
hitting the wrong keys. 

My view of our supermarkets is that I don’t care 
half so much about what they earn or steal as I 
care about the moral swamp in which they oper- 
ate. Supermarket people take us for fools, presum-_ 
ing that we know nothing about food; that we 
shop impulsively and irrationally; that we can be 
cheated with impunity and misled into wasting our 
money on trash. That is their attitude; that is their 
view of you and me; and if you step over here to 
the meat counter, I will show you what I mean: 

Chuck Roast, 87¢; California Roast, blade in, 
$1.03; Cross Rib Pot Roast, $1.39; Under Blade 
Pot Roast, 99¢; Arm Pot Reast, bone in, $1.29; 
Chuck Roast, boneless, $1.27; Arm Steak, $1.18; 
London Broil, $1.53; Cube Steak, $1.49; Stewing 
Cubes, $1.59; Chuck Steak, 87¢. 

You will notice that all of these meats are 
marked SPECIAL! Now, this store advertises its em- 
ployment of “Master Butchers.” 

“The quality of every cut of meat is backed by 
the signature of a Master Butcher,” their advertis- 


ing says. “Behind every great.cut of meat there’s ae 





one of our 108 Master Butchers. He puts his signa- 
ture on each cut he’s responsible for. Proudly. Be- 
cause he knows there isn’t a meat case in town 
that holds better value than his. In quality. In 
trim. He has seen to that~—personally. Get to <now 
the name of your Master Butcher. Better yet, get 
to know him.” 

Better still, try to find him. If you do, you will 
learn that his mastery lies as much in creative writ- 
ing as it does in butchery. All of the meats w2 see 
in this case, all of these apparently different cuts at 
their different prices, happen to be chuck cut in 
slightly different ways. By masterful butchery and 
inventive naming, five dollars’ worth of chuck has 
become worth twelve dollars. 

Here is another meat counter, full of packages of 
grayish-pink hamburger. A sign over this display 
says the hamburger has been “extended” by the 
addition of textured vegetable protein. This means 
that protein taken from soybeans has been added 
to the meat. But the sign fails to say what per- 
centage of the hamburger is soybean. You will no- 
tice that the individually wrapped packages fal to 
say there is any at all. Instead, their labels say 
“Meat: Beef, 50%; Pork, 25%; Poultry, 25%.” 

Here is a third meat counter, where the Mester 
Butcher is offering us top round steak at $1.69, 
and a steak called “Bracciole” at $1.83. “Bracciole” 
is a top round steak cut thin. Look at the “Quick 
Fry Pork Chops!” They cost 20¢ more per poand 
than the other pork chops, the difference being 
that, as in the case of the “Bracciole,” they have 
been cut thin. Oh, now here they have porterhcuse 
steak at $2.29, tenderloin at $3.99, and sirloin at 
$2.99. The tenderloin and the sirloin come from 
the same porterhouse. So we can buy the porter- 
house at $2.29—and remove the bone at home if 
we want the tenderloin one night and the sirloin 
another—or we can pay the Master Butcher 
roughly $2.40 to cut out the T-bone for us. Since it 
would take the Master Butcher just as long to re- 
move the T-bone froma three-pound porterho.ise 
as it would for him to remove the T-bone from a 
two-pound porterhouse—-namely, about ten sec- 
onds—the rate the store is charging for this bon:ng 
service is higher than the hourly rate charged by a 
Park Avenue psychiatrist. 

What the store thinks of us is now very clear. It 
believes that we cannot tell the difference between 
a chuck steak and an off hind hoof, and that we 





John Keats is the author of several books 

including The Crack in the Picture Window and What 
Ever Happened to Mom's Apple. Pie? from which 

this article is adapted, and which will be published soon. 
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cannot reason. It also believes we cannot do 
arithmetic. For example, you may have seen those 
bags of onions piled up near the turnstiles as we 
entered the store. The three-pound bags marked 
79€? Today’s SPECIAL! on onions? Well, now, over 
here, in the produce counters, there is a bin of 
loose onions. They are identical to the ones in the 
bags. But they are priced at 25¢ a pound. 

Down the street is another supermarket. This 
chain advertises that it is honest. “We Don’t 
Play Games!” their advertisement says. In this 
store, we find a special sale of mushrooms at 
49¢, but when we take the mushrooms to the 
check-out counter, the girl rings up 98¢. When 
we protest, she shows us the chart of prices 
posted beside her machine. Sure enough, on the 
chart mushrooms are 98¢. But when we tell her 
that the sign on the produce bin said 49¢, she 
gives us the mushrooms for 49¢, saying, “They 
never tell us about specials.” If someone is not 
playing games, then someone is making mistakes 
that happen to be profitable ones. 


ust before Thanksgiving, my wife and I went to 

a supermarket special sale on turkeys. We 

went on Tuesday, and there were the birds, 
on sale at the advertised price, piled in the com- 
mon grave of a frozen food locker. We had not 
thought of buying a frozen turkey, but that was the 
only turkey being sold, and the price was attrac- 
tively low. As a matter of prudent self-defense, we 
read the label on a plastic-wrapped bird. The label 
stated the price per pound, the weight of the tur- 
key, and the price of the turkey. The multiplication 
was correct. We bought the bird, intending to thaw 
it that night and Wednesday, begin the cooking 
Wednesday night, and finish the cooking on 
Thanksgiving Day. i 

On Wednesday afternoon we unwrapped the 
now thawed bird and found another plastic wrap- 
per beneath the outer one. This, too, had a label, 
put on by the processor, stating the weight of the 
turkey. This weight was three pounds less than the 
weight stated on the wrapper the supermarket had 
superimposed upon the processors wrapper. Ac- 
cording to our bathroom scales, the turkey weighed 
exactly what the processor said it did. We had 
bought three pounds’ worth of nonexistent turkey. 
Our holiday was somewhat less thankful than it 
might have been. 

When we took the two wrappers back to the su- 
permarket on Friday, the store’s reaction was- inter- 
esting. First, it seemed, the manager was unavail- 
able. It was not until the following Wednesday = 









that we found him, and cornered him behind a 
display of canned fruit juice. 

“Oh, that’s the meat department,” he explained. 
“We don’t have anything to do with them, they’re 
a separate concession.” 

Where was the head of the meat department? 

Well, he was on vacation and no one knew when 
he would be back, or even where he went. Any- 
way, it was probably all a mistake, the store man- 
ager said. Sorry, no refund. You have to see the 
meat department manager about that. 
It might seem as if we had cause for suit, but 
upon what grounds? Malice? Oversight? The two 
plastic wrappers meant nothing without the turkey, 
and even had we brought the turkey and the bags 
into court, how could we prove that the bird we 
brought to court was the bird that had been in ei- 
ther of the two plastic bags? And who would bring 
suit over such a smail sum, anyway? 

We returned to that meat department, moved 
now by curiosity, not hunger. We discovered that 
the stated weight of every piece of meat we tested 
on their scales was precisely what the label said it 
was, but when the weights were multiplied by the 
stated prices per pound, there were grievous errors 
in every case, and all of them happened to be in 
the store’s favor. 

Sometimes mistakes in meaning are made. One 
seafood supply house advises its client stores that 
turbot looks like a cross between a halibut and a 
‘fluke, and that turbot fillets can therefore “be used 
as. you would fluke or sole.” One store’s inter- 








pretation of this advice was to sell halibut fillets as 
“lemon sole” and “Dover sole”—at sole prices. 
Likewise, rounds punched from skate wings be- 
came “scallops” and crayfish became “baby lobster 
tails.” 

Another store cuts wheels of cheddar into 
wedges, wraps the wedges in differently tinted plas- 
tic, and sells them at different prices under the 
names “sharp,” “old sharp,” and “aged sharp.” 
The large crumbs caused by the cutting are put 
into small plastic bags and sole at an even higher 
price as “cheese bits.” 

Supermarket managers presumably view us as 
captive easy marks, impulsive and irrational in our 
buying habits. To capitalize cn this notion they 
have designed store floor plans and displays to 
serve as psychological traps. For example, knowing 
children to be what they are (which is bored, rest- 
less, and wishing they were somewhere other than 
in the store), clever store managers put candy and 
other juvenile junk food on bottom shelves in easy 
view of little eyes and within the reach of tiny 
hands. The children will reach for it and, the man- 
ager believes, parents will let them keep the junk 
for fear of starting a row if they are told to put it 
back. 

The store is laid out so as te bring the shoppers 
first to the high-profit items, because research sug- 
gests that shoppers begin filling their carts when 
they come to the first displays of foods. Thus large 
displays of the higher-profit foods will be located 
at adult arm and eye levels at the ends of the aisles. 
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The lower-profit ones will be found in smaller dis- 
plays in the middle of the aisles, and/or on shelves 
above and below normal arm and eye levels. 

To satisfy the shoppers’ penchant for impulse 
buying (meaning the selection of something the 
shopper had not intended to buy but will put into 
his shopping cart now that he sees it), the impulse 
items such as soft drinks, snacks, and “gourmet 
foods” will be placed across the ends of the aisles 
and close to the check-out counters. Another im- 
pulse purchase is the “go-together.” If a store puts 
on a loss-leader sale of broccoli, and if the man- 
ager has his wits about him, next to the broccoli 
will be extremely high-profit bottles of hollandaise 
sauce. 

Presuming the public is unobservant, or unthink- 
ing, or both, a store will advertise a “Special! 
Three cans for 60¢!” when each can of that item 
regularly sells for 20¢. Similarly, a supermarket 
may advertise a sale on one brand of salad oil. In 
the store will be a large placard announcing this 
sale. Beneath the placard, however, will be a huge 
display of some other brand of much more ex- 
pensive salad oil. The brand to which the advertis- 
ing and placard refer may be found in a distant 
aisle on a shelf display two bottles wide among the 
Harvard beets. 

What these practices have in common with out- 
and-out cheating is that both are based on psycho- 
logical manipulation. The general public, as studies 
of consumer shopping habits suggest, may very 
well be ignorant, unobservant, easily misled. im- 
pulsive, and irrational. But what kind of people 
use this knowledge deliberately to take vicious 
commercial advantage; to build a store that is a 
trap; to create situations scientifically designed to 
lead people to act irrationally; to wring the most 
money out of the least thoughtful and the least in- 
formed (who, by the way, are also likely to be the 
least able to pay the price)? One wonders what 
these store managers really think of what they are 
doing, and what they think of themselves. 


man I shall call Oswald Krell was most 

helpful in answering these questions. To- 

gether with his wife, Krell owns and oper- 

ates a somewhat less than super market that com- 

petes with three gigantic chain outlets. He has 

been in the marketplace ever since he started as a 

stock boy thirty-five years ago. Krell laughed when 

I told him about the Speciat! on the three-pound 

bag of onions that cost 4¢ more than three pounds 
of loose onions. 

“Ah, that’s merchandising,” he said, and 
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chuckled. “It’s that 4¢, that’s whats so special 
about them.” 

“Look,” he said seriously, “you show me where 
in the law it says that if you mark something ‘spe- 
cial’ it has to mean it’s specially low. Maybe it 
means it’s specially high. ‘Special’ doesn’t have to 
mean any price, high or low. All it means is, it’s 
special, there’s something special about it. All the 
store was saying is that those onions were special, 
and that’s what they were: special.” 

Krell saw nothing wrong with the idea of selling 
the same part of a steer at several different prices 
under several different names. “Ah, that’s mer- 
chandising,” he said again. It was not really over- 
charging, because it was a service to the customer. 

“You take a bone out for a customer, and you 
do him a service, so you charge for the service.” 

Krell readily agreed that any customer who 
wanted to cut up his own chickens and roasts at 
home could save perhaps a thousand dollars a year 
by doing so, but instead of seeing the store’s fees 
as unreasonable, if not grotesque, he said that it 
just went to show how valuable the store’s services 
were. 

Because I was one of his customers, and because 
l evinced a serious interest in marketing and was 
eager to learn, Krell was glad to tell me what he 
knew. A series of conversations: ensued over a pe- 
riod of weeks, and at the first of these, | wondered 
how he and his wife could operate’ a small, inde- 
pendent supermarket in direct competition with 
three gigantic chain stores in the same section of 
the city, particularly when his fixed costs are rela- 
tively higher than theirs, and when he has to 
charge more than they do for many items. Part of 
the answer, he said, lies in personal service. Unlike 
the giant stores, Oswald Krell’s store will take tele- 
phoned orders and make deliveries. Krell will cash 
checks for regular customers. At Christmastime he 
sets out liquor and cheeses, cookies and meats for 
his customers. He allows charge accounts. He keeps 
an excellent line of meats, and his butchers will 
cut, trim, and bone to order. There is seldom a 
long line at either of his two check-out counters. 
Krell makes a point of remembering names, and 
because of his courtesy and service, his clientele is 
willing to pay his often-higher-than-giant-super- 
market prices. The rest of the answer, however, lies 
in certain “supermarket” prices, which seem high 
enough to permit anyone to stay in business. 

Each morning Krell receives from his supplier a 
printed statement showing what every store in the 
city has paid for its supplies that day, together 
with the prices they are charging their customers: 
He showed me such a statement. Generally speak- 





ing, the figures were sufficiently identical to suggest 
telepathy, if not collusion. Different prices on some 
of the same brands and items did obtain in differ- 
ent sections of the city, however, and often within 
the same chain of stores. When asked about this, 
Krell explained that every store charges all it can 
get. 

“Like take produce.” Krell said. “My markup on 
produce averages 34 percent. I know, that’s low, 
but the kind of stuff they send me, it’s terrible, 
and anyway, that’s not where the money is. But if 
I had the store in Crestwood Hills, I could mark it 
up 100 percent, because those people have so 
much money they don’t care, and anyway, they’d 
never know’ the difference. Your markup depends 
on the neighborhood.” 

Krell showed me his books. His markup on meat 
was 25 percent; on canned goods and staples, 14 
percent; frozen foods. 25 percent. The overall aver- 
age markup on all items in the store was only 18 
percent. This figure seemed in line with the general 
average, according to what could be deduced from 
the daily reports of supermarket wholesale prices 
and retail markups. As Krell explained, he could 
not afford to get too far out of line. 

He turned next to a daily report from New York 
City, which, he said, comes out “like on a stock 
ticker.” The report gives the daily changes in 
wholesale prices. 

“Now you know you’re not supposed to change 
the price once you put the item on the shelf,” he 
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said. “So what you do is put two cans of it on the 
shelf, and you keep the other 500 cans of it in the 
basement. So you look at the ticker, and it says 
fruit cocktail is 51¢ a can today, up 3¢ from yes- 
terday, and you remember that you paid 40¢ last 
week for all those cans in the basement. So as 
soon as you sell the two cans off the shelf, or 
throw them away, you go down in the basement. 
Today’s wholesale price is 51¢, so you add your 14 
percent markup for canned goods, and you put the 
can on the shelf for 58¢, and now you're selling a 
40¢ can for 58¢. There’s no law that says you can’t 
buy when it’s cheap and not display it till the price 
goes up. People do it all the time. Its what busi- 
ness is all about, you make a lit:le money.” 

“You know,” he said, “the prices on the ticker 
change from day to day, and sometimes in the 
same day. People have actually won and lost for- 
tunes in prune juice. Don’t ass me why, I don’t 
know, but for a while the price of prune juice was 
going up and down like a Yo-Yo, and people were 
betting in prune juice.” 

He opened a book of audiced accounts. They 
showed what he had paid for electricity, rent, heat, 
legal fees, accounting fees, wages, truck deliveries, 
telephone calls, supplies; all che costs of doing 
business were there displayed. 

“This is for 1962,” Krell explained, “because if I 
showed you the books for last year, you’d never 
come back to the store.” 

The audited account showed that in 1962 Os- 
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wald Krell and his wife realized a net profit, after 
deducting costs and taxes, of slightly more than 
$25,000. This did not seem a princely recompense 
for their six-day weeks of twelve-hour days. But these 
were 1962 figures and indicated that it was quite pos- 
sible for the owners and operators of huge super- 
markets with relatively small overheads to live 
very comfortably indeed. 

“Of course there’s money in it,” Krell agreed. 
“Pve been in this business thirty-five years. You 
asked me who’s primarily responsible for the high 
price of food today, and out of my experience, I'll 
tell you this: it’s the stores. And particularly it’s 
the big food processors who also own the chain 
stores, and smart guys like that one who set up 
Tremendous Kitchens as an outfit in the middle 
between the processor and the Giant Plastic stores 
that Tremendous Kitchens owns.” 

I asked him to explain. 

“Well, okay,” he said. “So your wife buys Junk- 
ies. Those corn things? Say the wholesale price of 
Junkies is 20¢. So this guy orders Junkies by the 
ton for Tremendous Kitchens. So the Junkie 
people give him 5 percent off—if you're a big guy, 
you call it a discount and you're a businessman; if 
you're a little guy they call it a kickback and 
you’re a crook, right? Anyway, he sells those Junk- 
ies to his Giant Plastic stores at the wholesale 
price, 20¢ a bag, so he’s made 5 percent, selling to 
himself. But then Giant Plastic marks up the bags, 
36¢ apiece; they make 16¢ a bag. The Giant Plas- 
tic stores got to make money or they wouldn't be 
in business. But Giant Plastic is making money for 
Tremendous Kitchens as well as making money for 
Giant Plastic, right? And this guy owns both. Plus 
he’s getting his 5 percent when he buys from Junk- 
ies and sells to Plastic. If you think he’s going to 
give that 5 percent to the customer, vou’re out of 
your mind. What the hell, it’s a business.” 

We discussed, briefly, an article that had ap- 
peared in the morning newspaper. The president of 
a supermarket chain had told a meeting of stock- 
holders that food retailers were being subjected to 
“unwarranted and unjustified” criticism on profits. 
He was quoted as saying that retail food profits 
“are too low to provide a proper return on the 
capital investment necessary to operate in today’s 
competitive climate,” and that “if we eliminated all 
the retail food profits,” the customer would benefit 
only to the extent of 8¢ per person per week. 

Krell burst into a roar of laughter. 

“That’s the guy!” he said, and laughed. “That’s 
the guy I was telling you! He’s the one who owns 
Tremendous Kitchens and Giant Plastic! Listen, I 
know the guy, he’s a member of our country club. 


(Bice: 


Lock what else the article says. Tremendous Kitch- 
ens” earnings were $8.9 million last year, which is 
up $2.7 million over the year before—and while 
he’s telling the stockholders this, he’s talking about 
8¢ a week per customer is all that Giant Plastic is 
making. But Plastic is making money for Tremen- 
dous, as well as for Plastic. Eight cents a week; 
he’s got to be kidding.” 


hen one has the wit and wisdom of an 

Oswald Krell as a guide, the wonderful 

world of the supermarket begins to take 
on new meaning, and the accounts appearing in 
the press become more intelligible. I mentioned the 
New York Times report that the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America estimated that their member 
concerns were being cheated out of $200 million a 
year through “misredemption” of their newspaper 
and magazine cents-off coupons. Krell warned me 
not to be naive, not to believe that it is either the 
food processors or the stores who are losing all 
that money. The costs of doing business are always 
passed on to the customer. Even if the coupons 
were not misredeemed, he said, they would still 
add to the price of the products, because they are 
a form of advertising. The more heavily anything 
is advertised, the more expensive it becomes. So 
the customer does not really receive “cents off” 
when presenting the grocer with a coupon, even if 
this seems to be the case. The customer is really 
paying the cost of being told he is buying a bar- 
gain As for misredemption itself, Krell had a story 
to tell. 

“Okay, now a guy came in the other day and 
said, ‘Are you the owner?’ and I said, ‘I’m the 
manager.” Because you don’t want to tell a guy ev- 
erything you know, right? Anyway, I’m the man- 
ager. too, so I said I was the manager. 

“He had a whole suitcase full of coupons. Now, 
okay, coupons, like food stamps. are a pain in the 
ass to me, right? But they’re like money. I send the 
coupons to the manufacturer, and the manufac- 
turer sends me back the money. This guy wants to 
sell me the whole suitcase for 50 percent. Now, Pm 
no saint, you know what I mean? 

“Anyway, you can imagine what would happen 
if I sent Parkay coupons for two thousand pounds 
of their margarine when I don’t even carry it in 
the store. So I told the guy to get lost, but we 
talked a little bit first. You know what? He’d quit 
his job, because now he was making $200 to $300 
a week selling coupons at half price to store man- 
agers. He spends all week cutting coupons out of 
newspapers and magazines and then he goes to su- 









cv permarket managers and makes a deal. He makes 
fifty, they make fifty, and who’s to know? If you’re 
a manager im one of those big supermarkets, you 
can get rid of those coupons all right. You send 
them to a dearing house that weighs them and 
sends you the money. 

_ “Now your wife buys these magazines at the check- 
out counter, right? She pays 35¢, sometimes 50¢ for 
them. But they can be worth $1 or more in 
coupons. New while the coupons will save her 
money, she has to buy the goods. But not the 
supermarket manager. He redeems the coupons for 
cash. That’s why your wife can’t always buy the 
magazine. The big supermarkets can’t keep them on 
the rack because the managers buy them or the 
check-out people steal them.” 


s Krell told his stories, I considered other rea- 
sons for the price of supermarket food. He 
had mentioned his membership in a coun- 

try club, near his home. He was a man in his 
middle fifties who wore his hair youthfully long 
and dressed in close-fitting double-knit slacks, col- 
orful sports jackets. and Florentine shoes with 
square gold buckles on them. His wife, too, was 
fashionably turned out. Every year they took a 
winter vacation at Acapulco and a summer holiday 
in Europe. On every working day they arrived at 
their store at seven in the morning. At seven in the 
evening, they turned out the lights, locked the 
store, and drove home in their Cadillac, which was 





new each year and always white. They worked 
long and hard for their money, but they seemed to 
live rather well on what they earned. 

One day a salesman entered the store. He repre- 
sented a bakery specializing in French bread, and 
after a few minutes he left without having made a 
sale. 

“You know, those people are very naive,” Krell 
mused as we watched the salesman depart. “They 
have a good product, but, you know, they didn’t 
give me one loaf of bread, not even one roll. How 
do they expect to do business kke that? When the 
Humble Pie Farms guy comes in, he says ‘I want 
you to have these 500 loaves ycu can give away to 
your customers so they'll try them.’ You know 
what I mean?” 

“Yes. It means he gives you 500 free loaves that 
you can sell for 55¢ apiece.” 

“That’s right,” Krell said. “Il mean you're not 
naive, Humble Pie isn’t naive, I’m not naive, but 
those French bread people-how naive can you 
get?” 

He paused to wonder about this. 

“PIH be honest with you,” he said. “You know 
how much I make on milk? T make enough on 
milk alone to pay the mortgage on the house and 
buy a new car every year. You know how it 
works? You say to the dairy, okay, I'll sell only 
your products, right? Then you sell so many quarts 
over a certain number, and a guy comes. around 
and hands you 5 percent in cash. If they don’t 
show that cash on their books, which they don’t, 
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you don’t have to show it on yours, right? The cus- 
tomer comes in and he thinks milk costs so much 


a bottle; all over town that’s the price of mik. He 
thinks. The customer doesn’t know what milk costs. 
The farmer might not be getting any money, but 
the dairies are making money so fast they give you 
5 percent. I was very naive about milk till I was 
talking with some guys and they said, ‘Ossie, are 
you stupid or something, you don’t ask for 5 per- 
cent? That’s how I learned. You have to ask for it. 
So I asked, and the guy comes around with the 5 
percent in cash.” 

“It’s like with cigarettes,” Krell said. “For every 
carton you order, they give you two free packs. At 
50¢ a pack, they give you a dollar, right? So you 
order 20 cartons, and what the customer doesn’t 
know, and naturally what the IRS doesn’t know, is 
you get 24 cartons, a gift of $20. I ask you, are the 
cigarette people making money? Are the dairies 
and the bread people making money? They're 
making so much money they can give it away ” 

If milk paid the mortgage and bought the car, 
then it was likely that cigarettes paid for Acapulco 
and bread paid for Europe; or maybe it was just 
that all those cans in the basement paid for every- 
thing and Oswald Krell was actually more of a 
saint than he wished to appear at the country club. 
In any case, someone was paying for the gifts that 
Krell received, and it is not difficult to imagine 
who is ultimately picking up the bill. Nor is it dif- 
ficult to imagine what gifts might be given to en- 
trepreneurs much more powerful than an operator 
as small as Oswald Krell. 

But the price of food obscures still another hid- 
den charge—and Krell was sick with worry about 
it. 

“You want to know why food is so high :hese 
days?” he said. “Take Giant Plastic down the 
street. You know what they lose to shoplifters each 
year? Fifty thousand dollars. Doesn’t sound like 
big money in a store like that, but it’s still fifty 
thousand, so they add what they lose to the price 
of the food. How else? Now they have these uni- 
formed guards that look like state cops with guns. 
The same at Market Plenty: guards with guns. You 
buy a dozen oranges, and you also pay peopie to 
stand around with guns.” 

“A lot of times I want to get out of the busi- 
ness,” Krell said. “It’s a lot of work, a lot of head- 
aches. Every time a new food gets advertisec on 
television one night, I have to have it in the store 
next morning, the people expect it. Then about six- 
thirty, when we’re closing down, people come in 
and hold you up. You know, I never thought Pd 
see the day, but Pm going to carry a gun. So the 
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next guy like that—and you can tell by the way 
they look—the next guy who comes into the store 
just when we're closing, I'll just pull my jacket 
aside and let him see the gun.” 


hile the conversations with Krell touched 

upon a man’s life and work, it seemed to 

me that they revealed a man making 
what way he could while contending with circum- 
stances over which he had no control and which 
were certainly none of his devising. He was differ- 
ent from other supermarket store managers in that 
he and his wife owned their business, and there- 
fore had a more direct interest in it than the sala- 
ried managers of corporate chains. This direct in- 
terest they expressed in the personal services they 
offered their customers, services that were largely 
responsible for their ability to remain in business 
in competition with huge stores that sold many 
foodstuffs at prices lower than their own. But oth- 
erwise, Krell, like the larger supermarketeers, ac- 
cepted the terms of a system that told him he was 
a businessman dealing with the public, rather than 
a grocer dealing with neighbors. Granted that the 
neighborhood grocer is a businessman, too. Yet 
there is a difference between a big business dealing 
with an anonymous public and a small business 
dealing with recognizable individuals. 

Krell had accepted the outlook of big business; 
he shared the view that he was free to do anything 
the law did not expressly prohibit. If the law was 
silent with respect to the meaning of the word 
“special,” then he was free to give the word his 
own meaning. His store, too, was laid out as a psy- 
chological trap for the customers to whom he oth- 
erwise provided courtesies and services—and he 
thought this was clever. He almost, but not quite, 
equated sharp practice with dishonesty. His view 
was rather like that of a great university that hires 
ringers for its football team and pretends that they 
are scholars, in that it is a view that lacks a moral 
base. It embraces the notions If the other guys can 
get away with it, so can I and You're stupid if you 
don’t do it. Whatever is advantageous is seen as in- 
telligent, and whatever is disadvantageous is seen 
as stupid, and advantage is measured in terms of 
dollars and cents. 

At bottom, if a moral swamp can be said to 
have a bottom, is the notion that business is a 
game, and that the point of playing a game is to 
win it. Since this is a prevalent American point of 
view, it is scarcely surprising that Krell should 
share it. Few, in any case, question who the losers- 
are. [J 
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oOo @ Nhe came in late. Fifteen minutes late. Came in 
h with a rush and a clatter. “Sorry, professor, 
but F couldn't find the damn room.” No 
apology intended. Just a simple statement of fact. 
“Can I sit down anywhere?” Her hair was a mess 
of red. Stuck over her ear was a yellow pencil. 
“Anywhere.” I repeated dumbly. She plopped 
down right in front of my desk and opened her 
_ Tatty coat. (Nobody ever sat in the front row, 
much too close to teacher.) I stared down at the 
registration cards in my clammy hand, then riffled 
through them again. The usual ratio: three men 
and twenty-eight women. “You want mine?” | 
looked up. “But I haven’t filled it out yet. I had to 
stand all the way up on the lousy subway.” Her 
voice was a Hershey bar from Brooklyn and her 
ink-smudged face was pure Pre-Raphaelite. (I 
should know. I did graduate work in Dante Ga- 
briel.) Still staring at me, her green eyes intent and 
probing. “Give it to me next week,” I finally mum- 
bled, rising and moving to the open door. I 
stepped om the doorjamb. No dice. I stepped 
harder. Same result. I began to sweat. “It’s bro- 
ken.” Her goddamn voice again. The class tittered. 
I could’ve belted her. 

More than twenty-five years ago. My first class 
in Adult Education at New York University. (Con- 
temporary Literature~Mon. 8-9:40 P.M., Feb. 
12-May 2&) I was obnoxiously young, scared stiff, 
and I had a theory. (I still do.) Make them plunge 
right in. Give them Eliot and Faulkner, Kafka and 
a taste of Joyce. My sweat-smeared class of stenog- 
raphers, beokkeepers, nurses, fashion models, tele- 
phone operators, housewives, college dropouts, 
stray computer experts—all deserved the best. They 
werent coming from all boroughs, including Se- 
caucus, to study Evangeline. And there were no 

_ stupid marks or credits. They came because some- 
thing intangible, elusive, and terribly important 
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was missing from their TV-Reader’s Digest lives. 
Ask them why they had plunked down their hard- 
earned twenty-five bucks and they'd get tight-lipped — 
and embarrassed. They were here, weren’t they? The 
rest was up to me. Or so I thought. They didn’t have to 
understand fully. Just feel! (Who in hell knew pre- 
cisely what Picasso was really saying?) Pacing up and 
down the hallway, I watched furtively as they sol- 
emnly entered my smelly, chalk-strewn classroom, 
Like entering a church or a synagogue. The bell 
clanged. I took a last drag on my forbidden cigarette, 
ground it under my heel, then marched in. So long 
ago! Only yesterday .... 


desk. I sat down, opened my bulging brief- 

case—replete with notes and notes on notes 
culled from the most fashionable critics—then sud- 
denly shoved it away. “How many of you read 
Prufrock?” (A hell of a beginning! I could at least 
have said, “Good evening.”) A few hands. waved 
tentatively. “Did you like the poem?” I continued 
brilliantly, addressing the chosen few. Dead silence. 
They shrank back in their seats. The radiator 
hissed. I almost bolted out of the room. “You 
don’t have to like it,” I said apologetically, in- 
explicably staring at Miss Feingold’s luxuriant bos- 
om. “I just want to get your reactions.” A police 
siren wailed through the windows. Miss Feingold 
chewed on her pencil. “I coulcn’t react,” she began 
haltingly, “because most of it was Greek to me. I 
didn’t know who the J was and who the you was— 
were. And what did Michelangelo have to do with 
it, for instance? But I sort of pitied Prufrock, 
though. He was a born loser Though I liked the 
part of the yellow fog that rubs its back upon the 
windowpanes.” I could’ve kissed her. She had ac- 
tually memorized that line! “Thank you, Miss Fein- 


I finally shut the door and walked back to my 





gold, thank you.” “Thats okay,” she murmured 
casually. 

I jumped up and moved in front of the desk, 
suddenly feeling twelve feet tall. “Any more com- 
ments?” I boomed. A pregnant pause. “Prufrock is 
a masochist—and the lady is stupid!” All eyes 
turned to starched Miss Ellen Schweiger—still in 
her nurse’s uniform. “I don’t think a lady who 
talks about Michelangelo is so stupid,” retorted 
Miss Feingold, “and besides, even supposing Pru- 
frock is a masochist~who isn’t?” “I’m aot!” 
snapped Miss Schweiger. “Not only is he a mas- 
ochist but he’s a masochistic homosexual.” That 
did it! In the deepening silence even the raciator 
stopped hissing. But Miss Feingold was undaunted. 
“Suppose he was a masochistic homosexual—which 
he isn’t—does that mean he’s not a member of the 
human race, that he hasn’t got feelings? Remem- 
ber how he heard the mermaids singing each to 
each and how they didn’t want to sing to him? 
How would you feel in his place? I mean—” She 
stopped, turning to me. “You know what I mean, 
professor?” Her voice was a plea. “I think E do, 
Miss Feingold.” My elation had suddenly van- 
ished. But I was no longer frightened. “Let’s read 
the poem,” I said. 

The old familiar lines. I knew them by heart. 
But reading them now it seemed like the first 
time: 


“Let us go then, you and I, 
When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table—” 


“That’s it!” exclaimed Miss Feingold. “Exeuse 
me—excuse me for interrupting, but that’s where I 
got balled up. Who’s Prufrock talking to?” I put 
the book down. (Why couldn’t she let me go on 
for a while!) “He’s talking to himself, Miss F2in- 
gold—his divided self. He might be looking into a 
mirror while shaving.” A long 0000 escaped her 
lips. (But I knew she wasn’t satisfied. I didn’t 
blame her.) “Thank you, professor, but which self 
went visiting?” “His outer self,” I continaed 
bravely, “his ego.” “But his inner self didn’t want 
to go, right?” I nodded. “He should’ve listened to 
his inner self,” mourned Miss Feingold. “But the 
same thing always happens to me. To go or not to 
go. Like on blind dates, for instance. It must be a 
universal problem though, isn’t it?” “It is not!” 
Squat Miss Sophie Wilenski, telephone operator, 
was more than indignant. “The trouble with Pru- 
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frock is that he’s immature, a real mama’s boy. I 
agree with her!” Her pudgy finger pointed to a 
beaming Miss Schweiger. Miss Feingold shook her 
head. “He was just a too refined person who was 
drowning, but there was nobody around to throw 
him a rope.” “He should’ve drowned,” said Miss 
Wilenski icily. “He’s the type who even at forty 
has to raise his hand to ask permission to go to the 
bathroom.” Miss Schweiger applauded vigorously. 
The class burst into laughter. Miss Feingold was 
on the verge of tears. 

Right there and then I almost lost them. But 
Mr. Alfred Stowe, letter carrier, rising like the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father, came to my rescue. (Why 
he rose Pll never know.) Specter-thin, he glared at 
Miss Schweiger through horn-rimmed glasses that 
swallowed his face. “Prufrock,” he declared sen- 
tentiously, “is an archetypal figure, a metaphor for 
our diseased society in its terminal stage of dis- 
integration.” He sat down abruptly. A pail settled 
over the room. Even Miss Feingold was rendered 
speechless—momentarily. And so was I. 

When I recovered, I seized the opportunity to 
hold forth—rather brilliantly, I thought-on the 
multiplicity of meanings in a work of art. But 
there was her hand—stuck smack in my face again! 
“Yes?” I snapped. A long moment passed. She was 
blushing now, staring down at her book. “What is 
it?” I repeated—more gently, I hoped. “I under- 
stand about the you and the /,” she said finally, 
“and about the inner and the outer, but are you 
implying that there’s no such thing as a right or a 
wrong in a work of art?” Her green eyes pinned 
me. I took a deep breath. “Not quite,” I answered 
lamely. “But in a work of art one plus one doesn’t 
always equal two. Sometimes it can equal three or 
even four.” (What in hell did that mean?) “Thank 
you, professor,” she murmured vaguely. “I’m not a 
professor,” I said almost belligerently, “just a lec- 
turer.” She smiled. “For a lecturer you lecture 
pretty good.” I could’ve kicked myself, knowing I 
had failed her. But what was I supposed to do— 
take a year off to answer her? I continued read- 
ing... : 

Not stopping now. Pausing only to explore an 
occasional image or simile. I tried to read their 
faces. Mr. Stowe was a study in scowling concen- 
tration; Miss Schweiger was surreptitiously watch- 
ing Mr. Stowe; Miss Wilenski was mumbling lines 
to herself; and happily, Miss Feingold was busily 
underlining words in red ink. The rest of the class 
was divided into two groups. Group A was either. 
staring out the window or up at the filthy ceil- 
ing; and Group B was eyeing me blankly—as 
though I were reading Hindustani. (Maybe I had 











made a mistake; maybe I should’ve started with 
Robert Frost. But it was too late now. I forged on, 
coming to that tragic, forlorn line: “Z have mea- 
sured: out my life with coffee spoons—” “Why?” The 


-© voice seemed shot out of a cannon. Mr. Stowe had 
risen once again. “Why what, Mr. Stowe?” I asked 


weakly. He ignored me, haranguing the class. 
“Why do you think Prufrock measured out his life 
with coffee spoons?” he asked rhetorically. “Be- 
cause he was a victim,” he thundered, “a victim of 
the capitalist system. In a socialist state—” “He'd 
have cream and sugar, you think?” Miss Feingold 
had pounced on him. “The way a person makes 
his bed, that’s the way he sleeps in it. Prufrock 


would be Prafrock even if he lived in Moscow or 
the Fiji Islands—and that’s that!” She turned to me 


; for approval, but before I could utter a word, pan- 
=- demonium broke loose. Prufrock had turned into a 
political fiesta. 


fter tew minutes of the free-for-all I declared 
a halt. They sat motionless now, waiting 
a for the Final Authority to render a ver- 
= dict. (But the Final Authority was sweating.) “Mr. 
Stowe’s interpretation is unusual,” I finally pro- 
nounced, mopping my face. “Mr. Eliot would be 
fascinated.” (Small joke, but it didn’t work.) “But 
the important thing is that you all got emotionally 
involved—rightly or wrongly—and that’s all that 
really matters at this point.” I glanced at Miss 
Feingold. She was about to raise her hand. 
“Would you like to read?” I asked quickly. “Me!” 
she exclaimed. “Try,” I coaxed. She shrugged her 
shoulders, then picked up her book. Her voice was 
a plaintive singsong. oddly affecting. I tiptoed to 
the chair and sat down. (The explications could 
wait. | wasn’t going to interrupt.) But suddenly 
Miss Feingeld shut the book with a bang. “I can’t 
go on,” she mumbled, “it stirs me up too much.” 
Her eyes misted. “You read very well, Miss Fein- 
gold.” “Yeah,” she said, “like a raven.” But Mr. 
Stowe had risen yet again. “Can I read?” he asked 
quietly. I modded. (Nothing would surprise me 
anymore.) He remained standing, reading with a 
sardonic, self-lacerating passion. The class was 
rapt. When the bell rang they didn’t budge, leav- 
ing only when the next class barged in. They filed 
out silently~even Miss Feingold. “We'll continue 
next week,” I announced. But they were gone. My 
first session had come to an end—or so I thought. I 
still sat there... . 
Outside it was drizzling. But I hardly noticed. 
_ Feeling drained and exhilarated at the same time. 
So many things.I should’ve said, but didn’t. Maybe 
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next time. I lit a cigarette, took a deep drag, then 
threw it away. My throat was parched. I needed a 
cup of coffee. When I entered the Greek’s, the 
place was jumping with clamoring students. There. 
wasn’t an empty seat at the counter. T was about 
to leave when suddenly, from the back of the res- 
taurant, a hand was waving frantically at me—an 
all too familiar hand, goddammit! But there was 
no possible escape. She knew I had seen 
her. x 

After another moment of hesitation, } maneu- 
vered toward her table. At my approach they all 
stopped eating their sandwiches, pancakes, and 
cheesecake—all except Mr. Stowe, who was devour- 
ing a mountainous chocolate fudge sundae. There 
were eight of them, including the Misses Schweiger 
and Wilenski. “Won’t you sit down?” Miss Fein- 
gold wrested a stray chair anc placed it at the 
head of the table. “I hope Fm not intruding.” 
“Yowre not intruding,” declared Mr. Stowe be- 
tween gulps. “As a matter of fect, were having a 
most ridiculous discussion. Miss Feingold—” “Do 
you mind if he eats first?” She glared at him, then 
ceremoniously pulled out the chair. (Suddenly I 
felt like an inanimate object.) “Please sit down.” I 
sat down and buried my face in a menu. “The 
tuna fish is made fresh,” suggested Miss Feingold. 
“All I want is coffee,” I protested mildly, “please 
go on with your discussion.” I tried to snare a 
waiter, but they had all gone instantaneously blind. 
Miss Schweiger jumped up. “Waiter!” she trum- 
peted. A mustachioed face turned as though 
stricken. “The gentleman will have coffee,” she an- 
nounced. “There’s a twenty-five cent minimum,” 
cautioned Miss Wilenski. “Have the danish at 
least,” pleaded Miss Feingold. I turned to the 
quivering waiter. “Coffee and prune danish,” I 
mumbled. He fled. 

More than an hour and a half, and we still sat 
there. I had smoked half a pack and was on my 
third cup of coffee. (I never got the prune danish. 
They were out of all danish.) The silent ones had 
long since departed. And I was still functioning as 
referee—primarily between Mr. Stowe and Miss 
Feingold—and very infrequently as a teacher. The 
line had been sharply drawn: iz was Miss Feingold 
versus the three of them. (Naturally I found myself 
in her corner most of the time. I-had to shave the 
odds.) Open books were propped against the 
stacked, dirty dishes, and lines—pulled out of con- 
text—were brandished, mangled, and invested with 
the most fantastic interpretations. But when Miss 
Feingold solemnly announced that Prufrock was 
Jewish, I threw in the sponge. “Why do you think 
he’s Jewish?” I asked groggily. “Because,” she re- 
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plied, “because he’s always so concerned with what 
other people think of him. As if that matters so 
much.” “Doesn’t it?” countered Miss Schweiger. 
“Since when is a person an island?” “He would’ve 


been better off on an island,” retorted Miss 
Feingold. “A fat lot of good all those fancy parties 
did him. All they got him was a bigger and bigger 
inferiority complex.” “But he was born with that!” 
exclaimed Miss Wilenski. Miss Feingold stared at 
her pityingly. “I’m surprised at you, Miss Wilenski. 
Nobody’s born with an inferiority complex. It’s 
given to you free of charge—by your dear parents, 
your phony friends~” “And our materialistic 
society,” interjected Mr. Stowe, who had embarked 
on another sundae. 

I staggered to my feet. My head was reeling. 
“Prufrock could be Jewish, Gentile, Muslim, or 
Seventh Day Adventist,” I pronounced, glaring 
down at Miss Feingold. “His religion is irrelevant 
and immaterial.” She looked up at me. “If you say 
so—” Her voice trailed away. “Moreover,” I con- 
tinued—addressing Mr. Stowe peremptorily—“! feel 
reasonably certain that more than a few Prufrocks 
reside in the Soviet Union.” I sat down suddenly, 
feeling bone-weary, famished, and stupid. “I’m 
sorry,” I muttered to no one in particular. Miss 
Feingold smiled consolingly at me. “It’s net so 
easy to be a teacher,” she said softly, “especially 
with a dumbhead like me. But one thing I can tell 
you, I sure intend to ‘disturb the universe’ no mat- 
ter what happens.” I picked up my check. 


he took my classes for two years, never miss- 

ing a single session. Always arriving breath- 

lessly, laden with books, and sinking down in 

the same seat. And always—spring or autumn—her 
clothes looked like thrift-shop remnants. But the 
more outlandish her attire, the more beautiful she 
seemed to be. It was a great mystery to me. Grad- 
ually I devised certain strategies to contain her in- 
terruptions. Not that I used them very often. She 
sparked the whole class, even though—more eften 
than not—her questions and answers came out of 
left field: “And wasn’t Cordelia a dope for telling 
her senile father the truth? Suppose she had lied, 
so what? Better to lie than to drive the old man 
nuts.” King Lear went out the window, but now 
even some of my mummified students plunged into 
a discussion of the fragile nature of truth. Emma 
Bovary really infuriated her. “She couldn’t even 
diaper her one kid,” she announced derisively. 
“She was just a lazy good-for-nothing who 
would’ve driven any man crazy: poor—rich— 
smart—or not so smart. My mother should have it 
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so good!” What she did to Hemingway shouldn’t 
happen to a bull. She read him from cover to 
cover, not because she loved him, but because she 
hated him. (I could never quite understand her 
logic.) “On every page,” she declared witheringly, 
“he shows how tongue-tied and scared stiff of 
women he really is. To him they’re just plain 
sleeping bags—like in the Bible. All they’re good 
for is to begat. And I wonder how brave and fear- 
less he'd be if those lions and crazy buffaloes were 
pointing rifles at him for a change. Mr. Big Shot!” 
I knocked myself out trying to explain the Hem- 
ingway code, but when I finally glanced at her—for 
approbation, I suppose—all I got was an enigmatic 
smile and a murmured, “If you say so—” 

For some inexplicable reason, Prufrock con- 
tinued to absorb her. She was constantly quoting 
lines from it no matter what we were reading. 
Thus, in my course on Modern Drama, when dis- 
cussion raged around Willy Loman’s suicide, she 
remained strangely silent until the very end. Only 
then did she speak—almost to herself: 


“I grow old . . . I grow old... 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled.” 


Naturally the class was baffled. (The Misses 
Schweiger and Wilenski, along with Mr. Stowe, 
had long since departed.) But I remained silent. 
(The fact that Prufrock had become so completely 
her poem might have motivated my ridiculous and 
unpedagogic behavior.) 

I began asking myself questions. What could 
Miss Susan Feingold and Eliot’s pathetic weakling 
possibly have in common? Nothing. Absolutely 
nothing. But what did I really know about her? 
Just a few facts, revealed accidentally: she was a 
bookkeeper in a paint factory, had two kid broth- 
ers, and a chronically sick mother. (She never 
mentioned her father.) I finally decided—in my 
Freudian wisdom—that her irrepressibility in class 
was a mere ruse, a cover-up, a sublimation. But 
why? Didn’t she know that compared to her, most 
college students were cretins? Had no man ever 
told her that she was more beautiful than any 
clotheshorse in Vogue? I became more and more 
irritated, resentful, and angry. I even tried to avoid 
looking at her. But my eyes kept finding her. I got 
to loathe Mr. Eliot. 

Then one night she lingered after class. (This 
was highly unusual.) I busied myself with papers 
as she slowly approached my desk. There was a 
long pause. “Can I ask you a favor?” I looked up. 
“What is it, Miss Feingold?” Suddenly the room 
became unbearably warm. “May I bring a visitor 
next week?” I shoved the papers and book into my — 











briefcase. “He’s read Dostoevsky—all of him.” 
_“That’s nice,” I said brightly, “you can bring him 
anyway.” She stared at me for a long, hard mo- 
Ment, then rushed out of the room. 

-The following week I went to the movies three 
times, had a fight with my sister, and cut seminars 


at Columbia. I also ran miles around the track and 


lifted weights at the Y. I didn’t crack a book. I 
didn’t have to. I knew Uncle Vanya cold. (I still 
feel ambivalent about that poor bastard.) On Sat- 
urday I got my blue serge suit pressed and bought 
a maroon tie for a buck, reduced from $3.98. Sun- 
day afternoon I tried listening to Stravinsky’s The 
Rite of Spring. It wasn’t soothing. Then Gladys 
phoned. (She’s well-stacked, willing, and a special- 
ist in Chaucer.) But I wasn’t in the mood. And be- 
sides, | was broke—as usual. The music churned 
into an orgy. I jumped up. (Miss Feingold—Miss 
Feingold—den’t be a patsy!) I lit a cigarette and 
wondered for the hundredth time what he’d look 
like. Probably runty and half-starved. She’d un- 
doubtedly pay his fare to class and feed him pan- 
cakes at the Greek’s. I ground out my cigarette. 
Then sudderily called Gladys back. 


i hat Monday night I arrived early. The class- 

room was empty, but sprawling mathemati- 

cal equations littered the blackboards. I 
tried to figure them out, but gave up. (How I got 
through my math courses lIl never know.) I seized 
an eraser and attacked the hieroglyphics with dis- 
astrous results. The goddamn chalk dust had an af- 
finity for my blue serge suit. I spent the next ten 
minutes vainly trying to brush myself off. Then I 
began picking up gumdrops, cigarette butts, and 
chewing-gum wrappers. Finally, after arranging the 
chairs in rows, I slumped down at my desk and 
stared out the window. It was snowing hard. A lot 
of absentees, probably. I reached for a cigarette 
but was all out. Then closed my eyes. For a big 
two minutes. maybe. 

Suddenly the door was pushed open and there 
they were! I scrambled up. “Good evening,” I 
mumbled, “still snowing?” “Seems so,” he replied, 
flicking snow off his moth-eaten lumber jacket. (He 
wasn’t runty, and he didn’t look half-starved. As a 
matter of fact he was much bigger than I was. 
Older, too. Thirty-five or -six. I hated him immedi- 
ately.) “Meet Mr. Gretchanov, professor.” (She 
sounded like a goddamn duchess.) He stuck out a 
limp paw. I touched it. “Mr. Gretchanov is a 
painter,” she announced proudly, beaming at the 
hulk. “Abstractions.” He grinned condescendingly 
at her. I could’ve kicked his ass. The bell rang. 


Adrift in J. Alfred Prufrock 


Miss Feingold escorted her abstract painter to the 
back of the room. Students began straggling in. 
About eighteen, eventually. Not bad. I stepped on 
the doorjamb. (It worked!) I sneaked a glance at 
him. The son of a bitch was yawning. But he 
stopped damn quick once I got going. 

I must have talked uninterruptedly for at least 
an hour and a half. Words poured like Niagara. (It 
was a cinch, I still admire Chekhov more than any 
other playwright.) For the only time in my teach- 
ing career I ignored the class. (The lousy painter 
was sitting at attention now. The supercilious grin 
had been wiped clean off his face.) Occasionally I 
deigned to look at my students. They were in a 
deep coma. But I pushed on. Grating and pontifi- 
cating, analyzing and philosophizing. Juggling mo- 
tives, actions, and concepts with dazzling ease. I 
couldn’t stand still. Even when my foot got stuck 
in the wastepaper basket I kept going. Suddenly 
the radiator began pounding out a bolero. But I 
remained rapt and undaunted as I finally summed 
up my epic harangue in twenty yards of brocaded 
metaphors. (What a performance!) I sat down. Or 
rather sank down. Then waited expectantly. But 
they were still numb. All except Mr. Gretchanov, 
who was now slowly and rhythmically beating his 
paws together. “Thank you,” I snapped, glaring at 
him. The big oaf nodded, grinning again—this time 


from ear to ear. (What was I sore about? I'd made- 


a spectacle of myself. Just a goddamn show-off! 
And the bastard knew it!) 

“Any questions?” I asked wearily. Miss Feingold 
rose. “Uncle Vanya is another Prufrock,” she de- 
clared solemnly. “Isn’t he?” I stared at her shim- 
mering green dress, her flaming hair, and her imi- 
tation pearls. And remained silent. (He’d never 
marry her—never! Just another lay. I knew the 
type.) “Isn't he?” she repeated. “You're so right, 
Miss Feingold,” I said mournfully. “We're all Pru- 
frocks in one way or another. Only most of us 
never know it—or are afraid to admit it—until it’s 
too late.” Mr. Gretchanov cracked his knuckles. 
Then the bell rang. (I was never so happy to hear 
it. All I wanted to do was crawl away somewhere 
and hide.) My students filed out. A few looked 
rather strangely at me. Most of them hadn’t had 
time to read the play. So what! They could live 
without Chekhov. But could 1 live without Miss 
Susan Feingold? I loosened my tie as they ap- 
proached. (She was holding his hand.) Then I did 
something I'll never forgive myself for. When they 
were close—very close—I jumped up. “I have an 
appointment,” I exclaimed. “Urgent!” Grabbing 
my briefcase I fled. The bolero was: still. ham- 
mering. She never came back again. O 
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THE 
SATURDAY 
NIGHT 
MASSACRE 


by Elliot Richardson 








Said President Nixon: “Brezhnev would 
never understand it if I let Cox defy my 
instructions.” Said Attorney General Elliot 
Richardson: the Cox “position was not 
only defensible but right.” The clash of 
wills between these two tough-minded 
men, over the diligence of a third, equally 
tough-minded man, Special Prosecutor 
Archibald Cox, produced a political 
showdown unprecedented in this nation’s 
history. One of the participants tells the 
story as he remembers it. 


66 Lod looks after fools, drunkards, and the 
United States of America.” This old 
saying was fulfilled again in the case of 

Watergate. For beyond its own sordid confines, 

Watergate has been redemptive—a disguised stroke 

of good fortune for the United States of America. 

That good fortune may yet turn to ashes, but I am 

one of those whom H. L. Mencken called the “op- 

timists and chronic hopers of the world,” and I see 
gain for this country in the reassertion of old 
ideals and the renewal of governmental processes. 

America was also fortunate in that the evils of 
Watergate were brought to light while it was still 
possible to correct them. The abuse of power is a 
corrupting precedent for those who later hold 
power, For those who are subject to it, its contin- 
uing abuse can appear to be the natural order of 
things. For both, the effect is addicting. And the 
discovery that the habit of abuse has taken hold 
may come too late for cure. 

In dealing with and even drawing new strength 
from Watergate, our system of government has 
shown its basic soundness. Watergate can fairly be 
regarded as demonstrating the failings of men and 
the resiliency of a constitutional system. John 
Adams, who drafted the language of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitution of 1780, declaring that sepa- 
ration of the powers of government is “to the end 
it may be a government of laws and not of men,” 
later wrote: 


. that law proceeds from the will of man, 
whether a monarch or people: and that this will 
must have a mover; and that this mover is interest; 
but the interest of the people is one thing—it is the 
public interest: and where the public interest gov- 
erns, it is a government of laws, and not of men: 
the interest of a king, or of a party, is another 











thing—it is a private interest; and where private in- 
terest governs, it is a government of men. and not 
of laws. 


The Watergate revelations arrested a process 

which was beginning to substitute the interest of a 
President for the interest of a people. We saw how 
vulnerable to the abuse of power is even our sys- 
tem of checks and balances. And once again, 
though in starker terms than ever before, we were 
warned that eternal vigilance is essential to the 
survival of liberty. 

Two Saturdays in 1973—one in April and one in 
October—gave me considerable occasion to think 
about the implications of Watergate as regards the 
need for more adequate safeguards of the interest 
of the people against the abuse of power. The first 
‘of the two Saturdays was April 28. I was then a 


a : -Watergate spectator from across the Potomac River 
at the Pentagon—an outsider absorbed in military 


affairs. In the middle of a Father’s Day morning at 
my daughter Nancy’s school, my friend and former 
chief, Secretary of State William P. Rogers, got 
through to me by telephone. His first words were, 
“Are you sitting down?” 

The President, he said, wanted me to leave the 
Department of Defense and take over the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Almost a year had passed since the break-in at 
Democratic national headquarters. It had been a 
long time since anyone had tried to laugh it off as 
just another political caper. The press was filled 
with reports that former Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell had authorized hush-money payments to 
the Watergate burglars and that the money had 
come from funds held at the White House by H. 

CR. Haldeman, President Nixon’s chief of staff. 
Some reports had it that the burglars were linked 
to still another burglary—that of the office of Dan- 
iel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist in Beverly Hills, Califor- 
nia—which had taken place after Ellsberg was in- 
dicted for releasing to the New York Times a 
secret report on the Vietnam War. The President’s 
counsel, John W. Dean HI, had announced darkly 
that he did rot intend to be a scapegoat in this ra- 
mifying affair. 

Bill Rogers told me that Attorney General Rich- 
ard G. Kleindienst was about to resign, not be- 
cause of any personal involvement in Watergate, 
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but because others with whom he had been closely 
associated—Mitchell, Dean, and Robert C. Mar- 
dian—were implicated. The Przsident was also 
about to accept the resignations of Haldeman, 
Dean. and John D. Ehrlichman, his principal assis- 
tant for domestic affairs. A new attorney general 
was urgently needed—one who cculd restore public 
confidence in the leadership of the Department of 
Justice. The President had turned to Rogers for ad- 
vice. Rogers had proposed me. He said the Presi- 
dent had agreed that I was the best possible per- 
son in the circumstances. 

I had been sworn in as secretary of defense on Jan- 
uary 30, only three months earlier. | was deeply im- 
mersed in my Defense Department job and had no 
wish to leave it. The prospect of having to take over 
the Watergate investigation was not pleasant. I said I 
would go home, talk to my wife, Anne, and call back 
after I had had a chance to think about it. 

I told Nancy that an emergency had arisen, 
apologized to the headmistress, and went directly 
to my home in McLean. Anne and I agreed that I 
should avoid the assignment if I could, but that 
this might prove impossible. I then telephoned two 
of my oldest friends. We concluded that the objec- 
tive of restoring confidence in the Department of 
Justice would be better handled by bringing in a 
new attorney general who had not been part of the 
Nixon Administration. But we were aware that 
time pressures argued for filling the job swiftly. 
The President might wish to announce a replace- 
ment for Kleindienst as soon as possible. A talent 
search for an outsider—for a qualified and inde- 
pendent person in whom the President had con- 
fidence—might well involve an unacceptable delay. 
Because of this, even though I was reluctant, I de- 
cided that if the President insisted on naming me, 
I would acquiesce. But first I would convey to him 
my belief that I was not the right person for the job. 

Rogers relayed this concern to the President, 
then called back to say that both he and the Presi- 
dent were convinced that despite my long associa- 
tion with the Nixon Administration, I would be 
universally regarded as capable of independence. I 
agreed to discuss the matter with the President at 
Camp David early the next afternoon. 


unday, April 29, 1973, was a beautiful spring 
day. The Maryland countryside was gentle 
and serene below the helicopter which took 
me to Camp David. The Presicent greeted me on 
the terrace of his lodge. He seemed strained and 
depressed. He had just asked Haldeman and Ehr- 
lichman to resign—“the toughest thing,” he said, “I 
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have ever done in my life.” Kleindienst had left 
only a few minutes before I arrived. The President, 
visibly holding himself under tight control, tcld me 
I was needed more at Justice than at Defense. As 
attorney general | would have full control of the 
Watergate investigation; it would be my “specific 
responsibility to get to the bottom of this. Anybody 
who is guilty must be prosecuted, no matter who it 
hurts.” It would be up to me whether I appointed 
a special prosecutor; as possibilities, he suggested 
Wilmot R. Hastings, who had worked with me in 
the attorney general’s office in Massachusetts, at 
State, and as general counsel of HEW; John J. 
McCloy, a distinguished New York lawyer and 
public servant; and J. Edward Lumbard, former 
chief judge of the General Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. He would like me to remain a member of 
the National Security Council. And | must believe 
that he had not known anything about White 
House involvement in Watergate until he began 
his own investigation in March. “Above all,” he 
concluded, “protect the presidency—not the Presi- 
dent, if he’s done anything wrong.” 

Department of Defense issues had been taking 
all my time, and I was too unfamiliar with the de- 
tails of Watergate to know what follow-up ques- 
tions to ask. I did, however, say to the President 
that I hoped he would call on me in the future on 
matters of judgment even though they did not 
directly involve my department. Feeling, I suppose, 
that he now needed me as he never had before, I 
added, “And I hope you will respond to the crisis 
of confidence that Watergate has created by open- 
ing up your Administration and reaching cut to 
people in a more magnanimous spirit.” I had said 
much the same thing to him before, both in person 
and by memorandum, and it was a point | had 
made several times in conversations with members 
of his staff. I now found the courage to express the 
other half of this thought. 

“Mr. President,” I continued, “I believe your 
real problem is that you have somehow been un- 
able to realize that you have won—not only won, 
but been re-elected by a tremendous margin. You 
are the President of all the people of the United 
States. There is no ‘they’ out there—nobody trying 
“to destroy you. Even the people who didn’t vote 
for you want you to succeed.” 

His expression did not change as I spoke. I do 
not recall his saying anything at all. 

I have tried to understand what brought about 
the abuses of power that came to a head in Water- 
gate. Knowing all that I now know, I think I can 
discern three principal contributory ingredients. 
One was Richard Nixon’s own distrustful stvle, a 
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compound of his personal insecurity and his reac- 
tion to the reality of bitter attack. A second was 
the amoral alacrity to do his bidding of a politi- 
cally inexperienced, organization-minded staff ob- 
sessively driven by the compulsion to win. A third 
was the aggrandizement of presidential power and 
the tendencies toward its abuse that had already 
been set in motion before Nixon took office. 

Only dimly perceiving that I might be touching 
on a fatal flaw of character, I alluded to the first 
of these ingredients when I said to Richard Nixon 
at Camp David, “There is no ‘they’ out there.” I 
had, it is true, caught glimpses of a suspicious and 
manipulative streak in him, but I had no way of 
knowing how deep it ran or how much it widened 
below the surface. 

I regretted his unwillingness to trust senior civil 
servants who would gladly have given him their 
full loyalty if he had but shown that he was ready 
to meet them halfway. His instinct for the manipu- 
lation rather than the education of public opinion 
bothered me, as did his assumption that his rela- 
tionship with the Congress could never be genu- 
inely consultative. 

The second ingredient of Watergate—an amoral 
alacrity to do the President’s bidding—was trace- 
able less to flaws in his own character (though it 
was reinforced by them) than to the political and 
cultural evolution of twentieth-century America. It 
was, in significant ways, a symptom of the times. 

The heads-up, get-ahead, go-along organization 
men recruited for the White House staff were not 
uniquely evil. American politics, business, sports— 
in fact many, if not all, of the enterprises to which 
Americans turn their hands—are riddled with the 
same type of organization man. He takes on the 
coloration and the value system of whatever orga- 
nization—whatever game—he happens for the time 
being to be associated with. 

When this characteristic is joined with an un- 
critical belief in the rightness of one’s own patriotic 
motives, it is hardly surprising that a by-product 
should be the gut feeling that anyone who ques- 
tions or obstructs the chosen path toward these en- 
lightened aims is “the enemy.” In Richard Nixon, 
the White House staffers had a boss who, instead 
of restraining these attitudes, reinforced them. 

But even the combination of presidential distrust 
and staff amorality might not have been enough to 
bring about Watergate if it were not for the accu- 
mulated momentum of recent history. For two gen- 
erations the “strength’—and hence the “great- 
ness”—of Presidents had been expressed in terms 
of a zero-sum game with the Congress and the | 
Cabinet. Nixon undoubtedly wanted to be per- 











ceived as a “strong President”—all the great Presi- 
«dents were “sirong.” For Nixon, maximizing this 
demanded exploitation of every available means of 
influence, and these, by the time he became Presi- 


a dent, had been expanded far beyond anything 


within the reach of the great predecessors whose 
ranks he yearned to join. So also, in the previous 
decade, had been established the precedents for se- 
crecy in the canduct of foreign policy, deception of 
the general public, the invasion of privacy by elec- 
tronic devices: and manipulation of the legislative 
process. 


uring the several days following my meet- 
ing with President Nixon at Camp David, 
I gave a lot of thought to the question of 
appointing a special prosecutor. It became increas- 


. -ingly clear to me that the appointment would have 


to be made, and that I would have to be the one 
to make it. The investigation of Watergate, I felt, 
had to be independent in fact as well as in appear- 
ance. Public confidence in its integrity was essen- 
tial. And though I believed I could meet the re- 
quirement cf independence, I was serving in the 
fourth of four appointments by a President whose 
White House staff was under investigation and 
who might himself be implicated. I also knew my- 
self to be a person in whom loyalty runs deep, and 
the struggle t preserve my independence would be 
painful. And so, on Monday, May 7, 1973, seven 
days after tite announcement of my nomination, I 
stated my decision at a press conference at the De- 
fense Department: 


I have devided that I will, if confirmed, appoint a 
special prosecutor and give him all the indepen- 
dence, authority, and staff support needed to carry 
out the tasks entrusted to him. Although he will be 
in the Department of Justice and report to me—and 
only to me—he will be aware that his ultimate ac- 
countability is to the American people. 

The persen selected to fulfill this role will have to 
meet stringent standards of qualification. He must 
not only be an individual of the highest character 
and integrity but he must be widely so recognized. 
He must met have been associated with any of the 
persons alleged or suspected to have had a part in 
the matters under investigation. He must be judi- 
cious in temperament and independent in spirit. He 
must have a proven record of outstanding com- 
petence as a lawyer, preferably including trial expe- 
rience. 


The search for a special prosecutor began imme- 


diately. My assistants and I asked for names from. 


all parts of the country. We assembled some 250. 
To narrow down the field we made hundreds of 
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inquiries. The paramount criteria were integrity, le- 
gal competence, and, preferably, some prose- 
cutorial experience. Though Nixon had suggested 
names at Camp David, he and his staff kept hands 
off the selection and the guidelines under which 
the new special prosecutor would work. Apparently : 
it was as obvious to the President’s staff as it was ` 
to me that there must be no basis for any later 
charge that the President had tried to influence < an 
investigation that might implicate him. = < = 

My own nomination, as attorney general, went 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee for hearings. 


Though the committee had no “advisë and con- __ 
sent” responsibility over the actual appointment of ee 
the special prosecutor, I offered to bring my nomi- 
nee before it for questioning and to withdraw any 


name that the committee failed to approve. 


Archibald Cox, my final choice, had not been a o 
prosecutor, but as solicitor general of the United 


States he had for five years been responsible for all — 
government litigation in the Supreme Court, in- 
cluding criminal cases. As a labor arbitrator and 
mediator of student protests he had shown, I 
thought, unfailing fairness and firmness. And be- 
cause I knew him to be a man of unshakable in- 
tegrity, I regarded as unimportant the circum- 
stances that he was identified as a Democrat and 
had been appointed solicitor general by President 
Kennedy—except to the extent that they precluded 
the questions that might have been asked had I, a 
Republican, appointed another Republican. 


The original terms of the special prosecutor's 
charter were my own; its final terms were worked 
out between Archibald Cox, members of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, anc myself. They pro- 
vided that I, as attorney general, would delegate to 
the special prosecutor “full authority” over the 
Watergate investigation, leaving to the attorney 
general only his “statutory accountability for all 
matters falling within the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice.” I had irsisted on this clause 
because it seemed axiomatic that no one who dele- 
gates authority can thereby rid himself of all re- 
sponsibility for its exercise. For this reason the 
charter also reserved to the attorney general the 
power to remove the special prosecutor, but only 
in the case of “extraordinary improprieties on his 
part.” 

All three of these key provisions—the full author- 
ity of the special prosecutor, the ultimate account- 
ability of the attorney general, and the terms of re- 
moval clause—were to play a crucial part in the 
events of Saturday, October 29, 1973. 

The immediate consequence of these provisions 
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was to place me in a peculiar no-man’s-land be- 
tween the special prosecutor and the President. My 
pledge to respect Archibald Cox’s independence 
barred me from the attorney general’s normal role 
as chief prosecutor for the government. Nor was it 
proper for me to serve as the President’s legal ad- 
viser, a role also normal to the attorney general. 
The man investigating the President’s actions was 
exercising powers that I had delegated to him, and 
for me to advise the President on legal matters 
would compromise that delegation of responsibility. 

These inhibitions seemed to me to necessitate 
maintaining an arm’s-length relationship with both 
sides. The issue arose at my first press conference 
as attorney general. In answer to a question, I said 
that if a conflict should develop between the spe- 
cial prosecutor and the White House, the President 
could not rely on the attorney general for legal ad- 
vice but would have to hire his own lawyer. From 
various sources word percolated back to me that 
the President was “deeply disturbed” by this state- 
ment~an indication to me that he had not clearly 
grasped the new relationships. 


s time went on, I began, in limited ways, to 

try to act as a “lawyer for the situation.” 

Cox’s efforts to gain access to White 

House documents kept encountering delays and 

roadblocks, and I tried to help remove them. Gen- 

eral Alexander M. Haig, White House chief of 

staff, and J. Fred Buzhardt, White House counsel, 

constantly complained that Cox’s investigations 

were exceeding his charter, and I found myself at- 

tempting to adjudicate jurisdictional boundaries. 

Nixon, meanwhile, was continually hearing from Re- 

publican loyalists and from his staff that Cox was a 
“Kennedy stooge” out to “get the President.” 

It was a difficult situation, of course, but no 
more than was to be expected from such an un- 
precedented and abrasive set of relationships. At 
the close of a session in the Oval Office on Ccto- 
ber 6, just after Vice President Agnew resigned, the 
-President remarked, “Now that that’s over, we can 
get rid of Cox.” Whether this was an offhand re- 
mark or reflected a settled purpose I had no way 
of knowing at the time. It made no difference one 
way or another to what I had to do. I was aware 
that the circumstances were precarious. All I could 
do, as “lawyer for the situation,” was to cope as 
best I could with each problem as it arose. 

The way I felt was reflected in a wartime experi- 
ence I described to Al Haig on the way out of his 
office a few minutes after the President’s remark 
about getting rid of Cox. “This reminds me,” I 


told Haig, “of the first hard thing I had to do after 
my unit landed on the beach on D-Day. A soldier 
with his foot blown off by an antipersonnel mine 
was lying in a patch of barbed wire just back of 
the dune-line. He was in agonizing pain. Some- 
body had to get him. I stepped carefully across the 
barbed wire, picked up the wounded soldier, and 
retraced my steps. All I could do was put down 
one foot after the other, hoping each time that 
nothing would go off.” 

Even after I had resigned I continued to believe 
that the firing of Cox could be accounted for with- 
out attributing bad faith to the President, and I so 
testified early in November at Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearings. The President, I thought, 
could genuinely have felt that he had made a rea- 
sonable effort to find a workable compromise be- 
tween the principle of confidentiality and Cox’s 
claim of access to the subpoenaed tapes. And it 
seemed at least understandable, if wrongheaded, 
for Nixon to demand that Cox be fired because he 
would not accept the compromise. The first thing 
he said to me when I entered the Oval Office to 
resign was: “Brezhnev would never understand it if 
I let Cox defy my instructions.” . 

It was not until May, 1974, when I tried to re- | 


construct the events of the week leading up to the ` : 


“Saturday Night Massacre” for the benefit of coun- 
sel for the House Judiciary Committee, that I was 
finally forced to conclude that from the beginning 
of the week the name of the game had been get 
rid of Cox. Get rid of him by resignation if pos- 
sible. But get rid of him. The facts, as I look back. 
on them, are not susceptible of any other inter- 
pretation. The game plan had to have—and did 
have—two chief components. One: induce Cox to 
quit or, failing that, put him enough in the wrong 
so that firing him would seem justified. Two: in- 
duce Richardson to go along. 


he second week of October was a tu- 

multuous one. The Yom Kippur War had 

broken out in the Middle East on October 
6. Four days later, Vice President Spiro T. Agnew 
pleaded no contest to criminal income-tax charges 
and resigned. On October 12, the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia upheld Judge John J. 
Sirica’s order to the President to turn over nine 
tape recordings that had been made in his office. ` 
That same night Nixon announced that Gerald R. 


Ford would be nominated as the new Vice Presi- = 


dent. 


During this period I had taken the occasion at _ : 


the close of several conversations 
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Golden beaches kissed by the blue Aegean. 








Delphi, ancient home of the Oracles. 





Greece has 1417 enchan tingisles. With cruises and flights to many. 


| h pl th 
~~ Ot~<‘itst:C— 7 
o | | It’s one European vacation you can still afford. 
Beautiful resort hotels —with a beach on the sparkling Aegean 
| | —are still from $10 a day. For two. 
° | Dinner of freshly caught red snapper and wine at a waterfront 











| Greek National Tourist Organization café is still around $4 
601 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 100171212) HA-1-5777 aie ec 
| 627 W. Sixth St, Los Angeles, CA. 90017 (2131 626-6696 In Greece, amazingly enough, your hard-earned dollar is still 
; i worth a dollar. 
Please send free color brochures on Greece | i é : Sere 
| and the Greek idles. Ironically, you're getting the most fascinating country 
| on earth in the bargain. 
| You'll romp on golden-sand beaches. Swim in the bluest water 
| Name | you've ever seen. Cruise to fabled Greek isles. Dance to 
ie SSS See the soulful music of the bouzouki. 
| And hear the echos of 4000 years of history at every turn. 
City/State/Zip | Places like Delphi and Knossos and Olympia where the ancient 
legends seem to come alive. 


My travel agentis 


Hj There'sno place on earth like Greece. 






Itisn't every day you go 
to Greece. So get the kind 
of vacation you really 
want. 

Come with Olympic 
Airways. 

We give you more than 
200 fantastic vacations to 

_ _ pick from in Greece and 

the sunny Greek Isles. 

-=< More tours than anybody. 
In all price ranges. What's 
more, we've got non-stop 
747 service. Our own 
private terminal in 
Athens. Anc the lowest 
fares you can get ona 
scheduled airline. 

Call your travel agent 
or Olympic Airways now. 
Come on. You've got 

to live for today. 


Wine Reh ete eee ee eas gy E 


l Olympic Airways Tour Dept. 
88 Seventh Ave. HA 
lew York, New York 10019 
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WELCOME, TRAVELER 


One of my friends in the travel business recently said something which has 
stayed with me. “The pulse of today’s travel market,” he said, “can be summed up” 
in a phrase: ‘Get me there as cheaply as possible, and let me do my own thing’? 
He’s right. For some people, travel means a jet flight to seme long-dreamed-of land 
and a rented car waiting at the airport. For others it means a group tour, offering 
the advantages of money-saving land arrangements and opportunities for new 
friendships. Still others opt for the pleasant other-worldliness of a cruise ship, or oo 
the new “special-interest” tours built around such hobbies and passions as cooking, 
wine-tasting, music, skiing, language study, et cetera. i 

In the spirit of the times, our International Travel Planner for 1976 does not tell: 
you where to go, what to buy, how to pack or to say “Where is a good hotel? im 
eight languages. It offers instead the modest suggestion 0” a world waiting to be ex- 
plored, a world as diverse and interesting as the 4 billion people who live init. = ; 

Consider our Travel Planner a menu, something to whet your appetite, give you | 
a sense of various countries and islands, their prices and attractions. Then consult 
the person who can give you all the information you neec for planning a trip-or 
vacation— your travel agent. He can save you hundreds of dollars, make as fewor © 
as many arrangements as you wish, and suggest an itinerary that matches your in- 
terests and requirements. By the way, I think some of you will be amazed at the |... 
number of services a travel agent can perform in this age of computers and 
telecommunications. Cees 

Finally, if you would like general information on any of the countries or islands © 
mentioned in the following pages, fill out the coupon on page Uand send it tous. 
You will receive a packet of materials from the relevant tourist offices or carriers 
by return mail. i 

We hope you enjoy browsing through this year’s Travel Planner, I know many `: 
of you will be making trips abroad in the months ahead, so let me close by saying 


simply ... bon voyage. —Terry Van Ingen 
Travel Manager 





WHERE TO FIND IT 










































Thanks to the European Travel Commission, the Caribbean Travel Association, the 
Pacific Area Travel Association, and the Government Tourist Office Directors for furnishing. 
information on their regions and countries. 
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On the cover: One man’s vision of paradise may not be another’s—but in this case the man was the Age Khan, no 
Stranger to beauty andduxury. He discovered the Costa Smeralda on the island of Sardinia, built private houses on : 
it, embellished it with iuxury hotels, and bequeathed to the world a new seaside playground one hour dy jet from 
Rome. . 









It makes sense to verify the dates of any festival or event mentconed in the Travel Planner. 
We collected our information early— well in advance of brochures from the countries them- 
selves. In a few cases, exact dates had not yet been set. 






















EVENTSIN 
EUROPE 


Listed below are festivals, exhibitions, holidays, and other attractions that lure 
‘thousands of people to specific locations in Europe every year. We have selected 
only the most unusual. Each country has many more festivals than could possibly 
“be mentioned here, so, for more detailed schedules, write to the appropriate 
government tourist office or fill out the coupon on page U. Beneath the events are 
listed bits of pertinent information. Each country’s size is expressed in terms of 
U.S, geography, in the belief that this makes more sense than quoting a large num- 
ber of square miles. The name of the national air carrier is listed for its curiosity 
value: bear in mind that other carriers can fly you to most destinations. Hotel 
‘prices are for double occupancy in Class A hotels (one class lower than “luxury’’), 
and they are estimates based on the latest available information. For some coun- 

_ tries we were able to find observations from former travelers that bear repeating. 
‘We hope you will find something in these lists that coincides with your special in- 
terests or appeals to your sense of adventure. (Note: the folowing countries re- 
quire a visa for entry, in addition to a passport: Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Romania.) 


There are coacerts, and then there are concerts. Here, the Gibraltar Symphony Orchestra assembles for an eve- 
ning of Vivaldi and Telemann among the stalactites of the largest vave in the Rock of Gibraltar, One enters the 
stave through man-made tunnels. The acoustics are extraordinary, the performances unforgettable. 





Food, Film, Sports, Art, Folklore, Music ... and More 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
AUSTRIA 


Feb. 4-15: WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES, Innsbruck. 
Oops!—~just missed it. 

Mar, 19-25: “SPRINGTIME IN VIENNA.” Operas, 
concerts, gala ball. 

May 21-June 20: VIENNA FESTIVAL. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Vienna Boys’ 
Choir, Mozart operas, theater, poetry read- 
ings (German). 

June 21: MIDSUMMER DAY. Bonfires along sec- 
tion of the Danube called Wachau, south of 
Vienna. 

Late June-Aug,: CARINTHIAN SUMMER 
FESTIVAL, Villach, Music, theater, pagean- 
try— 1976 commemorates Gershwin, 

July 28-Aug, 27: SALZBURG FESTIVAL. Highly 
regarded music festival in Mozart’s home- 
town. 

Size: Roughly equivalent to Maine 

Population: 7,474,000 

Carrier: Austrian Airlines 

Hotels: Vienna, $25-S0: rural, $10-35 

“On landing at Vienna, | very soon discovered the 
passion of the Austrians for music. "— Hector 
Berlioz, letter to a friend, 1845 


BELGIUM 


Mar. 2: GILLES DE BINCHE CARNIVAL, Binche. 
Wild night in a small town. People throw 
oranges at one another. English word. binge 
derives from here. 

April: INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, Brussels. 
Participation of all Common Market coun- 
tries. 

May 27: PROCESSION OF THE HOLY BLOOD, 
Bruges, Reenactment of medieval times in 
a medieval town, the “Venice of the 
North.” 

June: BELGIAN GRAND PRIX, Francorchamps. 
Auto racing. 

July 1: OMMEGANG PAGEANT, Brussels. 
Three-day celebration in the beautiful 
Grand’ Place, sound and light shows at 
night, impressive, 

July: HANDEL FESTIVAL, Bruges. Annual recital 
of all the composer’s works. 

Aug, 28-30; BEGONIA FESTIVAL, Lochristi, 
Parades, floats, and streets paved with 
begonias. 

Size: About the same as Maryland 

Population: 11.100.000 

Carrier: Sabena 

Hotels: Brussels, $28-45 

“Tam still fascinated by Brussels... i 
[Grand Place] is the most beautiful square 
in the world... . I should like to draw it 

~~ Victor Hugo, letter to Mme. Hugo, 1837... 





Fly-Drive Holiday 


Two weeks to roam wherever the Bicentennial spirit 


takes you. To Tom Paine’s favorite inn in Sussex. 


Wiliam Penns alma mater, Oxford. Even Ben 
Franklin's London town house. Besides round-trip 
airfare from New York, you get your first night in a 
good London Airport hotel and a car, of course, for 


13 days. Mileage is limited only by your imagination. 


A real boon for independent sorts. 


-494 
Compute ADur 


Yet arother bargain from British Airways, 
it lets you ‘program’ a holiday to suit your 
needs, With your Travel Agent, you name 
your budget, plot your itinerary, then 
choose everyth:ng ir advance: hotels, 
side-trips, transportation, excursions, 
entercainment. All about Britain. With 

our 22 to 45 day fare or any other 

Britis” Airways bargain fare, it's 

especially economical. Put the 

money you've saved into some j 
take-rome British bargains — AN { 
the American dollar s f 
worth more in Britain 

today than in years 





London Show Tour 


An original hit 9 years ago gnd still running. 14 days 
and no less than 20 separate features. Starring 
round-trip airfare from New York, 13 nights in hotels 
with private bath and continental breakfasts, 3 dif- 
ferent theatre ticket plans ta choose from, member- 
ship in private clubs, discounts at hundreds of shops 
and restaurants. Take a car for 2 days (gas and 
mileage on you) and come see George Washington's 
ancestral home in Northamptonshire. We give it four 
stars. Andstripes. 
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BRITISH AIRWAYS, Box 111, Dept. 131-339, Rego Park, N.Y. 11374 
Phone (212) 687-1600 or see your telephone directory for our toll- 
free number in your area 

I'd like to come back to Britain, Mr. Worley. Especially fis a bargain. 
Please send me: © Your Bicentennial “Come H Again’ guide 

G “Holidays Britainand Europe D your Compute-A-Tour” brochure 


Address ___. 
NY anes 


My Travel Agentis. nt en, 
Prices quoted in effect May 1 -hrough May 31, 1976. They 
will be sightly higher afterward: Also, Group Inclusive Tours 
F are subject to a number of restrictions, 
including é $15 surcharge for weekend 

travel. So vou must read our “Holidays 

Britain and Europe’ brochure for full 

details. Call your Travel Agent or 

British Airways. 
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May 9: NATIONAL LIBERATION DAY, nationwide. 
Parades, music, folklore. 

May 12-June 4: PRAGUE SPRING MUSIC 
FESTIVAL. Soloists, ensembles, and 
orchestras. A major event. 

June 18-20: 14TH KMOCH BRASS BAND FESTIVAL. 
Musicians from Czech regions, Slovakia, 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, and Denmark. 

July 2-4: FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, Vychodna. An 
all-Slovak affair. 

August: CZECH INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL, 
Karlovy Vary. 

-. August: FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, Straznice Village. 
An all-Czech affair. 

Size: Same as New York State 

Population: 14, 874,000 

< Carrier: CSA 

Hotels: $18-25 

“I didn’t come here to take baths, I only came to 
look around. "Mark Twain. on a visit to 
Marienbad, 1891 


DENMARK 


«Apr. 26-Sept. 21: CIRCUS BENNEWEIS, 
Copenhagen. Europe’s answer to Ringling 
Bros. 
© May: ROYAL DANISH BALLET FESTIVAL, 
~~. Copenhagen. Internationally acclaimed. 
May 1-Sept. 19: OPENING OF LEGOLAND, Tivoli 
Gardens (Copenhagen). An entire village 
_/in miniature, enchanting for children. 
June: HAMLET FESTIVAL, Elsinore. Shake- 
© -Speare lives. 
» June 5: CONSTITUTION pay, nationwide. 
June 18-25: VIKING FESTIVAL PLAYS, Frederiks- 
‘sund. Drama and feasts. 
July 4: REBILD FESTIVAL, Rebild National Park 
(northern part of the country). Largest 
foreign celebration of U.S. Independence 
* . Day in the world. 
Dec. 16-24: GOBLINS’ WEEK, Toftlund (near 
`- Ribe). Everybody in costume—an eight- 
° day Halloween. 

Size: The peninsula + 500 islands = two-thirds 

<: of West Virginia 
Population: 5,042,000 
»- Carrier: SAS 
Hotels: Copenhagen, $22-30; elsewhere, 

$13-18 


A World of Books 


. Travel books fall into two categories: 
guidebooks and what, for lack of a better term, 
shall here be called “enrichment” books. The 
guidebook field is dominated by the three Fs— 
Fielding, Fodor, and Frommer. Saying whose 

books are best is difficult; it is more a matter of 
“sensibility than of superiority. From our own 
experience we find Mr. Fielding’s books 
realistic but a bit snobbish, Mr. Fodor’s solid 
but bland, and Mr. Frommer's up to date but 
“somewhat cloying. All stuff their books with 
information. (Each author long ago gave up 
_ writing the many titles that go out under his 
| name.) Next to these titans on the travel 
shelves, one finds, in addition to dozens of city 
guides and walking tours, a few other series 
|. worthy of mention. The Michelin country 
guides are terrific for motorists, incredibly de- 
tailed, but difficult to read (one does not read 
them so much as decipher them.) The A to Z 
“series by Robert S. Kane is entertainingly writ- 
-ten although the books are laid out like novels, 
‘making information retrieval next to impossi- 
“ble. The Let's Go books published by Harvard 
Student Agencies used to be subtitled 4 Stu- 






















































CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





“The whole ebject of travel is not to set foot on 
a foreign land; it is at last to set foot on one’s own 
country as a foreign land.” 
—G.K. Chesterton (1874-1936) 


FINLAND 


Apr. 30: WALPUEGIS NIGHT nationwide. Fire- 
works, parties. 

June 23-25: MIDSUMMER DAYS, nationwide. 
Celebrating the midnight sun, which lasts 
from June 11-July 25. 

July 16-18: PORE JAZZ FESTIVAL, northwest of 
Helsinki. Insernational cast of musicians. 

July 16-31: SAVONLINNA OPERA FESTIVAL, north 
of Helsinki. Staged in covered courtyard of 
500-year-old Dlavinlinna Castle. 

Aug. 20-Sept. 5: HELSINKI INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC FESTIVaL. Formerly a Sibelius 
festival, now embraces jazz and rock. A 
major event. 

Size: Slightly smaller than Montana 

Population: 4,802,000 

Carrier: Finnair 

Hotels: Helsinki. $26-32 


FRANCE 


Note: 1976 is the Year of Romanesque Art in 
_ the Poitou-Charentes region (north of 
Bordeaux). Abundant festivities are 
planned for May-October. For details write 
French Government Tourist Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10017. 





Feb. 18: FETE DEST. BERNADETTE, Lourdes 
(Pyrenees region). A pilgrimage for Chris- 
tians. In 1858 3t. Bernadette had visions of 
the Virgin Mary here. 

Feb. 24~Mar. 3: MARDI GRAS, Nice. Biggest 
event of the year on French Riviera. 

March: Haute couture unveils itself in Paris. 
The grand fashion shows. 

May 8-25: CANNES FILM FESTIVAL. Second-big- 
gest event of tne year on French Riviera. 

June: FRENCH GRAND PRIX, Le Mans. Auto rac- 
ing. 

July 14: BASTILLEDAY, nationwide. Patriotism, 
French-style. 





dent Guide; the subtitle is now A Budget Guide, 
and the books seem to have lost some of their 
former humor ang iconoclasm. Still, they are 
useful. We would ike to commend to your at- 
tention the guidebooks written by authors 
whose words appear elsewhere in these pages: 
Susan Blumenthal, our expert cn travel in 
Africa, and Charles and Babette Jacobs, who 
write and publish their own guides to South 
America, Mexico, the South Pacific, and the 
Far East. For general reference purposes, Pan 
Am’s World Guide The Encyclopedia of Travel 
is remarkably handy and fits into a tote bag. 

As for the enrichment category, we leave 
you on your own. All novels have settings. Ev- 
ery inch of ground.on earth has a history, 
much of it written. Some of the most enjoyable 
literature ever produced came out of the travel 
notes of people who thought they were merely 
scribbling observat-ons while on vacation from 
their real work. 

Oscar Wilde said, “I never travel without 
my diary. One should always have something 
sensational to readin the train.” Perhaps the 
best travel book of all is an empty journal. 





sae PABLO CASALS FESTIVAL, St. Michel-de- 

uxa. 

October: INTERNATIONAL AUTO SHOW, Paris. 
The prestige showcase for European cars. 

November: LES TROIS GLORIEUSES, Beaune 
(Burgundy province). Three-day celebra- 
tion of Burgundy wines. A bacchanal. 

December: OPERA SEASON, Nice. 

Size: Four-fifths of Texas 

Population: 52,010,000 

Carriers: Air France, UTA 

Hotels: Paris, $30-50; Riviera, $30-50; prov- 
inces, $10-20 

“Being in Paris, where the mode is to be sacredly 
followed, I was once very near making love to 
my friend's wife. '—~ Benjamin Franklin, let- 
ter to Polly Stevenson, 1767 


GERMANY 


(Federal Republic) 

Mar. 1: ROSE MONDAY. Big parades in Aachen, 
Bonn, Mainz, Dusseldorf, Cologne, and 
Munich. : 

May: WEISBADEN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL. 
Music and sports in a beautiful pine-forest 
town, noted for its spas. 

June 12-26: MOZART FESTIVAL, Wurzburg. Set 
in a castle. 

July: ILLUMINATION OF THE DANUBE RIVER, 
Kelheim. 

Mid-July—end of August: WAGNER OPERA 
FESTIVAL, Bayreuth. Directed by Wagner’s 
grandson. Book reservations early. 

Sept. 10-16: PHOTOKINA, Cologne. Interna- 
tional photography exhibition. 

Mid-Sept.: BONN BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. The 
“Eroica” et al. in the composer’s home- 
town. 

Sept. 18-Oct. 3: OKTOBERFEST, Munich. 
World-famous beer blast. 

Oct. 7-12. BOOK FAIR, Frankfurt. Literature of 
all nations. 

Size: New York and Pennsylvania combined 

Population: 60,294,000 

Carrier: Lufthansa 

Hotels: Cities, $20-35; towns, $12-30 

“Throughout the whole duration of the festival, 
food forms the chief interest of the public... . 
Cutlets, baked potatoes, omelettes, are dis- 
cussed much more eagerly than Wagner's 
music. ’— Peter Tchaikovsky, attending the 
Wagner Festival in Bayreuth, 1875 


GREAT BRITAIN 


April-July: WORLD OF ISLAM FESTIVAL, London. 
Largest exhibition of Islamic arts and cul- 
ture ever mounted. 

April-October: BICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, Lon- 
don. Fourteen museum galleries examine 
1776, from a British point of view. 

June 21-July 3: WIMBLEDON LAWN TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, London area. Most 
prestigious event in world tennis. 

Aug. 2-7: 800TH ANNIVERSARY ROYAL NATIONAL 
EISTEDDFOD, Cardigan, Wales. Biggest an=- 
nual event in Wales, especially this year. 
Very festive. 

Aug. 22-Sept. 11: EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
FESTIVAL. An arts festival, world-famous, 

Size: Same as Oregon 

Population: 56,475,000 

Carriers: British Airways (formerly BOAC 
and BEA), British Caledonian Airways 

Hotels: London: $25-45; countryside: $15-30 

“I have seen the greatest wonder which the world 
can show to the astonished spirit... . | mean 
London. — Heinrich Heine, 1828 







[Advertisement] 








France. Known throughout the world 
for great artists and great art. And 
known by great artists for its breath- 
taking light and magnificent countryside. 

For as much as you will appreciate 
Frenc museums, chateaux, and 
cathedrals, you'll discover one of the 
greatest masterpieces in France is the 
country itself. 

Or. a “Fly-Drive” tour, you can fly to 
Paris the French way on Air France, and 
see the treasured works of the masters. 
Then drive to the country and see the 
works of nature that inspired them. 

Or you can tour the country in the 


SEE THE LANDSCAPE THAT INSPIRED THE LANDSCAPE. 





comfort of the French Railroads, without 
cramping your legs or your wallet. 

And you'll see why the world's 
greatest artists, poets and dreamers 
made France their home. Or wished that 
they could. 











New York, N.Y. 10011. 
Please send me the information about your 
“Fly-Drive” tours. Quickly 


Name 
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May 15-23: SPRING FAIR, Budapest. Music, 
:- food, exhibitions. 
Mid-Aug.: MEDIEVAL TOURNAMENTS, Lake Bal- 
aton. Jousting, horsemanship at Hungary's 
major beach resort. 

| Sept. 4-11: AUTUMN FAIR, Budapest. Grand 

=<. @pening of the cultural season. 

“Size: Same as Indiana 

Population: 10,553,000 

Carrier: Malev 

Hotels: Budapest, $15-18, Lake Balaton, 





Jan. 25-Feb. 25: FEAST DAYS, nationwide. 
~.“Month-long feast of pickled and smoked 
foods. Dates back to ancient times, when 
offerings were made to the gods for longer 
daylight hours. 

‘June 17: NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE DAY, nation- 
>.» Wide. Street dancing in the midnight sun. 
Late Aug.: The aurora borealis (northern 
lights) appears. 

Oct. 9: LEIF ERICSON DAY, nationwide. Marks 

‘the discovery of North America in 1000 
A.D, 

ize: Same as Virginia 

Population: 211,000 

Carrier: Icelandic 

Hotels: Reykjavik, $15-25 


-IRELAND 


Mar. 14-21: 5T. PATRICK'S WEEK, nationwide. 
Parades in Dublin, Cork, Galway, Water- 
ford, Waxford, Kilkenny on the 17th; 
Gaelic football, horse racing, dog shows, 
band compet:tions. 

Apr. 28-May 2: INTERNATIONAL CHORAL AND 
FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL, Cork. Biggest event 
in the vicinity of the Blarney Stone. 

May 26-30: KILKENNY BEER FESTIVAL. Much 
hoisting of Guinness stout. 

June: IRISH DERBY, Curragh. Horse racing. 

June: IRISH FILM FESTIVAL, Cork. International 
short subjects and animation. 

June 6-12: FESTI? AL OF MUSIC IN GREAT IRISH 
HOUSES, Dublin. Set in large 18th-century 
mansions. 

June 16: BLOOMSDAY, Dublin. Unofficial cele- 
brations of Joyce's Ulysses. Good parties. 

Aug. 3-8: DUBLIN HORSE SHOW. The nation’s 
principal social and sporting event. 

Sept.: ANNUAL THEATER FESTIVAL, Dublin. 
Behan, Synge. and other Irish playwrights. 

Sept. 18-Oct. 3: INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
LIGHT OPERA, Waterford. Major event in 
the city of crystal. 

Nov.: HUNTING SEASON OPENS, nationwide. 

Size: Half of Georgia 

Population: 3,010:000 

Carrier: Aer Lingus 

Hotels: Dublin, $!0-15; Galway, $8-12 

“O Ireland, isn't itgrand you look— 

Like a bride in her rich adornin’? 
And with all the peat-up love of my heart 
Í bid you top o’ tae mornin’!” 
— John Locke (1847-1889) 









Address 


rience 
vYeland... | 


pages of this Emerald Isle. Thrill 
to the majestic scenery. Live again the | 
romantic 2,000 year old history. Savor the genius 
of its literary giants. Glide over its pure, 
silken rivers. Exclaim over the low prices. 
Wonder at the myriad activities, 
Clip this coupon and it’s all yours. 
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May 9-23: octave. Luxembourg City. Famous 

pilgrimage to Our Lady of Luxembourg. 
church. Grand Ducal family participates. 

June 8: SPRINGPROZESSION, Echternach. An- 
nual dancing procession, a religious custom 
since medieval times, now a secular event. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 12: SCHUERBERFO'ER, Luxem- 
bourg City. Annual amusement fair dating 
back to 1340. 

Sept. 16-18: WINE FESTIVAL, Grevenmacher. 
Sipping and tasting along the Moselle 
River. 

Size: Five-sixths of Rhode Island 

Population: 347,000 

Carrier: Lux-Air (within Western Europe) 

Hotels: $20-30 



































“The man who goes alone can start today; but 
he who travels with another must wait till that 
other is ready. ” 

— Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862) 





NETHERLANDS 


Feb. 29-Mar. 2: CARNIVAL, Provinces of Bra- 
bant and Limburg. Leading events take 
place in Maestricht and Nijmegen. 

Mar. 25-mid-May: KEUKENHOF, Lisse, Annual: 
flower exhibition, hundreds of thousands 
of bulbs in creative arrays. 

Apr. 30: THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY, nationwide. 
Highlights are at the Queen’s residence; 
Soesdijk Palace. 

June 1-23: HOLLAND FESTIVAL. Concerts, plays, 
exhibitions, in Amsterdam, The Hague, .. 
Rotterdam, Utrecht. A major event, 900 

Dec. 5-6: ST. NICHOLAS CELEBRATIONS, nation- 
wide. Dutch Christmas. 

Size: Half of South Carolina 

Population: 13,492,000 

Carrier: KLM 

Hotels: cities, $25-45 

“I walked about almost all over the town yester- 
day, incognito, in my slippers, without receiv- 
ing one spot of dirt; and you may see the ; 
Dutch maids washing the pavements of the ©; 
streets with more application than ours do our © 
bed-chambers.’— Lady Mary Montagu, let- 
ter to a friend, 1716 DE 


NORWAY 


Mar. 6-14: HOLMENKOLLEN SKI FESTIVAL, Oslo. 
Most highly regarded international ski 
jump competition in Europe. 

April: LAPP WEDDING SEASON, Finnmark. 
Feasts of reindeer meat in the north- 
ernmost cities of the world. 

May 19-June 2: INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, 
Bergen. Music, theater, folklore, daily 
piano recitals at Grieg’s home. : 

June 22: MIDSUMMER’S EVE. Bonfires and pic- 
nics. Midnight sun north of Trondheim. | 

Aug. 2-7: MOLDE INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL: 

Size: New Mexico, reshaped 

Population: 3,978,000 

Carrier: SAS 

Hotels: Oslo, $25-30, provinces, $10-25 


“How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home.” che 
— William Cowper (1731-1800) ~ 
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May 1-Sept.: CHOPIN CONCERTS, Warsaw. Ev- 
ery Sunday at his restored home. 
: May: BIENNIAL GRAPHIC ARTS EXHIBITION, 
cii Krakow, Participation from many Euro- 
; pean countries. 

May 28-June 7: 137H INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
‘OF SHORT FILMS, Krakow. 

Ly 22: POLISH NATIONAL DAY. nationwide. 
-= Parades, feasts. 

Sept. 18-26: THE WARSAW AUTUMN. A major 

festival of contemporary music. 

Oct: 22-25: INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL, 

‘Warsaw. 

‘Size: Slightly larger than Arizona 
Population: 33,86%000 
`: o Carrier: Lot 

_ Hotels: Warsaw, $14-30 


Keb. 18-Mar. 1: 407TH INTERNATIONAL BOAT 
~~ sHow, Stockholm. 
Mar, 2-7: WORLD FIGURE SKATING CHAMPION- 
‘eO SHIPS, Gothenburg. 

April 30: WALPURGIS NIGHT, nationwide. May 
‘Day Eve bonfires and merriment. 
- June 13: SWEDISH GRAND PRIX, Scandinavian 
Raceway, Anderstorp. 
une 18-19: MIDSUMMER CELEBRATIONS, na- 
_. tlonwide. Midnight sun north of Uppsala. 
July 16-18: LAPLAND FOLK FESTIVAL, Asele. 
00-year-old celebration of Lapp culture. 
Early July-mid-Aug.: VISBY FESTIVAL, Isle of 
‘Gotland. Mystical opera pageant in 
“beautiful medieval town. 
Dec. 8: NOBEL PRIZE CEREMONY, Stockholm. 
: Parties and intellectual shoptalk. 

Size: Slightly larger than California 

=. Population: 8,145:000 
Carrier: SAS 

Hotels: Stockholm, $18-35; provinces, $12-25 














































“Crown in my purse I have ard goods at home. 
‘And so am come abroad to sez the world.” 
Shakespeare, "he Taming of the Shrew, 1594 


SWITZERLAND 


Apr. 24-May 3: 60TH SWISS INDUSTRIES FAIR, 
Basel. Major trade fair, includes 4th Euro- 

` pean watch, lock, and jewelry fair. 

«July 2-18: 10TH MONTREUX INTERNATIONAL JAZZ 
FESTIVAL. Mest important European sum- 
mer jazz festival. 

‘Aug. 1-Sept. 1: INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, Lucerne. Symphonies, theater, 
exhibitions, 

Mid-Aug.: FETEDE GENEVE, Geneva. Wild 
night along Lake Leman. People hit one 
another over the head with plastic ham- 
mers. 

Sept. 11-26: 57TH COMPTOIR SUISSE, Lausanne. 
Autumn national trade fair. 

Oct. 12-17: snow 76, Basel. Second world ski 

:- and winter sports show. 

Size: Half of Maine 

. Population: 6,438,000 

Carrier: Swissair 

Hotels: cities, $25-40; towns, $15-20 

“We are having a good, dull. wholesome time in 
this little pension on the shore of Lake 
Leman. . . . Think of a country where they are 
so proud of their manure heaps that they pleat 

' -the edges of ihe straw that sticks out. i 
ooo. «« William Bean Howells, letter to Mark 
Twain, 1882 
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anywhere to be seen. 


U.S.S.R. 


Mar. 8: INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY, nation- 
wide. Public meetings, concerts, parties. 
Visitor participation is welcomed. 

May 1-2: DAY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOLIDARITY OF WORKING PEOPLE, nation- 
wide. Huge May Day celebrations. 

May 5-13: “MOSCOW STARS.” Gala opening of 
spring cultural season in Moscow, includ- 
ing Bolshoi Ballet. This year, tributes to 
Tchaikovsky and Glinka. 

June 21-29: “WHITE NIGHTS,” Leningrad. Big- 
gest festival of classical and modern Soviet 
ballet. 

Sept. 6-20: “GOLDEN AUTUMN," Sochi. Arts 
festival at favored resort on the Caucasian 
Riviera. 

Nov. 7-8: ANNIVERSARY OF THE GREAT OCTOBER 

SOCIALIST REVOLUTION, nationwide. Mili- 


A few months ago the New York Times 
Sunday travel section ran an extensive two- 
part article on travel agents, intended to give 
readers an insight into the workings of the 
travel business. The author spent six months 
researching his assignment. The gist of his arti- 
cle was that travel agents are as different, and 
as varying in competence, as any other profes- 
sionals. He suggested as the best methods of 
securing a good agent: (1) asking friends 
whom they have used and liked: (2) writing to 
particular government tourist offices or 
regional tourist associations for the names of a 
few recommended agents: and (3) visiting a 
few agents and selecting the one who seems 
most knowledgeable and sympathetic. 









The article brought out a few interesting 
points: 
© Annual travel agents’ sales jumped from $5 
billion in 1969 to $11 billion in 1974, despite 
the recession, and have continued to rise 
steadily. This is because in today’s travel 


The Dublin Horse Show, one of the world's great sporting events, so pure that there are no signs or advertisement. 


Know Your Travel Agent 























tary parades—SAMs, TU-144s, vodka, 
Size: Two-and-a-half times U.S. me 
Population: 250,900,000 f 
Carrier: Aercflot ; 
Hotels: Moscow, $20-25 (as part of prepaid © 

package tour) 


SOUTHERN EUROPE 
ANDORRA 


March-Sept.: Trout fishing season. i 

Sept. 8: NATIONAL HOLIDAY. Procession up 
mountair.. Huge feast in a small church. 

Size: Smaller than Chicago 

Population: 20,550 

Nearest Airport: Barcelona 

Hotels: $8-15 

































market, where tour packages play an in- < 
creasingly important role, the services of a 
travel agent can save a traveler tremendous 
amounts of money. Making one’s own reser 
vations is new a luxury few can afford, 
e A traveler usually pays a much lower fare to” 
reach his destination if he buys a package tour. 
that includes land arrangements (accommoda 
tions, meals, transportation, sightseeing, et. 
cetera) than if he buys a round-trip reduced 
fare ticket and hopes to do the rest himself. On 
the other hand, prepaid land arrangements. 
sometimes turn out to be disappointing. Thus 
having a travel agent who is knowledgeable, 
and who deals with reputable tour operators; 
becomes evar more important. k 
@ A travel egent gets a commission of 7-10 
percent from the airlines, hotels, cruise lines, 
and railroads with whom he books his client; 
10-20 percent of his auto rental bookings, up to: 
33 percent of any travel insurance he manages 
to sell. This is what enables him to serve the | 
public free of charge. 
























































-May 21-June 12: Music WEEKS, Sofia. Classical 
< music in the capital. 
© Sept. 7-14: INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, Plov- 
<- div. The fruits of Eastern Europe. 
Sept. 19-25: BULGARIAN FILM FESTIVAL, Varna. 
‘Size: Same as Ohio 
Population: 8,860,000 
< Carrier: Bulgarian CA (within Europe) 
Hotels: $3-10 


GIBRALTAR 


April: INTERNATIONAL SHARK ANGLING COMPETI- 
©. TION, Jaws on the rock. 

July 8-16: GIBRALTAR FESTIVAL. Theater, art, 

+ music (no rock). 

Size: Smaller than O'Hare Airport 
‘Population: 30,000 

Hotels: $8-18 


GREECE 


Apr. 1-Oct. 31: SOUND AND LIGHT. Stunning 
displays on the Acropolis (Athens) and on 
the Island of Rhodes. 

“June 28-Aug. 15: EPIDAUROS FESTIVAL. Ancient 

© Greek drama in original amphitheater, 
world-famous for its acoustics. Weekend 

¿o performances. 

July 1-Sept. 30: ATHENS WINE FESTIVAL. Greek 

“wine, folk dancing, entertainment, daily at 
Daphni monastery. 

‘July 5-Sept. 18: ATHENS FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND 
DRAMA. International performances in an- 
cient Herod Atticus open-air theater. 

‘Sept. 1-30: INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, 
Thessaloniki. Includes Greek Film 

oo Festival. 

Size: Roughly equivalent to Ilinois 

Population: 9,093,000 

Carrier: Olympic 

Hotels: Athens, $12-25; islands, $10,45 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 

‘Where burning Sappho loved and sung... 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set.” 

reds ~~ Lord Byron, Den Juan, 1824 


April: INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, Milan. 
June 15-July 15: “GIOCO DEL CALCIO,” 
--Florence. Pageantry revolving around 
16th-century football games. 
uly 2-Aug. 16: “IL PALIO,” Siena: Spectacular 
~ medieval horse races. 
‘July 15-Aug. 15: 54TH OPERA SEASON, Verona. 
-Setin outdoor arena. 
“Late Aug.: VENICE FILM FESTIVAL. 
‘Sept. 5: HISTORICAL REGATTA, Venice. Process- 
ion_of ancient boats, races, the grand social 
> event in Venice. 
_Nov.: OPERA SEASON, Rome and other cities. 
-Nov.: TURIN AUTO SHOW, Turin. Second in 
importance only to Paris show. 
Size: Two-thirds of California 
Population: 54,871,000 
Carrier: Alitalia 
Hotels: Rome, $20-40; Florence, $8-25 
“My temper is not very susceptible of enthusiasm. 
... But I can neither forget nor express the 
Strong emotions which agitated my mind as I 
first approached and entered the eternal city 
_., dt was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 
1764, as | sat musing among the ruins of the 
Capitol, .. that the idea of writing the decline 
and fall of the city first started to my mind.” 
— Edward Gibbon, 1789 





MALTA 


July 1-15: MALTA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, 
Naxxar. 

Sept. 8; THE MALTESE REGATTA, Grand Harbor 
of Valleta. Eands, boat races, fireworks. 
Malta’s natienal day. 

Size: Smaller than Huntsville, Alabama 

Population: 325.000 

Carrier: Malta Airlines (within Western 
Europe) 

Hotels: $7-15 


MONACO 


Easter Sunday: THE MARLBORO CLASSIC. World 
championship tennis matches. 

May 27-30: 34TH MONACO GRAND PRIX, Auto 
racing. 

July 1-Aug. 30: INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
THE ARTS. Mente Carlo. 

Size: 465 acres, half of New York’s Central 
Park 

Population: 24,560 

Hotels: $15-30 


PORTUGAL 


May 12-13: ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE, Fatima. 
Hundreds of thousands of Christians des- 
cend on the shrine. 

June 12: ST. ANTHONY’S EVE, nationwide. Local 
festivals everywhere. 

Aug. 18-20: PARADE OF CAMPINOS, Villa Fran- 
va de Xira. Famous running of the bulls, 
fireworks, bloodless bullfights. 

Dec. 31: FESTIVAL OF ST. SYLVESTER, Madeira. 
Tremendous New Year’s Eve celebration. 

Note: at press time, tourism to Portugal was 
off sharply due to political instability, but 
travelers were still going to Madeira, the 
warm-weather Portuguese island off the 
coast of Morocco. 

Size: Half of Oklahoma 

Population: 9.780.000 

Carrier; TAP 

Hotels: Lisbon, $8-20; Madeira, $15-30 





Sunbathing in winter? A common pastime at the chic 
Eagle Cheb in Gstaad, Switzerland. 








Apr. 1-Sept. 1: DRACULA TOURS, Transylvania. 
No kidding. 

July 20: YOUNG GiRLs' FAIR, Mount Gaina. Big- 
gest of Romania’s hundreds of folklore 
festivals. _ 

Aug. 23: NATIONAL DAY, nationwide. Parades, 
sports events, music and dance. 

Size: A bit larger than Minnesota 

Population: 20,909,000 

Carrier: Tarom 

Hotels: Bucharest, $12-18 


SPAIN 


Apr. 14-20: HOLY WEEK, nationwide. Celebra- 
tions differ from region to region. 

Apr. 27-May 2: APRIL FESTIVAL, Seville. Most 
famous of Spain’s numerous town car- 
nivals, 

May 9-16: HORSE FAIR, Cadiz. Races and auc- 
tions. 

May 20-28: FEAST OF ST. ISIDRO, Madrid. Best 
time to see bullfighting in the capital. 

June 3: CORPUS CHRISTI, nationwide. Biggest 
celebrations are in Toledo, Grenada, and 
Seville. 

July 6-14: RUNNING OF THE BULLS, Pamplona. 
Wild and worid-famous. 

Size: Two-thirds of Texas 

Population: 34,880,000 

Carrier: Iberia 

Hotels: Madrid, $15-30; Costa del Sol, $15-35 

“I think that I better understand the proud, hardy, 
frugal, and abstemious Spaniard, his manly 
defiance of hardships and contempt of effemi- 
nate indulgences, since I have seen the coun- 
try he inhabits. °—Washington Irving, from =. 

his travel notes, 1832 i 


TURKEY 


June 7-14: OILED WRESTLING GAMES OF 
KIRKPINAR, Edirne. Traditional Turkish 
wrestling, 90 miles from Istanbul. 

June 20-July 15: ISTANBUL FESTIVAL OF THE 
ARTS. Turkish music, theater, dance, and 
sports. 

Aug. 20-Sept. 20: INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Izmir, 
Most important commerical fair in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

Sept. 4-11: FESTIVAL OF ANTALYA. Music, 
theater, films, at Turkey's new Mediterra- 
nean resort. 

Dec. 1-17: WHIRLING DERVISH FESTIVAL, Konya. 
Ritual dancing, 160 miles from Ankara. 

Size: Half of Alaska 

Population: 38,094,000 

Carrier: Turkish Airlines 

Hotels: Istanbul, $20-35 


YUGOSLAVIA 


May 20-25: KMECKA OHCET, Ljubljana. Big 
folklore event in the capital of Slovenia. 

July 3-8: BALKAN FESTIVAL, Ohrid. Music and 
dancing. 

July 10-Aug. 25: 27TH FESTIVAL OF MUSIC, 
DRAMA, AND FOLKLORE, Dubrovnik. Major 
event on the Dalmatian Coast. 

Size: Same as Wyoming 

Population: 21,232,000 

Carrier: Yugoslav Airlines (within Europe) 

Hotels: Belgrade, $10-18 
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inthe USA 


You can't get a better travel deal than Eurailpass. But you can't buy it in Europe atall. It was 
made especially for you to buy here, through your Travel Agent. 
That's pretty convenient, considering what Eurailpass gets you: Two weeks of 
unlimited First Class rail travel in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland for only $145. 
If thirteen countries sounds like a lot for your money, think about having 100,000 miles of 
track before you. And think about our trains themselves: they're swift, clean, modern and 
on-time. And First Class on them is the creme de la creme. Incidentally, your Eurailpass buys 
you more than trains. You can use it on many European ferries, ae 
river and lake steamers and hydrofoils, too. Or to getdiscounts $°°9%9%eeesessesecesss an fe Sine o 
on motor coach excursions. phate oe 
Should you navea little more time and money to spend, 
there's a three-week Eurailpass for $180. A one-month pass for 
$220. A two-month pass, $300. Three months, $360. There's 
even a special Student-Railpass, if you're still in school full time 









Eurailpass, Box Q, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 10305 


Sounds like an incredibie bargain. Please send me Ca 
free information on Eurailpass and Student-Raipass. 











and still younger than 26: Two months of unlimited Second Name i Sees 
Class rail travel for $795. aa 

-With bargains getting harder and harder to come by these (e93 

days, it's nice to know you can still get a good deal in Europe. City a State Zip 


Right here in the good old U.S.A. My Travel Agent is 
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¿> From July 17 to August 1, 1976, the eyes of 
the world will be trained on Montreal, where 
the twenty-first modern Olympic Games are 
~ being held. The Canadian government expects 
100,000 visitors per day to enter Montreal dur- 
ing this period, many of them from the United 
States. Tickets for Olympic events are avail- 
able in the U.S. at all Montgomery Ward 
“stores. Accommodations in Montreal are being 
‘coordinated by HEQUO 76, a specially-created 
x government agency which will disband when 
“the Olympiad is over. For information regard- 
ing tickets, schedules of athletic events, accom- 
- Modations, and transportation, see the special 
display at Montgomery Ward stores, visit your 
-travel agent, or write HEQUO 76, 201 est rue 
-Crémazie, Montreal, Quebec, Canada H2M 
L2. 

Meanwhile, if sports are not your thing, 
` Canada offers hundreds of marvelous summer 
< Vacation spots. Here are a mere handful that 
might appeal to our readers. 


Gaspé Peninsula, near Quebec City. While the 
. crowds head for Montreal, you can bypass 
them and visit this beautiful region of quaint 


A Central American 


© Here is a vacation idea that won’t suit ev- 
-erybody but should appeal to the few truly ad- 
venturous souls left among us: drive through 
‘Central America on the Inter-American High- 
“way. This is not the New Jersey Turnpike or 
he California freeway system. The Inter- 
American Highway is part of a planned 12,000- 
mile Pan-American Highway that will some- 
- day run the length of the Western Hemisphere 
from Canada to Argentina. The 1,427-mile sec- 
tion from Guatemala City to Panama City is 
the route we are recommending. It is not en- 
tirely paved yet and can be very rough, espe- 
cially in Costa Rica. The food along the way 
‘would be wildly erratic, and a sleeping bag on 
the back seat might be necessary. You might 
‘encounter heavy rains (May-October), heavy 
: dust.(October-May), and maniacal border offi- 
‘cials (year-round). You would certainly need 
-Numerous tools, spare parts, bug spray, 
“emergency rations, and a smattering of 
panish. If your job depended upon your re- 
turning by a certain date, you would want to 
consult with your employer before departing. 
If you drove your own car, its trade-in value 
-would slowly approach the going rate for scrap 
metal. If you went alone, you might go crazy. 
But you would know Guatemala, El Salvador, 
‘Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama as few Americans have ever known 
“| these lands so near our border. You would re- 
“turn a wiser, grittier person. 
' A book available at most offices of the 
American Automobile Association explains 
-the hardships and rewards in greater detail. 

















Canada: The Olympics Plus Five 


French-Canadian fishing villages, rocky cliffs, 
sandy coves, and roadside shrines. Mountain 
climbers will enjoy the rugged hills of the Parc 
de la Gaspésie. Fishermen will love the trout 
and salmon streams. Motels, cabins, and 
campsites are plentiful. 


Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, Gaelic is still 
a living language here, and the island is uncan- 
nily like Scotland. You can drive along the 
Cabot Trail with its majestic seascapes, or hike 
through the spectacular Highlands National 
Park. All of Nova Scotia has stunning scenery, 
but this island is as rustic as it gets. 


Victoria, British Columbia. This famous 
seaside resort on the west coast has been luring 
Americans since 1880. The atmosphere is part 
Covent Garden, part Atlantic City. The pro- 
vincial capitol buildings and the Empress 
Hotel are architectural joys. For an ideal vaca- 
tion, fly to Vancouver City, enjoy its quasi- 
European feeling, then go by ferry to Victoria. 


The Calgary Stampede, Calgary, Alberta. Visi- 
tors pack this cattle and oil city during the an- 
nual rodeo festival. July 9-18 this year. But the 
city is also interesting for its zoo. museums, 
and national park, where reassembled 
dinosaurs command the terrain. The Canadian 
Rockies, with lovely lakes and ski-resort 
towns, are within easy driving distance. 


Cavendish, Prince Edward Island. Anyone 
who remembers Anne of Green Gables should 
visit her house in this charming town on the is- 
land province situaied between New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In summer the 
beaches here have the warmest water north of 
Florida. To experience life as Anne knew it, 
you can arrange to stay on one of the island’s 
farms, attend the frequent country fairs, and 
feast on broiled lobsters. 


Mexico: Resort Land 


Among the many attractions of Mexico, 
coastal resorts rank near the top. Air and 
water temperatures are warm year-round. 
Seafood, cooked Mexican style, is exquisite, 
and not to be compared to Mexican restaurant 
fare in the U.S. The opportunity to meet fellow 
Americans and vacationing Mexicans is ever 
present. 

On the east coast, Veracruz is a gay, sunny, 
Gulf of Mexico seaport, and a gateway to the 
lush Yucatan Peninsula. In the arcades around 
the town plaza, people loaf, sip coffee, sample 
the seafood, and meet one another. Near the 
tip of the Yucatan, a few miles offshore in the 
Caribbean, lie three islands which offer as 
much in the way of sun, sand, and enchant- 
ment as many of the Caribbean islands: two 
traditional vacation centers, Cozumel and Isla 
Mujeres, and the more newly developed Can- 
cun, which continues to draw rave reviews 
from recent visitors. Any of the three makes a 
good base from which to explore the famed 
Mayan ruins on the mainland. 


CANADA AND MEXICO 





“Traveling is almost like talking with men of 
other centuries. "René Descartes (1596-1650) 





On the West Coast, a trip through Baja Cal- 
ifornia would focus on Ensenada and La Paz, 
two lovely seaside outposts renowned for their 
fishing and shopping. The new Baja highway 
makes visiting both much easier by car. On the 
coastal mainland, one would want to stop in 
Hermasillo, if only to loll on a beach near the 
remains of the set constructed for the movie 
Catch-22, then proceed to Mazatldn, a great 
beach town with a wonderful market. Further 
south are the two jewels, Puerto Vallarta and 
Acapulco, heavily tourist-oriented but for 
good reason. The former is rimmed by a 
beautiful tropical jungle which can be explored 
on horseback. The latter has every amenity a 
resort should have, and is set off by gorgeous 
mountains from which divers make spectacu- 
lar leaps into the sea. Between these two popu- 
lar playgrounds lies Ixtapa, a new resort area 
being developed and promoted by the Mex- 
ican government. The beaches there are 
golden and, as of this writing, uncrowded— 
which is bad if you are the minister of tourism 
but wonderful if you are looking for a third 
jewel on the Pacific coast of Mexico. 


Getting Into Cuba 


The New York-based Club Mediterranée 
recently opened its first vacation village in 
Cuba. A second, much larger facility is set to 
open in 1977. But that does not mean U.S. 
citizens will soon be winging to Havana. 

Under U.S. State Department regulations, 
certain persons are eligible for approved travel: 
to Cuba: members of Congress and their l 
staffs; athletes in international competitions; 
former Cubans with humanitarian reasons for 
going (i.e., to visit a sick or elderly relative); 
scholars, doctors, journalists, and employees of 
international organizations. Those eligible 
must make special application to the State 
Department, and to the Treasury Department 
for a currency export license, and must 
register with the Swiss Embassy in Havana im- 
mediately upon arrival. 

But getting the Cubans to let you inis - 
another matter. One must apply for a visa at 
the Czechoslovakian Embassy in Washington, 
D.C., or at a Cuban Embassy in a country that 
recognizes Cuba. Applicants who satisfy the 
U.S. requirements are frequently denied a visa 
by the Cubans. Applicants who do not satisfy 
U.S. requirements but are welcomed by Cuba 
may enter the country by way of Mexico or 
Jamaica, but risk having their U.S. passport 
revoked upon return to the States. 

Says a seven-time visitor to post-revolu- 
tionary Cuba, “The average American tourist 
should forget Cuba at this point, no matter ' 
what the papers say about a thaw in relations.” |: 
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al coral 


cations lately 





If you haven't, you haven't seen Air Canada’s 
eye-popping new summer travel book. 

Its page after page of the most sensuous 
colors ever to lure you away from home. 

The soft petunia pinks along Montréal’s 
Place Jacques Cartier. The sky-blue blues tower- 
ing over the Canadian Rockies. The weathered 
hues of Atlantic Canada, where Vikings once 
roamed. The blood-red uniforms of the Chang- 
ing of the Guard. The hushed greens of virgin 
forests. The romantic glow of candlelight in 
one of Toronto's 4000 restaurants. 

It's also page after page of every imaginable 
way to take it all in. Escorted tours that let 
you peek into every little nook and cranny. Un- 
escorted tours that will satisfy your lust for 
wandering. By car. By motorhome. By ship. By 
plane. By the seat of your pants. 

There’s even a two-week railway odyssey 
that would have Ulysses eating his heart out. 











| vacations won't eat is 


a hole in your wallet. » 


Because our country | 
is near, your dollars 
go far. 

And because Air 
Canada flies more 
often to more places 
in Canada than any 
other airline, we'll be . 
ready to go whenever 
you are. 

So, don’t leave 
home without leafing 

through our spectacu- 
lar free vacation book. And don’t leave home 
without the American Express Card either. 
Use it to charge your gg Š 
Air Canada tickets | 
and tours, plus great | 
meals and great buys | 
in restaurants and 
in shops all across 

Canada. \ 
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State 
My travel agent is l 


AIR CANADA @® 


P.O. Box P, Staten Island, New York 10305. 
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. And When 


During a recent seminar on travel outside 
the North American centinent, a travel agent 
told his audience. “The first place to go is still 
Europe. The second place is the Pacific. And 

the third place should be South America.” 

We agree completely. Many of you have 
“been to the first and second places, We want to 
tell you in the brief space allotted to us why 
you should consider visiting the third. 

We should be qualified. Together we have 
scouted the vast continent of South America 
from end to end, side to side. We have 
crisscrossed it twenty times in the past twelve 
-years; flown over it in every type of plane 
“from jet to Cessna, ridden through it in cars, 
Jeeps, buses; taken steamers, hydrofoils, 
‘yachts, dugout canoes, schooners, and horses. 
There have been beautiful experiences and 
hilarious ones. Never did we feel ourselves in 
ny danger. And wherever we went we en- 
countered nothing but graciousness and cor- 
diality. 

We have seen sights that left us gaping in 
wonder, such as the mighty rain forests of the 
Amazon, the colonial charms of Cuzco and 
Cartagena, the indescribable beauty of the Inca 
uins at Machu Picchu, the gorgeousness of 
“Lake Titicaca in Peru and Bolivia (the highest 
avigable lake in the world), the grandeur of 
Ecuador's Avenue of the Volcanos, the other- 
worldliness of the Galapagos Islands 625 miles 
ff the coast of Ecuador, the majesty of the 
Argentine-Chilean lakes, and the stark beauty 
of Magallanes at the End of the World, the 
outhern tip of Chile. Nothing we have ever 

_ seen compares in awesomeness with the vast 
guassu Falls in Brazil and Argentina. Human 
ngenuity is nowhere more impressive than at 
he Panama Canal. African and Amerindian 
ribal life along the rivers of Surinam is as ex- 
otic and fascinating as anything in the South 
Pacific. 

But those are only the sights. The cities of 
South America are larger, grander, and more 
modern than most North Americans realize. 
Buenos Aires, Bogota, Caracas, Lima, Rio, and 
Sao Paulo are thoroughly cosmopolitan, very 
fashionable, as rich and diverse as the cities of 
Europe. Cartagena, Quito, La Paz, and parts of 
-Lima are places where you can see the land, 
the people, and the towns much as the Spanish 
conquistadores must have seen them in the 
sixteenth century. 

2207 For many years, RSA (Round South 
America) was the trip, an exhaustive and oft- 
times exhausting grand tour. Down the west 
coast, across to Buenos Aires, then up the east 
coast..or vice versa. This is still a wonderful 
tour if you have the time for it, plenty of time. 
Butask yourself how long it would take to 
make an equivalent tour of the two coasts of 
the United States— then double that figure, be- 
cause South America is almost twice the size. 
From the Caribbean to Cape Horn is a dis- 
tance of 4,800 miles; from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific through Brazil, the distance is 3,500 
_.miles. No wonder, then, that people doing the 
~ RSA bit often complained of fatigue. 

: Today’s travel preferences reflect the re- 
cent trends in all international travel. New 
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by Charles and Babette Jacobs 





“Things happen enroute.” 
—Henry Miller, Sexus, 1965 





bargain air fares fer 7-to-30-day excursions, 
plus package tours and air/sea combinations, 
mean that more people now go on shorter and 
more frequent trips to a single destination or 
region. In this regard, it is helpful to think of 
South America as being divisible into three 
regions: the west coast, along the Pacific 
(Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile). the east 
coast, along the Atlantic (Brazil, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Argentina): and the north coast, 
along the Caribbean (Colombia, Venezuela, 
Guyana, Surinam, French Guiana). Each is 
distinctly different, and each makes for a mar- 
velous 14- or 21-day tour. 

There is one persistent myth about travel 
in South America that ought to be put to rest. 
We refer to that old line about South American 
airlines and travel services being unreliable, 
antiquated. In all our years of exploring South 
America, we have never once been delayed on 
a domestic flight im any country except on 
those occasions when cloudy conditions pre- 
vailed in higher altitudes. All main-route 
flights are by jet. Safety is unquestioned. 
(When the U.S. was experiencing hijackings a 
few years ago, South America experienced 
none.) South American expertise in these mat- 
ters is perhaps best-exemplified by the air 
shuttle between Rio and Sao Paulo—96 flights 
per day, seven days a week, 12 months a year. 
South American tour operators are thoroughly 
professional. A large number have worked for 
U.S. airlines (some are Americans). all travel 
regularly to the States and over the globe, 
speak fluent English, are fully aware of the 
needs of North American tourists, and have 
well-trained staffs and equipment to meet 
them. From this greup of men and women 
came the hydrofoils that ply the waters of 
Lake Titicaca, the cruise ships that sail be- 
tween the Galapages and the mainland or 
down the Amazon cr out to the Antarctic, the 
clock work precision of the Cuzco-Machu Pic- 
chu rail trip, and the airport transfer services 
that are as reliable as any in the world. 

Are you ready tc give South America a 
whirl? Let us dispel one other myth. then. 
Winter down there is notlike our winter up 
here. Here is how the seasons work in South 
America: 


Doctor, Please 


American travelers who may require medi- 
cal attention abroad can obtain a directory of 
English-speaking doctors throughout the 
world from the International Association for 
Medical Assistance to Travelers, a nonprofit 
organization at 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10001. The directory lists physicians and 
hospitals in over S00 cities in 116 countries. All 
the physicians are specialists, and about 90 
percent have studied in the U.S., Canada, or 
Britain. The directory is free, but contributions 
are appreciated. 





December-March 15. This is summer, 
delightfully mild, though somewhat damp, at 
higher altitudes: typical hot weather at sea 
level. It is also vacation time throughout the 
continent, so make reservations in advance, 
especially for major tourist attractions such as 
the Argentinian-Chilean Lakes, Iguassu Falls, 
Cuzco-Machu Picchu, and the beach resorts. 

Christmas celebrations and decorations 
make December most appealing everywhere. 
Quito’s fiesta is outstanding. February or 
March brings Carnival, celebrated with more 
passion than anywhere in the world: particu- 
larly riotous in Rio and Sao Paulo, Panama 
City, La Paz, Caracas, Maracaibo, Barranquilla, 
and Montevideo. 

Fall (March 15-May). It is warm and 
pleasant, and maybe even hot in the daytime, 
throughout the continent, Nights may get cool 
in Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, and Ecuador. 

Holy Week throughout the various An- 
dean highlands is extremely interesting. In the 
mountains and jungles, hunting season opens. 
In the sophisticated cities, social and cultural 
seasons begin. Garden lovers shouldn't miss 
the Feast of Flowers in Medellin, Colombia. 
To see gauchos in all their finery, visit Mon- 
tevideo during Creole Week in April; same 
time for the famous pacing horses and their 
costumed riders in Lima. From April on, con- 
ditions are perfect for exploring the Amazon 
jungles. From May to April, it’s cold and clear 
in Patagonia at the southern tip of the conti- 
nent—a good time to fly over Cape Horn. 

June through September. This is winter, 
but not the cold, snowy kind we know in 
North America, except south of Buenos Aires 
and in the Andean mountain areas, where ski 
season gets under way. It's a good time to visit 
Rio, where the July-August days are wonder- 
fully clear, warm but not hot. Opera, ballet, 
concerts, and parties are in full swing in the 
cities, and the northern beach resorts are 
jammed. School lets out in July, adding to the 
beach crowds. It’s the dry season along the 
Amazon, in the highlands of Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Colombia, and Venezuela, thus a good 
time to visit. The Inti-Raymi Festival in Cuzco 
(Peru) on June 24 is sensational. 

Spring (October-November). Delightful 
weather prevails everywhere in spring, 
although nights may get cool in Bolivia, Chile, 
and Ecuador. Near the Caribbean, it’s hot, 
This is a good time for traveling through the 
Land of the Incas in Peru and Bolivia, across 
the Argentine-Chilean lakes, and to Angel 
Falls in Venezuela. Terrific trout fishing is 
possible in Argentina, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and 
elsewhere in the Andes. October is possibly 
the best month of the year to visit Lima, which 
has a great festival then. 

Be sure to consult the calendar of events of 
each country for fiestas and celebrations. They 
add much to the color and enjoyment of a visit 
at any time of year. 





Charles and Babette Jacobs are the authors of 
South America Travel Digest, an annual published at 
$5.95 by Travel Digests, 1100 Glendon Avenue, 

Los Angeles, California 90024. 
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et Pan Am introduce 
you to Latin America. 


El Salvador, Guatemala, 8 days, $483. 


ee Price includes round trip GIT economy air fare, deluxe 
a. hotels with private bath (3 nights in El Salvador and 4 nights 
in Guatemala), transportation between airports and hotels, 
continental breakfasts in San Salvador, welcome dinner and 
farewell dinner, half-day sightseeing tours of San Salvador 
= and Guatemala City, full-day excursion to Lake Ilopango and 
Hlobasco, withlunch, and a full-day tour to Chichicastenango 
and Lake Atitlan. Also includes Pan Am’s World guidebooks, 
Berlitz guide to Spanish, the assistance 3f a Pan Am’s World 
host in each city, and more. Ask your travel agent for Pan Ams 
World E? Salvador, Guatemala One-Weeker Tour, PAH 084. 


_ Costa Rica, Guatemala, 8 days, $446. 


Price includes round trip GIT economy air fare, first 
class hotel with private bath in San Jose for 3 nights, deluxe 
hotel with private bath in Guatemala for 4 nights, transfers 
between airports and hotels, half-day sightseeing tours of 
San Jose and Guatemala City, and a ful--day tour to 
Chichicastenango and Lake Atitlan. Also Berlitz guide to 
Spanish, Pan Am’s World guidebooks, the assistance of a 
Pan Am’s World host, and more. For more information call 
your travel agent and ask about Pan Am’s World Costa Rica/ 

Guatemala One-Weeker Tour, PAH 084. 








Caracas, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 
16 days, $905. 


Price includes round trip GIT economy air fare, first 

= class hotels with private bath or shower, transportation 
between airports and hotels, and half-cay sightseeing tours in 
Caracas, Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro. Also includes 
continental breakfasts in Rio, a dinner in Buenos Aires, 

Pan Am’s World guidebooks, Berlitz gzides to Portuguese 
and Spanish, and more. Ask your travel agent for Pan Am’s 
World South American Highlights Tour, PAH 081. 


Rio de Janeiro, 10 days, $706. 


Price includes round trip GIT economy air fare, first 
class hotel with private bath, transportation between airport 
and hotel, and half-day sightseeing tour of Rio, including 
Corcovado and Tijuca Forest. It also includes a Brazilian break- 
fast daily, Berlitz guide to Portuguese, Pan Am’s World 
4 guidebooks, and more. Ask your travel agent for Pan Ams 
s World Rio de Janeiro One-Weeker Tour, PAH 081. 


IRAN AM. 


America’s airline to the world. 


See your travel agent. 
Tours are based on GIT round trip economy air fare for groups of 10 or more on selected departure dates. We help you join a 


group. If a group is not formed we try to arrange an alternate departure date. Tickets mus: be purchased at least 
15 days in advance. Hotels are based on two people sharing twin. U.S. departure tax is included. 
Prices advertised are for New York departures. Check your travel agent for departures and prices from your city. 








The Joys of Cruising 
In putting together this year’s Travel Plan- 
ner, we had occasion to meet a man who 
claims to have been on more than twenty 
cruises in the past eight years. A writer and 
world traveler, he appeared in our office one 
day and asked whether we needed a short 
feature on the joys of cruising. We asked him 
to tell us what was so great about a cruise. “Oh, 


ASIA AND THE PACIFIC. 


“The Other Side of the World” 















































How would you like to drop in ona 12-day tling geysers on Tengatapu Island in the 
“Festival of the 10,000 Buddhas” in Penang, Polynesian kingdom of Sri Lanka. We have 
Malaysia? Or sip oyster soup in the grand- danced in kisaeng aouses in South Korea, jazz 



































and while twelve nations compete for the clubs in Siberia, ard the Third Eye Disco- À : “ha eaid % x 
Men’s World Softball Championship in thèque in Manila. And we have been willing to ee nee ne mes) Peak ap eg 
Wellington, New Zealand? Or be in Nepal for spend money in omer to experience life on flavor of the pee without havin a ack 
publie celebrations of the birthday of H.M. what the tour brochures call “the other side of your bags ae - other dav. The He fe ae 
: King Birendra Bir Bikram Shah Deva? These the world.” Round-trip air fare, San Francisco look nies ne der eh ne tt 
are three of the more than 500 festivals and to Tokyo, is $893, |4-to-2]1-day excursion; Los Y eee 


know you and, well, it’s just super service. On 
a ship your surroundings become immediately 
familiar. It’s as comfortable as home. Also you 
know exactly what you're going to spend. The 
only extra money you'll need is for shopping 
and an occasional boarding tax or something. 
The food on board is as good as that of any fine 
hotel in the world— eating is one of the great 
sports on a cruise. If you want six meals a day, 
go ahead. Drinks are about a third the price 
you'd pay in a New York hotel. Then there’s 
the fact that you have time enough to get to 
know people. You can make lifelong friend- 
ships. Of course the kind of ship you pick will 
determine the kind of people you'll meet.” 

We asked what one does on board a ship 
when it’s not tied up in port. “There’s lots to 
do,” said our new friend. “Bridge, backgam- 
mon, dancing courses, lectures. On the longer 
cruises, the two-month cruises, say, education 
is taken very seriously. They want you to 
really know what it is you're going to be seeing. 
Of course, you don’t have to do any of these 
things if you don’t want to. It’s all up to the in- 
dividual. Now there’s also the new thing that’s 
becoming popular, the special-interest cruises. 
They revolve around things like classical 
music, bridge, financial lectures. Some have a 
literary figure or two aboard. By the way, did I 
mention that you meet people from foreign 
countries on a cruise? The passengers are not 
all Americans, you know.” 

We were just beginning to get excited about 
the prospect of our own cruise at some point in 
the not-too-distant future when the man an- 
nounced he had another appointment and 
would have to cut it short. We said we'd like to 
talk more about cruising sometime. “Fd love 
to,” he said, “but I'm leaving tonight on the 
maiden voyage of the Princess Jrisand won't be 
back for a few weeks.” 

What a life. 


ectacles listed in Events in the Pacific 1976, a Angeles to Melbourne, $1,261, 28-day excur- 
yicture booklet available free from the Pacific sion. A 22-day deluxe tour of Pakistan, 

Area Travel Association, 228 Grant Avenue, Afghanistan, and the Vale of Kashmir can be 
in Francisco, California 94108. Included are had for $1,498. A spectacular 30-day nature 
the following countries and islands: American tour of the Himalayas, first class in every par- 
Samoa, Australia, Bangladesh, the British ticular, sells for $5,500, and the last one, we 
Solomon Islands, Republic of China, the hear, was booked solid. Of course there are 
Cook Islands, Fiji, Guam, Hawaii, Hong cheaper ways to goand cheaper places to go to. 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, A one-stop inclusive tour charter (OTC) from 
acao, Malaysia, Micronesia, Nepal, New New York to Honculu can cost as little as 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, New Zealand, $359 for round-trip-air fare, seven nights in a 
Papua-New Guinea, Pakistan, the Philip- hotel, and two meas a day. New York to Hong 
pines, Portuguese Timor, Singapore, Sri Kong under the sarae plan might start at $750. 
‘Lanka, Tahiti, Thailand, Tonga, the It all depends on wkere, when, and how you 
U.S.S.R.., and Western Samoa, wish to travel. For specific information on any 
Every year since 1960, the number of Asian or Pacific destination, see vour travel 
American tourists going to Asia and the Pacific agent, or fill out thecoupon on page S and send 
s exceeded the previous year’s total. We it to us. And remember, behind any such catch 
ve discovered 14-foot slabs of stone money phrase as “the other side of the worid” rests an 
nour own territory of Micronesia and whis- essential kernel of truth. 




















































































Great Beaches 


Where are the loveliest beaches in the 
world to be found? A poll of travel writers 
yielded the following selections: Two Rivers 
Beach, near Freetown, Sierra Leone, on the 
Atlantic in West Africa; Puenta Aristas Beach, 
Mexico, a bit north of the Guatemalan border 
on the Pacific, Governour’s Harbor Beach, 
Eleuthera Island, in the Bahamas; Diani 
Beach, south of Mombasa, Kenya, on the In- 
dian Ocean: Told Beach, outside of Cartagena, 
Colombia; the beaches of Western Samoa; and 
the beaches of Prince Edward Island, Canada. 
Our criteria were the quality of the sand, the 
water, the high-season weather, the backdrop 
scenery, and the relative absence of human 
beings. Reminded of the last criterion, a 
Chicagoan agreed to withdraw his vote for the 
beaches of Lake Michigan. 













“A cleaning man performs his chore at the Reclining Buddha outside Rangoon, Burma. 


Wonders of the World 


It seems as if every large-scale tourist at- Antipater of Sidon lis:ed what he thought to be 
“traction has at one time or another been called the seven preeminent sights of his day. They 
“the eighth wonder of the world” by its were the hanging garcens of Babylon, the 
publicists if not its patrons. How many of these statue of Zeus at Olyrapia, the Temple of Ar- 
word-mongers would be able to name the temis at Ephesus, theolossus of Rhodes, the 
original Seven Wonders of the World, much Pharos of Alexandriada lighthouse), the 

less supply the name of their original publicist? | Mausoleum of Halicasnassus, fragments of 
One hopes the following information may find which are preserved ia the British Museum— 
its way into press releases of the future. and the only one subs:antially in existence to- 
in the second century B.C., a writer named day, the pyramids of Egypt. 
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Think of it. You feeling the magic of 
a vacation at sea on the ship of 
ships, the m.s. Kungsholm. The ship 
that envelops you in the Kungsholm 
touch. It means gleaming glass and 
silver, crisp table linens. Dancing 
partners. Starry nights, sunny days. 
Pius a staff whose main-concern is 
your corafort. Ask your travel agent 
about the Kungsho!m touch. To 
tempt you, here are a few fromthe 
Kungshelm Cruise Collection, 
Starting with a happy gathering of 
© Spring cruises to the West Indies. 


The Kungsholm 


Cruise Collection 
Six Spring Cruises 


To the Wast Indies, From New York, 
betweer April 23rd anc June 11th, 
1976. 8 to 14 days. 2 to5 ports. 


North Cape Cruise 


To the land of the Midnight Sun, 
Scandinavia, the Fiords of Norway, 
plus Russia, with ports of call and 
unique snore trips to eight European 
oo -Capitals. Leaving NewYork June 
26th, 1976, 47 days, 21 ports. 


Two summer Cruises 


To Canada and Bermuda. From 

New York, August 13th, and August 
26th, 1976. 13 days, 4 ports on the 
Liberian-registered m.s. Kungsholm. 





Flagship Cruises 


es © 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 (212) 869-3410 
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=~ To find out about travel in Africa—a 
. continent that Americans are only re- 
“cently beginning to discover—we sat 
down one afternoon with Susan Blu- 
menthal, the author of a wonderfully 
written 550-page guidebook entitled 
-Bright Continent: A Shoestring Guide to 
Sub-Saharan Africa (Anchor Books, 
1974, $5.95). The conversation went 
«something like this: 


What are the good places to go in Africa? 
It depends on what you're looking for. I 
prefer West Africa, although most Americans 
think of Kenya if they think of Africa at all. 
‘There are so many places, really, and some are 
best in contrast with others. I like the lushness 
of the rain forests in the Ivory Coast if I’ve just 
‘come out of the Sahel region in Mali or Niger, 
which is very dry. 

“Let's say you could go back to one place for a 
few days, Where would it be? 

=i] would probably go back to the grasslands 
region in Cameroon in West Africa~ the Ba- 
enda Plateau. Cameroon as a whole is attrac- 
ive because it has such varied topography. 
here are dense jungles, beautiful beaches. 
he twin cities of Yaoundé and Douala are in- 
éresting, especially Yaoundé. 
When you say the grasslands region, are there 

hotels there? 
i > There are places to stay. If you imagined a 
hotel, you'd be disappointed. The best you can 
-do in some towns is a government rest house. 
’s clean, functional, but, believe me, there are 
no frills. It costs about six or seven dollars a 
hight per person. 

How much do you have to rough it in Africa? 
You don't have to at all. There are city 
tours, first-class tours, and safari tours, 
although the big-game hunts are not as popular 
-as they used to be. Most of them go to East 
frica especially Kenya, which is becoming 
the Switzerland of Africa. Tourism there is 
ell-organized. Like Cameroon, Kenya has 
jany different regions— desert in the north, 
ain forest on the coast, and Mount Kenya, a 
permanently snow-covered mountain a short 
drive from Nairobi, If you're a bit leery about 
travel in Africa, or you need your creature 
comforts, you'd be wise to start with Kenya. I 
think, however, that you're generally less 
likely to meet nationals in an East African 
country than in West Africa. 
201 Why is that? 
< It has to do with the way Africa was col- 
-onized. The British came to a place like Kenya, 
for example, not only to administer but to live. 
They really took over. They were immigrants, 
they farmed the land, and they developed an 
insular life among themselves. In West Africa 
they came only to rule, and they hated the 
-. place. They'd spend two years on hardship 








<< "He that goeth far hath many encounters.” 
eh — George Herbert, 1640 


OR 





AN INTRODUCTION 


The King's Palace in Fez, Morocco—a reminder that 
there is more to Africa than the sub-Sahara. 


duty, then return to England. They never set 
up social structures that are easy for the white 
tourist to fall into. 

There's another factor. With more group 
tours going to East Africa, tourists there tend 
not to break away from the group, whereas in 
West Africa there.are more people traveling 
alone. I think West Africa attracts younger 
people who are going their own way, hitchhik- 
ing, taking their time. That may also be be- 
cause it’s cheaper to get to from Western 
Europe and America. 

You mentioned Mount Kenya. Is there skiing 
in Africa? 

Mount Kenya is not the right kind of 
mountain for skiing. It doesn’t have gentle 
slopes. ve never seen any skiing in Africa, 
although I’ve read that a Swiss company is 
building a ski resort in Lesotho [pronounced 
Le-’so6-too]. Lesotho is an enclave, shaped 
like a circle, within South Africa. It’s an 
unlikely country for a ski resort, but I suppose 
the resort will be fer white South Africans. 

Speaking of enclaves, what about South 
Africa? and Rhodesia? 

Well, Rhodesiais a strange country. Salis- 
bury, the capital, dcesn’t look at all African. It’s 
laid out on grid patterns. There’s a saying that 
after World War Il the British army officers all 
settled in Kenya, and the enlisted men all set- 
tled in Rhodesia. And it seems to be true. 
There’s a sort of redneck quality about 
Rhodesia. South Africa, on the other hand, is 
like suburban America, It’s a country of the 
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sion— including the type of current and wall 
sockets in the countries on your itinerary—be- 












































middle class. Everyone has two cars. There are 
lots of swimming pools. When I was’there, the 
newest status symbol was the sauna. For my 
own reasons I didn’t want to include these 
countries in my book, but my editor insisted. 
And I must say, they are interesting, in a 
sociological way. 

In your book, you wrote, “Books written by 
sociologists about their ten years with the Pygmies 
give Americans as representative an idea of Africa 
as books on cowboys give the African an idea of 
life in the United States.” Whatis life in Africa? I 
know that’s a huge question, but. . . 

I will never truly understand Africa. I will 
always be an outsider there. When I enter a 
town or village, I am always confused about 
what the people are doing. It’s culture shock. 
And it’s a major reason for going to Africa. 

You have to be up for going to Africa, emo- 
tionally prepared. You don’t go for a vacation 
of lying in the sun. It’s good to do a fair 
amount of research before you go, and that 
way you enjoy it more. But it will jolt you at 
the beginning. If you go through life in a nine- 
to-five routine, if you are kind of numb, what 
you need perhaps is something to shake you 
out of your existential numbness, and that’s 
what Africa does. Europe doesn’t do that. 
Europe is the same as America. The languages 
and a few little things are different, but it’s 
Western culture, 

Day-to-day life in Africa goes on in the 
cities and in what is commonly called the bush. 
Most all the cities are either Francophone or 
Anglophone. They have their differences, but 
generally they were built by Europeans for 
Europeans. The more interesting Africa is out 
in the bush. You should travel outside the 
capital cities if you want “life in Africa.” You 
might not even find it there, but the odds are 
better that you will. 

Can you rent a car in these cities and drive 
into the bush? 

In a Francophone country, like Dahomey 
or Senegal, you'll rent either a Peugeot or a 
Renault, both very good cars for Africa. In an 
Anglophone country, like Ghana or Nigeria, 
you have a wider choice. But if you rent a car 
you should do it in the capital cities. If you’re 
in a second-largest city, you won't find Hertz 
or Avis. The car will be from a garage, and it 
might belong to the garage owner’s sister’s 
neighbor. But it can be arranged. 


Don’t Be Shocked 


Frequent travelers take note: a few U.S. ap- 
pliance makers offer products designed to 









pliances often require a converter when used 
in foreign countries or on cruise ships. Make 
sure you get all the facts on electrical conver- 











fore packing for your trip. 




















“The world is his who has mone? to go over 
cit" Ralph Waldo Emerson (1802-1882) 






Are there gas stations en the roads? 

Not on most up-country roads. Along the 
coasts there are, but if you're driving more 
-than 100 miles out of a capital yowhave to take 
_-. jerry cans of gasoline. You also need a patch 
“kit and one or two spare tires. The roads aren’t 

“great. There’s a wonderful road from Ghana to 
Lagos, Nigeria, but even it is rough in places. 
And if you are crossing any borders, you need 
the proper visas, Border crossings are very 
difficult under the best of circumstances, but 
in a rented car without a complete set of 

papers they can be awful. 
And what is there of interest in the cities? 
One of the main attractions of Africa for 
me is the market; it’s one of the first places I 
go to in any city. You can count on the market 
to be fascinating. Children will be selling 
things with the authority and hardness of 
adults. You have to bargain with them, just as 
you would with an adult. The kids in African 
cities know what’s going-on. Sometimes you 
see five-year-olds with infants or their backs 
while their mothers are off working. 
: How poor are these people? Is it like India? 
cui T've.never been to India, but people who 
have been to both places say there is a great 
difference. Africa doesn’t seem to have such 
total abject poverty. Maybe it’s partly a matter 
of population density— Africa is pretty sparse- 
ly populated. The standards of cleanliness may 
be shocking to a Westerner. Africans, for ex- 
ample, eat with their hands—not necessarily 
in restaurants, but in the marketand at home. 
‘If your mother always told you, “Don’t put 
your fingers in your mouth,” Africa can be a 
terrible blow. 

How large a part do animals piay in one’s tra- 
vels through Africa? 

Well, there are hundreds of game parks 
and game preserves, where the animals are 
not fenced in and have to hunt their food. 
There’s one within the city limits of Nairobi, in 
fact, but that one makes you wonder where the 
line is drawn between a natural game park and 
a place like Jungle Habitat in New Jersey. The 
big thrill for me is seeing animals when you 
don’t expect them. Like driving.along in 
northern Nigeria or southern Niger,in the 
steppe region leading to the Sahara, you might 
look up and suddenly there’s a herd of giraffes 
by the side of the road, and no guidebook said 
they would be there. That’s exciting. 

. Are there such things as resors in Africa? 

There are resorts in East Africa, mainly in 
Kenya. And of course the South Africans have 
places they go to, The beaches im Kenya are 
nice, so nice, in fact, that they've practically 
been taken over by German tourists. In West 
Africa, there’s a Club Mediterranée in Abid- 

jan, Ivory Coast, and afew others. The 

beaches of West Africa are also beautiful. 

What is African food like? 

Generally you can eat very well, especially 
in the Francophone countries because the 
blending of French and Africar cuisines is 
‘superb. British food, as you knew, is nothing 
special. As for African food, the staple in West 

. Africa is rice, in East Africa, beans, and 

‘usually they’re in a stew with beef or chicken. 



















“Only fools want to travel all :he time; sensi- 
ble men want to arrive,” 
~~ Metternich (1773-1859) 


Fo “Sometimes it’s a little better w travel than to 
arrive. Robert Pirsig, Zen and the Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance, 1974 

























EVENTS IN 
THE 
MIDDLE 
EAST 


EGYPT. Spring is an excellent time to visit 
Egypt. The days are warm and dry, the nights 
pleasantly cool. This year, two springtime 
events will enliven the scene in Cairo: the 
Egyptian International Tennis Tournament 
(March 1-7), featuring top players from 
Europe and the Americas, and the Arabian 
Horse Show (mid-May), an annual competi- 
tion and auction. The son et lumière spectacle at 
the Pyramids and Sphinx is a year-round eve- 
ning attraction. 












IRAN. The New Year is celebrated in Teheran 
from March 21 to April 2; two weeks of parties 
and special dinners, in restaurants as well as 
private homes. Average high temperature dur- 
ing this time is a pleasant 65°. In Shiraz, the 
former capital of Persia, the Shah has organ- 
ized an annual Shiraz International Festival 
(Aug. 21-30) to celebrate Persian history 

and culture. Musicians and entertainers from _ 
all over the world are flown in. Great feasts are 
prepared. But beware: daytime temperatures 
average about 100°. The Shah’s birthday (Oct. 





They eat a lot of vegetables, a lot of tomatoes. 
In Senegal the big dish is fish, rice, and vegeta- 
bles, which may not sound like much, but it’s 
just incredibly wonderful. 

Would you say Africa is a coming place in 
tourism? 

It’s already part of the European tourist 
consciousness. Of course, Europeans are closer 
geographically, and they colonized Africa. 
There are large Greek and Portuguese popula- 
tions in Africa, as well as French and English. 
But I think it’s only a matter of time before 
Americans kind of pounce on Africa as a chic 
place to go. A handful have known it for a long 
time, and, remember, it’s only in the past 
decade or so that Americans have been going 
to Europe in large numbers. That was Arthur 
Frommer’s great contribution. He got Mr. and 
Mrs. John Doe to realize that they could afford 
to go to Europe, that it wasn’t just for the up- 
per classes. 

IfI wanted to spend a two-week vacation in 
Africa and you were my travel agent, where would 
you send me? 

Td have you fly into Senegal, which is a 
way of easing into Africa and also the cheapest 
flight. Senegal is French-speaking, and its 
capital, Dakar, is elegant. From there you 
would drive to Gambia, which is Anglophone 
and an enclave in Senegal. But it’s a separate 
country and very different in feeling. Then 
you could go back to Dakar and take a fabulous 
train ride due east into Mali. The train takes 
anywhere from 24 to 36 hours, depending on 
the number of breakdowns. There are some 
wonderful things to see in Mali. It’s French but 
in a less slick way than any of the others. I 
think that would be enough for two weeks. 

It sounds like you could become the Arthur 
Frommer of Africa. 

God forbid. 


26) is another major public celebration nation. 
wide. 


TRAQ. Public celebrations in Iraq are general 
tied to Islamic religious rites. One secular 
event is Spring Day (March 28). Ramadan: a 
kind of Islamic Lent, occurs throughout Sep- 
tember. Eidal Adha, the traditional feast day, 
is Dec. 13. Students of Middle Eastern politics: 
might wish to visit on July 14 and 17, when > 
“Revolution” and “Independence,” respec- 
tively, are celebrated. 


ISRAEL. The Israel Government Tourist Of- 
fice publishes a “Calendar of Events” that is 
57 pages long and covers only six months of 
the year. At cur request, a tourism official 
singled out three events as being of potentially |. 
high interest zo Americans. One is religious, = 
one political, one cultural: the Jewish holiday: 
of Purim, March 16, with parades, costume 
parties, traditional dances, and feasts; Israeli 
Independence Day, May 5, featuring public 
ceremonies and many private parties; and the 
Israel Festivel of Music and Dance, May 5,in 
Tel Aviv. Additionally, the government can 
arrange experiments in kibbutz living for short: 
periods of observation, or for longer periods of | 
serious work and study. For information, write 
Israel Government Tourist Office, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 





























LEBANON. Lebanon normally has an im- 
pressive array of summer cultural festivals, 
harvest festivals, and sporting events. At press 
time, however, political unrest had virtually. | 
shut off tourism to Lebanon, and the prospects 
for a restoration of calm in 1976 were not gooi 

















DON'T G8 OVERSEAS 
WITHOUT THE 
FOREIGN CONNECTION! 










Foreign electrical current is dif-. 
ferent from that in the United States, >. 
That means you will need the Fran+ 
zus Foreign Connection to convert.” 
foreign current when you travel 
overseas, So you can use your hair 
styler/dryer, coffee cup heater, elec- 
tric razor and a host of other appli- 
ances just like you would at home. 

The Foreign Connection is small 
enough to fit into the palm of your 
hand. Weighs just three ounces. 
And is easy to take along with you in 
your suitcase, carry-on bag, jacket 
pocket or handbag. Makes a great 
gift, too! 

For a free brochure write Frane: 
zus, 239 Park Avenue South, New > 
York, N.Y. 10003. Or you may order 
one new by enclosing $13.95. 


FRANZUS 


Everyore neads the Foreign Connection™ 


























THE CARIBBEAN 


A Primer 


High season in Bermuda runs from March 

15 through November; in the Bahamas and- 
the Caribbean, December 45 to April 15. In the 
off-season, hotel rates drop appreciably and 
other prices follow suit. The climate is warm 
and sunny year-round. Passports are not nec- 
essary but may come in handy. A driver’s 
license or other proof of citizenship is all that is 
required for entry (except for Montserrat). 
USS. currency is easily exchanged for local cur- 
< irency and is accepted at most hotels and 
‘restaurants; credit cards are usually accepted 
vat restaurants but not at hotels, except the big- 
“gest ones. Below are brief sketches of the ma- 
jor islands. Many are served by direct jet 
‘flights from U.S. cities, as indicated. All are on 
one cruise itinerary or another, and a Carib- 
; bean cruise is one of the best ways to get a feel 
‘for the entire area. 


BERMUDA. A 21-square-mile island in the 

“Atlantic, closer to North Carolina than to 
Florida, thus not as consistently hot in winter 
_as Caribbean islands but good golf and tennis 
weather (average high temperature December 
through March is 68°). A self-governing mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth, and very 
British in character—civilized, staid, charm- 
ing— Bermuda has about 80 beaches, some 

‘Quite beautiful; big luxury hotels (old and 
““new); many quaint guesthouses and cottages, 

prices moderate to high; nightclubs in 
. Hamilton and at hotels; excellent golf courses; 
famous Bermuda lobster; English-import 

“shops and boutiques, some duty-free; and 
cricket and rugby matches. The most popular 
form of transpor n on the island is the 
motorbike. Direct flights in. Big events: Col- 
lege Weeks (late Feb.-early Apr.), Newport- 

: Bermuda Yacht Race (June 18), Annual Cup 
Match Cricket Festival (July 29-30), Ren- 
dezvous Time, with many organized activities 
which you can take or leave as you wish (Dec. 
through March). 


THE BAHAMAS. A 760-mile string of 
. hundreds of islands lying between Florida and 
“Haiti, Nassau, Eleuthera, Grand Bahama, and 
: Bimini are the most popular and developed 
for tourists, but dozens of “Out Islands” have 
fine resorts and less crowded beaches. The 
Bahamas’ long-standing popularity is reflected 
<in their high prices. Language: English. Politi- 
» cally, an independent democracy. Bahamas 
Goombay Summer Festival (June-Sept.) is the 
“new lure for off-season vacationers, with much 
calypso music, seafood feasts, and Goombay 
smash, the local rum concoction. Golf is the 
big sport, tennis a strong second. Deepwater 
. fishing is best off Bimini. Gambling on Grand 
Bahama and Paradise Island, good shopping 
at Freeport on Grand Bahama. New Year’s 
Day on Nassau is usually very festive. 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES, 
WINDWARD ISLANDS* 


BARBADOS. The easternmost of West Indies 
islands, 166 squase miles, much of it planted to 
sugar cane. Gained independence from Britain 
in 1966 but still very British in character—tea, 
cricket, polo, stately old British naval 
fortresses, and plantation homes. George 
Washington speni two months here when he 
was nineteen. Since then, Americans, Britons, 
and, lately, Germans have been coming to 
swim, sail, skin-dive, and drink the local rum. 
The pace is upbeat. Steel-band music is om- 
nipresent at hotels, nightclubs, and dis- 
cothéques. Luxury hotels line the west coast, 
but many smaller and less expensive accom- 
modations are easily found. The accent is on 
water sports, Drives through the ceuntryside 
are popular, as is the Barbados Police Band’s 
occasional performance. Direct flights in. Col- 
orful Harvest Festival throughout June. 


GRENADA. The largest and southernmost of 
the 100 Grenadine Islands, 133 square miles, 
less than 150 miles off the coast of Venezuela. 
Grenada is mountainous, lush, and world 
famous for the spices it produces. Yachtsmen 
and scuba divers favor it because of its clear 
waters and miles of white beach. St George’s 
harbor is postcard-perfect. The island gained 
independence from Britain in 1974 amid politi- 
cal unrest; all is reported quiet now. There are 
a number of large hotels and resorts, at high to 
moderate prices. Not much night life. A big 
regatta in the first week of August attracts sail- 
ing enthusiasts from all over the Caribbean. 


ST. LUCIA. 238 square miles, an independent 
British Commonwealth state but partially 
French in flavor, gaining in popularity as a 
vacation spot for quiet-seekers. Prime attrac- 
tions are white sand beaches, good sea, lovely 
tropical Scenery, and a volcano that you can 
dive into and swim in. Food is Creoie style, 
night life minimal. Hotel prices are moderate, 
and many rental heuses in the mourtains are 
offered at reasonable rates. Duty- free shop- 
ping islandwide. Direct flights in. A dig car- 
nival is held en March 1, and Bastille Day 
(July 14) is a major celebration. Theisland of 
Dominica, to the north, is undeveloped, 
unspoiled, and ever more out of the way. 


ST. VINCENT and THE GRENADENES. St. 
Vincent is the northernmost island in the Gre- 
nadine chain, 110 square miles and Eritish- 


ta ee SS 
*The terms windwardand leeward derive from old 
nautical use and serve better as geographical designa- 
tions than as descriptions of climate and wind pat- 
terns. They mean virtually nothing as far as weather 
is concerned. 


affiliated. It features excellent sailing, fishing, 
snorkeling, and beautiful mountainous scen- 
ery. Hotels and guest cottages are small, dig- 
nified, and not very expensive for the Carib- 
bean. Organized activities are few, night life 
virtually nonexistent. For diversion, visitors 
climb the 4,000-foot active volcano, take drives 
through pretty villages, or shop for local han- 
dicrafts in Kingstown. Carnival time is March 
1-2. St. Vincent serves as administrative center 
for most of the Grenadines, of which there are 
about 100. Most popular are Bequia, Palm Is- 
land, Petit St. Vincent, Carriacou, and the 
jet-set favorite, Mustique. Annual St. Vin- 
cent/Bequia Yacht Race and Fishing Regatta: 
June 5-7. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES, 
LEEWARD ISLANDS 


ANTIGUA. 108 square miles, British-affili- 
ated, flat and dry, big on water sports, and very 
social (the Mellons and Eatons are frequent 
visitors). Prime attraction: 365 beaches, one 
for each day in the year. Popular with sailors, 
yachtsmen, and tennis players. Many fine 
resort hotels, one with a casino. Prices are 
moderate to high. St. John’s, the big port town, 
has good shopping but is lean on restaurants 
and night life. The sateilite island, Barbuda, at- 
tracts yachtsmen and a few hunters. A slow 
pace, plenty of sun, duty-free shopping island- 
wide, and direct flights in. Sailing Week (May 
7-15) and Carnival (July 25-Aug. 3) are the is- 
land’s liveliest times. 


MONTSERRAT. 32 square miles, a British 
colony, with a distinctly Irish flavor despite its 
French name. Natives still speak with a slight 
Irish brogue. Retired Americans choose 
Montserrat as a permanent place to settle be- 
cause it is small, quiet, and relaxing. (The late 
Mr. Onassis and his wife looked at a few 
houses, but changed their minds.) Not much 
to do here except loll on the black sand 
beaches and drive through the lush tropical 
landscape. Hotels are small, pleasant, and 
moderate in price. A smallpox vaccination cer- 
tificate is required for entry. Carnival celebra- 
tions are at Christmastime. 


ST. KITTS, NEVIS, ANGUILLA. Three is- 
lands, 155 square miles, British-affiliated, with 
Anguilla 40 miles from the other two and try- 
ing to gain its independence from Britain. 
Anguilla has beautiful beaches and coral reefs, 
two medium-sized hotels, and not much else 
for the tourist. St. Kitts, the oldest British out- 
post in the West Indies, is the biggest and most 
diverse. The hotels, shopping, and night life. 
are there, as are the good tennis and golf... 
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The yacht clubs of Hamilton, Bermuda, come alive during Race Week in June. 


facilities and pleasant eld forts anc colonial 
buildings for sightsezing. Nevis, the birthplace 
of Alexander Hamilton, is on the werge of be- 
coming a jet-set playground. At present it re- 
mains very quiet, unspoiled, and beautiful, and 
boasts a live volcane at its center. Prices are 
relatively low on all thneeislands. An Arts 
Festival throughout August attracts visitors to 
St. Kitts. Carnival is in-high seasor, December 
and January. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
ANTILLES 


ARUBA. 83 square mites. about 3C miles off 
the coast of Venezuela, ar autonomous Dutch 
territory together with ‘ts sister islands, 
Bonaire and Curaçao. Steady trade winds blow 
most of the year. Seven miles of white sandy 
beach are bordered by aigh-rise American- 
style hotels. Prices tend tc be high. All water 
sports are offered; aisœDatch Creele food, 
gambling at the hotels, summer baseball 

. {Venezuelan league). Shopping features im- 

sports from Holland: duty-free shopping island- 

~ wide. 1976 Miss Teenage intercontinental 


Beauty Pageant will de heid here starting July 30. 





“The fabric of my fatchful lave 
No power shall dim er ravel 
Whilst | stay here—tat ah, my dear, 
Uf | should ever travel!” 
— Edna St. Vincent Millay (1892-1950) 
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BONAIRE. 110 square miles, quiet, untram- 
meled, popular with scuba-divers because of 
nearby shipwrecks. Only one big hotel and one 
casino. Many small cottages and guesthouses. 
Rates are low to moderate. Good empty 
beaches, many caves for exploring, Dutch and 
Indonesian food. Native flamingoes attract 
serious birdwatchers. A get-away-from-it-all 
place. Scuba Festival, Aug. 20-Sept. 16. 


CURACAO. 172 square miles, situated be- 
tween Aruba and Bonaire, bigger and more 
diverse than its sisters. Port city of Willemstad 
is a major shipping center, with good shop- 
ping, cosmopolitan night life, and buildings 
dating back to the eighteenth century, Oil 
dominates the commercial life of Curaçao: the 
Shell Oil refinery is pleasing to the eye and 
fascinating to tour. Other sights are the sway- 
ing Queen Emma Bridge and the Western 
world’s oldest synagogue (Jews were among 
the earliest Dutch settlers). Several! large 
hotels have casinos; small guest cottages 
abound. Rates are moderate to high. Many 
beaches, all water sports, golf and tennis at the 
Shell company clubs (by appointment). Food 
is Dutch and Indonesian; Curacao-brand li- 
queur made from locally grown oranges. Duty- 
free shopping islandwide. Direct flights in. 
Carnival time is Feb. 22-March 2. Queen 
Juliana’s Birthday, April 30, celebrated with 
fireworks and dancing in the streets. 


ST. MAARTEN. (See ST. MARTIN) 





I would like more detailed information on the 
following courtries and islands listed in the 1976 © 
Travel Planner: 














In addition, I would like to receive general informa 
tion about international travel from: 


The European Travel Commission 

The Caribbear Travel Association 

The Pacific Area Travel Association 

Air Canada, tcurs and flight services 

The Bermuda Department of Tourism 
British Airways, tours and flight services 
Eurailpass, rai travel in Europe 

Flagship Cruises, world wide itineraries 
Franzus, converters and adapters 

The Greek National Tourist Organization 
The Irish Tourist Board 

Olympic Airways, tours and flight services 
Pan Am, tours and flight services 

French Government Tourist Office 
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GUADELOUPE. 678 square miles, composed 
“of two big islands shaped like butterfly wings 
nd connected by a drawbridge, and a few 
smaller islands— Marie Galante, Désirade, 
Iles des Saintes. Thoroughly French in char- 
acter, cuisine, and language (politically, a 
French “overseas department”). Guadeloupe 
“has about a dozen coastal towns worth visiting, 
including Pointe-a-Pitre, a port city of 83,000. 
Between the towns are some of the most spec- 
“tacular scenery in the Caribbean and beautiful 
“light sandy beaches, including three official 
nude beaches. Luxury hotels abound, also dis- 
cothéques, cabarets, and boutiques with Pari- 
sian perfumes, clothing, etc. Prices are 
generally high except off-season. Hikers take 
to the hills, a lush rain forest capped by an in- 
active volcano. All water sports are taken 
seriously, and King Farouk’s old yacht is avail- 
able for charter in the harbor. Direct flights in. 
Two major festivals: March 2-3 (Mardi Gras 
and Ash Wednesday) Carnival; Aug. 7, Féte 
des Cuisiniéres (Creole and Parisian dishes). 


“MARTINIQUE. 425 square miles, sister island 
Of Guadeloupe, equally French, but older, 
“more unusual and less go-go. Mountainous : 
“countryside falls into a rain forest on one side, 
a petrified-wood desert on the other. Cos- 
mopolitan Fort-de-France (population 100,- 
000) suggests New Orleans. Rimming the is- 
land are coves and lovely beaches. Inland are 
owns, ruins, monuments, plantations, and 
ields of wild flowers that inspired Gauguin to 
ove here in 1887. Hotels can be found in 
“widely varying price ranges. The cuisine is 
reole, the wines are French; a permanent 
allet company and gambling are highlights of 
the sophisticated night-life scene. Josephine 
-Bonaparte’s birthplace attracts sightseers. 
Water sports and shopping for Paris imports 
keep other visitors busy. Direct flights in. Mar- 
“di Gras and Ash Wednesday Carnival (March 
2-3) are especially festive here. All Saints Day 
(Nov. 1) is the other big celebration. 


ST. MARTIN (or ST. MAARTEN). 37 square 
miles, divided into French and Dutch sectors, 
but with total harmony between the two. Polit- 
_ ically, the French sector is associated with 
-Guadeloupe, the Dutch with Aruba, Bonaire, 
and Curacao, although it lies far north of them 

in the West Indies. Both sectors have excellent 
`: White sand beaches, complete sports facilities, 

‘big hotels and country inns at high prices; 

+ French, Dutch, and Caribbean cuisines; gam- 
bling and dancing at night. A trendy spot in re- 
cent years: Henry Ford comes here, as do ar- 
tists and tennis players. Direct flights in. 
Neighboring islands, Saba and St. Eustatius 
(Dutch), are quieter; St. Barthélemy (French) 
boasts homes of Rockefellers, Rothschilds, 
and Biddles. Big Bicentennial celebration plan- 
ned for November 16 on St. Martin. 


THE AMERICAN 
ISLANDS 


PUERTO RICO. 3,435 square miles, a U.S. 
territory with a Spanish flavor, and a bustling, 
thriving tourist center, Excellent beaches, a 
dense rain forest for exploring, many hotels 
from high-rise expensive to out-of-the-way 


Vv 


cheap. Tennis and golf facilities are superb, 
luring many weekend athletes. Deepwater 
fishermen also like to set out from here. 
Dorado and Cerromar are the new fashionable 
resorts. Great varieties of food are available, as 
well as Puerto Rican rum. Gambling and ac- 
tive night life in city of San Juan, interesting 
art and architectare in Old San Juan. Scenic in- 
land jungles for the nature buffs, Major cul- 
tural events include symphony, ballet, theater, 
and famous Pablo Casals Festival (June 19- 
July 5}. Direct flights in. 


U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS. 133 square miles, a 
U.S. territory comprising dozens of small 
islets and three main islands: St. Croix, St. 
Thomas, and St. John, All three have good 
beaches, all water sports, and excellent 
charter-boat services for deep-sea fishing. St. 
Croix is favored for tennis and golf, St. 
Thomas has the most active night life and best 
shopping (duty-free throughout the Virgin Is- 
lands). St. John, small and beautiful, has 
Caneel Bay Plantation, a famous Rockefeller- 
financed resort, expensive but marvelous. Na- 
tive cuisine is part Spanish, part Dutch. Resort 
hotel prices are high, but each island has con- 
dominiums for seasonal renting and campsites 
for outdoor folk. Project St. Croix and Project 
St. Thomas are V.I. Department of Com- 
merce-sponsored programs enabling visitors to 
spend time with Cruzans and St. Thomians. 
Direct flights in. Carnival in late April, a Bi- 
centennial theme this year. Also big July 4 cel- 
ebrations planned. Nearby British Virgin Is- 
lands are small, quiet, and easily accessible. 
Tortola and Virgin Gorda are most popular. 


THE BIG 
INDEPENDENTS 


HAITI. 10,714 square miles, a nation of 5 
million, occupying western half of the island of 
Hispaniola. which it shares with the 
Dominican Republic. An independent repub- 
lic since 1803, formerly French, and now 
posessing a most distinctive character, part 
French, part Creole, decidedly Haitian. Politi- 
cal intrigue, mystery, voodoo, marvelous art, 
spirited people—all have helped make it a 
favorite place of romantics and adventure- 
seekers. Hotels are moderate in price and offer 
all the usual Caribbean amenities, including 
gambling. Night life centers on hotels in Port- 
au-Prince. Colorful shopping in the Iron 
Market; interesting sights to see; day trips or 
three-day trips into the jungle in search of the 
real voodoo (as opposed to the packaged imita- 


tion), staying at jungle resorts or campsites, 
hunting, soccer matches. Some people get 
hooked on it all. Direct flights in. Carnival 
time is March 1-7, 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 18,816 square 
miles, east of Haiti on the island of Hispaniola, 
a Spanish-speaking nation of 4 million. The 
Dominican is experiencing a tourism re- 
juvenation— hotel construction in Santo 
Domingo, a new cultural center, plush new 
seaside resorts at Puerto Plata on the north 
coast. Many fine golf courses, surfing, fishing, 
tennis. The “in” place is La Romana, a new 
coastal resort with two golf courses. Hotel rates 
are low for the Caribbean. Spanish cuisine, 
good local beers and liquors, baseball, basket- 
ball, horse racing, gambling. On the cultural 
side, a good national theater (Spanish), 
symphony, good museums and architectural 
tours, and nightclubs with name entertain- 
ment. Direct flights in. Until Cuba opens up, 
Santo Domingo is the closest thing in the 
Caribbean to old Havana. 


JAMAICA. 4,411 square miles, an indepen- 
dent British Commonwealth state, and many 
people’s favorite Caribbean island. A very 
social place, with excellent golf and tennis 
facilities, polo for the horsey set, yacht clubs 
for the sailor, and reggae music for everyone. 
Fishing, surfing, and scuba diving are popular 
activities. A good place to bring children be- 
cause of the government-sponsored “nanny” 
service. Frenchman’s Cove and Sans Souci are 
new “in” spots. Major hotels in Montego Bay, 
Ocho Rios, Port Antonio, and Negril, at moder- 
ate rates. Good bargain shopping, interesting 
art and architecture in Kingston. Active night 
life in Montego Bay. Beautiful scenery to ex- 
plore elsewhere, and many seaside resorts and 
villas. Direct flights in. Nassau-Kingston 
Yacht Race, March 14-22. Independence cele- 
brations for five weeks, July 1-Aug. 7. Nearby 
Cayman Islands are attractive and recom- 
mended for scuba diving. 


TRINIDAD and TOBAGO. 1,980 square 
miles, an independent British Commonwealth 
State practically next door to Venezuela, and a 
good place to experience two sides of Carib- 
bean life: bustling, colorful Trinidad; serene 
and fashionable Tobago. Trinidad is the 
original home of steel bands and calypso, a cos- 
mopolitan melting pot of many cultures. 
Tobago has the better beaches, golf courses, 
tennis courts, and resorts. Rates are high on 
Tobago, low to maderate on Trinidad. Direct 
flights in. Trinidad’s carnival, March 1-7, is the 
liveliest in the Caribbean. 





You could be eating classic French food and 
drinking vintage French wine. 

Relaxing in a gleaming new French hotel or a 
quaint old French country inn. 

Meeting beautiful, friendly French people. 

Exploring desp French rain forests and cool 
mountain glens. 

This is the French West Indies. And it's only 
4 hours away in the Caribbean.. 

Our land arrangements run from $90 CP for 


*Per person, based on double occupancy. 








3 nights to $494.50 MAP for 7 nights* 

Air France and Eastern can fly you to us 
from New York. 

So if you didn't get to France this summer, 
you can still get a French suntan this winter. 


GUADELOUPE& MARTINIQUE. _— 
THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS OF FRANCE. 


For more information, contact your travel agent or the French West Indies Tourist 
Board, Dept H 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10020 















salnost SS 
_ deserted island with a delightful little beach 
surrounded by flowers and pure pinky white sand’ 


Campbell and Marylou Miller on the Millers’ third visit to Bermuda. 














“I think the island is perfect, 
but the people make the island?’ 


“I look forward to 
getting dressed for dinner. 
It’s part of going away, 
part of the fun’ 


“The prices are very 
reasonable. We buy a lot 
of our clothes here?’ 


Bermuda 


Unspoiled. Unhurried. Uncommon. 


See your travel agent or write Bermuda, Dept. 320: 
610 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 or 711 Statler Office Bidg. Boston, Mass. 02116... 





ask how things were going in the Middle East. 

One of my chief concerns as undersecretary of 
-State had been the effort to achieve a Middle East 
settlement, and I was deeply interested in the cur- 
rent situation. When | walked into Haig’s office on 
the morning of Monday, October 15, in response 
to an urgent weekend call intimating that he 
wanted to discuss with me some important aspect 
of the Middle Eastern situation, I was ready for al- 
most anything. 

Haig began with an elaborate account of the 
dire state of relations between the United States 
_ and the USSR over the developing crisis. To has- 
ten the point I said facetiously, “I'm ready to go, 
_ AL Shall I go home and pack my bag?” But the 

_ Middle East was only a curtain-raiser. The real 
topic was the proposition that the problems gener- 
ed by Cox’s investigation were causing an intol- 
able diversion of the Fresident’s time and energy 
from far more important matters. To bring things 
to a head, Haig said. the President was prepared 
to submit his own verified version of the sub- 
poenaed tapes to Judge Sirica’s court and—at the 
same time--fire Cox. 

“If he does that,” I said to Haig, “I will have to 
resign.” 
Haig called me early that afternoon with a new 
plan. It became known as “the Stennis proposal.” 
The White House would prepare summaries of the 
tapes, have the summaries checked against the 
-original tapes by Senatcr John C. Stennis of Mis- 
sissippi, and then submit the summaries to the spe- 
cial prosecutor. If Cox went along with the plan, 
` he would not be fired. Haig said he had, with the 
greatest of difficulty, sold the President on the 

Stennis proposal, that it had been “very bloody” 

for him, and that the President had angrily de- 
_ manded that “this is it” for Cox, meaning that Cox 
- would have no further access to presidential tapes 
< or documents. 
As applied to the tapes and documents then un- 
der subpoena, the Stennis proposal seemed to me 
reasonable enough to be worth my trying to per- 
suade Cox to accept it. I deliberately chose, how- 
sever, to leave out of my negotiations with Cox and 
-= my subsequent discussions with the White House 
during the next several days any restriction on fu- 
ture access. 

Despite my best efforts to get Cox to go along 
with the Stennis proposal, he sent me a memo- 
randum Thursday afternoon refusing to accept it. 
The memorandum spelled out his position in care- 

_ fully reasoned terms. 

_ That evening I went to Haig’s White House of- 

fice. In addition to Haig, the President’s lawyers, 





























The Saturday Night Massacre e 


Fred Buzhardt and Leonard Garment, were there. 
So also, for the first time at any Watergate dis-. 
cussion at which I had been present, was Charles 


Alan Wright, constitutional law authority and pro- 


fessor at the University of Texas Law School, who 
had argued the President’s side of the tapes case __ 
before Judge Sirica and the court of appeals. L. 
cats them copies of Cox’s memorandum. = 
Wright had just been told about the Stennis pro- 


posal, ‘and seemed so thoroughly convinced of the a 


generosity and wisdom of the President’s willingness 
to cooperate with it that I urged him to try his own 
hand at selling it to Cox. The others agreed that if 


Wright did not succeed in convincing Cox to accept Te 


the proposal, Cox would be fired. 
Believing that Wright was not likely to succeed 


in persuading Cox to change his mind, I went to oe 


my office at the Justice Department Friday morn- 
ing prepared to resign. As soon as I learned that 
Wright had indeed failed, I called Haig and asked 
to see the President, knowing what I had to do. 
But that meeting with the President never too! 
place. When I got to the White House Haig had 
still another proposition, and it seemed that my 
need to resign had again evaporated: the tapes a 
verified by Senator Stennis would be submitted 
the court and the court would be told that this was 
as far as the President would go, but Cox should 
not be fired. 

The previous evening’s cast of characters i now re 
assembled in Haig’s office. One of them hande 
me a copy of a letter from Archibald Cox to Pro- 
fessor Wright. Cox’s letter said that he could not 
accept the requirement that he “must categorically 
agree not to subpoena any cther White House 
tape, paper, or document.” I asked why Cox’s let- 
ter addressed this issue. I pointed out that in my 
negotiations with him, I had never attached any 
such restriction to the Stennis proposal. There must 
be some misunderstanding. This muddied the 
record and put the President’s position in an un- 
necessarily bad light. 

When I urged that a new letter be written to 
Cox setting the record straight, no one pointed out 
that there was no misunderstanding. No one said 
that Cox’s letter correctly reflected the restriction 
put to him by Wright the night before. Cox, how- 
ever, clearly recalls that Wright did in fact put it 
to him. And confirming Cox’s recollection is the 
fact that Wright’s follow-up letter did not withdraw 
the restriction and closed with the words: “The dif- 
ferences between us remain so great that no pur- 
pose would be served by further discussion . . .” 

When I left the White House that Friday morn- 
ing the idea of restricting Cox’s right to pursue 
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other tapes and documents was still alive, though 
whether and how it was to be carried out was 
quite unclear. I had said that I thought Cox would 
resign if it were put into effect. As to what I might 
do myself I said nothing further; not having ex- 
pected to leave the White House as attorney gen- 
eral, I had not yet had a chance to think through 
the implications of the new situation. 

During the afternoon I called both Haig and 
Buzhardt to argue that the Stennis compromise 
should not be coupled with a restriction on Cox’s 
future freedom of action, and to indicate my 
changed view that Cox would not be induced to 
resign by this device. My position was noted and I 
was told that there would be further consultation 
before any decision was reached. I had no reason 
at the time, to think again of resignation. 

At seven P.M. the same day, Haig read to me 
over the telephone a letter from the President 
which, he said, was already on its way to my office 
by messenger. The letter said: “I am instructing 
you to direct Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
... that he is to make no further attempts by ju- 
dicial process to obtain tapes, notes, or memoranda 
of Presidential conversations . . .” 

I was angry and upset. But it was not until my 
meeting with counsel for the House Judiciary 
Committee that I fully understood the significance 
of this sequence of events. The President, 1 finally 
realized, thought he had found a formula for get- 
ting rid of Cox without precipitating my resigna- 
tion. I was not to know until the last possible mo- 
ment that the restriction on Cox was an integral 
part of the White House plan. I was not told that 
the President had brushed aside my arguments 
against the restriction until his letter directing me 
to impose it was already on its way. 

The plan confronted Cox with three possible 
choices. He would either have to acquiesce in the 
directive, which, from the President’s point of view, 
would be fine; quit, which would also be fine; or 
refuse to obey the order, which would create a jus- 
tification for firing him. 

The letter itself arrived about twenty minutes af- 
ter Haig’s call. I telephoned Cox and read it to 
him, stressing the fact that I was merely informing 
him of it, not carrying out the instruction it con- 
tained. I telephoned him later that evening to let 
him know that I intended to release a brief state- 
ment making clear my objections to the President's 
instruction. (The statement was never released be- 
cause I learned, after calling Cox, that the instruc- 
tion had not yet been made public by the White 
House.) 

After I returned home I discussed the situation 
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with Anne. It was clear that I could not carry out 
the instruction. To convey the idea of going out in 
style, she referred to being buried in a “mahogany 
coffin.” Later that night, jotting down thoughts 
about what to do next, I captioned them “The Ma- 
hogany Coffin.” 

I spent most of Saturday morning translating my 
notes of the evening before into a letter to the 
President. Cox, meanwhile, announced a press con- 
ference, to be held at one P.M. My letter went to 
the White House just as it began. I caught Cox on 
the way into his press conference and read him the 
key sentences: 


At many points throughout the nomination hear- 
ings, I reaffirmed my intention to assure the inde- 
pendence of the Special Prosecutor, and in my 
statement of his duties and responsibilities I speci- 
fied that he would have “full authority” for “deter- 
mining whether or not to contest the assertion of 
‘Executive Privilege’ or any other testimonial privi- 
lege.” And while the Special Prosecutor can be re- 
moved from office for “extraordinary impro- 
prieties,” his charter specifically states that “The 
Attorney General will not countermand or interfere 
with the Special Prosecutor’s decisions or actions.” 

Quite obviously, therefore, the instruction con- 
tained in your letter of October 19 gives me serious 
difficulty. As you know, I regarded as reasonable 
and constructive the proposal to rely on Senator 
Stennis to prepare a verified record of the so-called 
Watergate tapes and I did my best to persuade Mr. 
Cox of the desirability of this solution to that issue. 
I did not believe, however, that the price of access 
to the tapes in this manner should be the renuncia- 
tion of any further attempt by him to resort to judi- 
cial process, and the proposal I submitted to him 
did not purport to deal with other tapes, notes, or 
memoranda of Presidential conversations. 


With my close associates and friends I watched 
Cox’s press conference in my sitting room at the 
Department of Justice. He took the third choice: 
he could not, he said, accept the Stennis proposal, 
and would go back to court for a decision on 
Nixon’s apparent failure to comply with a court or- 
der. I did not have to wait long for Haig’s call tell- 
ing me that the President wanted me to fire Cox. I 
asked what time that afternoon it would be conve- 
nient for the President to see me. 

My meeting with him was low-keyed but tense. 
Much was left unspoken. For me, by far the hardest 
part was having to refuse his urgent appeal to delay 
my resignation until the Middle Eastern crisis had 
abated. 

“Pm sorry,” the President said, “that you insist 
on putting your personal commitments ahead of 
the public interest.” I could feel the rush of blood _ 








to my head. “Mr. President,” I said in as even a 
voice as I could muster, “I can only say that I be- 
lieve my resignation is in the public interest.” 
Nixon backed off, acknowledging that it was our 
perception of the public interest that differed. 
Deputy Attorney General William D. Ruck- 
elshaus had also sent over a letter of resignation. 
The President refused to accept it and directed 
General Haig to fire him instead. Who, then, 
would be left to fire Archibald Cox? The solicitor 
general, Robert H. Bork, was next in line. He be- 
lieved that the Presideat had the right to order 
Cox fired, and had mo personal compunctions 
about wielding the ax. He felt, however, that if he 


went through with it he should then resign himself. 


“I don’t want to stay on and be perceived as an 
_ apparatchik,” he said. Bill and I persuaded him 


that this should not in itself be a sufficient concern 


to justify the drastic loss of continuity at Justice 
that would result if he also resigned. 

In retrospect, I have difficulty understanding 
how Richard Nixon ard his advisers could have 
assumed that I could be induced to fire Archie 
Cox on the grounds that he had rejected a pro- 
posal for verification of the subpoenaed tapes that 
was tied to a restriction on his access to other pres- 
idential tapes and documents. His position was not 
only defensible but right. I could never have con- 
strued it as amounting *o an “extraordinary impro- 
priety on his: part.” 

The President, having vainly sought to make it 
appear that he had no choice but to get Cox fired, 
left me no choice but to resign. It was not a hard 
decision. My commitment to the independence of 
the special prosecutor was a pledge to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, to the Senate as a whole, 
and through the Senate to my fellow citizens. And 
although I could have foreseen that the firing and 
the two resignations would in combination produce 
a considerable public uproar, I could not have 
guessed that, all across the country, many others 
felt as strongly about the day’s events. Three mil- 
lion messages descenced on the Congress, the 
greatest outpouring of :ts kind that has ever taken 
place. In my travels since then, great numbers of 
people have told me that they spent hours at- 
tempting to send a telegram but could not get 
through to Western Union. 

Part of this reaction came from outrage over the 
attempted frustration of an honest effort by the 
special prosecutor to Cig out the truth. It was a 
protest against the breach of a commitment to his 
complete independenee. Many hungered for a 
demonstration of willingness to draw the line on 

an issue of principle. As Oliver Wendell Holmes, 





The Saturday Night Massacre 


Jr. once remarked, “We live by symbols.” That 
Saturday’s events provided the symbolic focus for 
a declaration of conscience cn the part a the- 
American people themselves. 


ittle is said of it now, but during the interval 
immediately after the departure from the _ 
Department of Justice of Archibald Cox, — 


Bill Ruckelshaus, and myself, presidential power - 


was asserted more blatantly than at any other 


stage in the whole sordid history of- Watergate. oe 


During that brief period the FBI, on Richard 
Nixon’s orders, occupied Bill Ruckelshaus’ and my _ 
former offices at the main Justice building and 
barred access by members of the Watergate special 


prosecution force to their own premises at 1425 K 


Street. The President then ordered that Cox’s en- 
tire staff be disbanded and that all Watergate in- 
vestigative responsibility be turned back to the 
Criminal Division of the Justice Department. No | 
new special prosecutor was to be appointed. And — 
although Judge Sirica’s order directing the Presi- 
dent to comply with the pending subpoenas of- 
tapes and documents had become final at midnight _ 
the previous Friday, the President instructed his 
lawyers to appear in court the following Tuesday — 
and announce that he did net intend to comply- 
with the order. He would instead submit to the 
court his own edited transcripts of the tapes. A 
government of laws was on the verge of becoming _ 
a government of one man. 
Then the fire storm broke. The American people _ 
showed with unmistakable force that they would 
not tolerate a further abuse of power. Acting At- 
torney General Robert Bork insisted that the Wa- 
tergate special prosecution force must retain re- 
sponsibility for the investigation and that a new 
special prosecutor must be appointed. The over- 
whelming power of public opinion supported the 
acting attorney general’s firmness. President Nixon 
capitulated. On the Tuesday which was to have 
been the day when only his own versions of the 
tapes were produced, his lawyers surrendered to Judge 
Sirica the tapes themselves. (More precisely, seven 
of the nine were turned over, and one of the seven 
had the notorious eighteen-and-a-half-minute gap.) 
At his press conference on October 20, Archi- 
bald Cox had said: “Whether ours shall continue a 
government of laws and not of men is now for 
Congress to decide and, ultimately, the American 
people.” Professor Cox was right, with this differ- 
ence: it was the American people first, and only 
then the Congress, who decided that ours will con- 
tinue a government of laws and not of men. O 






] IH John O’Hara never forgot a thing, and 
T for five bucks or a shot of Old Overholt, 
MEMORY —_ 


ere now about to engage in a bit of 

name-dropping. The name we're going to 

drop is that of the late John O’Hara, a 
novelist who wrote books about several things but 
mostly about girls being seduced in Locomobiles 
and Pierce-Arrows in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country. These girls almost always got married and 
everybody in Gibbsville, Pennsylvania (a town in- 
vented by O'Hara), kept a perfectly straight face 
when the charmers walked down the aisle in virgin 
white. Later these same girls frequently went to 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia and 
violated the Seventh Commandment of Moses. 
Their husbands were in New York shacked up 
with models, chorus girls, or sometimes with di- 
vorcees who had chewed their marriage vows, 
found them to be bitter fruit, and had spat them 
out. Married or unmarried, the inhabitants of 
Gibbsville really got around. 

When I drop the name of John O'Hara, I want 
to do it gently, because I don’t want to bruise his 
reputation or his memory. I liked the guy even 
though he borrowed money from me steadily 
(eventually he always paid it back) and once 
threatened to sock me on the jaw in a speakeasy 
because I delivered a casual opinion that John 
Steinbeck was a better writer than Ernest Heming- 
way. I don’t think O’Hara liked me, because I was 
passing through a phase when I had contempt for 
fiction and fiction writers, and John was passion- 
ately determined to be a novelist. I was all for 
Emil Ludwig’s biography of Napoleon and Oswald 
Spengler’s Decline of the West. Why should any- 
body waste time reading or writing fiction when all 
you had to do was invest twenty-five cents at a 
secondhand book store and come out with a copy 
of Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities or Melville’s Moby 
Dick? Enough fiction had already been written to 
last everybody for all time. Let’s cut out the non- 








SS say 3 sense and proceed to important matters. This infu- 
Wie i riated O’Hara, and he said he would ram those 
\ l j words down my throat someday because the Great 

\ i American Novel remained to be written and guess 


who was going to do it. 
We met purely through a coincidence of our ro- 
3 mantic pursuits in New York in the late twenties 
John O'Hara and early thirties. Two blonds shared an apartment 
on East 34th Street. One of them was named- 
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Katherine Klinkenberg, a Viking who was five feet 
seven inches tall and one of the most stunning fe- 


| males I have ever had the pleasure of gazing upon. 


< O'Hara was her slave. Klink worked for Time 
_ Magazine and I think John did too at that point, 
-although he would never admit it to me and he 
wouldn’t let Klink discuss the matter. When you 
asked him what he was doing, he replied: “I’m a 
novelist.” John had unlimited contempt for jour- 
nalism. I once accused him of having a job on the 
New York Herald-Tribune. His Irish eyes turned 
icy and he said: “Weli, if I do an occasional chore 
for Walker, it’s none of your business, is it?” 

Walker was Stanley Walker, city editor of the 
Herald-Tribune. He had a knack of hiring people 
at miserable salaries (Joseph Alsop went to work at 
eighteen dollars a week) and getting maximum 





- production out of them by playing organ music on 


their egos. At‘its peak, the Herald-Tribune was the 
best newspaper I have ever read—Walter 
Lippmann, dramatic critic Percy Hammond, music 
critic Lawrence Gilman, sports editor Stanley 
Woodward, who could make a football story funny 
and dramatic at the same time, the wry observa- 
tions of sports columnist Red Smith, but, above all, 
the expert reporting of day-to-day events in New 
-York City under the sure and steady hand of Stan- 


ee ley Walker. | never saw O’Hara’s name on a story, 


nd I suspect he was a precinct police reporter and 
hating every minute of i. 
The Herald-Tribune sank for economic reasons, 


- and “F suppose the moral of the story is that you 


are a sucker to try to sell quality merchandise to 
people who prefer shoddy products. If you dis- 
agree, you are invited to interview the board of di- 
rectors of Rolls-Royce Ltd. about their money 
problems. Im sure O’Hara didn’t affect the Her- 
ald-Tribune much either way. For all I know, he 
may have been fired for writing short stories on 
company time on company typewriters and com- 
pany paper, instead of hustling out to get the facts 
about the latest homicide on the Lower East Side. 
The other blond in the East 34th Street apart- 
ment was not quite a match for Klink in looks, but 
she could easily have made the front row of the 
chorus line in George White’s Scandals, had she 
been disposed to shed most of her clothing and 
learn to tap dance. Instead, she went down to 
Macy’s five days a week and “coordinated” some- 
thing in the women’s fashion racket. Her first 
name was Elizabeth, and that will be all the iden- 
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Harry Ferguson, a reporter for many years, served as 
general European news manager and national 
correspondent in Washington for the UPI. 








tification she shall receive here because she threw 

me over for a stockbroker who worked for Merrill 

Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, as it was known in 

those days. Later, I believe, a Beane dropped out- 
and a Smith crept in, but no matter. This. guy had 

an expense account and would take Elizabeth to 

“21” for long liquid lunches and try to sell her 
something, although not necessarily stocks and 
bonds. Anyway, he had better luck than 1 did. 


round 11 o'clock one night, Elizabeth and I 
walked into the apartment after a frugal > 
dinner in an Italian restaurant: Klink was 


sitting in an overstuffed chair. O'Hara was sitting 
on the floor cradling a pint milk bottle which T- 


subsequently learned was filled with bathtub gin. 


Klink performed the introductions. I was offered — 
and accepted the milk bottle, and O'Hara asked: 
“What do you do for a living?” 

“I work for the United Press. What do you do 
for a living?” 

“Pm a novelist. Why don’t you write novels in- 
stead of wasting your time in the news business?” 

“Why don’t you spend all your time and energy 
in writing novels and stop wasting your time mind- 
ing other people’s business?” 

Klink ordered us to cut it out under the threat 
of instant eviction. The pint milk bottle made the 
rounds. The atmosphere mellowed; the three-way 
conversation sparkled. I say three-way because 
Elizabeth sat in silence. Physically she was in the 
room. Mentally and spiritually she was far away— 
maybe ordering a shrimp cocktail at “21”; maybe 
looking at the big board in the Manhattan head- 
quarters of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
One thing for sure: she wasn’t listening to me or 
looking at me. Or at O’Hara or Klink. Shortly af- 
ter midnight Klink adjourned the meeting. She 
gave O’Hara a kiss on the cheek and gave me a 
pat on the head. Elizabeth didn’t give anybody 
anything, not even a murmur cf thanks for the la- 
sagna and red wine I had bought for her. She dis- 
appeared in the general direction of the bedrooms 
and paused only long enough to toss this remark 
at me: “See you later, alligator.” At the time I 
thought this was an immensely clever remark, but 
later I learned she had stolen it from a radio pro- 
gram for teen-agers. O'Hara told me. 

John and I walked out into East 34th Street and 
headed west because I wanted to catch the Lexing- 
ton Avenue subway to get to my Greenwich Vil- 
lage apartment on Bank Street. I don’t know 
where O’Hara wanted to go, but it didn’t make 
any difference. At Second Avenue he gripped my 
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right arm and led me up a flight of stairs into a 
speakeasy. 

“Good morning, Mr. O'Hara,” the bartender 
said. “What will it be?” 

“Rye on the rocks, and my friend will pay.” 

I paid and paid, because O’Hara turned his 
pockets inside out to demonstrate to me that he 
had no money. It was the first of several times I fi- 
nanced O’Hara’s addiction to Old Overholt, boot- 
leg style, but as I said previously, he always paid 
me back, and usually with witty notes accom- 
panying the money. Financially, it was a costly 
night, but I do not regret it, because for the first 
time I saw the incredible O’Hara Memory Ma- 
chine in action. 

There were four other men in the bar, and they 
were involved in a heated argument about sports. 
One of them kept yelling, “All right, name the in- 
field, name the infield; five bucks says you can’t do 
it.” It developed they were talking about the Chi- 
cago Black Sox, who had thrown the 1919 World 
Series to the Cincinnati Reds. The man placed a 
five-dollar bill on the bar and said, “Name the in- 
field, five bucks says nobody in this room can 
name the infield.” 

“I'll take it,” O’Hara said, and asked me for a 
loan of five dollars. So there was ten dollars on the 
bar and tension in the air. O’Hara knocked back a 
shot of rye and spoke: 

“First base, Chick Gandil. Second base, Eddie 
Collins. Shortstop, Swede Risberg. Third base, 
Buck Weaver.” 

The bartender, in his role as umpire, consulted a 
book and pushed the ten dollars over to O’Hara. 
There was a long silence which John broke by or- 
dering two Old Overholts on the rocks and pocket- 
ing the change, including my five dollars. The man 
stared at O'Hara with some respect. but he still 
wanted to get his money back. 

“For another five,” he said, “would you like to 
try to name two outfielders, two pitchers, and the 
catcher?” 

“Make it ten,” O’Hara said, putting the bite on 
me for another five. l 

“Five’s enough,” the man said, and I quickly 
grabbed my five dollars off the bar. 

O'Hara was in seventh heaven, and he savored 
every moment of it. He arranged the two five- 
dollar bills neatly on the bar, took a long, slow 
drink, and kept his adversary in suspense. 

“Two outfielders, two pitchers, and the catcher is 
what you want. Right?” 

“Right,” said the man, “and I want them pretty 
soon.” 

“Okay, outfielders, Hap Felsch and Shoeless Joe 
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Jackson. Pitchers, Eddie Cicotte and Dickie Kerr. 
Cateher, Ray Schalk.” 

Cnce more ten dollars moved into O’Hara’s pos- 
session. The four men walked toward the door, 
and just as the bartender announced the place was 
closing, one of them yelled at John: “I bet you was 
bora and raised in Chicago, wasn’t you? You know 
so Gamn much about the Black Sox.” 

“Nope,” was the reply. “Pennsylvania. Pm a 
Philadelphia Athletics fan and a cousin fourth re- 
moved to Mister Connie Mack, their manager.” 

“That’s a lie,” I said. “You aren’t related to 
Connie Mack.” 

“Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on 
the throne,” said O’Hara. “Ten dollars says you 
don’t know who wrote that.” 

I got in a taxicab and went home. 


fo far as I know, O’Hara never bet on a 
horse race, never played poker, and never 
shot dice. There is considerable risk in those 

activities, and he preferred a sure thing. But more 
important, he cared nothing about gambling. He 
invented intellectual games, and whether you won 
or lost depended on your power of memory. Nor 
was he out to make a financial killing; the stakes 
were always small. What O'Hara was really look- 
ing for was little things that would inflate his ego, 
and he took particular delight in beating a special- 
ist at his own game. 

John found such a man one evening in a saloon: 
Ward Morehouse, a theater columnist for the New 
York Sun, a formidable opponent indeed. More- 
house was the best-informed reporter on theatrical 
affairs along Broadway, and had many and lasting 
friendships among actors. 

The three of us sat at a table and O'Hara al- 
lowed time for adequate lubrication. Then he 
sprang it on Morehouse: o 

“Tell you what. You write down five names of 
famous actors and I'll write down five. Then each 
of us will write in the year the actor was born. 
Whoever comes closest to the year of birth wins. A 
one-dollar bet on each actor. The bartender has a 
World Almanac, and it will be the final authority.” 

“Pll take it,’ Morehouse said. 

They each wrote five names, and as referee, I 
compiled two master lists of ten names and bor- 
rowed the World Almanac. It took about ten min- 
utes for each of them to finish, and the two slips . 
showed the following results: 

O’Hara won Maurice Chevalier, 1888; Mary As- 
tor, 1906; Bette Davis, 1908; Janet Gaynor, 1906; 
George Raft, 1895. a 








Morehouse wor John Drew, 1853; Sarah Bern- 


_ hardt, 1844; Elisabeth Bergner, 1900. 


There were two ties: Ethel Barrymore, 1879; Li- 
-onel Barrymore, 1378. 
_ O’Hara always wanted a clean sweep, and the 


. slender margin of his victory infuriated him. The 
petty and cruel side of his nature began to surface. 


‘He denounced Morehouse, all reporters, and all 
newspapers. | recall Morehouse as an amiable, 
happy-go-lucky scrt of fellow, and he put up with 
the abuse for quite a while. Then O’Hara pocketed 
the two dollars he had won and said with a sneer: 
“Well, are you going to buy a round or just sit 
there and gria?” 

Morehouse waved good-bye to me, 
O'Hara, and departed. 

I began to get wise to some of the tricks of the 
Memory Mzchime. O’Hara had memorized a 


ignored 


lengthy list cf acors and the years of their birth. 


- Obviously he started with a built-in advantage 

over. Morehouse, because he already had the an- 
swers to the ‘ive actors he had nominated. But the 
point is that once information became lodged in 
John’s brain, it stayed there forever. His cockiness 
over the suceession of victories irritated me, and I 
was pleased to hear much later that he had taken 
a bad beating or one of his parlor games. For a 


-o five-dollar bet he would challenge a person to give 


the full names of the Four Horsemen of Notre 
Dame—the backfield whose heroics had caught the 
fancy of the ration’s football fans. (Harry 


- Stuhidreher, Jim Crowley, Don Miller, and Elmer 
~Layden.) O'Hara had underestimated the passion 


of football fans for information and statistics, and 
after a few defeats he dropped the project. 

I had one last bout with the Memory Machine, 
lost five dollars, and came to my senses. As usual, 
O’Hara set me up for the kill by proposing a game 
on journalisra, a subject on which I thought I pos- 
sessed consideratle information. He proposed that 
I name eight of the ten men who had won Pulitzer 
Prizes for reporting between 1917 and 1927 (no 
prize was awarded in 1919). I began like Man © 
War bursting out of the starting gate: 

1917: Herbert Bayaré Swope, New York World; 
1920: John J. Leary. Je, New York World; 1921: 
Louis Seibold, Mew York World; 1922: Kirke L. 
Simpson, Associated Press; 1923: Alva Johnston, 
New York Zimes; 1926: William B. Miller, Louis- 
ville Courier-Jownak, 1927: John T. Rogers, St. 
Louis Post-Lispa ch. 

There I sialled, and after ten minutes O’Hara 
said, “Give up?” 

I nodded and 1anded him five dollars. 

“You left out three of them,” he said. “1918: 





The Memory Machine 


Harold Littledale, New York Evening Post; 1924: 
Magner White, San Diego Sur; 1925: James W. 
Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, Chicago Daily 
News.” : 

“When are you going to get out of the silly 
newspaper business and do something worth: — 
while?” O’Hara asked. : = 


he Memory Machine must have been a 

fairly steady source of income to O'Hara, 

and he was cunning enough to concentrate 
on sports in the speakeasies because that was the 
principal topic of conversation. How many times 
did Gus Dorais throw to Knute Rockne when 
Notre Dame upset Army by exploiting the forward 
pass? Who was the American amateur who de- 
feated the mighty Englishmen, Ted Ray and Harry 
Vardon, in a play-off for the U.S. Open Golf 
Championship? (Francis Ouimet.) Who was the 
pitcher who threw the ball that skulled Ray Chap- 
man, Cleveland Indians shortstop, and killed him? 
(Carl Mays.) 

But the Machine could operate in other fields, 
too, and especially in poetry. If O’Hara read a 
poem he liked, it was his captive forever, and he 
could pour it out by the hour and never miss a 
beat. One night he offered to repeat a half-hour 
conversation among three of us, word for word, 
identifying each person and wkat he had said. He — 
did, and even threw in some accurate gestures as a ‘ 
bonus. 

I don’t want to belabor the Memory Machine. 
because I understand it is a talent possessed by 
more people than you would suspect. Frank Gra- 
ham, a sports columnist for the New York Sun, 
had it. He never carried penci. or paper, and no- 
body ever claimed Frank had misquoted him. The 
Memory Machine is invaluable to reporters, be- 
cause once you produce a pencil and paper, your 
man becomes gun-shy. If nothing is being written 
down, the questions and answers flow freely. 

There now intervened a long, arid period in my 
relationship with O’Hara, principally because Klink 
went home to Kansas and married Bill White, son 
of the eminent journalist Willam Allen White of 
the Emporia Gazette. That broke up the 34th 
Street apartment. Elizabeth went somewhere with- 
out giving me her new address or phone number, 
and I never saw her again, although I was fairly 
sure I could get in touch with her through Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

O'Hara showed up at my office one day, not 
looking in the best of shape, and I took him out 
for a drink. He said he was at work on a novel, 
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but refused all details. I tried diplomatically to steer 
the conversation around to money, and suggested a 
loan. He bristled at first, but finally accepted twenty 
dollars and promptly spent part of it to buy two Old 
Overholts on the rocks. We parted and I urged him to 
keep in touch. He said he would. 

Three weeks later I got a note written on the 
stationery of a small and, I suspect, somewhat 
sleazy hotel on West 41st Street: 

“I got a job. Night desk clerk here. Am in resi- 
dence twenty-four hours a day, and will be glad to 
receive you anytime, either in dark or in daylight.” 

Enclosed was a twenty-dollar bill. 


gain months intervened before I heard any- 
thing from or about O’Hara. Then one 
Sunday I picked up the New York Times 
book section and read a review of a novel called 
Butterfield 8 by John O'Hara. It was a favorable 
review, and noted the convincing accuracy of the 
dialogue. The Memory Machine was apparently 
hitting on all eight cylinders. | bought the book 
next day, partly out of curiosity about the prose, 
and partly because Butterfield 8 was a telephone 
exchange and happened to be mine. I thought the 
book fell far short of being the Great American 
Novel, but there wasn’t any doubt that O'Hara 
was a fresh and lively voice in American fiction. 

I think the curve of his life and fortunes shot 
steeply upward because of Butterfield 8. At least he 
was in the money, because he went to Hollywood 
under a handsome contract and could indulge his 
lifelong taste for caviar and vintage French cham- 
pagne. I have no idea what he did in Hollywood, 
or how long he stayed there, but he must rave 
been bored with plenty of free time on his hands. 
The New Yorker began printing pieces called “Pal 
Joey,” about the adventures and misadventures in 
Hollywood of an actor with small talent but enor- 
mous ego. It was O’Hara at his best, and he must 
have spent time and money buying drinks for bro- 
ken-down actors, because the prose rang as true as 
a bronze bell. The Memory Machine never func- 
tioned better. Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart 
agreed with that opinion, made a musical comedy 
out of the material, and called it Pal Joey. O'Hara 
was liberated from Hollywood. Pal Joey broke 
some new ground in American musical comedy; it 
was hard-nosed and cynical instead of sticky and 
sentimental. Everybody on the stage was on the 
make for something or somebody, and Rodgers’ 
music and Hart’s lyrics captured the mood with 
precision. l 

It was a commercial success, although net a 


a Tey 


smash hit in the same league with Oklahoma and 
South Pacific. | went to see Pal Joey, and across 
the years I have an enduring recollection of Vi- 
vienne Segal standing downstage left in an evening 
gown that enhanced her brunette beauty and, in 
her rich, warm voice, pouring out a song called 
“Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered.” 

l only saw O’Hara one more time. He appeared 
one day at the Tuesday luncheon of the Dutch 
Treat Club as the guest of his publisher and 
spotted me at the bar. As was his custom, he be- 
haved as though we had never been apart for 
more than three days: “Two Old Overholts on the 
rocks,” he told the bartender, 

He seemed subdued and melancholy, and his 
problem surfaced quickly. 

“Do you think Hemingway really said it?” he 
asked. 

It took me a minute or so to get the situation 
into focus, and then I recalled. A few days earlier, 
Walter Winchell or one of his imitators had 
printed an item about Ernest Hemingway at a lit- 
erary cocktail party. The conversation had turned 
to O’Hara and the fact that his books revealed an 
obsessive interest in aristocratic prep schools, exclu- 
sive clubs, fraternities, and Ivy League universities. 
Hemingway was quoted as having said: “O'Hara is 
so fascinated with the Ivy League we ought to take 
up a collection and send him to Yale.” 

This shattered O’Hara because Hemingway was 
his idol. He once told me he had read The Sun 
Also Rises three times, and I suspect that the lean, 
terse dialogue in John’s books was inspired by 
Hemingway. I told him I had not been at the 
party and had no idea whether Hemingway had 
said it. Then I tried to comfort him with humor. 

“Anyway,” I said, “you don’t want to go to 
Yale. You want to go to Princeton.” 

“That’s right,” he said, and walked away. 

I'm no literary critic, and PH venture no opinion 
about how O'Hara will rank as a novelist. I have 
never read many of his books because it seemed to 
me he had fallen into a rut with his novels about 
the Pennsylvania Dutch country. The dialogue, 
much of it irrelevant to the story, ran on and on 
because he was unable to shut off the Memory 
Machine. I think he was at his best with his short 
stories, and I believe many of them will survive 
when the novels are forgotten. 

Well, he went to Princeton, not to the university 
but to the town, where he bought a house, ac- 
quired a rustic cane, wore tweeds, and became a 
sort of country squire. He may have been quite 
happy as his days dwindled down toward death. 

I hope so. O 





WHAT OF 
THE NIGHT? 





by Stanley Kunitz 


l 
Ore summer, like a stone 
dropped down a well, 
I sank into myself 
and touched 
the bottom slime. 
When I stretched out my thigh 
it touched the dark, 
and the dark rolled over me. 
A brackish life 
filled the cups of my skin. 
Then gradually I heard 
above the steady 
breathing of the land 
a high, inhuman chord 
light-years away, 
out of a cleaner space, 
a more innocent age, 
as when pilot angels 
with crystal eyes and streaming hair 
rode planets through the skies, 
and each one sang 
a single ravishing note 
that melted 
into the music of the spheres. 


2 
What wakes me now 
like the country doctor 
startled in his sleep? 
Why does my racing heart 
shuffle down the hall 
for the hundredth time 
to answer the night-bell? 


Whoever summons me has need of me. 


How could I afford 

to disobey that call? 

A gentle, insistent ring 

pulled me from my bed, 

from loving arms, 

though I know 

I am not ready yet 

and nobody stands on the stoop, 

not even a stray cat 

slouches under the sodium lamp. 

Deceived! or self-deceived. 

I can never atone for it. 

Oh I should be the one 

to swell the night with my alarm! 
When the messenger comes again 
I shail pretend 

in a childish voice 

my father is not home. 








WADING 
FOR 
GODOT 








by Russell Chatham 


You don’t have to be crazy to fish 
the Smith River for the king 
salmon, but it helps—especially after 
the first twenty-five fishermen 
converge on the same pool. 


verything in nature is essentially inscrutable 

and certain elements seem to imply through 

a series of apexes the numinous structure 
hidden beneath. The grizzly may be a more public 
example of ostensible vulnerability, say, than the 
peregrine falcon, its independence requiring such 
rigorous maintenance that man’s presence, let 
alone any distant hint of domesticity. can be 
enough to reduce the animal to extinction or drive 
it more deeply into what unfrequented wilderness 
may be left. 

In Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, where vast 
stands of white pine are gone, the rivers are now 
barren of the delicate grayling. California, too, 
once the most abundant land in America, has suf- 
fered a tragic mutation of its external face. Its griz- 
zly is extinct, a myth recalled through a clumsy sil- 
houette embroidered upon the state flag. What few 
pumas and condors remain share the desolation of 
the Ventana Wilderness and the Sierra Madre, a 
land so precipitous and arid that it has no appeal 
to man. 

Those who are sensitive won’t want to examine 
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a detailed map of California’s rivers too closely. 
The Cascades and Sierras feed rivulet into creek 
into river—pure water from the Trinity Alps, Yo- 


semite, and Sequoia. These rivers are cut off, dam- 


med, shunted, and changed; diverted into reser- 
voirs and canals, through power plants, into 
pipelines; then ultimately leached through chem- 
ical farmland to seep tepidly into the delta region 
or to be rudely flushed down a toilet in Azusa. 

Yet salmon, manifesting one of nature’s more 
obvious wonders, still enter this vestigial river sys- 
tem. These, however, are not the brutes of once 
wild rivers but a resource which man beckons 
through a series of hatcheries. They are a domestic 
product, to stretch a term, based upon immutable 
instinct. 

But there is one river left. Its tributaries gather 
freely and often fiercely beneath chiseled granite in 
the Siskiyou Mountains. Its water flows clear as air > 
into black-green pools which mirror looming red- 
woods and soaring ospreys. Here in the Smith, the 


implacable king salmon come as they have — 7 


throughout the ages to reaffirm the unity of our 
sphere, to complete the complement of land mass 
to sea and season to season. 

Several decades ago the lower reaches of the Eel 
River attracted fly fishermen eager to catch steel- 
head. Sometimes large salmon were hooked by ac- 
cident, and accepted procedure was to break the 
line, thus terminating what was considered to be So 


one-sided a contest on behalf of the fish that an- : 


glers wanted no part of it. It was never really 























made clear why the certainty of killing a five- 
pound steelhead was preferred to the challenge of 
trying to coerce a fifty-pcund salmon. 

“Not a fly rod fsh!” was all I was told. 
_ Until very receatly, this antipathy kept the king 
salmon outside the realm of the flycaster. Now the 


_. Smith River has become the specific in a sport that 


has captured the imagination of coastal anglers. 
“Each fall, fishermen from all parts of the country 
gather in the norhwest corner of California to in- 
tercept the cycle and possibly become part of a 
moment beyend mystery. reason, or purpose. 

I had forgotten about the old prejudice until one 


Ee day not long ago. when a fisherman came down to 


a pool on the Smith where I was casting. He was 
<an older mam who had for years haunted the leg- 
endary Rogue. As he tied on a big fly and waded 


in, I noticed his ine old split-cane rod and classic 


English reel and thought to myself that it was an 
_ ill-advised, if explicable, choice of tackle. 


oe ishing hac been very slow, so I was sur- 
prised to see his rod immediately double 

against a salmon. He skillfully controlled his 
~- line, putting it tight to the reel, and backed out of 
the water. I reeled in tc be out of the way and to 
watch. 

“It’s just like I thought,” he remarked to me im- 
patiently. “Might as well hook an old boot.” 

An hour later the ‘ish, which seemed to be 
about thirty pouads, still sawed easily in the cur- 
rent, totally unaware of its predicament. 

“How long dces it take to get them in?” the 
man finally askec. 

“Who knows?” I answered. “Yours doesn’t even 
know it’s hooked yet.” 

With a sigh ‘he fisherman sidled downstream 
and pulled somewhat harder. In retaliation the 
salmon turned defiantly and began taking line in 
long, deliberate spasms. I knew precisely what was 
about to happen. so I urged the man to start run- 
ning or he’d be cleaned out. But he was frozen in 
his tracks, barely keeping a grip on the rod which 
bent and recovered deeply. The reel vibrated omi- 
nously. Several nasty staccato cracks across his 
knuckles turned the angler’s expression to one of 
abject horrer, and the slender rod strained im- 
possibly toward the horizontal. Then, because of a 
compacted tange deep in the backing, the rod 
splintered above the grip, the line broke at the 
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reel, and the “old boot” was free in a rocky throat 
far downstream. 

Nearly in tears, the man raged, “I'll never fish 
for these damn things again!” 


aturally, fly fishing for salmon on the Smith 

has acquired the dimensions of a scene 

even if only on a small scale compared 
with what goes on in the Gentle Sport elsewhere. 
Around Crescent City you see a lot of arm patches 
and hats bristling with flies, whereas nationally, a 
player is likely to be identified with a fly or knot 
bearing his name, or, more often, by the record 
book which lists an almost unending number of 
outrageously qualified accomplishments. “Angler: 
Flakey Foont. Species: lowa Darter. Bait or lure: 
Foont’s Folly. Line: Size A Nymo thread. Re- 
marks: Mr. Foont’s fish (Etheostominae), though 
only six months old and weighing approximately 
one ounce, is a world record for a man fishing at 
three o’clock in the afternoon using a Foont’s Folly 
on sewing thread tippet and wearing Ben Davis 
overalls while fly-casting in an abandoned irriga- 
tion ditch on the outskirts of Des Moines.” (In the 
Smith the pound test nonsense is minimized be- 
cause, to put it directly, if you use a light leader 
you won’t land any salmon.) l 

Still, there are añ assortment of practitioners 
who take themselves and fishing quite seriously. 
There are also some serious fishermen. The former 
invite plenty of kidding, but even in the case of 
the latter, the vagaries of the sport occasionally de- 
mand acknowledgment of a wide range of patent 
absurdities. 

I arrived early one morning at a pool in which 
salmon were heavily concentrated. As might be ex- 
pected, a large number of anglers had crowded in 
to try their luck. At the top end, eight or ten fly- 
casters were working the swift flow, while below 
them about three dozen shore casters flung a vari- 
ety of terminal tackle into the deep water. An ac- 
cess road allowed fishermen to drive onto the 
beach, so that the gravel bar resembled a used-car 
lot. 

Several fish were hooked early on. The man next 
to me had never caught a salmon, but before long 
he set the hook into one wkich moved steadily 
away. 

“Fish on here!” he cried in a voice one would 
normally associate with a call for the police. 

“It’s in the dorsal,” one of the other fly fish- 
ermen offered. 

“What?” 

“He means you have him in the back,” I said. 
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“It’s against the law to keep a snagged fish, so 
you'll save yourself a lot of trouble if you just 
break the line right now.” 

The man looked as though it had been sug- 
gested he slash his wrists. “It’s taken me a week to 
get hold of one of these things,” he stated, “and 
Fm not breaking any line until I see with my own 
eyes where it’s hooked.” 

At that moment the salmon left the water in a 
soaring, end-over-end leap, picking up a couple of 
other lines in the process. It landed with a thun- 
derous explosion, then raced off downstream with 
the: fisherman running along after it. The lineup of 
hapless dunkers backed off in succession like a row 
of card soldiers as the angler stumbled past 
screaming, “Fish on! Fish on!” 

“You don’t suppose they're going to launch that 
thing in here, do you?” someone nearby said, and I 
turned my attention to the beach where an old 
pickup truck was straining to tow a huge boat and 
trailer toward the water. “Look at the size of that 
motor!” 

In an hour the two men had managed to man- 
handle the sixteen-foot boat into the river. Now 
they were loading it with cushions, ice chest, tackle 
boxes, long-handled net, and half a dozen rods. 

“They're shoving off,” 1 commented. 

The current was rather stiff and the craft began 
drifting circularly into the midst of the pool where 
everyone was fishing. One of the men tried the 
oars but could manage only to flail the air, so the 
other leaned over the engine and began lashing it 
with the starter cord. 

“No... !” I heard someone shout, just as the 
huge jet engine caught. Its roar filled the peaceful 
canyon as the boat began charging around in a se- 
ries of uncontrolled doughnuts. Waders backed off, 
and men who had been standing to fly-cast in their 
little seven- and eight-foot prams sat down and 
gripped their gunwales as concentric wakes threat- 
ened to overturn them. The dark green water be- 
came light with foam and bubbles, and the man 
next to me screamed, “Shut it off!” but I know 
this only because I read his lips. 

The driver finally straightened the motor so that 
the boat surged down the length of the pool, send- 
ing the bank fishermen there scurrying for their 
rods to reel their lines in out of the way. Soon the 
craft was far below, near the man who was still 
fooling with the snagged fish. We could see him 
waving his arms in distress. Then I guess the men 
looked back and realized they had gotten out of 
the good fishing spot, because they turned around 
and headed back. 

After slicing through the pool once more, the 
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mar in the bow reached down and came up with a 
fifty-pound navy anchor which he dumped over 
the side when the other man cut the engine 
directly in front of the row of flycasters. There was 
silence except for the slap of diminishing wavelets 
agamst the bank and the low murmur of obsceni- 
ties. 

One of the fiycasters addressed the pair some- 
what casually, yet in the sternest of tones. “Let me 
ask you gentlemen something,” he began. “If you 
had a small bowl full of goldfish and you stuck a 
large electric mixer into it and ran it at top speed 
for ten minutes and then shut it off and dropped 
some goldfish food into the bowl, do you think 
they’d eat it?” 

In spite of the laughter, the men stared un- 
comprehendingly until someone else demanded 
point-blank, “Pull that anchor and get back here 
with the rest of us so we can all fish.” 

“Oh, sure,” they agreed. “Sorry, we’re real new 
at this.” 

“Wait! No...” 

Too late. The man in the back started the en- 
gine and the boat lunged forward, then banked 
around, and they shut it down twenty feet back 
from where they had been and again heaved out 
the anchor. Despair. 


ore people were constantly arriving. It was 

now almost impossible to make more 

than two or three casts without picking 

up a line from across the river. There were con- 

stant cries of “Fish on!” followed closely by moans 

as reds doubled against one another. Salmon were 

almost forgotten as each person tried to get a cast 
through without someone hooking his line. 

A kid in a blue sweater came down with a 
couple of friends and began fishing opposite me. 
For a while I managed to avoid him by timing my 
casts with his. Finally he fooled me and lobbed a 
bait over my line. 

“The kid in blue is going to get a hit,” I said. 

I felt his sinker drag over my line and I let it 
swing until we were firmly entangled; then I tight- 
ened up. He struck. But he was cautious, glancing 
over to see if anyone else was pulling. I kept my 
rod down and pretended to be fishing. 

Then he cut loose. “Got one!” he screamed. 
“Fish on! Ralph, Billy, get the net!” Gradually our 
lines rose and sprang above the surface, swinging 
slowly back and forth. 

“Pm sorry, I think [ve hooked your line,” I 
called. 

Someone was always hooked on the bottom, and ee 








it was fun to watea the different ways people had 
of breaking their lines to get free. For example, 
«there was “the men hoeing weeds,” or “the hula 
dancer.” Anyway, snagging bottom had become 
known as a “five” a term that baffled the un- 
initiated. Earlier ir the year we had fished a pool 
so full of obstructions that lure and bait casters 
couldn't fish it. We arrived at the expression “five” 
because more ofter. than not they would hook bot- 
tom on five casts out of five, in which case it was a 
“perfect five.” If tae method of breaking the line 
was amusing or interesting enough, this was known 

as a “classic five.” There is something basically 
funny about a grewn man pulling on a fish line 

stuck to the bottom. f 
The fly fishermen hooked bottom a lot too, so 
there was a big demand for more flies. I noticed a 
< man next to me ete: into the water. 
 “There’s a fly down there,” he said. “It’s a 
beauty, too.” For the next fifteen minutes he grap- 
pled with his rod tp, trying to get it. 
= “Got it!” he announced. “Look, it’s even got a 
ader on it. Wait a minute. Oh, no...” The 
leader was in turn attached to his own line. 

Some of the fly ishermen were in boats and oth- 
ers were wading, though all were in line, fishing 
the same water. There were so many people mill- 
ing around on the beach that you had to watch 
your backcast closely because it would extend into 
a zone where non-fishermen were forever wander- 
ing. 

: One angler, intent upon his fishing, was pre- 

paring to lean int5”å cast when a loud yell went 
up from the beack. He had forgotten to look and 
it seemed he’d buried his salmon fly in a lady’s 
fundament. Withoat a moment’s hesitation she ran 
to her car, jumped jn, slammed the door, and 
drove off. As the sedan lurched away the angler’s 
reel screamed unti the line finally broke. 

























oward dark I thought I had a strike, but so 
many different people set the hook that it 
was hard © tell. Three rods were half-cir- 
cled on the other side. I gave slack and watched, 
concluding that we all had one fish, or perhaps 
more simply, one another. It did seem, however, 
that there was a fish in on it somewhere. 
Meanwhile one fish was hooked upstream and 
another below. Naturally, the one downstream 
headed up, and vce versa. In the process a lot of 
bank fishermen wno had strolled away from their 
rods found their lmes bei ing dragged into the mess. 
There were shous of, “Let loose! Let loose!” I 
__. stood idly by, holding my fly rod at my side like a 
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man with a newspaper waiting for a bus. Across 
the river I could see the three conferring over their G 
lines. 

The man below cursed loudly when he lost his 
fish in the shuffle. I looked up and the fly fish- 
erman who'd had the other fish was busily tying 
on a new fly. My line still stretched over the Tiver 
to where the three were now backing awa T 
one another, moving their arms in corkscrew mo- 
tions. Finally my line slanted down into the water. 

“Hey, mister,” one of them called. 
maybe you got a fish on there.” 

I reeled in the loose line to find that he was 
right. Not only was there a fish but it was fairly 
hooked. I began routinely to play it the way the | 
man with the newspaper would have boarded his 





bus. As I did so, a contingent of the Now Genera- 


tion grouped themselves behind me. Even in theo 
chill of evening they were barefoot, and wore an _ 


assortment of loose vests, floppy hats, and heavy © 


necklaces. One carried a short fishing rod with a 
push-button reel. I remembered seeing him earlier, 
flipping a spoon carelessly into the water the way 
another might discard a candy wrapper. 

“Hey, man,” one inquired slackly. “You got one?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fat out. Wed dig seeing one up close.” 

Before long the salmon was veering near the 
beach, having spent most of its earlier energy 
fighting four people. It was a brilliant female, close 
to forty pounds. : 

“Want us to grab that mother for yar 

“No, no,” I insisted. “I can manage.’ 

In a moment I had forced the salmon against 
the beach. 

“Outta sight, man! That’d ee the whole com- 
mune.’ 

I looked at the fish in the fading light and con- 
sidered the appetites of the communal dwellers. 
The salmon’s eye focused downward toward the 
tiny fly lodged in the corner of its mouth, and mo- 
mentarily I pictured it cruising beneath the polar 
ice cap, foraging for shrimp. I wondered at the 
events which had led it back to this river and to 
the treacherous hook which had brought it to lie 
on this gravel bar and be ogled and discussed by a 
lunatic from the Rocky Mountains and a group of 
dropouts from San Francisco. 
` The fly came free with relative ease and I held 
the fish upright in the water for a few moments 
until it undulated away into the dark. 

The kid with the push-button reel spoke. “Man, 
if I get me one of those I ain't gonna throw it 
away.’ 

“You probably won’t have to worry,” T said. 0O 
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WHO'D 
BLAME HER? 





A story by Mary Mannie 


66 ummy, I'm sorry to bother you, but 
I'm going to have a baby.” 
“You're what?” 

“Pm pregnant.” 

“But—but you’re not married.” 

“I know, Mummy, but nevertheless I am preg- 
nant.” 

“Felicity, how can you stand there calmly and 
tell me such a dreadful thing? Are you sure?” 

“Don’t scream, Mummy. I am sure. Dr. Browne 
says so.” 

“Dr. Browne! Then all Ballyfungus will know.” 

“Who cares about Ballyfungus? I will go to Lon- 
don and have it. I will be an unwed mother. 
Mummy, everybody is doing it.” 

“Disgusting! Who is the father?” 

“Paddy Roche. He works in Colonel Blood’s 
stud. That’s how I met him. He’s married already. 
Two children. So that’s that.” 

“Pm going mad. Mad!” 

This poignant conversation was taking place in 
the library of Racketstown House, postal address 
Ballyfungus, Co. Wexlow, a decayed Georgian 
mansion inhabited by an equally decayed Geor- 
gian family, the MacCreas. Mrs. Elinor MacCrea, a 
vague, incompetent lady, was seated at her writing 
desk, engaged in a task described as going through 
her bills. Her daughter, Felicity, the erring girl, 
had just come in from the garden, and though it 
was June she looked frozen. No wonder! It was an 
Irish summer day, which meant a keen northwest 
wind was blowing and a light cold rain was falling. 
Felicity was not more than twenty and, in spite of 
a red nose, damp clinging hair, and sloppy cloth- 
ing, was in a ghostly way charming. Now she stood 
shivering in front of the empty fireplace, rubbing 
her blue hands together and sniffing. 

“You will have to support the child yourself. We 
can’t pay our bills and the new taxes have just 
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about finished us. Unless you put it out for adop- 
tion.” 

“No, no,” cried Felicity, “nobody does that any- 
more. They bring the child up themselves. It’s 
much more interesting and rewarding. Really, I 
know. Meg Crawford just had one and she’s never 
had a better time and always in a job.” 

“I never heard of anything more repulsive. 
What, oh what will I tell your father,” moaned 
Mrs. MacCrea. She cried noisily and her tears 
dropped on the Victorian blotting pad. l 

“Daddy won’t mind. He isn’t in this world any- 
way.” This was true, the mother could not deny it. 
Oliver MacCrea was a failed poet and spent all his 
days in a summer house, known as Father’s Folly, 
scribbling. The estate had been sold bit by bit un- 
til all that was left was the house, a hopeless 
walled garden, a holy well which could cure warts, 
and an interesting dolmen. Luckily his wife had in- 
herited a trust fund from her father which kept 
things going, or rather staggering. There were two 
sons: Alexis, who was studying to be an art dealer, 
and Ian, who was hoping to be a professional 
jockey. They were both older but, I fear, not basi- 
cally wiser than their sister. 

Felicity sat down beside her mother; she mopped 
up the poor broken woman’s tears with a crumpled tis- 
sue. “You see, Mummy, I got into the habit of sleeping 
with Paddy Roche when I was working in the stables, 
though I never went out with him socially, and things 
sort of caught up with us.” 

“How do you propose to keep this—this in- 
cubus?” 

“Polly Craig runs a children’s boutique in- 
Chelsea and she’s offered me a job as a salesgirl. |. 
can sleep over the shop. She always employs unwed 
mothers. I keep the baby beside me in the shop, and. 
look sorrowful, and people buy out of admiration tor 
Polly’s kindness and pity for poor! me.’ 








“Dreadful! It’s like some sort of traffic in human 
flesh.” 

“What's that?” Felicity started up; “I thought I 
-heard someone outside the door.” 
“You did. Its Mrs. Walsh’s day; she’s out there 
cleaning the brasses.” 
“The fly oa the wall.” Felicity laughed bitterly. 
“We might as well have told the Town Crier.” 











he was right. Within twenty-four hours, work- 
ing ful) speed, Mrs. Walsh spread the news 
of Felicity’s dilemma, as it came to be called, 
all over Ballyfungus. This intrepid character, who 
cleaned for everyone. sped from house to house on 
her motor scooter, helmeted and goggled, with a 
midwife’s black bag strapped to her shoulders. 
_ Amongst other things, she carried in the black bag 
at least half a dozen latchkeys entrusted to her by 
employers so that she could enter at all times 
freely with due authority. She was a small thin ac- 
_. live woman in her fifties, with such a bad squint 
- (glasses did little to help) that it was impossible to 
‘gauge in which direction she was staring. One 
thing you could be sure of: nothing escaped those 
gimlety eyes. This affliction, combined with a con- 
tinuous flow of conversation, made her visits, 
though functionally useful, somewhat exhausting. 
Mrs. Walsh was a borm espionage agent; not for 
-political reasons, simply for the pleasure of know- 
Ing. everyone’s business and conveying hot news 
from house to house. Her husband was a bus 
-driver and there were no children. Once a year she 
and her mate went off on a package tour to some 
exotic foreign resort. They neither swam nor en- 
joyed beach life, so they sat all day in the hotel 
sending postcards to their friends. She had been 
christened Emerald but was known to friend and 
foe alike as “Mrs. W.” 

Colonel St. John Blood, the successful Irish 
trainer and owner of the stud farm in which this 
lamentable affair originated, had a sharp talk with 
Paddy Roche, which came, as might be expected, 
to nothing. Paddy was a powerful-looking fellow 
with red hair and a pair of menacing gray eyes. 
He was a sharp man with the horses and greatly 
valued by the Colonel. The interview took place in 
the stables, which were centrally heated, luxu- 
riously upholstered, no expense spared for the for- 
tunate occupants. 

“Whats this about you and Miss MacCrea?” 








Mary Manning’s most recent tales of Ballyfungus 
appeared in Fhe Atlantic for August. 1974, and 
» September, 1975. 































blurted the Colonel, never one to beat about the 
bush. 

“What's what, sir?” grinned Paddy, showing little 
respect. 

“You known damn well the girl’s in foal. and it’s 
your doing.” CESSES 

“That's between me and Miss MacCrea,” fe 
torted Paddy, still grinning. oe 

“All very well, but what about your wife? Dam 
mit, man, haven’t you any feelings? You got t 
poor g girl in trouble and oh hel I know the fi 
ily.” a 
“My wife don’t mind so long as I bring he me: 
the cash. Felicity is independert-like. She’s asking aoe 
for nothing. Sure, Colonel, arzn’t we all in the | 
same boat, now and then?” He looked very hard 
at his employer, who wilted and moved away. He. 
had just come through a highly publicized nasty K 
divorce and was now living openly with the ua. in 
the case. “Let’s look at Little Nell.” 

The Colonel murmured and moved down the 
stalls, The gray filly, Little Nell, was second in the 
National Stakes at the Curragh and was favored 
for the Irish One Thousand Guineas. She ranked 
far above the human filly Felicity MacCrea in 
worldly and indeed emotional importance. 

“What did the vet say?” 

“One of them common hoof disorders.” 

“Thank God.” 











“He recommended Absorbine Hooflex. So we 


applied it. Its okay now.” 
“Good man.” Ah, indeed, Paddy was invaluable. 


liver MacCrea cried a little when told the 

news. He was a tall thin man with a bald 

egg-shaped head ending in a long melan- 
choly face. A cigarette was placed perpetually on 
his lower lip, from which he puffed feebly. He did 
not inhale, it took too much energy. He spoke with 
a hereditary speech impediment. 

“How could she fall so low?” he moaned. “A 
stable lad smelling of the stables.” 

“Jesus was born in a stable, Daddy,” retorted 
the daughter. 

“Sure you do not wish to convey the impwession 
that you are cawwying the Second Coming?” 

“Oh, Daddy, really. What about Aunt Viole:?” 

“That was wape. Legal wape.” He paused and 
with a great effort went on: “He can’t mawwy you 
of course, not that I would cheer for it.” 

The MacCrea family was seated in the library 
drinking cheap sherry before dinner. Gin or whis- 
key was out of the question, It was in the nature 
of a family conference, the subject being Felicity’s 
dilemma. The two brothers were present. Alexis 
the art dealer was sprawled on the sagging sofa, 
the father was perched sadly on a chair with no 
back, and Mrs. MacCrea was darning some with- 
ered socks for her husband and of course weeping 
gently. The paper was peeling off the walls. the 
curtains hung in curious brown tatters, and there 
was a heavy smell of dog emanating from twe un- 
healthy-looking bassets. Really, thought Felicity, it 
couldn’t be more dreary. She longed for escape. 
The more she thought about it, the more desirable 
the prospects of glamorous unwed motherhood in 
London seemed to be. 

Alexis the art dealer was tall, golden-haired, and 
blue-eyed. He wore his hair like his sister’s, flowing 
to the shoulders. As part of his profession he was 
extremely excitable and restless. Art dealers in- 
variably feel that they are missing some extraordi- 
nary find if they don’t keep moving. Alexis already 
had a nervous habit of turning teacups upside 
down to evaluate their markings and weighing flat 
silver ruminatively in his hands. Ian the jockey was 
also blue-eyed and yellow-haired, but he was small 
and rather bandy-legged. Now he was lying flat on 
the hearthrug deep in sleep. Occasionally he 
twitched as if going over the jumps in his dreams. 

“It’s really too bad, Felicity,” said Alexis irri- 
tably, “sleeping around like this. You might catch 
something.” 
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“She caught a baby.” The jockey opened one eye. 

“None of you think of the moral side,” cried the 
mother hysterically, “and you needn’t turn that 
bowl upside down, Alexis. You know it’s Coalport 
and cracked.” 

“As a matter of fact I do care about the moral 
issues,” replied the art dealer. “If the man had 
loads of money I wouldn’t mind, but having a bas- 
tard by a penniless peasant is immoral to my way 
of thinking.” He rose abruptly. “Anyway, I must 
go now. I have to get to Shannon.” He looked at 
his watch. 

“Shannon.” Mrs. MacCrea looked at him in 
amazement. “But I thought you were here for din- 
ner. I made a shepherd’s pie.” 

“Sorry, Mother, but I’m catching a plane to New 
York. I’m taking over an important Holy Family— 
we have a potential buyer there. My driver will be 
here in a few minutes. Don’t worry: I’m packed; 
I'm always packed. You'll have to fook after the 
child yourself. Effie. somewhere else. And I 
earnestly hope the Colonel fires your paramour.” 

lan sat up. “He won’t; he’s promoted him, ac- 
tually. Paddy’s head man round the stud.” 

Alexis laughed sardonically and tossed his 
golden mane; he was not queer but didn’t mind 
being thought so. “I should think he’s proved his 
worth all right. Effie can testify to that.” 

“You're all so coarse,” whimpered the mother. “I 
can understand it. You’ve had every advantage.” 

“What I can’t understand, Felicity, is—haven’t 
you heard of The Pill?” Alexis eyed his sister ac- 
cusiagly. | 

“Qf course. I meant to go to Dr. Browne, but it 
all happened so suddenly.” 

“I: usually does, those rolls in the hay. They 
shouldn’t have girls like you around the stables.” 

“It was not a roll in the hay. It was—it was—a 
Graad Passion.” : 

Her brothers burst into cruel laughter. The 
mother sobbed afresh and the father rose to his 
feet. “May I go now?” Oliver shambled toward the 
door, “Pm in the middle of something.” He had 
contributed nothing to the conference except ciga- 
rette smoke. 

“Father’s been in the middle of nothing for 
years,” remarked lan. There was more rude laugh- 
ter ia which even Felicity joined. 


<4 J ou heard about poor little Felicity Mac- 
Crea?” Muriel, the wife of Archdeacon 
Musgrave, addressed her husband. The 
fat kile woman was lying on the sofa reading a 
Gothic romance novel. There was something wrong 





| with her legs, never properly diagnosed, which pre- 
vented her meving arourd much except in search 
of food. It certainly ruled out all parish work. 

“Mrs. Walsh was telling me about it. You ought to 
go and see them. darling. The girl is pregnant by a 
stable lad who’s married already. The MacCreas 
are heartbroken.” 

“Surely the rector can deal with that?” 

oo “Mr. Green? Dearest. he doesn’t know how 
babies come.” 

“He must have some idea. There are four little 
Greens.” 

“I mean outside wedlock. Unpleasant things like 
that.” 

“It’s rather delicate, isn’t it?” queried the Arch- 
deacon irritably. He was a powerfully built man 
who had in years gone by captained the Irish 
rugby football team and was prone to tackle parish 
matters according to rugby football rules. Never- 
heless, he was greatly liked and respected, and 
though he had no children himself—possibly be- 
cause of Muriel’s legs—the young adored him. The 
Musgraves were seated in the pleasant sunny li- 
brary, the wiadows of which opened out on the 
gardens. The gardens stretched down to the heav- 
‘ily polluted River Fung, which meandered past the 
< small cathedral town on its way to the sea. The 
_ Archdeacon sighed. He would have preferred to 
spend the morning at his desk composing next 

> Sunday’s sermon, but duty, that stern and boring 
daughter of the voice of God, called. Grumbling 
and muttering he drove toward Racketstown 
House full of misgivings. What could he say? What 

line should he adopt? The hall door was open. Ex- 
cept during winter storms, nobody bothered to 
close it. All Ballyfungus, even the itinerants, knew 
there was nothing left to steal. 

“Yoohoo,” hooted the Archdeacon as he tiptoed 
through the hall. Nobody answered. He opened the 
drawing room door and peeped in; he was lucky. 
The fallen girl was seated near the fireplace, knit- 
ting something white, one presumed for the baby. 
She was enveloped in what looked like a balloon, 
but was in fact a smock designed to conceal her 
condition, ` 

“My dear,” the Archdeacon approached her as if 
walking on eggs, “whats this I hear? You are in 
trouble?” He sat down beside her and was immedi- 
ately seized with a nervous fit of coughing. Felicity 
looked at him sweetly, pityingly. 

“Yes, but it’s all righi, Archdeacon, really. Ev- 
-erything is organized. | am going to London and I 
will bring up the baby myself.” 

“Very laucable. Mos: courageous.” Again he 
coughed. “The child, alas, will be nameless.” 




























Who’d Blame Her? 


Felicity stared at him in genuine surprise. “Oh 
no, dear Archdeacon. If it’s a girl I'll call her Sa- 
brina after my great aunt who had a child, they: 
think, by Edward the Seventh, and if a boy, Pat- 
rick Roche.” ee 

“Yes, yes, of course.” Words failed him. What 
should come next? he pondered. Reprimand? 
Shock? Not anymore. Those days were gone. “The 
man, I understand, cannot marry you. The child is 
therefore illegitimate.” 

“Of course,” was the calm reply. 

“That will be hard, my dear; you will face com- 
ment, even censure.” 

“No, I won’t. You should hear Liz Atkins. You 
know the famous artist in the Old Mill? The 
minute Mrs. Walsh told her she drove over to see 
me. She said it was a beautiful thing, that I was to 
be congratulated, instead of censured, for taking 
such a courageous stand. She is in fact giving a 
party for me—and for the baby.” 

“What?” Words again failed the Archdeacon. 

“She says it’s a blow struck for the liberation of 
women from the ridiculous old-fashioned sex 
codes. She says Ballyfungus must march with the 
times. She’s asking you; she’s asking everyone to 
the party.” 

The Archdeacon looked stunned; he was 
stunned. “A party.” 

“Yes, do come, dear Archdeacon. We all love 
you.” She leaned forward and kissed him on his 
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cheek. The Archdeacon closed his eyes. The 
thought, a pleasant one, crossed his mind: The kiss 
of youth was always perfumed with violets. He 
rose to his feet. This girl was not in need of con- 
solation, spiritual or otherwise. “Thank you my 
dear,” he murmured. “Your father is... ?” 

“In the Folly, as usual, translating some Bulgar- 
ian poet.” She accompanied him to the door. They 
stood there bathed in the amber sunshine. A dove 
suddenly flapped over their heads. The Archdea- 
con pressed her arm. “Good-bye, my dear. If you 
need help or advice, come to me.” 

As he drove home the Archdeacon’s thoughts 
took a curious turn. How had this thing happened? 
he pondered. Where and how did it come about? 
Where did the fragile golden-haired nymph em- 
brace that brutish satyr Paddy Roche? The stables? 
The hayloft? The thought was titillating, ard his 
favorite lines of poetry flashed through his mind: 


There on beds of violets blue 

And fresh blown roses washed in dew, 
Filled her with thee a daughter fair 

So buxom blithe and debonair. 


Good old Milton! That was the real Miltom, not 
the gloomy metaphysician of Paradise Lost. Thank 
God I have no children, murmured the Archdea- 
con to himself. I could never have coped with this 
generation. Never. 


M: Walsh was helping out at the presby- 
tery. The Canon’s housekeeper was off 
seeing a sick brother who was “took bad 
in the privates,” and Mrs. Walsh’s help was en- 
listed in giving the Canon and his two cuarates 
their supper. 

“Ye heard about Miss MacCrea,” she remarked 
in an offhand manner as she plumped down an 
enormous pot of tea on the table. The curates 
looked up at her questioningly. Father Dermot 
Gahan was exceptionally handsome; he, like the 
Archdeacon, had been a fine rugby football player. 
Indeed, he was greatly attached to the Archdeacon. 
They were both involved in an ecumenical enter- 
prise, the establishment of a recreation center and 
sports club in Ballyfungus. Father Kevin Sheedy 
was small and energetic. He ran the Hodge Podge 
Players, the local drama group. His sister was an 
Abbey Theatre actress, which gave him consid- 
erable prestige. Felicity worked for the Hodge 
Podge. She was his most valued stage manager. 
Naturally he pricked up his ears. 

“What’s wrong with Miss MacCrea?” 

“She’s havin’ a baby.” 
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“A baby? When did she get married?” 

“She’s not married, Father Kevin, 
trouble.” 

“Good God.” In his agitation Father Sheedy 


that’s the 


” 


knocked over the milk jug. “You mean... 

“I do, then. Don’t mind about the milk, Father 
dear. I'll get a cloth.” 

“Who is the man, Mrs. W.?” 

“Paddy Roche at Blood’s Stables.” 

“Paddy Roche—but he’s married. The dirty 
scoundrel. PH tell him off. I'll get the Canon on to 
him. I will.” 

“She’s goin’ to London to live.” 

“London. But she can’t. She’s stage-managing 
our next production. She can’t.” 

“Kevin, are you crazy? Sit.” Father Dermot 
pulled the smaller man down. Mrs. Walsh mean- 
while was mopping up the milk, alert with interest 
and to possible scandal. “You can’t concern your- 
self with these things, Kevin. As a matter of fact I 
meant to tell you, I bumped into that Atkins 
woman in the post office and she asked me to a 
party for Miss MacCrea. She said some people 
might think it was a sad occasion but she thought 
it was joyful. She told me then what had hap- 
pened. Poor Felicity. I think we should go to the 
party. She needs Christian sympathy and concern.” =: 

Father Kevin dejectedly sighed out, “What will 
the Canon say?” 

“I don’t care. We’re not living in the Middle 
Ages.” 

“No, but the Canon is.” 

No denying that. The Canon was a passionate 
archaeologist. His whole heart and, I fear, most of 
his soul were given over to the restoration of the 
ruined Cistercian abbey just below the new Catho- 
lic church on the banks of the Fung. The original 
monastery had been founded in 1184 and the Can- 
on was now living and breathing around that his- 
toric date. He walked in at that moment covered | 
with medieval dust and avid for twentieth-century _ 
sustenance. Mrs. Walsh, with a look of perfect un- 
derstanding, placed a huge dish of ham and eggs 
in front of the holy man. He said grace, as if in his’ 


sleep, and food was handed out to the hungry. Toward _ 


the end of the meal Father Kevin repeated the story of 
the fallen Felicity to the Canon. 
“I know what they would have done to her 


seven hundred years ago.” The Canon turned his 


cavernous eyes on the young priest. Possibly be- 
cause of his life in the ruins he had begun to look 
like a carving on an ancient tomb. 
“What, Canon?” ee 
“Walled her up alive. That’s what mey did vii , 
erring nuns.” 
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Road & Track Magazine tested hundre 











Datsun 280Z, j 
$6,069) á ay What do you know? The VW Rabbit is the 
Ki best car in the world for under $3500. 



























Road & Track thinks so, and who 
cre we toargue? 
Here's what they have to 
say: The Rabbit is some- 
thing special in a small n 
economy sedan. lts space for 
passengers and luggage is 
remarkable for such a small 
and light car; so is its rida and quiet- 
ness. It'll bea rare drive“ who gets 
less than 25 mpg with it; on a long 
trip 35 is more like It’ 

The 1976 EPA estimates for the 
standard shift Rabbit shown are 
even better: 39 mpg highway, 25 
mpg city. Actual mileage may vary, 
depending on type of driving, driving 
habits, car's condition ard optional 
equipment.) 


Audi 10015, 






$6,950* 
“It comes as a two-or four-door 
», sedan; either cne has a hatch- 
back and a “olding rear seat 
for extra ut lity. 
j And—something you don't necessarily 
A | expect from a little economy sedan— it is 
3. delightful to drive, with peppy performance 
and first-class handling.’ 
So, friends, if you want one of the 10 bes? 
cars in the world, but you don't want to pay 
more than$3500 for it, you have no choice. 











































Alfa Romeo 
Alfetta GT,$8195" 


BMW 5301, 
310,590" 


*Suggested 1976 retail price East Coast P.O.E, (4-dr. model higher). Transportation, local taxes, and dealer delivery charges additional *Sugge 




































































{1975 cars. Here are the winners: 





VW Scirocco, 
54995 


$14,845 


Mazda RX-4, 
B895” 


Za 





Mercedes-Benz 
450 SE/5EL,519989° 








currently ovoilable retcil pries East Coast P.O.£. Transportation, local taxes, and dealer delivery charges additi 











Father Kevin paled. “Would you care for some 
toast, Canon?” he murmured. 
“Toast,” responded the Canon smiling grimly; 


“that’s it. She would have been burned at the 
stake.” 

“But she’s not a witch, Canon.” 

“All women are witches,” was the terse reply 

At this interesting point Mrs. Walsh poked her 
head round the door and announced her depar- 
ture. She was wearing her cycling helmet and gog- 
gles, the black bag strapped to her shoulders. 

“That woman’s a witch if ever I saw one,” re- 
marked Father Dermot when the hall door 
banged. “On a broomstick, flying from house to 
house, laden with mischief.” 

“I don’t think we should bring up the party,” 
whispered Father Kevin. “Not quite the moment.” 

“No. He won’t go, but we will. Leave it to me. I 
can always bring up Mary Magdalene at the foot 
of the cross. You know?” 


lizabeth Atkins was the reigning queen of 
Ballyfungus society. Her international repu- 
tation as an artist, her flamboyant past and 
uninhibited present all helped. She entertained 
generously and well, donated handsomely to local 
charities, encouraged cultural activities, and in gen- 
eral added luster to Ballyfungus. Her curious rela- 
tionship with her handyman, Tom Nolan, was ac- 
cepted with some tittering and coarse comment. 
Tom had come to be known as Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover or just plain Mellors. Liz’s closest friends 
were Colin Evans and Eddie Fox, who lived in a 
thatched mansion further down the river. Colin wrote 
detective stories and Eddie lived happily on inherited 
money. This homosexual partnership had lasted for 
years and was most successful. With them she held 
conference over the guest list for the party. 

“Everyone’s coming regardless of race, creed, or 
color.” Liz handed out drinks. It was evening and 
they were seated round the fire in her studio. 

“Reel off your list,” demanded Eddie. 

“Let me see. Well, the two Catholic curates; the 
Protestant rector, and the Archdeacon, with Mu- 
riel, of course.” 

“Of course. Let’s keep it clean.” 

“Let me see. General Ironside, the old and the 
-young doctors Browne, Mabel Vigors and Albina. 
Emily de Bracey, thank God, is ill. Mrs. Walsh’s 
account of her symptom is appalling. She keeps 
belchin’ and belchin’ and the bile risin’ and risin. 
I did nothing about Father Hannegan over at 
Kinealy. You know what he’s like on sex. Should I 
ask the multimillionaire villain Johnny Fallon?” 
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“No, that’s stooping too low.” Colin rose to 
make himself a drink. In passing he patted Eddie’s 
shculder. “Incidentally, boys, incidentally, have 
you heard the hideous rumors about Johnny 
Fa'lon’s newest enterprise? He’s to tear down 
Balooly woods and make a development around 
some factory.” 

“Good God! We must alert everybody. He can’t 
do this.” Liz rose true to form and paced the floor. 
“He must be stopped.” 

“Darling Liz, calm down. The case of Felicity 
MacCrea is first on the agenda. Reposez-vous.” 
Colin pushed her into a chair. 

“I feel this party should be a salute to the fu- 
ture.” Liz looked at them with fearful earnestness; 
“You've no idea how everyone has responded. Of- 
fers of help have poured in. . .” 

“Liz, dear,” Colin took her hand, “some women 
are born liberated, some achieve liberty, and others 
have it thrust upon them. You were certainly born 
liberated, but be careful not to thrust it upon those 
who are unequal to carrying the burden. Because, 
darling, liberty is a burden. Liberty is for the 
strong. I feel that Felicity would be happier under 
restraint and discipline. She is a feeble little thing 
anc would be very happy with a respectable bank 
clerk in a new housing development.” 

“No, no. You're wrong. Felicity is on her way io 
a wider life and a braver world.” 

Colin patted her hand. “We’ll see, darling. We'll 
see. Meanwhile she’s going to have a slap-up 
party, thanks to you.” 


he day of the party arrived. Liz had 

planned to have it partially outdoors—the 

garden round the mill pond was so charm- 
ing—but unfortunately a strong wind was blowing 
from the southeast and the sun stayed behind 
heavy clouds. All day Mrs. Walsh had been 
scrubbing and cleaning and, needless to say, talk- 
ing. All day Tom had been setting out glasses, pol- 
ishing them, arranging bottles, and seeing to the- 
fires. He also mowed the lawn and did a bit of 
hasty weeding. Liz herself worked on hors 
d'oeuvres and arranged flowers. 

“I know what Id do to that Felishitty,” snarled 
Mrs. Walsh over a cup of tea snatched at zero 
hour. “I'd have beaten the hide off her and sent 
her to the informatory.” 

Tom smirked. He lived in a very comfortable 
glass house and was not going to throw any stones. 
“Ak, she’s a nice little girl and it takes two to 
make a babby, Mrs. W., don’t forget that.” 

Liz, haggardly handsome in a gray velvet pant- 





Suit, surveyed the studic with reasonable pride. 
Never had it looked more seductively, luminously 
inviting. Through the open windows you could see 
the limpid waters of the mill pond and far off 
-hear the splashing of the weir rivaling the flood of 
verbal comment from the crowd. Mrs. Walsh, a 
_ human tape recorder, moved amongst the guests 
_ proffering delicacies. “Them’s fish; them’s their 

eggs.” “Caviar, how wonderful!” “Better you than 

me.” She was wearing a white uniform over the 

. jumper and trousers, had applied lipstick, combed 
_ the gray locks away from the bony forehead, but 
the bedroom slippers were still evident. 

The Archdeacon and Muriel were the first to ar- 
rive. Those legs always got her to a party. They 
were closely followed by the entire MacCrea fam- 
with the maid of dishonor between them. Felic- 
ity looked very touching and innocent in a long 
hite dress cut low to reveal swell of bosom, a 
hite shawl draped across the stomach which still 
emed very flat. Tears stung the Archdeacon’s 
„eyes as he looked at her. So young, so sweet. Mrs. 
MacCrea was draped in black as if for a funeral, 
which was just how she felt, and her husband was 
wearing a business suit built for him in the thirties 
by a Savile Row tailor. It was now, alas, green 
with age. “All right for St. Patrick’s Day,” sniffed 
Mrs. W., giving him the once-over. Drinks were 
handed round by Tom taking occasional sips just 
_ to make sure they were all right. Father Sheedy, 
on arriving, made straight for Felicity, threw him- 
_ self at her feet, and begged her in an impassioned 
whisper not to go to London. His sister had 

worked right up to the birth of her baby in an Ab- 
bey production. In fact there was some fear she 
might give birth on the stage. 

Everyone brought little offerings for the baby, 
which were presented in a furtive manner to Liz: 

z “For you know who!” The parents of the fallen 
= girl sat like two shabby old mourning doves on a 
distant sofa sighing in unison. The old doctor was 
in great form, shouting medicinal folklore at every- 
one. “Old wives’ tales always accurate. This for in- 
Stance: ‘If the fart be loud and the piss be clear, 
_ the trot of the doctor yeu’ll never hear.’ Ha! ha! 
Absolutely right.” 
(Did you hear that?” groaned Mrs. W. “Dis- 
= gusting.””) 

Felicity was the center of attention. Surrounded 
by rattles, bootees, and christening mugs, she sat 
curled up on the sofa. The shawl had slipped off; 
so had her shoes; she tossed back martinis, de- 
voured caviar, and laughed and talked uproar- 
iously. Father Sheedy and several other young 

= men surrounded her. 




















Who’d Blame Her? 


“The next production is An Enemy of the 
People,” whispered the curate. “It presents. consid- 
erable problems in casting and staging. I be. up ee 
to see you in the morning with tke script.” Sess 

“Not too early, Father Kevin. I’m apt: to w ; 
sickish in the mornings.” EE 

(“Did yer hear that?—no shame'”) 

Loud cheering broke out. Colin häd 
from Fungusport with a load of fresh. p 
shelled, washed, and ready for eating. He h 
brought a tasty dip. 

Liz threw her arms round him. «prawns. Col 
youre a pet. Felicity must have the first 
Here, guest of honor. It’s all youn ce ees 

(“One rotten prawn and a ceath follows. Me oe 
husband’s first cousin went black and died in 
twenty minutes from one of them,” whispered Mrs. _ 
W., but nobody heeded her.) 

Lady Vigors clutched Colin. “Colin, dear, who is 
the father of this famous child?” 

“A stable lad, I believe. 
course.” 

“Then who is the young man kneeling at her 
feet? Isn’t he the father?” 

“In a sense he is a father. He is the Catholic cu- 
rate, Father Sheedy.” 

“Dear me, he doesn’t look at all celibate.” 

“Archdeacon, ducky,” cried Muriel approaching 
her husband, “time to go home.” She tried to stifle 
a yawn. No wonder. She had teen seated beside 





















He’s not here of 








Mrs. MacCrea for what seemed hours. The poor 
lady had the effect of instant sedation on Fer lis- 
teners. 


“Good heavens.” The Archdeacon consulted his 
watch. “Nine o’clock, time to go.” 

It was then it happened. Liz gasped, clatched 
Colin’s arm, and pointed toward the docr. No 
words came from her; she was too stunned. Sud- 
denly the conversation died down and a great si- 
lence filled the studio. Paddy Roche was standing 
in the door. He was wearing a golden-brown tweed 
suit patched with leather at the elbows, a white 
polo sweater, brown suede shoes. A small deer- 
stalker was pulled down over his eyes which added 
to the menacing quality of his personality. He 
looked like every gentlemanly horse-dealer. 

Strange, thought Colin, the moment the parvenu 
gets money or power he takes on the color of the 
erstwhile hated oppressors. My God, the insolence 
of the man! Paddy took off the hat and walked 
into the room displaying no embarrassment, no 
shame. He walked toward Felicity, who stared at 
him as if mesmerized. 

Father Sheedy stood up and confronted him: 
“You've no right to come here, sir. No right at 
all.” 

“Pve all the right in the world. Mind your own 
business, Father, and PIH mind mine.” He took a 
sealed envelope out of his pocket and tossed it into 
Felicity’s lap. Then, before anyone could interfere, 
he stooped down and kissed her long and hard on 
the lips. 

(“You could have counted sixty. I was near 
faintin’. The heart racin’, me armpits drenched.”) 

“For the baby,” he said coolly. “And if you 
need more, let me know.” He put on the hat, 
looked at everyone as if daring them to say a 
word, and strode out of the room. 

There was silence. Mrs. Walsh dropped the 
prawns and screamed. A roar of conversation 
broke out. Regardless of the floor being strewn 
with shellfish, people rushed at each other ex- 
changing comments on the scene: “Better than a 
play,” said Albina Travers, who never took any- 
thing seriously. “Tasteless,” said her sister. “The 
infernal brute,” Ian shouted. “We should have 
kicked him through the window.” 

Felicity stood up; she glared at her brother. 
“He’s not a brute. Why didn’t you kick him? I 
know, you know damn well that Paddy is going 
places and you better not be on bad terms with 
him or you won’t get a mount. I love Pacdy. I 
know [ll never see him again.” She ripped open 
the envelope. “A check for two hundred pcunds. 
He does care.” She began to weep then. Oh how 
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hard it is at that age to accept finality. She ached ` 
for those ruffianly arms around her once again, but- 
it could never be. She had, in a sense, been paid 
off. 

“Chalk it up to experience,” whispered Liz. Hav- 
ing laid eyes on the villainous Paddy, she recog- 
nized his charm. He was that fatal thing—the male 
sexpot. He needn't lift a finger, women came to 
him. 

“It was wonderful while it lasted. But now it’s 
over. It was a good-bye kiss,” sobbed Felicity. 

The Archdeacon pressed her arm; “Be brave; 
endure: we are all with you.” Somehow he 
couldn’t bring himself to mention God. I know lust 
when I see it, he thought. That man lusts after 
women. Oddly, Father Sheedy was thinking the 
very same thing. Some things are inevitably ecu- 
menical. 

“I would have stopped him,” Tom explained, 
“but he was in the door before | knew it.” 

Mrs. Walsh, in tears, was sweeping up prawns. 
(“Never see the like even on the pixtures I never 
seen the like.”) 

Felicity’s parents held a hasty conversation and 
decided to leave for home. The two priests hurried 
off. They were earnestly hoping that no details of 
the party would reach the Canon’s ears. Felicity . 
held on to Liz, the only one, she felt, with an 
ounce of understanding or sympathy. “Thank 
you,” she whispered; “I'll come and see you 
soon.” 

Gradually all the guests disappeared, streamed 
out into the summer twilight, and made their way 
home. Mrs. Walsh took off the uniform, put on the” 
helmet and goggles, poured heaps of prawns, 
cheese, and hard-boiled eggs into the black bag, 
and stormed off on the scooter. She had to be at 
De Braceys’ at nine the next morning; between 
then and now the news had to be given out. 


She did not reach De Braceys’ luxury bungalow 
until ten the next morning. She was panting and 
hoarse when she arrived. 

“What I have to tell don’t bear repeatin’. Holy 
God, nothing like it ever known before in Bally-— 
fungus and there have been people here since the 
flood. Tie yourself to a string now. I was passin’ 
the doctor’s house on me way here when I saw the 
old doctor comin’ out to go fishin’. He signaled me 
to stop. For a moment I thought he wanted. a lift 
because he’s been goin’ a bit soft-like. When he- 
told me the news I took such a turn me stomach: 
went churnin’ and churnin’. The young doctor was 
up all night at MacCreas’. Miss Felishitty took bad- 
in the night. At two o'clock it was all over. She'd 









lost the baby. Now ‘tis no surprise to me, when I 
saw her stuffin’ down them prawns. tossin’ back 
the gin, sittin’ on the soffy bold as brass: the 
Queen of Sheba bargin’ up the Nile, I said to me- 
self, you're ae yourself no good, me lady. And 
wasn’t I right? Pll get you a sup of tea now. You 
< don’t look so 5 elr today as I seen you last. Hon- 
est now I thought the breath was left you and you 
was took be death. P draw up the blind now so 
you can see ihe moming light. Ye never know 
when it’s the last time. But keep the ball rollin’, I 
says, up to the end. Sit be the window, dear, while 
L change the bed. Tis lovely outside, lashin’ rain. 
The party, well you wouldn’t believe. I never seen 
¿o the like and mever will again. Who do you think 
~~ come but the devil himself, Paddy Roche! Paddy 

“Roche, the father of the lost babby! God rest its 
little soul. She was only four months gone. I don’t 
know what the Archdeacon will say when he hears 


Who’d Blame Her? 


about Miss Felishitty, but bein’ a Protestant he 
don’t take them things as hard. Pardon me, Mad- 
am, I didn’t mean to be defensive in me speakin’, 
but the Canon now is different. Told poor Father 
Sheedy who was cryin’ with pity for her that she 
should be bricked up live with a serpent. As for 
Father Hannegan, he wants us all to be virgins— 
it’s the highest thing to be, he says, nothin’ better. 
And what was wrong with your mother, Father? 
asks Father Gahan bold-like. No answer to that 
one.” 

The reactions to Felicity’s tragic loss were pecu- 
liar and would have delighted Dean Swift. Pre- 
viously under a cloud for having an illicit preg- 
nancy, she was now under a darker cloud for not 
having it. 

As Liz put it: “Something rather fine, rather 
wonderful, has petered out into a sordid little mis- 
carriage.” 








_ GOD’S COUNTRY—PLEASE KEEP OUT! © 


Coming in the April Atlantic: A special supplement on the Pacific 
orthwest, its good life and the people who live it. Northwesterners 
ik their pan of the country as it is and worry about how to keep it 




















ENGLISH 
CHARM 


by Herbert Gold 


"BOSWELL 
JOHNSON: 





j REYNOLDS 





LIFE & LETTERS 





M: and Mrs. Evelyn Warbatten, of 
the great London publishing 
firm which partly bore their name, 
wished to celebrate my coming with 
their list. “Coming with our list” means 
adding another item to the catalogue. 
And in my case it was a novel which 
would be issued forth in a moment or 
two. New to English ways, I was most 
pleased that my American language 
could be included as a subdivision of 
English, at least for the spring of a cer- 
tain year. And there I was in London. 
being invited to a dinner in its honor. 
The martinis were nice and warm, 
The electric fire flickered in the grate. 





GARREK PAOLI 





BURKE. 


BURNEY 


















The private dining room was cozy, and 
we all steamed and simmered gently in 
our tweeds. It was a space in a club 
called the Varrimore. Around a long 
table sat several editors from Warbat- 
ten, and also various critics, reviewers, 
and power people from the English 
media. It wasn’t a case of their being 
purchased by a meal. Perhaps they gen- 
uinely wanted to meet the shaggy nov- 
elist from San Francisco, or each other. 
“Howjado. Beautiful. stunning city. The 
Golden Gateway. Did you see the BBC 
special—?” 

Since I had recently come over from 
loafing on the Mediterranean, I prayed 


WARTON me 
GOLDSMITH 


A LITERARY PARTY AT SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S. 






















Now you can send 


FTD Green Ribbon 
Plants by wire 


almost anywhere. 
(Just like flowers) 


There’s no plant like an FTD Green Ribbon Plant. 

It’s been carefully selected, the pick of the 
crop. It’s been treated royally, nurtured with 
utmost care. It has even been taught how to live 
in a home environment. 

So isn’t it good to know that for birthdays, 
anniversaries, holidays and any 
happy occasion, you can send 4 
Green Ribbon Plants almost 
anywhere...the FTD way. 









© 1975 Florists’ Transworld Delivery. 
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Kansas City Water Department engineer takes a sample of Missouri River water 
for use in some of the 1,200 laboratory tests conducted every day. 


New efficiency in 
purifying ‘Big Muddy’ 


Each day the Kansas City, Missouri 
Water Department has the enormous 
job of pumping and purifying 100 mil- 
lion gallons of water from the Missouri 
River, which by the time it gets to 
Kansas City, has really earned its nick- 
name, “Big Muddy.” 

In the summer of 1973, the city 
water department installed an IBM 
computer to help it operate more effi- 
ciently. The computer’s immediate 
contribution was in more productive 
use of electricity. The average peak 


power demand per million gallons 
pumped has been cut by 13 per cent, 
and city officials say the system has 
more than paid its way in power savings. 

More recently, programs have been 
developed to use the computer to im- 
prove procedures in the purification 
process itself. The department conducts 
an average of 1,200 laboratory tests a 
day. That figare may rise to 6,000 a 
day in the winter and spring when 
rapid variations in the quality of the 
river water make the process of water 





IBM Reports 


How one company’s people and products are helping find the answers to some of the world's problems 


purification most difficult. 

According to water department offi- 
cials, the computer helps the staff re- 
spond more quickly to changes in the 
river and to reduce the overall use of 
chemicals needed to purify the water. 
The result is consistently better drink- 
ing water with greater control of costs 
for the people of Kansas City. 





Less paperwork 
for policemen 


The police in Longview, Texas re- 
port spending more time on patrol and 
less on paperwork since installing IBM 
typing and dictating equipment. Im- 
mediately after investigating a crime or 
an accident, an officer dictates his re- 
port from the nearest phone. It is re- 
corded and typed in draft by a clerk. 
The typewriter then produces final cop- 
ies automatically at 150 words-a-min- 
ute. According to police officials, the 
system gives patrolmen and detectives 
more time to do the most important 
parts of their jobs. It also provides 
fuller, more accurate reports because 
the officers dictate them while the facts 
are still fresh in their minds. 







Small computer proves effective 
tool in managing small business 


In today’s econonic climate, busi- 
ness management is Decoming increas- 
ingly complex. Larg2 companies have 
been able to keep pace with this com- 
plexity by using modern data process- 
ing techniques. But in the past many 
small businesses simply could not af- 
ford the necessary equipment. 

IBM’s System/32, a computer spe- 
cially designed for small business, was 
introduced to meet this need. The first 
company to install i: was Midwest In- 
dustries, an Omaha, Nebraska construc- 
tion firm. Within a month the company 
was making significant savirgs. 

“When we did aur job cost reports 
manually, they coulc get so far behind 
that it was nearly impossibie to make 
meaningful management decisions,” 
says Midwest chairman Al Daubman. 
“Today, all our information is kept right 





private healta insurance programs. 


Financial assistant Marcia Shannon, using small computer, finds she can 
complete reports in aa hour that used to take two or three days. 


Administrative productivity helps hospital meet growth problem 


With the rise 21 the demand for health care, many small hospitals need to 
increase productisity in handling the reports required by government and 





- Practical texts 
help math teachers 
and students 


According to a recent survey, 61 per = 
cent of Americans between the ages of - 
26 and 35 can’t decide whether the: 
“large economy size” in a grocery store 
is really more economical, and 60 per 
cent can’t figure out the cost of new.) 
carpeting for a room. é 

To better equip children for such 
everyday calculations, a highly effec- 
tive math program for elementary 
schools has been developed by Science 
Research Associates, a subsidiary of 
IBM. In two years of field tests across 
the country,student achievement scores 
were 15-49 per cent higher than nor- 
mally expected for grades one through 
eight. The program now is being” 
adopted for regular use by many 
schools nationwide. 



















up to date on the computer. We can 
look at each current project and try 
various adjustments to increase our 
productivity and profitability. We've 
already found and corrected one prob- 
lem that was costing us three times 
what we're paying for the computer.” 

The System/32 is the first IBM 
computer to be marketed with com- 
plete industry application packages 
available right from the start. This en- 
abled Midwest to begin producing re- 
ports the day after the computer was 
installed. 

“Our reports are much more read- 
able than they were before, with far 
more accuracy,” says financial assistant, 
Marcia Shannon. “With the System/32, 
I can now complete a report in one 
hour that previously took me two to 
three days to do by hand.” 





Teacher Susan Phillips of Underwood 
Hills Elementary School in Omaha's 
Westside Community Schools, Dist. 66, 
involves students in math problems. 






The textbooks and teacher guides, 
designed to make it easier for children 
to learn—and for teachers to teach— 
focus on practical math. While there’s 
still plenty of drill to ensure mastery of 







Taft Hospital, in San Patricio County, Texas faced such a productivity 
problem in 1973. Taft had 40 beds, 112 employees, two doctors—and 60 per- 
cent of its patierts on Medicare or Medicaid. Taft met the challenge by 
installing a small IBM computer. “We were facing a three-month backlog of 
paperwork,” says hospitai administrator Leo Davis, “and it was getting worse 
every day, with more requests for reports. Before we developed our computer 
system we siinply couldn't comply.” 

Today, according to Mr. Davis, the hospital's paperwork stays current with 
the help of the computer. This, he says, has made it possible for Taft to con- 
template futare g-owth. Since solving the problem, the hospital has increased 
its staff by four dectors aad is adding 40 new beds this year. 



















the basic skills, many of the problems 
deal with everyday situations such as 
the supermarket or the cafeteria so that 
students can see the usefulness of what 
they are learning. Since some students 
learn faster than others, the program 
can be individualized to help them 
progress at their own pace. 


IBM. 
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A DIFFERENT APPROACH 
TO THE SMOKING DILEMMA. 


If youre like most smokers, you smoke for taste. But 
after awhile, most good tasting cigarettes can taste pretty 
harsh. 

So you try a low‘tar’ and nicotine brand, which neatly 
solves the rough taste problem by giving you no taste at all. 

So what's the alternative? Lark. The Third ge 
Cigarette. It’s the best of both worlds. 

Lark starts by giving you as much taste, as 
much real smoking satisfaction as any other 
brand. 

But then, our unique filtration system 
takes that full rich taste and smoothes out any 
rough tasting edges...from your first one in 
the morning to your last one at night. 

Tomorrow morning, try a pack of Lark 
for yourself. 

And by tomorrow night, youll be a 
Lark smoker too. 











Full rich flavor 
that never tastes rough. Baa 





| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | King: 18 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine; Extra Long: 19 mg. “tar,” 
i 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Report (Nov.75). 



























be fell ed by hepatitis or. typhoid 
as I sat. “My head felt a little dizzy; per- 
haps. it was all the charm. It would be 
out-of keeping to suffer an attack of 
“health before these judges. Delicacy is 
nöt my literary mode. My spine held 
p. but I suffered a severe attack of 
conversation as Mrs. Warbatten de- 
scribed her tragedy, the death of her 
iliborn child, her only son. In the light 
f the grate her tears glistened and 
trickled; then she sobbed. “When did 
this happen?” I asked. 
“Forty-seven years ago,” she said. 
Later, when I had a moment alone 
with one of the other guests, I won- 
dered if this was an anniversary for her. 
< No, he informed me, it was her regular 
conversation with new friends. “You're 
now a member of the club.” 
In my heart I sought to be flattered 
by her confidence in me, and grieved 
for the bereaved nursing mother of sev- 
enty-two. 
A young woman who said she would 
-be doing public relations for my book 
explained, with considerable deploy- 
ment of saliva and teeth, and an ample 
supply of both, that she is a great ad- 
mirer of my work. “Of course, I don’t 
like the sexist stories you publish, al- 
though of course I don’t read them, and 
‘T hear they are excellent of their sort, 
because Pm not into women’s lib or 
ything like that, but still too much is 
made of sex in both our countries, not 
m opposed to sex for individuals, 
and | hear the literature in Playboy, for 
‘example, is among the best, and I real- 
ize you have to live-the bread? you 
-would call it the bread in California?— 
‘but very many of your items I truly ad- 
mire and love a great deal, only this 
sexist thing, you know, this habit you 
American male writers have of degrad- 
ing—not to me, of course, in my opin- 
ion, since I believe that sex is certainly 
important, though it’s not that impor- 
‘tant—” 
At some point in the speech I came 
= onto the radar attack beam to blip that 
I truly appreciated her qualms and her 
admiration and her ability to do the job 
the publisher had hired her for. Later 
she fell off her chair and remained for 
a time on the rug. Her ability to absorb 
warm English martinis was as limited as 
mine. Bubbles appeared between her 
comely English lips. surfacing through 
her spacious English teeth. 
_- Once she said something as she slept 
‘through the soft dessert with its little 
own lines. etched in milk. I leaned 
her face, hoping she was not 





















































































bubbling into some sort of fit, and she 
said, “The world used to be rahther in- 
teresting.” At the time I thought this 
meant she was okay. Everyone else 
seemed contented with her state. Nei- 
ther her nap nor the tears of Mrs. War- 
batten interrupted the mood of the 
gathering. Le sangfroid anglais, I 
thought, in continental patois. 


he next day I had an audience 

alone with my publisher in his of- 
fice in the old house which served as 
colophon for the firm. How different 
from the conglomerate-dominated pub- 
lishers of New York in their aluminum 
and glass skyscrapers. A sense of in- 
timacy, of value, of love of books, of 
dust. Mr. Warbatten was propped in his 
corset when I was ushered in. By day- 
light he was an even finer, rosier, more 
delicate man than he had seemed to be 
by the electric glimmer of the Varri- 
more’s fireplace. I thanked him for the 
honor of the dinner. “It will help to 
make you known in this little commu- 
nity,” he informed me. 

“And for taking me to your club,” I 
said. 

“More convenient than a restaurant,” 
he said, emphasizing the word restau- 
rant as if the very thought inspired dis- 
taste and additional expense. He was 
studying the map of freckles and veins 
on the back of his hand. A ceremony 
was in store. 

He delivered a little address, officially 
welcoming me into the firm, which he 
described as a family. “You are a part 
of us now. Your books will be pub- 
lished here. If this book does not make 
any money, so be it, your next book 
will be published. If that book does not 
make any money, no matter, you are 
now a member of the family, we will 
continue to hope and pray with your 
following novel.” 

I thought of kneeling at his feet so he 
could lay the sword upon my shoulder. 
“Sit down,” he said, remembering 
something. 

With my California bluntness, I fol- 
lowed his logic and sought to extend its 
meaning into infinity. “Sir.” I asked, 

“what if that book, the second one after 
this one, doesn’t succeed for the firm?” 

“In making us-a decent return? On 
our investment?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You'll be out on your arse,” he said. 

Crusty, fine old English gentleman, 
he was true to his word. But England 
remains a stable society in its way, and 
I’ve had only two publishers there since. 
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t scientific conventions fifteen or 
twenty years ago. one regularly 
neountered discussions about the 
earth of Great Ideas. What had hap- 
ned to those sweeping theories that 
organized data from a host of fields? 
Such synthesizing ideas—Bchr’s model 
of the atom. or Einstein’s theories—are 
the ultimate scientific achievement: yet 
éspite an enormous increase in the 
number of scientists since the 1920s, ev- 
ryone agreed that fewer truly imperial 
concepts were emerging. Some thought 
that modern science had become too 
specialized, recondite, swamped with 
detail. Others said that modern scien- 
tists simply had the poor luck to be liv- 
gat a time when most of the funda- 
ental truths had been discovered. 
eviewing these arguments now is a 
y nostalgic exercise; I doubt they 
e been discussed in a decade. Big 
thinking is once more in style, and 
odern science is blooming with new 
eories, New cosmologies. Plate tec- 
nic theory in geology. Bio-geophysics, 
the ‘study of how the biosphere, the at- 
m osphere. and the earth’s crust interact. 
sociobiology, the study of the evo- 
laden of social behavior. 

Of all these efforts, the most acces- 
ble is sociobiology. The science is 
ung. It doesn’t depend on laboratory 
techniques and mathematical simula- 
tions: sociobiologists spend most of 
eir time peeping quietly from behind 
ees. And the basic idea underlying so- 
ciobiology could not be simpler. This 
dea. is that the social behaviors—al- 
ruism, aggressiveness, tolerance, mercy, 
ction, coyness, laziness, courage, 
lousy, deception, spite, and so on— 
controlled by genes. They are inher- 


_ Consider the case of the merciful tor- 
toise: A tortoise can win a battle by 
flipping his opponent over. Being on his 
back is a dangerous posture for a tor- 
oise: he might bake to death before he 
n right himself. Certain tortoises in 
the American Southwest have been ob- 
Served turning their victims over onto 
their feet again. Why are tortoises 
sometimes merciful? A sociobiologist 
speculates that tortoises who have been 


WHY THE TORTOISE IS KIND 
And Other Tales of Sociobiology 
by Fred Hapgood 


beaten and then rescued will thereafter 
defer to the winner. At a minimum. 
they will not again challenge their supe- 
rior to a fight. A strong but kind tor- 
toise could thus surround himself with 
intimidated underlings; he would be- 
come a local suzerain. He could then 
devote his time to eating and reproduc- 
ing. On the other hand, a merciless tor- 
toise, who jus: waddled off and left 
those he had beaten to bake to death, 
would constanily have to fight new- 
comers. Under these circumstances, 
genes underlying merciful behavior 
would spread at the expense of hard- 
heartedness. 


I India there lives a monkey called 
the hanuman langur. The langur 
routinely practices infanticide. A gene 
that promotes infanticide would seem to 
have poor prospects. Early observers of 
the langurs could not explain such ap- 
parently pathelogical behavior; they 
blamed it on che influence of human 
civilization. But thousands of hours of 
patient observations of langur life have 
shown that infanticide is probably an 
inevitable, and certainly a natural, re- 
sult of the organization of langur 
society. 

Langur females live in large harems, 
usually with onz, sometimes with a few 
males—a nearly universal pattern of sex- 
ual relationships among mammals. 
While there are monogamous mam- 
mals—beavers, foxes, nycterid bats, hu- 
mans, and a few others—they. or per- 
haps I should say we, are rare. 
Sociobiolegy has an explanation for 
polygamy: since mammals nurse their 
young, the female’s share of the repro- 
ductive cycle takes up a good deal more 
time than the male’s. The role of the 
male is therefore comparatively margi- 
nal and without responsibility. He can 
spend his time driving off other males. 
Genes underlying that behavior will 
spread since their hosts will be around 
for a proportionately larger number of 
fertilizations. 

Langur males compete intensely for 
access to females. A male lucky enough 
to live in a harem spends much of his 
time protecting his privileges against 


other males. Usually after four or five 
years his luck runs out. A new male 
takes over. He then systematically 
slaughters infants fathered by the pre- 
vious male. Why? A langur female is- 
ordinarily fertile every two years; but if - 
her infant dies, she will, in most cases. 
immediately become fertile again. 
Given this biological quirk, it seems less. 
strange that a gene predisposing the 
langur toward infanticide would pros- 
per. The male bearing such a gene 
would kill the infants sired by the prior. 
resident; most of the females would be- 
come fertile again, and would then bear. 
offspring who also bore the gene pre: 
disposing them to infanticide. Those 
youngsters who survived the system 
would grow up, and when the males 
took over harems of their own, the 
story would be repeated. By contrast, a 
male tolerant of the young sired by his. 
predecessor might have.to wait for as 
much as half of his reproductive life 
before all the females could begin bear- 
ing his children. Under such circum- 
stances, genes promoting infanticide — 
would spread at the expense of genes 
that underlie tolerance. 

Such thinking defines the evolution- 
ary process in a way that is very differ- 
ent from commonly understood ideas 
about natural selection. It defines evolu- 
tion as the outcome of a competition 
between, or among, genes: nor in terms 
of the success of the species or the fit- 
ness of the individual (in the old sense 
of “survival of the fittest”). It is quite 
possible. for instance, that infanticide B 
keeps the langur population below the 
carrying capacity of its environment: 
The individual, the family, the herd, the 
species—all these are just different _ 
modes of carrying genes. Any success 
with which the individual or the species ` 
might be blessed is only a by-product 
of the gene-gene competition. 








his concept has allowed sociobiol- 

ogists to clear up the mystery of al- 
truism, a widely observed phenomenon < 
in which some individuals give up their 
reproductive chances in order to en- 
hance those of their relatives: “aunting 
behavior,” as it is called. How, Darwin 
and others since him have asked, could 
such a behavior succeed? Would not al- 
truistic genes have a tendency to die 
out, since those bearing them, by defis: 
nition, leave fewer offspring? The an: 
swer lies in visualizing a whole pòpu- 
lation of altruistic genes, of which only 
some are in the. self sacrificing animal 
The rest are held by 











attentions and energies devoted by the 
nenreproducing animal to its relatives 
make a big enough difference in how 
fast their genes spread, then altruism 
will beat out selfishness, despite the loss 
of the genes held by the “aunt.” 

Florida jaybirds are harassed by tree- 
climbing snakes. The two perents find it 
hard to forage for food and mount a 
watch against these predatory reptiles. 
Often one chick delays forming his or 
her own nest for two or three years and 
spends that time helping the parents 
raise more brothers and sisters. When 
sociobiologists count the chicks that sur- 
vive in two- versus three-bird nests. 
they find that this strategy does indeed 
pay off in more offspring. Again, under 
these conditions, altruistic genes will 
spread faster than genes for selfishness. 
But if the snake were wiped out, self- 
ishness would no longer be penalized 
and the ethical quality of jaybird 
society would ceteriorate. 


s simple as these ideas seem, they 
have had extraordinary pene- 
trating power; they give depth and con- 
text to thousands of unrelated and pre- 
viously unaccounted-for facts. “In the 
conference chambers of scientific meet- 
ings I have seen these ideas, like the 
sweet smoke of a forbidden weed, 
create a sense of euphoria among their 
advocates, whe seem on the verge of 
some hidden truth, obscure until the in- 
halation of these heady notions.” So 
wrote a primatologist recently in 
Seience. The comment occurred in a re- 
view of Socrop1oLoGcy (Harvard, 
20.00), a magisterial new book by Har- 
vard’s Edward O. Wilson, which is in- 
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A family of Florida scrub jays: parents, offspring, aunt 


tended to serve as a college-level text- 
book in the field. 

In the opening and closing chapters, 
and here and there throughout the text. 
Wilson entertains several speculations 
about how sociobiology might be ex- 
tended to human nature. Did the condi- 
tions under which humans lived in the 
Stone Age spread a genetic basis of 
some kind for behaviors like territorial- 
ity, xenophobia, and male dominance? 
he asks. Wilson thinks that although 
conclusive evidence is lacking, an intel- 
ligent guess would be yes. 

A group of Boston-area scientists and 
teachers have published a statement at- 
tacking these speculations. They fear 
that we will allow ourselves to be 
duped into believing that biology has 
set limits on our potential and that re- 
actionaries will seize upon any excuse 
to exonerate social institutions from a 
responsibility for social problems. 

The issue is real enough. But I think 
that if Wilson had edited out any men- 
tion of Homo sapiens in his book, its 
impact would have been the same. 
There are too many evocations here; 
too many bells are struck. Anyone who 
has worked in a bureaucracy, to revert 
to the example of the tortoise suzerain, 
understands the relationship between 
mercy and deference. Intimations of 
commonality between man and animal 
pervade this book, and, beyond it, the 
whole field of scciobiology. 


Pine out the sociobiological truth 
about human nature, actually prov- 
ing propositions one way or the other, 
would of course be very difficult. Direct 
genetic experimentation is ethically im- 


possible. The enormous plasticity of hu- 
man behavior guarantees ambiguity. Bi- 
ological sociologists, if that is what we 
will be calling them, will not even be 
able to assume the central dogma of 
animal sociobiology, which is that all 
behavior can be thought of as reproduc- 
tive strategies. While reproduction mat- 
ters a great deal, human beings have 
other interests; in fact, the status sys- 
tems of human societies often seem to 
correlate negatively with fertility, which 
is a flat centradiction of the basic as- 
sumption of the science. 

But suppose some genetic determi- 
nants can be found in human behavior. 
Will our sense of “human nature” be 
diminished? Will these discoveries 
please only those who like to think of 
man as essentially savage? My own 
guess is that sociobiology will offer no 
comfort te thinkers—conservatives or 
liberals—who favor tidy ideas about 
what it means to be human. At a min- 
imum, sociobiology will probably re- 
affirm that human nature has both good 
and bad aspects, equally ineradicable, 
and that our only responsibility to 
the bad side is to keep our foot on its 
neck. 

It is perfectly clear, reading Wilson's 
book, that there is no consistency to the 
ethical instruction found in nature. All 
the deadly sins—murder, lechery, sloth, 
covetousness, all of them—and most of 
the venial sins, too, are highly adaptive, 
given the right conditions. On the other 
hand, so are altruism, courage, play- 
fulness, loyalty, curiosity, eagerness, in- 
ventiveness, respect for the experienced 
old, a delight in children, and love of, 
or at least an interest in, learning. 
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The discovery of a genet basis for 
immoral behaviors would mean not that 
we must give up the struggle against 
them but that we must instead take 
them more seriously. Imagine, for in- 
stance, that aggressiveness wes shown to 
have a genetic foundation. I would 
think that a campaign to confiscate 
handguns could only gain in legitimacy 
from such a finding. On the other hand, 
suppose what we prize in ourselves was 
shown to be genetically based. For in- 
stance, if drive or ambition were shown to 
be securely rocted in our nature, then we 
could proceed with an equalization of in- 
comes and not worry over conservative 
arguments about the destruction of in- 
centive. In other words, we could encour- 
age social experimentation, 

But all of this belongs to the highly 
speculative future. For the moment, the 
significance of sociobiology, at least to 
me, lies elsewhere. C. S. Lewis once 
wrote, in one of his science fiction tales, 
about the astonishment of a Martian 


king at learning that humans could 
communicate with no species but their 
own. How narrow, how culturally iso- 
lated you people must be, he said sym- 
pathetically. Sociobiology, in a sense, 
sets up this communication between the 
species. It makes it clear that animals 
are not, a la Disney, little people. Nei- 
ther are people, 4 la Desmond Morris, 
naked apes. It explains why animals do 
what they do, what their purposes are, 
and helps us respect them for the very 
ways in which those purposes differ 
from ours. But it is marvelous to see 
how often we and they have hit upon 
the same solutions to the same prob- 
lems that arise as we pursue these dif- 
ferent ends. 

There is a sense here of our being 
rooted in a tradition of behavior with a 
history whose depth I never knew. It is 
impossible to leave Professor Wilson’s 
book without having one’s sense of life 
permanently and dramatically widened. 
It brings company to the table. 








TOTALED! 


by Richard Lipez 


ike so many of the other successful 
guys here in our fabulous little 
dream town of West Palm Beach, I try 
to think positively, so whem I arrived 
home from the ax factory one day, and 
MerryBelle—-that pert and perky better 
half of mine. who’d always been about 
as comfy and malleable as an old 
shoe—announced that she had accepted 
the position of State Corrections Com- 
missioner and that from then on I could 
stay home and do whatever R was she'd 
been doing for fourteen years—having a 
few gals over to wipe up prune juice 
spills with attractive floral-printed paper 
towels, or whatever—I just said to my- 
self, Well, Chucky, after all. turnabout 
is fair play, and what’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, so I guess 
Vd just better di-rect my feet to the 
sunny side of the street and let on as 
though MerryBelle’s ukase (You can 
like it or lump it, was how she'd put it, 
giving me that fabulous little half-smile 
of hers P've always been so crazy about) 
was just the most sensational idea I'd 
ever heard, and she said, Cf course it 
is, honey. and gave me a little nibble 
on the cheek, which I treasured like a 
delicious new Buick Skylark because it 
was the last nibble on the cheek that I 


got from MerryBelle for quite some 
time. 

It wasn’t just that MerryBelle became 
absorbed in her challenging and vitally 
important new career—though of course 
she did, reading lots of single-spaced 
memorandums and thickish reports, dic- 
tating replies, setting up a series of get- 
acquainted coffee hours with the chain 
gang guards, plus all sorts of other 
“correcty” things which she once tried 
to explain but which a big silly old 
dumbhead like me naturally couldn’t 
make head nor tail of (though—color 
me lucky!—I nodded and let on as 
though I understood and acted real 
proud of MerryBelle, which I was, I 
was, who wouldn’t be proud of a little 
gal bringing home 37 gees and a state- 
owned Caddy to boot!), but after a 
while it dawned on me that something 
had . . . gone out of our marriage, that 
where once there had been sizzle now 
there was only fizzle, and the gal who 
had once called me Chucky her Big 
Barnyard Ducky had taken to address- 
ing me as Mister Yucky! and that, to 
my way of thinking, was a danger sign 
I just couldn't afford to ignore! 

It must be my fault, I said right out 
loud one night after MerryBelle had 


called up and said sae’d be a little late 
getting home because the Caddy had 
broken down, and then she showed up 
at 4:30 a.m. with breath like a brew- 
erv’s, and I said. “MerryBelle, baby, 
Pve been worried sick, what happened 
to the car?” And she shrugged and gave 
me that little giggle of hers that usually 
knocks me out, and said, “Oh, yeah, the 
car, well it got all dried up and thirsty 
and needed a teemy-veeny little drinky- 
winky.” and I theught to myself, Holy 
smokes! That’s a likely story. So I de- 
cided I'd better figure out where I've 
gone wrong and then shape up in a 
hurry if I don’t wart to wake up one 
day and walk in the door and discover 
that that snazzy-pizzazzy little hunk of 
commissioner I call mine has corrected 
herself right out the door for good. 


W ell, guys, the truth always hurts, 
but while | was waiting my turn 
in the barber shop later that day (I'd 
packed Jimmy, Timmy, and Juniper 
Jean off to Grandma’s place for an 
educational week m the swamps), I 
picked up a book entitled The Totally 
~Well-rounded Stud end began to read, 
| añd I knew all of a sudden, | just knew 
where I had gone wrong, and believe 
yeu me, I was devastated, and | was 
also plenty burned up at myself for 
having been such a erk, because every- 
thing was my fauk, though now because 
of this fantastic boox written by a man 
who had been there and back, at least I 
knew exactly how tc set things right, so 
I just slipped that book into the big 
front pocket of my coveralls and 
burned rubber zooming home without 





even getting my hair cut—which is why 
I had gone to the barber shop in the 
first place! Sometimes I can be such a 
scatterbrain! 

Now, in a word, guys, what I found 
out from that fabulous tome was, I had 
begun to take my marriage for granted, 
and even worse than that (if you can 
imagine anything worse!), I had begun 
to take myself for granted, and if a lot 
of the magic had gone down the drain 
for both MerryBelle and me. it was 
mainly because / was no longer the 
bright-eyed `n’ bushy-tailed, up ‘n’ com- 
ing young exec with a penthouse office 
down at the ax factory and a million- 
dollar grin that sent the gals spinning 
head over heels into my arms whenever 
I said the word, the word of course 
being (bet ya don’t remember!), I ad- 
mire your qualities, they remind me of 
the young Mamie Eisenhower., 

That got me to thinking, and Merry- 
Belle, I remembered, had shouted, Take 
me, I’m yours! after shed caught her 
breath and gotten her speech back that 
night after a fabulous Miami moon 
when I slipped a sparkler the size of a 
six iron on her finger, though of course 
she didn't mean sexually (pardon my 
French!), because she believed deeply 
that that came later (“Mom told me 
you never serve dessert before the fish 
course.” MerryBelle had said teasingly 
but sincerely on many occasions). 

Anyway, guys. it had been many a 
Moon Over Miami since MerryBelle 
had shouted. Take me. I’m yours! and 
after I took the little quiz in The To- 
tally Well-rounded Stud (C-minus—uh- 
oh!) it hit me like a ton of bricks, so to 





speak, that Mister Stud had turned into © 
Mister Dud, and it was high time I 
started working on what that fabulously 
wise book ‘iked to call “The Four Ps,” 
which are Patience, Pandering, ‘Ppear- 
ance and Prayer. and by those the book 
means simply be Patient with her little 
“foibles” (like stuffing your new U.S. 
News & World Report into the diaper 
bucket and flying off to New Orleans 
for a long weekend), Pander to her 
lustful needs, which the Bible says is 
perfectly ali right (surprised, guys?—you 
can bet your bippy I was!), maintain — 
your ’Ppearance the way you would if 
you were dating Raquel Welch, who, I 
think it is safe to say. does not set off 
her fireworks for a man with chicken 
brains splactered all over his coveralls, 
or spaces between his teeth (or toes), 
and I hardly need add that Prayer is 
something we can all use a lot more of, 
whether it is for United Nations Repre- 
sentative Moynihan, or for a can of 
more nearly symmetrical potato chips, 
or for a marriage with the kind of holy 
pizzazz we all enjoyed for the first three 
weeks with our gals before we guys let 
everything slide downhill into the ash 
can because we had started taking our 
wives for granted! 


N ow, when I got home on that fab- 
ulous red-letter day I just de- 
cided then and there to get off my duff, 
so the first thing 1 did was scrape the 
mold off tne shelves in the Frigidaire 
and set some greasy light bulbs to soak, 
and then, with the household chores out - 
of the way (instead of waiting till 5 P.M. 
and ending up all moldy and greasy 
and perfectly exhausted when Merry- 
Belle got home), F was free to scoot on 
up to the BR and scrub myself down 
real good with turpentine and spray 
myself all over with corn oil and goat 
sweat and Ban, and then I just picked 
up the phone and rang up MerryBelle 
and blurted right out, “When you get 
home I’m gonna let you have your way 
with me, I can hardly wait,” and then 
hung up. 

Well, for the first time in almost 
fourteen years | glowed inside and out 
because, guys. by making that little ex- 
tra effort I found out that Chucky the 
Big Barnyard Ducky that MerryBelle 
had married in the first place was not a 
goner by a long shot, and in fact he 
was ready to quack again, and in so 
doing I had recovered my self-respect, 
and I didn’t even stop there (you'd bet- 
ter believe’), but I spit-polished my old 
penny loafers until I could see my re- 
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flection in them and took out a fish 
knife and scraped away a bot of that 
unpleasant muck that collects around 
kitchen cupbcard hinges and hosed 
down the bathroom mirror, and then I 
made a spit curl and Scotch-iaped it to 
my forehead and wrapped some red tis- 
sue paper around the lamp in the foyer, 
and when I heard the state Caddy pull 
up at 5:40 sharp I flung opea the door 
wearing only my penny loafers and the 
spit curl (fasten your seat belts!) and 
said, “Pm gonna chew your heel right 
off!” 

But omigosh it wasn’t even my Merry- 
Belle standing there, it was Marabel 
Morgan, famous and lovely author of 
The Total Woman, and | was so morti- 


fied | could have just died. but Marabel 


Morgan just chuckled and winked and 
said she had come to offer the Correc- 
tions Commissioner some suggestions 
on prison reform because “us gals have 
to stick together,” but she would cer- 
tainly be happy to return at a more 


convenient time, so I gulped and shut 
the door, and all of a sudden I noticed 
a note from my MerryBelle on the hall 
table, and the note said she wouldn’t be 
home for dinner (go ahead and howl!), 
that she was off to Addis Ababa for six 
weeks to advise the Ethiopian govern- 
ment on the rehabilitation of captured 
Eritrean separatists, and I have to admit 
that my first impulse was to act naggy 
and picky and criticize MerryBelle for 
what seemed at that instant to be 
thoughtlessness on her part, but instead 
I just laughed to myself and said right 
out loud, Women! and by then Fd re- 
covered my wits and decided to get or- 
ganized and started planning for Merry- 
Belle’s return from whatever that 
crazy place was (I was always such a 
stinker at geography!), and the first 
thing I did was march right out to the 
garage and scrub down the hogs, be- 
cause a woman can never be “turned 
on” by a man who can’t even keep his 
own hogs clean. 
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Poetry: All the Young Dudes 


n THE AMERICAN POETRY ANTHOL- 

oGy (Westview Press, $14.75; paper, 
Avon/Equinox, $5.95) Danie! Halpern, 
a young poet and editor, has assembled 
a sampler of work by his contempo- 
raries—poeis under forty. “Under forty” 
may not define youth in brides, ball- 
players, cr mathematicians, but for 
poets the category makes scme sense. 
You notice at ence, reading this anthol- 
ogy, that its collective voice (for better 
and for worse) sounds authentically 
young. distinct from that of the genera- 
tion that has only recently crossed into 
middle age. 

Seventy-six poets appear in The 
American Poetry Anthology. How repre- 
sentative a group are they? My friend. 
the poet-who-has-just-turned-forty, rif- 
fled through the contents pages and said 
ruefully, “Yeah. all the young dudes are 
here.” I'm an innocent about the poli- 
tics of poetry. but it seems clear that 
Halpern has included a diversity of 
poets and that no group has been sys- 
tematically excluded. with the possible 
exception of those who specialize in 
found verse and concrete pcetry. Any 
occasional reader of poetry could sug- 


gest some additional names: in my 
case, Fanny Howe, Katha Pollitt, and 
Paul Hannigan. And of course this 
anthology shouldnt be read with- 
out one obvious reservation in the back 
of one’s mind: no poet is more likely to 
elude an anthologist’s net than the true 
original. (By way of justifying the in- 
trinsic importance of his poets, beyond 
their role as members of the new gener- 
ation, Halpern quotes Robert Frost: 
“All poets I have ever heard of struck 
their note long before forty The 
statistics are all in favor of their being 
as good and lyric as they will ever be.” 
But like most Frostian remarks this one 
carries an edge. Frost struck his own 
note before forty, but his first book 
didn’t appear in the United States until 
he was almost forty-one. Were he thirty 
today, it’s not at all certain that Hal- 
pern would find him.) 

Even if it can be taken on faith that 
some poets are missing who would be 
most worth finding, the Halpern anthol- 
ogy serves as an instructive and enter- 
taining guide to contemporary poetry. 
For his part Halpern is exuberant about 
the state of the art: “Everywhere one 
looks, there is excitement over the pro- 
liferation of poets and poetry.” This is 





an interesting bit of hyperbole. In fact. 
you can look most places in American 
culture and not see any poetry, let 
alone any “excitement” over it. But on 
the other hand, there is a remarkable 
abundance of young poets. To find his 
seventy-six voices, Halpern solicited 
work from a group twice that size, all 
more or less established poets. He plau- 
sibly claims that “there has never been 
such wide-ranging interest in poetry— 
creative writing workshops have sprung 
up overnight around the ccuntry; thou- 
sands of new magazines are now in 
existence, with as many poets supplying 
their material.” 

There is something paradoxical, 
though, in this situation. If the country 
is experiencing an unprecedented inter- 
est in poetry, the phenomenon is rather 
tightly inscribed: highly institutional- 
ized, for one thing-centered about 
English departments and “workshops.” 
There really may be “thousands of new 
magazines” with thousands of contrib- 
utors, but how many readers are there? 
The “wide-ranging” interest in poetry 
may be limited mostly to poets. Books 
of poetry still sell miserably: even poets 
don’t buy them: if only they did, a 
publisher friend of mine said, it might 
be possible at least to break even on 
the books. 


he United States at the moment 
lacks a public poet. (How many 
doorbells would a pollster have to ring 
before he found someone who could 
name any living American poet?) In the 
lifetime of most of the young poets in 
the Halpern anthology. the ranks of im- 
portant poets have been decimated: 
Eliot, Auden, Frost, Stevens, Williams, 
Berryman, Roethke, Pound. Although 
there are a number of distinguished 
poets in their forties and fifties, no one, 
Lowell includec, exercises any hold 
over the imagination of a wide public. 
This situation mast make things some- 
what odd for younger poets: as if they 
were the children of ineffectual parents, 
parents who offer unclear lessons, who 
inspire neither rebellion nor emulation. 
Conceivably this accounts for one of 
the dominant notes of the Halpern an- 
thology: a not very attractive form of 
youthfulness, an atmosphere of pro- 
longed adolescence. Many poets here 
seem to rebel without apparent purpose 
against metrical form. “I was just sitting 
here at my desk quietly reading and, | 
thought, mindiag my own business, 
when I came upon an article... .” So 
“begins a “poem” by Michael Benedikt, 














which goes on for another couple of 
hundred words to ruminate on the 
body’s cells and how they die and are 
replaced. If this were interesting prose 
ld feel less cheated. But Benedikt sim- 
ply adopts the lackadaisical voice to 
mock traditional notions about the 
sacredness of life. Its facile. affectedly 
despairing stuff. Benedikt is thirty-eight, 
but he does a remarkable imitation of 
being eighteen. A poem by Michael 
Dennis Browne is called “Paranoia.” At 
least three poems by other poets might 
have used the same title: another un- 
winning habit of many of these poets is 
frequent fond contemplations of neu- 
rotic behavior as an emblem of sensi- 
tivity. 

Not enough of the poems in this col- 
lection appear to proceed from experi- 
ence that matters to the poet. You can 
sense a hunger for authenticity in bio- 
graphical notes: “Marvin Bell. born in 
New York City, grew up among potato 
farmers. duck farmers, and fishermen in 
Center Moriches... .” And in titles: 
“These Obituaries of Rattlesnakes Being 
Eaten by the Hogs.” However, that 
poem, by Roger Weingarten, is a lustily 
written account of a day in the life of a 
veterinarian, and better than its title 
would lead you to expect. 

The poems I’ve mentioned so far are 
all by men; several of the women in 
this collection share a voice distinct 
from that of their male counterparts— 
more sure of itself, though often with- 
out much objective reason for its con- 
fidence. Sweet, vulgar Erica Jong is 
here: “Beware of the man who de- 
nounces women writers; his penis is 
tiny & cannot spell.” Marilyn Hacker 
loves to love: “I'll make a song/on your 
neck-cords’’: Kathleen Fraser has 
learned to live with her less-than-satis- 
fying legs, in a “Poem in Which My 
Legs Are Accepted.” 

For most of the poets in this collec- 
tion, men or women, subtlety is not a 
strong suit. 


book such as this one inevitably 
FA inspires generalizations, but they 
inevitably matter less than those frag- 
ments of evidence that contradict them: 
a few good poems. I encountered for 
the first time a poet of considerable 
reputation: Charles Simic, a minimalist 
by nature, whose habit is to pick some 
very ordinary item and invest it with 
symbolism, If he were a cook, he'd love 
to boil bones, and he'd make fine soup. 





Top, Carolyn Forché; center, Robert 
Hass; bottom, Daniel Halpern 








Tna poem called “Bestiary for the Fin- 
gers of My Right Hand.” Simic finds 
the contrarieties of personality repre- 
sented in the humble shapes of thumb 
and ring finger, etc. 





The fourth is mystery. 
Sometimes as my hand 
-o Rests on the table 
“He jumps by himself 
As though someone called his name. 


After each bone, finger, 
I come to him, troubled. 
I liked the wit of a young poet 
named Susan Feldman, particularly a 
poem told in the voice of a woman 
greeting her lover, who has strayed, and 
implicitly chiding him for assuming she 
has been faithful: “A path of hairpins, 
gentle arrows, leads to my room.” And 
there are accomplished pieces of work 
~ by some better-known poets: Louise 
Glück, James Tate. Diane Wakoski. 
Sometimes you don’t know what you 
‘ant until you get it: two poets in this 
anthology speak with an intensity that 
caught me by surprise. One of them 
is Carolyn Forché, this year’s Yale 
Younger Poet, whose book Gathering 
the Tribes will appear in April. She is 
only twenty-five. In the Halpern anthol- 
ogy, adjoining poems of hers recount 
episodes of lovemaking, the first hetero- 
sexual, the second homosexual. The 
first is uncomplicated, but strong and 
telling: “You want to know what I 
know? / Your own hands are lying.” 
‘he. second, called “Kalaloch,” is much 
more complex, distinguished—despite 
some brutal diction—by its sustained 
and supple imagery. Two women camp 
on an isolated beach. They are sexually 
drawn to one another, and the poem 
- for most of its length is tense with the 
-imminence of the encounter that finally 
-oceurs. Much of the poem’s effort goes 
~ toward rendering the natural setting. All 
the light of this seascape is refracted 
through the narrator's emotions. and so 
the most ordinary items—gulls, for in- 
= §tance—can be seen freshly, and in- 
vested with meaning: 





Their pained wings held, 

they bit water quick, lifted. 
Their looping eyes continually 
measure the distance from us, 
bare women who do not touch. 


When the physical moment happens it 
is described sparely, candidly, in a half- 
‘defiant, half-plaintive way, and its di- 
rectness seems wholly deserved: 

With her palms she 

spread my calves, she 


tAE 


moved my heels from eash other. 
A woman's mouth is 
not different, ... 


Perhaps the most mature and most 
promising) voice in The American Po- 
etry Anthelogy belongs tò thirty-four- 
year-old Robert Hass, who is also, as it 
happens, a Yale Younger Poet. His 
book Field Guide was published in 
1973. Hass too can mix stark language 
and delicate feeling, as in the poem 
“Against Botticelli,” describing privacy 
following a sexual encounter: 


.. . The man is past sadness, 
though his eyes are wet. He is learning 
about gratitude, 
how final it is, as if the grace in 
Botticell?s Primavera, 
the one with sad eyes who represents 
pleasure, 
had a canvas to herself, entirely 
to herself 


The toughness and wisdom of these 
lines inform much of Hass’s work, An- 
other of his poems, “Song to Survive 
the Summer,” grows anecdotally toward 
an elegant consideration of a subject 
not favored by most of the poets in this 
anthology. The subject is death: 


.. . It is every 
thing touched casually, 
lovers. the images 


of saviours, books, the coin 
I carried in my pocket 
till it shone, it is 


all things lustered 
by the steady thoughtlessmess 
of human ase. 
—Ricaard Todd 











THE MAKING OF THE MODERN FAMILY 
by Edward Shorter 
Basic Books, $15.00 


Edward Shorter’s provocative and 
highly readable book proceeds from a 
commonplace—that family structure in 
the 1970s is in a state of chronic, per- 
haps permanent. disarray—to the more 
surprising conteration that marital insta- 
bility is the price we pay for progress 
on other fronts. Over the past two cen- 
turies, Shorter contends, an infusion of 
“sentiment” transformed the traditional, 
largely affectionless family structure into 


one that placed personal happiness: par- 
ticularly partner selection, above com- 
munity obligations; strengthened moth- 
ers’ concern for the welfare of their 
infants; and encouraged privacy in con- 
jugal life. 

In the 1970s, Shorter argues, a second 
revolution of domestic life has occurred. 
From. an appreciation of intimacy and 
the possibilities of pleasure, we have 
moved relentlessly toward a fixation 
with erotic bliss, a compulsive wish for 
self-fulfillment that obliterates the need 
for anything as hoary as devotion to the 
family line, the loyalty of our children, 
or the satisfactions of long-term mar- 
riage relationships. 

Shorter does not know what to expect 
from the future, other than something 
he calls the “free floating couple,” a do- 
mestic dyad as likely to sink as to 
swim; free, in any case, from the dis- 
tractions of engagement with “pubertal 
children, close friends, or neighbors.” It 
is a vision of perfect emotional prog- 
ress, or perhaps absolute social ruin. 

Can we regroup? Can the idea of du- 
rable commitments to other human 
beings be salvaged from our pell-mell 
lurch toward autonomy? Should it? 
Shorter does not so much answer these 
questions as deflect them. We are, he — 
seems to be saying, roughly what we 
want to be. 

—C. Michael Curtis 





THe CULTURAL CONTRADICTIONS OF 
CAPITALISM 

by Daniel Bell 

Basic Books, $12.95 


Always a confident defender of lib- 
eral politics and individualist economics 
(though never naive about the short- 
comings of either), Daniel Bell now ap- 
pears less certain that the Western 
world can survive its self-generated con» < 
tradictions. From the hopeful projec- 
tions of an earlier book, The Coming of 
Post-Industrial Society, Bell has shifted < 
to a more gloomy proposition. Capital-. 
ist society, he argues, no longer has a 
moral base. 

What capitalist society wants, says 
Bell, is efficiency, rationalism, a will- 
ingness on each man’s part to play out 
his role in the complex scheme that 
will, in turn, produce its natural re- 
wards. What capitalist society gets in- 
stead is a stew of malcontents who dis-. 
trust their political leaders, won’t report 
for work because they believe it degrad- 
ing, and idle away their desolate hours 
in some form of encounter-group ther- 



































































“apy or enjoying nihilistic works of art. 
Bell believes capitalism can survive only 
if we balance self-actualization with re- 
straint, grasp the importance of collec- 
tive (community) action, and clarify our 
commitment to the principle of equal- 
city, We might also, for goodness’ sake, 
~-tead a bit of Dickens. 

_ Bell’s book is a work of synthesis and 
interpretation, ambitious, far-reaching, 
and challenging at every turn. Like 
many other critics of modernism. Bell 
takes artistic foolishness too seriously, 
translating popular success mto popular 
conviction, and thus ignoring the like- 
lier truth that serious, contemplative. 
disciplined art continues to flourish and 
to influence the consumers he worries 
about. Even so, as an attempt to poke 
through the dense complexities of mod- 
ern industrial life in search of a rea- 
soned basis for imagining a better one, 
this book is a model of clarity and re- 
-lentless. intelligence. 

: —C.M.C. 








SEARCHING For CALEB 
by Anne Tyler 
Knopf, $8.95 


To read Anne Tyler is to be drawn 
into a world so removed, so full, and so 
subtle that one feels clumsy trying to 
describe it. Why, aren't these freaks and 
misfits? Happy (rarely lucky) gro- 
tesques? Okie-bohemians, drop-out aris- 
tocrats turned minstrel or fix-it man? 
People who seesaw from blind action to 
stark awareness of the tangled knit- 
one/purl-two/drop-stitch of their lives’ 
fabric? Impossible to show in a few 
words that these characters are not sim- 
ply bewitched runners-up in life. which 
is how they seem to people around 
them. But Anne Tyler knows how to 
draw their richness and wholeness, and 
that is what makes her novels magical. 
She shows what her characters grew 
from and into, luring the reader beyond 
the obvious pathos of their situations to 
their gaiety, antic fancy, and penchant 
for surprise. The reader is bewitched— 
not unlike a Tyler character. 

So much so that the temptation is to 
lay it all out, which is futile: trying to 
sum up an Anne Tyler story is like at- 
tempting to “explain” sorcery. Great 
Uncle Caleb is a Peck, “the one that 
got away” from a genteel Baltimore 
family that is knotted in upon itself just 
short of incest. Caleb’s great-niece and 
great-nephew, Justine and Duncan, are 
first cousins. Married at twenty, they 
loop through odd jobs as storekeeper 


and fortune-teller in a perimeter of 
towns in Maryland and Virginia, cir- 
cling Baltimore, circling other Pecks. 
They take in their shared grandfather 
Daniel, retired judge. refined, true Peck. 
Why does he commence a search for 
his brother Caleb, almost sixty years af- 
ter Caleb checked out of the family and 
its business (to play ragtime and blues 
in the streets of New Orleans, it 
emerges); why—? 

—Well, it can’t be summed up; I’ve 
only just begun. 

“If you put it in a novel no one 
would believe it,” we say of experiences 
we don’t know how to put in novels. 
Anne Tyler can do it and make it seem 
the most natural thing in the world. 

—Michael Janeway 


THE CHILDREN OF THE COUNTER- 
CULTURE 

by John Rothchild and Susan Wolf 
Doubleday, $7.95 


The rebellious children of the sixties 
are now old enough to be parents. That 
revelation sent John Rothchild and Su- 
san Wolf off on a tour of the nation’s 
communes and crash pads to discover 
how the aging kids of the counter- 
culture are raising their own kids and 
what lessons their alternative methods 
hold for the rest of us. 

The result is a provocative, though in 
the end unsatisfying, book. One flaw is 
that the authors (I refer to “authors” 
though Susan Wolf, with her own two 
children in tow, seems to be largely a 
silent partner in the venture) never give 
us their definition of conventional child- 
rearing, nor do they tell us what they 
think is wrong with it. 

They are equally vague about the 
values and methods of hip child-raising. 
Parents get good marks for sending 
their kids to free schools, for sharing a 
shower or a joint, though the authors 
seem unsure about what a parent’s mo- 
tives for doing so ought to be. For all 
their talk of nurturing independence 
and individuality, the quality they seem 
to admire most in children is docility. 
The soulless little zombies, children of 
an authoritarian religious commune, are 
praised for being well-behaved. A 
twelve-year-old communard, resourceful 
as a backwoodsman. captivates the au- 
thors by being polite. 

Though the book ultimately fails to 
provide honest answers to the questions 
it raises, it is nevertheless a fascinating 
document. A ten-year-old boy already 
jaded with sex and drugs; children who 





spout consciousness-raising jargon; kids 
named Dylan and Treemonisha anc 
Andy Peyote; families who live in buses 
and tepees. parents who can’t decide 
whether to teach the baby to say “pig’ 
or “policeman”: absorbing portraits all 
even if their larger meaning remains 
elusive. 

~Amanda Helle; 


ALL Her CHILDREN 
by Dan Wakefield 
Doubleday, $6.95 


Dan Wakefield, the novelist and jour. 
nalist, is proud to be known as a fan. O; 
soap opera. Not just any soap opera, èi 
ther: his favorite is the popular show 
All My Children, which reaches an esti: 
mated audience of 10 million daily; anc 
his devotion to it is fond and sincere. 

In All Her Children, Wakefield fol 
lows the serial’s creator, Agnes Nixon 
the cast, and the staff around their dail 
business, demonstrating in short take: 
and character sketches—in other words 
in the style of a soap opera—how thi 
show is pu: together and by what kinc 
of people; he finds them a closely kni 
band of professionals concerned abou 
the quality of their work. 

He offers some thoughts, too,,on soap 
opera’s curious reputation, in the hopi 
of discovering why it is so loved by thi 
people who watch it-and despised b 
those who don’t. A century ago, the se 
rial story was considered a perfectly re 
spectable form of popular art. Today’ 
soap operas, though, bear the doubk 
stigma of television (until recently, say: 
Wakefield, no serious person would ad 
mit to watehing anything but the new: 
on TV), and ladies’. entertainment. Ir 
fact, Wakefield argues, the soaps offe 
up a steadier diet of good old-fashionec 
drama than any number of prime-timi 
shoot-’em-ups could produce; and thei 
themes of marriage, health, and friend 
ship, banal though they may be, are thi 
real concerns of most people—men a 
well as women, students, and old folks. 

The book makes no large claims fo 
itself as sociology or cultural criticism 
It is instead a grateful fan letter fron 
one viewer who found that All M, 
Children spoke to him in a way tha 
both surprised and touched him. Am 
soap addict, full- or part-time, who ha 
ever felt a moment’s twinge of guilt a 
indulging a low taste in entertainmen 
should be pleased to find in Dai 
Wakefield such a distinguished defende 
of the habit. 

~AH 












Spanpavu by Albert Speer. Macmillan, 
$13.95. During the twenty years spent in 
prison for his service as Hitler’s archi- 
tect and minister of war production, Al- 
bert Speer succeeded in keeping, and 
periodically smuggling out, a diary. This 
document is fascinating reading on sev- 
eral counts, the first of which is Speer 
himself; the man is good company. His 
recollections of Hitler, his agonized and 
subtle analyses of his own guilt, his at- 
tempts to find the reasons for his admit- 
ted criminality, his ingenuity in finding 
projects to mitigate the boredom of 
confinement (one of them was an imag- 
inary hike around the world), the lively 
sketches of Hess, Dönitz, Neurath, and 
Schirach, are all steadily interesting. 
The diary reveals something else which 
the author may not specifically have in- 
tended, that is, the demoralizing effect 
of prison routine on everyone involved. 
Compared to ordinary pokeys, Spandau 
was a paradise of good behavior; yet 
petty quarrels, childish bullying, and 
tantrums over trifles were regular diver- 
sions with both guards and prisoners, il- 
licit communications with the outside 
world flourished, and not one prisoner 
altered his opinions as a result of his 
punishment. If this is what happens in a 
good prison, there seems little hope that 
the average establishment can improve 
anybody’s conduct. Translated by Rich- 
ard and Clara Winston. Photographs. 


Sun Crry by Tove Jansson. Pantheon. 
$7.95. Little actually happens in this 
novel about a group of senior citizens 
holed up in a St. Petersburg rooming 
house, but one is led on by the ex- 
pectation, based on their conflicting no- 
tions and characters, that something 
soon will. 





Tue Face or Linerty by James 
Thomas Flexner and Linda Bantel Sam- 
ter. Clarkson Potter, $15.95. Mr. Flex- 
ner’s essay on the American character 
as it had developed at the time of the 
Revolution is graceful and sensible but 
hardly exciting. Ms. Samter provides 
utilitarian short biographies of the sit- 
ters and painters represented in 98 
works reproduced from an exhibition of 
Revolutionary portraits held at the 
Amon Carter Museum of Western Art. 


wna 


There is much information in this book 
but, despite the 60 color plates, little 
charm. 


Lewis CARROLL by Jean Gattegno. 
Crowell, $8.95. Charles Dodgson’s activ- 
ities split into so many areas that Mr. 
Gattegno has subtitled his biography 
“Fragments of a Looking Glass,” and 
has dealt with his subject, not chrono- 
logically, but by tackling each of 
Dodgson’s occupations in a separate es- 
say. It is an odd method but works 
well, probably because Carroll-Dodgson 
was a mightily odd man. Translated by 
Rosemary Sheed. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, chronology, index. 





THE ADAMS CHRONICLES by Jack Shep- 
herd. Little. Brown, $17.50. Since this 
account of four generations of Adamses 
is “Presented in coordination with the 
Public Broadcasting Service television 
series of the same title,” controversial 
originality is not to be expected. Mr. 
Shepherd has made effective use of the 
ungodly mass of family papers; he 
presents the historical conditions under 
which the Adamses worked briskly and 
clearly; he does not sugar over cantan- 
kerous temperament and political mis- 
judgment, nor sweep the less creditable 
members of the tribe under the rug. He 
does, in short. a sound, straightforward 
job, which is no smali achievement 
when one considers that the job in 
question involves keeping track of 
twenty some people, variously occupied 
and often widely dispersed about the 
world, but all connected one way or an- 
other with over a century of major and 
frequently intricate historical events. 
Generous illustrations, bibliography, 
and index. 





In a SHALLOW GRAVE by James Purdy. 
Arbor House. $7.50. Mr. Purdy writes 
well and the opening of his novel, told 
in the bewildered, disgusted voice of a 
badly disfigured veteran of Vietnam, 
catches interest instantly. Then the tale 
fogs off into dim fantasy. 





AMERICAN FASHION edited by Sarah To- 
merlin Lee. Quadrangle. $35.00. The 
Fashion Institute of Technology has 
sponsored this riotously illustrated 
record of the work of Adrian, Main- 
bocher. McCardell, Norell, and Trigére. 
Anyone who loves clothes will revel in 
the show, and quite possibly weep over 
it as well. So many of the beautiful ma- 
terials are ne longer made; Adrian’s 
meticulous tailoring would be impos- 


sible today; and of the five brilliant de- 
signers, only Trigére still cuts. 





Bopycuarp oF Lies by Anthony Cave 
Brown. Harper & Row, $15.00. After all 
these years, what purports to be the 
whole truth about Allied intelligence 
stratagems against the Nazis may be 
more than every reader cares to know. 
But for those with a stubborn interest in 
intrigue, accident, and inspired duplic- 
ity, Mr. Brown’s history makes the best 
spy fiction look very tame indeed. 
Notes, sources. 





RAND MCNALLY ATLAS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION edited by Kenneth Ne- 
benzahl, text by Don Higginbotham. 
Rand McNally, $35.00. Battle maps, 
published in London with amazing 
speed and often embellished with pic- 
torial detail and opinionated text by the 
eyewitnesses who had drawn them, 
were the principal means by which the 
English public could follow the war in 
America. The examples assembled by 
Mr. Nebenzahl in four years of inter- 
national hunting-down are enlightening, 
usually handsome, and cover most of 
the major engagements of the Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Higginbotham’s text neatly 
fills in necessary historical background. 
A lovely book, and definitely one of the 
more valuable Bicentennial projects. 
Deluxe editions at $50.00 and, leather- 
bound, $100.00. 





FEATHERED SERPENT AND SMOKING 
Mirror by C. A. Burland and Werner 
Forman. Putnam’s, $12.95. Mr. For- 
man’s expert photographs illustrate a 
careful disentanglement of the in- 
tricacies of Aztec religion. It is impos- 
sible to arouse sympathy for a faith re- 
quiring so much bloody butchery, and 
Mr. Burland wastes no effort on the at- 
tempt. He concentrates on the almost 
Manichaean logic underlying Aztec 
theology and its effects on pre-Colum- 
bian society. ~Phoebe-Lou Adams 


Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS: 


Herbert Gold’s most recent book was 
My Last Two Thousand Years. 


Fred Hapgood is a science reporter for 
the Harvard News Office. 


Richard Lipez is a free-lance writer 
who lives in western Massachusetts. 





POET IN THIS Issue: 


Stanley Kunitz (page 77) is the author 
of A Kind of Order, A Kind of Folly. 





ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED | 











LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOKS 


BOOKPLATES 





BOOK PRINTING—Kigh quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and: prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
4A, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Elinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING CN A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285£, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001, 





WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 





RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, titer- 
ary, and professional. Reasonatie. Personalized, 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Davton, Washington 99328. 





EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca, 91105, 





POETRY MARKETS—Current, detaited list, $2.50. 
LYF-At. P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 





Writing and education consultants. All services 
available. Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 
and Development Company, Bo» #4391, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20012 (202) 723-1715. 








WANTED—Unique childrens’ plays. Ethnic, histori- 
cal, holiday etc. Preferably three to five charac- 
ters: State fee—Acceptance on publication. En- 
dose SASE. Playhouse Productions, Ltd., P.O. Box 
11256, Chicago, Illincis 60611 








THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF WRITERS welcomes 
all writers and literary arts teachers. Publication 
rot requisite. Details: P.O. Box 488, Lake Placid, 
NY 12946 (S.A.S.E.) 





BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44-A, 
Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—~WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries bey regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boicevile, N.Y. 12412. 





BOOKS: TV-TIRED? We sell good Americana! 
$1.00 brings three catalogues. BOOKWORM & SIL- 
VERFISH, Box 516, Wytheville, Va 24382 

Qut of Print. Send wants. Bookdealer, Dept. LC, 
39 No. Browning Ave, Tenafly, NJ. 07670 








25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40g a book han- 
cling. BOOKQUICK, E-1, Roseana, N.J. 07068 





A SWINBURNE FIRST EDITION 
an hitherto unpublished poem 
S EL 
with areintraductory Mote 
by John S. Mayfield 
Miniature book, size 1% by 2% inches, 24 pages. printed 


by Joh. Enschedé frometype on handmade all rag paper. 
Beautifully bound ia rez nigerian oasis. Edition limited to 
500 copies. $6.50, postpaid. 

ACHILLE J ST. ONGE, Peblisher 

Arden Rd.. Worcester, Ma. 01606 











PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising. promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press 
Dept. YKC, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





FICTION READERS: Monthly magazine describes 
every new novel, lets you choose reading from en- 
tire published output. Free sample: Schober, AMI, 
43 West 61st, NY 10023 


FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
imprinting and special. designing. Address .AN-.. 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O, Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 












Handwriting analyzed by. certified analyst. Con: 
fidential. Send handwriting aid $5.00 to Jane 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa, 18018 as 





ANTIQUE BUYING GUIDE, PRICES, ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS. 224 PAGES, BIG VALUE $2.50. TAM, 177 
LEXINGTON, WOBURN, MA 01801 





POETRY WANTED—Possibie inclusion in coopera: 
tive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALOMAR 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444A, Whittier, CA 
90607 





IN THERAPY? THINKING ABOUT IT? “PSYCHO 
THERAPY: AN ANALYTICAL OVERVIEW" $3.95 
FROM INTELLECT PRESS, BOX 4895, POUGH- 
KEEPSIE, N.Y. 12601 


PUBLISHER'S OVERSTOCKS, 


rs and reprints on all s bje 
books 
t fantasti 





remainders, im 


over 3,000 titles. If 
should see our big ca 
Write today for 


Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, Ct 06910 


rgains 








PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for 
free-lance writers. Each issue contains articles by 
leading authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute 
lists telling where to sell manuscripts. $9 a year. 
For trial 5-month subscription, mail $3 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 
02116. 








RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, litero. 
ary. and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. . - 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNUM: 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 





CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES | - 
F. D. BROWNE 


Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Camoridge, Massachusetts 02139 








PREDICT DEATH! Ancient astrological instructions. = 
$2.00. Box 28752, Greenville, S.C. 29613. rea 


RECORDS AND TAPES 
SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg... 


list 50¢. Brcadway/ Hollywood Recordings, George a 
town, Connecticut 06829. Phone: (203) 544-8288. 

















8-Track Stereo Tapes $2.98 each. Free Catalog, 
TRIANGLE ELECTRONICS, 56A Central Blvd., Mer: 
rick, N.Y. 11566 





CLASSICAL CASSETTES! FREE CATALOG. Better’ © 
quality. 50% less cost than records! CCC, Box. 
506AM, Sadie River, N.J. 07458 





MEDITATE Scientifically at Alpha. Psychic Healing, = 
Self Hypnosis Mastered. Hour Cassette $10.00: 
Parapsychoiogical Institute, Dept.-7, P.O. Box... 
2566, Sepulveda, Calif. 91343 “us 





CAMBODIA: THE POLITICS OF FOOD. Feb/Mar. 
Indochina Chronicie, 75¢. One-year subscription 
$10.00. Indochina Resource Center, P.O. Box 
4000-D, Berkeley, CA. 94704 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 





MUSIC 








APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMER: 
CAN INSTRUMENT, Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. Geerge Orthey, 432 8. 4th St. Newport. 4 
Pa. 17074, 





WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler: Eight countries~$3.98. FREE 
BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, 
Dana Point, California 92629 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 








ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





BOOKS .LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. 50¢ Stamps for Catalogs. Coleman Book 
Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, 
Calif. 90805 





FREE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE. No obligation. Clc- 
ver House, Box 5134-B. Santa Barbara, Ca. 93108 





Learn To Play The Recorder—Free Catalog~: 
Recorders, %ecorder Music, Beginners Birchwood 

Recorder, instruction Book $12.95. Amster 

Recorder Cempany, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas: 

78701 





Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps- 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci < 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th ` : 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th’: 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deak. 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle: 
mont, Mass 01339. 





ART 





OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE Box 3253x, San 


Clemente, CA 92672. Books, books, books. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


FINE ARTS CONSULTANT—Specializing in Prints 
1475-1975. Authenticates, appraises—gratis. Rep- 
resents sellers, buyers in negotiations and auction 
transactions. Advises businesses, collectors, inves- 
tors, executors, fiduciaries. Theodore B. Donson, 
50 West 57h, NYC 10019. (212) 581-3541. 








ART 


SCHOCLS & COLLEGES 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





Collectors Series'™ Lithographs. Airplane, Automo- 
bile, Railroad, Wildlife and other subjects. Send 
$1.00 for Catalog. Collectors Series™, Dept. T.A., 
Box 7919, Chicago, Illinois 60680 


COLORADO OUTDOOR LIVING CENTER. Teen- 
agers learn self-sufficiency. Small farm skills, seri- 
ous craftmanship, backpacking. Brochure. 
C.0.L.C. Rt. 1, Box 38A, Hotchkiss, CO. 81419 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 





FOOD 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A36, 799 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 10003. Free brochure. 





Collectors’ Recipes. Free list. P.O. Box 65, Point 
Richmond, California 94807 


ECOLOGY 
ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass, 02351 
STAMPS 
> GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 


lecting can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 

















100 different. used U.S. commemoratives, $2.00. 
Quality material. No approvals. N. Lynch, 137 Ma- 
plewood, Sycamore, Ill. 60178 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE GRADUATE INSTITUTE IN 
LIBERAL EDUCATION, an accredited, nondiscri- 
> minatory institution approved for the M.A. and 

teacher recertification, announces its tenth annual 

summer session, June 20-August 13. No text- 
books, No Lectures, No written examinations. 
‘Small classes meet for abundant open discussion 
of great books of western civilization. Write: Grad- 
uate Institute, St. John's College, Santa Fe, NM 
87501 











> FLORIDA KEYS COED HIGHSCHOOL AS FAMILY 

AND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY CAMP. Start Anytime. 
Six Teachers, thirty kids. Strong foundation, enor- 
mous enrichment. Free brochure details both 
school (Grades Seven-Twelve) and Camp (Ages 
Nine-Seventeen). ABBOTT SCHOOL. Living and 
Learning Center. P.O. Box 285 A, Key Largo, Fla. 
305-245-4610. 





v DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers, Twenty sports; outdoor program. Strong 
sense of community. Admissions without regard 
to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, 
< Admissions, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 
12125 





PARENTS-ADVISORY SERVICE: Independent 
schools & private summer programs. Since 1936. 
For referrals & 336-page Educational Register, 
give age, grade, interests, needs, geo. preference 
& entrance date. Include $1.00 for postage & han- 
dling. Vincent-Curtis, Rm. 25A, 224 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, MA 02116 





: WOODSTOCK COUNTRY SCHOOL—a small, secon- 
dary, coeducational boarding school of about 100 
students, pioneer of the WOODSTOCK PLAN of 
year-round, on-campus and off-campus terms. 
Founded in 1945 and located on a 300-acre Ver- 
mont farm, the school offers a full elective aca- 
demic curriculum with special strengths in the hu- 
manities, arts, music, drama, the environmental 
and natural sciences, as well as opportunities for 
independent study. Student participation in the 
operation of the school. Students are admitted 
each term. Terms begin January 4, March 28, 
June 27, and September 25. For further informa- 
tion write or call Peter J. Holland, Box A, Wood- 
stock Country School, South Woodstock, VT 
05071, (802) 457-2670. Interviews, including over- 
night visit, encouraged. 


Honest work sought. Gladly travel. Gary, Monica, 
Box 312, Kauai 96746. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS Current school, 
college openings fist in U.S. $5.95 Abroad $5.95. 
Leading placement sources U.S. $3.95, Foreign 
$4.95. EISL Box 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162. 





BOOMING MIDDLE EAST Jobs!!! $800-$5000 
Monthly! All Occupations! Free Transportation! Di- 
rectory/Forms $2.00, Worldwide, Boz 948-T, Long 
Beach, California 90801. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS! Over 100 Countries 
. .. Now Hiring! All Occupations. $800-$5000 
Monthly. Latest Printouts $2.00. Jobworld, 6311-T 
Yucca, Los Angeles, California 90028 





HELP MAKE A BETTER WORLD 


Learn A Language, History, Culture Volunteer for 
PEACE CORPS opportunities, Architects/planners, 
MBAs, CPAs, Nurses, math/science degrees, agricul- 


ture, engineering. Africa, Asia, So. America, Pacific. 
Transportation, living, medical expenses paid. U.S. citi- 
zen. Singles er coupes only. Apply/information: Lynn 
Rotenberg, ACTION, ORC Box P-12, Washington, D. C. 
20525. 








OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport. Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 


YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $3.25. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 





Overseas Employment . . . Free Details. Wages, 
Contractors, Countries and Occupations. GLOBAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 131 East 12th St., Box 808-V, Na- 
tional City, California 92050 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 651, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 15¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659, 





INDEPENDENT “ANTIQUE” PHOTO PARLOUR 
can return your investment in 2 weeks! Not a 
franchise; no experience necessary. Send $1.00 
for sample and particulars. Prot. Bloodgood, Dept. 
A-1, 3837 Mariana, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93105. 





$20 PER HOUR. Spare time. At home. Complete 
kit ‘details send $1.00 P.O. Box 2283, Castro Val- 
ley, CA 94546 





OVER $16.50 an hour. Spare time at home! Rub- 
ber Stamp industry needs small manufacturers. 
We furnish all equipment and know-how! Particu- 
lars free! Write: Roberts, Room RC-113-FC, 1512 
Jarvis, Chicago, Ill. 60626. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-K, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas’ and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill international Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Eurape, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-000+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YO, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs. on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angales, Wash. 98362. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Compiete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-Y0, indianapolis, indiana 46229 





WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Boz 1015G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


FREE! “Turn $10 into $1,000!" Hotline, Box 3155- 
AC, Springfield, Missouri 65804 





STUFF ENVELOPES. $25.00 HUNDRED. FREE 
SUPPLIES. SEND STAMPED ENVELOPE. ISCO 
3835 42nd, SAN DIEGO, CA. 92105 





STUFF ENVELOPES $25.00 HUNDRED. Send 25¢ 
and self-addressed, stamped envelope, M.R. John- 
ston, 408 A Oakdale Drive, Hohenwaid, Tenn. 
38462 





REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! ‘Canadian Land Opportunities" includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 6586-YO, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 








CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men’s paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS ... Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive “Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer’s Guide” .. . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YO, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20009 





AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Heights Housing Office, 
3380 Lee Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 
751-2155. 






















REAL ESTATE 


TRAVEL 


MISCELLANY 





HAWAII 
HONOLULU ESTATE 

Secluded beachfront Polynesian estate. Relax in year round 
~$outh sea surf and splendor on your own sandy beach on world 

famous. Diamond Head. 

Sonvenient to everything. Spacious 4 bedrooms 4% baths—alt 

ankgatties, Reservations weekly, monthly, seasonal. 

: em 


Diamond Roac 
HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 8816 








VACATIONS 





“HIGH HAMPTON INN & COUNTRY CLUB. in 
“Southern Blue Ridge Mtns. at 3600 feet. Spec- 
tacular scenery. Rustic decor. Good food. Private 
18-hole golf course. 8 tennis courts. (Special 
golf/tennis package available.) 3 lakes. Fishing. 
Boating. Swimming. PRIVATE STABLES. Skeet & 
trap field. Write or phone 704-743-2411. High 
o Hampton inn, 124 Laurel Rd., Cashiers, N.C. 
28717 








‘Begutiful villa on bluff overlooking sea. Three bed- 
rooms, swimming pool en serene untouristy south 
shore, $400.00 weekly includes howsekeeper. Fe- 
oo Hce Manzelli, 552 Riverside Dr., N.Y.C. 10027. 
-AC2-2981. 





VACATION RENTALS 





JAMAICAN beachfront villa, four bedrooms, maid- 
cook, $200-$340 depending season, number. 
Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 06112 (203) 
247-0759. 





Near BERKELEY AND SAN FRANCISCO, profes- 
sor's fully furnished heme, wooded setting, avail- 
ble 6/15 - 9/1. (415) 254-1791 


TRAVEL GUIDES 








EUROPE? STAY IN A GASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
with 1975 supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustratians, rates, maps, histories, 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE~-$2.10. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters. 
TravLtips, 40-21AF Bell. Bayside, N.Y. 11361 


TRAVEL 








COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 

fortable French home is rurat BURGUNDY to real- 
~ istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at.a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89140. Pont Sur Yorne, France 


SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Air tours of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Utah and Arizona. Camping, hiking, rid- 
ing, rafting. Geology, archaeology, ecology, his- 
tory. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, Santa Fe, N.M. 
87501. 





Cruise heartland America aboard the legendary 
overnight steamboat Delta Queen. Or the luxu- 
rious new Mississippi Queen. Discover the ever 
changing vistas of the mighty Mississippi or the 
beautiful Ohio. Tour historic old river ports. Savor 
old South delicacies. Plunkin’ banjos. Authentic 
dixieland jazz. Gracious service. For 1976 cruise 
brochure write The Deita Queen, Dept. AC 03, 322 
East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 





BIKE TOUR FRANCE 3 weeks, Sept. Guided rides 
on quiet roads. Visit country churches, village 
markets, chateaux, museums. Cost covers airfare, 
hotels, two meals daily: $1,185. For details, write: 
Jerry Simpson, Box 1392, Charlotte, N.C. 28232. 





FAMILY OF MAN TOURS, planned with UNICEF of- 
fer thirty adults memorable, enjoyable world travel 
programs. Write Harold Kuebler, Director, 639 
Park Ave, Huntington, N.Y. 11743 





MUST YOU TRAVEL AS #99 


NO! NOR AS ANY NUMBER. TRUE GROUP TRAVEL IS 


CHEAPER, BUT IS CHEAPNESS ALL YOU WANT IN LIFE? 
TAKE A PREPLANNED QUALITY TRIP. PLANNED WITH 48 


YEARS EXPERTISE. GO WHERE AND WHEN YOU WISH. 
TELL US WHAT YOU WANT—NO OBLIGATION, WE WILL 
SEND A SUGGESTED ITINERARY WITH QUOTATION. 


ARNOLD TOURS INC. coston we onie 
FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 
GAF COLOR SLIDES All countries. Catalog 25¢. 


Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55423 











FREE 35MM Color Slide Encyclopedia. Same slides 
used in TV, national magazines. 126-pages indi- 
vidual listings. Write Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 
55-36, Los Angeles, Ca 90025 





and shorts, sound and silent, 
black/white film classics. Bogart. Popeye, Barry- 


1576-AT, South Bend. Indiana 46634 

UNUSUAL GIFTS 
BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM-—world's best; 
holds 200 cards—$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 











LONDON. There's a umque, luxury ‘pension’: Cen- 
trai, private and informal, called NUMBER SIX- 
TEEN. it’s for thase who prefer NOT to pay 
oo"Grand Hotel’ prices. P6 Sumner Flace, LONDON 
(2 SW7, ENGLAND. 


BACKGAMMON—America’s hottest game sensa- 
tion folding magnetzed board 72°" X 8” with 
complete instructions. Guaranteed. $7.50 from 
Grand Design, 8648 Oketo, Dept. A, Niles, illinois 
60648 





COME BACKPACKING ANB FISHING 
IN THE IDAHC PRIMITIVE AREA 


Equipment. meats, guiding, and some of the east seer: country 
in the Continental U.S. For a uiy relaxing vacation, and the soli- 
: tude of wilderness idaho-styiz. 

We are licensed and bonded.-write: David Petersen 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S oe 
SPECIAL g 
Box 9252, Mèsčow, Idaho 83343 
(208; 882-1955 





OFFICIAL BICENTENBIAL 90 minute AUTO & 
“WALKING TOUR CASSETTE TAPES. historic Wash- 


~ ington, Maryland, Virginia. KNOW BEFORE YOU 


GG. $6.99 ppd. Free brochure. Enjoy Commu- 
“nicating, Dept: AM, 2420 T. St. N.=., Washington, 
E. 20002. ; : 





TELEPHONE MONITOR! Record business, personal 
conversations automatically. Limit unauthorized 
calls! Also, PORCELAINS! TOYS! GIFTS! JEWELRY! 
30% OFF, postpaid! 171-page catalog, $2. AM3, 
Box 192, Griffith, IN 46319 





LIMITED EDITIONS by VERMONT CRAFTSMEN! 
Shaker furniture, handwoven articles, quilts, 
clocks, dolls, much more. Catalog $1.00, re- 
fundable with order. ROUTE TWO, Box 627-A2, 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 


MISCELLANY 








Learn professional astrology at home. Write World 
Astrological Services, inc., Box 471-AM, Murray, 
Ky. 42071 


} 
i 
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EXECUTIVE DECISION MAKER. An electronic to 
P.O. B. 13451, Kansas City, Mo. 64199 








INSTANT MEMORY . . . New ways to remember. 
No memorization. Release “photographic 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary. 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute. of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 : 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 





HUMANISM. Share the common sense philosophy’ 
of Buckminster Fuller, Margaret Sanger, Julia 
Huxley, Bertrand Russell. Free information: Ame 
can Humanism Association, Dept. A, 602 Thir 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 





ZERO CASH BUSINESSES! COSIGNORS! 100% Fi: 
NANCING! BGS INTERNATIONAL.3, 210 Fifth Av 
nue, NY, NY 10010 





BACKACHE? Relief or no cost. For details, write 
Anderson, Box 301-K, Chicago 60690 








ADD FUN TO JOHNNY'S MATH. 100.,.whimsica 
“SMAD” (- x + +) stickers. $1.00 postpai 
Smad, 5621 Peabody, Long Beach, Calif. 90808 








Your name or favorite saying handprinted in 
graceful ARABIC script. Names $3. Sayings $5. 
Naciri, 2414 Pierce 1109W, Nashville, TN 37212. 


AEEA, 


WILL KIT—inciudes 64-page attorney's booklet 
and 4 Will Forms. Only $3.00. (FREE: ‘Person 
Assets Record" and ‘‘Executor’s Duties.”} Associ- 
ates, 4522 Woodman, Suite C-213, Sherman Oak: 
Calif. 91423 














Collector wants English cups/saucers also Royal 
Crest Wildflower sterling silver flatware. Free tist 
surplus cups/saucers. Geiser, R. #1, Box 426, 


| Rolla, Mo. 65401 





| “GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 
SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features | 
color and | i 
| PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus 
more, Garbo, Chaplin. Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our | 
Gang, etc. etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box , 


Whittemore, Box 2065AJ. Hanover, Mass. 02339. 








927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245, 





THE BERKELEY CENTER—offering an intensive 
experience in individual primal process. 1925 Wal 
nut St., Berkelay, Ca. 94704, 415-548 3543 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





BOSTON~—AUSTIN INSTITUTE, INC., will soon: 
open an Institute in Boston. A therapist who has. 
undergone therapy at the Primal Institute will be: 
in Boston for interviews this Spring. Contact Aus: 
tin Institute, inc., 5000 North Lamar, Austin,” 
Texas 78751 é 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 50CO North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov’s Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. : 





CATALOGS! Receive many! Catalog Directory, 
$2.00. Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 





INDIVIDUALIZED PHOTO STAMPS, POSTERS, ZO: 
DIACS. Rush stamped envelope. SETMARK, P.O. 
Box 433, Westwood, Mass. 02090 2 

















MISCELLANY 
HANG. A POET, lI handprint and frame your fa 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 


“Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 n 


“-LONELY???, FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. .- 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





NOAINEN E MARK PELGRIN'S moving _ 
story of how he faced 
his own impending death. 
Edited by Sheila Moon & Elizabeth B. Howes 






























E Doctors, spiritual advisers, and reviewers 
have greatly praised this modest book as’, 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- P | 
national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. calming and inspiring for sufferers and for 


Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany’ survivors. Beautiful and illuminating, it is a 


i e 
“SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, ; l m e testament to the triumph of the human spirit. 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 Softbound edition, 159 pages, $2.95. l 





















































PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! information: CHESSNUTS, e " 
-0 25B Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906 a 1976 Quest Book . . . at bookstores 
7 0) l e or postpaid promptly from Quest Books Dept. AM, 
SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, with members in 48 306 West Geneva Road, Wheaton, tilinois 60187. 


states, gets the cultured marriage-oriented ac- 
- quainted. Box AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 























PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list. 
50¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Groves, 


Mo, $3110 -| | The story of this family is 


GEMSTONE WESTERN STYLE BELT BUCKLES set $ : 
with large highly polished red-orange carnelian or h Q f Am lf 
black onyx agate. Fast service. Guaranteed satis- t le story O erica itse . 
faction. $9.50 Postpaid. Brummitt’s, 410 N. Own- 
by, LaPlata, Mo. 63549 





And it’s now one of America’s most widely televised stories. 
: Published in conjunction with the highly publicized, lavishly 
MAKE INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS using t nae 

acorder Tapexchange, Murray, Kentucky 42071 produced PBS-TV series, THE ADAMS CHRONICLES tells the 
5 story of two presidents of the United States, a railroad mag- 
HOW. INTELLIGENT ARE YOU? SELF-SCORING nate, cabinet officers, an alcoholic and a suicide— Adamses 


TEST REVEALS YOUR [.Q. IMMEDIATELY. $2.50 f ae , ve 
‘GUARANTEED. STEFFENS. BOX 624, CRANFORD, all. Drawn from their letters, diaries and journals, this is an 








‘Nd. 07016. enthralling text-and-picture history of four generations of one 
of America’s greatest families. 





Script Labels! Distinctive—to 4 lines!! Order 500 
1 now-—$1.00—-guaranteed! Bertram Press, Box 302, 
oDesk 4CV3, Beltsville, MD 20705 





EMPLOYMENT!!! U.S.!! FOREIGN! Skilled. Un- 
o skilled. Equal Opportunity. All Fields. Directory, 

“Applications, Resume instructions—$3.00, Na- 
tional Information, Dept. 6-3, 422 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





CLASSIFIED RATES 
THE ADAMS CHRONICLES 


Four Generations of Greatness 
by Jack Shepherd with an 
introduction by Daniel J]. Boorstin. 
With 69 pages of full-color 
illustrations plus 72 illustrations in 
black and white. 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word min... 
| Per word 6 times in one contract year 
Per word 12 times in one contract yea 
Classified Display: 1 time--$90 per col. inc 
6 times--$80 per col. inch 
12 times--$70 per col. inch 





















“Copy should be received by the 15th of second month 


prior to isme, Payment for initial insertion must arcom- 
copy. Adjustments on word count will be made if 

ary. The Atlantic reserves the right to refuse adver- 
tisernents which we consider to be of questionable taste 
or intent. 





$17.50 at all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 





| For two or more insertions, payment must be received 
by the Ist of month prior to date of each issue. 













Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip code 
counts as one word. We do not accept Atlantic box num- 
bers at this time. If possible, please send sample or in- 
elude brochure about product/service being advertised. 

` This step will ensure insertion without delay. Í 

















Please write for additional information: 








Jo-Ann isaacson 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
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17 mg. “tar; 1.1 mg, nicetine, 

av. per cigarette-—hard pack, by FTC Method; 

18 mg. “tar; 1.1 mg. nicatine, 

av. per cigarette--- soft pack, FTC Repart, Nov. ‘75. 











DEWA R’S, PROFILES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label’) 


RAQUEL RAMATI 


Ai A 


HOME: New York City. 

AGE: 34 

PROFESSION: Architect/Urban Designer 

HOBBIES: Graphic art, tennis, people. 

MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: Tolstoy's 

“Anna Karenina” 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Headed the 

urban design group which devised a plan to 

preserve and revitalize New York's Little Italy. 

QUOTE: “The built environment is a reflection 

of our culture. A cityscape reveals where we are 
at, how we feel about our community and how 

much we respect ourselves. To an urban designer, 

a good urban environment is one which gives us 

a sense of place, joy, and freedom of choice.” 

PROFILE: Sophisticated. Persuasive. 

Concerned about how the urban environment 

affects the people who live in it. 

SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Labele” 








BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY » 86.8 PROOF e ©SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., N. YU N Y 





A uthentic. There are more than a thousand ways 
to blend whiskiesin Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
for Dewar's “White Label." The quality standards estab- 
lished in 1846 have never varied. into each drop go only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 


Hebrides. Dewars never varies. 











































































































































































































































































































THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


BY THOMAS GRIFFITH 


A NEW JOEN CHEEVER STORY 
LPRACTICE: DOCTORS. PATIENTS. AND LAWYERS 
THE CIA/ FBI JUNGLE BY SANFORD J. UNGAR 





DEWAR’S, PROFILES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label”) 


NAOMI SIMS 


HOME: New York City 

AGE: 26 

PROFESSION: Writer, businessw oman, one of 
America’s most original ‘ana successful 

wig designers 


HOBBIES: Collecting contemporary art, 
Southern cooking, water-skiing. 


MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “Pathos of Power” 
by Kenneth Clark 


LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Wrote the 
encyclopedic “Naomi Sims’ Health and Beauty 
for the Black Woman.” 


QUOTE: “I feel that true beauty must be a 
reflection of the spirit as well as a quality of the 
face or body. Good health is crucial to beauty, 
and too many women overlook the importance of 
an annual checkup.” 


PROFILE: Determined to use her experience as 
one of the world’s top fashion models to help Black 
women have better health and better self-images. 


SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Label è 





D SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF + @SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., N. Y., N. Y. 





‘White Label 


DEWARS O 
Rexoeo Scoren Whitt 





Authentic. There are more than a thousand ways 
žo blend whiskiesin Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
tor Dewar's “White Label.” The quality standards estab- 
fished in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 


Hebrides. Dewars never varies. 






252 HELTER 


Hia With choices like these. no wonder 


Murders Ar 


n the Book-of-the-Month Club 


(Pub price $10: 


THE GULAG i s : $ 
BRCMPELAGD Vo) 485 HOUT is Americas Bookstore. 


SOLZHENETAYN WOODY ALLEN 
(Pub price $12.50) tPub price $7.95: 




























































472 Pub i 438 Pub 363 Pub na 
price $18 price $12.50 price $8.95 price $8.95 price $7.95 price $5.95 
346 THE VERDICT 5». 154 THE PILGRIMS 343 THE DICTIONARY 157 CRAIG CLAIBQANES 


HILDEGARD KNEF By FRANCIS IWLLON OF MISINFORMATION FAVORITES FROM THE 


So \Pab price $10} iPub price $7.95) by TOM BL eo NEW YORK TIMES 
> c 4 } paaa a 
S AEG INVESTING IN 336 BIRTH WITHOUT (Pub price, Se ERATA 
ANTIQUES AND VIOLENCE by 595 MONEY: Whence (Pub price $10) 
POPULAR COLLECTIBLES FREDERICK LEBOVER it Came, Where It Went 
FOR PLEASURE AND Photographs by JOHN KENNETH 376 TOTAL FITNESS 
PROFIT by Marian iPub price $7.95) GALBRAITH IN 30 MINUTES A WEEK 





and CHARLES KLAMKIN iPub price $10) by LAURENCE E. 
Photographs 207 THE HAMMOND MOREHOUSE, PH.D., 
(Pub price $8.95) oie ATLAS (0) and LEONARD GROSS 
. uperior Edition i x 

447 THE GREAT (Pub price $12) {Pub price $6.95) 
RAILWAY BAZAAR: By í 173 THE WAR 

Train Through Asia 443 POWERS OF MIND AGAINST THE 

by PAUL THEROUX br Anan Stei THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree JEWS 1833-1946 
(Pab price $10) EP TEE to buy four Club choices within a year at substantial By URN Bis Maps 

BTO LETTERS OME savings on most books you choose. iPub price $15) 


1950-1983 hy 
SYLVIA PLATH 
Selected & edited with 
commentary by 
AURELIA SCHOBER 


BAE they enliven the mind and inspire 
stimulating conversations, books like the ones 
included here are essential reading for intelligent 





PLATH. Pus. a 

(Pub price $12.50) people everywhere. And there s no more agreeable 
654 THOMAS and thrifty way to get them than by shopping in 
JEFFERSON: An ; America’s Bookstore — the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Intimate History by wae sito A service that provides exceptional convenience, it 


FAWN M, BRODIE 


F M, BRODIE offers you the opportunity to choose regulary from 























price $12.50) 409 CENTENNIAL br among a wide range of important and interesting 
n JAMES A, MICHENER books in the comfort of your home. And when you 
eee urereet tPuh price $12.50 decide on the particular book you want, it's delivered 
— SOLVED by 232 CONVERSATIONS straight to your door— saving you time, money and 
3 LAWRENCE DAVID WITH KENNEDY by effort. Continued membership brings you the added 
rice $15 } tus tes f k : 
P po ice So BENIAMIN Ge e benefit of the Book-of-the-Month Club’s unique 257° Pub 
499 THE BOOK OF £ (Pub price $7.95) Book-Dividend® pian — a sensible way to build a price $10 
ABIGAIL AND JOHN 382 TENNESSEE superb home library and save 70% or more on 
Tce of the WILLIAMS MEMOIRS publishers’ list prices. Begin by choosing any four 150 BURR ta 
1962-1784. Edited by Photographs of the extraordinary books here for only $1. iPub price $8.95) 
Lo He BUTTERFIELD. (Pub price $8.95: 
MARC PRIEDLAENDER 
atd MARY<10 KLINE hc a ns Sa Ses ma Was ves mx No aan abs ie sins Seen as as ep ln ei Tc ii cn iin a alan id, sk 
(Pub price $15) E 
556 HUMBOLDT'S Book-of-the-Month Club, inc., Camp Hill, Penasyivania 17012 6-AB-4 INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 


FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT 


GFT by SAUL BELLOW 


(Pub price $10) Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send me 


the four volumes whose numbers I have indicated in boxes at right, billing 
me $1.00 for all four volumes. I agree to purchase at least four additional 
Selections or Alternates during the first year I am a member, paying in most 
cases special members’ prices. My membership is cancelable any time aftes 
1 buy these four books. A shipping charge is added to all shipments. 
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BUC LEY, IR. 

iPub price $7.95) 
219 BREACH OF 
FAITH: The Fall of 


Richard Nixon dy 
THEODORE H WHITE 


{Pub price $10.95) 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHH 


e In addition to getting four books for $1 when you jein, œ If you want the Selectionsveu 
you keep saving substantially on most of the books you will be shipped :o you automatic) 
buy. e If you do not want the Selection “Or yi 

e And these are true savings because every book offered the Alternates Gr no book at all — simply indicate your: 
is identical to the publisher's edition in content, format, decision on the reply form enclosed with the. News and: 
size and quality. mail it so we'll receive it by the date specified. 

o You'll Jearn about the coming Selection and Alternates e If, because of late mail delivery of the News: you 
in the Book-of-the-Month Club News, a Hterary maga- should receive a Selection without having had 10 days 
zine sent to you fifteen times a year (approximately to decide wheter you want it, that Selection may be 
every three and a half weeks). returned at Clud expense. 


446 Pub 
price $10.35 


Prices shown are publishers’ U.S. 
prices. Outside the U.S., prices are 
generally somewhat higher. 









Literacy, plain or visual 


A very bright man of our acquaintance, a professor of phys- 
ics and engineering who is making important technological 
contributions toward an unlimited supply of energy for the 
world, is a reader of The New Yorker. He finds the writing 
it publishes engrossing, superb, etc, but claims he could not 
read it but for the drawings and advertising illustrations that 
relieve its pages. 

This is by way of bringing up the subject of “visual liter- 
acy,” which often starts an argument. There are those who 
say it is a buzzword to support the peddling of audiovisual 
stuff to the schools. As it happens, we are a manufacturer of 
equipment and raw stock for audiovisuals. When visual im- 
ages find uses, we can pay salaries and dividends, But visual 
images don’t find uses just because we promote a buzzword. 
These uses have been developed by people whose only busi- 
ness is the education of the young. 

Not so long ago as cultural history goes, one went to a 
palace or a church to see a vivid visual image. When the 
printed word became cheap, ordinary people learned to read 
words. The printed word became a model for expression in 
one’s own words. Now we are in a time when the flood of 
visual imagery seems to wash away the accurate and sensi- 
tive use of words. For better or worse, one discovers now at 
a very tender age that images are easier to read than words. 

Instead of deploring that fact, say the advocates of teach- 
ing visual literacy in the schools, let us use it to promote the 
articulate use of words, They propose to employ the creat- 
ing, reading, and discussion of visual images for irrigation, 
not washout. Many classroom techniques toward that end 
are now available. Teachers can learn about them in detail 
by making interest known to J. L. Debes, Department SST, 
Kodak, Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 

If you have read this far, you deserve compliments on your 
persistence. You are, we suspect, one of a small minority of 
readers of this magazine. Most people abandon an unillus- 
trated bare stream of words like this. We don’t blame them. 
There are too many other rewarding attractions for the eye 
and, through it, the mind. 
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THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


A Special Supplement, pages 46-93 
by Thomas Griffith 





Part One: Liking It As It Is 
1. Rain, rain, go away 
2. People, people, stay away 
3. Wherever there is a fir tree 
4. By nature possessed 


Part Two: Dilemmas of a Diminished Bonanza 
5. Power to the people, or Roll on, Columbia, no 
more 
6. The trees will all be even on top 
7. If you can’t fish, blame an Indian 
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8. One part northwesterner, two parts American 
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THE 
EDITORS 
PAGE 





t seems only yesterday that the new man in this 

chair was promising you that The Atlantic 

would “survey the world with an optimist’s 
eye and a skeptic’s squint, trying to abjure trifles, 
to look beyond the awkward incidents of the hour, 
and to illuminate the long sweep of events—and 
find excitement in so doing.” Only yesterday? It 
was ten blinking years ago! 

Well, no crying over spent time. It has been a 
decade more suited to the skeptic’s squint than the 
optimist’s eye. The editor must admit that he did 
not always succeed in abjuring trifles (for example, 
look at page 102, if memory needs refreshing) and 
during the period he and his associates did submit 
to the necessity of dwelling on several of the all- 
too-numerous awkward incidents that have af- 
flicted society since 1966. Whether the promise to 
illuminate has been kept? We leave that up to you, 
dear readers, the many of you faithful through 
those ten mercilessly fleet years and the many 
other thousands of you who have come aboard 
along the way. As for the last part of that old 
pledge, the editor confesses that it was self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy. He has found excitement all along 
the way and is grateful to all in the small world of 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, and the large world 
outside who have made that possible. Here’s 
squinting at you. 


n editor may be many things, depending on 
who is cursing, deploring, or otherwise 
characterizing him at any one time. He is 

also a marriage broker of sorts, trying from week 
to week or month to month to marry the right 
writer to the right idea at the right time. In March 
of 1975, for instance, The Atlantic married a flock 
of writers to the state of Texas with predictably 
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lively, even raucous results and only a few angry 
cries for an immediate annulment. This spring you 
are uy invited to the coupling of Mr. 
Thomas Griffith, late of 
Seattle, Washington, and. 
now of New York and 
a» Long Island, and the big 
a © region of America called | 
"the Pacific Northwest: 
The two seem truly 
_ meant for each other. a 
| Tom Griffith grew up — 
in Seattle and worked as — 
a newspaper reporter — 
there before moving east 
_to a Nieman Fellowship 
at Harvard and then to 

iis Time magazine as a_ 
Thomas Griffith writer and, subsequently, 
sensor editor. He served as senior staff editor of all 
Time Inc. publications and as the last editor of 
Life magazine. He has written two books, one 
about American society (The Waist-High Culture) 
and one about his beloved craft of journalism (How 
True), and his column, “Party of One,” has become an 
every-other-month fixture in this magazine. 

To prepare his article on the Pacific Northwest, 
Griffith made two trips around the region, driving. _ 
360@ miles and spending fifty days in observing, — 
interviewing, and absorbing the look and fecl of 
the region and the frame of mind of the people 
who live there. The result, a Special Supplement > 
beginning on page 46, combines the literary, 
reportorial, and judgmental skills of a superb — 


journalist. 
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Title. The primary criterion for selection by 
Quality Paperback Book Club is of course 
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Paper. We select books that are printed on 
heavy, opaque stock —~ the kind of paper 
that resists yellowing and doesn’t strain 
your eyes with annoying glare. 


Design. The books we offer members are 
chosen for thesr esthetic appeal as well as 
their literary merit. Covers, typography 
and artwork make Quality Paperback selec- 
tions a delight to both hand and eye. 


Binding. all the books we offer are ange 
bound éof:en secured with costly stitching) 
to withstand years.of openings and closings. 
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MALPRACTICE 


The Los Angeles jury decided unani- 
mously. They saw it as a clear case of 
medical malpractice and awarded the 
-forty-year-old woman plaintiff $675,000, 
Three years earlier, while attempting to 
determine if the woman had cancer, a 
Surgeon had used a biopsy needle 
“which had broken off and lodged deep 
in her spine. After hearing testimony 
from medical experts on both sides, the 
jury judged that not only had the physi- 
cian performed the procedure poorly, 
but he also had failed to take adequate 
measures for locating and removing the 
eedle. Although the test showed that 
the woman did not have cancer, the 
broken-off needle left her in constant 
‘pain, and she still cannot sit or stand 
‘for long periods of time. The woman 
blames the medical mishap for the 
breakup of her marriage, since she has 
been unable to enjoy sexual relations, 
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This case illustrates, in maay respects, 
what has become known as the medical 
malpractice crisis: a doctor accused of 
medical negligence, a patient who felt 
that her best chance for adequate com- 
pensation lay in the courts, a team of 
lawyers familiar with the sub:le nuances 
of medica! science and technology, 
medical witnesses willing to testify 
against a colleague, and finally, a 
“guilty” verdict and a large award. 

On the day when the jury rendered 
its decision, physicians in California 
were, for the second time in a year, 
striking against their patients and bang- 
ing the political drum for legislative re- 
lief from enormous malpractice insur- 
ance premiums; this was the true root 
of the malpractice crisis as they saw it. 
Within a year, the price mary of them 
would have to pay for malpractice in- 
surance had risen spectacularly. For an 
orthopedist, the expected jump in an- 
nual premium was from about $7000 to 
about $36,000. And the physicians were 









































aware of the gloomy statistics which in-. 
dicated that one out of four of their 
number would be sued at least once’ 
during his career. (The national aver- 
age, which appears to be growing as the 
crisis spreads to other states, is about 
one in ten.) 

Along with physicians in New York, 
Florida, Texas, and several other states 
where malpractice suits are common 
and insurance rates high, the California 
doctors believe that what is happening 
to them will soon be happening to their — 
colleagues in other parts of the country. — 
They point to a recent survey of the 
American Medical Association which- 
indicates that states where malpractice 
suits have been rare, such as Arizona, | 
Arkansas, North Carolina, and Rhode. 
Island, are now experiencing increasing 
litigation and rising insurance rates. In 
Alaska, about 30 percent of the state’s 
physicians are “going bare,” that is, 
practicing without benefit of malpractice _ 
insurance, rather than paying what they ` 
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ne of a series of reports 


Now that you've invented the 
_ telephone, Professor Bell, how can- 
you make it so people can afford it? | 


Alexander Graham Bell’s fingers 
were all thumbs in mechanical matters. He 
-had a sensitive ear, en original mind, and a 


deep knowledge of speech and hearing. 
=- These assets enabled him to invent the 


telephone “mentally” But translating the 
concept into a working model required 
mechanical gits he did not possess. And 
- manufacturing telephones for use by the 
public posed still other problems. 


Al exander Graham Be ils first telephone 


To be fair, very few people had any 


experience fabricating electrical devices in 


1873, when Fell began the investigations 
Le that led to the telephone. Samuel F.B. 
Morse’ telegraph, invented in 1835, was 
the only important commercial use yet 
made of electricity. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology was only 14 years old. 
_. Thomas Edison’s electric light was still 
ome years in the future. 


In the United States, some of the 
most concentrated work on new applic 
tions of electricity was being done in the 
workshop of Charles Williams, Jr. at 109- 
Court Street, Boston. Inventors including | 
Edison took their ideas to Williams, who 
translated them into working models—or _ 
more often, into models that did not 
work. 


Bell sought Wil- 
liams aid in 1874. The 
helper assigned to him 
in January 1875 was 
Thomas A. Watson, 
aged 20. Bell was 27. 
The two comple- 
mented each other 
marvelously. Watson 
had his own sort of genius—for the practi- 
cal business of putting together metal and 
wood and glass to form devices that would 
do what he wanted. The collaboration be- 
tween the two men produced, on Marc 
10, 1876, that famous first telephone cal 
“Mr. Watson, come here. I want to see you 


Thomas A, Watson. 


Bell foresaw a time when telephone 
service would link the cities of the world. 
But that required vast improvements in the. 
telephone and in telephone connections. 
The newborn Bell Telephone Company set 
out to make those improvements. Watson 
hired two assistants, and began what would 
be called today a research and development 


















gnèto to ring a bell. Williams began 
manufacturing Watson’s designs. The in- 
vention’s financial backers organized tele- 
phone companies in various cities, raised 
additional capital, and hired a General 
Manager, Theodore N. Vail. 


The Western Electric M FENY NA Chicago 1881 
By 1879 demand for telephones ex- 
ded the capacity of Williams’ shop. 
anufacturers in Indianapolis, Cincinnati 
nd Baltimore were licensed to make tek- 
hones under the Bell patents. More were 
needed. One company in Chicago had 
gained considerable expertise in making 
telegraph equipment. Years later, Watson 
reminisced, “When a piece of equipment 
built by Western Electric came into our 
shop...we always used to admire the su- 
perlative excellence of the workmanship” 
In 1881, Bell Telephone acquired a con- 
trolling interest in Western Electric, and in 
1882 made that company the manufacturer 
of Bell equipment. 
This arrangement was desirable for a 
number of reasons. Western Electric 
workmanship improved the quality of 
voice reproduction by telephone, a step 
essential to winning wide public accept- 
nce of the new invention. It ensured reli- 
ability. When repairs were needed, stan- 
dardized parts from Western Electric made 
for speedy restoration of service. A fourth 





















Wide networ ra single manufacturer could | 
see to it that telephone equipment 
throughout the country would work to- 
gether compatibly, thus assuring the “ 
terconnectedness” of the network—its ca- _ 
pability of connecting any two phones. ) 





The Engineering Department of _ 
Western Electric joined in the search for 
telephone improvements. Managers of 
local companies made suggestions basedon 
day-to-day experience with customers. 
Outside inventors worked out refinements. 
Bell ‘Telephone management weighed all 
the ideas, in terms of value to customers 
and practicality in manufacture. The best 
ideas were incorporated into the phones 
being made. 


Organizational “feedback” —the sub- . 
tle flow of engineering information and 
understanding within a technologically _ 
oriented enterprise —was a novel concept _ 
in those days. But the young telephone 2 
industry had already achieved a union of 
the successive stages of effort essential to 
the development of a coherent telephone _ 
system. Today Bell Laboratories is respon- . 
sible for research and development. West- 
ern Electric looks for—and finds—better 
ways to make things. The 23 regional Bell 
compenies provide telephone service and 
report back their needs and the needs of 
their customers. And American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company management pro- 
vides overall coordination and guidance. 
Some of the names are different, but the 
functions had been established by 1882. 





Vertical integration is one name 
economists give to this form of corporate 
organization. In a typical case, raw materi- 
als change to finished product with su 





under one company. For example a 
: ing company might own paper mills and 
_ evenits own forests. But there isa difference, 
because the Bell company was not, and is 
: not, primarily a manufacturer of products. 
_ From the beginning, the partners in the 
enterprise — whether engaged in invention 
or manufacture or operations—sold tele- 
_ phone service, not telephone equipment. 


For instance, there was the funda- 
mental item of connecting the lines of 
_ two subscribers who wanted to talk. This 
~ was handled in central offices by a corps of 
_ operators, using cords, plugs and jacks. 
_ Setting up a cal could take as long as seven 
: minutes. In 1884, Ezra T. Gilliland, work- 
: ing for the Bell company, devised a me- 
hanical system that would allow a sub- 
iber to reaca up to 15 lines without the 
help of an operator. In 1891, Almon B. 
Strowger, a Kansas City undertaker, pat- 
nted a dial machine constructed in a 
round collar box. It connected up to 99 
- lines. But the big city offices already han- 
dled thousands of lines, and the numbers 
were growing rapidly. The connection 
problem was growing much more rapidly, 
because of some basic geometry: it takes 
yne line to interconnect two telephones, 
ree lines for three telephones, six lines for 
our, 28 lines for eight, and 4,851 lines for 
99 telephones. In connections, added tele- 
phones were just the opposite of “cheaper 
by the dozen” 
The Beil company set out to develop a 
~ machine that would connect any of 10,000 
: : telephones — 49,995,000 possible connec- 
ions. The seach was costly, but necessary 
for continued zood service, and the various 
parts of the company joined to pursue it to 
iccessful conclusion. (Today in the 


print- 


Young men manually connectiag phone calls in 1879 


United States a telephone can be connected 
to any of 140 million others. There are 10 
quadrillion—10 million billion — possible 
connections.) 

There was also the problem of financ 
ing the nationwide conversion of central 
offices todial. Service improvements on the 
scale required are enormously expensive — 
so expensive as to be impossible withou 
the most careful attention to economy. Here 
again the integrated corporate structure. 
shows its values. Western Electric, because. 
its prime objective is to benefit telephone 
service, has become a world champion in- 
cost control, and a pacesetter in the im- 
provement of productivity. Data issued b: 
the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
that overall the productivity of the tele- 
phone industry has increased by 50% since. 
1965. That is two and a half times the pro- 
ductivity increase in the United States 
economy as a whole. 


Savings of that sort continue, as a r 
cent example shows. Bell scientists, build- 
ing on the semiconductor research tha 
helped them invent the transistor, als 
aided in the development of the light-em 
ting diode or LED. These solid-state lamps, _ 
now familiar as displays in pocket calcu- 
lators and watches, can replace incandes- 
cent lamps in many pieces of telephone ` 





equipment. ‘They will last the 
the phone, operate with much less elec- 
trical power, and help hold down the cost 

of installation and maintenance. Over the 

next five years, LEDs should save the Bell 

System about $120 million. Bell Labs semi- 
conductor research also resulted in the in- 
vention of another solid-state light source, 
the tiny semiconductor laser. 

- Future uses of these solid-state light 

sources may be even more important than 

today’s. They will almost certainly be used 



























For ‘he nation’s future communications needs, Bell engineers are te day 
developing systems to transmit telephone calls on lightwaves. 


in systems transmitting telephone calls and 
other communications over lightwaves. 
Lightwave communications could mean 
an enormous increase in the capacity of the 
_ phone network, making it possible to meet 
_ the need for increased call volumes and 
-neéwcommunications services economically 
-in the years ahead. And to do it while con- 
-serving energy and scarce raw materials. 
Innovation, productivity, advance 
planning —all mean improved service and 
reasonable costs. And in the telephone 


shareholders: they a are passed along to the 
pubiic as well. : 

In the decade 1965-1975, the cost of © 
living rose 74%. Telephone rates for local _ 
service went up only 40%. And interstate 
long distance rates went up about 4%. Now : 
95% of all American homes have telephones. - 
The quality of the service is the envy of © 
the world. 2 

Numerous studies have been made of 
the role of the Bell organizational structure 
in achieving those results. One of the most 
recent, concluded in 1974, was made by the 
independent auditing and management — 
consulting firm of Touche, Ross & Co., 
acting as consultants for the staff of the 
Federal Communications Commission. Ac- 
cording to their report: 






“Western Electric’s efficient performance has res 
sulted in lower costs than otherwise would have been _ 
incurred. Because of Western’s pricing policies and 
practices, these lower costs have not increased profits, S 
but have been passed on to operating companies in the: : 
form of lower prices...The effect of the interrelation- ; 
ship between Bell and Western Electric is to operate- 
Western, not as a manufacturing concern, but as an 
integral part of a vertically integrated communications 
firm. These interrelationships result in a favorable im- _ 
pact upon Western’s costs, prices and service to operat- a 
ing companies” 


The best telephone service in the © 
world didn’t just happen. It was planned _ 
that way. 

One Bell System. It works. 


©) 


Bell System 











MALPRACTICE 


consider to be exerbitant premiums. In 
fact, according to that same AMA sur- 
vey, the only states where physicians 
appear to be relatively immune from 
lawsuits and high imsurance costs are 
Georgia, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Oklahoma. 

As the problem has grown, charges 
and countercharges have ricocheted 
back and forth. Doctors biame ambu- 
lance-chasing tiai lawyers who, they 
believe, are spurred on by enormous 
contingency fees. Both lawyers and phy- 
sicians blame the insurance companies, 
and insurance company officials argue 
that they must raise their rates. They 
point out that the annual number of 
malpractice suits nationwide in the last 
five years has risen from 10,000 to 
20,000 and that. previously rare million- 
dollar awards have become an almost 
monthly occurrence in some states. 

Still, as the symptoms of the malprac- 
tice crisis seethe and fester, the disease 
which triggered them is poorly ex- 
plored, with physicians ignoring or 
reluctantly conceding the possibility that 
the true root of the crisis may be medi- 
cal negligence, malpractice itself. As a 
commission of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare con- 
cluded nearly three years ago: “The in- 
escapable fact ss that most malpractice 
claims would never have been filed if 
the patient hac never beem injured in 
the first place.” 





“Bad apples” 


Does the dramatic rise in. malpractice 
litigation within the last five years mean 
that the quality of medical care is worse 
than it was when not so many doctors 
were being sued? Probably not. New 
advances in medical science and tech- 
nology should mean that physicians are 
able to diagnose and treat human ail- 
ments to an extent that has never been 
possible before. 

“What we're seeing is the exposure of 
a lot of poor-quality medical care that 
has always existed,” says Dr. James W. 
Bush, a physicam who is aow director 
of the Divisiom of Health Policy at the 
University of California in San Diego. 
“In general, medical negligence is the 
multiple small mistakes that every phy- 
sician makes which have gone unde- 
tected and. largely uncompensated be- 


~ cause they have never gotten into 


malpractice courts.” 
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Again the question is begged. If med- 
ical science is so sophisticated, why are 
today’s doctors ending up in malprac- 
tice courts more often than their prede- 
cessors did? Some of the reasons are 
nonmedical. Even physicians admit that 
they have lost contact with their 
patients at precisely the time when the 
patients have been influenced by the 
rise of consumer activism and people’s 
lobbying. In addition—and this is a 
` point that physicians don’t really like to 
confront~malpractice litigation has in- 
creased because patients, lawyers, and 
jurors have become sharper in ferreting 
out instances of medical negligence. 

Physicians also like to believe that 
the bulk of their colleagues who find 
themselves in malpractice courts—per- 
haps 5 percent of the total physician 
population—are “bad apples” who are 
sued frequently but who cling tena- 
ciously to their hospital positions and 
make everybody else look bad. In fact, 
a recent survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners shows that the vast majority 
of medical malpractice suits involve 


board-approved physicians who are 
being sued for the first time. Physicians 
also argue that many doctors who con- 
front a jury are probably in court be- 
cause they were unable to Geliver the 
results tha: their patients, for one rea- 
son or ancther, had been led to expect. 
As one surgeon sees it: “People just ex- 
pect too much of medicine. They’ve 
been brainwashed by Marcus Welby 
and ail those TV shows where every- 
thing . . . always comes out fine.” 

Part of the problem in understanding 
the medical malpractice crisis is the 
need to come to terms--as patients and 
Juries do almost every day—with a defi- 
nition of “malpractice.” Obviously the 
answer isn’t easy. Of every 100 mal- 
practice actions set in motion in all 
states, at feast sixty collapse when the 
plaintiff's lawyer decides that he has a 
poor case. About thirty of the remain- 
ing cases are settled out of court, and 
the patient receives some compensation 
without any firm conclusion as to 
whether the physician was really negli- 
gent. Of the remaining ten cases, which 
run the entire jury trial roate, about 
nine are decided in the doctor’s favor. 

The outcome of a malpractice suit or 
a settlement usually hinges oa whether 

















or not a physician “has failed to possess 
and exercise that standard of care pos- 
sessed and exercised by other reputable 
members of his profession.” Determin- 
ing negligence based on that definition 
was a fairly easy matter in the days of 
the family doctor, when malpractice 
suits were rare and physicians were 
sued only for doing something that no 
other reputable physician would ever 
dream of doing. A jury had no diffi- 
culty finding negligence, for example, in 
a case in which a surgical towel was 
found inside a former serviceman sev- 
eral months after he was discharged 
from the Army. The Army surgeons 
who had performed a gall bladder op- 
eration on him denied all liability until 
the plaintiff's attorney pointed out that 
the towel was plainly marked U.S. 
Army. Similarly. juries have been able 
to fix liability for other “left objects,” 
including false teeth, dead insects, bro- 
ken glass, and, in one case, a light bulb 
that fell out of a surgical instrument 
during a tonsillectomy. Neither is medi- 
cal expertise required to help a jury de- 
termine if a surgeon removes the wrong 
leg or operates on the wrong patient. In 
these well-documented cases, the doctor 
was sued for something he did, an error 
of commission. 

Times are changing. Although today’s 
juries are still faced with those errors of 
commission, they are asked more and 
more frequently to decide whether a 
physician wrongly omitted some proce- 
dure. They must now judge if a physi- 
cian was negligent because he failed to 
perform a biopsy or some other diag- 
nostic test or because he failed to per- 
form amniocentesis, a diagnostic test for 
determining certain genetic abnor- 
malities in unborn children. These are 
all questions of standards of care, but 
complicated by the fact that they may 
be new or changing standards which are 
not accepted by all physicians as pru- 
dent practice. 

“Juries just aren't competent to make 
these decisions, because errors of omis- 
sion invariably involve many subtle 
questions,” says Dr. David Rubsamen. 
“In many cases, the jury finds itself in 
the middle of complex medical con- 
troversies with one physician going one 
way and another physician saying some- 
thing else. Whom are they to believe? 
They may decide irrationally for the 
doctor who is being charged with negli- 
gence and just as irrationally against.” 

Dr. Rubsamen is a physician with le- 
gal training who publishes the Profes- 
sional Liability Newsletter, a monthly 










To put something#n writing is the final guarantee in most hu- 
man transactions. 

Birth certificates, marriage licenses, international treaties, 
even media schedules. 

Everything else iswritten on the wind. 

Let’s apply that maxim to two big challenges to advertising 


"First challenge: Build consumer credibility. 

Think about it. For most considered purchases today there 
has to be a bridge of confidence built. 

Catch my attentioa, move me emotionally, get those juices of 
desire going. But to sell me, to capture my money, convince me 
-of the quality of your product, the sincerity of your promise to 
please or serve. 

Because I am today’s consumer and I am smart and cynical. 

I grew up on television. I'm wise to ambivalent statements. I 
understand how testimonials are arranged. I know your com- 
mercials can get me all steamed up. I wonder about your prod- 
uct quality, am curious about your product ingredients. and 
want to know how they really work on my face, my head or in 
< my stomach. 

Experience has taught me about all that glitters. 

So give me more facts, let me read and re-read your offer and 
your guarantee. 

Think of print as the clincher, the convincer, the follow- 
through of your TV promise, the rationalizer, the guarantor. 
and you may come up with a new way, a more effective way to 
use print advertising—to fill the credibility gap. 

Second challenge: Create perspective. 

This challenge is a product of our times and may be one of the 
toughest and most important advertising has faced. 

Jt is to help the average United States citizen to develop ra- 
tional perspectives necessary to make balanced judgments on 


< Gssues—on institutious—on, if you will, the national direction. 


At a recent meeting of that new breed of scholar, the futurist, 
one of the significant conclusions was that the world has entered 
a“communications era” dominated by television, the computer 
‘and other electronic technologies. The sheer weight of high- 
speed communications during the next two decades can pro- 
duce the most informed and aware generation in history—or re- 
duce the globe to a second“tewer of Babel.”collecting and trans- 
~ mitting much information but offering little comprehension of 
what it all means. 

Print can develop comprehension and perspective. 

The results of the ability ef electronic media to create issues 
emotionally and rapidly without the time for perspective can be 
very, very frightening, 

Consider that network news figures have repeatedly pointed 
out that their time restrictions make it very difficult to treat 
-serious issues in encugh detail. They very fairly and correctly 

‘have appreciated the need to read for in-depth understanding 
of issues. 

In other words, it may be essential that the print media and 
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print advertising supply 
calmness, the deliberation, 
the facts, and the perspec- 
tive necessary for deliber- 
ate, sane decision making 
on the part of every citizen. 

Windows are being 
opened on rooms of unin- 
spected aspects of prac- 
tically every institution and 
industry in the country. 

More and more business 
leaders and industries are 
finding the need to commu- 
nicate with the general pub- 
lic for the first ime, not con- 
cerning their product, but 
the very manner in which 
their industry operates. 

A public aroused by envi- 
ronmental, consumerist and political concerns is demanding 
virtual report of stewardship. 

On most issues affecting business, the Fairness Doctrine t 
already cut off the use of the broadcast media to a large degree. 

This will require new thinking about the power of print a 
vertising, new challenges to writers, new courage in those wit 
copy approval authority. ne 

This is a major creative challenge to style, format, believabi 
ity and documentation. oe 

It is highly possible that paid advertising in the print medi 
with its ability to communicate in depth and with sufficient fre- 
quency will be the only way that our embattled institutions 
establish perspective. 

Print media advertising may well be a major forum throug 
which the American citizen can develop a perspective upo) 
which his historic good sense will act with full knowledge of t 
outcome of his decisions. 


By Dan Loden, Executive Vice Preside: 
Vansant Dugdale Advertising, Baltimor: 
Philadelphia and Washington, D.C. 


Another voice. Another time. A sobering thought for t 
day’s management. Over 30 years ago Bruce Barton wro 

“Gentlemen, vou can cancel your national advertis 
that is, if you mean canceling the limited fraction of your ad 
vertising you originate and place... 

“The part you do not and cannot control will roll on in’ 
ever-increasing volume. It is the advertising given you by 
politicians with axes to ae by see who may point 
you out as typical of ail that is bad in big business.. -all 
other operators in the field of public opinion, some un- 
friendly and many merely misinformed... i 

“The only question you have to decide is whether... in the 
present state of world politics. where the electorate is the 
court of final appeal in all business decisions, you can affor 
to take the risk of having all your advertising emanate from 
sources beyond yeur control.” : 
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analysis of malpractice action in Cali- 
fornia designed to alert physicians - 
throughout the country to legal pitfalls 
in their daily practice. He supports the . 
position, taken by the American Medi- 
cal Association and most state and local 
medical societies, that there ought to be 
legislative alternatives to the jury system 
which will give doctors themselves a 
larger role in determining who has or 
has not been medically negligent. 

Critics of the medical establishment’s 
view insist that today’s juries are quite 
competent to judge even complex medi- 
cal issues, and if they were less able to 
do so in the past, it was because physi- 
cians would not give the juries the in- 
formation they needed to decide those 
issues. What that meant was that even 
if an injured patient had a good case, it 
could be stopped dead in its tracks for 
lack of an expert witness to back it up. 

This conspiracy of silence began to 
break down after state laws were passed 
permitting a patients lawyer to select 
his witnesses from outside the defen- 
dant’s own community, where the stan- 
dard of care might be uniform but not 
necessarily of the highest quality, Now 
that lawyers are allowed to get the best 
witnesses they can find, juries have be- 
come better equipped to handle even “ 
the most complex medical debates. 


Complications 


On the other hand, John Allen, a Los 
Angeles insurance broker, maintains 
that what really kept doctors silent in 
the past was that lawyers for the plain- 
tiff were either unwilling or unable to 
pay them for their testimony. Now, 
some physicians earn $1000 a day for 
their services. As Gilbert Jones, a suc- 
cessful medical defendant's lawyer, as- 
serts, “there are a number of men who . 
literally make their living doing this, 
and you can expect them to be critical 
of everything.” 

At the same time, there is little ques- 
tion that as new methods for the treat- 
ment and diagnosis of human ailments 
continue to appear, the improved stan- 
dards of care they facilitate can actually 
increase the opportunities for charging a 
doctor with malpractice. Some of the 
newer techniques are extremely difficult, 
and there are instances in which one doc- 
tor has been held liable and another 
blameless for using, misusing, or failing to 
use a particular technique. a 
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“MALPRACTICE 


© Take arteriography, a relatively new 
and tricky procedure for measuring ab- 
normal blood flow, in which a dye, in- 
troduced into an artery through a cath- 
eter, can be viewed from outside the 
body with an X-ray machine. In a re- 
cent case, an eighteen-year-old high 
school athlete was awarded $475,000 af- 
ter he lost a leg to surgery. The jury de- 
cided that the surgeons involved were 
negligent because they delayed making 
an arteriogram, which could have de- 
tected a severed artery in time to cor- 
rect the condition with minor knee sur- 
gery. 
In another case, a surgeon was de- 
-Clared negligent because he used ar- 
teriography in operating on a gland be- 
lieved to be responsible for a patient’s 
<idney stones. The technique badly mis- 
fired: the dye leaked into the cerebral 
circulation, and the patient was no 
longer able to use his arms and legs 
properly. The patient was awarded 
$400,000. 
The physicians most vulnerable to 
malpractice suits related to advances in 
medical science and technology are cer- 
tain specialists who, because of the 
higher standard of care expected of 
them, can often be held negligent in a 
situation in which a general practitioner 
may be absolved. According to a recent 
_ Survey compiled by the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, the 
top rungs of the liability ladder are oc- 
_cupied by specialists, beginning with 
heart surgeons and moving down 
through neurosurgeons, orthopedic sur- 
geons, plastic surgeons, anesthesiolo- 
gists, and, well toward the bottom, gen- 
eral practitioners and psychiatrists. 
Heart and neurosurgeons are vulnerable 
o suit because their precincts cover the 
Most vital areas of the body. Ortho- 
—pedists are frequently liable for the al- 
“most endless list of complications that 
an ensue when a bone does not heal 
orrectly. 
=- Many plastic surgeons are sued be- 
‘cause the patient believes that he (or 
usually she) has been disfigured. A case 
in point was the woman who asked a 
plastic surgeon to reshape her pendu- 
lous, oversized breasts. When the plastic 
surgeon had completed his work, the 
“patient was severely scarred. one breast 
was bigger than the other, and the nip- 
ples were in the wrong place. She re- 
‘ceived $110,000 for her troubles. 
_ It was the anesthesiologists who 














spearheaded the recent doctors’ strikes, 
since they would be stung most severely 
by mushrooming insurance rates. No 
doubt the potential hazards of their 
trade make them highly visible targets 
in malpractice cases. They spend more 
time in the operating room than any 
other medical specialists, and even if 
one is blame-free, he may be swept 
along when a plaintiff's attorney sues 
everybody in sight to be sure he gets 
the proper culprit. Although the chem- 
icals used by the anesthesiologist can be 
deadly if misused, the real nightmare is 
cardiac arrest, the temporary cessation 
of a patient’s heartbeat which, if unde- 
tected and uncorrected, can lead to per- 
manent paralysis or other damage. In 
those cases, the anesthesiologist is usu- 
ally held liable if he failed to monitor 
the heartbeat of a patient after the 
anesthesia was administered and as the 
operation progressed. 

In view of several recent court deci- 
sions in California, it appears that juries 
themselves may have been responsible 
for charting new standards of care for 
anesthesiologists. In those cases, and in 
spite of considerable defense testimony 
to the contrary, the juries judged that 
the anesthesiologists should have moni- 
tored the heartbeat of patients involved 
in operations as routine as a tooth ex- 
traction. Cardiac arrest, with many of 
its most disastrous complications, oc- 
curred in all cases. 


Out of court 


In an attempt to relieve the financial 
burden on physicians, and ultimately on 
their patients, that is imposed by rising 
insurance rates, thirty-one states have 
enacted corrective legislation within the 
last year. At the same time. very little 
of ‘that legislation grapples seriously 
with the issue of malpractice itself and 
the physician’s role in regulating it. 
Furthermore, much of the legislation ef- 
fectively undercuts a patients ability to 
receive what he considers to be ade- 
quate compensation for a medical in- 
jury, either by reducing the size of the 
award or by substituting various alter- 
natives for the jury trial system. 

Direct approaches to reducing insur- 
ance rates vary from state to state, but 
generally they involve the creation of 
doctor-owned companies, joint under- 
writing associations, or~a plan that has 
been debated in California—a state- 
backed pool that would require doctors 
to pay an annual average premium of 
$4000. None cf these approaches has 


been in effect long enough to judge — 
whether or not it will actually bring the 
rates down in the long run. 

Pressing in a different direction, phys 
sicians in New Jersey, Indiana, Califor- 
nia, and other states may have already 
succeeded in getting at what they insist | 
has been the real crux of the malprac- _ 
lice crisis all along: lawyers who ask for 
and get contingency fees of 40 to 50 
percent from medical negligence awards 
that sometimes total in the millions. 
Now attorney’s fees in those states will 
be placed on a sliding scale, depending 
on the size of the award. For example, 
an attorney would receive 40 percent of 
a $5000 award, and decreasing amounts 
as the award increases, until, finally, he 
receives no more than 10 percent of 
awards in excess of $200,000. os 

Understandably, lawyers wince at the 
prospect of shrinking fees and argue 
that the cases they win merely help 
cover the expenses of other losing cases, 
for which they receive nothing. In ei- 
ther event, preparing a case can be a 
costly proposition, says Thomas Girardi, 
a young Los Angeles attorney, who may 
travel as far as Europe to find a witness 
who will help him win a case. Recently, 
Girardi paid a Hollywood producer.. 
$15,000 to make a film tracing one ago- 
nizing day in the life of a young quad- 
riplegic in order to convince the jury’ 
that a physician’s negligence required a 
large award to compensate for his 
client’s disability. The evidence showed 
that after the young man went to the 
hospital with bruises and what was. 
probably a broken neck, he was turned 
away by the physician as an obstreper- 
ous drunk. The jury awarded $1.4 mil- 
lion. 

Again, supporting the physicians’ con- 
tention that eliminating the insurance 
burden will somehow defuse the crisis, 
new legislation in several states puts a 
ceiling (usually $250,000) on the = 
amount that an injured patient can be 
awarded for “pain and suffering” asso- 
ciated with the injury, where previously. 
there was no limit. Some state courts - 
have already declared such restrictions. — 
on the patient to be unconstitutional, 
and their decisions are now being ap- 
pealed by the physicians. 

Current medical malpractice legisla- 
tion also reflects the physicians’ urge to 


replace the extensive jury trial system of © 
dealing with malpractice with a more. 


private, less costly system of arbitration. 


in which the patient, the accused physi- 


cians, lawyers and witnesses for both 
sides, and an unbiased third party could 
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“decide whether malpractice had oc- 
curred and if so how much should be 
awarded. 

“Binding arbitration would just not 
serve the needs of the public receiving 
medical care.” says physician James 
Bush. “In the proposed arbitration 
procedures, there is little continuity 
from one ruling to the next and little 
effective feedback to responsible peer 
review groups, public interest law firms. 
State licensing boards. and other parties 
who could act on behalf of consumers 
to improve the quality of medical care.” 

Other critics of arbitration argue that 
when a patient enters a hospital and 
“Signs a form that says he will accept an 
arbitration procedure if he is injured 
“medically, he may not realize that he 
could be signing away future rights to a 
court trial, 

“The patient comes in not knowing 
anything about the legal or medical 
malpractice systems, about the prospects 
of recovery, about the kind of things 
‘that might happen to him, and what 
“difference it would make if he were to 
use arbitrators instead of courts.” says 
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Professor Robert E. Keeton of the Har- 
vard Law School. 

Gilbert Jones. an attorney who has 
successfully defended scores of physi- 
cians against malpractice claims, be- 
lieves that his clients would be much 
better off with a court trial, since juries 
decide in the physician’s favor 90 per- 
cent of the time. than they would in an 
unproven systera. 

“I just feel there is more of an effort 
from the people sitting on a jury to 
come to grips with what's right and 
wrong than there is on a panel of pro- 
fessionals who might make up the arbi- 
tration body. Professionals tend to be 
much more sephisticated and critical 
than laymen, and they know that the 
doctor is insured and that he’s not go- 
ing ta lose his license if they decide 
against him. So they have a tendency to 
say. ‘Well, the injury is worth some- 
thing.” and are reluctant to say to the 
patient. “You're just out of luck and 
can’t expect anything for your trouble.’ 
Neither do } think that arbitration 
would save much time or effort. Law- 
yers still have to prepare the case, and 
although the awards may be lower than 
they are in a jury trial. there may well 
be more of them.” 








As for reducing medical malpractice 
itself, current legislation does attempt to 
strengthen state, local, and hospital re- 
view boards which theoretically respond 
to malpractice when it occurs. but 
which have previously done little to re- 
move chronic offenders from the profes- 
sion. In California, physicians pressured 
legislators to change the membership of 
the state board that regulates profes- 
sional standards from a proposed ma- 
jority of non-doctors to a 10-7 majority 
of physicians. “We still have to contend 
with all those foxes in the chicken 
coop,” a troubled legislator laments. 

Dr. Sidney Wolfe, a physician associ- 
ated with the Health Research Group, a 
Ralph Nader organization, charges that 
most recent legislation is transparently 
oriented to the physicians’ self-preserva- 
tion and sense of inviolability. 

“None of the bills really regulate the 
doctors.” he asserts. “You just don't see 
bills that would require relicensing or 
recertification every six years or so. 
That would start doing away with older 
doctors who are still practicing medicine 
in ways that may have been appropriate 
in the twenties or thirties but which 
mean very little now.” 

Whether or not physicians do achieve 
better standards for regulating their 
own performance, much of the recent 
legislation is clearly aimed at doing 
away with the best means a patient has 
had for having his complaint heard 
publicly: a court trial. Decisions in such 
trials have also helped establish a better 
definition of what malpractice is, result- 
ing in a closer scrutiny by the prudent 
physician of the procedures and meth- 
ods that he has been using. For ex- 
ample, malpractice decisions have 
forced the “sponge count” in operating 
rooms and the greater care that anes- 
thesiologists take in monitoring patients 
involved in even simple operations, 

If the debate over medical negligence 
goes underground, and measures that 
might be taken to remedy it become 
lost in the quiet confines of an arbi- 
tration chamber, it is conceivable that 
some symptoms of the malpractice crisis 
may subside. Lawyers’ fees could be 
cut, patients might receive less for an 
injury, and insurance rates might indeed 
dip. But to the extent that public 
awareness of medical negligence be- 
comes dulled, the real malpractice crisis 
will remain unsolved. 

JOHN F. 





HENAHAN 





John F. Henahan. a free-lance science 
reporter, lives in California. 
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by Richard Rhodes 


FB eereneurs in America used to op- 
erate unpropped by advertising: 
scissors-grinders and well-diggers knock- 
ing on village doors, a farmer inventing 
barbed wire in his barn. A man made 
money in Nebraska a century ago with 
pair of window sashes. Homesteaders 
eren’t allowed to claim a piece of land 
until they had put a house on it with at 
least two windows; so they rented the 
‘Sashes, moved them into their window- 
ess soddies, and went down to the land 
fice and swore a true oath. “Find a 
eed and fill it” was the entrepreneur’s 
golden rule. Out in the country some 
‘men still succeed that way. In south- 
-eastern Kansas, a former rodeo cowboy 
raises rabbits to feed the Third World; 
n northwest Missouri and over in Kan- 
jas, a few ranchers weary of trying to 
nake a living raising beef cattle have 
onverted their operations to buffalo. 
Gerry Beagles of Galena, Kansas, 
bought two rabbits ten years ago to 
amuse his daughter. Today, his new 
‘processing plant just completed, he’s 
gearing up to supply Saudi Arabia with 
a million pounds of frozen rabbit meat 
¿month. Mexico wants 18,000 breeding 
rabbits from him this year; Libya, his 
rst major customer, has ordered 20,000 
does a year for the next five years. 
Beagles is twenty-nine years old. He 
grew up in Joplin, Missouri, across the 
State line from Galena, in an old lead- 
‘mining region. He earned his spurs in 
junior rodeo and turned professional in 
963. His rodeo career was brief, two 
summers and a year. Four years as an 
‘Air Force paramedic followed, and then 
he settled down in Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon, selling tires. An automobile acci- 
dent: paralyzed the Klamath Falls man 
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who sold him the two rabbits, and the 
man asked him for help bidding on a 
contract to supply rabbits to a univer- 
sity nearby. Eeagles helped, got the 
contract, rounded up rabbits all over 
the valley, saw the profits, and went 
into the rabbit business. Then divorce 
detached him from his assets. “For a 
while after that I just kicked around,” 
Beagles says. He went to Australia, 
among other things, where rabbits were 
once a scourge as devastating as Kansas 
locusts. The lure of the rabbit business 
brought him back. He moved to Galena 
and founded Research Rabbitry and 
Worm Farms, Inc. I’ll explain about the 
worms later. 

Rabbit meat (“When I say meat I 
mean rabbit meat,” Beagles told me; 
“as far as I’m concerned it’s the only 
kind of meat around”) has not been ev- 
ery American’s dish, though rabbits 
were once the common food of country 
people who supplemented their diets by 
hunting, and still figure impertantly in 
the diets cf minorities. Los Angeles su- 
permarkets dispensed 21 million pounds 
of rabbit meat last year. It’s white, 
tender, sweeter than chicken. lower in 
cholesterol and fat than any other tradi- 
tional meat, and higher in protein than 
any meat commonly sold. Beagles can 
put it in the grocery store at $1.55 a 
pound, and it can be substituted in any 
recipe that calls for chicken. But it isn’t 
yet popular among city people, prob- 
ably because they associate i: with the 
cuddly bunnies that bring eggs to their 
children at Eastertime. Lamb producers 
have been fighting a similar prejudice 
for years; you can set one cursing with 
no more provocation than a bar or two 
of “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 

Beagles understood from the begin- 
ning that he had to develop new mar- 
kets to survive. Hence Libya. Libya 
wants to raise rabbits for a steady 
source of meat. Beagles heard of the 
need and flew over and talked to the 
Libyan Ministry of Agriculture (he now 
spends three days a month in Libya). 
He’s a good salesman and he won the 
ministry’s confidence. “Rabbits are 
small,” he explains, “and they adapt to 
any climate. They convert feed to meat 
at a ratio of 3 to 1, compared to 8 to | 
for beef, 6 to 1 for hogs and 4 to 1 for 
poultry.” Notor:ously, they also repro- 
duce. Beagles mates Flemish giant 
bucks that weigh from seventeen to 
twenty-seven founds each, veritable 
Harveys, to fast-breeding New Zealand 
white does. The does deliver an average 
of eight offspring per litter and eight lit- 


ters per year. The sixty-four offspring _ 
(their average mortality is only eight- 
tenths of one percent with proper care) 
mature at four pounds in seven weeks: 
256 pounds of rabbit from one doe. 

After Libya came the order from 
Saudi Arabia, 250,000 rabbits a month, ` 
and then the Mexican order. Libya will- 
feed some of its rabbits with imported 
grain, but Beagles has sold the North 
Africans on a cheaper source of feed, a 
refrigerator-sized unit he distributes that 
grows grass hydroponically. Rabbit pel- 
lets, the traditional feed of rabbits in 
the United States, cost $130 a ton. Beagles’ 
hydroponic units, each of which feeds 100. 
rabbits a day, operate at $35 a ton. They 
run on electricity, which can be supplied 
by gasoline generators, which run on oil. 
Libya has the oil. 


Wee One voluminous by-prod- 
uct of rabbit farming is manure. 
To process the manure, Beagles grows 
fishing worms beneath his rabbit cages. 
The worms convert rabbit droppings to 
a humus-like material that he bags and 
sells for lawn fertilizer. “We don’t have 
to clean under the cages for months at 
a time,” he notes. “The worms keep it _ 
completely clean and sanitary under ` 
there.” Beagles has outfitted two Worm- _ 
mobiles, the advance guard of what he 
hopes will eventually be a fleet. In fish- 
ing season they deliver 160,000 worms a 
week to bait shops along midwestern 
rivers and around midwestern lakes. 

Rabbit skins—Beagles calls them 
“hides”—are another by-product. His 
new processing plant generates 450,000 
hides a month. To be of value they 
have to be tanned; to be of the highest: 
value they have to be tanned by hand. 
Beagles has turned to the Oklahoma In- 
dian nations for help. One man can fin- 
ish twenty hides a day. Beagles pays $1 
a hide, a respectable raise in income for 
people who were formerly averaging 
less than $1000 a year. 

The possibilities compound one an- 
other. Beagles has recently learned that 
bullfrogs—for laboratories, for frogs’ 
legs, and as tadpoles for fishing bait—~ 
bring even higher profits than rabbits, 
so he’s putting in eight ponds at his 
farm and adding a bullfrog-processing 
room to his new plant. He was sched- 
uled to meet in Ghana with representa: . 





Richard Rhodes is a novelist and a 
reporter with a keen interest in new 
sources of food. His article “A Bean to 
Feed the World?” appeared in the 
January 1975 Atlantic. 














tives from seventeea African nations in 
February. “They want to talk two 
things,” he told me. “Rabbits and cat- 
fish.” Catfish futures may yet make the 
Joplin board. 


y contrast, the buffalo business is 

little more tocay than an exercise 
in nostalgia and novelty. Harold Fitz- 
gerald of Bethany, Missouri, raises 
ninety-two head om 240 acres of pas- 
ture. A local plant handles processing: 
Fitzgerald sells the meat frozen from a 
Bethany locker and out of his home. 
His animals are Plains buffalo, as 
shaggy and morose as any that grazed 
the Old West. He kas curbed their ten- 
dency to wander—a tendency enforced 
by their size: 800 to 1000 pounds for 
mature cows, 1500 to 1800 pounds or 
more for mature bulls—with strong, 
high, barbed-wire-tepped fences. 

Unlike cattle, buffalo refuse to be 
herded. Fitzgerald tried to run them out 
of a pasture once. Thirty-five or forty 
neighbors helped hm, he says, some of 
them on motorcycles, but the move 
took three days. “The thing is, buffalo 
won't be driven at all. They're just like 
pigs. You have to call them.” In the 
winter, when the gass is poor, he calls 
them to a feedlot stocked with hay and 
they come. In th: summer he turns 
them out to pasture and leaves them 
alone. He raises buffalo as an alterna- 
tive to beef. They're more efficient than 
cattle at converting grass to meat, which 
spares him the cost of corn. 

Who buys buffale meat? People aller- 
gic to beef (their numbers surprised 
Fitzgerald), people who like the notion 
of it, people on special diets because it’s 
low in cholesterol. It tastes like beef. 
with a distinctive but not unpleasant af- 
tertaste of its own. A rancher in Kansas 
raises corn-fed buTalo and claims it’s 
more tender than the grass-fed kind, 
and probably it is. But grass-fed buffalo 
is tender too. “We don’t advertise,” 
Fitzgerald says, “but a lot of people 
come up here.” 

Mountain men wsed to ascribe their 
health and longevity and general cus- 
sedness to a litetme diet of buffalo 
meat and whiskey The buffalo were 
shipped out long ago. in numbers 
greater than Gery Beagles’ rabbits. 
Hungry for proiein, the world hasn't 
much time for noble animals these 
days. Harold Fitzgerald supplements his 
income raising buffalo, but an enterpris- 
ing country boy is making a fortune on 
bunnies, and not doing badly with 
worms and frogs. O 











FOR ATASTE OF HOW 
SHE LIVES TRY EATINGYOUR 
NEIGHBORS GARBAGE. 


Tina eats what other people throw away. Vegetable 
peelings, an apple core, a moldy piece of bread. 

Where she lives, seven out of ten children suffer 
from malnutrition. Their parents, although they work 
hard,can’t provide barest needs. 

Children, Inc. works to help children like Tina in 
25 countries. But we can’t do it without you. For $15 a 
month, you can help a child get clothing, medical care, 
schooling, and decent food. Instead of garbage. 

Just $15 a month. Not avery large amount. 

But, to a child like Tina, it can make the difference 
between life and death. 


pe ee ee ee O AN A OR R S OR OD ONN ORS O OR U UN OR M e 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, Children, Incorporated, 
Post Office Box 8381, Dept. A4J, Richmond,Virginia 23220. 
O I wish to “adopt” a boy O, girlOin ———— 
O Or select the child who needs me most. 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). Enclosed is my 
gift for a full year(Q, the first month 0. 

2 Icannot “adopt” a child, but wish to help with $_.. 
O Iam interested and would like more details. 
O If for a group, please specify ..__ 


Church, Cass, Club, School, Business, et 
ADDRESS _ 
CITY _STATE 


You can“adopt’a child from Africa, Asia, Latin America Middie East, U.S.A~Appalachian 
or American Indian children. (Or any child of greatest need.) US. gifts are fully tax deductible. 


CHILDREN INCORPORATED 
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One of the greatest documents 
ever written. And 21 million 
Americans can’t read it. Or a 
ballot. Orahelp wantedad. Ora 
job application form. 

Why? Because reading 
and books were never a part of 
their lives. 

RIF is changing that. RIF is 
Reading Is Fundamental, a 
national non-profit program 
that gives kids the incentive, 
and the books. Books they can 
choose for themselves, and 
keep for their own. 

Right now, there are over 
400 local, community RIF proj- 
ects all over America helping 
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children help themselves to 
read. 

But to keep going, and 
keep helping, we need your 
help. In this significant Bicen- 
tennial year, RIF (as an official 
Bicentennial program) wantsto 
get 25 million books into the 
hands of 5 million kids. 

That’s why we’re asking 
you to send a tax deductible 
donation to RIF, Box 23444, 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

If America is to grow up 
thinking, Reading Is Funda 
mental. 


If America is to grow up thinking, 
READING IS FUN. DAMENTAL 











Where to find 
THE ATLANTIC 
on the other side 
of the Atlantic 


LONDON 


W. H. Smith’s newsstands 
London Airport 
Victoria Station 
Waterloo Station 
Charing Cross Station 
Kings Cross Station 

John Menzies’ newsstands 

Euston Station 
Paddington Station 
Villiers House 

London Hilton Hotel 

Savoy Hotel 

Grosvenor Hotel 

Churchill Hotel 

Connaught Hotel 

Royal Garden Hotel 

Carlton Tower Hotel 

Harrods 

Selfridge’s 

And other newsstands all over London 


PARIS 


Agence de Nice 
S.E.C. a Monaco 
Banon a Cannes 
B.B. Aerogare le Bourget 
Mme Marin 
Mme Bastien 
B.B. Aerogare l'Orly 
Mme Chureau 
Mme Villervalle 
Mme Moulin 
Mme Schumarcher 
Cote Nord ~ Mme Beziel 
Cote Sud ~- Mme Crepiat 
Ambassade Americaine 
Drugstore Opera 
Interdrugstore - Rue de Rome 
133, avenue Champs Elysees 
Publicis Matignon 
Brentano's 
Continentale 
UNESCO 
Hall de Vente Reaumur 
Depots Legaux 


ROME 


Gigli - Via Veneto 
Pieroni — Via Veneto 
Nino- Piazza Esedra (Corner of 
Via Nazionale) 
Liboli - Piazza dei Cinquecento 
Gramsci — Via Gramsci 
Fao — Via Aventino 
Liva — Piazza di Spagna 
Zara -Piazza Navona 
And six newsstands at Fiumicino Airport 
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mes ina rare flavour called clean. Blink, but hast incredible scenes wil 
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Viggle ; your toes. in san-watmed sand; pe your swing on a sea-green course: 
re swim, fish, sail. : 


aptain’s house. Or revel in 
sorts and fine hotels. — 
t. Watch the sun rise out 
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Dont waste your time look- 
ing elsewhere for this much 
economy with this much per- 
formance; no other car has it. 
If you've been considering a 
Cadillac Fleetwood, you shoulc 
know that the Rabbit (with the 
rear seat folded) has more 
















30% more glass area than the largest selling Datsun. 








The VW Rabbit is “one of must tell you that the Rabbit, trunk space. 
the 10 best cars in the world" with stick-shift, got this much If you've looked into a 
says the June'75 Road & Track estimated mileage in 1976 US. Lincoln Continental Mark IV, 
Magazine. And ''the best car Government EPA tests. The you should know that the, 
in the world for under $3500.’ mileage you get con wary, de- Rabbit has as much glass , 
_ The Rabbit won out against — pendingen howand where you area. 
some fierce competition in ‘75 drive, optional equipment, and If you've sized up 


(like Toyota, Datsun, Vega and 
Pinto). We think the '76 Rabbit 
is even better and we want 
very much to tell you why: 

First you get stunning perfor- 
mance and incredible economy 
-in the same car. In 8.2 seconds, 

ie whip from 0 to 50 miles per 
our (a Datsun B-210 is 60% 
slower). You also whip right 
` past gas stations because you 
get a snappy 39 MPG on the 3 3 
ighway, 25 in the city. (We 42% more trunk space (with rear seat folded) than a Cadillac Fleetwood. 


ion of your car.) bigger’ cars, you should 


know that the Rabbit 






the condit 


has the head and leg room of 
some “mid-sized” cars. 

If you hear the fan go on and 
offthat'sbecauseit'sthermostati 
cally controlled and only goes 
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See “brog ie on when the engine al E 

brakes: ord Cut g needs cooling. That means less 
G power is used for cooling. No 

Detroit car offers that kind of 

efficien 

If you re an automotive engi- 

neer, you llappreciate the = 

“Suggested 1976 retail price $3,499 East Coast P.O.E. (4-de. model higher). Transportatic 



















pique combination of 
Jal diagonal brakes 
nd negative steering 
all radius. If you 
rent you ll marvel 
tthe precise 


aff 





abbit handles 
nd stops. Standard on 
re Rabbit, not available on 
yost other cars. 

If you buy the Deluxe Rabbit, 
ou get seat belts that literally 
ut themselves on as you sit 
ourself down. Only we have it. 

We've been teld that "safety 
gesn t sell cars” We're nct im- 
iressed. We've kept safety upper- 
ost in our minds since the 
'abbit was a gleam in our eyes. 
‘he fact that Me hood slopes 
lown so dramatically in front is 
10 accident; you can see cn egg 


on the road 10 feet ahead of 
the car. 

Nothing on the Rabbit is an 
accident: The way it goes, the 
way it handles, the way it stops, 
even the way it looks. Only a 
car designed from scratch 
could be so right for its time. 
The Rabbit was designed from 
scratch. 

The Rabbit has been received 
with enormous acclaim. It's the 


scal taxes, and dealer delivery charges additional ©Volkswagen of America. 
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Pa most successful 


foreign car intro- 
duction in history. There 
are already more than 
100000 Rabbits hopping 
around the United States. 


Woke 


One of the 10 best cars 
in the world. 
Newspapers and magazines 
have been enthusiastic. 
“It is almost sinfully enjoyable 
to drive.’ 
“The others have a long way 
to go. 
And, of course,’ The Best Car 
In The World For Under $3500." 
You cant buy much of a car 
for less. 
But you can buy much less of 
a car for more. 


















Save the 
for after 


























Pinochle, Backgammon, 
Bingo. A little game of 
chance after dinner may aid 
the digestion. A little glass 
of chance during dinner 
may not. 

But, just how do you 
keep “making a choice” 
from turning into “Taking 
a chance?” 

French wine is the way. 
But French wine gam 
can be a jungle. 
There are thou- 





































.what? 

We'd like to suggest you choose Grande Marque. 

Grande Marque is a fine vintage French wine, consistent from 
year to year. It comes from Bordeaux, that small part of France that 
produces more great wines than the rest of the world combined. 
You'll find a large gold seal (literally a 
_ grande marque) on the label that makes the bottle 
_ easy to spot. And the name is easy to say —just 
_ pronounce it “Grand Mark.” 

_ There’s a Grande Marque red and a Grande 

_ Marque white, each at a price that’s very right. x 
So play the lottery, play the market, playa hot hand "amm 
Id maid and leave French roulette to the gamblers. 


“All the French you need to know.” Grande Marque is a product of France, 
W+ imported by Munson Shaw, New York. 


Q ofo 








SECRET STORM 


Sir: As someone who loves and re- 

= spëcts Zola and has. spent a good deal 
of time combating misconceptions about 

» him, I was distressed by Relaine Hoch- 
=o Stein's story, “Emile Zola and His 

Friend Paul Cézanne,” in your Decem- 
< ber issue. 

Hochstein portrays Zola as a well- 
heeled young man sallying forth to 
< study law at the University of Paris. In 
actuality, Zola was desperately poor in 
his youth and never managed to obtain 
even a lycée diploma. 

Far from indulging in sexual licen- 
tiousness or even condoning it, Zola be- 
lieved that the sexual exploitation of 
women was one of the gravest of all so- 

© cial evils and that there eould be no 

significant social progress while it 

“Tasted. The only kind of ‘ove that he 

felt deserved the name was that in 
which body and soul were both com- 
pletely involved. He even maintained 
that it was wrong to make love if the 
object was not to have children. If, 
While a starving young poet, he had 
taken in a prostitute off the streets, to 
share his garret with him, it was in sin- 
cere conviction, inspired by Michelet’s 
L’Amour and La Femme, that he could 
redeem her through the sacred power of 
love. Nana is not, as Hochstein implies, 
the work of a salacious imagination, but 
an attempt to focus attention on a so- 
cial malady in the hope that he might 
thereby force people to co something 
about it. 
Hochstein appears to believe that 
L’Oeuvre is a roman a clef about Cé- 
- zanne and, consequently, an act of 
treachery on Zola’s part toward his clos- 
est friend. The truth is that in writing 
L’Oeuvre Zola quite naturally drew on 
< alf his reminiscences of the art world. 
-.. The hero, Claude Lantier, is a compos- 












ite of several artists, including not only 
Cézanne but also Manet and Monet. 
Above all, as Zola clearly indicates in 
his preliminary notes, the novel is a 
veiled portrayal of his own artistic 
struggle and, by extension, the drama of 
artistic creation in general, reminiscent 
of the biblical story of Jacob and the 
angel. As Zola himself put it at the be- 
ginning of his outline of the novel: 


With Claude Lantier, I want to 
portray the struggle of the artist 
against nature, the creative effort 
involved in a work of art, the effort 
of blood and tears to give of one’s 
flesh, to make life: always locked 
in combat with truth, and always 
defeated, the struggle with the an- 
gel. In a word, I shall recount here 
the intimate story of my own life 
of production, this perpetual, so 
very painful process of giving birth. 


Hochstein’s assumption that Cézanne 
was deeply hurt and offended by the 
book and broke with Zola because of it 
is, if not demonstrably false, highly 
speculative. It is not shared by many 
commentators. Even Cézanne’s biog- 
tapher, John Rewald, its most per- 
suasive spokesman, has doubts. It would 
be just as easy to argue that if there 
was a break between Cézanne and Zola 
(and this is by no means certain either), 
it was caused by their divergent stands 
in the Dreyfus affair. Or one might 
maintain, like the critic Théodore Du- 
ret, that the two may simply have 
drifted apart. 

Hochstein has every right to attack 
Zola, making him into a symbol of ev- 
erything she hates in literature. But it is 
a pity that, in accordance with her anti- 
naturalistic aesthetics, she feels obliged 
to do so with innuendoes, half-truths, 
and outright vicious lies. 

PHILIP WALKER 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Rolaine Hochstein replies: 

I am sorry that Philip. Walker is dis- 
tressed. But we are talking about a 
work of fiction. The story's narrato 
(who is a feverish young: man, whereas 
I am a relatively calm woman ap. 
proaching middle age) says, “None o 
this is exactly true, you understand, I 
take a fact here, an impression there, an 
inkling. I know nothing about these 
men.” 

As author I was interested in es 
sences, in a new look at the old story 0 
the artist and the bourgeois. Only wh 
I had finished the story did I allow my. 
self to reac biographies of the two men 
Then I was astounded at how truthfu 
my fiction had been. Professor Walke 
knows better than I the facts of Zola’ 
opportunistic rise from his truly pitiable 
poverty. Later, a contemporary de- 
scribed him as being “tormented by th 
ambition to become field marshal ‘in 
the war of letters.” Zola himself report- 
edly said to Flaubert: “I have been 
obliged to gain my living absolutely by 
my pen; I have been put to all sorts of 
shifts, reduced to the most abominable 
commissions.” = 

To Cézanne he wrote: “You; not.to 
be successful? I think you describ: 
yourself! 1 have already told you; in 
the artist there are two men, the poet 
and the workman. One is born a poet, 
one becomes a workman. You who: 
have the spark, who possess what can- 
not be acquired, you complain when all 
you need to succeed is to exercise your 
fingers, to become a workman!” 

And Cézanne is quoted by a contem- 
porary as having said of Zola (in French, 
of course): “It was I who first ceased to-go. 
to see him. I was no longer at ease, what 
with the carpets on the floor, the servants, 
and Zola working at a desk of carved and 
sculptured wood—he had become a 
damned bourgeois!” 












































-J also read that Cézanne grew old in 
Provence “with a charming and peace- 
ful contentment,” and that Zola was 
subject to “night frights” and a terrible 
conviction that he had “written his life 
away.” 


<- MIDEAST CONFLICT 


Sir: George Ball’s simplistic scenario of 
the Mideast conflict (“Kissinger’s Paper 
Peace,” February Atlantic) implies that 
df Israel would give up her ill-gotten 
territories peace would magically blos- 
som. He chides Henry Kissinger for ar- 
“ranging a piecemeal treaty between Is- 
rael and Egypt while ignoring the other 
belligerents. Mr. Ball forgets, or ignores, 
= the fact that for nineteen years—from 
-1948 to 1967—Israel had no occupied 
territories. 

During this period Syria used the 
Golan Heights to shell Israeli settle- 
ments in the valley, the Palestinians 





used the Gaza Strip and the Sinai as 
staging grounds for bloody fedayeen 
raids, and Jordan not only kept Jews 
from visiting the temple site but also 
desecrated Jewish holy places in the 
Old City. 

For nineteen years no one spoke up. 
When, in 1967, Israel removed these 
thorns from her side, suddenly all the 
nations of the world took notice: “Im- 
perialist Israel,” they said, “give up the 
captured territory—only then will you 
have peace.” But Israel is loath to 
relinquish her geographical buffer with- 
out firm assurances from the Arabs that 
they have given up hopes of destroying 
Israel. When that point comes—when 
the Arabs sit down with Israel and sign 
a true peace treaty—then the Israelis’ 
need for geographical buffer zones will 
disappear. 

Zv1 OSTRINSKY 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sir: Mr. Ball repeatedly asserts that 
only after 1974 did Israeli sentiment de- 
velop “for a political settlement,” and 
prior to that Israel attempted to develop 
the occupied territories in order to 
present new borders as a fait accompli. 
Ball totally ignores the Israeli official 
policy enunciated immediately after the 
war and conveyed to the Arab states 
through our own country: that, in re- 
turn for a true peace settlement, Israel 
was prepared to return Sinai, the Golan 
Heights, and the West Bank. True to 
their previous twenty years of nonrecog- 
nition of Israel, however, the Arab 
states refused to agree to an overall 
peace settlement or to negotiate with Is- 
rael. They still refuse to do so today. 
LEONARD J. DAVIS 
Washington, D.C. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Sir: When I picked up your January is- 

sue and saw “The Most-Overrated- 

Book-of-the-Year Award... .” I knew 
it had to be Ragtime. 

Kaye HALL 

Portland, Ore. 


Sir: “Ten Green Bottles” by Ted 
Walker (Januaryi was the most enjoy- 
able short story to be published in The 
Atlantic in many a moon. 

What is astonishing is that the author 
was able to write delightful fiction with- 
out resorting to the thesaurus of public 
rest-room walls. 

Lee RUTLEDGE 
Madison, Ind. 
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The celebrity’ guide to France. 


Celebrities are easily one group of people who can seek 
~ out the ‘best of the world. Be it esoteric, funky or just down- 
~ to-earth comfortable. It’s noteworthy so many come to find 
-the best in France. And that they come with us-Air France. 
Once on board, they settle into the best of all possible 
worlds. Truffled paré and brut champagne at 35,000 feet. 
And as the well-traveled have done for centuries, they ex- 
change discovered ‘bests’ of France. A restaurant for moules. 
The best cassoulet. The finest wild raspberry 
soufflé. Country inns tucked 
into the 17th century. Which Distros 
burst with energy after eleven. 
The heady cafés. And all kinds 
of shopping. 


~ Peter Duchin: “When in the 

‘wine country of St. Enulion-have 
dinner at the Hostellerie de Plaisance. 
- Order steak broiled over grape roots. 
Fabulous. And a wine to have with 
the meal~Chateau Montalber.” 


Margaux Hemingway: “Near 
< St, Germain is a place I love to shop- 

France Faver. Hand-made clothes. 
Simple cotton dresses in romantic 
styles. Huge hats with feathers, ribbons, 
and flowers. And not that expensive. 
Really. When I was married tr Paris 
last year, I bought my wedding dress 
there. And my shoes. And a hat.” 


Miles Davis: “I1’s been said that 
I was famous for playing a whole lot of 
music with a few notes and for saying 
a lot with few words. 

My favorite place in Paris-the Left 
Bank. My favorite jazz place- 
The Slow Club.” 


Duke and Duchess 
of Bedford: “You adore the soufflé 


of cuisses de grenouilles at Illhaeusern. 
Another delicious experience 1: the best 
ice creain in Paris at La Bourgogne on 
Tle St. Louis.” 



























































2 your paré, nonchalantly check 


















Andy Warhol: “I love Paris for 
candy, First stop, Fouquet’s for ‘at 
home’ basics. Then, Fauchon for 
office presents. Next, Aux Etats-Unis, 
on the Rue Saint Honoré, for candy 


restaurant in Paris because it has a 
candy store.” 


Carol Channing: “The first 
morning in Paris, I have my hair done 
at the Social intelligence center’ of Part 
-Edouerd & Frédéric. But one doesn 
live by badinage alone. I always catch 
the experimental theatre of Jean-Louis 
Barrault’s company at Gare d'Orsay.” 

S.J. Perelman: “Art is long, 
life is short, and writing drudgery, but 
if one must do it, I know no better plac 
than the superb rural scenery of south. 
central France. My secret Rx for 
tranquillity is a small hotel there 
named Les Granges Vieilles outside 
Souillac. The blend of hospitality, 
cuisine, and conifort achieved by 
M. Guy Auge, the alchemist who 
dispenses it, is unrivalled in my 
experience... Ooops, now logk what 
I've gone and done! I shouldn't have 
blown a? 


John Lindsay: “Last time my 
wife Mary, our son Johnny and I were 
in Parts-Johnny and I climbed to the 
top of Notre-Dame. What a climb! 
But the view is always worth it. That. 
evening, we all had dinner at a favorite 
spot- Quasimodo. We had the snails. 
As usual, superb.” 


One doesn’t have to be on a talk 
show or the cover of a weekly to 
enjoy so much of the best. It’s easy. 
Start by taking any of our direct 
flights to Paris from New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Houston, Los 

Angeles or Washington, D.C. For. 
; complete details, just speak to your 
Travel Specialist. Or call Air 
France. (P.S. We honor the 
American Express credit card.) -~ 
And when on board, nibbling 








who's ‘lying with you. And then... 
play it cool. 


AIR “7 
FRANCE | 


makes it easy to get there. _ 











Rare taste. Ask for it by name. — 
Ask for J&B. And no matter where you may be, you identify yourself as a per: on 


rare taste. Of course, you'll also be served the Scotch that has made these 
famous for nearly 100 years. You just can’t get Rare Scotch by any other name. 


86 Proof Blended Scorch Whisky © 1976 Paddingten Corp.. NY. 








THE 
INTELLIGENCE 
TANGLE 


The CIA and the FBI face the moment of truth oe 








- Once the secret agents of the republic 
patrolled what Dean Rusk called “the 
back alleys of world politics” without 
much question about their mission. No 
longer. The Atlantic’s Washington editor 
examines the past and present of the 


tangled “intelligence business” and the 


prospects now for reform. 


“The committee does. not believe that the acts 
which it has examined represent the real American 
character. They do not reflect the ideals which 
have given the people ef this country and of the 
world hope for a better. fuller, fairer life. We re- 
‘gard the assassination plots as aberrations. 

“The United States must not adopt the tactics of 
the enemy. Means are as important as ends. Crisis 
. makes it tempting to ignore the wise restraints that 
make men free. But each time we do so, each time 
the means we use are wrong, our inner strength, 
the strength which makes us free, is lessened. 

_ “Despite our distaste for what we have seen, we 
~ have great faith in this country. The story is sad, 
< but this country has the strength to hear the story 
and to learn from it. We must remain a people 








by Sanford J. Ungar 





who confront our mistakes and resolve no 
peat them. If we do not, we will decline: but, 
do, our future will be worthy of the best 
past.” 





Epilogue to the interim report of the Senate 
Select Commitiee to Study Governmental Op- 
erations with respect to Intelligence Activities, 
“Alleged Assassinction Plots involving 
Foreign Leaders.” 


I. What We Have Learned 


t seemed at times the crueles: kind of juxtaposi- 
tion. Crises were breaking nearly everywhere, at 
home and abroad, demanding official attention 

and perhaps action. Terrorism: & siege at the head- 
quarters of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries in Vienna; a bomb explosion at a bag- 
gage claim area of La Guardia Airport in. New 
York. International tension: a civil war in the 
newly independent African nation of Angola be- 
tween factions loyal to the communists and the 
“free world”; a situation that threatened to reach 
the same point in Angola’s former colonial parent, 
Portugal, a NATO ally. A United Nations increas- 
ingly unfriendly toward and uncomfortable for its 
American hosts. A virtually complete underground 
society in the United States that permits fugitives 





to evade the authorities for years without serious 
threat of capture. Religious and ethnic strife: in 
Lebanon, where it could explode a fragile Middle 
Eastern peace; and in Northern Ireland, where 
many of the arms were paid for by American par- 
tisans. Doubts about détente; curiosity about the 
Chinese; ominous-looking antennas on the reof of 
the Soviet Embassy on Sixteenth Street in Wash- 
ington, which may be intercepting the most sensi- 
tive deliberations of the American government. In 
an ever more complex world, full of trouble and 
danger, the need, obviously, was for information, 
for good “intelligence”—a loaded and often unde- 
finable word—and for some formula that would 
permit the country to cope and to calculate its 
roles carefully, to avoid the prospect and the ap- 
pearance of becoming a helpless giant. 

At the same moment, the nation was steered in 
self-doubt, painfully examining events in the recent 
past that raised questions about the society’s com- 
mitment to its own most fundamental principles. 
In the post-Watergate era, when nothing is any 
longer sacred, men and women once considered 
the ultimate patriots who could do no wrong—the 
likes of J. Edgar Hoover—are put under a micro- 
scope, and the enlargement is not pretty. The mis- 
behavior of those responsible for gathering this 
commodity called intelligence has been so severe, 
says Senator Gary Hart of Colorado, that a: one 
point “the possibility existed of destroying frezdom 
in order to save it.” A black congressman from 
Detroit, Charles Diggs, travels to Addis A>aba, 
where the Organization of African Unity is meet- 
ing, to denounce his own government's polizy in 
Angola as “the biggest blunder in the history of 
[American] relations with Africa.” The inter- 
national image of the United States has been 
severely damaged. Once regarded as the bulwark of 
freedom—and as the country which saved Western 
Europe from successive totalitarian threats im the 
1940s—it has come to be widely identified wita the 
torturers in Chile, the racial separatists of South 
Africa, and assorted minor anticommunist despots. 
Richard Welch, the station chief for the Central 
Intelligence Agency in Athens, is murdered, setting 
off a new round of recrimination about who :s re- 
vealing too much and who concealing too much. Is 
Welch’s death a result of American policies and 
practices, or of their disclosure? Or of sloppy 
“cover”? Or is it a coincidence shamelessly played 
upon by an agency seeking relief from its pain? 

At the center of this affair of state is, naturally 





Sanford J. Ungar is the author of FBI: An Uncensered 
Look Behind the Walls, which has just been publisked. 





enough, the United States Congress, itself dizzy 
with dreams of renewal and enhanced power at a 
time when the presidency stands discredited. The 
accusations are a bit overdrawn at times, the per- 
sonalities flawed, and the exultation over disclosure 
sometimes extreme. There is an air of examining 
yesterday’s events with today’s morality and an oh- 
so-much-wiser perspective than that of the last 
generation. One of the ironies is that many of the 
examiners—the bright young professors and lawyers 
on the congressional committee staffs—are out of 
the same mold and tradition and education as 
those who once went into the CIA with notions of 
saving the world. 

The political climate is typical, suggests Attorney 
General Edward H. Levi, of a country that has just 
come through a war, this time an especially un- 
popular war which left wounds not yet healed. 
William E. Colby, the career spy in reformist 
clothes whose term as director of central intelli- 
gence was cut short by the uproar, says the situ- 
ation reminds him of the 1920s, when the Western 
world was inclined to ignore realities because it 
was tired, disgusted with war, economically de- 


pressed, and myopic about better days on the hori- < 
zon. Yet the intelligence-spying debate of 


1975-1976 has also renewed some of the most en- 
couraging qualities of a self-conscious democratic 
government. The country has been forced to eval- 
uate itself, discuss some very embarrassing facts in 
public, and pick up the pieces and move on—while 
much of the world watches with a mixture of 
amazement and horror. It is an all-American ad- 
venture. 


or Congressman Morgan F. Murphy, an 

old-line Democrat from Chicago who 

seemed at once honored and pained by the 
opportunity to participate, the congressional in- 
quiries were a matter of “getting into the bowels of 
the FBI and the CIA.” Senator Richard S. Schwei- 
ker of Pennsylvania, a liberal Republican who had 
been quiet through most of his first term in the 
Senate, discovered in himself a sense of outrage 
and found an exciting issue to apply it to: the 
need to re-examine President John F. Kennedy’s 
assassination. To Democratic Congressman Ronald 
V. Dellums, a black man from Berkeley who has 
been the target of official surveillance now and. 
again, there was a genuine danger that the con- = 
gressional investigations would turn out to be a 
charade: “We are working with people who have- 
been trained to disinform, to lie, and to falsify,” he 
warned. Senator Barry M. Goldwater of Arizona, 





guardian of the conservative Republican faith, 
could not be bothered to attend many of the hear- 
ings; he took every occasion to proclaim that 
“enough is enough,” and he advocated suspending 
the investigations in midstream before they dam- 
aged national security and “prove{d] harmful to 
the United State: and to freedom everywhere.” 
Henry Kissinger, the aggrieved secretary of state 
whose world view was challenged by the nature 
and substance of he inquiries as by other contem- 
poraneous developments. saw it all as one more 
case of American “self-flagellation,” the kind of ex- 
ercise that, he bel eves, makes it impossible for the 
country to dea! confidently and confidentially in 
international affairs. 

Frank Church cf Idaho was selected as chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee precisely because 
he was not amoag the many Democratic candi- 
dates for President; but soon the national exposure 
and opportunity for center-stage performing inher- 
ent in his role as chief inquisitor aroused old 
dreams and aspirations. He showed genuine con- 
cern over and ias:ght into the intelligence business, 
but he began irdulging in routine pronuncia- 
mentos. Church’s tendency to speak slowly and 
sanctimoniously. ia near-perfect syntax, brought on 
the accusation that he was converting the hearing 
room into a campaign piatform. Otis Pike, a Dem- 
cratic congressman from Long Island with half an 
eye on a New Ycrk Senate seat, became chairman 
of the House Select Committee when it was 
reorganized and sent belatedly into the fray. Sassy 





and sarcastic, Pike aimed for the jugular and the 
headlines. His pyrotechnics, inc.uding staged per- 
sonal confrontations with Kissinger over access to 
classified documents (at one point he tried to ob- 
tain a contempt-of-Congress citation against the 
Secretary of State), tended to obscure the real sub- 
stance of his committee’s inquiry. He was accused 
of rank showboating. 

It was, at best, a confusing and chaotic effort, 
this congressional surge to investigate, expose, and, 
presumably. improve the intelligence community. 
There were moments when the investigating legis- 
lators appeared to be shouting. “Here, look! We 
have discovered a corner of the executive branch 
that has been misbehaving all these years. Let us 
tell you about it.” What they were not saying, but 
were dramatically demonstrating, is that Congress 
is a reactive institution, moving clumsily now to 
unravel a web and to expose a subculture that it 
had itself been weaving, creating—and, at least on 
paper, overseeing—for decades. 

Congress was reacting this time, as in other re- 
cent crises of public conscierce, to newspaper 
stories: the revelation by the New York Times that 
the Central Intelligence Agency had, probably in 
contravention of its legal mandate, conducted ex- 
tensive domestic intelligence investigations and 
kept improper files on American citizens; and the 
timely reminder by the Washington Post (repeating 
what the Chicago Tribune and others had said pre- 
viously) that the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had extensively wiretapped and bugged the Rever- 
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end Martin Luther King, Jr., most notably at the 
1964 Democratic national convention in Atlantic 
City where it was also doing other political chores 
for Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Those were the starting points, the stimuli, for a 
grand round of public, and well-publicized, con- 
gressional hoopla. To unravel and expose, and to 
demonstrate unwittingly the degree of Congress’s 
own dereliction since World War H-—the extent to 
which it has permitted and encouraged these gov- 
ernments-within-a-government to develop and 
flourish—the Senate Select Committee will have 
spent about $2.5 million, and its counterpart in the 
House some $400,000, by the time they close up 
shop. It is an investment with an uncertain return. 

Even before the congressional committees were 
formed, Gerald Ford—who, as a graduate of the 
Congress, had every reason to anticipate how slow 
and scattershot in approach the investigative pro- 
cess would be—moved to upstage them. He named 
a commission of eight public figures, chaired by 
Vice President Nelson A, Rockefeller (then still 
useful to the President and in his good graces) and 
including Ronald Reagan (whom the President 
then thought he could neutralize), to study CIA ac- 
tivities within the United States. Although many of 
its members had at some point helped to design, 
direct, or defend the Agency’s work, and although 
its investigation was hurried and superficial, the 
Rockefeller Commission produced a report that 
showed the CIA to be systematically insensitive to 
its legal limitations and to the civil liberties of 
Americans. The report’s tone was mild and almost 
apologetic—it used language on the order of “such 
missteps as did occur” to describe circumstances 
that others might have called a shocking pattern of 
abuses—-but it included an impressive litany of 
Agency wrongdoing. 

But even with some of the most significant infor- 
mation about the CIA already skimmed off the top 
of the investigative pot, the committees would try 
to catch up. Church’s committee stepped into the 
uncertain legacy—and the same locale, the Senate 
Caucus Room—of the “Watergate Committee” that 
broke open the Nixon Administration scandals in 
the summer of 1973. While millions of Americans 
had thrilled to the televised folksiness of Chairman 
Sam Ervin, many of his Senate colleagues had not: 
they criticized Ervin’s investigation for being politi- 
cally stagey, disorganized, riddled with leaks of 
sensitive information, and for failing to come up 
with any reform legislation. Church, desperate to 
avoid comparable bad notices from his peers, in- 
Stalled a security system worthy of Fort Knox at 
his committee offices and pursued a course of stud- 
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ied moderation: “Unless I could instill a sense of 
confidence that we were doing this in a responsible 
manner,” he said later, “I knew we would create a 
tremendous backlash.” 

When, after six months of private mulling, the 
Senate committee finally did go public in Septem- 
ber, it was with a set of hearings on how the CIA, 
apparently out of control and beyond supervision, 
had disobeyed presidential orders by storing a 
deadly cache of shellfish toxin and other poisons 
(information made available to Church by ‘the 
Ford Administration and already rejected by Pike). 
To Church it was evidence to support his favorite 
theory of the CIA as “rogue elephant.” Eventually, 
as evidence gathered that higher authorities had 
known about and approved of many other Agency 
capers and misdeeds, Church, embarrassed, backed 
away from his characterization. 

Before long, Church was on the defensive. His 
committee looked grossly overstaffed (120 at its 
peak) and sounded pompous, especially by com- 
parison with the sparer (a staff of 31) and more 
earthy House committee, which held quick and 
lively hearings on what Pike called the fundamen- 
tal issues—the costs and risks of intelligence-gather- 
ing, as well as the value, accuracy, and usefulness 
of the product. Although the preparation was at 
times shallow and inadequate and the questioning 
(except for that of the chairman and a few of the 
younger members) dreary, Pike’s group stayed in 
the news as it hopped from one topic to another 
like a pack of waterbugs. But in contrast to the 
senators, the congressmen had little hope of win- 
ning legislative support from their brethren; 122 
members of the House had voted against letting 
the committee go to work at all, and still others 
were alienated by Pike’s tactics of confrontation with 
the Ford Administration (by a two-to-one majority 
the House refused to release the Pike committee re- 
port without censorship by the White House). While 
Church appealed for reason and calm and the long, 
careful view, Pike charged that the intelligence 
agencies had so lost their bearings that they might not 
even be capable of alerting the nation to the possi- 
bility of an impending foreign attack. 

Some of the congressional revelations were not 
so new or, by the time they came, devastating. 
Press stories based on leaks, many from within the 
Ford Administration or from CIA alumni, told 
most of the details about Agency involvement in 
assassination plots against foreign leaders whose 
philosophies and policies put them on the hit-lists 
of successive Presidents and secretaries of state: Fi- 
del Castro in Cuba, Patrice Lumumba in. the 
Congo (now Zaire), Rafael Trujillo in the Domini- 












~ can Republic, Ngo Dinh Diem in South Vietnam, 


and Rene Schneider in Chile. It was known that 


American intelligence had failed to predict inter- 


-> national crises like the 1968 Tet offensive in Viet- 
“nam, the 1973 Yom Kippur War in the Middle 


a East, and the 1974 Greek and Turkish moves on 


Cyprus. The Justice Department and regularly con- 
stituted congressicnal committees had been reveal- 
ing bits and pieces of the FBI's counterintelligence 
programs (COIN”ELPROs) since late 1973. Attor- 
ney General Edward Levi had already provided an 
unusually extensive accounting of some of J. Edgar 
Hoover’s secret personal files. 

Yet when the iavestigating committees addressed 
= these subjects, they lent additional credibility, an 


official imprimatur, and a certain drama to the in- 
formation. And much of the detail was fresh and 


sordid: back-room mail-openings: COINTELPRO 
actions, justified on the basis of preventing vio- 
_ lence, but used to frighten people and to destroy 
their family life and livelihood, even when there 
was no sign of violence or illegal activity on their 
part. The FBI. it emerged, was handy at the im- 
personation of newsmen; at “DO NOT FILE” proce- 
dures to prevent the uncovering of illegal “black 
bag jobs”; at looking the other way while local po- 
lice wiretapped iLegally and then shared the catch 
with their friends the Feds. Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz and Curis R. Smothers, majority and mi- 
nority counsel respectively for the Church com- 
mittee, one white and one black, scored a theatri- 
cal coup when, s tting before the senators and the 
television cameras, they testified in grotesquely 
specific detail about Hoover’s vengeful pursuit of 
Martin Luther K:ng. Jr. Church’s controversial re- 
port on the assassination plots, perhaps the most 
significant document to emerge from the entire 
process, drew a s ark portrait of the well-bred gen- 
tlemen in the CIA and the White House scheming 
to take the lives of foreign statesmen who posed 
no actual threat to the United States—a secret gov- 
ernment at its worst that had flourished in an at- 
mosphere of eupkemism, subterfuge, and cynicism. 
The committees also shed new light on the intel- 
ligence activities of the Internal Revenue Service, 
-and the fact that its reservoir of personal informa- 
tion on individuais had long been exploited for po- 
litical purposes. converted into, as Church put it, 
“a lending library of tax information.” And there 
was a first public glance into the National Security 
Agency, ostensiby responsible to the secretary of 
defense. exposed as a sort of electronic gun for 
hire that does little thinking about who its targets 
will be, but stands ready to zero in on one or an- 
other “watchlist” when so ordered by its superiors, 
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listening for evidence of everything from travel to- 
Cuba to international drug trafficking and “pos- | 
sible foreign support or influence on civil distur- 
bances.” It became clear how easily the NSA made. 
the transition from matters of foreign: concern: to 
domestic ones. And all of these findings came in 


the context of a General Accounting Office report o 


to the Senate’s Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations that the federal goverament spends $2.6 
billion a year on police, investigative, and intelli- 
gence- gathering activities (including $482 million” 
for the FBI. but not including the budgets of the: 
CIA, NSA, and “certain sensitive activities of the 
Defense Department”). Piecing evidence together, — 
the Pike committee estimated that. the United 
States spends $10 billion on all intelligence activi- 
ties, more than three times what is acknowledged 
in the annual appropriations budget. 





II. How the Jungle Grew 


he real importance of the congressional 

probes lies less in headlines about assassina- — 

tions or statistics than in the investigations’ 
long-range impact: the universalization of concern 
about federal agencies that have slipped out of 
control and strayed from their original purpose: 
the lessons they teach about the past; and, with 
any luck, the creation of a climate for thorough- 
going reform of the system and the structures that 
led to the abuses. 

The investigations also had a subtler lesson: that 
the “intelligence community” has indeed become a 
genuine community within the government, a 
special-interest group that lobbies for its own 
positions, struggles for influence and authority in 
policy-making circles, and becomes haughty or de- 
fensive when it is challenged. 

This community consists largely of intelligent, 
well-educated, well-motivated, and patriotic men 
and women. But they~—especially those whose atti- 
tudes are formed during assignment to CIA and 
FBI headquarters in Washington—are inclined to 
act as if they are above the public dialogue, forced 
to deal with politicians and other petty men who 
do not share their wisdom. 

Where did this intelligence community come 
from, and how did it evolve into a many-headed 
monster? The clumsiness and heavy-handedness 
may be explained in part by the fact that Ameri- 
cans are new to the intelligence business. Unlike 
the European powers that had empires and a wide 
range of vested interests to protect, and thus have 
intelligence establishments dating back centuries, 
the United States used to view intelligence, both 
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offensive and defensive, as it did armies and arma- 


ments: something to build up in wartime and dis- 
mantle in peace. As a result, the country was an 
easy target for spies and terrorists; indeed, German 
agents had a field day here in the vears leading up 
to both world wars, and the Soviets were suspected 
of doing the same during the 1930s. It was out of 
concern over that situation that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt ordered the FBI back into the intelligence 
field in 1936 (it had been ordered out more than a 
decade earlier, when Hoover was appointed direc- 
tor by Attorney General Harlan Fiske Stone. be- 
cause of the abuses of its authority during the 
post-World War I “red scare” and the Harding 
Administration scandals). The threats from foreign 
agents and from their domestic allies—in such or- 
ganizations as the German-American Bund and 
the American Communist party—were seen as one. 

Only as actual American involvement in the Eu- 
ropean hostilities became a prospect did the 
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United States contemplate setting up its own appa- 
ratus to conduct espionage. Espionage was not a 
part of American tradition; it involved exhorting 
foreign citizens to commit treason and otherwise to 
violate their own countries’ laws and standards of 
behavior. But various government agencies clam- 
ored for the job, and Roosevelt, in a Solomonlike 
solution, split it up among them: the FBI won ju- 
risdiction over all of the Western Hemisphere ex- 
cept Panama; the Navy over the Pacific: and the 
Army over Europe, Africa, and the Canal Zone. 
The derring-do of the Bureau’s Special Intelligence 
Service in Latin America, mostly unheralded at the 
time, was soon to be overshadowed by the newly 
created, quasi-military Office of Strategic Services, 
which operated mostly in Europe, including behind 
enemy lines. 

Thus began a competition that has continued to 
this day. Hoover and the chief of the OSS. Gen- 
eral William J. “Wild Bill” Donovan, were old ri- 
vals—dating back to the 1920s, when they were 
both in the Justice Department—and their organi- 
zations tried to match each other in currying favor 
with the British (whose secret intelligence service, 
MI-6, had trained most of the OSS teams) and 
with the White House. After the war, Donovan’s . 
successor, Allen Dulles, and his regiment of well- 
bred Ivy League spies beat out Hoover's corps of 
law-enforcement types for the ongoing foreign in- 
telligence assignment. They became the Central In- 
telligence Agency and were given responsibility by 
the Truman Administration and its successors for a 
major piece of the American action abroad. Still, 
Hoover did not give up or forgive easily. He kept 
some of his men overseas as “legal attachés”; they 
were billed (and still are today) strictly as liaison 
officers with foreign police, but they also collected 
(and still collect) intelligence. And the Bureau held 
on to its growing domestic role in the fields of 
counterintelligence and internal security. 

The charters of the CIA and the FBI that 
emerged from World War II were designed to be 
open-ended, and were fitted out with loopholes. 
Roosevelt’s dispatch of the Bureau into the security 
field had been accomplished through executive or- 
ders and press statements. As Hoover wrote to 
Roosevelt and Attorney General Homer Cummings 
on October 20, 1938: 


In considering the steps to be taken for the expan- 
sion of the present structure of intelligence work, it 
is believed imperative that it be proceeded with the 
utmost degree of secrecy in order to avoid criticism 
or objections which might be raised to such an ex- 
pansion by either ill-informed persons or individ- 
uals having some ulterior motive . . . it would seem 








undesirable to seek only special legislation which 

- would draw attention to the fact that it was pro- 
posed to develep a special counterespionage drive 
of any great magnitude. 








_ And there, in bureaucratic ambiguity, the matter 
would stand; the FBI had a splendid reputation, 
and the country seemed prepared to trust it with 
virtually any job. Similarly, the National Security 
Act of 1947, which formally created the CIA, was 
deliberately written to be vague. Because the 
drafters “were dealing with a new subject with 
_ practically no precedents.” says one of them, Clark 
_ Clifford, a Truman adviser and later secretary of 
defense under Lyndon Johnson, “it was decided 
that the Act . . . should contain a ‘catch-all’ clause 
to provide for unforeseen contingencies.” So it was 
that the CIA would be asked to “perform such 
other functions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security as the National Se- 
urity Council may from time to time direct.” 
ithin the framework of Cold War policies, the 
United States would be vigilant against the com- 
- munists abroad and, in the name of “internal secu- 
rity,” against the Left at home. 

“A desperate struggle [was] going on in the back 
alleys of world politics,” is how former Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk perceived the situation, and the 
United States would have to meet the challenge. In 
order to measure up, said a special committee that 
reported to President Eisenhower in 1954, the 
country might have to reconsider “long-standing 
American concepts of fair play” and adopt tactics 
“more ruthless than those employed by the 
enemy.” Out of this philosophy came a heavy reli- 
ance on “covert actions,” in which the Agency 
moved beyond its reporting and evaluation roles to 
try to influence the course of events more directly. 
-As William Colby puts it, “You were asked to go 
do the job, without anybody telling you what it 
was or being willing to share the responsibility for 
“it.” The CIA’s covert operatives had advanced 
technology and brilliant technicians available to 
them, they had the confidence of the rest of the 
government, and they had to report to no one out- 
side the Agency about how they spent their 
money. 








here was another complicating—and, for the 
intelligence community, liberating—factor: a 
double standard in international affairs be- 
tween the pretense of official behavior and the 
reality of what went on behind the scenes. Looking 
back on the crisis in 1959 when Francis Gary Pow- 
ers was shot down and captured by the Soviets 
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during his aerial reconnaissance mission for the 
CIA, Colby recalls that “the Soviets knew for some 
years that we were flying U-2s over. When we 
used the cover story that it was a weather plane, — 
they weren’t going to do much about it.” It was 

only after a controversy developed within the 

United States over the fact that the intelligence 
collectors were responsible, and after Eisenhower Si 
admitted that this was true, Colby says, that 
“Khrushchev went up the wall,” not beca se of — 
that specific flight but because the Americans were, 
in effect, breaking the unwritten rules by publicly 

asserting the right to violate the Soviet borders and 
airspace. Nikita Khrushchev and John F. Kennedy- 
went on to sign the Vienna Convention of 1962, 

which stressed, among other points, the inviolate 

nature of each other’s embassies. But as one source 

close to the CIA puts it, “The embassies are to the 

intelligence agencies as the bank was to Willie Sut- 

ton—where the money is. 
never intended to be respected, and it never was.” 

Other treaties and agreements paid ritual lip ser- 
vice to the sanctity of the mails and of other inter- 
national communications; but each side seemed to 
assume that they were written to be mutually bro- 
ken. “Oh, that mail—yes, that mail was opened,” 
CIA officials would acknowledge discreetly, when 
pressed to say whether the agreements, not to 
mention domestic laws, had been honored. Little 
wonder, then, that Nathan Gordon, a CIA scien- 
tist, could not fathom a presidential erder to de- 
stroy the Agency’s precious reserve of shellfish 
toxin, so powerful that 11 grams (a couple of tea- 
spoons), if properly administered, could kill 55,000 
people. Gordon had spent much of his career de- 
veloping the potion; to destroy it must have 
seemed tantamount to destroying himself. Yes, the 
United States had signed a treaty outlawing chem- 
ical and biological warfare, and yes, CIA Director 
Richard Helms had issued a directive implement- 
ing it; but nobody bothered to tell Gordon 
whether this was one of those things we really 
meant to do. 

The CIA’s daring and profligacy was reinforced 
by a certainty that its Sovie: counterpart, the 
KGB, was far more ruthless about its covert activi- 
ties. Everyone knew, or assumed, how nasty the 
KGB could be and how often the Kremlin sent it 
to the ramparts to implement its needs and desires. 
At times, the conception of the threat posed by the 
KGB was based less on actual evidence than on an 
assumption that they must be playing the same . 
subversive games abroad that we were playing, and. 
that even if they were not we had to keep the « 
game going lest they join in. The logic became a’ 
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That agreement — was ae 








conundrum that could only have the effect of 
strengthening both the CIA and the KGB, throw- 
ing them into a symbiotic relationship. They be- 
came an international community of interest, prob- 
ably more similar than either would ever admit. 
Each needed the threat of the other to justify its 
own existence. 


here was a home-front parallel to overseas 

covert action, something the FBI came to 

call “preventive action” and to justify under 
the rubric of “counterintelligence programs.” Do- 
mestically, too, the threat was ill-defined and the 
development of tactics left in the hands of the im- 
plementers. Although the Bill of Rights officially 
guarantees certain basic freedoms to every citizen. 
political hysteria made some people less equa! than 
others under the Bill of Rights provisions. First 
communists, then fringe Marxist groups, and even- 
tually others—the Ku Klux Klan, the “New Left,” 
and “black extremists”—came in for special treat- 
ment. Unchecked, unmonitored, that treatment in- 
cluded disruption of personal lives and maneuvers 
that seemed to be intended more to fomen: vio- 
lence than to prevent it. As with the CIA, intelli- 
gence came to mean both investigation and action. 
The two activities seemed inseparable. The world 
had to be set right. 

The community was not only doing what i: per- 
ceived to be its duty, but after a time it was also 
having fun. As times grew more tense and com- 
plicated, business got better. Presidents, secretaries 
of state, attorneys general, aroused politicians, and 
editorial writers fulminated in the most general 
terms over the need to “do something” about the 
likes of Fidel Castro, the Klan, or the Black Pan- 
thers. The agencies did something: they deveioped 
exploding cigars and poisoned diving suits. They 
ordered Klansmen informants to sleep with the 
wives of other Klansmen. They wiretapped and 
bugged beyond the most energetic agents’ ability 
to read and digest the product. The CIA, ever am- 
bitious and sensitive to presidential whims, got 
more into the FBI’s line of work, and the FBI, 
ever defensive and the best of bureaucratic in- 
fighters, got into the CIA’s. The Bureau reached 
out further for targets, finding among ecologists 
and women’s liberation groups and other pur- 
veyors of discontent sure signs that the revolution 
was at hand. The CIA zeroed in on the Grove 
Press and the American Indian Movement, among 
other purely domestic targets. The higher authori- 
ties winked and went about their work, taking ref- 
uge in “plausible deniability,” express or implied. 
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Congress saw clear enough hints of what was going 
on to have set off alarms, but none came from 
Capitol Hill. The secret war in Laos was funded 
time and again; J. Edgar Hoover’s quite public 
lists of targets for special attention were perused 
regularly in the course of annual congressional ap- 
propriations testimony. 


IIE. What Can Be Done? 


hose congressmen who expected some degree 

of contriteness from the agencies under in- 

vestigation were in for a disappointment. The 
firs: level of reaction was more on the order of an- 
ger. coupled with a warning that the committees 
might be doing grave harm to the FBI and the 
CIA, not to say the national security. 

Old rules of the game and standards of behav- 
ior, a sense of politesse and stoicism in the service 
of a noble cause, prevent the community from ex- 
pressing publicly the full outrage it feels over 
being dragged ungratefully through the mud. But 
there is plenty of complaining in private. “The 
whole ambience these days, the increase in the 
decibel count is damaging,” said one CIA 


man; “you begin to wish that something harmless 


would come along, like a typhoon, to distract at- 
tention.” FBI Director Clarence M. Kelley, who 
had the delicate problem of trying to renounce the 
abuses of the past without damaging the morale 
and pride of old-timers still in powerful positions, 
was fuming. “Some of the charges people have 
made against us are absolutely ridiculous,” he said, 
“but we're just going to sit here and take it. We're 
not going to fight back.” “Fight back” is exactly 
what the FBI would have done in the old Hoover 
days—with a public relations offensive. even to the 
poiat of seeking to undermine the reputations of 
the congressmen and journalists who were the 
bearers of bad tidings about the Bureau. 

But the best revenge, the proof of the commu- 
nity’s strength, may be business as usual. Even 
while the congressional committees were con- 
ducting their investigations, the CIA set out on 
new secret and controversial projects—about $50 
million worth of aid to pro-Western factions in An- 
gole (the exact amount of the assistance was un- 
known, because the Agency undervalued some of 
the arms it shipped to Angola via Zaire) and an 
infusion of $6 million to the noncommunist centrist 
political parties in Italy, to bolster their effort in 
that country’s next parliamentary elections. Both 
initiatives were dear to the heart of Kissinger, who 
was determined to prevent the Italian Communists 
from joining a coalition government in Rome, not- 





withstanding their well-known differences with 
Moscow, and whe wanted to use Angola to score 
<- points with critics of his policy of détente with the 
Soviets. The only reason the American public 
ound out about these two involvements was that 
Congress passed a law im 1974 requiring the direc- 
tor of central intelligence to brief six congressional 
- subcommittees en any plans for covert actions; An- 
-= gola leaked through the Senate and Italy through 
< the House. The leaks, rather than their substance, 
pave the agencies a new ground for crying foul. 
_ But beyond the charges and countercharges the 
leaks gave proof, if any was needed, that for all 
the CIA’s humiliations and consequent internal re- 
forms, the basic process had not changed a bit: the 
Agency could be sent off on chores that bore little 
clear relationship to any national policy known to 
the public. 
There were modest reforms at the FBI too, 
aimed at avoiding repetition of past abuses. begin- 
ing with Acting Director L. Patrick Gray's 1972 
order that every “security” case state some formal 
basis for the Bureau’s jurisdiction, and continuing 
through to Attorney General Levi’s decision in the 
last days of 1975 to scrap the “administrative in- 
dex” (ADEX), a catalogue of people who would 
come in for intensive investigation in time of na- 
tional emergency. (Under the old “security index.” 
predecessor to the ADEX, they could have been 
put in detention camps.) FBI Director Kelley, 
while defending some cf the Bureau’s excesses in 
the 1960s on grounds of the “temper of the times” 
then, swore that they cculd not happen again. No 
more professors getting red because of their polit- 
ical views and associations; no more agents flying 
from Washington to Atlanta to mail poison-pen 
letters. And yet the FBI was still conducting vo- 
luminous domestic intelligence investigations 
against targets of its own choice, coordinated out 
of the Internal Security Section of its Intelligence 
Division at Washington headquarters. A study by 
the General Accounting Office showed that barely 
3 percent of these actually led to federal prose- 
cutions. 

























oth agencies invited—in effect, dared—Con- 

gress and the executive branch to go be- 

yond fighting the last war and to write new 

rules that would be appropriate for this and future 
seasons, that would respect civil liberties without 
neglecting the genuine dangers of the real world. It 
is not an easy jeb, especially if one wants to do 
something more than tirker (an extra deputy direc- 
tor here and strengthened powers for an inspector 





The Intelligence Tangle 


general there). but stop short of dismantling the in- 
telligence community entirely. 
A fundamental problem is kow to define, and 


perhaps realistically limit, modern-day American 


intelligence needs. The United States does not con- 


front the threat of invasion by a foreign power. 





With new electronic and photographic capabilities, 


fewer and fewer people are directly involved in the - C 


collection of tactical military intelligence. What na- 
tions want to know about each other, and need 
live bodies to collect and analyze, is more in ti 
nature of political, economic, and- social- informa- 
tion, the kind of knowledge that helps governments 
to perceive the intentions and understand the mo- 
tives of both their friends and their potential ene- 
mies. Much of that can be learned through the 
press, especially in the Western world, or through 
normal diplomatic channels. But dealing with 
closed societies may require some use of clandes- 
tine sources and methods. 

There is strong sentiment in Washington. in a favor 
of new ground rules that would be based more — 
squarely than ever on American concepts of fair 
play and due process. Senator James Abourezk. 
Democrat of South Dakota, for example, has re- 
peatedly proposed legislation that would, in its 
broadest application, prevent the United States — 
from doing anything in its overseas intelligence op- 
erations that would be a violation of the law if 
done at home, and he has a small but solid bloc of 
votes on his side. But Walter Mondale, Abourezk’s 
colleague from Minnesota, no unreconstructed cold 
warrior himself, criticizes this as a “simple answer” 
that ignores crucial realities. The United States 
might gain something in self-righteousness and 
moral certitude if it stops listening in on private 
conversations overseas and no longer urges foreign 
nationals to commit espionage and treason against 
their own governments, even if most other powers 
continue to do these things with impunity, but 
would it not at the same time lose in other very 
important ways? 

In the same vein, the American Civil Liberties 
Union has proposed that the FBI give up “all for- 
eign and domestic intelligence investigations of 
groups or individuals unrelated to a specific crimi- 
nal offense.” without suggesting anyone else who 
could take over the Bureau’s counterintelligence 
function. The intent is pure, but does the proposed 
remedy go too far when, according to Colby, every 
year sixty to eighty Americans are approached 
overseas and asked to spy for the Soviet Union, 
and when there is evidence of a substantial net- 
work of illegal foreign agents operating in this 
country? Should the government not be looking for 
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those agents well in advance of any hard probable 
cause to believe that specific acts of espionage 
have been committed? Even Mondale, disturbed as 
he is over FBI abuses, thinks that it should. “We 
have to be able to keep track [of foreign agents] 
without abiding by all of the requirements of due 
process,” he concedes. But then what abou: the 
“agents of influence,” the American citizens, fully 
protected by the Constitution, upon whom the for- 
eign agents depend? And the “dormant assets.” the 
potential spies who are in place and waiting to be 
activated? Where to stop? 

The best solution, obviously, would be to 
achieve some measure of détente in those back al- 
leys of the world, as well as in the official ehan- 
nels. Indeed, during the closing days of World War 
H, when Soviet-American cooperation against the 
Axis was still operative, “Wild Bill” Donovan pro- 
posed an exchange of security delegations in Mos- 
cow and Washington between the OSS and the 
NKVD (forerunner of the KGB). The intended 
purpose was to trade information about sabotage 
operations behind German lines, but the coopera- 
tion presumably would have continued after the 
war. At the time. Hoover interceded to shoot down 
Donovan’s plan; and the CIA and KGB agents in 
the embassies in Moscow and Washington today 
are hardly there on a formal exchange basis. Even 
if Kissinger and Leonid Brezhnev were to startle 
the world by swapping lists of secret agents, as 
some seriously propose, each would suspect the 
other of a nasty trick, and they would probably 
both be right. 

Failing that. where can and should the United 
States draw the lines? Much of the recent dialogue 
has focused on the red herring of the intelligence 
investigations, covert actions. The Abourezk pro- 
posal, in a somewhat milder form, and recommen- 
dations of the Center for National Security Studies, 
among others, would ban them completely. Morton 
Halperin, a former official of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the National Security Council, and now 
director of the center’s “Project on National Secu- 
rity and Civil Liberties,” told the Church com- 
mittee that “covert operations are incompatible 
with our democratic institutions.” But Cyrus 
Vance, who was himself concerned with national 
security issues as deputy secretary of defense and 
in other government positions, argues, “It is too 
difficult to see that clearly in the future. . . . | be- 
lieve it should be the policy of the United States to 
engage in covert actions only when they are abso- 
lutely essential to the national security.” 

The real question is whether the United States 
wants, and considers it to be in the interests of na- 
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tional security, to influence events in other nations. 
If the answer is yes, as it probably is, then some of 
that influence may have to be exercised secretly, 
because sovereign governments are not likely to 
welcome open interference in their affairs. Ironi- 
cally, a democratic system like the American one 
has a problem the Soviets do not. Our government 
cannot funnel its aid through an organization like 
the Communist party and say that it is simply 
helping kindred political spirits. 


ertain hypothetical dilemmas are easily 
solved: the United States almost surely 

would have liked to be able to assassinate 

Hitler before or during World War II; that act 
might have saved millions of lives and earned the 
gratitude of people the world over. In drawing up 
standards for peacetime, however. it is easier to de- 
lineate what should be prohibited than what 
should be permitted. No assassinations or even pe- 
ripheral involvement in plots that might lead to 
them; no interference in the electoral processes of 
other countries; no more secret wars; no mis- 
leading propaganda that distorts the truth about 
the world situation; no drug-dealing or other activ- 


ity that affects the health, livelihood, and well- > 


being of people at home or abroad. But what 
about secret support for an underground publish- 
ing network in the Soviet Union which advances 
freedom of expression by making the writings of 
dissidents available to Soviet citizens who want to 
reac them? And what about continuing the post- 
war tradition of American help to democratic par- 
ties in Western Europe that might otherwise be 
swamped, and eventually repressed, by minority 
partes that are heavily endowed by Moscow? Or 
help even to the Western Communist parties that 
have broken from the Soviet Union and are com- 
mitted to working for Marxist principles through 
free elections? Those are tougher cases. 

Mitchell Rogovin, a liberal Washington attorney 
who has represented the CIA through its recent 
trials and tribulations, proposes a three-part stan- 
darc for evaluating future proposals for covert ac- 
tion: “Does it advance the legitimate interest of 
the country [the United States]? Is the means [of 
carrying out the action] acceptable in a moral 
sense? If it is revealed, would it hurt more than it 
would help?” But even that kind of standard 
wouid make sense, Rogovin acknowledges, only 
within the context of basic, well-defined and -artic- 
ulated national policies—which are nonexistent 
right now. If those policies were openly debated 
and established (along with reformed and strength- 








ened procedures for review and accountability). 
then even if the actions themselves remained se- 
cret, the public could kmow the fundamental atti- 
¿tudes being implemented. 
; As for “preventive action,” the FBIs equivalent 
of the CIA’s “covert operation,” it is only a little 
easier to decide. Again, there is no trouble drawing 
up a list of prohibited activities: no character as- 
Sassination; no mterference with freedom of speech 
and association and travel; no indiscriminate elec- 
tronic surveillance; no provocation to violence. 
Tentative guidelines drawn up by a Justice Depart- 
ment-FBI committee named by Levi would permit 
some official preventive actions—at times when vio- 
lence threatens, on the condition that the attorney 
general authorize the action in advance and later 
report on it to Congress—but Senator Mondale, 
for one, feels that this might set a dangerous 
precedent. He argues for use of the arrest power, 
_ when necessary under the conspiracy laws, in such 
circumstances. (People who share his view contend 
that even an occasional “bad” arrest, which is 
thrown out of court later, would be preferable to 
an express government policy of disruption.) 
Whatever the standard, all police and intelli- 
gence work is bound to continue to include a cer- 
tain number of unofficial counterintelligence tech- 
niques; any smart policeman or agent will make a 
pretext phone call to try to determine whether a 
fugitive is home before he goes out to arrest him. 
And doesn’t society want and expect its protectors 
to find out abeut terrorist plans in advance and 
then prevent occurrences such as the bomb explosion 
at La Guardia? 
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ow much reform and restructuring is really 
necessary? Levi insists that however many 
fail-safes are built in, “you have to trust 
someone at some point.” Otis Pike believes that if 
“more people have to sign off” on controversial 
policies and actions (that is, if more of the 
agencies’ superiors in the executive branch have to 
record their approval of such steps) and share re- 
sponsibility for the outcome, they are likelier to 
foster and enforce cauticn and care. But the recent 
sorry record of abuse of trust and sheer neglect by 
government officials at all levels provides little 
basis for relying on the human instincts and per- 
sonal judgments of those to whom the FBI and 
CIA must answer. Nor ean the solutions be left to 
the courts; their arbitration of such matters gener- 
ally comes after it is too late to protect the in- 
nocent victims ef government excesses. 
Proposals for assuring greater accountability and 
































better behavior are now as numerous as the past 
abuses, but general agreement is crystallizing 
around a few basic propositions: 

= A new apparatus—either a single special assis- 
tant or a small committee—reporting directly to the 
President on intelligence matters. As envisioned by 
Ralph Dungan, who was ambassador to Chile 
when the CIA launched its program ef covert ac- 
tivity as a parallel to official American policy 
there, the new chain of command would assure 
that all controversial activities could ultimately be 
said to be carried out in the President’s name, and 
would make the decision-making process on covert 
actions less casual and informal. 

= A new system of congressional oversight of 
and participation in intelligeace decisions. Al- 
though it would mean offending both the powerful 
apologists for the intelligence community and some 
of the more effective existing units. the wisest 
course would probably be to establish a new Joint 
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Committee on Intelligence or, preferably, a sepa- 
rate committee in each house, with exclusive juris- 
diction in the area. The members would be se- 
lected to represent a cross-section of the Congress, 
and they and their staffs would automatically ro- 
tate off the committee after fixed terms to prevent 
the kind of cozy buddy system and protection of 
the agencies that has characterized congressional 
oversight in the past. 

Once a reasonable system is developed for pro- 
tecting that narrow category of confidential infor- 
mation that legitimately deserves to be kept con- 
fidential, Congress could begin to be consulted in 
advance on any covert actions. (The threat of fines 
or even suspension from Congress might be neces- 
Sary to assure adequate security. As matters stand 
now, a single member of Congress can effectively 
sabotage or even veto delicate Administration 
plans with a clever leak.) Some procedure might 
ultimately be devised for the legislative branch to 
overrule plans that it considers to be in clear viola- 
tion of the public interest. The committees could 
weigh the question of whether the CIA’s badget 
should continue to be kept secret, in apparen: vio- 
lation of the Constitution. 

m The writing of detailed charters for both the 
FBI and CIA, so that they no longer have to rely 
upon loopholes, outdated executive orders, and se- 
cret communications from the White House for 
major areas of their jurisdiction. Enacted into stat- 
utes, the charters should be specific enough to 
make it clear what the agencies are forbidden to 
do. (The GAO has privately told the Church com- 
mittee that Levi’s draft guidelines for the FBI 
would permit a repetition of virtually all the ques- 
tionable activities it discovered in its audit of the 
Bureau’s domestic intelligence operations.) But 
they should not become so specific as to eliminate 
executive discretion altogether. (Levi has pointed 
out that once rulemakers get into the business of 
proscribing certain areas of investigation—for ex- 
ample, personal sexual preference or drirking 
habits—they may also change their minds and re- 
quire just such areas of investigation later.) 

In all of these areas, Congress, the Executive, 
and, for that matter, the public must realize that a 
durable solution will not come overnight. Exact 
definition of terms and the ability to forecast all 
hypothetical situations may well elude the drafters, 
just as they did in 1947. The intelligence commu- 
nity will probably require frequent checkups and 
routine re-examination of its ground rules. And 
other problems lie ahead: one is the issue of what 
Senator Mondale calls “idle hands,” large bureauc- 
racies within the bureaucracies whose job it is 
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to spot subversion or dream up covert actions. 

Many people, including Dungan and former 
CIA covert operator David Phillips, suggest taking 
covert actions out of the Agency and attaching 
them instead to the Department of State or De- 
fense. A similar solution might be necessary for the 
Internal Security Section of the FBI. One problem 
is that when reform of the FBI and the CIA is 
complete, the old ways of doing business might 
crop up in the NSA and other lesser-known dark 
corners of the intelligence community. (Exact num- 
bers vary, depending on whom you talk to about 
what figures, but an informed estimate is that even 
now the CIA’s budget of approximately $1.5 bil- 
lion accounts for only 15 percent of the total intel- 
ligence community’s budget, compared to the 
NSA’s 25 percent.) As Senator Gary Hart puts it, 
“The danger is not so much the assassin or the 
black bag job as the Orwellian electronic capac- 
ity... . It outruns the human ability to control 
it.” 


ittle can be accomplished, however, until public 
confidence in the intelligence community is 


restored. That will take time, and the ap- 


pomtment of a politician like George Bush to be: 
director of central intelligence does not help. One 
of the most tangible effects of the congressional in- 
vestigations was indeed to lower this confidence 
still further, to reinforce and legitimize the fears of 
dirty tricks that were so widespread in the 1960s 
and early 1970s. For all the assurances that the 
FBI and the CIA have changed, that they are no 
longer misbehaving, many people remain skeptical. 
They are still not sure whether they are getting the 
truth. Washington reporters working on sensitive 
stories still retreat to pay phones for their most 
delicate calls, and controversial politicians worry 
about the privacy of files in their offices and 
homes. (Indeed, when the homes of two members of 
the Church committee, Howard Baker and Charles 
Mathias, were burglarized, valuables were ignored 
but documents were gone through. Police were un- 
able to solve the crimes.) Otis Pike asked the Capitol 
police to sweep the offices of all members of his com- 
mittze for wiretaps and bugging devices. 

Some executive branch officials agree that it is 
always a good idea to be careful—one never knows 
to what lengths the spies of the Soviets, the Chi- 
nese, and other potentially hostile foreign powers 
might go. But it was not those spies whom the 
journalists, senators, and congressmen feared; it 
was the ones who work for their own govern- 
mem. O 








THER oldness falls from the air. she thought, as 
she carried the white roses up the stairs to 
i the paneled library. That, or: How like 
PRESIDENT sandpipers were the chil dren on the beach, she 
thought, as she stood by the rusty screen door of 
OF THE their rented house on Nantucket. Zap. Blam. Pow. | 
Here endeth my stab at yesterday's fiction. No 


ARGEN | INE one’s been reading it for forty years. ht went out > : 


with easel painting, and by easel painting one 
i means the sort of painting that used to be dis- 
played on easels. Two curates playing checkers by 

A tory by John Cheever a cockatoo’s roost. Painting has cast off its frames, 
and yet one deeply misses these massive and 


golden celebrations—fruit and angeis—for their ele- 
ment of ultimate risk. By framing a painting the 





artist, of course, declared it to be a distillate. of his is 


deepest feelings about love and death. By junking 
the frame he destroyed the risk of a declaration. 
He may, as he will claim, have opened doors, por- 
ticos, gates, and mountain passes onto an un- 
framed infinity of comprehension; or he may 
merely have displayed his abysmal lack of vitality. 
The woman climbing the stairs with her white 
roses is in a sense a frame, a declaration, and my 
account of putting a hat on a statue is frameless 
and may indeed not deserve a frame at all. 

The statue of Leif Erikson was wearing a necktie 
that day when I started to walk down Com- 
monwealth Avenue from Kenmore Square to the 
Boston Public Garden. The statue’s tie was a fou- 
lard, frayed and stained. It was a cold afternoon 
but I carried my vicuña over my arm because my 
father had taught me never o wear a coat unless 
it was absolutely necessary. If I wore a coat I 
might be mistaken for an eee 1 think my 
knowledge of Boston to be comprehensive and vast 
but framed entirely in the language of a farewell. I 
claim to know the cheapness of good-byes—that 
boyish shrug sent up as a lure for some lover 
whose face I have never seen although I have seen 
and tasted everything else. I am not a Bostonian 
but my provincial credentials will get me over the 
border. | have no true nostalgia for the city be- 
cause I remember the aristocracy in my youth as 
being tragic and cranky. Old C. F. Adams was sull 
challenging anyone—anyone at all—to a sailboat 
race and Hester Pickman was translating Rilke, but 
I can remember Jack Wheelwright tossing the 
sandwiches for tea onto the fire because they were 
unsuitable. The maid cried. She was a pretty Irish 
girl. The painting over the mantle was a Tintoretto 
and Jack had been talking about Henry 
Adams, his favorite uncle. but when I walked 
home the night was dark and cold and I, 
| having already read Proust, could recall 
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nothing in his accounts of the fall of Paris that seemed 
to me so horrible as the smoking sandwiches and the 
weeping maid. My credentials seem to pass; indeed 
they take some true knowledge of the situation in 
order to be assessed. “Oh, do sit down,” Mother ex- 
claimed, “do sit down and let me tell you about the 
funeral of Phillips Brooks! On the day of his funeral 
there were trumpets in Copley Square. Oh so many 
trumpets! I don’t remember the time of year but it 
seems to me that it was cold and brilliant although 
of course that may have been the loud music of 
the trumpets. Phillips Brooks was a big mar, you 
know. He was a very big man. He used to go right 
down to the South End and drink beer with 
strange Irishmen! He was not the sort of skinny 
clergyman who drank sherry. And speaking of 
sherry, did I tell you about your father and the 
sherry last Thursday?” 


nuendo that one would have had to know the 
facts in advance to understand what she was 
talking about. My father was a celebrated drinking 
companion. He had drunk Robert Ingersoll and 
James O’Neil under the table at the old Adams 
House when Frank Locke ran the bar. The story 
mother was about to hint at had taken place on 
Thursday morning. This was in the old house on 
the South Shore. It was eleven. Father wanted a 
drink. It was Thursday and S. S. Pierce would de- 
liver his potables that afternoon but the delivery 
wouldn’t be until after three. The sherry decanter 
on the sideboard was full. He unstopped the de- 
canter and drank the sherry. Then, as a pre- 
caution—merely a precaution—he pissed the decan- 
ter full. The color was exactly right. Everything in 
the room was as he had found it except that the 
fireplace was smoking. He gave the logs a poke 
and, with his spirits greatly renewed, he went up- 
Stairs to read the Shakespeare sonnets to his cat as 
he so often did. Enter the rector, then. Enter 
Mother, taking off her apron. “Oh, do sit down, 
Father Frisbee,” she said, “do sit down and join 
me in a glass of sherry and a biscuit.” So the poor 
man of God, sitting in a Windsor chair with half 
its spokes broken, coughing in the smoke of a fire- 
place that wouldn’t draw, ate moldy pilot crackers 
and sipped piss. No wonder none of us ever 
wanted to go to Harvard. 
So I banged down Commonwealth Avenue in 
the cold. The statue of Wm. Lloyd Garrison was 
wearing a scarf. Statues in parks, I’ve always 


I knew the story although she counted so on in- 
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thought, have a therapeutic effect on one’s posture. 
Walking among gods and heroes one always keeps 
one’s head up. I saw two women walking dogs. 
One of the dogs was a Labrador, a line I’ve bred, 
but when I whistled to the dog and he pulled at 
his leash, the woman—a good-looking woman— 
pulled him in the other direction and hurried off 
to Beacon Street. She seemed in flight and I was 
hurt. A black man in a sleeping bag lay on a 
bench saying: “I din’ do nothing wrong. I din’ do 
nothing wrong.” There were two couples hitch- 
hiking on the avenue. They were ragged and 
looked dirty. I thought that I had never seen hitch- 
hikers in a city before, not ever in a city that 
counted so for its strength upon deeply rooted, 
concentric provincialism. Ahead of me I could see 
the statue of the President of the Argentine. The 
Statue is vulgar and bulky and what in the world 
was he doing on Commonwealth Avenue? I de- 
cided to put my hat on his head. Why should I, a 
grown man, put a hat on a statue? Men have been 
putting hats on statues since the beginnings of 
time. My father read Shakespeare to the cat, my 
life is impetuous and unorthodox, and I cannot 
distinguish persiflage from profundity, which may `. 
be my undoing. There was a faded ribbon and a 


handful of wax flowers on the President’s pedestal, 


I decided to make my ascent by his cosmic and ; 
Rodinesque tailcoat. : 


My hat was a Locke hat. My coat is a very, very | 


rare vicuña, left to me by my fourth father-in-law, ` 
a Des Moines haberdasher. My coat is thirty-five 


years old but I have discovered that there are only 


three clubs left in the world where the age of my 


coat is respected. Only that afternoon, when I 
threw it over an empty barstool in the Ritz, the 


man on the next stool fingered the material and I 
was pleased to think he admired the age, radiance, ` 
and beauty of the vicufia, but what he was admir- 
ing. it seems, were the numerous darns. This put 
him, in my eyes, into the lower classes and pre- 
sented me, in his esteem, as a straight thrift-shop 
type; secondhand rose. I put my folded vicufia on 
the pedestal and started my ascent. The President 
is difficult to climb. I would sooner write about my 
moentain-climbing experiences—coldness, indeed, I 
thought, falls from the summit of the mountain— 
but that would be some other afternoon. I was 
struggling up the bronze surface when a man said: 
“Ciao, bello,” : 
He was a good-looking young man who wore a 
serge middy blouse with three crimson chevrons sewn __ 
to the sleeve. No navy in the world, I knew, had ever 
issued such a costume, and I guessed he had mostly _ 
seer the ocean from the summit of some roller- 








coaster. “Desiderai tu un'amico?” he asked. 

= “You've got a terrible accent,” I said. “Where 

did you learn Italian? Bergamo? Someplace like 

that?” 

_ “From a friemd,” he said. 

“Break it up.” shouted a policeman. “You boys 

break it up.” He came running down the walk 

~ from a cruise car that was parked on Exeter Street. 

“Break it up, break it up or I'll throw you both in 
the lockup. You spoil everything.” 












he man in the middy blouse headed north, 
and the policeman’s anger seemed so genu- 
u ine and so despairing that I wanted to ex- 
plain my purpose but f couldn’t do this without 
‘sacrificing any chance to be taken seriously. “I'm 
_very old,” I said. “I’m really terribly old and I in- 
sist upon the prerogatives and eccentricities of my 
“time of life. I can remember when there was an 
elevated train on Atlantic Avenue. I can remember 
he Boston Police strike! I can remember when ev- 
ery village, homestead, hill, and pasture in this 
great land was dominated by a tree called The 
< Elm. There were the English Elms, the Portuguese 
Elms, the Wineglass and the Penumbra Elms. They 
were shaped like fountains, columns, and ex- 
plosions of grace. They were both lachrymose and 
` manly. They were everywhere and now there are 
none.” 

“Common’s full of elms,” he said. 

“All right,” € said, “then Chestnuts. My father 
told me he could remember when every hill in 
New England was crowned with the noble, native 
Chestnut. In the autumn their leaves turned a 
deep, rich brown and the nuts they bore were deli- 
cious. I’ve never seen cne of these beautiful trees. 
Not one! My generation was left with the Chestnut 
Hill Country Club, the Chestnut Grove Tearoom, 
and quite a few undistinguished streets called 
Chestnut.” 

“Please go away,” be said. “You spoil every- 
thing. Everything.” 

I went away. I went up to the Exeter Street 
Theatre and saw a few reels of a Bergman film in 
which a woman mutilated herself with broken 
glass. 1 do not choose to describe the scene but I 
couldn’t anyhow because I shut my eyes. Then I 
returned to Commonwealth Avenue, determined to 
put my hat on the President. During my absence 
the light had changed. The light in Boston, on a 
good day, I’ve always thought, has the in- 
candescence of a sea light. Only the alchemy of 

sea air could have turned the statue of George 
= Washington into the fairest verdigris. So in this 





















The President of the Argentine 


fading sea light I returned to the President of the 
Argentine. A young girl was sitting on a bench near 
the statue and I sat down beside her. “May 1?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” she said. 

“What’s your name?” l 

“Pixie,” she said. “That’s what they call me. My 
name is Alice-Mae.” 

She had marvelous legs and breasts. I don’t 
mean at all that they conformed to any measured 
beauty but that there was some extraordinary con- 
gruence between their proportions and one’s de- 
sires. The legs were not showgirl legs, they had 
nothing thrilling, lengthy, or brilliant about them. 
Their gleam and their shape were modest and 
youthful. 

“Do you live around here?” I asked. 

“I live in a dormitory,” she said. “We're not al- 
lowed to have men visitors.” Bee 
“What’s your university?” mes 

“It’s not a university. It’s really a college. They | 
call it an academy. It’s where my parents wanted 
me to go.” 

“What does your father do?” 

“He’s a funeral director,” she said. 

Then I knew that she was a student at the em- 
balming school in Kenmore Square. This had hap- 
pened to me once before. I picked up a very good- 
looking girl in a hamburger place called The 
Fatted Calf. At first she said she was studying 
anatomy but then she came clean, or clean enough 
to say that her task, her study and vocation, was 
to beautify death, to make death comprehensible 
to the cruelly bereaved. 

“What do you study?” I asked. 

“Well, we don’t have regular courses,” she said. 
“I mean we don’t study history or arithmetic or 
things like that.” 

“You are learning,” I asked, “how to beautify 
death?” 

“Oh yes, yes,” she exclaimed. “However did you | 
know?” 

And so we will end as the movies do when, hav- 
ing exhausted the kiss, the walk-off, the reconcilia- 
tion, and the boundlessness of faith, hope, and 
charity, they resort to a downward or falling crawl 
title giving the facts in the case—usually to the fad- 
ing music of police sirens. The girl’s real name is 
Alice-Mae Plumber and she has flunked out of 
embalming school and is afraic to tell her parents. 
The man in the middy blouse is named Lemuel 
Howe and he will be arrested three days later for 
possession of dangerous drugs and sentenced to 
five years in the Suffolk County Jail. The man who 
wanted to put his hat on the statue of the President 
isk O 
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1, Rain, rain, 


el ifteen months have passed—months of fa- 
-i tigue and hardship, of inspiring views and 
strenuous labor, of cold and hunger and de- 
spair—and now Lewis and Clark and the forty people 

in their party are nearing the goal they set out for. 
Behind them hes the hardest part of their passage 
down the mighty Columbia, a portage around that 
Stretch where the river, in its eagerness to reach the 
sea, impatiently boils and foams and beats against 
heavy rocks to surge through a narrow gorge 
bounded by high palisades. Behind them now too are 
the friendly regions of the Nez Percé Indians, whom 
they trusted; they have just made first contact with 
the Chinooks, who by contrast are a seagoing trading 
people already corrupted by the white man. Clark 
finds the Chinooks “assumeing and disagreeable,” 
and declares himself “more fearful of their thieving 
than their arrows.” Being ever the meticulous cata- 
loguer, for the reports he will prepare for Thomas 
Jefferson, he carefully notes the language—a lingua 
franca of Chinoek, Nootka, English, and Canadian 
French—and finds the Chinooks respond to a number 
of English words: “musquets, powder, shot, knife, file, 
damned rascal, son of a bitch &c.” The women wear 
skirts of white cedar bark tissue, “the whole being of 
sufficient thickness when the female stands erect to 

< conceal those parts usually covered from familiar 
view, but when she stcops or places herself in any 
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The opening stanza of “America the Beautiful” might well 
have been written about one corner of the continent, 
the Pacific Northwest, with its spacious skies and amber waves of gr. 

above the fruited plain. Continuing the vicarious tour of the — 

nation that last spring encamped The Atlantic in the state of Texas 

take you now into the nation’s “far corner,” a place of pleasures 

contrasts, and problems, and of people who are deeply 

engaged in the struggle to save what is good about their lives 

while meeting the economic and technological demands 
of contemporary society. 


PART ONE: LIKING IT AS IT IS 





























other attitude their battery of Venus is not alt 
impervious to the penetrating eye of the ar 
The women are, however, dirty and ugly. 
An even more unpleasant sight is the ra 
days it beats a percussive note through Clark’s jou: 
nal: ' s aS 
“(November 5, 1805) Rained all the after part o 
last night. Rain continues this morning. I slept bu 
little last night. 
“(Nov. 6) a cold wet raney morning.” 
On the 7th, there is rain too, but also the long- 
awaited “Ocian in view! O! the joy!” and Clark hears 
“the roreing or noise made by the waves braking on 
the rockey shores.” Actually, though the men heard 
the breakers, they had not yet seen the Pacific, only 
the place where the Columbia widens at its mouth. 
And if Clark’s ecstasy at seeing the Pacific seem 
more short-lived than Balboa’s, the reason is perhaps 
easy to find: “We spread our mats on the ground and 
spent the night in the rain.” 2 
The next day too it rains. The following day the 
rain is accompanied by gales from the sea. Rain 
soaks their bodies and their bedding and rots their 
leather clothing. On November 16 Clark’s journal 
sums up about “the rain, which has continued for the- 
last ten days without an interval of two hours.” O 
the 17th, he adds: “Eleven days rain and the most- 
disagreeable time I have experienced.” They make 
camp, after which rain falls every day for thirty-one 
days; “we have lived as well as we had any right to | 
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Tom McCall, former 
governor of Oregon 


Meriwether Lewis 


expect . . . notwithstanding the repeated fall of rain.” 

This is the first. but hardly the last, recorded com- 
ment by a white man about how much it rains in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


n his second novel, following the success of 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, Ken Kesey 
captures better than any other contemporary 

novelist I know the harsh, physically demanding life 

- of those whose working days are spent within the 

beauty of the northwest woods. Sometimes a Great 

Notion opens on the rain: 


Rain drifts about the windows. Rain filters through a 
haze of yellow smoke issuing from a mossy-stoned 
chimney into slanting sky. The sky runs gray. the 
smoke wet-yellow. 


Then, as winter approaches on the Oregon coast, 
the geese shrewdly head south. and their honking 
seems like a taunt to those below: 


In the bars and bowling alleys the men of these 
little towns packed snuff under their lips and cleaned 
their ears with matchsticks, gave each other stiff. 
- knowing nods as they watched the rain hopping in the 
street. and listened to the geese. “Lots of rain. Listen 
at them boogers shag it up there—they know its a lot. 
It’s all them frigging satellites the government keeps 
shooting up in the air, is what’s causing it. Those num- 
-skulls in the Pentagon made a slip-up . . . 

Because nothing can be done about the rain except 
blaming. And if nothing can be done about it why get 
yourself in a sweat about it? Matter of fact. it can be 
convenient to have around. Got troubles with the old 
lady? It’s the rain. Got worries and frets about the way 
the old bus is falling to pieces right under you? It’s the 
ruttin’ rain. Got a deep. hollow ache bleeding cold 
down inside the secret heart of you from too many 
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deals falling through. too many nights in bed with the 
little woman without being able to get it up? too much 
bitter and not enough sweet? Yeah? That there, 
brother, is just as well blamed on the rain; falls on the 
just and unjust alike, falls all day long all winter long 
every winter every year, and you might just as well 
give up and admit that’s the way its going to be and 
go take a little snooze. Or you'll be mouthing the bar- 
rel of your twelve-gauge. - 


Or listen to Bernard Malamud. that fine chronicler 
of the New York Jewish scene. who, after teaching a 
year at Oregon State in Corvallis, wrote a novel, A 
New Life, in which the rain is almost a character, so 
often is it the landscape: 


Levin walked in the cold rain, the wettest, dreariest 
he had ever been in. The town was tight around his 
shoulders, the wet streets long and dark, streetlights 
obscured at corners. A man could drown mid-block 
and nobody would know . .’. 

Levin remembered the rain of his childhood, blown 
in wind against the faces of tenements, engulfing the 
leafless backyard tree in foaming bursts, but when it 
had ended~—after a day, three. a week—it had ended 
and enter light, the worshipful sun. Here was no sense 
of being between rains: it was a climate, a condition, 
the water burbling. thick, thin, fine, ubiquitous, contin- 
uous. monotonous, formless. Once in a while he saw 
two rainbows in the same sky but after rainbows it 
rained. 


Those who want to keep the Pacific Northwest to 
themselves, which seems to be just about everybody 
out there, use the rain as their first line of defense. 
The Pacific Northwest’s version of The Whole Earth 
Catalog is called simply Rain. In Portland, the desire- 
to hold down population growth has led to a mock 
organization, the James G. Blaine Society, named af- 
ter that nineteenth-century Continental Liar from the 
State of Maine. Over and over again, as I was inter- 
viewing people, | was advised: “Be sure to tell them 
about the rain.” Or: “Give them the figures for the 
rain forest. and say that’s what we get.” 

In the rain forests of the Olympic Peninsula, where 
the ocean winds drop their bags of rain as they rise 
to cross the mountain range, it rains twelve to fifteen 
feet a year. The green carpet underfoot is a soggy. 
spongy floor of sword ferns, mosses, wild strawberries, 
foamflower, and bedstraw. Lichen covers the trees as 
on a Charleston plantation. The largest Douglas fir in 
the world, the largest western hemlock. the largest red 
cedar, the largest Sitka spruce reach spectacularly to 
en ae a 
A native of Tacoma, Thomas Griffith was a l 
writer and editor for Time and served as the last 
editer of Life magazine. His latest book is 
How True: A Skeptic’s Guide to Believing the News (1974). 






the sky. Trees average 290 feet high, but some. older 
than the Norman Conquest, range to over 300 feet. 
The naturalist Roger Tory Peterson believes that the 
Olympic rain forest constitutes the greatest “weight of 
living matter per acre in the world.” Giant trees 
> knocked over by the wind and stretched flat on the 
ground nurse new trees on their rotting bulks, and as 
these new trees rise skyward, their broad bases 
straddle and eventually crush the fallen logs. 
But in Seattle or Portland the rain is not like that. 
The average rainfall is actually less than in New 
York or Boston or Baltimore, and far less than in At- 
lanta, Houston. or New Orleans. It’s just that the rain 
rarely comes down in a good, honest downpour but 
drizzles persistently, under gray overcast skies that 
make for melancholy winters, so that the people of 
the Pacific Northwest really treasure those rarer days 
when the roses which have grown so lavishly in the 
constant gentle washing of the rain brighten in the 
sun and blue sky. 
James G. Blaine Society, | have heard you. 








2. People, 


om McCall first gave voice to what has be- 
come the Pacitic Northwest’s prevailing atti- 
tude about itself. As governor of Oregon 
in 1971 he told a nationwide television au- 


seople, stay awa 








back 
dience: “Come and visit us again and again. . . . But 


for Heaven’s sake, don’t come here to live.” 

He spoke half in jest, but now considers his remark 
“the profoundest thing I’ve ever said.” The audacity 
of the remark Jay in its repudiation of the traditional 
western belief that progress lies in attracting more 
people to fill up empty fand. Its appeal reached to the 
instinct of the property owner who, having found a spot 
that satisfies him, wants to keep everyone else out. Its 
cunning lay in the suggestion that Oregonians must be 
on to something good. Which they are. But the immedi- 
ate effect was a sharp influx of visitors, mostly from 
California. Oregon, McCall ruefully concedes, is still 
growing, at a rate twice that of California, three times 
that of neighboring Washington State. 

McCall’s “visit but don’t stay” has become the 
battle hymn of the entire Northwest, sung with par- 
ticular fervor by those romanticists who believe in no 
growth at all. McCall himself, however, voicing the 
common sense of the Northwest, does believe in 
growth—but a managed and controlled one. He is a 
determined environmentalist. Tall and trim, with a 
folksy, fatherly style, he remains, though no longer in 
office, a popular figure in Oregon. Having served as 
governor the constituticnal limit of two terms, he is 
now politically becalmed, has returned to his radio 
and television career, and lectures frequently in what 











he calls his “Ivy League barnyard” accent (mother: 
was Boston Society; he was brought up on a central 
Oregon ranch). He has now revised his message to al-. 
low for a future welcome to newcomers once the: re- 
forms he favors~such as tough land-use laws—are sei 
cure. Or, as he puts it: “Oregon—queen bee though 
she is—isn’t ready for the swarm.’ 

The floor of his basement study in a house in the 
Portland hills is piled with speeches and reports, a 
traffic hazard through which apparently only he 
knows the way. The walls are lined with the litter of 
a politician’s life and travels: photos with celebrities, 
a gavel, a boomerang, a gol? cup, a mike, a gilded 
railroad spike. But he treasures a plaque on the wall. . 
from a group that once fought him hardest, the Asso- 
ciated Oregon Industries, the most powerful business 
lobby in the state. It reads: 




















“To Tom McCall, who has done more to restore, en- 
hance and preserve the enviable environment of Ore- 
gon than any other man... .” 


McCall’s triumph was not to divide businessmen ` 
and environmentalists but to persuade businessmen 
that “if we hold the line now against the spoilers, 
someday business will beat a path to our door, be- 


Ellowa Falls, Columbia River Gorge, Oregon 





The Oregon coast 


cause business executives will want to live where the 
environment is healthy, and they'll want the same for 
their employees. They will find people looking for 
what we have or are trying to get: quality air and 
water, green space, visual and aesthetic experience, less 
hustle, less bustle and no rattle, bang. and 
smoke; no exploiters of the land.” 

As a governor, he was an innovator, and Oregon— 
once thought the most conservative of Pacific Coast 
states~is an innovative state. It was the first to adopt 
clean air and clean water laws. and the first to set up 
estuarine sanctuaries to protect its harbors from pol- 
lution. It was the first to decriminalize marijuana. so 
that an offender pays a fine like a traffic violator, m- 
curring no criminal record. It was among the first to 
preserve its beaches for the public while legislating 
against honky-tonk development; among the first to 
adopt statewide land-use planning; one of the first 
states to adopt scenic river regulation. It was not the 
first to adopt the initiative and referendum, though 
probably no other state makes such vigorous use of 
them. “All of these acts place restrictions on people,” 
says McCall, “and in the case of the initiative and 
referendum, the restrictions are on the politicians.” 

McCall’s most famous battle was against nonre- 
turnable bottles and beer cans, in which he had the 
entire container industry against him. I could see the 
effects of his victory in traveling down Oregon’s 400 
“miles of justly celebrated ocean coast last fall. The 
roadway at sea level passes beside a sandy shore on 
which giant mossy rocks known as stacks have come 
to rest, withstanding great spraying crashes of surf; 
then the highway climbs along high cliffs that provide 
panoramas of the tide rolling steadily in toward 
wooded shores. Every few miles along this highway 
Oregon has created neat public parks, with isolated 
picnic tables commanding stunning views. I never 
once saw any of that detritus of the American tour- 
ist—beer cans and flip-top lids. Container lobbyists 
still fight such legislation in other states, and faced 
with the evidence that Oregonians will and do return 
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bottles to collect their deposits, now shift their argu- 
ment. Such legislation only works for people like Ore- 
gonians, they say, as if speaking of freaks. 

Oregonians are indeed freaks for livability. But 
then, so is the entire Pacific Northwest. There liv- 
ability is the political cliché whose time has come. 
This humane, easily grasped ambition has displaced 
the old American booster faith in progress, the notion 
that bigger is inevitably better. In a day when most 
of the rest of the nation seems uncertain of what its 
future should be, and despairing about the declining 
quality of its life, people in the Pacific Northwest 
have come to a tacit understanding of the kind of life 
they want. They discovered in time that what they 
most treasured about their region was slipping away 
from them, in unchecked growth, in wastage of re- 
sources. in despoiling of the land. They are convinced 
that the future is manageable, but needs working at. 
Whatever threatens the common, widely shared per- 
ception of what the Northwest should be is in for a 
fight. Resources that once seemed inexhaustible are 
now known to be finite: rugged natural beauty that 
once seemed limitless, the solitude that was once 
within reach of everyone, become diminished when 
shorelines and streams are fenced in by new homes, 
and trails are overtrampled. The Northwest has dis- 
covered the wisdom of the Sicilian in Lampedusa’s 
The Leopard, who said, “If we want everything to re- 
main as it is, everything must change.” 

For the Northwest cannot escape the restless redis- 
tribution of people that is taking place in the United 
States. The farm states, and the small towns of the 
interior. decline: the old and problem-ridden cities of 
the East have begun to. In the past five years, 85 per- 
cent of the nation’s population growth has taken 
place in the South and West. Two big population 
movements are under way. and by a historical pro- 
cess of self-selection, they are producing regions with 
definably different social climates. The widest stream 
of movement is toward the sun belt, with Florida, 
Texas, Arizona, and California enjoying-or endur- 
ing—great growth. These .areas attract two kinds of 
people in particular—the elderly, seeking a warm 
place to retire, and the ambitious. seeking their for- 
tunes in an open and fast-growing society, out to get 
what they can and to enjoy whatever money can buy. 
These motives in the newcomers reinforce a political 
atmosphere that is individualistic and conservative. 

The Pacific Northwest (and places like it, such as 
Colorado), where the unspoiled is not yet spoiled, at- 
tracts a different kind of person. The weather is too 
cool. or at times too uncomfortable, to attract the 
sun-seeking elderly. Economic opportunities rarely 
promise a quick kill. The Northwest is for people 
more interested in being than in achieving. It is a 
place where what a man does for a living often has 



































































little to do with what he is most interested in. And in 

the Northwest it is not necessary to own a great deal 

to share in a great wealth, the outdoors all around. 

If you love an area, then its plainest moments will 
say home to you. For me this can happen when cas- 
ually strolling a beach at low tide. The sky is over- 

cast, the distant green hills dull; an acrid mudflat 
-smell assaults the nose; the eye confronts a sagging 
pier tilting wearily, its exposed pilings rotting like bad 

< teeth. This same sight can be postcard pretty at full 
tide, in a sunny blue sky with distant bright spin- 
nakers flashing their colcr; now it is as if old Mother 

Nature, not expecting my visit, has been caught out 

in slatternly clothes. And it delights me. 

As for nature in its fimest garb, everyone will have 
his own preference. To me no more thrilling sight 
exists than that viewed from aboard a plane as it 
nears Seattle and begins to descend out of a feature- 

- less white cloudbank. Suddenly the massive bulk of 
“Mount. Rainier looms large beside you, a snowy 
mantle extending gracefully at its side, like a skirt 
spread out. The crown cf the mountain has been cut 
off, so that its top folds over onto craggy sides, giving 
‘ita strong, not melted look: remote, inaccessible, 
awesome. The indians had no name for it, calling it 
simply tacoma, the mountain, but they held it so sa- 
cred that anyone, even a murderer, could find sanc- 
tuary there, unpursued. The neighboring city of Ta- 
coma has tried to give the mountain back its earlier 
name, an exercise as futile as trying to turn Istanbul 
into Constantinople again. No use; the conqueror has 
won; the mourttain keeps the name that the English 
< explorer Captain Vancouver bestowed to honor his 
< friend Admiral Peter Rainier. 

The mountain is fitful in its public appearances, 
even though the entire University of Washington 
campus in Seattle was laid out on an off-center axis 
to frame a distant view of it. Many days the moun- 
tain is not to be seen at all; on others, only if you are 
up early in the morning. It appears in many guises: 
sometimes backlit and outlined, a light blue bulk ris- 
ing out of clouds, like an apparition over steam; as 
clouds move in front of it, only its top cap may show, 
then suddenly will fade from sight as if it were never 
there; at other times the base is clear and white, the 

© crevices and glaciers visible—but the entire crown is 
cloud-obscured. In the Northwest. nature is reticent 
and moody, and rarely puts on a day-long, clear blue 
performance. 











he wisdom of the Northwest is that so long 
as there is elbow room, people feel no need 
to be all elbows. But for its people to dis- 
courage newcomers is psychologically unsettling. as 
McCall acknowledges, to the tradition that “western 
hospitality is next to God and motherhood.” The 
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northwesterner is a true democrat, believes. himself 
equal to others, and starts with the premise that oth 
ers are equal to him. In wanting to keep others. o 
he is not (as are so many easterners, in guarding th 
enclaves) trying to keep them out —whoever the 
might be—but only to hold off people in their num- 
bers. Newcomers are welcome, so long as they take 
up the faith in how superior northwest liv 
most do. But if they complain too much about t 
weather, as some do, they are regarded as invalids or 
discontents, not deserving of the Northwest's. bounty. 
Or if they show themselves snobbish, reserved, and 
resistant to the northwest openness, thi 
fit in. Democracy makes its own demand 
liness sometimes breeds overfamiliarity. , 
must be worked at. The natives are friendly. Tead 
with a “hi,” quick with a first name. The welcome 
genuine; the barriers, if they come, come later. To 
easterners (at least to New Yorkers) who are used to 
a who-needs-you response from strangers. that auto- 
matic look that says, “What do you want from me- 
that Pm not about to give you?” the openness of 
northwest hospitality can be unsettling. Levin, the 
stranger from Brooklyn in Malamud’s s Oregon novel, 
“wanted friendship and got friendliness.” 





ffability comes naturally to people assure 
their own worth, not crushed or pu 
their place or mace resentful by i their 0 
gins. If an Oxonian education aspires to turn out ge 
tlemen of “effortless superiority,” the Northwest pro- 
duces people of effortless equality. It is the land of- 
the decent middle. The cheerfulness of ordinary con- 
tacts in the West comes from an ease in living, a- 
readiness to accept others by how they act rather | 
than who they are. It is a place of uncluttered living: 
people are often shirt-sleeved and tieless whereas in 
comparably handsome restaurants in the East one 
would expect to see the TIE AND JACKET MUST BE 
WORN Sign. 

The feeling of quick acceptance is not universal, 
and may even be declining. In the big cities of the 
Northwest there are clannish enclaves of the self- 
made middle class, preoccupied with getting money,- 
and sociable only with those who have the same vab: _ 
ues. And it can be argued that the Northwest’s toler- 
ance toward all varieties of its fellow man has not 
really been seriously tested. In its early history, the 
West knew race riots against the low-paid Chinese la- 
borers; the West was not strident in demanding the 
expulsion of Japanese-Americans during World War H, 
but neither was it ardent in protesting this injustice; _ 
and the blacks, who did not move to the Northwest 
in numbers until that war, have become a source of 
unease. They now constitute 14 percent of Seattle's 
population. Statewide in Washington, minorities—de- 
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fined as Indians, Asians, Chicanos, and blacks—come 
to only 2 percent. 

Most northwesterners are not particularly identi- 
fiable by culture or accent. They speak what linguists 
helplessly refer to (finding nothing so distinctive as a 
Boston or a southern accent) as General American. I 
am aware of only two local speech habits. It is impos- 
sible to get far into the day anywhere in the Pacific 
Northwest without people who render you a service 
(the man who cheerfully cleans your windshield, the 
Senator Henry (Scoop) Senator Warren G. waitress who brings your coffee before you order 
Jackson (Washington) Magnuson (Washington) breakfast) invariably saying: “There you go!” And 

ape only in my hometown of Seattle do I seem to hear 
deai used in every third sentence as an all-purpose 
what-you-may-call-it, as in “The doctor put a plastic 
deai in my leg.” 

In their origins, most northwesterners are your typi- 
cal Americans, that is, if typical Americans do not in- 
clude clusters of first- and second-generation Poles, 
Italians, Irish, Germans. Predominantly, the foreign- 

d born stock are English, Canadian, Scandinavian, and 

E > E 4 German, but more often their families spent a gener- 
Senator Frank Church Senator Mark Hatfield ation in the upper Midwest on the way out, and got 
(Idaho) (Oregon) : . 

thoroughly Americanized. For some reason—perhaps 
its only familiarity with the weather—people often 
move laterally west. 

Protestants from northern Europe dominate the 
Northwest, while California, which has relatively 
more Mexicans, Italians, Irish, and Eastern Euro- 
peans, is relatively more Catholic. But perhaps an- 
other reason the Northwest is so Nordic and Anglo- 
Saxon in origin is that the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
seeking settlers in the 1880s for the lands it was 
opening up, established tourist bureaus in eastern 
cities and sent 632,000 pieces of promotional litera- 
ture to Britain, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. The presence of a heavy Scandi- 
navian overlay may be the real exception to the 
“typically American character” of the Northwest. 
Scandinavians contribute two somewhat contrary pat- 
terns to northwest living: a reputation for hard-drink- 
ing men, and somewhat severe standards of propriety 

and respectability. 
á They also influence politics. You always seem to go 
a little further faster in politics in Washington State if 
your name is Scandinavian. The state’s two veteran 
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Governor Robert Straub 


Senator Robert Packwood 
(Oregon) (Oregon) 





Governor Cecil D. Andrus Governor Dan Evans 
: (Idaho) (Washington) 


1I grew up on the edge of Seattle’s black district. which we always 
spoke of as Coon Hollow. I have since learned that the name was 
really Kuhn Hollow, after the developer who opened it up. It is 
now called the Central District. an area of some dilapidation, but 
also of neat homes and a self-respecting black middle class. It was 
also capable of producing the talents and tensions of the rock star 
Jimi Hendrix, dead of too many sleeping pills at twenty-seven. We 
Seattleites who thought only the South was racially intolerant were 
ourselves remarkably insensitive. I remember a big, rustic road- 
: = : house on the edge of town, called Coon Chicken Inn. The exterior 
Mayor Wes Uhiman Mayor Neil Goldschmidt was Commated by a two-story-high grinning black bellhop, through 
(Seattle) (Portiand) whose pearly teeth one entered the restaurant. i 
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U.S. senators, Warren G. Magnuson and Henry 
(Scoop) Jackson, and Seattle’s mayor, Wes Uhiman, 
are all of Scandinavian descent. In northwestern poli- 
tics, the man matters more than the party. Parties are 
weak, and corruption is minimal. The egalitarian 
Northwest has never been dominated by elites of the 
_well-born and well-schooled, nor by immigrants orga- 
< nized into machines by political bosses. 











f late, governors in the area have been men 
who are low-keyed, decent, and progressive. 
They seem the kind the country is said to 

be seeking for higher office but rarely picks. This may 

be because the Northwest is far off and, in electoral 
votes, marginal But a college administrator who was 
once deep in New York City politics, before moving 
west, has a different explanation: “In New York, 
those fellows would have been cut to pieces before 
getting to the top.” One senses in Tom McCall, or in 

“Straight Arrow” Dan Evans (now undecided whether 

to run for a fourth term as governor of Washington), 

-a reluctance tø take on the heavier challenges, the 

crowded life, and the rougher politics of Washington, 

D.C. (“Everything I want is at my feet—skiing. sail- 
ing, hiking, and climbing,” Governor Evans said to 
me.) Evans and McCall have been spared any hard 
career choices by not being the kind of Republicans 
chosen by Richard Nixon or Gerald Ford. 

In the pecple the Northwest sends to Congress, the 
region tolerates, even takes pride in, politicians who 
are mavericks. Wayne Morse got elected over the 
years as Republican, Independent, and Democrat, 
and was unpredictable im all three guises. A more cel- 
ebrated maverick was Idaho’s isolationist Senator 
William Borah: He was classified as one of the Sen- 
ate’s western progressives, though Hiram Johnson 
grumpily described him as “our spearless leader.” To- 
day Senator Frank Church of Idaho evokes the 
memory of the prestige Borah brought to his state, by 
his independence in seeking his own re-election as a 
Democrat in a state dominated by conservative Re- 
publicanism. At fifty-one, Church is only now begin- 
ning to lose the boyish look of the young lad who 
won the American Legion’s national oratorical con- 
test; his heaithy appearance makes it seem inconceiv- 
able that at twenty-four he was down to eighty 
pounds and seemingly dying of cancer. The youngest 
of senators-2t thirty-two, he is now in his fourth term, 
having once fought off a John Birchite attempt to re- 
call him; he voted his conscience on the Vietnam 
War, and often votes the liberal side in other matters, 
though not when it comes to gun regulation. 

The real powerhouse in northwest politics is in 
Washington State’s two senators, Magnuson and Jack- 

son. No other state outside the South has two sena- 

tors with such seniority, committee chairmanships, 



























and clout. With their help. Washington State has _ 
never been found wanting when it comes to defense 
contracts or government favors. Both have been ‘de~ 
scribed as the senators from Boeing: together they 
fought hard, if in vain, for the supersonic transport. 
They are both big- spending liberal Democrats: (the 
liberalism in Jackson's case is somewhat obscured. by 
his hawkish defense views). Over the years 
placed themselves on committees where they 

most ae mer constituencies eee ch irs 




















cate ne before Ralph Nader; Jackson wrote th 
vironmental Protection Act. Both of them were 
prosecute attorneys, an toth. were bachelors 












ament and style: the senior Ma gausah, a re 
amiable old pol who gets Senate voles without 





whose dogged presidential ambitions have dilut: 
admiration he used to win for careful | ho : 
They aren’t particularly chummy. Both enjoy the est 
of all worlds: they run liberal, with the strong suppor 
of labor, but usually face only token opposition from 
Republicans (Jackson got 82 percent of the vote la 
time). In Washington State, business habitually 
little to either party, but contributes strongly to th 
individual campaigns of Magnuson, Jackson, 
Governor Evans. “Maggie and Scoop.” says on 
Seattle editor, “should not be seen as our senators. 
They are our ambassadors to Washington, the heads 
of our trade mission.” fee 
Washington State gets back from the federal x 

ernment much more than it pays in. Sometimes itis- 
not clear whether this results from the pressures of its 
powerful senators or from government agencies seek- 
ing their favor. Either way, a lot of northwesterners 
are not happy with the latest manna to fall from- 
Washington, D.C. This is the Trident nuclear sub- 
marine base now being built on a wooded peninsula 
on Hood Canal in Puget Sound. Trident will create 
7500 new jobs on base, and 20,000 off. It is currently 
the Northwest’s biggest project, costing $550 million 
to build. It will be home base for ten Trident sub- 
marines, each as big as a cruiser and just as fast. 
Armed with twenty-four nuclear missiles, and capable. 
of roaming the oceans for ten years without refueling, 
each Trident sub is said tc pack more wallop than 
the combined fleets of all the navies in World War Il. 
A group called Concerned About Trident (CAT) went 
to court protesting the abseace of any environmental 
impact statement before the Navy’s site was chosen. 
Last August a federal judge in Washington, D.C., dis- 
missed the suit, holding that “any environmental costs. 
are minute compared with the benefits to the national 
defense and national security.” The judge’s attitude 
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toward defense installations was once widely shared 
in the Northwest but no longer is. 

Soon land prices in this quiet area of low income 
-and retired people doubled, then redoubled. The gov- 
ernment promises to use only 800 of its 8000 acres 
for buildings and bunkers, to hide missile storage fa- 
cilities and enlisted men’s quarters in the woods. and 
to leave the rest of the area in a wild state for the 
deer, bear, and cougars to be found there. But even 
with its promise of a large payroll, for a region suf- 
fering from unemployment, Trident is not popular. A 
surprising number of northwesterners now seem will- 
ing to accept a lower standard of living for the region 
in order to keep it the way they want it. 















































3. Wherever there is a fir tree 





he most common, as well as the most con- 
venient, definition of the Northwest is that 
it embraces Washington, Oregon, and Ida- 
ho. But many will say that this leaves out too much, 
and some would say that it includes too much. 
Western state boundaries often run on straight 
lines, which is a bad sign. Whenever straight lines ap- 
pear on a map, usually following meridians and par- 
-allels, it is easy to recognize that whoever drew such 
borders was not very interested in the realities of 
¿Tiver basins and mountain ranges. In Europe. bound- 
aries that have been fought over take their peculiar 
and distinct shapes at the points where one nation’s 
border becomes the exact testing place of the counter- 
will of its neighbor. John Quincy Adams, who never 
saw the Pacific Northwest, is the man responsible for 
the two long, straight, east-west lines that most define 
the region. 

The southern border of the Northwest follows the 
42nd parallel, which marks the northern boundaries 
of California and Nevada. In 1819, Adams traded to 
Spain some vague American claims to Texas and got 
_ in exchange, besides Florida, a renunciation by Spain 
-of any claims to the Northwest above the 42nd paral- 
del. Seven years later, at a time when only a few hun- 
dred white men roamed the region above that paral- 
el, John Quincy Adams tried to work out with the 
English a boundary line that would separate the 
United States and British Canada. The fur-trading 
reach of the Hudson’s Bay Company then extended 
down to the Columbia, and people assumed that the 
Columbia would become the natural border. Adams, 
however, proposed that the line be drawn about 300 
-miles farther north, extending to the Pacific the Cana- 
dian boundary that ran from Minnesota to the Stony 
Mountains (now the Rockies). 

Oddly enough, Secretary of State Adams was one 
of the few people who foresaw that this distant region 
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would become a part of the United States. Thomas 
Jefferson had earlier envisioned the Oregon country 
settled by “free and independent Americans, uncon- 
nected with us but by the ties of blood and interest, 
and employing like us the rights of self-government.” 
And President Monroe, until his Cabinet dissuaded 
him. was willing to say publicly that the Oregon terri- 
tory “would necessarily soon separate.” Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton, that most hawklike of war- 
hawks, saw the Rockies as a “convenient, natural and 
everlasting boundary. Along the back of this ridge, 
the Western limit of the republic should be drawn, 
and the statue of the fabled god, Terminus, should be 
raised upon its highest peak, never to be thrown 
down.” And so, historian Frederick Merk has written, 
“American administrations took the paradoxical posi- 
tion of insisting on a boundary at the line of the 49th 
parallel, while persuaded that this territory so won 
could never remain permanently in the Union.” 

The real American interest, as in the Monroe Doc- 
trine of the same era, was to keep the British from 
expanding in the New World. Adams’ boundary ne- 
gotiations fell through, only to be followed by twenty 
years of peaceful bickering, overlapping jurisdiction, 
and fairly civilized joint occupancy of the region. But 
scattered and roving trappers were no match for on- 
coming settlers, who cleared the land and stayed. 


Americans began making blustery border demands i 


for 54-40 or Fight. This line would have made Russia 
and America neighbors at the southern boundary of ` 
Alaska, which was then in Russian hands. It would 
have leit Britain no Pacific coastline at all. Britain fi- 
nally agreed to settle for Adams’ old line on the 49th 
parallel And so the future Washington State was 
saved for the Union, though it did not become a state 
until 1889. It celebrates the Bicentennial without hav- 
ing yet observed its own centennial. 


ohn Quincy Adams’ two broad lines thus en- 

compass and define what are now Washing- 

ton, Oregon, and Idaho. But wait. Others will 
give you other definitions of that hazy figment of the 
mind kaown as the Pacific Northwest. I count at least 
eight definitions. They are: 

~An economist: “You have to include Western 
Montana as well, the land up to the Rockies and the 
Contineatal Divide. It’s all part of the Columbia River 
basin, which really defines the region.” 

Then how about including British Columbia, too, 
since the Columbia begins and even runs half its 
length in Canada? 

“No. Economically speaking, the border is real.” 

~A Canadian editor: “You have to include British 
Columbia, at least the coastal part. It’s all the same 
kind of country, with similar industries—timber, farm- 
ing, fishing—and similar interests.” 






























In fact. if you were to move the American border 
200 miles north, from coast to coast, you would en- 
trap (or incorporate) the vast majority of Canada’s 
population. Big cities like Vancouver. B.C.. get all the 
erican television programs by cable from Seattle. 
ritish Columbians are troroughly Americanized in cul- 
ture, while im a love-hate relationship, holding them- 
_ selves off from America with some condescension. 
© —A timber expert: “Nature recognizes no state lines 
er national frontiers. Forests have common character- 
istics in a zone that extends from the Mendocino 
=o County line in narthern California to northern British 
¿© Columbia.” 
¿> But include part of California in the Northwest? 
-That would be the worst of heresies to many Pacific 
-northwesterners who proudly define themselves by 
what. differentiates them from 20 million Californians. 
‘or if the Northwest once resented being an eco- 
nomic dependency of the East, and despised eastern 
elitism, it now sees in California a future that it does 
not. want to become—overcrowded, tacky. greedy, 
flashy. “Having made a mess of their own state, they 
ant to ruin us.” you are told, with stories of how 
much desirable property California developers are 
buying in the Northwest. In the beautiful San Juan 
Islands in Puget Sound, where the living is prized for 
its green simplicity, “they're even opening up bou- 
=o tiques.” f 
_ ~A scholar of indian culture: “The North Coast In- 
=- - dians extend way up inte British Columbia; in fact, the 
further north, the more superior the culture was.” 
0s Fhe federal cefinition: Richard Nixon, seeking to 
reduce the number of overlapping governmental re- 
‘gions, redrew the map of the United States. Zone 
Ten, the Pacific Northwest, includes Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Alaska. Alaska does loom large, par- 
ticularly in Seatile, which is its chief supply point 
(Seattle has been described as the only city with a 
state as its suburb). But including Alaska is too much 
for most northwesterners. And for me. 

And now for some subtractions: 

—Even many Oregonians agree that the dry. sparse 
region of southeastern Oregon has little to do with 
the rest of the state: it has more antelope than 
‘people: its land is so arid that, as the story goes, a 
rancher who found a little dab of water in a desert 
pothole and sent it to the state university for testing 
got back a report saying, “This water has 40 percent 
moisture content.” Somebody else, possibly Nevada, 
can have it. 

—Southern Idaho. Many regional experts, among 
them Raymond D. Gastil, include northern Idaho, 
with its lakes and grees forests and rich mines. in a 
‘common cultural pattern with Washington and Ore- 

gon, but would link the southern Snake River basin— 
including the state’s largest cities—with Utah to the 

































south. The domain of the Mormon-owned U and I 
Sugar Company (for Utah and Idaho) puts the situ- 
ation well. Gastil, who says that regions are defined 
by “homogeneity and discontinuity.” holds that 
“Mormon culture provides a cultural frontier of con- 
siderable clarity,” and would draw the line to exc lude 
southern Idaho. 

—The most radical definition of all comes from. 
those who would confine the Pacific Northwest to the: 
land west of the white-capped Cascade range. These 
mountains raise a barrier that extends from Canada 
south to California, dividing the region as surely as 
the Columbia unites it. Each side of the mountains is. 
a distinct culture. West of the Cascades, the land. i 
green, the air is moist, the temperature is mild, with 
out extremes. (Many people erroneously assume that 
Seattle and Portland, being so far north, must hay 
severe winters. Snowfall is unusual, and temperatures 
rarely fall to the 20s.) 

There is no natural unity between the green and 
the sere. East of the mountains, temperatures go be- 
low zero in the winter and above 100 in the summe 
If you have been raised in evergreen country, eastern 
Washington and Oregon will seem to you brown an 
flat, its horizons spacious but bleak. But Justice Wi 
liam O. Douglas, growing up poor in jackrabbit an 
sagebrush country in Washington’s Yakima Valley (so. 
poor that the family’s Christmas gift each year wa 
resented box of secondhand clothing from the Presby 
terian Home Mission), found beauty in the equivalen 
spareness of the countryside. In his autobiography, 
Go East, Young Man, he wrote: 


I do not envy those whose introduction to nature 
was lush meadows, lakes and swamps where life 
abounds. The desert hills of Yakima had a poverty 
that sharpened perception. Even a minute violet quick- 
ens the heart when one has walked far or climbed» 
high to find it. Where nature is more bountiful. even: 
the tender bitterroot might go unnoticed. 


The vast and underpopulated area between the 
Cascades and the Rockies is a region of slower 
rhythms and conservative ways. Where man has not | 
improved the land by irrigation. much of it looks bar- 
ren and prehistoric, a country of lonely isolated = 
towns, some farmland that is rich and productive, 
and much that is not. So different is it from “over on 
the Coast” that chauvinists in Spokane, its natural 
capital, sometimes dream of creating a new state, to` 
be called Lincoln. to encompass eastern Washington 
and Oregon dnd perhaps the panhandle northern half- 
of the schizophrenic state of Idaho. Historian Earl- 
Pomeroy describes Idaho as bringing together “un-— 
der one ungainly jurisdiction a miscellany of geo- 
graphical leftovers that socially and economically still 
look about as much to Washington, Oregon and Utah 
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The Willamette Valley near Buena Vista, Oregon 


as to each other.” As the joke goes, Idaho is the only 
state with two capitals, Spokane and Salt Lake? Yet 
Idaho, with three quarters of a million people in the 
1970 census, has grown 15 percent in population in 
the past five years. 

A new state of Lincoln, embracing what is often 
called the “inland empire,” is unlikely to come into 
being: in the matter of boundaries, logic is rarely as 
compelling as settled habit. Yet to the extent that re- 
gions do represent “homogeneities and dis- 
continuities,” much can be said for dividing the 
Northwest, as nature does, at the Cascades. 

So bring the camera in close on the green lands to 
the west of the mountains, which are the real heart 
and center of the Northwest. It is the area I grew up 
in and know best, the land that lures most of the 
newcomers and stirs the imaginations of many more 
with its promise of ease and livability. This is the true 
Far Corner of the United States. 





2The same could really be said of New Jersey. overwhelmed by the 
two outside “capitals” of New York City and Philadelphia. 


‘Since Alaska got its statehood, literal-minded people with a dreary 
compulsion to deaden the English language (the kind who gave us 
chairperson} sometimes describe the Pacific Northwest as occupying 
the northwestern tp of the conterminous United States. Go away 
with that talk. 
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a this forested land, surrounded by water and 
ringed by mountains, live more than five mil- 
lion people. satisfied that they have found 

God’s country and have made their last move. The 
Puget Sound region holds 65 percent of Washington’s 
population; in Oregon, more than two thirds live 

within a hundred miles of Portland. This is why, 

when vou ask someone in Seattle or Portland to de- 
fine the Northwest, he is apt to say, ignoring that 
broad sweep of land east of the mountains. that the 

Northwest to him is “wherever there’s a fir tree.” Or 
why historian Murray Morgan, mindful of the Indian 
beginnings of the land, will define his Northwest as 
the reach of the cedar dugout canoe. 

A seagull’s view of this region would start in the 
north, in the Strait of Georgia, which separates Can- 
ada’s Vancouver Island from the forested mainland. 
Flying south, with sedate Victoria at the tip of Van- 
couver Island in view from one side, and metropoli- 
tan Vancouver, B.C.. on the other, the gull will wing 
down broad Puget Sound, where dotted islands, tim- 
bered to the shorelines, are connected by state-owned 
ferrvboats ceaselessly crisscrossing the Sound as if it 
were a street. The Sound is protected water. unlike 
the stormy ocean coast to the west. Beginning at Ev- 
erett, the gull will be flying over a metropolitan com- 





plex that includes Seattle at its center, extends past 

Tacoma, and thias out at Olympia, whose gray capi- 

“tol dome looms ever the tideflats at the foot of Puget 
Sound. At this point the seagull had better don shoes, 
to travel down the farmlands and scrub timber of the 
Cowlitz Valley and arrive at the Columbia. Just be- 
_yond lies Portland, sitting busily astride a tributary of 
the Columbia, the Willamette. 

The Willamette Valley is where the American settle- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest began. The first settlers 
came on the repert cf rich soil and under the spell of 
“Oregon”—a musical word whose origins were lost 
‘long ago in the Oregon mist. Oregon was the name 

-easterners gave to the undiscovered great river which 
was thought te be the northwest passage to the Pa- 
cific. One of many suppositions about its origin is 

that Oregon may be a corruption of a corruption of 
the way French trapers pronounced Wisconsin, as 
‘` Ouisconsin. William Cullen Bryant immortalized the 
name in “Thanatopss”: 











Where roils the Oregon, and hears no sound. 
Save his ewn dashings—yet the dead are there. 


Captain Cook ramged up and down the Pacific 
coast without being able to find his legendary river. 
In 1792, Captain Robert Gray, out of Boston, discov- 
ered the river’s mouth, and so easily crossed the bar 
at its entrance (which was to prove treacherous later 
to hundreds of sailing ships) that Gray named the 
river gratefully after his ship, the Columbia. So Ore- 
gon became the land, but not the river. 

Those pious and strong-armed farmers and their 
wives who made the long overland journey over the 
Oregon Trail from the Mississippi, teaming up in the 
security of caravans of covered wagons, were con- 
vinced that the best ‘and in the West was to be found 
in the Willamette Valley. They must have been right, 
these first settlers, in deciding not to settle along the 
way, leaving the land they traveled across to be filled 
up later, for it has dore so only slowly. Clustered in 
the Willamette Valley south of Portland are the two 
state university cities of Eugene and Corvallis, and 
the state capital of Salem. Such concentration bothers 
planners. Governor Bob Straub, who succeeded 
McCall, has tried with all sorts of inducements and 
disincentives to develop industry in the rest of the 
state, in order tc draw population there. But without 
much luck. A brusquely friendly, somewhat ill-at-ease 
man who says no more than he intends to, Governor 
Straub explains the resistance from businessmen: 
“They want to be near an international airport. they 
want to be near a freeway, and they want to be in 
the Willamette Valley.” As for the people, Tom 
McCall says, “68 percent of the new arrivals go 
where 68 percent of the people already are.” But if 

< Chairman Mao, with all his authoritarian power to 
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“re-educate” those who didn’t bow to his will, 
couldn't get Chinese to move out of overcrowded 
Shanghai, it’s hard to see how a democracy can per- 
suade Oregonians not to live where they want to live. - 
So it is time now to abandon the “rain defense” 
and to examine more closely what it is about the Pa 
cific Northwest, and the heartland of it in particular, 
that attracts others and satisfies those already there. a 





4. By nature possessed 








hose who enjoy the Pacific Northwest the 

most live lives of self-inflicted ardor—up 

early, to go fishing, playing golf in a drizzle, 
heading for the mountains. People work, for this is no 
lotus land, but they do so in the conviction that. the 
best of living lies outside of their work. They also 
play ardently; but this is no beach culture like south- 
ern California’s; there is apt to be too much brisk- 
ness, or at least dampness, in the air, and the water is 
a challenge to swim in. 

Their ways of playing are many, for within easy 
reach of the big cities, the northwest playground ex- 
tends from sea level to ski level. With it has devel- 
oped an “I Don’t Want to Set the World On Fire 
outlook. The young who seek out the Pacific Nor 
west in increasing numbers discover that a a point 
view they think original to their generation took u 
residence long ago in the Northwest. It shows, for e) 
ample, in those Boeing workers who keep fishing roc 
in their cars so that on days when the spirit mov 
them they can head into the woods as soon as they 
come off shift. William Allen, a driving executive who 
headed Boeing for more than a quarter of a century, — 
rues the decline of the work ethic in the people on 
his payroll. Yet their frame of mind is much like that _ 
of those recent graduates of Radcliffe who, according 
to the head of Radcliffe’s job placement service, are 
“deliberately investing a smaller part of themselves in 
their jobs in order to put their main energies into a 
number of things that happen to appeal to them.” 
The phrasing may seem a little Eastern Academic, 
but a northwesterner would have no trouble r ey 
ing the attitude. i 

To some critics of the Northwest, this attitude pro- 
duces a dispersion of energies, and a decline of in- 
tellectual rigor even in very good minds. The appeal 

of the Northwest’s “amenities” to intellectuals carries. 
a recognizable price tag at the University of Washing- 
ton, where the administration can attract the faculty 
members it wants for about $2500 a year less than i 
what other colleges must offer. But an academic who. 
has lived and worked in several northwest college _ 
cities (and whom I had better leave nameless) said to 
me: “Go into the library on a weekend. You'll find 
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students, but never a faculty member. I don’t think 
any professor over forty is doing anything in- 
tellectually significant.” In Bernard Malamud’s novel 
of an Oregon college, he quotes the department 
head’s wife: “I had a terrible time my first few years 
here. We miss a lot through nobody’s fault in particu- 
lar. It’s the communal sin of omission. People here 
are satisfied. I blame it on nature, prosperity, and 
some sort of laziness, mine too, but for God’s sake, 
please don’t quote me. Otherwise, it’s a lovely town, 
good will abounds, and there are many advantages 
for family living.” 

A kinder critic would not so much celebrate aca- 
“demic excellence in the Northwest (where the Univer- 
sity of Washington and Portland’s Reed College have 
the best reputations) as the degree to which education 
¿is widely spread. An Armed Forces seven-year study 
of applicants who failed to qualify for the service 
found the lowest percentage of failures (6 percent) 
among those who came from Washington State. (Mis- 
_sissippi had 57 percent failures; Louisiana 45 percent; 

vhen failures by whites only were measured, Tennes- 
“see had 44 percent.) 

One of the blessings of the Northwest, unlike what 
is found in so many other regions, is how well those 
of modest means live. The distinction lies not so 
much in what they have, which may not be much, as 
-in their surroundings. The hundreds of miles of in- 
land shoreline, the dozens of freshwater lakes, and 

he hills that look down upon them, provide thou- 
sands of sites for small snug houses with good views. 
I mustn’t over-romanticize this: some of the houses, 
and the accompanying debris in the clearings around 
them, have a severe case of the uglies, and it is no 
accident that the fictional characters of Ma and Pa 
Kettle live in the Northwest. Northwest cities may be 
~slum-free, but the backwoods can sometimes look like 
Appalachia: pockets of rural poverty are real, though 
“not always apparent. 
During the Depression we used to make excuses for 
those stump farmers with their uncared-for shacks, 
with chickens in the yard scratching their way around 
an abandoned pickup or old bedsprings. But a new 
excrescence is abroad in the land, not confined to the 
poor: the ubiquitous mobile home—whether clustered 
bleakly in some treeless roadside spot with a name 
like Camelot Square, or sitting on an isolated half- 
acre, flowers planted around it, and a porch tacked 
on front. Mobile homes come luxuriously equipped 
now: with a family room that has a “fireplace with 
electric log” and “wet bar with wine rack and accent 
light”; with Roman tub in the master bath: with in- 
laid vinyl linoleum “in high fashion pattern”; with 
name-brand fridges; with three-color shag carpets, 
half-jalousie front doors, simulated plank ceilings, and 
a rich enclosed vanitory whose “deluxe hardware ap- 
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pears handcarved.” But they sit pathetically unwanted 
on their sites, never fitting in, never settling in as 
houses do. I recognize that even in the land where 
lumber comes from, conventional housing has become 
too expensive. But apart from the alien look of the 
mobile home, I worry about the decline of local 
craftsman skills, since buying a mobile home requires 
only the services of the salesman, the hauler, and the 
installer. 

Put it out of mind and pass on; around the next 
curve is something better, for unlike the dour mill 
towns of the Middle West or the English Midlands, 
ugliness in the Northwest does not persist for endless 
stretches. 

In the evergreen Northwest, nature enfolds you 
slowly. Colors are muted and become more so in the 
shadowless sobriety of overcast days. This is Ingmar 
Bergman country. Many who live in the Northwest 
may not know Picasso from Andy Warhol, but are 
learned in the nuances of color and texture in nature: 
the color of pebbles, mustard green kelp, pine cones, 
and fir branches, silverėd dead trees, plumed ferns, 
sea moss, scallop shells, gulls’ wings—all these tones 
of white, gray, green, and brown. Most homes in the 
Northwest are Developer’s Nondescript, unique per- 
haps only in the low overhanging eaves that keep 
rain off the windows. Otherwise there are plenty of 


Spanish Pretentious, Funeral Parlor Georgian, sturdy a 


Dutch Colonial, and ranch houses and split-levels. 
But a few people who can build houses of their own, 
and a gifted colony of architects who design for them 
in the northwest style, build with slate gray shingles 
and board and batten, stained or weathered wood 
and fieldstone, all complementing rather than com- 
peting with their natural surroundings. One frustrated 
architect, however, complains that the northwest 
palette is confined to “any color to be found on the 
underside of a mushroom.” Northwest style in archi- 
tecture is sometimes regarded as Japanese in feeling, 
since climate and terrain are similar. But an architect 
friend of mine insists that weathered old barns are a 
more direct source of inspiration. 


n the Northwest the outdoors is such a used 
resource that even those many who do no 
more than look at it are renewed by it..A re- 

gion where both deep-sea fishing and skiing are 
within easy reach astounds the visitor, but I think the 
average northwesterner is more casual about his op- 
portunities, as about his work, and is apt to take 
pleasure in more undemanding leisure activities in 
which all the family can participate. People who 
scorn exercise, or are in no shape for it, can spend 
pleasant aimless hours in the hills rockhounding, or- 
on the shore gathering shells. Others go clamming; as 


the old saying has it, “When the tide goes out, the = 
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International size and styling. 


“Seville is about 28 inches shorter and 
several hundred pounds lighter than 
full-size U.S. luxury cars for maneu- 
“verability and ease of parking. Yet, it 
has about the same overall height for 
interior roominess ard comfort. 












Seville ts a new kind of Cadillac... 
designed for American tastes but at 
home anywhere in the world. A car 
that is meeting the needs. of more and 
more particular people—so much so 
that it ts already outselling every 
luxury import sedan. 


Cadillac comfort and convenience. 


Here is the first American car to com- 
bine international size and styling 
with Cadillac comfort and conve- 
nience. A car of tasteful elegance — with 
the accent on function and driving 
pleasure. Standard features abound. 
Dual Comfort 50/50 front seats. In- 
dividual fold-down armrests in the 
front. Automatie Climate Control. 
Power door locks. Tilt and Telescope 
Steering Wheel. And many more. 


Features beyond luxury. 


As one of the werld’s best equipped 
scars, Seville is engineered to be a 
delight to drive. Beginning with its 
Electronic-Fuel-Injected Engine that 
can be started without touching the 
accelerator. With a 114-inch wheel- 
base, Seville is sized and engineered 
to take the hassle out of city traffic 











and parking. With Variable Ratio 
Power Steering. With 15-inch steel- 
belted radial tires instead of 14. And 
many other siandard features. The 
result is quick response—a confident 
feeling that you are in command. 


Cues to quality engineering. 


There are many things that tell you 
what kind of car this is. Things you 
can see— features like Lamp Monitors 
and Cornering Lights. Things you 
can't see—like the on-board analog 
computer, 


nerve center of the 








Cornering Lights. 


















Electronic-Fuel-Injected Engine. Things 
you can feel—like Automatic Level 
Control and Automatic Climate 
Control. Little things that all but go 
unnoticed—like placing controls fo 
the front power seat adjusters on the 
door armrests for easy reach. And 
even things you can hear—like the 
pleasant chime that asks you—no 
orders you—to buckle up. Yet, te 
really krow Seville, you must. ex 
perience Seville. And that pleasure 
now awaits you. Your Cadillac deale 
would be happy to arrange it. 















Tilt and Telescope Steering Wheel. 
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| ew LOW lar- 
- Entry Packs Taste 
Of Cigarettes 
Having 


60% More lar. 


‘Enriched Flavor idea succeeds—increases taste of new 
9 mg.tar MERIT without the usual increase in tar. 


You can write today for a study conducted by the Even if the cigarette tested had 60% more tar 
‘American Institute of Consumer than MERIT, a significant 
Opinion for Philip Morris showing majority of all smokers tested 
new MERIT delivers as much —or reported new ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
¿more —flavor than five current MERIT delivered more 
leading low tar cigarettes. taste. 
- -Brands having up to 60% more Repeat: delivered more taste. 
-tar than MERIT! In similar tests against 11 mg. 
> The reason is ‘Enriched Flavor: to 15 mg. menthol brands, 9 mg. 
An extraordinary taste find tar MERIT MENTHOL 
‘developed and perfected after performed strongly too, delivering 
years of research at our Richmond as much — or more —taste than the 
Research Center. higher tar brands tested. 
- And its only in MERIT. At 9 You've been smoking “low tar, 
_mg., lower in tar than 98% of all good taste” claims long enough. 
cigarettes sold today. Now smoke the cigarette. 
If you smoke—you'll be MERIT. Unprecedented flavor 
interested. at 9 mg. tar. 
_ Taste‘Tested By People Like You From Philip Morris. 
9 mg. tar MERIT was taste-tested 7 *American Institute of Consumer Opinion. 
against five current leading low tar _™ a ae Sale Me E Ren N eae 
brands ranging from 11 mg. to MERIT and MERIT MENTHO) 
-15 mg. tar. 

Thousands of filter smokers were involved, 
“smokers like yourself, tested at home” 
The results were conclusive. 














9 mg: ‘tar,’ 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method: 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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> table is set.” Serre collect odd-shaped bleached drift- 
wood, their fancy seeing in it a serpent rearing up or 

a rooster crowing. On the Oregon coast they put 

-these things in the front yard for passersby to admire; 
-othe more scrupulous permit only the addition of eye 

<< dots to indicate to the less imaginative the faces they 
see in them. 

In the age befcre jets, when everywhere else was so 

far away, long femily vacation trips in cars were an 

old northwest habit. Now people travel in trailers, 

wandering like srails with their homes on their backs. 

Highways are crowded with campers loaded like 

saddle horses, with a fiberglass rowboat on top, a mo- 

torcycle hanging from the rear. In Washington, even 
the most seden ary travelers, returning over the 
` mountains on the new and unspoiled North Cascades 
Highway, stop to stretch their legs at the crest of the 
pass where, with a thin crust of fresh snow underfoot, 
they can lock down on False Winters Creek, or up at 

Liberty Bell Mountain and Sawtooth Ridge. City people 

build roughing-it cabins in the mountains, and after 

briskly gathering and chopping wood, can enjoy a wet 

Sunday beside the fireplace with a book in hand. With- 

out much more effort, one can own a boat—thousands 
i do~and on weekends cruise Puget Sound. 

-When I was growing up, one could on such trips 
easily | find 2 deserted cove. cast anchor, go ashore to 
` start a campfire on the beach, and sleep aboard the 
gently tocking beat with only the stars overhead for 
company. A frieid of mine has given me a melan- 
_choly picture of how boating is changing: “Now al- 
-most anyplace ycu want to put into is someone’s yard 
and you are trespassing. So people travel from ma- 
fina to marina. by nightfall tying up where they can 
“plug into the elzctric current and get ice for their 
martinis.” Samilarly, a friend tells me, when hiking 
mountain and woodland trails one used to say hello 
to a stranger coming from the opposite direction, and 
perhaps ask abew the fishing ahead. Now one meets too 
many, and resents their intrusion on the solitude. Yet to 
most transpkants—as those who move to the Northwest 
are apt to speak of themselves—the real delight is that 
one can leave the city and within an hour or two be ina 
restful secluded setting and all alone. 

Taul Watanab2 is a replant, not a transplant. He 
was a student at Willamette University when, shortly 
after Pearl Harbor, he became one of the thousands 
of Japanese-Americans rounded up by the Army, put 
behind barbed wire “for the duration” at the Puyal- 
lup Fairgrounds, assigned with others to a horse stall 
without heat, tolet, light, or privacy. After writing 
many letters, he was released to study law in Denver. 
When Japamese-Americans were allowed back on the 
West Coast. he went into business in Los Angeles. 
Before long, wita his energy, shrewdness. and opti- 
mism, he had become president of the first Japanese- 
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American bank in the country. But he never really 
liked L.A.: “I gotta have my seasons”; he found the- 
people “indifferent”; and he knew it was time to 
move when he realized that he had logged only 
thirty-one miles on the thirty-foot Chris-Craft he kept 
at Newport Beach. “When you've been to Catalina — 
Island and back, what's left? 1 wanted to be cruising, 
Puget Sound.” 

Having gotten to know maay businessmen in Japan 
after the war, though only learning to speak Japanese 
at thirty-two, Watanabe was instrumental in bringing 
to the Port of Seattle, among other things, $50 mil- 
lion annually in Japanese container business; Port- 
land blames his influence for Datsun’s moving its 
port of entry from Portland to Seattle. Now vice pres- 
ident in charge of Burlington Northern’s international — 
division, Taul Watanabe is a friendly and accessible 
man who styles himself ne:ther Old Establishment 
nor New Establishment, but Maverick Establishment. 
To find the relaxation he wants, he cruises way up to 
Desolation Sound in Canadian waters, where he 
drops anchor at twenty-five feet and goes ashore ina 
dinghy to scrape oysters off the rocky cliffside, shuck Í 
ing them right there and eating them. l 

The numbers of northwesterners who take part in 
some kind of statistically measurable leisure is im 
pressive. At last count there were 186 000 pleasure 
boats in Puget Sound, enough in fact to provide a 
subcategory of ex-boatowners, who will tell you that 
“the only two really happy days in a boatowner’s life 
are the day he bought his boat and the day he sold» 

” In Washington State, more than a half-million 
sae take to rivers and bays, or to the ocean in| 
chartered boats, to catch a million salmon a year, 
mostly cohos and Chinooks. When deer 
in Oregon, 250,000 hunters head into eastern Oregon, 
congesting the small towns, crowding the camp- 
grounds. They say that to cross the street in Enter- 
prise on the season’s opening day, you have to wait 
for the lights to turn green in Portland, 324 miles _ 
away. Since opening day is so crowded, and hunting 
late in the season almost neglected, Don Holm, wild- 
life editor of the Oregonian, thinks that the desire to 
kill deer or to get meat really comes second to “the 
chance to get outdoors in the autumn, to enjoy the | 
fellowship of the camp-out, to get the stink of the city- 
off one’s self.” 





orthwesterners are a people by nature pos- _ 
sessed. The land is not a playground of 
the rich, but a usable resource available 
to all. In the East, “the Commonwealth” is a phrase 
lingering vestigially in the official designations of 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvaria. It is a reality in the 
Northwest, and affects the atmosphere in which the 
public’s business is conducted. “The land is ours”—a 
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collective possession, not up for selfish grab—probably 
is felt more strongly there than anywhere else in the 
country. The timber barons, who once were as ruth- 
less in getting their way in state politics as they were 
in slashing the forests, have learned that they must 
persuade. Views are no less stoutly held in the North- 
west than elsewhere, nor are men and corporations 
less selfishly motivated. The difference is in a climate 
of answerability. And voters have the means at hand: 
the initiative and referendum are freely used in 
Washington and Oregon, and it takes only a few 
thousand signatures to get a challenge on the ballot. 

The continuing quarrel that divides the Northwest 
most sharply often finds people divided in themselves. 
Somewhere inside almost all northwesterners sits a 
concerned and caustic environmentalist. But they 
must also make a living. and nature more often than 
not is the source of their livelihood, too. Washingtan’s 
Congressman Mike McCormack. an outspoken fellow 
not much beloved by environmentalists, puts the 
point sharply: “One man’s conservation is all too fre- 
quently another man’s unemployment.” 

A strange new alliance of former antagonists is tak- 
ing place. Where once the timber industry and its 
workers fought face to face, they are now leagued to- 
gether arm in arm. Joined by the home-building craft 

unions, they insist that in future decisions the eco- 
nomic as well as the environmental impact should be 
taken into account. Industry prudently stays in the 
“background: better to pose the issue as whether jobs 
are being lost rather than as whether the land is 
being ruined. 

“People are happy with the environment, but not 
with the economy,” Governor Straub of Oregon says. 
The Northwest’s economy since 1960 has barely 
grown more than the national average. The North- 

west is a long distance from the nation’s markets, and 
itself not a big one. Its land is 9 percent of the conti- 
nental United States, but its population is only 3 per- 
cent. In the last months of 1975, Oregon’s unempley- 
ment rate was more than 11 percent. mostly because 
of a depressed lumber market that is apt to recover 
more slowly than the rest of the economy. In Wash- 
‘ington, population grew 19 percent during the 1960s, 
“but when the “Boeing recession” hit, for a time more 
people actually left the state than moved there. 
Economic conditions do more toward controlling 
the Northwest’s population growth than Tom 
~ McCall’s “visit but don’t stay.” in the view of Miner 
Baker, vice president and chief economist of the 
Seattle-First National Bank. who is probably the re- 
gion’s most knowledgeable economist. People may 
long to move to a new place, Baker believes, but base 
their final decision on whether jobs for them exist. A 
think tank called Seattle-Battelle Research Institute 
concluded after much investigation that few people 
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move to the Northwest after having first visited as 
tourists. Northwesterners were thus assured that being 
nice to tourists was not necessarily going to lead to 
overcrowding the region. 

The Northwest still has time to breathe, to quarrel. 
and to decide before the swarm arrives. 


he questions that are being argued over of- 

ten involve millions of dollars. and in some 

cases, damage that could be irreparable. Yet 

arguments are waged with surprisingly little ac- 

rimony. In part this is because in the Northwest as- 

tringency in a politician is regarded as a sign of ill 
health. 

I lunched with Seattles Mayor Uhlman in a re- 

stored Skid Road café the day after he had ad- 

dressed the firemen’s union, which a few months ear- 


lier had tried to recall him. Uhlman, who had been > 


at a low point of popularity after he had sacked a 
fire chief, won the recall election handily and now as- 
pires to run for governor. Still, it must have been an 
awkward occasion: what did he say to the firemen 
whe had tried to drive him from office? “Oh,” 
Uhiman replied, “I told them that I didn’t partic- 
ularly admire what they tried to do to me, but I had 
to admit they had done it all in a perfectly legal 
way—which was a lot better than staging illegal slow- 
downs.” 


In the Northwest, there are environmentalists who © 


are “all sarcasm and hand-wringing” (as one busi- 
nessman described them to me). There are some who, 
if they hear five differing estimates of what any dam- 
age might be, will invariably choose the most scarify- 
ing figure in making their arguments. But there are 
still others who are ardent in their cause, unselfish in 
their attitude, and reasonable in their argument, all 
of which makes them formidable opponents. 

In Portland, in a neighborhood of old homes which 
were deteriorating until young people began to move 
in, Anita Helle and Mary Pedersen took over one 
such house, painted its walls white inside, and in- 
stalled a minimum of furniture—including a hi-fi set 
for good music and an old oaken crank-up Victrola 
to store their phonograph records in. Helle is a trans- 
plant from the Midwest, Pedersen from New Jersey. 
They live casually the life of Portland’s young adults, 
where there is less of dating than of arriving at par- 
ties in twos or threes. They are busy in the participa- 
tory arts—little theater, dance, public poetry reading, 
crafi shows—that are blossoming in Portland, but in 
their concern about the environment they are more 
than dilettantes. Anita Helle consults for Portland’s 
leading architectural firm; Mary Pedersen heads a 
network of neighborhood organizations set up by. 
Mayor Neil Goldschmidt to stir citizens to satisfy 
their cwn local wants. Both were deeply involved in 

( Continued on page: TI: 








Seattle is the most 
aggressively lively city in the 
-Pacific Northwest. It is also the 

` largest American city north of San 


Francisco and west of St. Louis. To 


see it now, a city of half a million 
people, well-established and sure 
of itself, so olainly favored by 
nature, it’s hard to realize that it 
has had to fight for its ascendancy, 
a fact that accounts for a tough 
tenacity in its spirit. 

An hourglass-shaped city, 80 
percent surrcunded by water, 
Seattle sits an seven hilis. On one 
of these hills, where the streets are 
so steep that cleats have been set 
in the sidewalks, rise business 
: towers from which office workers 
look out upon a busy harbor full of 


. freighters, tugs, and ferryboats, and 


on clear days, sunsets cver the 
Olympic Mountains. On the eastern 
slope of Seattle's hilis, 
homeowners look upon the 
residential shores of eighteen-mile- 
long Lake Washington, dotted by 
sailboats and traversed by two 
concrete flogting bridges that have 
opened up fast-growing suburbs. 
Beyond are the Cascades, and to 
the southeast, Mount Rainier 
(14,410 feet). whose majestic 
appearances are so infrequent and 
rewarding that people tell one 
another, “The mountain's out 
today.” Since Seattle is built on 
hills, thousands of city dwellers 
own “view property,” and even 
those without a view cannot travel 
far, even to the supermarket, 
without a chance to experience a 
view. A woman intending to move 
to Seattle asked friends the “best 
district” to ‘ve in, and was told 
that there were at least a dozen— 
which isn’t cuite true, for 
gradations do matter, bat the 
average of pleasant middle-class 
streets is high. 

Seattle was an ambitious city 
from the start. Its first settlers 
named it New York-Alki, which in 
indian jargon meant New York by- 
and-by. Sezttle no longer aspires to 
be a New York—you couldn’t give it 
the place—but still enjoys being 
larger than its older rival, Portland. 
At first, Seattle was a harbor 
without a hinterland, until the 
railroads cu? their tunnels through 
the Cascades thirty miles to the 
east. It began as a milltown, full of 
young loggers and few women, 





Seattle in the 1880s 


except for the Indian whores known 
as Sawdust Women. The roughest 
part of town was down beside 
Henry Yesier’s tidewater mill. Logs 
came down the hillside over skids 
made of felled trees cut free of 
their limbs. Skid Road thus came 
to be the name for nearby hotels, 
saloons, and tough dives which 
loggers patronized, and it survived 
as the name of a district of 
flophouses and derelicts. 
(Seattleites wince at the effete 
eastern corruption of the name into 
Skid Row.) 





Asa Mercer 
The city’s early raffishness 
troubled a young unmarried fellow 
of twenty-two named Asa Mercer. 
As a carpenter, he worked to put 
up the new Territorial University, 
then stepped inside the building to 


become the university’s first 
president and entire faculty. 














Bothered by the shortage of 
respectable women in town, he 
devised a solution which 
Hollywood later gussied up into a 
movie. Rounding up money from 
among his bachelor friends, Mercer 
took ship for Boston and returned 
with ten respectable young 
maidens from Lowell, 
Massachusetts, who soon caught 
husbands. He went a second time, 
chartering a ship to bring back 500 
proper young ladies. But a New 
York newspaper falsely denounced 
him as a white slaver; his money 
ran out, and even with a supply of 
young Civi? War widows aboard, he 
was able to bring back fewer than 
100 women, disappointing a 
number of men who had put up 
$300 apiece in advance. Mercer 
married one of the “Mercer Girls,” 
and the city has been safe for 
respectability ever since. 

The university, long since 
removed from Mercer’s crowded 
downtown site to a 640-acre 
campus, ir time became celebrated 
for its racing crews and football 
teams. Both are less celebrated 
now, but the university enjoys a 
better distinction; since World Warll 
it has expanded to 34,000 
students while upgrading its 
scholastic reputation as the best 
university in the Northwest. 

The presence of the university 
gives a lift to Seattie’s social life, 
and helps to offset a complaisant 
and unadventuresome strain in the 
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city’s personality. Seattle alternates 
between believing in a seaport's 
necessary openness and a 
reforming anger when the city’s 
“tolerance policy” becomes too 
conspicuously corrupting to 
officials and police. Surprisingly, 
as Neal R. Peirce has reported in 
The Pacific States of America, “this 
placid city of trim homes aiso has 
the second highest alcoholism and 
suicide rates in the U.S. (after San 
Francisco) and the highest divorce 
rate of any urban county.” Are the 
alcoholism and high suicide rates 
part of the Scandinavian heritage? 
Or the result of nature’s gray 
palette? (The artist Mark Tobey 
once proposed that Seattle paint its 
telephone poles in bright Indian 
totem colors to offset the 
monotonous wintry overcast.) Or 
could it be that attractive and free- 
wheeling cities like Seattle and San 
Francisco are on the natural trade 
routes of discontented people 

_ looking for something they cannot 
find? 

Seattle’s openness has been with 
it from its founding, deplored from 
Sunday pulpits but profitable to 
some of those in the front pews. 
When the Alaska Gold Rush came 
along in 1897, the Skid Road filled 
up with “Alaska outfitters” to 
equip the gold-seekers, and 
saloons and dives to fleece them 
on their way back. With its busy 
waterfront, with its loggers in from 
the woods, and its sailors and 
soldiers on leave, Seattle always 
-tolerated a little rowdiness 
downtown. 
~ Ris a strong labor town, and in 

the "30s—those days when James 

A. Farley said that the U.S. 
consisted of “47 states and the 
soviet of Washington” —Harry 
Bridges’ tough longshoremen 
`- moved uptown to do battle with 
Dave Beck’s muscular teamsters, 
who claimed domain over 
“everything that moves on wheels.” 
The teamsters won and fastened a 
-bleak, corrupt, and ruthless hold 
on the Seattle scene. | was a 
police reporter at the time, and the 
‘city so lived its problems that it 
was a pretty utilitarian place, 
“enlivened only by a few male- 
- dominated restaurants, full of cigar 
smoke and good plain food, with 
table booths screened from view by 
shoulder-high partitions of dark- 
stained wood. 

Seattie’s present urban 

sophistication dates only from a 
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relaxation of the state liquor laws. 
Some of its sephistication is 
ersatz—any restaurant 
distinguished by oversized menus 
with the lettering in Gothic on 
parchment is sure to have high 
prices and mediocre cooking. But 
Seattle aiso has a handful of 
restaurants, several of them 
French, where the owner takes 
pride in his kitchen. In many 
shoreline eating places, the once 
prized small Clympia oysters are 
still occasionally to be found, 
Dungeness crab is expensive but 
marvelous, and fresh salmon is 
abundant. 

Not all the modernity enhances 
the city. Architecturally, many of its 
latter-day buildings represent what 
Vic Steinbreuck, a professor of 
architecture, calls ‘‘avaricious 
mediocrity.” Steinbreuck almost 
singlehandedly saved from the 
developers Seattle’s ancient and 
colorful “eyesore,” the Pike Place 
Public Market, a rabbit warren of 
shops and market stalls perched 
above the waterfront where, from 
an upstairs window of a bare-bones 
coffee shop, one could get “a 
million dollar view for ten cents.” | 
remember, in the days before Pearl 
Harbor, rows of Japanese truck 
gardeners standing over their 
beautifully arranged mounds of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, shrilly 
crying out their bargains. Mark 
Tobey sketched some of his 
happiest drawings in the Pike 
Place Market. 

Even more satisfying, in 
preserving for Seattle a sense of its 
past, is the recent restoration of 
Pioneer Square, hard by the Skid 
Road, where turn-of-the-century 
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Victorian buildings had been left to 
decay when the business district 
moved on. These spacious, high- 
ceilinged, red brick buildings have 
been made into coffeehouses and 
cafés festooned with old posters 
and the gimcrackery of pop 
nostalgia. Their popularity with 
young Seattleites seems a reproof 
to contemporary architecture’s 
coldly rational use of space. 
Recently, the site of an abandoned 


| gas plant, situated dramatically on 


a point jutting into Lake Union, 
became available for use as a park. 


| An imaginative Seattle architect 


proposed landscaping around the 
old cracking towers, leaving it as a 
giant piece of industrial sculpture 
to clamber on. So now Seattle has 
Gas Plant Park. 

Such individual impulses are 
quite characteristic of the city, 
which often gets things done by 
civic initiatives spurred by a 
handful of enthusiasts. With 
federal help, the city in 1916 dug 
a canal and locks to connect 
saltwater Puget Sound with 
freshwater Lake Washington. It 
sluiced down one of its hills, 
lowering the streets 100 feet, so 
that its business district could 
continue north, and used the fill 
from these projects to create thirty- 
five square miles of tidewater 
waterfront. It staged a World’s Fair 


| to give the city a permanent 


cultural center, and a Space 
Needie to top it off. When Lake 
Washington became ruined by 
pollution, a Metro authority was 
formed without anyone going to the 
federal government for heip. The 
lake was restored in two years 
though limnologists had warned it 
might take twenty. 

You can get an argument over 
whether Seattle is ruled by an 
Establishment; it does have old 
families, many of them timber rich, 
but mostly they isolate themseives 
in places like the Highlands, send 
their children east to school, and 
hold themselves aloof from the 
city’s vulgar vitality. Key civic 
decisions are made by informal 
soundings among perhaps two 
dozen middle-aged managerial 
types. They decided, for example, 
that Seattle must have one of those 
super-costly superdomes, to be 
opened by a Billy Graham crusade 
before settling down more earthily 
to baseball and a new NFL football 
expansion team, the Seahawks. 

Whether or not Seattle has an 
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Establishment, it does have an 
Establishmen’ newspaper, the 
Times. Its news staff is the best in 
town, but operates under the 
constraints of a management that 
is rich, cauticus, and satisfied. The 
morning Post-Inielligencer, though 
economically beset, has escaped 
from the editcria! idiocies of its 
Hearstly past. if the Times is more 
thorough, the P-/ is more lively. 

Seattle’s civic dynamism was 
most severely tested by the Boeing 
cutbacks, which in 1971 led the 
city into a deep recession before 
the rest of the country. Volunteers 
rallied arounc to supply food to 
out-of-work neighbors in need. 
Recognizing the mistake it had 
made in letting itself become a 
one-industry aerospace town, 
Seattle has put new emphasis on 
reviving its moribund and shabby 
waterfront. 

The Port of Seattle got in early 
on containers, investing 3100 
million in giant cranes and dock 
facilities, and has grabbed a lead 
in such cargces over its seaport 
rivals, Portlard and Vancouver. It 
built the world’s most automated 
tidewater grain terminal ‘or another 
$14 million. The port's dominant 
role in moving supplies to the 
Alaska pipeline has helped cushion 
the economic shock of Boeing 
layoffs. And the port is busy fixing 
up piers and installing parks and 
vistas, so that fine views and heady 
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Above: sunrise over Mt. 
Hood as seen from 
Portland; left: Parliament 
building in Victoria, B.C.; a 
city street in Victoria; 
below: Vancouver, B.C., 
from the crest of Grouse 
Mountain 








saltwater tang are no longer 
enjoyed only by dockworkers and 
engineers shunting freight cars. 
David Brewster, an exile from 
Yale and the East and lately 
managing editor of the sprightly 


`. weekly gadfly Argus, fincs Seattle 


“easy to penetrate, the right size, 

- with a lot going on—a laboratory 
city.” A Fortune editor, Arthur 
Louis, writing in Harper’s a year 
ago, used statistics to compare the 
nation’s fifty largest cities (such 
figures as the number of library 
books, the incidence of rapes, the 
number of homeowners, doctors, 
and parks) to conclude that by all 
odds the worst Americar city is 
Newark, and the best, Seattle. 
Louis assembled his charts in what 
he called an H. L. Mencken spirit, 

-believing “there are no good cities 

Jn America today—only bad and 
less bad.” | disagree, and could 
name a dozen good American 
citles, with Seattle high among 


them. 


PORTLAND is an old (by 
northwest standards) and 
comfortable city, pleased with itself 
and with much right to be. Not long 
ago, In a survey commissioned by 
the Federal Environmental 
Protection Agency, Portland was 
designated the “most livable” city 
in the country. Portland's was the 
only metropolitan area of more 
than 500,000 to be rated 
outstanding In all the categories 
that the citles were measured by. 
These Included health and 
education as well as economic, 
political, and environmental 
standards, and as the most 
important category of all, “social 
well-being” (in which Seattle came 
second). Eugene, just down the 
Willamette Valley a way, was the 
only medium-sized area in the 
country to be judged outstanding in 
every category. 

This news was greeted by a 
front-page shudder in the Portland 
Oregonian, the best edited 
newspaper in the Northwest. “Read 
it and weep,” it advised the James 
G. Blaine Society. The study 
“might as well have put a neon 
sign over Oregon that reads 
‘Promised Land.’ ” 

For many, it has indeed been a 
Promised Land, from the days 
when missionaries and early 
pioneers settled and farmed the 
area around it. New England 








traders located the city near where 
the Willamette joins the Columbla, 
providing safe and deep anchorage 
110 miles inland from the Pacific. It 
is now the largest freshwater port 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The New England influence Is 
cautious, conservative, cultured: 
Portland long fancied itself the 
Athens, or the Boston, of the West. 
Dorothy O. Johansen, a political 
scientist, has a persuasive 
explanation of why original 
influences survive even when later 
population trends dominate: the 
first arrivals communicate “their 
value satisfactions or 
dissatistactions to potential 
migrants” and thereby influence 
their choice of destination. She 
illustrates the point with a 
charming story about how 
Willamette Valley settlers set out to 
influence who would follow them. 
At the crucial point in southern 
idaho where the California and 
Oregon trails divided, they 
scattered gold pieces along the 
first few miles of the California 
trail; at the other fork they posted a 
sign that simply said “Oregon,” 
making sure that only those who 
could read would choose Oregon. 

Portland was settled just In time 
to make early fortunes provisioning 
the California gold rush by way of 
San Francisco, without 
contaminating Itself with the 
raucousness of the Barbary Coast. 
(This cuts both ways: Kenneth 
Rexroth, the San Francisco poet, is 
just as grateful that his city was 
“untouched by the overland spread 
of the New England tradition.”) 

Portiand, the city of roses, has 
remained sedate, respectable, and 
sound, It’s hard to believe that it 
once boasted Erickson’s bar on the 
waterfront, known as the longest 
bar In the world, and patronized by 
loggers who never got to the other 
end of it. But Portland Is also 
where Simon Benson, a teetotaling 
wealthy lumberman, donated twenty 
handsome bronze drinking 
fountains to the city, and In doing 
so was sure that he had helped “to 
knock the profits out of the saloon 
business.” 

The city has always, says 
historian Earl Pomeroy, “seemed 
old even when It was young, 
respectable when It was still 
crude.” Its rich were never 
flamboyant, its businessmen rarely 
aggressive—and gradually, lusty 
young Seattle overtook it. 


Portland’s conservatism keeps It 
in tune with its upriver hinterland; 
many farmers and small 
townspeople in eastern Washington | 
as well as Cregon feel more at 
home in Portland than in Seattle. 
From this hinterland, grain passes 
down the Columbia on barges to 
Portland, or by rall and by truck, 
and then is transshipped—4 million: 
tons of it a year—all around the 
Pacific rim. Portlanders smugly 
think their economy more 
diversified and stabler than 
Seattle’s, less dependent on federal 
spending. Portland even has a 
| garment industry—Jantzen, White 
Stag, and Pendieton. 

Neil Goldschmidt, elected 
Portland’s mayor at thirty-two (“I 
promised to get old fast’), is a 
handsome, Lindsay-style mayor (If 
this comparison can still be used 
as a compliment), intelligent and: 
image-conscious. He scorns 
Seattie’s new superdome: “They're ~ 
still thinking big up there.” 
California he regards as a land of 
conspicuous consumers “not 
particularly grateful for nor 
respectful cf the land they 
inherited’; in Oregon, “our 
obligation Is to retain what we care . 
about” and to devise ‘‘strategles so 
that we don’t have to trade off clear. 
alr, water, and neighborhoods.” : 

But automobile pollution has 
already given Portland so much 
trouble that the state environmental 
agency has put in politically 
unpopular severe emissions 
testing. To encourage people to 
leave their cars at home, both 
Portland and Seattle have 
established a free-fare downtown 
transit zone. Oregon's 
environmental laws are now so 
tough that any project such as a 
shopping mall within five miles of 
Portland, Eugene, or Salem must 
get an environmental permit If It 
requires fifty or more parking 
| spaces. 

_ Houses cn hills, and roses in 

` November, are Portland's style. The 
| city that sits on both sides of the 
Willamette has nine bridges 
crossing it. In the 1940s Robert 
Moses was imported from New 
York City to help solive Portland’s 

| traffic congestion, and he designed 
freeways and an inner-city ring. He 
tore down waterfront warehouses 
so that the freeway for a time 
borders the river, providing a 
close-up view of the city’s 
high-rises across the river. 
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Somehow these expressways seem 
jess an offense than the gash that 
Seattle drove through Its center for 
a convenient but ugly freeway. 

A number of Portland’s homes 
and three of the best churches, 
handsomely employing northwest 
<- wood, are the work of the italian- 

born Pietro Belluschi, who, before 
-going east to become dean of 
architecture at MIT, built in 

Portland a classically simple office 
building in the international style. 
Some of the newer high-rises are 
less satisfying. The First National 
Tower, tallest in the state, rudely 
overshadows Portland’s graceful 
Renaissance Revival city hall. 
When architect Charles Luckman’s 
firm bragged of the building as 
rising “40 stories into the air, a 
towering challenge to Mt. 

Hood,” Ada Louise Huxtable, the 
New York Times’s tart architectural 
critic, retorted: “Against the Suave 
Schlock of some of Portiand’s 
current California imports, Mt. 
Hood doesn’t stand a chance.” 
But two of Portland’s happiest 
additions are waterfall fountains 
designed by another Californian, 
Lawrence Halprin, where kids, and 
people acting like kids, can splash. 
Halprin’s design, said Huxtable, 
“may be one of the most important 
urban spaces since the 
Renaissance.” 

Portland may delight in what is 
old and comfortable about it, but it 
seems a good city to be young in. 


~ VANCOUVER nas 


- become since World War Il a large 
and cosmopolitan city, the third 
largest in Canada. | remember it 
fondly as a rather dowdy place, 
unmistakably Canadian though not 
so determinedly English as the 
capital city of Victoria, with its 
proper airs, its Tudorish homes, its 
neat gardening and sculptured 
-hedges. Vancouver was more 
businesslike, with its working 
“harbor and busy mills, and in 
northwest terms, exotic in its 
-overtones of empire—Chinese in 
. the streets, turbaned Sikhs 
=- repairing the railway tracks. A new 
kind of immigrant, those thousands 
of. Europeans who have entered 
Canada since World War ll, has 
given Vancouver another kind of 
international flavor, so that one of 
the principal streets, full of German 
bakeries, taverns, and shops, has 
been renamed Robsonstrasse. 
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Vancouver has in effect become 
the Los Angeles of Canade, 
through a comparable westward 
shift of population, though 
Vancouver weuld rather be known 
as “the San Francisco of Canada.” 
Its metropolitan area now numbers 
1.2 million, and is expected to 
double within the next thirty years. 
it has become the western 
headquarters city for all of 
Canada’s largest business firms, 
each of which feels the need for a 
high-rise office tower to hgpor it. 
This gives Vancouver a new and 
prosperous air. Nearby, in the 
fashionable West End, apartment 
houses with view terraces nave 
grown up, pleasantly spaced 
among older residences. This 
modernity has been successfully 
grafted onto Vancouver’s older 
amenities and unmatched setting. 
On anyone’s short list of the 
world’s most beautiful hartors—a 
list that for me includes Heng 
Kong, Rio, Istanbul, and San 
Francisco, alf of them hilly with 
commanding marine views—one 
would have to name Seattle and 
Vancouver. 

Vancouver’s core is a peninsula 
ringed by water, at the tip of which 
is Stanley Park, 1000 acres of 
Douglas firs and trails and 
shoreline walks which the city 
fathers providentially set aside 
early, giving today’s apartment 
dwellers a quiet sylvan retreat 
nearby. Through this park, and its 
momentary sense of deep country, 
many motorists cross the traffic- 
jammed Lions Gate Bridge to their 
homes across the Burrard inlet. 
The most fortunate among them 
(though not necessarily the 
wealthiest) live in homes that are 
often modest, unpretentious, and 
small, but hanging from cliffsides 
that look out upon expanses of 
water, sailboats, and sturdy 
freighters. 

Inland from the park is the city’s 
workaday waterfront, whose 
railroad sidings and dilapidated 
piers are gradually being replaced 


by luxury hotels and public spaces: 


another city has discovered that 
watersides are too valuable to:be 
left only to commerce. Perhaps 
soon the garish night-lit signs of 
three oil companies, each atop a 
marine gas station in mid-harbor, 
will also be doused. That would 
heip. 

A handsome new symbol of 
Vancouver's growth is the hilltop 





campus of Simon Fraser University, 
designed by the Northwest’s—and 
possibly Canada’s—best architect, 
Arthur Erickson. From an enclosed 
urban street of classrooms and 
offices built atop a parking garage, 
one passes to a large, Pentagon- 
like square. Classrooms around 
this square have been raised on 
pilotis so that, from the center 
green space, students can look 
upon a valley on one side, at 
mountains on another. 

Vancouver's urban complex now 
extends all the way down to the 
American border, even out to that 
odd finger of land known as Point 
Roberts, whose southern tip is 
United States territory that can be 
reached only through Canada. The 
docks of New Westminster and 
Roberts Bank, added to 
Vancouver's own, make Vancouver 
the second busiest port in North 
America (after New York City), 
handling 60 million tons of cargo a 
year. 

Vancouver’s visible prosperity is 
currently much bedeviled by the 
sharp inflation common to all 
Canada, but particularly virulent in 
British Columbia, where strong and 
militant unions gain astonishing 
contracts, and where brawling 
provincial politics have for periods 
been in the hands of free-spending 
socialists or populists. Recently 
home lots in Vancouver have been 
selling for $20,000 an acre. A two- 
bedroom house that went for 
$35,000 three years ago recently 
sold for $89,000. In desperation, 
new Canadians in particular have 
been pouring across the American 
border to buy food more cheaply 
and to buy second homes in such 
a land rush that Canadians now - 
account for 20 percent of all land 
sales in the nearest American 
county. They hear.themselves 
described as “the ugly Canadians.” 

Beside the customs stop at 
Blaine stands a peace portal over 
which is carved the legend 
“Children of a Common Mother.” 
That sign always seemed to me a 
fatuous example of Anglo-Saxon 
complacency, reflecting neither the 
motleyness of the United States nor 
the Frenchness: of Canada, and 
even more ‘unrepresentative of the 
new Canadians: But the welcome 
across the border, if occasionally 
strained, is real, and any definition 
of the Pacific Northwest gains by 
including Vancouver within it. 
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the battle to stop a freeway that would have led east 
from Portland toward Mt. Hood, the majestic peak 
that watches over Portland. The freeway was stopped, 
but even in winning their battle, Anita Helle says, 
“our learning curve went up sharply.” Listening to 
e hearings, she couldn't help but be sympathetic to 
e testimony of truck drivers who had to stop their 
big rigs at every light on the way out of town. 

The sense of having to live among your fellow citi- 
gens with the results—whether they be environmental 

“or economic—tempers the debate, and accounts for its 

high tolerance level. Eastern quarrels, in big cities es- 

pecially, often seem to involve leaders of groups with 
no other constituency than their own to please, no 
need to be reasonable to their opponents or account- 
able to the community. 
o Mary Pedersen describes herself now as a “radical 
conservative.” She learned to value Oregon’s freedom 
from debt, since municipalities by law are forbidden 
to mortgage their futures to pay for their present. 
_ And as an environmentalist, she has found big govern- 
ment the enemy just as frequently as industry. “The fed- 
eral government shells owt money with one hand,” she 
says, “but them regulates with the other.” And those uni- 
form regulations—drawn up far away, as the straight 
lines on the northwest map were once drawn—are too of- 
ten rigidly unresponsive to local wishes. 

Some of the emotionalism that environmentalists 
show comes from their feeling always at a disadvan- 
tage against the momentum and the expensive legal 
advocacy that economic greed generates. They feel 
litle need to provide balance to their arguments; 
that’s up to somebody else. And thus the favorite de- 
vice of their opponents is to make environmentalists 
out to be impractical, unreasonable, unknowing. If 
the mythmakers have their way, it is precisely the 
practicality of what the environmentalists have 
achieved that is in danger of going unrecognized. 

The Willamette River is a cheering example. It is 
the nation’s twelfth largest river in water flow, and 
what has been done to save it is—in the words of the 
Federal Environmental Protection Agency—“a success 
story yet without parallel in the United States.” Be- 
fore World War H, every one of Oregon’s five biggest 
cities dumped untreated sewage directly into the 
river. Big pulp mills in the valley poured their waste 
sulfite liquors iate the river. These wastes, heavy with 
wood fibers, were toxic to fish and created vast sludge 
beds in the river. As the sludge beds decomposed, 
sucking oxygen from the riverbed, they took neces- 
sary oxygen from salmon migrating upriver to spawn. 
Fishermen ceuld not troll more than twenty yards 
without having to clean their lines of the slime. 

The problem and the public concern grew as Ore- 
gon’s population doubled in thirty years, most of it in 
l the Willamette Valley. Yet in five years the river was 













































saved by a combination of citizen agitation, successful 
politicking, federally set standards and financial aid, 
and much reluctant cooperation by industry. Munici- 
pal sewage wastes have been reduced by 85 percent; 
sludge rafts and bacterial slime are a thing of the past. 
The salmon runs thrive. The Willamette is clean enough 
for swimming, water skiing, and boating. Its treelined 
riverside is being changed into a greenway of park 
campsites, and trails; the water flows clear. 
Yet the mythmakers of the ad agencies never tell 
such success stories this way. Industry ads describ 
how much effort and how many millions their com- 
panies spent just for you, to clean up their wastes, 
eliminate their stinks, clean the air. And nary a word 
about the laws they had to obey, the rulings they re- 
sisted as long as they could, the public passion they 
could not escape. History, at least in the ads, is being 
rewritten like the Soviet Encyclopedia, so that those 
who commission the record are the only ones made 
to look good in it. 
In the Northwest, it’s not safe to assume that envi- 
ronmentalists are an overheated minority of kooks 
and romantics. Don Hodel, the Bonneville Power ad- 
ministrator, and therefore Mr. Power in the North- 
west, is himself a native Oregonian. He got so worked 
up about the energy crisis that he defied the unwri 
ten code in the Northwest that the federal presence is _ 
everywhere, but never conspicuous. He went before 
the City Club of Portland to proclaim that environ- 
mentalism is “no longer just a conservation move- 
ment, but a crusade to stop all development in their 
country. It has fallen into the hands of a small arro- 
gant faction which is dedicated to bringing our 
society to a halt. I call this faction the Prophets of | 
Shortage.” If he hadn’t known it before, Hodel: 
learned that, though part of the Establishment, the 
City Club is a hotbed of environmentalists. A month 
after his speech, Hodel confessed: “My telephone and. 
in-box have been jumping ever since.” 
To hear the timber industry’s side of the environ- 

















The Willamette River valley, Oregon 














mental quarrel—its troubles over clear-cutting. its 
quarrels with those who want to save the scenery—I 
called on C. W. Richen. a vice president of Crown 
Zellerbach and a former forestry professor. I tele- 
phoned on a sunny Saturday afternoon and found 
him in. But so far as | could tell. nobody else was on 
the job at Crown Zellerbach’s Portland headquarters 
except the uniformed guard who unlocked an elevator 
for me. Richen, sitting at his desk in an open-necked 
sports shirt and deep-pocketed woodsman’s green 
pants, proved to be a hearty believer in the federal 
wilderness system. and generous~in the northwest 
style-to the motives of those he disagreed with. 
When, several hours later, we both checked out with 
the uniformed guard, I saw him strap a red canvas 
bag on his back. He apologized for not being able to 
give me a lift: he had come to the office on his bike. 

Caution: in the Northwest. don’t go by appearance 
or utle or rank. You never know who might be a de- 
termined environmentalist. 


ne big industry in the Northwest, in fact the 
biggest. that generally escapes the enviren- 
mentalists’ displeasure—except over such 
matters as pesticides—is agriculture. It brought a $5 
billion return to the region last year. Yet in Washing- 
ton, traditionally a state of individual farms. the 
number of them has dropped in four decades from 
85,000 in 1935 to 40,000. Perhaps you can’t keep ‘em 
down on the farm any longer. but many would like 
to try. Oregon has passed new land laws designed to 
prevent the sprawling growth of suburbs into farm 
country. If farmland is sold to a developer, it not 
only loses its lower tax rate, but seller or buyer must 
pay the difference for the previous ten years between 
the old assessed farm value and the tax rate for its 
new use. 
East of the mountains, where overflowing suburbs 
do not intrude, fruit trees and rows of crops seem an 
improvement on the barren hills around them. Idaho 


Grainfields in eastern Washington 


































An old homestead in southern Washington near Mt. Adams 


and Washington rank first and second in the produc- 
tion of potatoes, ahead of Maine. Washington’s fa- 
mous shiny red Delicious apples (now stored under 
“controlled atmosphere” so that they can be marketed 
the year round), as well as pears, green peas, apricots, 
hops, and sugar beets, swell the farm income. Yet 
while this income has tripled since 1960. the work 
force—because of more efficient methods—has been 
cut by about a quarter. Giants of agribusiness have 
moved in. They came to process food but are now 
also visible as growers. Two big companies, U and I 
Sugar. and a farm subsidiary of Weyerhaeuser, have 
proposed building forty miles of canals, pumping wa- 
ter uphill from the Columbia to irrigate 179,000 acres 
of arid farmland in Washington’s Horse Heaven Hills. 
Only such giant corporations have the capital to turn 
sandy, high-desert soil into arable land. Across the 
Columbia in eastern Oregon. Boeing is beginning to 
farm 100,000 acres of forbidding land which it had 
leased as a rocket testing site. 

Such ventures are made possible by a spectacular 
new invention, the center pivot. which is changing the 
desert’s barren face. Long, eel-like gadgets, mounted 
on electrically powered rubber wheels, advance auto- 
matically and all but imperceptibly across circular 
fields, rotating every day or two, showering the land 
with sprays of water and precisely calibrated amounts 
of chemical fertilizers. Seen from the air, these 100- to 
160-acre green circles look like giant polka dots set 
down on the desert’s golden tan. 

But to me farming’s most beautiful sight is the roll- 
ing wheatfields of the Palouse country. Planting fol- 














lows the contour of the land, making the seeded 
brown hills lock like curving, well-raked Japanese 
gardens, Whitman County in the Palouse is the larg- 
est wheat-producing coumty in the nation. And wheat 


ae is the Northwesi’s most valuable crop. Wheat farmers 


are prosperous, though you'll never hear it from 
- them. They work their farms only about seventy-five 
to eighty- -five days a year. Some then go off to Ari- 
zona in their Cadillacs for the rest of the year. Others 
have a home om Lake Coeur d'Alene, or an A-frame 
` condominium im Idaho for the skiing. After the har- 
vest many set out in their pickup trucks with shot- 
guns and deer rifles mounted on the gun racks, or 
“head west for ocean fishing. Winters, some sell insur- 
ance or farm equipment in little towns like Colfax. or 
come in from the farm to play pitch at sociable tables 
in the back of a tavern. 
So expensive are wheat farms now, and so hard to 
come by, that “the only way to farm here is to marry 
or inherit,” says Bill Wilmot, who owns and edits the 


Colfax Gazetie, and lives on a steep hill above the 






_ town with a splendid view (an editor’s dream) of his 
audience spread out before him. Once wheat was har- 
vested by long teams of oxen scrambling up and 
down the hillsides, but now expensive equipment 


does it all. Though an average farmer owns 900 acres, 


> and some own up to 2500, families can usually har- 
vest their own wheat, needing at most the help of a 
high school boy. Just to start out wheat farming, 


however, reqyjres about a $40,000 or $50,000 invest- 


ment in a used crawler-tractor and a combine. Shiny 
new equipment comes higher, with air-conditioning in 
the cab to keep out the chcking dust and a radio 
bringing twangy country music to fight off the loneli- 
ness. ; 
Seeing what they and nature have wrought to- 
gether, Palouse farmers are independent characters, 
politically conservative and religious. In the wheat 
country, local businessmen are Congregationalists, the 
wealthy farmers are Baptists, and the poorer, Luther- — 
ans. In the widely spaced small towns in flatter land: 
a little to the west are to be found neat churches bese 
longing to the Assembly of God, Adventists, or Full 
Gospel Missions. Dr. Carl MelIntire’s blend of right- 
wing, God-fearing radio preaching enters a lot of 
homes. All of this seems a long way in outlook, as ito 


is in distance, from the urban life west of the Cas- 


cades. The farmer prospers, lives on his own, and: 
does not much distress the landscape. z 

If agriculture, of all industries, is least offensive to 
the look of the land, it is also limited in its capacity 
to give employment; the trend is to bigger crops em- 
ploying fewer people. The result is that the job op- 
portunities that the Northwest needs often require the 
use of resources—timber and power, for example—in 
ways that disturb environmentalists. Deep passions — 
and tremendous sums are involved. How these prob- 
lems are resolved will determine whether the Pacific 
Northwest remains livable, and whether it will have 
enough money to live on—and grow. 


PART TWO: DILEMMAS OF A DIMINISHED BONANZA 





5. Power to the people, or Roll on, 
Columbia, no more 





Rell on, Columbia, roll on. 
Roll on, Columbia, roll on. 
Your power is turning our 
darkness to dawn, 
Se roll on, Columbia, roll on! 
— Woody Guthrie 


ou can’t belittle Woody Guthrie. He paid 
his cues. Paid them in hobo jungles, in 
fights with brutal vard bulls, in filthy jails. 
But in 1936, he was beginning to have a recording 
success in New York City, and not enjoying the false- 
faced company he was living among, and was recep- 
tive when Alan Lomax, the ‘folk song collector, came 
to him with an idea. The Department of the Interior 
wanted Woody Guthrie to make propaganda for pub- 








lic power. Out in the Pacific Northwest, with his open © 
honesty, his familiar nasal singing, and the doggerel 
simplicity of his lyrics, Woody Guthrie could offset. 


the “Hollywood stars” that the power trust was using 


to muster attendance at meetings to get people to: 
vote down public power. Woody hitchhiked to Port- 
land, where the New Deal provided him with a car. 
and chauffeur to follow the course of the river. In 
twenty-six days he wrote twenty-six songs: 


Just watch this river and pretty soon 
Everybody’s going to be changing their tune, 
The big Grand Coulee and the Bonneville Dam 
Run a thousand factories for Uncle Sam. . . 


Uncle Sam needs houses and stuff to eat, 

Yes, Uncle Sam needs wool, Uncle Sam needs wheat 
Uncle Sam needs water and power dams, 

Uncle Sam needs people and people need land. 


Course I don’t like dictators none 
But the whole country ought to be run 
By E-LEC-TRI-CLTY! 


B 



















Woody’s songs, played frequently on the radio. got 
their message through. Woody returned to the theme 
as World War II came along: 


Uncle Sam took up the challenge in the year 

of ‘thirty-three, 

For the farmer and the factory and all of you 
and me, 

He said, “Roll along, Columbia, you can ramble 
to the sea, 

But river, while you’re rambling, you can do 
some work for me.” 


Now in Washington and Oregon you hear the 
factories hum, 

Making chrome and making manganese and 
light aluminum, 

And there roars the flying fortress now to fight 
for Uncle Sam, 

Spawned upon the King Columbia by the 

big Grand Coulee Dam. 


As Woodrow Wilson Guthrie lay dying in a 
Brooklyn hospital in 1966, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall sent him the department’s Con- 
servation Service Award as testimony to the propa- 
ganda power of his ditties. By then, the big Columbia 
was indeed a working river. 

But no longer rolling on. 


t is hard now to recall those bitter battles be- 
tween public and private power, since those 
a old enemies are peacefully linked in a power- 
sharing compact managed by the Bonneville Power 
_ Administration. Harder even to realize how the 
Coulee Dam was denounced as a socialistic waste of 
public funds, and compared by Republicans to an- 
other folly in the desert, the pyramids. “Who,” a New 
York congressman asked, “will buy the power? Jack 

_ Robinson Rabbit?” 

The Columbia begins its rambling to the sea high 
up in the ice fields of British Columbia. Once it came 
roaring down. Thousands of years ago, tremendous 

_ lava flows and glaciers blockaded the river's path, di- 
_ Verting it into new routes across the central Washing- 
ton plateau. One glacier gouged its way through the 
fiver canyon; when the ice receded and the land 
< warmed, the river returned to its old course, leaving 
_ behind a dry riverbed, or coulee, fifty miles long, five 
Fi i ota Tay 
“Roll On, Columbia.” words by Woody Guthrie, music based on 
“Goodnight Irene” by Huddie Ledbetter & John Lomax. TRO-© Copyright 
1936 (renewed 1964), 1957 & 1963 Ludlow Music. Inc.. New York. N.Y. 
Used by permission. 
“Talking Columbia.” words and music by Woody Guthrie. 
TRO-© Copyright 1961 & 1963 Ludlow Music, Inc., New York, N.Y. Used 
by permission. 
“The Grand Coulee Dam,” words and music by Woody Guthrie. 


TRO-© Copyright 1938 & 1963 Ludlow Music. Inc, New York. N.Y. Used 
by permission, 
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miles across, and a thousand feet deep. It took imagi- 
nation to see this forbidding spot as a place to build 
a dam that would in fact be four times the size of the © 
Great Pyramid. It took even more vision to believe 
that such a colossally expensive project, creating a 
man-made waterfall twice as high as Niagara, could 
sell all the power it generated. Some of its promoters 
preferred to stress instead the irrigated Eden, free of 
drought and free of flood, that would transform a 
land which opponents said was so barren, so bitter 
with alkali, that even lizards and snakes shunned it. 

In 1933, in that desperate era of dustbowl migra- 
tions of homeless people, Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
looking for big ideas, and the prospect of giving 
eighty acres apiece to thousands of homesteaders 
probably appealed as much to him as the power itself 
did. And so, in a tough, dusty damsite area, 8800 
workers, solaced by fifty-five prostitutes, pitched 
camp, poured enough concrete to build a six-lane 
highway all around the United States, installed a bat- 
tery of eighteen immense generators, and turned on 
the juice. 

A half-million acres of irrigated land, which last 
year produced $132 million worth of potatoes, sugar 
beets, and alfalfa hay, have stilled the fears once 


spread about the infertility of the soil that the dam. 


would water. Another half-million acres would be 
about to open up to cultivation had Richard Nixon 
not impounded an initial $1 million congressional ap- 
propriation to begin work on a $48 million conduit to 
siphon the water over hills into a new section. 

Forgotten too are those first timid doubts over who 
would buy all that power. Rural electrification spread 
its boon to isolated farms. And a private power con- 
sultant named Bernard Goldhammer, once manager 
of Bonneville’s power allocations, remembers the ela- 
tion when the government signed its first contract 
with one of the greediest industrial users of power, an 
aluminum plant. During the war the government put 
up more aluminum plants in the Northwest, and built 
those Flying Fortresses with their aluminum. skins. 
Soon the dams whose capacity once seemed unusable 
proved inadequate, and the Pacific Northwest knew 
its first brownouts. 

These came as a shock to a region that had been 
told it had 42 percent of all the hydroelectric poten- 
tial in the United States. So the government built 
more dams. Behind Coulee Dam, a reservoir called 
Franklin D. Roosevelt backed up 151 miles to the 
Canadian border a placid pool that was, as the pro- 
motional literature put it, ideal for camping and boat-. 
ing and water skiing. Up beyond that the Columbia 
ran free, wastefully. So the U.S. government nego- 
tiated a treaty with Canada to build three dams on 
the Columbia up north. Lyndon B. Johnson, standing 
on the Canadian border, handed a check for 


-$273,391,661.24 to Premier W.A.C. (Wacky) Bennett 
of British Columbia, wko wanted a big cash settle- 


“ment as well as a share cf the dams’ revenues. 


Today almost half of the Columbia’s annua! 
streamflow can be stored upstream of the Coulee 
_ Dam, and as snow melts in the Rockies, the river will 
-no longer floed in the spring. Excess water that once 


tumbled carefree down to the ocean can be stored, 


and drawn upon when needed to meet high power 
~ demands. This regularity of flow makes possible the 
addition at Coulee of a third power plant, whose 
costs are enormous and whose statistics are numbing. 
New generators now being installed have five times 
the capacity of their predecessors at Coulee; their 
500-ton waterwheels are thirty-two feet in diameter. 
The new generators will triple Coulee’s capacity. 
Eventually Coulee will produce 10 million kilowatts, 


and when it does, it will recover from the Soviet 


_ Union its original rank as the world’s largest power 
producer. 
- And it will sit there booking as stolid, formidable, 
and featureless as a pyramid. For what once en- 
-= deared massive dams to tourists and voters was the 
dazzling sight of tons of water pouring over the spill- 
ways, making an artificial waterfall worth traveling 
miles to see (the government’s promotional literature 
still likes to show dams this way). But in the eyes of 
men charged with the efficient use of hydropower, 
water tumbling down tke spillways is in fact spilled 
water, not put to use. Sc well is water flow now regu- 
lated that most of the year only small trickles pass 
over the spillway, and the dams squat there inertly, 
unglamorously looking like what they are, gray con- 
crete barriers across a once free-flowing river. My 
aesthetic objections seemed frivolous to Bernard 
Goldhammer. who lives by a different ethic: “When 
we need all the power we can get. I feel as badly 
about water wasted as I do about an oil spill.” 

River, while you're rambling, you can do some work 
for me. 


elow the Coulee Dam, no fewer than ten 
dams block the Columbia’s way to the sea, 
extracting more electricity. Now on the Co- 
lumbia’s entire length there are only about twenty 
miles of free-flowing river. Engineers had designs on 
this stretch too. The Ben Franklin Dam they pro- 
posed to build would have to be nearly two miles 
long because the land was so flat at that spot. The 
proposal raised a storm of opposition from environ- 
mentalists, including Justice Douglas, who, though a 
New Dealer, had never shared the manic passion of 
Franklin Roosevelt and Senator Norris for dams. The 
Ben Franklin, he said, would have wiped out the 
spawning grounds for much of the fall run of Chin- 
ook salmon, and would have “buried numerous is- 











Grand Coulee Dam, Washington 


lands where tens of thousands of ducks winter and: 


where several thousand Canadian honkers congre- 
gate.” There were also quie: and inscrutable objec- — 
tions from the Atomic Energy Commission, whose 
vast Hanford nuclear project is nearby. By a margin. 

of just two votes, Congress in 1972 defeated this last 
possible dam on the Columbia, so for this brief 
stretch the river still flows. 


The taming of the Columbia is most visible at The ~~ 


Dalles, near where Lewis and Clark once made their 


dangerous portage, and near where Indians only two.: 


decades ago stood, as they had for centuries, on- 
spray-lashed rocks and with giant nets scooped in the 

leaping salmon struggling upstream to spawn. Those. 
falls are buried now. One Icoks out on the tranquil | 
Columbia, so still that the railroad freight cars on the.. 
opposite shore are mirrored in it, and realizes that. 

the mighty Columbia is now one long string of slack- 
water pools between dams. Locks at all these dams 
permit barge traffic—taking petroleum up, and bring- 
ing wheat and rafted logs down. All the treacherous — 
rocks and unruly falls havirg been buried, the Co- 
lumbia, and its tributary the Snake, are navigable all 


the way to Lewiston, which now proudly calls itself 


“Idaho’s first seaport.” The power that is generated, 
the river traffic that is possible, the floods that have 
been avoided, all testify to the value of what has 
been achieved. But standing beside the placid Co- 
lumbia at The Dalles, I think one tax-free lament for 
the past should be allowed each viewer. 
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As the Snake River turns south beyond Lewiston to 
form the Idaho-Oregon border, it cuts the deepest 
natural gorge on earth. This splendor of nature, 
called Hells Canyon, has been eyed greedily by the 
utilities, public and private, for more damsites. Only 
last December did the Sierra Club and the Friends of 
the Earth finally win a twenty-seven-year struggle to 
save Hells Canyon. Their battle had the support of 
all three progressive northwest governors, as well as 
- Idaho’s Senator Frank Church. Cecil D. Andras, 
Idaho’s first Democratic governor in twenty-four years, in 
fact got elected by making ecology his issue, and 
vowed that no more dams would be built in Hells 
Canyon “unless it’s over my dead body.” But when in 
December the House of Representatives voted 342 to 
33 to declare a seventy-one-mile stretch of the Snake 
a wild and scenic river, not to be despoiled by dams 
or by logging of its surrounding forests, Idaho’s two 
congressmen, both Republican, sided with the utilities. 


he sigh of relief felt all over the Northwest 
at the defeat of the Hells Canyon dams dis- 
Hs tresses those who think the Northwest is 
-not facing up to its energy problems. One who feels 
this strongly is Dixy Lee Ray of Tacoma, who once 
headed the Atomic Energy Commission. She thinks 
the last big power dam has already been built in the 
United States. “I don’t think future dams will be able 
to pass environmental impact tests,” she says. The 
< prospect doesn’t trouble her because she believes 
dams are overrated anyway. To her, nuclear power, 
though more expensive, is the way of the future. Nu- 
clear power however has few real friends, only dog- 
ged advocates. Nobody really wants a nuclear plant 
in his neighborhood, except the scientific community 
living around Richland, Washington, where the Han- 
ford project supplied the plutonium for the atom 
bomb used over Nagasaki. The plant was designed 
: both to make plutonium and to generate peaceful nu- 
clear power; it no longer makes plutonium, and has 
operated without any fatal accidents for more than 
: thirty years. 

Nuclear power is central to the new hydrothermal 
master plan which Bonneville has worked out with 
180 regional utilities to meet the expected doubling of 
the Northwest’s power needs in the next twenty years. 
From the outset this ambitious $10 billion program 
has been so plagued by delays, cost escalations, de- 
sign changes, labor disputes, and environmental chal- 
lenges that Bonneville administrator Don Hodel is 
predicting for the Northwest “appalling energy defi- 
cits over the next decade.” During some of these 
years, “either homes will be cold and dark or facto- 
ries will close down.” 

What makes Hodel come on sputtering is the gen- 
eral disbelief that greets his prophecies. North- 
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westerners don’t much like the way power is already 
being used. They grudge the diversion in summer of 
surplus power to keep California’s air-conditioners 
humming, and seem impervious to the argument that 
this is power that would otherwise be wasted when 
northwest needs are low. Nor do they see why rivers 
should be dammed, or more nuke plants should be 
built in their area, just to supply the aluminum plants 
that currently devour 30 percent of the Northwest’s 
power. These plants buy interruptible power (mean- 
ing that aluminum plants can be shut down instantly 
if power is needed elsewhere) but that doesn’t make 
them any more loved. An aluminum plant, says Gov- 
ernor Dan Evans, “employs 1000 men while using 
more electricity than Boeing with 50,000 workers.” 
Would aluminum companies be more popular if, in- 
stead of merely making ingots, they manufactured 
aluminum products in the Northwest and provided 
local payrolls? Governor Straub, for one, feels no 
need for the Northwest to be the nation’s aluminum 
supplier: “No, I'll leave that to the Ohio Valley.” 

The chief argument for putting nuclear plants in 
the Northwest (they could just as easily be built else- 
where, closer to markets) is that when higher nuclear 
costs are balanced out with cheaper hydropower, the 
Northwest will still be able to produce power more; 
cheaply than anyone else in the country. a 

“We're one nation, not just a state,” insists Robert 


W. Albrecht, professor of nuclear engineering at the 


University of Washington. “We’ve had too much 
small thinking, like those offshore oil people in Loui- 
siana whose answer to their opponents in the North- 
east were bumper stickers saying ‘Let the bastards 
freeze in the dark.” Cheaper nuclear power is what 
the Northwest can best contribute, he believes. Fears 
about nuclear dangers that are expressed everywhere 
are repeated of course in the Northwest, along with 
the counterargument that working in a nuclear plant 
is statistically less hazardous than selling insurance. “I 
respect their apprehensions,” Albrecht says, but he 
deplores “the politics of fear,” and he adds wearily, 
“I wish the level of disrespect for others’ opinions 
wasn’t so high.” For early in his career he became 
convinced that nuclear power was technologically and 
environmentally the best energy source to use, and “I 
now find that I’m a bad guy.” 

You can hear the nuclear argument more aggres- 
sively expressed by Dixy Lee Ray, who went from 
the AEC to become assistant secretary of state for 
oceans, environment, and scientific affairs, a job title 
which sounds like a brief summary of Henry Kissin- 
ger’s lesser interests. She resigned when she couldn’t 
get Kissinger’s attention, and returned to her isolated 
hillside home on Fox Island near Tacoma. She greets 
visitors at the gate in a jeep, with a welcome grin _ 
from beneath a yellow hard hat labeled RAY. Four 








dogs, whose ownership seems to be shared with her 
sister who lives next door, leap in the air around her. 

Dr. Ray, a hearty woman, self-assured and self-suf- 
ficient, seems to have achieved equal rights for herself 

_ long before they became an issue for other women. 
After years of university science teaching, she became 
a popular Seattle television lecturer~a Julia Child of 
_ marine biology--and now aspires to run for governor 
on the Democratic ticket. She is one of the North- 
_ west’s real characters, which is in her favor politically, 
though not all her views are. She fears that con- 
straints on business, coming from labor, taxation, and 
environmentalism, are “driving industries out of this 
country.” She worries that once we have limited our- 
selves to doing only what is ecologically harmless, 
“we'll be a nation of hairdressers.” A marine biol- 
¿< ogist, she describes herself as a conservationist who 
„uses nature, rather than a preservationist. “It’s fine to 
-worship white water,” she says, “but not everywhere, 
and not on the Columbia, which has man’s work to 
_ do.” If anyone can persuade the Northwest that a nu- 
clear future is necessary to its continuing leadership 
in power, it will probably be Dixy Lee Ray. 

Right now, though a dozen nuclear plants are 
planned, only two are in operation. One is Hanford. 
The other is Trojan, a $375 million new plant on the 
Columbia near Portland, dominated by a 499-foot 
cooling tower so handsomely sculpted that it looks 
like a giant ceramic vase. Environmentalists are fight- 
ing each nuclear plant every step‘ of the way. Don 
Hodel, the Bonneville administrator, quotes a dis- 
gruntled utility lawyer’s complaint: “You shouldn’t be 
able to go in and stop ten years of work in twenty 
minutes with a $12 suit.” Hodel wants a time limit 
imposed on how long environmentalists can legally 
challenge any proposal. But Hodel’s critics think of 
him as an empire builder of power, obsessed by peak 
loads. The Northwest is backing into its nuclear fu- 
ture grudgingly. 


















6. The trees will all be even on to 





he brave pioneers who settled the Pacific 
Northwest would not today qualify as na- 
ture lovers. To them nature was an ob- 
stacle, a rough world to be tamed, a danger to be 
faced, a wilderness to be cleared. Trees were barriers, 
or when felled, stumps in the farmer’s way. The 
land’s virgin beauty was acknowledged, but to these 
pioneers civilization would be better. A young Army 
‘captain, James J. Archer, stationed at Fort Van- 
couver, took a boat trip up the Columbia to The 
Dalles in 1826 and wrote to his mother: 
Nothing meets the eye through the whole distance 
of forty miles but mountains, rocks and water—and 











grand and even sublime as it is I confess that I grew 
weary of it. I should have been pleased to see occa- 
sionally some cultivated slopes and farm houses, some 
little sign of civilization or the possibility of cultiva 

tion. It is impossible to keep an interest in the sublime 
for so long a time. I had had nothing else nee | l left 
Vancouver. Ae 





It might be argued that the farmer c came to ‘sett 
and improve the land, while the timber cutter came 
to despoil it. In practice both were apt to regard 
natural state of the land as an enemy to be conquerer 
And when a farmer, wishing to be rid. ofa stump, drilled 
a hole in it with an auger, poured in kerosene, and then li 
it, he was sometimes so close to the edge of : a wood that 
he had a forest fire on his hands. ; 

The fa mer, however, represented permanence. Ab 
sentee tiiiber owners simply treated the region as_ 
colony ti be exploited, and came to “cut and get 
out.” Redert Cantwell, author of an unjustly n 
glected I epression novel, Laugh and Lie Down, and 
himself t e son of a lumber mill superintendent, ha 
described the devastation left by the crews in“ the 
days of v idespread clear-cutting: 














Wher they finished with the country, it looked like. 
the pict res of trench warfare in the First World War. 
The hu 2 stumps of the big trees bulged out of hori- 
zontal aickets of splintered debris left from their 
limbs, ¢ 1d from the smaller :rees they brought down 
with thi n when they crashed; the earth was grooved 
with dit h-like scars where the logs had been dragged, 
and do: n these poured torrents of clay-clouded water 
after ra 1s, staining all rivers within miles; gaunt snags 
stood h re and there like monuments that had sur- 
vived ¢ bombardment. But the disaster areas were 
larger iian any battlefield ... mile after mile of 
crushed and leveled forest, generally blacked with fires 
that swit the slashings after the loggers left—an aban- 
doned, ninhabited, devastated land. 


Great ortunes were to be made in this way when 
the Nor hwest was young. The government had 
granted he railroads forty square miles of public 
land for each mile of steel track they built, and as. 
Governo Dan Evans says, “they really cut a fat hog 
when the; came through.” James J. Hill, the “empire 
builder” who built the Grea: Northern and got con- 
trol of tl e Northern Pacific, one day approached his 
neighbor | on Summit Avenue in St. Paul. His neigh- 
bor was 1 rich, reclusive German immigrant named 
Frederic! ied Hill offered him vast terri- 

e land around Mount Rainier, the land 









extending from Snoqualmie Pass in the 
o Puget Sound, dense forests near the 
Columbia, great scenic stands in central 
Oregon. hill asked $7 an acre; Weyerhaeuser offered 





$5, and they settled for $6. Today the biggest private 
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landowner in Washington State is still Weyerhaeuser, 

with 1.7 million acres; and the second biggest is Bur- 

lington Northern, the railroad formed out of Jim 
~ Hill’s two roads. 

Today’s lumberman may be the lineal descendant 

of one of the big timber names, but he is a different 
man. He is better than he is given credit for, but then 
the memory of the older timber barons is not hon- 
ored in the Pacific Northwest. Those earlier years, 
when logging operators cut down every forest within 
‘easy reach and then moved on, are redeemed in his- 
tory by men like Gifford Pinchot and Theodore 
Roosevelt, who saw to it that the Northwest’s greatest 
areas of natural beauty became national parks, to be 
preserved inviolate, and the wildernesses around them 
were made into national forests, to be saved from 
careless destruction so that they could meet the na- 
tion’s future needs. To this day, the U.S. government 
owns one third of all the land in Washington State, 
an area larger than Switzerland, most of it tim- 
berland. More than half of Oregon, and 64 percent of 
Idaho, is federally owned. The fact that this own- 
ership has saved the forests is one of the reasons the 
immense federal presence in the Northwest is not re- 
sented. These vast and valuable national forests are 
now the center of the biggest battles between envi- 
ronmentalists and the lumber industry. 
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a the days when the forests were being de- 
spoiled, men were treated as cavalierly as 
trees. The work was brutal, dangerous, and 
unpleasant, and the lumberjacks who survived it were 
a tough and ruthless breed. Logging camps were iso- 
lated, temporary, and crude. Bunkhouses—particularly 
in the “short log” country of eastern Washington, 
Oregon, and northern Idaho—were dirty, unsanitary, 
and overcrowded. Men were packed into double 
bunks; employers furnished neither mattresses nor 
bedding, and men brought their own blankets on 
their backs. There were no baths in the camps and 
plumbimg was primitive. In the sawmills, wages were 
low ard hours long. Doing repetitive work at top 
speed, sawyers at the end of a long day lost their 
alertness, and sometimes a finger or a hand. Such 
conditions produced a violent counterforce, the 
1.W.W., or Wobblies, led by one-eyed Bill Haywood, 
who hed worked in the woods before working in the 
mines of Idaho. In an atmosphere of determined in- 
dustry attempts to “get him,” Haywood in a famous 
show trial was accused of murdering an Idaho gover- 
nor who had called out the troops against striking 
miners. William E. Borah, who would become Idaho’s 
maverick senator, was a special assistant to the prose- 
cutor. Clarence Darrow was the defense lawyer who 
got Haywood off. 

The 1.W.W.’s preamble begins flatly: “The working 
class and the employing class have nothing in com- 
mon.” On this principle, Wobblies refused even to 
sign contracts with employers. During World War I, 
when patriotism as well as profits called for contin- 
uing lumber production, the 1.W.W. struck for an 
eight-hour day in the woods, and when the strike 
failed, returned to work resolved to do “poor work 
for pocr pay, poor food and poor conditions,” and to 
“hoosier up,” that is, to work like green farm boys 
who had never seen the woods before. The eight-hour 
day came, but the I.W.W. was broken by company 
police, vigilantes, legionnaires, and public law en- 
forcement men who sided with the owners. The vio- 
lence in the woods and in the lumber towns left a 
legacy of hatred that was a long time dying down. 

Today there are few bunkhouses or cookhouses in the 
woods; most lumber workers are family men who com- 
mute to the woods from nearby towns in their own cars or 
in company buses. Wages are good, as much as $80 a day 
when there is work; unions—the CIO in the woods, 
the AFL in the mills—are strong. 

In the forests, sturdy machinery does what oxen 
and strong-backed men once did. On the lower, level 
ground. wide-treaded tractors, fitted with powerful 
shears and clamps in front, are able to cut an eighty- 
foot tree and then, holding it upright in a clamp like 
a wavering fishing rod, back up, turn around, and de- 
posit the tree on a pile nearby. Deeper in the woods, 












on steeper slopes, it once took two loggers, tugging 
back and forth on the “misery whip” of a ten-foot 
‘eross-saw, all day to fell a big tree. Men with chain 
saws (heavier, but much like the suburbanite’s chain 


— ~ saw) can easily fell such a tree, which may be worth 


$7000, in an hour or less, and the woods are filled 
not with cries of TIM-b’rr from the fellers but with 


the banshee wail and monotonous drone of their 


saws. It still takes a practiced eye to know where to 
notch a tree on one side and where to back-cut it on 
the other, so that it falls in the targeted area, avoid- 
ing other trees or snags that would split it. 

In the steep country, felled trees are dragged out 
past their giant neighbors, with one end high in the 
air, by means of cables connected to a spar tree. The 
courage and skill necessary to make that spar tree is 
another art that machinery is gradually replacing. An 
_ agile “high climber” has to clamber 150 feet up a 
tree, stripping its limbs with an ax or handsaw as he 

_ goes; then, strapping himself to the trunk and firmly an- 
 choring his steel-spurred boots, he saws off the top fifty or 
sixty feet of the tree, and clings desperately to the vibrat- 


5 ing trunk as the tree top above him, weighing tons, wob- 


bles about and then crashes to the forest floor. Now mov- 
able steel towers, which retract like automobile radio 
aerials, are replacing the spar tree. 

At the sawmill too, automation has come: vast roll- 
ers slide the heavy logs about, and steel claws reach 
out to nudge them into position. High overhead, in 
glass cages, men working with computers but finally 
dependent on their judgment decide in the flash of 
an eye into what sizes and shapes the log would most 
efficiently be cut. Then each huge log, riding singly 
on a track, is shuttled back and forth past a big verti- 
cal band saw, like ham on a slicing machine at the 
butcher’s. For all the automation and safety protec- 
tion, the work is still noisy, dusty, and fatiguing, and 
after a day of it, a man may well feel like going 
home and sitting numbly before his television set, 
talking back to Howard Cosell or getting into a fight 
with his wife. 


f all the ways the woods have changed, the 

most promising for the future lies in the 

idea of tree farming, so that the forests, 
rather than being logged and abandoned, will be ever 
renewed. Some of the planted stands are now fifty or 
sixty years old, tall and green. My friend Dave James 
warns that I must get used to the idea that in the 
new forests, “the trees will all be even on top.” Rob- 
ert Cantwell, visiting such managed greenery, con- 
cluded in The Hidden Northwest: 


It was not wilderness, it was certainly not forever 
wild, but it was so immeasurably superior to what the 
logged off land had been that one could only be grate- 
ful for it... . The woods seem strange, dense and 












































uniform, trees of the same girth and height, and in 
stands of the same species—unlike the primeval forest 
where fir and spruce and cedar were indiscriminately 
scattered—all contrived, tended, watched, cared for, 
thinned and protected, but moving in the wind with 
the same sound and motion, ard never tame. 


Modern forestry means scattering seeds by helicop-. 
ter in remote areas, means sprinkling young trees 
from the air with growth-speeding nutrients in the | 
form of pellets, means aerial logging by chopper or. 
balloon where valued trees are hard to get at. But. 
above all it means new techniques in silviculture, 
making trees grow faster, straighter, and healthier 
than does nature in its profligate, random way: 
Crown Zellerbach in 1974 hand-planted 3.5 million | 
young trees from containerized seedlings that spent’ 
their first year in rigidly controlled conditions ina. 
huge greenhouse near Astoria, Oregon. In the foot- 
hills of the Olympics, a wiry and dedicated loner 
named Virgil Allen of the US. Forest Service raises 
young trees and patiently grafts upon them cuttings: 
from Douglas fir trees of superior traits—disease resis- 
tance, straight boles, good crewn form—keeping care-_ 
ful records of each tree’s father and mother. From’ 
such genetically superior trees will come tomorrow’s 
faster-growing, well-formed Douglas firs. Allen- 
learned his technique earlier, working with fruit trees. 
In the Olympic area around Allen’s experimental tree 
farm, the Forest Service has s:gned a unique 100-year 
contract with Simpson, one of the most progressive 
timber companies. On government lands, and on 
Simpson’s own adjoining timberlands, jointly man- 
aged, Simpson will grow a tree for every one it cuts 
down, so that the forest will be ever stabilized. 

Tree farms, however, do mean clear-cutting an en- 
tire stand once it has reached its maturity, in from 
forty to seventy-five years. Such clear-cutting, con- 
fined to areas of twenty-five to thirty acres at a time, 
is acceptable to the environmentally minded gover- 
nors of Washington and Oregon, though, as Governor 
A logged-over area in Washington today 


fied 






































Evans says, “Aesthetically it stinks.” Actually, if vou 
- want to grow a crop of that most magnificent of trees, 
the Douglas fir, in the Pacific Northwest, there is no 
other way but clear-cutting. Douglas firs are shade än- 
tolerant, and do not grow up in the shadow of other 
trees, so gaps in a Douglas fir forest will be filled not 
= by new Douglas firs but by spruce and western hem- 
lock, which are shade tolerant. Unless planted by 
man, Douglas fir thus grows only when nature clear- 
cuts an entire area by that most dreaded of forest ex- 
> periences, a fire. Anyone growing up in the Pacific 
Northwest as I did was haunted for years by the 1°33 
Tillamook Burn, which wiped out twelve billion 
board feet of one of the world’s finest stands of virgin 
timber. In a dry August, friction from a falling tree 
set the fire off; soon an orange wall of flame ex- 
¿panded along an eighteen-mile front, and strong 
winds rained smoldering rubbish on ships a hundred 
~ miles out to sea, littering the beaches for thirty miles 
with charred fragments. This scarred land made a 
melancholy midpassage in the scenic route down the 
Oregon coast, but the Tillamook area has now been 
_Teplanted with young green trees, as proof of natune’s 
capacity for comeback. 
`. Weyerhaeuser, the most respected of the big lum- 
_ ber companies for good forestry management, was the 
first to tree farm. It is just Weyerhaeuser’s bad luck 
that it clear-cut one woods where the poet David 
Wagoner liked to go birding. He took his revenge in 
a poem called “Elegy for a Forest Clearcut by the 
“Weyerhaeuser Company”: 
. . . The chains and cables and steel teeth have left 
Nothing of what you were: 
I hold my hands over a stump and remember 
A hundred and fifty feet above me branches 
No longer holding sway. In the pitched battle 
You fell and fell again and went on falling 
And falling and always falling. 
Out in the open where nothing was left standing 
(The immoral equivalent of a forest fire), 
I sit with my anger... 


modern lumberman would reply that if aay- 
one has “destroyed” the forest, it is the 
farmer, the city-builder, the road-builder, 
and the logger who did nothing to replace the trees. 
He might even waspishly suggest that the cut trees 
were made into the paper on which David Wagoner’s 
_ poetry is printed, the checks he gets for the books he 
writes, and the lumber for the house he lives in. 

If only, as those cheery timber company ads imply, 
the future of the forests could be left to tidy tree 
farming. One would still regret the gradual dis- 
appearance of the noble western red cedar, whese 
long straight trunks were hollowed out by the Indians 
for their spectacular canoes, sometimes long enough 
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to hold twenty-five to fifty Indian oarsmen. It takes 
200 years for a crop of cedar to mature; the industry 
prefers to let hemlocks replace cedar, as they do so 
promptly and abundantly. Once despised as the 
“weed tree,” the hemlock matures three times as fast 
as the cedar. Hemlock fits well into the new “forest 
products industry” of pulp, paper, and fiberboard. 

But managed forests can supply only a fraction of 
the nation’s estimated timber needs, and besides, say 
critics, the privately owned lands of Washington and 
Oregon overall are being cut at too fast a rate, so 
that a balance with nature, in the sense of one tree 
planted for every one cut in an ever-renewed forest, 
is not being kept at all. Industry insists that to meet 
current and future needs, state and national forests 
must also be intensely logged. And here enters the 
objecting environmentalist. 

Much of the nation’s remaining wilderness is at 
such high elevations that timbermen are willing to 
leave these stands to nature. But other beautiful for- 
ests are more accessible, and logging operators (many 
of whom own no land of their own) bid high sums to 
the government for rights to log them. Only by con- 
tinued logging of government land, industry says, can 
it meet the expected doubling of timber demand by 
the year 2000. 

At first the Sierra Club argued that all timberlands: 
where roads had not yet been built should be de- 
clared de facto wilderness, and closed to logging. The 
club has since softened that stand, but fights hard 
against the clear-cutting of the national forests which 
the US. Forest Service permits. When the quarrel 
over this issue came to a head, Senator Frank Church 
of Idaho devised a compromise which all sides gener- 
ally accepted. The Forest Service should give priority 
to “aesthetic values” over economic considerations; 
and clear-cutting the national forests would not be al- 
lowed in steep terrain, or in other areas which might 
not regenerate within five years. But even this com- 
promise might come unstuck if a recent ruling by 
three federal judges in Richmond, Virginia, applies to 
the West. In a suit brought by the Izaak Walton 
League, the court upheld an 1897 federal law which, 
in national forests, permits the logging only of “dead 
or matured” trees that endanger others. 

The Forest Service itself operates under a 1940 act 
which holds that logging, along with recreation and 
grazing, is among the “multiple uses” of the forest to 
be encouraged. The Forest Service likes the income of 
its timber sales, though most of it goes into the Trea- ` 
sury’s general fund, instead of into forestry manage-. 
ment as it should; the neighboring communities like 
their revenue share, which goes to schools and road 
districts; and timberworkers like their jobs and log- | 
ging operators their profits. 

All she contending forces can be seen at work in. 








the controversy over a bill before Congress to create 

-an Alpine Lakes Wilderness and National Recreation 
Area in the rugged Cascades of Washington, a region 
which, with its 600 lakes and its ski slopes, is the 
¿= most heavily used recreation area in the state. Should 
a million acres, more than half of it wilderness—an 
area considerably larger than Rhode Island—be set 
aside, as favored by the Sierra Club and by hikers 
_ and backpackers who generally want nature undis- 





- turbed and inaccessible? Or should the area be con- 


fined to 216,000 acres, as proposed by timber inter- 
ests, and by skiers and snowmobilists who like to see 
nature used? Or should it be, as the Forest Service 
proposes, 300,000 acres of wilderness and an adjoin- 
ing 600,000 acres managed for multiple use? 

The trouble with the Forest Service proposal is that 
the environmentalists don’t trust the Forest Service’s 
permissive definition of Gifford Pinchot’s old phrase, 
_ “multiple use.” The trouble with the Sierra Club pro- 
a posal is that it could cos: as much as $400 million, a 
‘sum Congress is in no mood to grant. To save the 
domain they propose would require buying up pri- 
vate timberlands too, since land ownership in the 
Northwest is always bedeviled by the checkerboard 
` patterns of the original land grants to the railroads. 
Burlington Northern might be willing to trade its 
52,000 acres in the region for equivalent timberland 
elsewhere, though such equivalents are no longer easy 
to find, and usually require years of haggling. And sc 
men of good will and lawyers of tenacity bargain for 
the future of the Pacific Northwest. 

Timber pecple profess a readiness to leave real wil- 
derness alone. but want to log on all sides of it. They 
think it unreasonable for those who love nature to 
want to stand at some snow-crested point and, look- 
ing at the horizon for its entire 360 degrees, see no 
clear-cut land before their eyes. Unreasonable this at- 
titude may be, but that’s the way I feel, too. 


7. If you can’t fish, blame an Indian 


he celebrated culture of the North Coast 
esta Indians, extending from northern California 

to southeast Alaska, is something of an 
oddity to anthropologists. Usually, before primitive 
peoples reach a high and complex culture, they must 
first have settled down, learned to farm, developed 
tools, domesticated animals, gained leisure to reflect 
on their religious beliefs and to devise arts that sym- 
_ bolize them. But when the North Coast Indians de- 
: veloped their own high culture, they were still at the 
hunting and gathering stage, had domesticated no 
animal except the dog, had planted no food crops. 
The explanation is that they had leisure because they 
enjoyed nature’s plenty—deer and elk and berries and 





roots in the woods, sea lions and otter in the ocean, .. 
shellfish on the shore, and above all, plenty of fish. 
They lived on fish and their culture depended on it 
always. They smoked and dried salmon on long racks: 
to give themselves a year-rourd supply. At points in. 
the river where the salmon, recurning to spawn, must ` 
leap high to surmount a falls, Indians of many tribes 
and languages would congrega:e. The most famous of : 
these places was at Celilo Falls on the Columbia, 
stilled and inundated forever, since 1957, by the slack. 
water behind The Dalles Dam. 

Sometimes Indians would string lines from one 
bank to the other, attaching to them wicker baskets 
and nets. At Celilo Falls, they had only to reach out 
with an iron hook fastened :o a pole and pull in 
salmon “without art, without bait.” Much further up 
the Columbia, near the present Grand Coulee Dam, 
salmon would arrive in mid-July in a steady proces- 
sion from dawn to dusk. They had already traveled 
seven or eight hundred miles from the sea, and were 
exhausted and battered and disfigured by old- 
wounds. Now the tired salmon would bruise them- 
selves again, hurtling against rocks, struggling to leap < 
up an eighteen-foot falls. The “Salmon Chief” of the 
Colvilles, given first rights by his tribe, had only to 
scoop in the floundering or leaping fish. On the aver- 
age, the daily catch in his basket would be about 400. 
salmon, but some days he gathered in up to 1700, av- 
eraging thirty pounds apiece. One of the early moun- 
tain men reported, of those days a century ago, that: 
saddle- and packhorses crossing streams during the- 
salmon run would be frightened, and made to plunge 
and jump, by the fish flopping around their legs. 

The salmon runs now are greatly depleted, and 
those who fish—the Indian, the white commercial fish-` 
erman, the sportsman—quarrel over a diminished sup- 
ply. The story of the salmon makes the Northwest . 
vividly aware of the limits of what once seemed na- 
ture’s unending bounty. 

The Indians revered the salmon, and propitiated it 
in religious rituals. They believed that in its journey” 


down to the ocean, the salmon was going to a house __ 


beneath the sea, but would return to the river of its 


birth in a ceremony of sacrifice. A sports fisherman’: 


has no such reverence, yet he too is apt to be awed — 
by the salmon’s mysterious instinct for returning, af- 


ter three or four years and thousands of miles of 


ocean roaming, to the exact place where it entered 
the ocean; then, against great odds, climbing up the- 
river to its headwaters, to the only place where it will 
mate—a sand-gravel creek in its own home stream— _ 
before dying. Salmon have this instinct, and so does 
that prize game fish the steelhead, which is actually a 
migratory rainbow trout. Paul O'Neil, writing in 
Sports Illustrated, has described the “atavistic elation” 
a fisherman feels in facing the steelhead: 
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To know him you must gird as for war and wade 
the rivers when they are bitter cold—in sleet-filled 
gloom or in freezing blue weather when the leafless al- 
ders gleam in pale sunlight along the streams, and ice 
forms in the guides of your rod. 

To know the Steelhead, you should hurt with cold 
and nurse a little fear of the numbing current which 
pushes against your waders; it can pull you down and 
make you gasp and drown you. .. . The Steelhead is 

_ @ fish which makes an impact upon the adrenalin pro- 
ducing glands rather than the intellect. He is always 
big (6 to 30 pounds) and he burns with savage energy 
from the limitless feed of the ocean he has left behind. 
He can hurtle into the air a split second after he is 
hooked, and flash hugely out in the murk, like the 
sword Excalibur thrust up from the depths—at once a 
gleaming prize and a symbol of battle. 


So many perils does a salmon face in its long jour- 
_ hey from its birth to its death that nature is provident 
<in propagating the species. A salmon produces about 
4000 eggs, but of these fingerlings, only one percent, 
or 40 smolts, reach the sea. The dangerous sea takes 
its heavy toll too: only about 10 percent of that one 
percent survive to return upriver to spawn. Nature’s 
< balance once worked better. In their culture, Indians 
recognized the salmon’s need to reproduce, and at the 
beginning of the annual run, Indians practiced cere- 
monial delays before the day came to close the traps. 
The white man’s bigger boats and nets, his fish 
wheels and canneries in Astoria, at the river’s mouth, 
greatly diminished the run. In 1883, 43 million 
pounds of salmon were taken from the Columbia. 
Decades passed before regulations (“One for the 
_ creek, one for the can”) were imposed. 

= Worst of all were the dams. In designing Bonne- 
<- ville, the Army Corps of Engineers made no plans to 
get fish past its seventy-foot hurdle. Bonneville would 
have wiped out the entire run of the salmon and 
steelhead 1400 miles up the Columbia, or up the 
tributary Snake, to their spawning areas. Only after 
much hue and cry throughout the Northwest were the 
remarkable Bonneville fish ladders designed to lift 
salmon over the barrier, in easy stages of about a 
foot at a time. The ladders work, but as dams have 
multiplied on the Columbia and Snake, turning the 
rivers into a series of still lakes, other problems have 
developed. These lakes lack proper nutrients; they are 
full of predatory “squaw fish,” which can destroy the 
young salmon, and water plunging over the spillway 
saturates the water below with nitrogen gas which 
_ kills millions of juvenile and adult salmon and steel- 
head by a bubble disease akin to the bends. 
_ The government, and a power industry grudgingly 
responding to pressure, have spent millions to restore 
fishing runs on the Columbia. At hatcheries beside 
the dams, eggs are removed from the returning fe- 
male, and sperm, or milt, from the male. At Dwor- 
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shak Dam in Idaho, these eggs are incubated for 
three or four weeks, and baby fish are hatched with 
yolk sacs attached to their bodies from which to draw 
nourshment before learning to feed. Hatchery fish 
have a much higher rate of survival than wild fish. 
Polluted waters in many places have been cleaned up. 
Gadgets called “flip lips” have been installed at dams 
to keep the water from plunging deep, carrying air 
with it. So much money in fact has been spent that 
fish conservation devices now constitute perhaps 10 
percent of the cost of a dam. Counting everything 
spent on it, each salmon that makes its way back up 
the Columbia and Snake to Lewiston, Idaho, has 
probably cost the taxpayer $500. Yet much of the op- 
timism felt ten years ago about the revival of the run 
is now qualified by concern about bubble disease. 
Someday, says Anthony Netboy, author of The 
Salmen, “society in its wisdom may decide that it 
needs a valuable and renewable resource like the 
salmcn more than additional power which is wan- 
tonly used.” 

Puget Sound too was once a fisherman’s paradise 
and is no longer. The fish that reach the ocean and 
head up toward Alaskan waters return past Van- 
couver Island, where Canadian trollers take in 1.5 to 
2 million salmon a year, to the displeasure of Ameri- 
can fishermen. But never underestimate the ingenuity _ 
of fish scientists. As shrewd old Professor Lauren — 
Donaldson, now seventy-two, told me, “You can tailor- 
make a fish to do anything you want it to do.” Don- 
aldson has built hatcheries at the foot of the Univer- 
sity of Washington campus to improve breeds of 
salmon and steelhead; fish in the thousands return 
from the ocean to the campus to spawn. Among the 


- ingenious possibilities that fish scientists have discov- . 


ered is that if a young salmon is released from a salt- 
water pen six months later than usual, it will not go 
out to sea but will remain in the waters of Puget 
Sounc, for Sound fishermen to take. 


n the midst of all these expedients and tensions 
and frustrations in sharing a declining run, 
Federal Judge George Boldt in 1974 issued a 

landmark decision. That decision made it possible for 
every angry fisherman to blame his troubles on the 
Indiars, and many do. 
The Boldt decision grew out of a furor some years 
earlier when three braves from a minor tribe called © 
the Puyallups decided to disobey state regulations 
limiting the fishing season. When arrested, they in- 
sisted that as Indians they were not bound by such 
rules. One of the three was Don Matheson, who now: 
directs Indian student affairs at the University of- 
Washington. He is a handsome man, half Aleut, with 
a gray goatee and hair knotted in a short queue at _ 
the back. Matheson calls the Puyallups the Irish of 





the Indians. Though mild-mannered, he says of the 
white man, “They're always trying to end-run us; we 
take the position that we relinquished a continent.” 

After the Puyallups were jailed. Jane Fonda and 
Marlon Brando arrived to give help, but Matheson 
appreciates even more the help of the black comedian 
Dick Gregory. who went on a two-week hunger strike 
in a local jail to arouse attention. For accepting such 
outside help. Matheson says, the Puyallups were 
scorned by other Indiars “as commies and nigger- 
lovers.” The Puyallups based their legal argument on 
a treaty negctiated by Washington’s first territorial 
governor, Isaac Stevens. This is ironic, for Stevens 
ever intended to do the Indians any favors. 

Governor Stevens turns out to have been a pretty 
slippery character according to a soon-to-be-published 
Bicentennial history of the state written by Norman 
H. Clark, president of Everett Community College. 
The book is faithful to Clark’s view that, even for a 
Bicentennial, “serious history should not serve a 
society’s need for flattery or justification.” The Gover- 
nor Stevens he portrays is an ambitious Army major 
who openly politicked for Franklin Pierce’s election 
and, as a reward, was made territorial governor (he 
would later die in battle as a Union general, trapped 
by Stonewall Jackson near Bull Run). Stevens, writes 
Clark, “wanted the Indians out of the way—out of the 
way of railroads, of gold miners, and of white set- 
tlers.” When groups of Indians could not agree on 
who should represent them, Stevens would “appoint” 
a chief to negotiate with. “In other circumstances,” 
Clark continues, “he urged his agents to use bribery 
and deceit tc get the signatures on the treaty papers 
which he then could claim were binding com- 
mitments.” Negotiations had to be conducted in a jar- 
gon limited tc 300 words. Yet “with open threats and 
tilted promises and downright subterfuge,” Stevens 
got the Indians to make marks on his paper that were 
recorded as their signatures. 

To Governor Stevens, Article V must have seemed 
a throwaway clause, for neither he nor anyone else 
foresaw a time when rivers and bays would not be 
running with fish. Article V reads: “the right of tak- 
ing fish at usual and accustomed grounds is further 
secured to said Indians in common with all citizens of 
the Territory.” 

To Judge Boldt, Article V means that Indians are 
entitled to 50 percent of the estimated annual catch. 
His ruling has since been extended by a federal judge 
in Oregon to cover Columbia River fish, and upheld 
by an appeals court which confirms the Indians in 
“so-tenancy” of the fishing. 

In the Northwest, Judge Boldt’s decision has been 
as explosive as court-ordered busing in Boston. For it 
meant that .5 percent of the state’s population, some 
15.000 Indians, were entitled to as much salmon as 
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350,000 licensed sports fishermen and the commercial 
fleets. In that year, 1974, Indians had caught fewer than 
300,000 salmon, sports anglers and commercial fish- 
ermen more than 5 million. Efforts since to equalize 
the catch have led to the establishment of wide areas 
in Puget Sound where Indians can fish but others 
can’t; to seasons in which Indians can fish seven days 
a week but whites only two, or not at all. 

Professor Donaldson speaks angrily of “two kinds 
of citizens,” one of them not required to obey state 
laws. And he further objects that most of the fish 
caught by the Indians come from streams restocked 

from state hatcheries, a program financed out of each 
angler’s $7.50 license fee. Dozens of bumper stickers 
around the state read: “TWO NATIONS UNDER BOLDT.” 

Until Judge Boldt’s decision, northwest Indians 
were of low visibility, though their past is often in- 
voked for the tourist trade. At the luxurious Thunder- 

bird Inn in Portland, for example, ice cream sundaes 
come in three sizes, Papoose, Princess, and Big Chief. 
But now relations between Indians and whites, partic- 
ularly near fishing grounds, can be edgy, and scuffles 
are frequently reported in the papers. 

Northwest Indians have traditionally been pacific 
toward the white man, with a few aberrant exceptions 
like the Whitman Massacre of 1847, and some des- 
perate skirmishes that took place when the Indians 
discovered they had been betrayed by Governor Ste- 
vens’ treaties. The signer of one such treaty was Chief 
Sealth (or Seattle) of the Duwamish tribe, who had 
been given Catholic baptism and was on good terms 
with the whites. In 1854, while Indians in their dug- 
out canoes offshore listened silently, Sealth, wrapped 
in a blue blanket, made a farewell speech to the 
whites he had parleyed with. The “canoe Indians” 
would withdraw to reservations, he said, but the 
ghosts of Indians would never relinquish the land; 
the lakes and bays and meadows would “swarm with 
the invisible dead,” and the newcomers would “never 
be alone.” Among some young Indian militants to- 
day, Chief Sealth “would be regarded as a sell-out,” 
says Don Matheson. “But if he hadn’t done it, mere 
of our people would have been exterminated.” (1 re- 
member as a child seeing Chief Sealth’s daughier, 
Princess Angeline, her face as craggy and furrowed as 
CW. H. Auden’s, selling pencils in front of Seattie’s 
-largest ten-cent store.) Historians now generally agree 
_ that the northwest Indians displayed a pathetic read- 
“iness: to get along with the white man, and this atti- 
tude was reciprocated by the earliest settlers, in- 
cluding those missionaries who hoped to convert the 
` Indians to Christianity, and thus avoid warfare. 

The white man shouldn’t now be blaming the In- 
dian for fishing problems that antedate Judge Boldt’s 
(continued on page 88) 
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BOEING, THE JUMBO EXCEPTION 


Almost any enterprise in the 
Pacific Northwest can be traced to 
the nearness of the materials it 
uses, or to the abundance of cheap 
power. The exception is the biggest 
of all, Boeing, which might just as 
well have set itself down any other 
place. 

Boeing happened to Seattle 
simply because its founder was 
wealthy, impatiently curious, and 
lived there. William E. Boeing’s 
German-born father, a pioneer 
lumberman who owned more than 
a billion board feet of lumber on 
the Oregon coast as well as large 
holdings of iron ore in the Mesabi 
Range, died when his son was 
eight. Young Boeing didn’t get 
along with his stepfather, and after 
spending two years at Yale, headed 
for Seattle. Fascinated by the new 
air age, he bought a seaplane of 
his own, and cracked it up landing 
too sharply on Seattle’s Lake 
Union. When told that new 
pontoons would take weeks to 
build, Boeing decided to make his 
own plane. Before long his one- 
room shop had thirty employees, 
and during Worid War | turned out 
training planes. After the war the 
company almost folded, but stayed 
alive by making umbrella stands, 
telephone booths, and hatracks. 

Gradually Boeing put together a 
large enterprise that Uncle Sam 


Boeing 737s at the plant in Seattle 





ill 
William E. Boeing 


would later break up: besides 
Boeing it included United Air Lines 
and United Aircraft, which made 
Pratt & Whitney engines and 
Sikorsky helicopters. When | was 
growing up in Seattle, Boeing 
himself seemed no longer much 
identified with his company (he left 
as board chairman in 1934). On the 
paper where | worked, we wrote 
about his thoroughbred horses and 
his yachts, of the 500-acre farm for 
his prize cattle, of the record prices 
he paid for Hereford heifers, of the 
125-foot yacht he built in 1939 for 
$240,000, with a flying boat as a 





tender. On his death in 1956, he 
left a $22 million estate, of which 
$2.5 million was in IBM stock, $2 
million in du Pont, and over $2 
million in cash in a Seattle 
checking account. But nothing in 
Boeing stock. 

His name would become a 
household word the world over, 
and even echo in a London play, 
Boeing Boeing. First the globe- 
circling flying boats, then wartime 
B-17s, Flying Fortresses, and B-52 
bombers, and afterwards a 
succession of passenger jets—the 
707, 727, 737, and finally the jumbo 
747 would spread his name. 

| always thought of Boeing as 
something of a playboy, whose 
name and fame came from others 
who did the work. But when Í 
called on William Allen, who ran 
Boeing during its greatest 
expansion, the first thing he said to 
me was, “i don’t think Boeing ever 
got enough credit for what he did.” 

Allen, though he too retired as 
board chairman several years ago, 
at seventy-five still turns up at 
Boeing headquarters early every 
morning when he is in town, neat 
in unfashionably narrow tie and 
button-down shirt. He was just a 
young lawyer out of Montana and 
Harvard Law when, for $50 a 
month, he took a job in the Seattle 
law firm that handled Boeing’s 


























William M. Allen 


account. Allen recalled to me how 
William Boeing bid, when no one 
else would, for a government 
contract to fly airmail from Chicago 


<io to San Francisce. The contract 
` required Boeing to have twenty-six 


planes in operation by the 
following July 1. Boeing created a 
new company, personally lent it 
$750,000 to buy the planes, and 
then had Boeing Aircraft build 
them. Years later Boeing was 
called before a Senate 
subcommittee and scathingly 
cross-examined by Senator Hugo 
Black about the immense profits he 
had made on that airmail contract. 
“Boeing was very offended,” Allen 
recalls. “He selc his stock, and 
that was that.” 

Allen, a high roller himself, could 
appreciate Boeing’s many gambles. 
Allen took over Boeing at a period 
of high turbulence in 1945, when 
he was forty-five. Lacking 
executive, engineering, and 
manufacturing experience, he first 
considered the invitation “the most 
ridiculous suggestion | ever heard 
in my life.” The day he took office, 
the government cancelled most of 
its B-17 and B-23 contracts, leaving 
Boeing with about two weeks’ work. 

In order to keep its superb 
engineering staff together, Allen 
decided to build fifty 
“Stratocruisers,” though the 
company had ne orders cn the 
books, and the plane eventually 
lost money. Later Allen would 
gamble $20 million in company 
funds to build the prototype that 
would become the highly 
successful 707 and the Air Force’s 











K-135 jet tanker. The company 
would invest $300 million to build 
the three-engine Boeing 727, 
without having first tested the 
design with a prototype. The 727 
would become the standard 
medium-range jet around the world. 
The earlier 707 launched the world 
into the commercial jet age, not 
only sweeping the skies, but 
sweeping from the seas the grand 
old transatlantic liners. 

The Boeing company has several 
reputations. In its own industry, 
among airlines it serves, and at the 
Pentagon, its record for the 
imagination, dependability, and 
efficiency of its products is 
unmatched, and the company 
seems to have avoided most of the 
hard-selling scandals that some of 
its competitors have been caught 
up in. These achievements reflect 
the austerely autocratic character 
of William McPherson Allen. 

But Boeing is strangely unloved 
in its home city of Seattle. In part 
this is because of the 144-day 
strike that Allen deliberately took in 
1948, to break plantwide seniority 
and other work-rule holdovers from 
wartime contracts. Allen won, and 
in doing so, he told me (in a 
phrase that seemed to indicate his 
low views of unions), ‘‘threw out 
about 400 commies.” Long before 
the strike, employees who took 
great pride in Boeing’s reputation 
were nonetheless bitter at the 
absence of a retirement program; 
the one Boeing introduced in 1956 
employees regarded as pretty 
niggardly. 

Boeing dominates Seattle but has 
never taken much civic part in it, 
as if providing the city’s biggest 
payroll were all that should be 
asked of the company. And a sad 
mark was left on the city when 
Boeing’s payroll fell from above 
103,000 to around 40,000, where it 
seems destined to stay. 

Allen’s most recent gamble, the 
jumbo 747, has yet to pay off. Its 
design was based on wildly over- 
optimistic projections by the airline 
industry of passenger mileage that 
would double and triple within the 
decade. With a good design and a 
competitive itch to be first, Boeing 
committed about $1 billion to the 
start-up and tooling of the 747, and 
to the building of a new plant north 
of Seattle which is the largest 
building by cubic content in the 
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world. The bay where the wings are 
fabricated is the size of a football 
field. Messengers travel around the 
plant on bicycles, and executives 
in golf carts. Every few yards, 
where arteries cross inside the. 
plant, are regular octagonal stop 
signs. | toured the plant the day 
after touring a lumber mill, and by 
contrast it seemed almost hospital- 
like in its quiet, clean, air- — 
conditioned tidiness. But the jumbo 
747 has proved too big 2 
economically for many airlines to 
digest, and the assembly line has 
slowed to twe 747s a month. As | 
watched no. 277 being built, | was 
reminded that profitability won't 
begin until at least no, 400. 

A relentlessly dynamic company 
that always wants a piece of the 
future, Boeing once had another 
big gamble going, the supersonic 
transport. When Congress narrowly 
decided against putting up the 
funds to build it, Allen thought the 
decision “one of the worst © 
disappointments in my life.” To 
him, it was not just business lost, 
but the first time in history the 
United States had deliberately 
decided not to keep up with 
scientific progress. Now, as Allen 
watches the supersonic Concorde’s 
problems, sees how Arab oil prices 
have changed the whole economics 
of flight, and realizes that few of 
his 747s might now be sold if the 
SST were competing for the market 
too, Allen considers Boeing lucky 
that the SST was never built. 


—T.G. 

















decision. And even though some of the restrictions. on 
-the game fisherman also predate the decision, vou 
< ean understand his irritation at the “punch card” he 
must carry to record his catches; the rules that limit 
the number (two steelhead a day) or the size of his 
catch, and the number of days he can fish. Cem- 
mercial fishermen are not allowed to catch steelhead; 
Indians can scoop them in with nets; a game fish- 
erman can catch them only with a pole in his hand, 
using no more than two hooks on the line. In some 
areas, an angler’s fishing is confined to that trophyiess 
pleasure known as catch and release, so that the ‘ish 
may be caught again. 

Dr. Richard Whitney, of the university’s school of 
fisheries, keeps a sharp eye on the salmon runs as 










































8. One part northwesterner, 
two parts American 








o congenial and rewarding a place to live 
raises a question of whether the Pacific 
Northwest is capable of producing a culture 
equal to its setting. The question disturbs many end 
has long troubled me, since even in my own craft of 
< journalism, I early felt the pull of the East, a place 
where whatever talents I had would be stretched 
< more. “A man must seek perfection in the life or in 
the work,” Yeats said. This is hard counsel, and ?m 
not sure that choices need be that clear-cut, except 
for those who aspire to scale the highest peaks of 
their arts—those Alps where journalism, even at its 
best, takes you only to the foothills. 
- Perfection in the life or in the work? Certainly 
throughout history, some among those writers and 
-artists whose works the world is richer for lived nsu- 
` rotic, selfish lives of appalling heartlessness toward 
family and friends. Posterity may excuse such behav- 
ior in its gratitude for the perfection of the works taat 
resulted. Yet other composers, writers, and painters, 
equally gifted, lived placid bourgeois lives. Perhaps 
the question of the life or the work needs to be put 
“more modestly: is there something in the undemaad- 
ing contentment of the Pacific Northwest, and in its 
people’s egalitarian suspicion of those not like them, 
that is the enemy of the first-rate? 

This is not true of the practice of medicine, for €x- 
ample, where training standards are as professionally 
severe as anywhere else. If a man’s interest is aero- 
space technology, no higher summit than Boeing 
exists. And many other careers—law, insurance, 
science, accounting, and all those other specialized 
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technical adviser to Judge Boldt. He believes that the 
present generation of Indians is persuaded of the neces- 
sity for conservation, and that the number of com- 
mercial boats can be decreased (the state is buying back 
licenses). Then, if seagoing trolling becomes regulated 
under Judge Boldt’s decision; if Canadians can be per- 
suaded to limit their catch; and if streams are better 
cared for, salmon runs will improve. So much depends 
on whether man, so efficient a destroyer, can be as effec- 
tive in helping nature to replenish itself. Millions of fin- — 
gerlings are now hatchery-raised and transferred by 
truck to remote streams. Even with such a man-made 
intrusion in the process, the miracle of the salmon’s 
mysterious instinct is that wherever that young salmon 
hits the water, there he will return. 


: MEN TO MATCH THE MOUNTAINS 
PART THREE: s 3 : 


tasks that modern corporate life devises—can be 
rewardingly pursued in the Northwest where the liv- 
ing is good. So the question is really about the arts, 
and I heard some answers, particularly among “trans- 
plants” to the Northwest, which suggest that it is a — 
topic much on their minds. : 
The poet David Wagoner, who followed the poet 
he greatly admired, Theodore Roethke, out to the 
University of Washington, remarks, “I don’t feel 
stranded, I feel at home.” The Northwest has become 
Wagoner’s poetic landscape, and he likes best the 
deepest woods where there is no trace of man, in a 
nature “where you are not the boss.” In the North- 
west, he feels, unlike in such balmy places as south- 
ern California and Hawaii, “you escape the illusion. 
that nature likes you. Yet it’s not malignant here—be- 
nign, healing, an abundance of water, a world of © 
moss, ferns, mushrooms.” As for what he left behind, _ 
“I'm cut off from the New York literary life, free just 
to work.” The “rotating road show” of visiting profes- 
sors keeps him in touch; besides, “I’ve had about all 
the conversation I feel the need of.” 
Roger Sale, who was raised in Ithaca and taught at 
Amherst, has found in Seattle a happy “bourgeois life _ 
for people who don’t mind thinking of themselves _ 
that way.” In the Northwest, “I never do anything 
that I can’t do in sneakers.” He likes being a solitary 
in crowds at Sonic basketball games, or at the race- 
track, and getting away not to the woods but to the 
empty and wide-horizoned arid country of. eastern 
Oregon. In Seattle, “I feel free of gossip, free of přes oe 
sures, free to write books.” : 
Are these answers a touch defensive? Others I 
talked to had, by staying in the Northwest, deliber- _ 
ately elected a life for themselves and family. “The 
factors of living became trumps,” one told me. “I had- 








tc match this against the question mark of what I 
might have been.” Richard Hagan, a gifted documen- 
tary filmmaker out of Harvard, who now lives in a 
_ comfortable big house in Seattle. made his choice for 
“life-style.” and acknowledges that, “by not being in 
ew York, I can’t compete for the biggest jobs in my 
field. The business originates there.” 
_ The Northwest generates a lot of cultural activity 
_ Of its own, perhaps in compensation for being off the 
-wain line for the big traveling symphonies, dance 
‘companies, and operas. Last year, the Seattle Opera, 
over a span of six days, mounted Wagner’s entire 
Ring in German, then a week later did it all in 
- English—becoming, it boasted, the world’s first to do 
so, Glyn Ross, the ambitious director of the company, 
claims for Seattle the highest per capita opera-going 
a audience i in the country. 
oooO The Seattle Symphony provides its musicians a 
© forty-week season by having them play also for the 
opera and for a dance company. Milton Katims, who 
once played viola under Toscanini and in quintets 
with the Budapest Quartet, led the symphony for 
-twenty-one years, and was so prominent a Seattle citi- 
zen that his face was on the cover of the telephone 
directory. But after a tempestuous falling-out with the 
orchestra and trustees, he is being succeeded by 
Rainer Miedel. With a much expanded orchestra and 
repertoire, and a million-dollar budget, the symphony 
has vastly improved over the one I grew up with. 
which gave its concerts in a moviehouse and for three 
seasons was led condescendingly by Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham, a spirited, capable, and egotistical fellow who 
later denounced Seattle as “a cultural dustbin.” 
Seattle has a long and proud tradition of acting 
companies. Portland is astir with theater and dance. 
and in both cities the arts are popular with young 
people, rather than being, as they once were, merely 
the stern duty of the city’s respectables. Those who 
perform are professionals who find and give pleasure 
in what they do; does the ghost at the banquet have 
to say anything else? Yes. 

















egionalism once meant provincialism, and 
provincialism meant amateurism. Provin- 
cialism also meant bragging—the home- 
town conviction that ours was best, or at least just as 
good, and anyone was a spoilsport who thought that 
intention in a performer was no substitute for perfor- 
mance. I find everyone more relaxed about the sub- 
ject now, a sign of a growing cosmopolitanism. Pro- 
vincialism also meant a lack of experiencing the very 
best, but in this age of exposure to films, television, 
records, and traveling art shows, and in this jet age 
when so many northwesterners travel to New York 
and Europe, audiences bring a knowledgeable but 
generous attitude to what they are seeing, grateful 






that it comes live. And what they are seeing of 
Brecht, or Ibsen, or Tennessee Williams—as with off- 
Broadway—is less meretricious than what Broadway, 
the presumed top, often feels compelled by com- 
mercial avariciousness to do. Pm not arguing the | 
egalitarian heresy that would make unequal things _ 
equal. Rather, that the less-than-best is better than it- 
used to be, and that the best (as on Broadway, which 
for its highest moments must import plays and actors 
from London) is not as good as it was. 

The subject of first-rateness in the Pacific North- 
west preoccupies the composer William Bergsma, who. 
now teaches in, and formerly headed, the school ofo 
music at the University of Washington. He finds high 
quality in the symphony’s first-desk players, in the 
opera’s half-dozen top vocalists, and in the rep com- 
pany’s leading actors, but then there is a falling off. 
An intense, diffident man who speaks softly but with 
a concentrated, considered force, Bergsma likes 
“doing something you love in acceptable circum- > 
stances,” but is not sure that he would have moved to. 
Seattle had he not first spent seventeen years in the 
more rigorous precincts of Juilliard in Manhattan. He 
speaks with some amazement cf a piano competition at 
the University of Washington in which “two students of | 
the same teacher took turns accompanying each other—_ 
playing the orchestra part on the piano—without either | 
sabotaging the other. Thats the Northwest for you!” 
Yet when he spots a certain kind of talented, aggressive. 
musician coming along, he points that player in the di~- 
rection of Juilliard. In recruiting faculty for the univer- 
sity, Bergsma made it a rule to “hire only someone who 
knows of his own experience what first-rate standards _ 
are, and is prepared to enforce them.” 

What the Northwest needs. it could be argued, is 
not so much encouragement of the arts as. dis- 
couragement of what is complacently not good 
enough—the tough, unsentimental, no-nonsense stan- 
dards of New York. I’m sure :hat the Budapest Quar- 
tet always played better in the charged atmosphere of 
the musically knowledgeable at the YMHA on Lex- 
ington Avenue than in cities whose audiences were 
gratefully appreciative of such distinguished visitors, 
but not as discerning about what in their playing 
made them distinguished. 

The Northwest has been fecund in talented people, 
though not in a way that puts a recognizably north- 
west stamp upon them. Most simply moved on. Ezra 
Pound was born in Idaho and Hemingway died there. 
But for neither was the locale important in his work. 
Ernest Bloch spent his last years on the Oregon coast, 
but the music he wrote came with him from Switzer- 
land and Germany. Mary McCarthy, in Memories of 
a Catholic Girlhood, writes movingly of the Seattle 
she grew up in, but her interest is in family, school, 
and religion; Seattle is a backdrop undescribed. 
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“Uncle” Dave Noble and his wife, 
Mabel, Alpine, Oregon 


Gypsy Rose Lee is another literary figure from 
Seattle, though in her case the figure matters more 
than the literary. Betty MacDonald’s The Egg and I 
is the biggest-selling book ever written about the 
Northwest, and though critics do not take it seriously, 
I remember a cheerful absence of self-pity in its de- 
scription of a Depression upbringing on the Olympic 
Peninsula. Vernon Parrington produced his classic 
Main Currents in American Thought while a professor 
at Washington; the man, not the place, shaped its 
content. Bing Crosby came out of Gonzaga University 
in Spokane with a song on his lips, and has since left 
to the school a vast quantity of Crosbyana. The 
dancer Merce Cunningham comes from Centralia, 
Washington, a fact not visible in his work, unless 
some of his gentle egalitarianism comes from there. 
He stopped en route to the big time at the Cornish 
School of the Arts in Seattle, run by the remarkable 
Nellie Cornish, who loved opulence in living, insisted 
on quality in the arts, and gave parties where she 
made waffles. To her faculty she drew at one time or 
another ballet master Adolph Bohn, dancer Martha 
Graham, and artist Mark Tobey (who got to keep 
40¢ out of each pupil’s $2-an-hour fee). The school, 
which survives. more recently nursed Robert Joffrey’s 
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choreographic talents. Martha Graham remembers 
“Miss Nellie” as “like a little wren—with a will of 
steel.” Addressing University of Washington students, 
Martha Graham pointed the moral, urging on them 
“that ruthlessness you have to have, to enter the 
world of the arts.” 

Of aovelists writing about the Northwest, the most 
authertic was H. L. Davis, whose Honey in the Horn, 
about the early days of Oregon, won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1936. He himself was convinced that the 
Northwest as it developed grew less interesting than 
its beginnings: “The country got off to a better start 
than it was able to live up to.” Robert Cantwell has 
written perceptively that, “in the absence of a genu- 
ine identity based on its own past, there rose the 
myth ef a rip-roaring past of picturesque violence, the 
legend of a land of violent and aggressive indepen- 
dence a legend of men to match mountains. 
That myth never fitted the scene.” The result, said 
Cantwell. was a kind of brawling literature about log- 
ging camps and red-light districts that was pictur- 
esque Dut forced. I feel the same way about the over- 
inflated mock legends of that tiresome braggart, Paul 
Bunyan. Ken Kesey with his fine gifts, it seems to 
me, gives the most promise of capturing the life of 
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the Northwest in fiction, once he sheds a classroom 
literary virtuosity in his writing. A number of north- 
west poets have found subject matter in their region: 
Richard Hugo, David Wagoner, Don Berry, Gary 
Snyder, Wilaam Stafford. Perhaps poetry—imagina- 
tion in concentrate—is now the medium best suited to 
define a sense of place. 


new generation of painters, much influenced 
by the shifting enthusiasms of the New 
York scene, is rising in the shadow of. but 
not in the feotsteps of, the Northwest’s two most dis- 
tinguished painters, Mark Tobey and Morris Graves. 
Tobey, who, in his eighties, lives in Switzerland, 
was thirty-two and broke when he arrived in Seattle. 
a place he came to like “because of the night and the 
clouds and the salt air.” He was appreciated and sus- 
tained by a few patrons, but when one of his paint- 
ings won a local first prize. two out of three Seattle 
papers ran i upside down, and one described it as 
looking “like an airview of a week’s washing, still in 
the basket.” Despite the many northwest titles Tobey 
gave his works, | have never been able to discover 
much that is specifically northwestern in them. unless 
it is an Oriental influence that stems in part from the 
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calligraphy lessons he took from a Chinese student at 
the university—a calligraphy that led him on to his 
celebrated white writing. 

The Asian influence may also come from the im- 
pact of a remarkable collector, Richard Fuller, who, 
with great taste and his family’s money, gathered a 
first-rate collection of Asian art while few other 
Americans had an eye for it. He endowed the Seattle 
Art Museum and recently retired as its first curator. 
Some Seattleites view as a sign of the region’s matur- 
ity that the new director, Willis Wood, will be free to 
collect all those American contemporaries that other 
museums do, but Wood himself fully appreciates the 
Oriental treasure Fuller left him to build upon. Fuller 
early recognized Morris Graves’s talent, but Graves, 
growing up in the Northwest, discovered the Orient 
for himself, dropping out of high school to work his 
passage there on the American Mail Line. 

To me, in his life and work, Morris Graves~more 
than any novelist, poet, or writer—is the artist most 
rooted in the Northwest, and the most nourished by 
it. A private and quirky man, he has that foxy elu- 
siveness sometimes found in the margins and back- 
waters of the Northwest, an ability to draw upon civ- 
ilization’s necessities while escaping its brutish 
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demands. Graves’s solitude was often invaded, “al- 
most as though it constitutes some affront to society,” 
his friend Nancy Wilson Ross has written. “I have 
seen Graves respond with equally determined 
counter-moves; an impenetrable icy exterior, regular 
changes of address, unlisted telephone numbers, hid- 
den residences with well-weathered signs (never taken 
down) reading SORRY! NO VISITORS TODAY.” He built 
one such retreat, part Japanese tea garden, part 
northwest shack, water-stained and lichen-encrusted, 
on a high, inaccessible promontory on an island in 
Puget Sound. Even the privy had a mountain view. 
On this remote island, Graves could observe and lis- 
ten to his fellow creatures of the woods and beach, 
like the sanderlings, “those fragile little shore birds 
being confronted with the turmoil of the sea and liv- 
ing with it.” He could be fascinated by “the silvery 
minnow-moment, flash-gleaming in the depths, now 
seen, now gone.” Where he lived “was all stony hills, 
scrubby forest, and mountains that deflected every 
sound. You could hear the cattle, or a dog barking, 
from a great distance. The sound carried clearly, in- 
tensely. Living alone in that forest—kerosene lights, 
lamps after dark—you spent a lot of time outside, just 
listening and hearing what happened in the night— 
the forest creatures.” 

An introspective man, much influenced by Zen and 
by Chinese and Japanese art, he has painted his reac- 
tion to sound, and once sought to make visual the 
line of a bird song. I have always liked his titles: the 
celebrated Bird of the Inner Eye; Bird Wearied by the 
Length of Winter in 1944; a minnow held in a bird’s 
mouth, titled You Always Carry Me This Way; Bird 
Experiencing Light. These are more than clever titles, 
for they combine with deceptive simplicity, as his 
paintings do, what Graves sees and what he feels. 
The restlessness of birds fascinates him, and observ- 
ing them, he has tried to catch “the merging, the 
moving into a new experience.” 

Tranquillity, like solitude, cannot have been easy 
for Graves to achieve. In World War II, he registered 
as a conscientious objector, but, not belonging to any 
organized church or peace group, was refused the 
status, and he himself refused induction; he spent 
eleven months in an Army guardhouse before being 
released as “unadaptable for military service.” He re- 
turned to his rock in Puget Sound, there for a time to 
paint wounded gulls and dark moody birds. 

Always a wanderer, and sometimes a nester, he 
built another house in a grove of cedars on the out- 
skirts of Seattle, but was driven frantic by power saws 
and bulldozers, and the constant roar of Boeing 
planes being test-flown overhead. That led to an 
angry series of paintings about machine noise, one of 
which he executed by rolling a broom handle in a 
tray of black ink, waving the broom handle over his 





head, and hitting the paper with a smash (“It sounds 
awfully self-dramatizing, but it was a relief and a re- 
lease”). His more considered view of nature violated 
is a painting. Spring with Machine Age Noise, with 
the commentary, “Since the beginning of man’s his- 
tory he has lived in nature with only an infinitesimal 
amount of his own discordance marring the scene, 
but suddenly in our time man has been able to 
change these proportions grotesquely and tragically.” 


a Boeing noises drove him to live in Ireland, where he 


painted weasels or ferrets in Jet Age Hibernation, and 
a fox curled in upon himself, balled up against the 
winter. Kenneth Rexroth describes Graves as our 
“transcendental Aesop.” He sees in Graves’s later 
spirit birds an ominous meaning, “as if these human- 
eyed birds were judging the spectator, rather than he 
them.” 

Graves seems to me quintessentially a man of the 
Northwest (though his work is larger than it), an art- 
ist who early intuited man’s ruthless destruction of 
mature, and has sought—as many in the Northwest 
now seek—a more receptive coming to terms with it. 
In this he early defined the region’s agenda. 

: Tf so little else in northwest art is first-rate, or its 
inspiration grounded in the region itself, I cannot 
bring myself to so harsh a judgment as that of Ray- 
mond D. Gastil, author of Cultural Regions of the 
United States, who now lives and works in Seattle, 
where he finds himself dissatisfied with the area’s lack 
of intellectual accomplishments. “If a nuclear weapon 
or two wiped out the Northwest,” Gastil once admon- 
ished his neighbors, “there would not be a feeling in 
the world histories of the future that much has been 
lost to human civilization.” Perhaps, he continued, 
northwesterners can “become tenders to wilderness 
areas, but this is a goal that ultimately most will find 
unsatisfying.” 

Gastil wants more from man’s own creativity. Mor- 
ris Graves himself, in a rare interview he gave in 
Seattle some years ago, detected—as so many others 
optimistically do—a new northwest responsiveness, a 
“cultural awakening in these parts.” He added, “A 
cultural probe must be unending. But there must be 
something to be found. No one likes to talk on a 
dead telephone.” 

Appreciation of the arts seems to me to have grown 
- immensely in the Northwest, along with numbers of 
people trying their hand at it; what comes of this can 
only be guessed; talent appears in such unexpected 
places, and sometimes fails to appear when circum- 
stances seem most favorable. The faith of the young 
is that the broader the base of popular participation 
in the arts, the more likely is something good to arise. 
This may be so. But a lively democracy of the arts, 


with too much enthusiasm for novelty and too little 

discipline, may instead inhibit sufficiently demanding | 
standards. In either case, I do not think the North- _ 
west will produce a form—whether in painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, or fiction—that is peculiarly identifiable _ 
as its own. Regionalism, in that sense, has already. : 
passed it by. 

For no matter how uniquely the Pacific Northwest 
appreciates its own natural environment, it cannot in 
other ways be culturally distinct. It shares super- 
markets, Johnny Carson, Gerald Ford, Playboy 1 maga- 
zine, 747s, and garish Kentucky Fried Chicken drive-ins 
with all the rest of us. In leaving the Northwest an art- 
ist thinks not that he is leaving behind his own culture, 
but that he is joining a wider one in which he is already 
a member. He believes himself to be leaving what con- 
fined or did not sufficiently extend him: ; 

A regional culture results only from a long period 
of isolation and insulation: the peculiar force of New 
England Puritanism or of southern tragedy arose in 
regions long dominated and obsessed by these ideas 
before being gradually immersed in and submerged 
in the tepid, homogenized bata that is modern Amer- 
ican culture. However nostalgic New Englanders or 
southerners may be about their past, they cannot re- 
store it. The Northwest, not much more than a cen- 
tury old in’ settlement, hasn’t much of a culture to 
look back upon, only a hard-working effort by pio- 
neers to plant here a society much like what they left 
behind. By now anyone living in the region—no | 
longer isolated by distance from another culture, but 
inundated by it—can only be one part northwesterner, 
and two parts American. 

A northwesterner thus finds himself bound to the 
common destiny of the nation, and differs from the 
rest of it in having reached an earlier consensus of 
skepticism and hostility toward progress, so-called. 
Unlike so many dying regions of the country, the 
Northwest has not “fallen behind” the march toward 
the new American society—brittle, opulent, and ag- 
gressive—that is so evident in parts of Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Texas. Nor is the Northwest’s © 
structure so overbuilt as to be too costly to overturn; 
it is still open to possibilities. 

Some northwesterners even fancy themselves as of- 
fering the nation an alternative future—one that is 
open to change and modernity, but insistent on test- 
ing these blessings against agreed values and ways 
that the Northwest wants to hang on to. The future 
that the Pacific Northwest would like to enjoy is so 
clearly recognizable to it~more recognizable than the 
future seems to be to the res: of the nation—because 
that future looks so much like the Northwest to be 
seen today. If only everyone is lucky. E 


Reprints of this special supplement on the Pacific Northwest and additional copies of the magazine are available. See details on page 28. 
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A story by Paul Theroux 


very spring, on the first free day after exams, 

Lowell Bloodworth and his wife, Shelley, 

drove to Boston from Amherst and then 
flew to London. He told people he was seeing his 
publisher. But he had no publisher. The London 
visits had begun when, as an associate professor, 
Bloodworth was working on his edition of The 
Family Letters of Wilbur Parsons. He had breught 
a box of the letters, rented a room near Sloane 
Square, and stuck them into a thick album, work- 
ing by the window with a brush and a bottle of 
glue; he added footnotes in ink and gave each per- 
sonal observation a crimson exclamation mark. 
English academics mocked his enterprise. He 
would not be drawn, but Shelley said, “It’s not 
easy editing the letters of a living poet.” English 
academics said they had never heard of Parsons. 
Bloodworth had a reply: “The only difference be- 
tween Wallace Stevens and Wilbur Parsons is that 
Stevens was vice president of an insurance com- 
pany and Parsons was president—still is.” 

“Why is it,” an Englishman once said to him, 
“American academics are forever putting their fin- 
gers down their throats and bringing up books like 
these?” Bloodworth had thought of asking that 
man to help him find an English publisher. It 
struck Bloodworth as odd that the mere mention of 
his book caused shouts of laughter in London. Es- 
pecially odd since this book, brought out in Amer- 
ica after several delays by a university press, got 
Lowell Bloodworth the tenure he wanted, and. now 
he was earning thirty thousand dollars a year. But 
it was the salary that embarrassed him, not the 
book. There was an additional bonus: the Times 
Literary Supplement gave him one of Parsons’ col- 
lections to review, and years afterward Bloodworth 
said, “I do a little writing for the TLS,” often 
claiming credit for anonymous reviews he admired. 

He liked London, but his links with the life of 
the city tended to be imaginary. There was that 
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huge party at William Empson’s. Bloodworth had 
gone with one of Mr. Empson’s former students 
(who, as it turned out, had not been invited ei- 
ther). Bloodworth talked the whole evening to an 
elderly man who told malicious stories against 
Edith Sitwell. The stories became Bloodworth’s 
own, and later, describing that summer to his Am- 
herst colleagues, he said, “We spent quite a bit of 
time with the Empsons . . .” He appropriated gos- 
sip and gave it the length of anecdote. One sum- 
mer he saw Frank Kermode across a room. In the 
autumn, for a colleague, he turned this glimpse 
into a meeting. 

Nine summers, nine autumns had been spent 
this way; and always Bloodworth regretted that he 
had so little to show after such long flights. He 
craved something substantial: a literary find, an 
eminent friend, a famous enemy. Inevitably his ri- 
valries were departmental; the department had 
grown, and for the past few years Bloodworth’s 
younger colleagues, all of whom flew to England in 
June, had come back with similar stories. In the ~ 
warm, early autumn afternoons they would meet at 
Bloodworth’s “Little Britain” on the Shutesbury 
Road; the wives in Liberty prints swapping play ti- 
tles, the children jerking at Hamlys’ toys, and the 
men discussing London as if it were no larger or 
more complicated than Amherst itself: “Leavis is 
looking a lot older... ,” “We saw Iris Murdoch 
in Selfridge’s > “Cal’s divorce. is coming 
through . . .” This last remark from Siggins, whose 
preposterous anecdotes Bloodworth suspected were 
nimble parodies of his own: lately, Bloodworth had 
felt (the word was Parsons’) outgunned. g 

This was the first year the Bloodworths had- 


spent their English vacation outside London. They _ 2 
were flushed from Sloane Square by the depart- 
ment. On their second day in London they met 


Cliff Margoulies on Pont Street. He had a story — 
about Angus Wilson. That afternoon, they bumped _ 








into Siggins at the Byron exhibition. Bloodworth 
said he was just leaving. The next day he had 
gone back to the Byron exhibition and seen Arvin 
_. Prizeman: there was just no escaping them. He ran 

into Milburn at the Stoppard play, and Shelley 


: a had seen the Hoffenbergs at Biba’s. Each encoun- 
_ ter was alarming, producing a keen embarrassment 


- Bloodworth disguised unwillingly in heartiness. The 
<: prospect of a summer of these chance meetings 
made Bloodworth cringe, and so, at the end of 
their first week, the Bloodworths took a train to 
the village of Hooke, in Kent, where they rented a 
small cottage (“Batcombe”) for the remainder of 
their vacation. 
It was not a coincidence that a mile from this 
village was the house of the American poet Walter 
Van Bellamy, who had been living in England 
“since the war. Bellamy was an irascible man of 
“about seventy who had known both Pound and 
_ Eliot—and been praised by them—and who (though 
the airfare tò New York was less than his well- 
publicized phone bill) described himself as an ex- 
‘ile. Bloodworth was not the first American to get 






the idea of going to Hooke with the intention of 
~ making Walter Van Bellamy’s acquaintance; there 





had been others—poets, Ph.D. candidates. antholo- 
gists—but invariably they were turned away. Out of 
spite they reported how they had found Bellamy 
drunk. The more Bellamy protected his privacy. 
the more scandalous the stories became. 
Bloodworth, who gave a Bellamy seminar, was 
anxious to verify the stories. He had often talked 
to Wilbur Parsons about Bellamy’s influence: Par- 
sons acknowledged the fact that Bellamy was the 
greater poet, but they had, Parsons said, been good 
friends and had once dated the same Radcliffe girl. 
Now, Bloodworth’s ambition went beyond verifying 
the scandalous stories or even meeting the man. 
He had in mind an edition of poems that would 
be different from anything scho.arship had so far 
produced. This book, “Presented by Lowell Blood- 
worth,” would consist of poems in Bellamy’s hand, 
photographs of work sheets and fair copies, discov- 
ered drafts, inky lyrics, all of them nobly scrawled 
instead of diminished by the regularity of type- 
faces. It would be a collector’s item: Introduction 


book got up to honor a dead poet’s memory, an 
exhibit showing crossed-out lines, second thoughts, 
hasty errors in the poet’s own handwriting. Blood- 








worth’s sections, of course, would be printed in 
Times Roman. In his mind the book became such 


a finished thing that when he remembered he had 
not yet met the man he grew restless to see sam- 
ples of his handwriting. 


ter their arrival in Hooke. It was at the 

off-license. Bellamy (confirming scandal) 
was buying an enormous bottle of gin. The man 
behind the counter had said, “Will that be all, Mr. 
Bellamy?” and Bellamy had grunted and gone 
away in a car. Shelley described Bellamy closely: 
the hair, the walking stick, the green sweater, the 
car, even the brand of gin. 

Bloodworth was excited. The next morning he 
saw the car parked near the village’s cricket 
ground, and on the grass Bellamy was throwing a 
mangled ball for his dog to fetch. 

“There are people,” said Bloodworth, “who'd 
risk losing tenure to be right here at this moment.” 

The poet shambled after his dog. 

“Say something,” said Shelley. 

“This is an historic moment,” said Bloodworth. 
He added, “I mean, in my life.” 

“No, say something to him.” 

But Bellamy was headed in the opposite direc- 
tion, flinging the ball. 

“Rain,” said Shelley, looking up. She spread her 
palms to the sky. There was a sound, far off, of 
thunder, and a spark of lightning from the under- 
side of a black cloud. 

Bloodworth shook out the umbrella he habit- 
ually carried in England. He said, “Bellamy 
doesn’t have one.” 

The poet seemed not to notice the raia. He 
tramped slowly, circled by the excited dog. For a 
moment Bloodworth imagined Walter Van Bel- 
lamy, the American poet, struck by lightning and 
killed instantly while he watched from the bound- 
ary of the field. He drew .grim cheer from the re- 
flection, and saw the thunderbolt’s jagged arrow 
enter Bellamy’s head, saw the poet stagger, and 
himself sprinting across the cricket pitch, then 
kneeling: critic administering the kiss of life to 
poet. Bellamy’s death would make an attractive ar- 
ticle, but if Bloodworth managed to bring him 
back to life the poet would be grateful, and it was 
a short distance from lifesaver to literary executor; 
indeed, they were much the same. 


(<4 [: seen him,” Shelley said, several days af- 
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Portions of Paul Theroux’s most recent beok, The Great 
Railway Bazaar, appeared in The Atlantic last July and 
August. 
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The sun broke through the sacking of clouds, 
and it was then, in the barely perceptible rain, that 
Bleodworth ran across the grass and offered his 
umbrella to the poet. 

“What do you want?” said Walter Van Bellamy, 
wheeling around, startled by Bloodworth’s panting. 

His ferocity did not stop Bloodworth, who said, 
“I thought you might need this. I happened to be 
passing—” 

“Who’s that?” said Bellamy. Shelley—her plastic 
raincoat flying like a cape—was making her way to 
where the men stood. 

“Thats my wife,” said Bloodworth. “Shelley, I’d 
like you to meet Walter Van Bellamy.” 

“Who the hell are you?” demanded Bellamy. 

Bloodworth introduced himself. 

“Tm just going home,” said Bellamy. 

“We'll walk you back to your car.” 

Bellamy said something, but Bloodworth realized 
he was talking to his dog. 

Bloodworth said, “Wilbur’s a great friend of 
ours.” 

“Richard Wilbur?” Bellamy seemed to relax. 

“Wilbur Parsons.” 

“Never heard of him,” said Bellamy. i 

Bloodworth started to describe Parsons’ contribu- — 
tion to American poetry and Bellamy’s profound: 
influence on the man (“Going back to what you 
said about mankind’s terrible . . .”). 

“Say,” said Bellamy, interrupting him, “do you 
happen to know anything about light plugs?” 

“Light plugs?” 

“These English plugs have three colored wires, _ 
anc they just changed the goddamned colors, if 
you please. I’ve been trying to figure out which > 
wire goes where. Ralph’s never around when I 
waat him, and I spent the whole morning trying to o 
connect my new shaver.” i 

“Leave it to me,” said Bloodworth with energy. 

‘q really appreciate that,” said Bellamy. “Come 
over this afternoon around drink time. Bring your 
wife if you want. This plug’s driving me nuts.” 
Bel.amy helped his dog into the car and without 
ancther word sped down the road. 

“Talk about luck,” said Bloodworth. 

Shelley said, “He seems kind of rude.” 

“You'd be rude, too, if you'd had his life. Shel- 


poe 


ley, he’s got wounds! 


In the pub, The King’s Arms, at lunchtime ©. 
Bloodworth inquired about the way to Bellamy’s — 
house. The landlord started to tell him, but halfe 
way through the explanation the door flew open 
and a tall muscular man came in. The man was | 
young, but balding like a man of sixty. He wore a __ 
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leather jacket, and under it a T-shirt. He grinned 


and ordered a beer. 
- “Here’s the man who'll tell you the quickest way ` 


a. 08 


to ~ Bellamy’s, 
here.” 
“What's the problem?” asked Ralph. 
“Ralph here works for your friend Bellamy. He’s 
-the odd-job man.” 

“It’s a husband and wife thing.” said Ralph. 
“My wife does the housework and cooking. I do 
the odd jobs—gardening, that lark.” 

“When he feels like it,” said the landlord. 

“When I feels like it,” said Ralph. 

“I know a lot of people who'd give their right 


said the landlord. “Ralph, come 





— arm to work fer Walter Van Bellamy,” said Blood- 


worth. 

ss “Not in Hooke you don’t,” said Ralph. He 
winked at the landlord. “Right, Sid?” 

-Bloodworth suppressed a lecture. “You were say- 
ing, the quickest way...” 

“Oh, yeah. Here, PIL draw you a map.” He 
. -made the map carefully, sketching the streets and 
labeling them, marking the way with arrows, not- 


ing landmarks. Bloodworth was surprised by the 
stubborn, conscientious way the odd-job man 


worked with his pencil, and when Ralph said, “I 
think that’s worth a beer, don’t you?” Bloodworth 
dumped change on the counter for three pints. 

At half past four, the Bloodworths walked the 
pleasant mile along winding country roads to Bel- 
lamy’s house. The house was not signposted, nor 
did it have a name. It was a converted farmhouse 
at the end of a close lane, set amid crumbling 


farm buildings, a roofless barn, broken sheds, and 


- fences with no gates. They were met at the front 





door by a woman of about thirty with a white, sus- 


_ picious face. 

“Mrs. Bellamy?” 

“She's in Italy.” 

- Bloodworth explained his errand. The woman 
= said, “Wait here.” She closed the door in their 
faces and bounded through the house; they heard 
her on the stairs. Then she returned and led them 
to an upstairs room, where Bellamy sat at a clut- 
tered table. On the table were papers, unopened 
letters, a stack of books, a wine bottle, a glass, and 
the electric shaver with its flex exposed. 

“Til have that fixed in a jiffy,” said Bloodworth. 
He lifted the shaver and, pretending to examine it, 
= looked past it to the swatches of paper with their 
~ blocks of blue stanzas. He was glad, but it was not 
the simple thrill he had once invented for himself 
(“Walter was showing me some of his rough drafts 


“1. .’): in this script he saw his finished book, that 


_ album of scribbles. 






The Odd-Job Man 


“Doris,” said Bellamy to the woman, “bring a 
couple of glasses, will you?” 

Bloodworth took the plug apart, stripped the 
wires, and said, “Looks like you’re hard at work.” 

But Bellamy was staring at the plug. “I don't 
understand why they don’t sell the shaver with the 
plug on. I suppose that’s too simple.” 

Bloodworth repeated, “Looks like you're hard at 
work. New book?” 

“What’s that?” Bellamy said. “Oh, fiddling 
around. My wife’s out of town. That usually gets 
me writing.” 

“Lowell’s a writer,” said Shelley. 

“Robert Lowell?” said Bellamy. 

“No—me,” said Bloodworth. “I do a little teach- 
ing on the side to pay the grocery bill, that sort of 
thing. Well, I mentioned my Parsons edition this 
morning. | like to present a poe:, get him an au- 
dience. Some people call it criticism, but I think of 
it as presentation. And”—Bloodworth bit a length 
of plastic from one of the wires—“I do quite a bit 
of reviewing.” 

“You don’t say,” said Bellamy. 

Bloodworth saw he had not roused him. He took 
a breath. “I’ve even done some reviews of your 
work.” 

“That’s funny,” said Bellamy, turning from the 
plug to Bloodworth, “I don’t recall your name.” 

“It wasn’t signed. Actually it was for the TLS, so 
you could hardly be expected—” 

“The TLS? Was it about a year ago, that review 
of Hooked?” 

Bloodworth did not hesitate. He stuck the last 
wire into the plug and said, “Yup.” 

Bellamy struggled to his feet and snatched the 
plug out of Bloodworth’s hands. He weighed it like 
a grenade—Bloodworth thought he might throw it— 
and said fiercely, “Get out of here this minute and 
take your wife with you. Doris!” (She stood in the 
doorway, a wineglass in each hand.) “See these 
people out. You, sir,” he said to Bloodworth, “are 
overcertain to the point of libel, and if there’s one 
thing I will not stand—” 

Bloodworth did not wait to hear what it was. 
Bellamy was a big man, and enraged he looked 
even bigger. There was a story that Ezra Pound 
had taught Bellamy to box. The fact was pertinent, 
for it is well known that Pound had sparred with 
Hemingway. The Bloodworths bolted. 

At the road they paused for a last look at the 
house. The house was lighted; the lingering storm 
had darkened the late afterncon. But as they 
watched, the lights went out, all at once, just like 
that. And they heard within the house the poet 
howl. 
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“The plug,” said Bloodworth. “I think I’ve made 
a mess of that too.” 


loodworth thought of writing Bellamy a let- 

ter, explaining everything. But it had gone 

too far for that, and Shelley said, “Lets 
forget it, Lowey. It was a horrible mistake. There’s 
no sense crying about it. We can go back to Lon- 
don and see some plays.” 

“And Siggins, and Margoulies, and Prizeman 

. .” Bloodworth flinched: a return to London was 
a return to the department. 

“But we can’t stay here. Not after that.” 

Bloodworth said, “I hate to leave empty-handed. 
Let’s give it a few more days.” 

They saw no more of Bellamy. Bloodworth 
watched for his car, his dog, for any sign of him; 
but the poet had withdrawn to his farmhouse. 
Bloodworth hiked through the damp fields, hoping 
to meet him, and he imagined a situation in which 
he could undo all his bungling. He might happen 
upon the poet drowning, or lamed by a fall, or 
cursing a blowout Bloodworth could fix. It might 
rain again: a crippling thunderbolt. No opportunity 
presented itself. And Bloodworth walked alone, for 
Shelley had come down with a cold. She sat in 
“Batcombe” with the electric fire on, reading a 
Dick Francis she’d found on the bookshelf. 

One evening, leaving Shelley at the cottage, 
Bloodworth went to The King’s Arms and saw 
Ralph. Ralph said, “If you know what’s good for 
you, you won't come over to the farm!” 

“I guess he’s pretty mad.” 

“He’s been screaming his head off for the past 
three days,” said Ralph. “I don’t know why, but he 
takes it out on Doris and me. | mean, I don’t care 
myself. I tell him to his face to leave me alone. 
But not my wife. She’s the quiet type. Just sits 
there and takes it. He’s a bastard, he is. You 
Yanks are all alike.” 

Bloodworth didn’t know what to say. Finally he 
said, “Bellamy is a very gifted poet. But his repu- 
tation has suffered. I wanted to help him.” 

Ralph said, “You're a great help. He had to get 
an electrician in. For the lights. You fused ’em.” 

“An American poet,” said Bloodworth, still 
thinking of Bellamy, “needs an American critic, an 
American audience.” l 

Ralph said, “Hey, is it true that one third of all 
the dog food in America is eaten by human 
beings?” 

“No,” said Bloodworth. 

“I heard that somewhere,” said Ralph. “The 
thing is, I suppose, my wife has no sense of smell. 
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She burns things. What I’m trying to say is, it’s 
hard to be a cook if you can’t smell.” 

“Funny. ld never thought of that.” 

“Some people are born that way. Old Bellamy 
shouts about his food—says it’s too salty, or over- 
done, or underdone. My wife’s disabled and he 
shouts. Sympathy? Not him—just poems.” 

“Why do you put up with it, then?” 

“I take a pride in my work,” said Ralph. “And 
you can’t beat the money; Bellamy’s rolling in it. 
You buggers make a fortune. But Christ, Z could 
write the stuff he does! Ever seen it?” 

“I teach it,” said Bloodworth. 

“It’s rubbish,” said Ralph. He recited in a lilting 
voice, “ ‘I was walking down the road. I seen two 
cows. The sky turned green. My uncle don’t like 
me. Oh-oh-oh. I remember them cows. Hum-hum- 
hum. My heart she’s shaking like a big fat drum.” 

“He never wrote that.” 

“Oh no? I seen it. The most awful crap. I could ~ 
do it myself. I do do it—tried it once or twice, 
pretty good stuff. Pomes.” Ralph grinned. “You 
know what I think? I think he gets people to write 
it. He’s got so much money, and these sickly look- 
ing buggers are always sloping around the place—_ 
‘Don’t touch this, don’t touch that. ” ae 

“You haven’t read any of his books,” said 
Bloodworth. 

“The hell I haven’t,” said Ralph. “And I’ve done 
a tidy sight more than that. I’ve read the stuff on 
his desk, all the scribbly papers. ‘My heart was 
walking down the road and seen two fat cows,’ 
that stuff. ‘Chickenzola, how’s your father” Tve- 
read the lot. It stinks.” 

“I don’t believe you.” 

“I don’t care if you believe me or not,” said 
Ralph. “If I wasn’t making money off him I'd go 
and give some lectures. Rent a church hall some- 
where and say, ‘Well, here’s the truth about your — 
so-called great poet, Mr. Bellamy— That'd shake 
him!” 

Bloodworth said, “Suppose I was to say to you, 
man to man, ‘Prove it? What would you say to 
that?” 

“Pd say, ‘Why? ” 

“Lets say I’m interested, I want to give you a 
chance,” said Bloodworth. “I know what you've 
been through.” 

“It would cost you something.” 

“How much?” 

“More than ten quid, I can tell you that.” 

“Let’s say fifteen,” said Bloodworth. 

“Let’s say thirty,” said Ralph. 

“You drive a hard bargain.” 

“Like I say, Pm me own man. My wife, she just 












takes it from him. Bellamy thinks an odd-job man 
is someone you shout at, but I do my work and I 
out back. I take a price in my work—whatever | 
I take a pride in it.” 

Ralph, Bloodworth could see, was three-parts 
runk. He wanted to cut the business short. He 
said, “Now let’s get this straight. What you’re go- 
ing to do is bring me two or three examples of his 
ad poetry...” 

“Listen,” said Ralph, “make it fifty quid and I'll 
bring you the whole bloody lot in a bushel bas- 
ket!” 

That evening Bloodworth told his wife Ralph’s 
„extraordinary story. Shelley was fearful, but Blood- 
worth said, “After what he’s done to us? Thrown 
us out of his house—anc we went over there with 
| the best of intentions. I tell you, he deserves what's 
coming to him.” 

“I didn’t like the look of that Ralph. He's prob- 
bly wrong.” 

“Probably,” said Bloodworth. “But think of the 
manuscripts, work sheets! Shelley, they’re gold! 
And what if he’s right?” 


alph was not in The King’s Arms the next 
day. Bloodworth stopped in at lunchtime, 
then returned at six-thirty and stayed until 
losing. He watched an interminable darts game, 
made himself ill on cider, and briefly he won- 
sred if the whole affair might not be the blunder 
helley feared it was. But the critic’s rules were not 
the poet’s, and what the poet called ruthlessness 
the critic might give another name. Bloodworth 
‘sympathized with Ralph. the odd-job man; he saw 
the similarity in his tasks and the critic’s: they re- 
ceived orders from the man whose poetry had 
earned him privileges, and stood at the margins of 
the poet's world, listening for a shout, waiting for a 
‘poem. But what critic had marched forward and 
snatched a poem from under the poet’s nose? 
None had dared—until now. Bloodworth saw him- 
self on the frontier of criticism, where there was 
- danger, and not the usual tact required, but elabo- 
-rate deceits and stratagems, odd ways of doing odd 
- jobs. He went to bed wath these thoughts, though 
_ Shelley woke him throughout the night with her 
coughing. 
| “It’s not like Ralph tc miss a day,” said Sid, the 
landlord, the next day. 
< Bloodworth said, “It’s not important.” He won- 
dered if Ralph had betrayed him to Bellamy, and 
he knew a full minute of panic. 
He met Ralph after closing time on the road. 
ph said, “Running away, are you?” 














































The Odd-Job Man 


“I thought you weren’t coming.” 

“It’s all in here,” said Ralph. He slapped his 
shirtfront. Bloodworth heard the sound of paper 
wrinkling at the stomach of the shirt. He was ex- 
cited. His Introduction would be definitive. The 
book would be boxed. It might cost twenty dollars. 
Ralph said, “Let’s go somewhere private.” 

They chose the churchyard, a shield of grave- 
stones. Ralph said, “My wife was off yesterday. 
She gets these depressions. I might as well be 
frank. It’s her tits, see. I don’t understand women. 
I keep telling her they’re not supposed to stick out. 
Look around, I says, lots of women have the same 
thing. But she—” 

“What about the poems?” Bloodworth said. 

“Don’t rush me,” said Ralph. “You don’t care 
about anybody’s problems but your own, do you? 
Just like old Bellamy.” 

“We're taking the evening train.” 

“First the money.” 

Bloodworth peeled off five five-pound notes and 
counted five more ones into Ralzh’s dirty hand. 

Ralph said, “Why not make it forty? You're roll- 
ing in it.” 

“We agreed on thirty.” Bloodworth hated the 
odd-job man for putting him through this. 

“Have it your way.” Ralph undid the buttons on 
his shirt and took out a creased brown envelope. 
“I hope you appreciate all the work I put into this. 
It seemed a lot of trouble to go to, but I said to 
Doris, ‘Thirty quid is thirty quid.’” He handed the 
envelope to Bloodworth. 

‘Tm glad you’re a man of your word,” said 
Bloodworth. 

“Well, you seemed to want them awful bad.” 

Bloodworth shook the hand of the odd-job man 
and hurried to “Batcombe” to tell Shelley. But 
partly from fear, and partly from superstition, he 
did not open the envelope urtil he was on the 
train and rolling through the Kent hopfields. At 
first he thought he had been swindled; the folded 
sheets, about ten of them, looked blank. But they 
were only blank on one side. On the other side 
were the collapsing rectangles of typed stanzas, 
lines which broke and sloped, words so badly 
typed they had humps and troughs. And there was 
a letter: I hope you aprecate all the work I put into 
this but a deals a deal altho it take me a whole day 
to type up this stuff and any time you want some 
more lets see the colour of your money! Yours faith- 
fully, R. Tunnel. P.S. I enclosed herewith one I 
wrote meself so you can compare. 

But the drunken typing and misspelling that 
made them valueless to Bloodworth did not dis- 
guise the beauty of the lines. Reading them made 


ant 





his eyes hurt. He turned quickly to Ralph’s own 
poem, which began, 


The odd-job man thats me 
Messing around in my bear feat 
Can make a stie from some tree 
Raise up pigs for the meat. 
The polecat, he thought. and his anger stayed 
with him for four English days. But back in Am- 
herst he recovered himself, and when the depart- 


ment met for drinks and showed their trophies— 
Waterford crystal, a Daniell engraving of Wick, a 
first edition of Howards End—Bloodworth brought 
out his folder and said, “I’ve got some unpublished 
Bellamy variants in here, and the work of a new 
poet; he’s terribly regional but quite exciting.” 
Prizeman squinted; Margoulies smirked; the others 
stared. He shuffled the summer’s result, but as he 
passed the poems around to convince the men, it 
struck him that he had the oddest job of all. C] 


THE TENTH DUMBEST THING 


Last year an otherwise reponsible national monthly 
magazine published a brief article which listed nine of 
“the dumbest things in America” (three-abreast 
seating, fruit cocktail at banquets, et al.) and invited 

its readers to send in their own nominations for “the 
tenth dumbest thing.” The invitation plainly touched a 
sensitive chord. In the intervening months a great many 
suggestions have poured in to that magazine's offices, 
the most recent arriving in mid-January of this year. 


The various nominations, because of their 
inventiveness, range, and supporting documentation, 
have not been easy to evaluate. Several readers, for 
example, object to “dark restaurants,” and while the 
complaint seems wholly justified for those of failing 
eyesight, entire generations of Atlantic readers have 
been acculturated to the romantic possibilities of 
flickering candlelight, and in a time of energy 
depletion, who can honestly insist that a clean, well- 
lighted place is more desirable than controlled murk? 
Similarly, several readers felt the designation should 
go to a person rather than an institution and, 
unaccountably, chose Norman Mailer for the 
distinction. Whatever is to be said about Norman 
Mailer, he is assuredly not dumb. We have. of course, 
destroyed those letters. 


The single largest complaint came from those who 
object to television advertising, a community of 
opinion that will undoubtedly send television 
advertising rates soaring to still higher profitability. 
Other popular choices were magazine subscription 
inserts, magazine contests, American automobile 
design, Band-Aid threads, a distinguished American 
political figure, people who calculate when the cil will 
run out, cotton in medicine bottles, mattress tags not 
to be removed “under penalty of law,” baking seda 
containers shaped like polar bears, and a great many 
other perfectly sensible products of American 
ingenuity and advance planning. 


The job of assessing these many nominations and 
choosing a grand prize winner was given to an 
independent auditor who has, at long last, produced a 
binding and irrevocable verdict. The Tenth Dumbest 
Thing in America was the notion of suggesting such a 
contest in the first place. Each of the nine other 
nominations wins eight volumes of The Adventures of ` 
Tintin. 


The Nine Prize Winners in 
THE TEN DUMBEST THINGS CONTEST 


Ruth Engelmann (Engelperson) 
421 Hillcrest Drive 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 


J. Frewalds 
4344 Browndale 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55424 


Mrs. Jeanne B. Hardendorft 
Box 49 
New Ipswich, N.H. 03071 


Reed Hoover 
2622 irving Bivd. 
Dallas, Texas 75207 


Michael Andrew Krespi 
265 11th Street N.E. #16 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 


Carl F. Nielsen 

9 Magnolia Road, G/F 
Yau Yat Chuen 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 


Albert J. Pinder, Managing Editor 
The Grinnell Herald-Register 

813 Fifth Avenue 

Grinnell, lowa 


Mrs. T. N. Schroth 
Sedgwick, Maine 04676 


Gertrude Hecker Winders 
2242 North Alabama Street 
indianapolis, Indiana 46205 





ritish Columbia, Canada. 


These pictures are just a sample of what is waiting for you in British 
Columbia. 1. One of many intriguing shops that can be found through- 
out the Province. 2. Long Beach on Vancouver Island, 11 miles of un- 
broken beach on the Pacific Ocean. 3. The Williams Lake Stampede. 
Dozens of rodeos take place all summer long in British Columbia's 
cattle country. 4. An outdoor restaurant in Gastown, the original settle- 
ment of British Columbia's largest city, Vancouver. For more pictures 
and lots more information write: British Columbia Department of 
Travel Industry, 1019 Wharf Street, Victoria, British Columbia V8W 222. 
Or see your local travel agent. 
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OFFSIDES 
by Andrew Ward 





y height might have afforded a 
M natural athlete some magnificent 
opportunities, but my growth rate al- 
ways seemed to me ominous. like the 
overextension of a rubber band. In the 
mirror at night I would examine the 
stretch marks that crosshatched my 
middle like tribal tattoos, and I had a 
nightmare once in which I actwally split 
apart and had to be patched together 
with special elastic substances. My bed- 
room was a hajlf-refurbished cellar rec 
area in a home of niggardly construc- 
tion. The acoustical-tiled ceiling was six 
feet high, and I was always parting my 
hair on the halo-shaped fluorescent light 
fixtures in the dark. 

I was nearing my present height of 
six feet four inches by the terth grade, 
and had been plagued throughout my 
boyhood by middle-aged men who mis- 
took me for basketball material. I man- 
aged to avoid actual team sign-up 
sheets all through junior high school, 
but during my first senior high school 
gym class Coach Odarizzi took me 
aside and said, “Ward, with that height 
you could go places. Why con’t you 
take your glasses off and live a little?” 

Somehow I fcund the coach’s call to 
action irresistible. While I was not 
about to dispose of my glasses (which 
were crucial to any slim hope of ath- 
letic accomplishment I might have had), 
I did in fact show up for the first junior 
varsity practice that year. 

After the usual setting-up exercises, 
we were informed of our first passing 
pattern. Three of us were to stand side 
by side at the starting line, the man in 
the middle holding the ball. When the 
whistle blew, each man was to weave in 


among the others, passing the ball to 


the man directly in front. I am still a“ 
little shaky on how it was supposed to 
work. I guess it was like braiding, or 
maybe square dancing. In any case, I 
was in one of the first trios, and when 
the whistle blew and I was passed the | 
ball, I kind of zigzagged across the — 
court in no particular pattern, throwing 
the ball at whoever was handy. I think 
at one point I threw the ball into the | 
air and caught it myself, but I might — 


have imagined that. 
E could chin myself. Still can’t, 
without taking a little leap to start 
with, which is cheating. Chinning was 
part of our high school physical fitness 
test, and when my turn came (we were. 
to chin ourselves as many times as we | 
could in thirty seconds) I would jump 
up, grab hold of the bar, and just hang 
there, for all intents and purposes, until 
my time was up, or my hands slipped, 
or Coach Odarizzi told me to give it 
up. 
“Work on that, Ward,” he'd mutter, 
jotting something down on his clip- 
board. (Perhaps “jotting” is not the- 


word for it; the coach was a laborious. © 


penman who tended to bite down on 
his tongue as he wrote.) : 

I suppose Richard Walters, who was 
more than a hundred pounds over- 
weight, had a harder time of it than I 
did. He would spend his thirty seconds 
jumping up and down beneath the. bar 
in a vain effort to reach it, as the coach 
solemnly stood by with his stopwatch... 

We usually kicked off gym class by: 
climbing ropes to the gymnasium ceil- 
ing. I started on the smooth, knotless _ 
ropes, but after a few floor-bound, _ 
rope-burned days I was shown to th 









The Aspen is a small coupe 

with a lot of class. 
You can't help being impressed by a small 
coupe that knows how to handle itself 
around the right people. The people who 
are looking for style and quality as well as 
economy in a small car. And since even the 
lowest priced Aspen comes well-equipped 
with style and quality... it'll cost you very 
little to buy a small economy car that’s a 
real member of the upper class. 


The Aspen coupe 
offers excellent visibility, 
wide door openings, and 

easy access to the back seat. 


Getting in and out of an Aspen coupe is 
very easy because of the wide door open- 
ings. Driving and parking an Aspen coupe 
is just as easy because the large windows 
and windshield give you excellent visibility. 


The Aspen coupe is priced lower than 
Ford Granada or Mercury Monarch. 
Based on manufacturer's suggested retail 
rice for Aspen coupe, excluding state and 
ocal taxes, destination charge, and 
optional equipment. It's hard to believe, 
but true. Aspen comes equipped with a 
small-car sticker price. 


ievable” 





The Aspen coupe got up to 27 MPG 
on the highway according to EPA 
estimated mileage results. 

According to EPA estimated mileage 
results, the Aspen coupe and sedan got 

27 MPG on the highway and 78 city. The 
wagon got 30 MPG highway end 18 city, 

All were equipped with a 225 Six and 
manual transmission. (Your actual mileage » 
depends on driving:habits, condition of 
your car, and options. In California, see 
your Dealer for mileage results.) 


The Aspen coupe offers the important — 
convenience features of a luxury car. 
A long list of options includes everything 
from power seats and windows to electric 
door locks and automatic speed control. 
Here’s “The Clincher? 
“For the first 12 months of use, any Chrysler 
Corporation Dealer will fix, without charge ` 
for parts or labor, any part of cur 1976 
passenger Cars we supply (except tires) 
which proves defective 
in normal use, regardless of 
mileage.” The owner is 
responsible for maintenance 
service such as changing 
filters and wiper blades. 
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For a small car at a small price, 


Aspen. Winner of the 1976 


Motor Trend Magazine 
































one knotted rope. before which I 
queued up with the anemic. the obese, 
cand the cowardly, who could not have 
made it up a ladder. let alone a rope. 

I would grab hold of the rope and 
then iry to get it tangled with my legs 
as 1 dangled. Within seconds, | would 
get this drained feeling in my arms and 
down I would slide to the floor, folding 
up like a spider. The coach sometimes 
„said I wasn’t trying, but he never no- 
ticed how the pits of my elbows hol- 
lowed during rope climbing~sure_ evi- 
dence of my exertion. 


don’t think I was ever the very last 
to be chosen for gym class teams, 
obut I was usually among the last four. 
This group also included Richard Wal- 
ters, who had about as much trouble 
getting around as he did chinning, a 
nearly blind boy named Merritt Hull 
who was always losing school days to 
‘Urinary tract complications, and an 
eruptive menace named Merenski. who 
frequently fell into rages, kicking at 
groins when anyone tried to tell him 
what to do. By the time the choice was 
narrowed down to this foursome, one of 
the captains would say, “What the hell, 
vat least he’s tall.” and I'd be chosen. 





I still don’t know what “offsides” 
means. and ] avoid all games in which 
the term is used. I played soccer once 
in summer camp, but only because I 
had to. and every few days someone 
would shout that I was offsides. I would 
always apologize profusely. end stomp 
around kicking at the turf. bat I never 
knew what they were talking ebout. 

Football hucdles were a source of 
mystery and confusion for me. There 
would always be a short. feisty charac- 
ter who called the plays. I rarely had a 
key role in these plays, and usually 
wound up somewhere on the line, half- 
heartedly shoving somebody around. 

But | do remember a time when, in a 
desperation move, the captain selected 
me to go out for a long one. I guess the 
reasoning was that no one on the op- 
posing team would ever suspect me of 
such a thing. I was told, in the redolent 
hush of the huddle. that I was to break 
formation on 24, try a lateral cutback 
on 47, head forward on hike. and then 
plunket closed quarters in a weaving 
“T” down the straightaway. That may 
not have been the precise terminology. 
but it might as well have beer. 

I think I ran in place on 24, turned 
360 degrees on 47, was totaliy ignored 
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on hike, ran a little ways, and then 
turned in time to see everybody on 
both teams. it seemed, piling on top of 
the quarterback, who was shrieking, 
“Where are you? Where are you?” I 
suppose if I had gotten hold of the ball 
we might have managed a first down, 
but I don’t know what that means, ei- 
ther. 


he first gym teacher I remember 

was a soft-spoken and great-jawed 
man named Mr. Bobbins. Mr, Bobbins 
took me under his wing when I showed 
up in the middle of the seventh grade, 
the new kid from India. My family had 
been living in India for four years, and 
most of us returned to find we were 
profoundly out of touch. It was basket- 
ball season when I arrived, and the 
class was already pounding up and 
down the court, shooting hoops. “The 
idea here, Andy.” Mr. Bobbins said 
when I confessed my ignorance of the 
game, “is to put the ball through the 
basket.” 

I had known that much, but found 
Mr. Bobbins so reassuring that | asked, 
“From the top or from underneath?” 

“Detinitely from the top.” Mr. Bob- 
bins replied gravely. “You won't get 
anywhere the other way.” 


M’ gym suits fit me only in sports 
shop dressing rooms. By the 


time I got them to school they'd be sev- 
eral sizes too small. I don’t think I ever 
passed a happy hour in a gym suit, and 
at no time was | unhappier than during 
the week we had coed gymnastics. All 
the equipment was set up in the girls’ 
gym, and I guess the Phys. Ed. depart- 
ment figured it would be logistically too 
difficult to have the boys and girls trade 
gyms for a couple of weeks. 

Nowhere was I flatter of foot, spin- 
dlier and paler of leg. more equivocal 
of shoulder, and heavier of acned brow 
than in the girls’ gymnasium. We would 
have to line up doy-girl-boy-girl in 
front of the parallel bars, and it was no 
picnic when my turn came. | could 
never straighten my arms on the paral- 
lel bars, and spent a lot of time swing- 
ing from my armpits and making ex- 
ertive noises. 

We had to jump over horses in gym- 
nastics class. We were supposed to run 
up to the things, grab them by their 
handles. and swing our legs over them. 
This seemed to me to be an unreason- 
able expectation. and I always balked 
on my approach. “You're always balk- 
ing on your approach,” the woman gym 









teacher would shout at me. “Don’t balk 
- on your approach.” Thus lacking mo- 
mentum, I would manage to grab the 
bars and kind of climb over the things 
< with my knees. My only comfort was in 
watching Richard Walters try to clear 
the horse, which he never did, even by 
_ climbing. 
‘The balance beam was probably the 
least threatening piece of equipment as 
_ far as I was concerned. I had a fair 
sense of balance and enormous, clutch- 
ing feet, and I could make it across all 
tight. But when the exercise called for 
. straddling, and my flaring shorts endan- 
_- gered coed decorum, I would pretend to 
slip. from the balance beam and then 
hurry to the next piece of equipment. 
_ Coed gymnastics was in some ways a 
` mixed bag, for while there was always 
the agony of failing miserably and al- 
most nakedly before the fair sex (as it 
was known at the time), we were af- 
_ forded chances to observe the girls ex- 
--ercising in their turbulent Danskins. | 
hope TIL never forget how Janet Gibbs 
moved along the balance beam, how 
-= Denise Dyktor bounced upon the 
trampoline, how Carol Dower arched 
cand somersaultec across the tumbling 

“mats. Perhaps cne of the true high 
points of my adolescence was spotting 
for. Suzie Hawley, who had the most 
beautiful, academically disruptive calves 
in Greenwich High School, and who 
happened once to slip from the high 
bar into my startled and grateful 
clutches. 

But that was a fleeting delight in a 
= context of misery, Mostly I remember 
just standing around, or ducking from 
the end of one line to the end of an- 
other, evading the apparatus and morti- 
fication of coed gymnastics as best I 
could. 


restling class was held in the cel- 
ee lar of the high school on gray, 
dusty plastic mats. Perhaps it was the 
cellar that made these classes seem 
clandestine, like cock fights. We were 
“all paired up according to weight. I 
<= think at one point I was six feet two 
“inches and weighed 130 pounds, and I 
was usually paired up with five-feet- 
two-inch 130-pounders, rippling little 
-= dynamos who fought with savage in- 


<> tensity. 


I would often start off a match by 
collapsing into my last-ditch defensive 
= posture, spread-eagled on my belly, 
_ clutching at the mat. That way, no mat- 
ter how much Napoleonic might was 
‘ought to bear on flipping me over for 





a pin, one of my outstretched limbs 
would prevent it. I remember an oppo- 
nent’s actually bursting into tears, be- 
cause every time he managed to fold 
one of my limbs into an operable 
bundle, out would flop another, too dis- 
tant to reach without letting go of the 
first. I may never have won a match 
this way, but at least I lost on points, 
not pins. 

By my senior year I had really 
stopped taking sports—even their morti- 
fications—very seriously. I still hated to 
be among the last chosen, but no more 
for gym teams than for anything else. I 
took to making jokes when it seemed to 
me that my teammates were getting all 
worked up over nothing. I winked at 
opposing linemen, I limped around with 
tennis balls in my socks, I did Gillette 
commercials between plays, I stuffed 
the soccer ball under my T-shirt and 
accused my teammates of getting me 
into trouble. 

None of this went over well with the 
athletes among us, nor with Coach 
Odarizzi. “Knock it off, Ward,” he 
would bellow from the sidelines, “and 
grow up.” 


laying games still comes up from 

time to time, and when it does, 
some of the old miseries return. I pass 
a couple of friends who are shooting 
baskets on an outdoor court. “Hey, 
Ward,” one of them shouts. “Come on, 
Stretch. Let’s see what you can do.” I 
have mastered the weary shrug, the 
scornful wave, the hurried departure. 
But the ball is tossed my way—deftly, 
by a man who comes to my shoulders— 
before I can escape. 

I make a pawing motion to gather it 
toward me, try to trap it in the hollow 
of my stomach. It rolls down my 
clamped legs, bounces upon one of my 
size fourteens, rolls listlessly away. I 
reach for it with a clapping movement, 
capture it between my palms, straighten 
up, and sigh. 

“Okay, Ace,” someone shouts. “swish 
it in there.” 

“It’s been a while.” I say, giving the 
ball a tentative bounce. I squint over 
the top of the ball, regard the distant 
basket, hold my breath, and at last, 
with a hunching lunge. throw the god- 
damn thing. 

It takes a direct route to the rim of 
the hoop, which makes a chattering 
noise on contact and sends the ball 
back in a high arc over my head. 
“Man,” I say, lurching after it. “am I 
out of practice.” 
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Over the transom they come, the 
unsolicited manuscripts, to be read 
and—almost always—declined, A 
gloom-producing experience, and we 
can understand why some publishers 
will not even read them. Nonetheless ` 
the transom remains open here; we 
recall the joy-producing exceptions, ’: 
as when, in 1966, there came to us, 
unsolicited, some chapters about life: 
in southern Italy. The unknown au- 
thor was Ann COoRNELISEN; her ac- 
companying letter told nothing about 
herself—except to give her address in 
Rome. 


A few months later, one of our edi- 
tors presented himself there to èx- 
press our enthusiasm for what we. 
had read, wonder at the experience 
that inspired it, and curiosity as to 
where it was going. 


She told him. Over dinner, this re- 
markable American who had lived in < 
Italy since 1954, helping to set up 
some 800 nurseries in impoverished 
southern villages, outlined what 
would be her first book, Torregreca. 


Even then it was evident that a 
single book would not begin to draw 
upon the range of ANN CORNELISEN’S. 
knowledge of the south and the life it 
imposes upon its people, especially its 
women, After Torregreca came Ven- 
detta of Silence, and now, WOMEN 
OF THE SHADOWS. Never has her 
vision been keener, her understanding 
more piercing, her sympathies deeper 
and more affecting. Thanks to her 
art, these women emerge from the 
shadows to make themselves known 
to us, and they will not be forgotten. 


WOMEN OF THE SHADOWS 


by Ann Cornelisen 
$8.95 at your bookstore 
LITTLE, BROWN 





























Ask at the house 


‘he twelfth volume of Anthony 
Powell’s 4 Dance to the Music of 
Time, appearing this month, brings to a 
close one of the most ambitious and 
consistently entertaining undertakings in 
date twentieth-century English fiction. 
‘The book, set in the sixties, is called 
Hearing Secrer Harmonies (Little, 
Brown, $7.95), and extends to a half- 
entury the period chronicled in the 
“work as a whole. My curiosity about 
how the chronicler would treat the most 
ecent past began, rather improbably, 
ten or a dozen years ago, at a college 
‘fraternity house, in the company of 
‘owell himself. The occasion was an 
evening meeting of an undergraduate 
eminar on Keats, Tennyson, and oth- 
ers, led by the then college president. 
On campus to answer questions about 
‘One of his books (assigned reading in a 
largish literature class), Powell was in- 
vited to drop by the seminar, and I 
went along as guide. 

_ The seminar leader, a good president 
eft his faculty completely alone), was 
ightly disheveled as an English profes- 


Anthony Powell 
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CULTURE WATCH 
by Benjamin DeMott 











sor, and the “kids,” for their part, 
spaced out over the rug and up the 
walls, were into Romantic Poetry 
mainly as a possible secret trove of Zen. 
Amid a haze of like/y’know and other 
random sound, the group arrived at an 
imprecise appreciation of Keats and 
Tennyson for having known all along, 
no Dr. Suzuki to help, that up and 
down are one. The visiting novelist. reg- 
istering the participational ethos good- 
humoredly from a club chair, exercised 
his right of silence. 

“Our Zennyson night” was the way 
he subsequently referred to the evening 
in conversation and a postcard, and the 
phrase was an act of kindness (some 
people would have been on about the 
decline of culture the instant they were 
out the door). Other remarks, however, 
made clear that the author hadn’t 
missed the scene’s essentials—grown-ups 
on the prowl for “new roles,” students 
abhorring the complex and hailing the 
obscure, leaders turning followers, chil- 
dren turning sages The question 
came. Assuming that Nick and Isobel 
Jenkins, assorted Duports. Quiggins, 
Jeavonses, and other Powellian dancers 
survived into the sixties (at the time of 
the writer’s visit his tale was just edging 
past World War ID, how would these 
people behave? Would America some- 
how figure in the equation? Did the au- 
thor have a firm fix on our period? 

Very firm, to judge from Hearing Se- 
cret Harmonies. The book is rich in au- 
thentic period furnishings—happenings, 
stink bombs, dopeheads, English trip- 
pers at American universities, campus 
uprisings, with-it academic adminis- 
trators, even a dropout mage named 
Scorpio Murtlock, all Manson-menace 
and medallions. It locates a symbol for 
the age (Lord Widmerpool—“call me 
Ken”—who else? While serving as a 
kids-loving red-brick vice chancellor, 
Widmerpool transforms his official resi- 
dence into a commune). And in the end 
it offers firm judgments. 

Pm an admirer of Anthony Powell’s 
judgments, which places me, among 
Powelldolaters, a shade far out. His less 
eccentric fans usually hail him for wit 
and characters, beings whose names 
chime on from book to book—String- 
ham, Gwatkin, Chips Lovell, Mrs. 
Erdleigh. Uncle Giles, mamy another— 


so that past high amusements never 
seem gone for good. (Hearing Secret 
Harmonies provides, in addition to the 
chimes, several cameo turns by old 
charmers on their way out, the most 
winning of whom is Sunny Farebrother: 
“a downy old bird” nearly eighty, 
Sunny is seen in a subway train smiling 
to himself, returning from Jimmy Strip- 
ling’s cremation at Kensal Green.) 

Also much esteemed by fans is this 
author’s way with social history—~which 
is, I admit, utterly painless. A thousand 
changes are unobtrusively noticed— 
naughty words entering respectability; 
family places dwindling into girls’ 
schools and African embassies; Geor- 
gian seascapes and Hellenic figures. 
knocked down for nothing a generation 
ago, in seedy galleries, lifting off, in the 
sixties, toward pricey-chic. (Some of the 
most knowing talk of pictures and. 
painters to be found: in Mod. Eng. Fic. 
is distributed through the four move- 
ments of this series.) What is more, 
whenever the novelist decides he wants 
to be obtrusive about a development in 
manners, he invariably sweetens the 
data with jokes. Shaped clothes, for in- 
stance, enter the chronicle as follows: 





[Chandler] looked down critically 
at what he was wearing. 

‘This little number? It’s from the 
Boutique of the Impenitent Bach- 
elor—Vests & Transvests, we regu- 
lar customers call the firm. The col- 
our’s named Pale Galilean. To tell 
the truth I can hardly sit down in 
these trousers.’ 

‘Our brother-in-law, Dicky Um- 
fraville, always refers to his tailor 
as Armpits & Crotch.’ 


But, as I say, the delight of A Dance 
runs deepest for me in the authors 
stream of judgment~or in what might 
be called his standards. (These include 
approval of people who know more 
than they speak, who improve the hour 
by saying amusing things, who are self- 
as opposed to school-cultivated, who do 
not believe that they are necessarily 
morally superb, who relish informality ~ 
and the end of pomp but haven't al- 
lowed either to obliterate respect for 
fairness, law, property, or the past.) In 
applying these standards he arrives, 
Peoplewise, at estimates of others’ 
worth that seem incontrovertibly right— 
and rightest and best is the final esti- 
mate of Lord Ken. Temporary Kings, 
the penultimate volume, made evident — 
that Widmerpool was infecting. those. 
around him with a new virulence—an~ 
appetite for wild confrontation, humili- 
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ation, smashup. In Hearing Secret Har- 
monies, the man whirs like a band saw, 
tearing the world to shreds: 


I take pride in ridiculing what 
is—or rather was—absurdly called 
honour, respectability, law, order, 
obedience, custom, rule, hierarchy, 
precept, regulation, all that is in- 
sidiously imposed by the morally, 
ideologically, and spiritually naked, 
and politically bankrupt, on those 
they have oppressed and do op- 
press. | am grateful .. . [for the] 
opportunity to express .. . the 
wrongness of the way we live, the 
wrongness of marriage, the wrong- 
ness of money, the wrongness of 
education, the wrongness of gov- 
ernment, the wrongness of the 

-manner we treat kids like these. 


< Widmerpool’s madness is rooted in a 
‘delusion of moral superiority, which is 
to say, in humbug that was a sixties’ 
. staple--witness any mass meeting of the 
period, in any college chapel, wherein it 
was determined that our country’s for- 
eign policy should be changed. The au- 
thor’s clarity about this is assured; and 
the punishment he decrees is swift. 
fierce, and—right. 

The back-yard acres of The Chantry 
near Frome, Anthony Powell’s Somerset 
house, are a splendid tramping ground— 
wetland, stream, bulrushes, overgrown 
paths. One midsummer noon while | 
was visiting, the owner, clad in boots 
and walking stick and light mac, lead- 
ing a band of improbables including a 
former Red Army officer named Tibor 
as well as myself, fetched up on tres- 
passers—four or five bejeaned figures in 
their twenties, lads and lasses picnic- 
bent, crashing through the bush, falling 

down, shouting Shit. The owner's posi- 
tion was quickly conveyed in a tone 
severe yet not castigatory, bespeaking 
awareness that asking permission had 
“gone out, that hanging a man for 
breaking a branch had no merit, that it 
was a healthy thing for neighborhood 
youngsters to be aware of charming lo- 
cal picnic sites and to use them 
Nevertheless, the trespassers must un- 
derstand that in future they would have 
_ tovask permission at the house, was that 
understood? And if it were inconvenient 
to have them then, perhaps another 
time. Nevertheless—the message under- 
~lined—nevertheless, you will need al- 
ways to ask at the house: this is under- 
- stood? The picnickers, impressed (1 
thought) by someone standing up for 
his rights without shrillness, embarrass- 
ment, or threat, hauled ass, and a 
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minute later, parting a hedgerow with 
his stick, our host brought us out onto 
lawn. 

Could those teen-aged Suzukians 
back at the sixties frat have been 
headed off thus—by humerous self- 
respect, steadiness of focus, unequivocal- 
ity? Ask at the house—the Palace of Art, 
dummy—for permission to redecorate 
Keats as Zen; teave quietly if refused? 

Doubted. But still... 

The philosophical generalization in A 
Dance to the Music of Time is of about 
middling range—God, the gap, and the 
problem of evil go undiscussed—and the 
social knowledge has sharp dass limits. 
But a wondesfully alert, poised, and 
loving imagination appears throughout, 
clarity unsmutehed by meanness, and I 
know of nobody now writing fiction in 
English with a surer eye for the per- 
sonal defect that’s fated to become a 
public problem. How very many fire- 
side-pipe nights these dozen volumes 
have brightened! 


Red polls, black caps, juncos, 
& the monsters 


O" the window on my upper deck, 
at the swet sack in the birches, 
midwinter drama unfolds. The jays, vrai 
socking machines, are drilling for heat. 
Scattered in the adjacent branches, red 
polls and others wait respectfully, black 
caps dee-deeing. Each jay takes a turn, 
socking like a demented jackhammer— 
force enough, at feels, to kil a man— 
turning its whole being into beak, 
slamming, shaking, slamming in again. 
Widmerpoolian fury. No sadist, I think 
often about breaking out the scissors, 
opening some new rents—but won’t the 
jays simply rush in and bury them- 
selves, emptying the sack by noon? 
Bam! Bam! 

On the snow below, out the other 
window, the juncos arrive, fine fellows. 
Heedless as ever of the vulgar jay spec- 
tacle upstairs, they're all patience, ele- 
gant and unassuming. Style is the junco 
number, style meaning simple beauty 
and absence of presumption. They don’t 
hurry. They cock their heads at sunglit- 
ter in a pair of skis stuck where they 
shouldn't be im the snow by somebody— 
myself—worried, hearing the phone 
ring, about not getting inside in time. 
Juncos don’t worry, don’t hurry. They 
know they're leved, that there'll be heat 
and food enough always for their kind— 
and so there will be for them, as I’ve 
resolved times beyond numbering. 
Straightforward birds; creatures to trust. 


Tennyson, Anyone? 


ou are an intelligent young TV 
Y producer for a midwestern ETV 
station, fond of poetry, eager to widen 
its audience, convinced that your me- 
dium can be helpful toward that end, 
determined to prove the point. What to 
do? A Nebraska Educational Television 
producer came up, this season, with a 
series called Anyone for Tennyson? fea- 
turing The First Poetry Quartet (the star 
is Claire Bloom), reading works by 
Masefield, Tennyson, Dickinson, and 
others. TV critics, decently sympathetic 
with the noncommercial, puffed the pro- 
grams as breakthroughs. In truth--I say 
this with no pleasure—the programs are 
awful, yet another affliction visited upon 
the box in the name of high culture. 

One problem is excessive literalness 
about backgrounds. (Audio deals up a 
poem about the sea or sailors; video 
must then show boats and waves.) An- 
other problem is how to “frame” recita- 
tion. In the Emily Dickinson program, 
three of the Quartet—playing the parts 
of the poet’s sisters and the Reverend 
Higginson—sit at tea, saying the loved 
one’s poems to each other. (“And then 
she wrote . . .”) Recitation I. At inter- 
vals we segue to the poet, quite alive 
upstairs in her room, being struck with 
“Because I could not stop for Death,” 
or whatever, while gazing out her win- 
dow. Recitation H. The poet darts 
downstairs into the parlor to lay a new 
creation on the folks. Recitation HI. 
The pretense throughout is that talking 
poetry comes naturally in western. 
Mass., but the strongest suggestion. is 
that Amherst, perhaps a boring spot at 
all hours, must have been absolutely 
hopeless late afternoons. 

Alternatives? An hour about Dorothy 
Wordsworth, William Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge reading ta’each other, steal- 
ing from each other’s journals, criti- 
cizing each other. A sequence of Hardy 
poems, performed as comments on a 
stylized silent film dramatization of a 
common event—a love affair, for ex- 
ample. Frost’s duologues quickly, subtly 
performed. On the teaching side, new 
animation techniques for translating 
verbal weight and rhythm into wittily 
instructive visual images. Numberless 
possibilities, in other words, and Ne- 
braska is plenty clever enough to explore _ 
them. (It was this same station that struck: 
off, at practically no cost, the logo for — 
which NBC paid $600,000.) The only rule 
that needs observing is that it’s better to - 
give your heart to a poem, to the job of. 









finding the perfect Setting for a single 
piece, than to try to serve the art in gen- 
eral; poetry is particular. 


Unified man 


he light anc color in Fairfield Por- 
ter’s best pictures are sumptuous, 
-and in person he was a splendidly 
youthful, fresh-skinned man (in his six- 
‘ties, at the very end, he was regularly 
taken for half his age), and concerning 
his generosity I can testify firsthand—in 
a word, nothing about this artist sug- 
gested a pinched or wary character. But 
the first thing tc be said of him is that 
he was the least wasteful haman being 
Pve known. A: the superficial level 
Fairfield’s conservationism was a matter 
of ecological preoccupations; activist 
protests at nuclear plant installations; 
the habit of using his two feet, never 
the car, when grocery shopping: lack of 
interest in clothes, household effects. 
boughten posh; irritation at persons like 
myself who sometimes teased him as a 
Tory, claiming that his anti-growth dog- 
mas were undemocratic in effect. 

At another level was his feeling for a 
family past, a desire to keep his father. 
long gone. with him over the full length 
of his journey. The elder Porter, a Chi- 
cago architect who made a fortune 
young, lived for a time amid the subur- 
ban opulence of the day. (Fairfield once 
toid me with a grin that he'd been un- 
impressed as a boy, on his first trip 
abroad with his Dad, by the Europe of 
palaces, great houses, Old Masters, and 
the rest. “I thought they were just imi- 
tating Chicago, my father’s friends’ 
places.”) At length Papa Porter bought 
an island on the Maine coast (his son 
Eliot, the photegrapher, made the dot 
famous in a picture book), built a 
house, and spen: years creating, with lo- 
cal craftsmen, a system of “natural 
walks” weaving out to the coast, then 
back up into the pines, along edges of 
meadow and garden. deep into the 
woods to a tennis court, suddenly open- 

` ing onto a striking view of Mt. Desert. 

Three or four months a year Fairfield 
lived with his wife, Ann, and their sev- 
eral children in his father’s island house 
(the family wiatered in Seuthampton, 
Long Island)—lived in it, swam half a 
mile a day with his dog from point to 
dock, and painted pictures of the inte- 

“Tior, porches, and views almost obses- 

sively. Throwing up his hands he ex- 
=< plained: “He’s here in the room—my 
father. I like it. When I'm painting he’s 

"very close by.” 

























Finally there was a feeling about 
light—too beautiful a stuff to take for 
granted. The sense communicated by 
the best Porter pictures is that only a 
spendthrift eye would fail to value all 
the turnings and enfoldments. givings 
and holdings back, of light itself. Col- 
lect light. that was the imperative— 
burnish it, puzzle over it, preserve it. 

Out of touch for a stretch, I called 
the Long Island house late last summer 
and found the family hadn't left for 
Maine. Fairfield had been finishing sev- 
eral large pictures. he said. (One that 
Pve since seen is a remarkable city- 
scape, Manhattan, looking north across 
Union Square up Park Avenue South, a 
monumental act of purification 
saving the city for art.) We had coffee 
one morning in his Southampton barn 
studio which had just been completely 
stripped. everything off to the gallery. 
decks cleared. Fairfield seemed unusu- 
ally cheerful. had the air of a man who 
had just done the happiest duty. He 
spoke again about not getting off to 
Maine. “I wanted to finish the large 
ones so we stayed and I finished. I feel 
very pleased, actually.” No time at all 
afterward | read in the paper that, 


Self-portrait by Fairfield Porter; oil on canvas 








walking his dog on a fall morning, he'd 
had a seizure, fatal within the hour. i 
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F= the permanent amateur, wedded 
to measureless insecurity, any cons 
firmation $ glory, but some con- 
firmations are more glorious than oth- 
ers. My touchstone moment in this line 
occurred two or three years ago as Fo 
was reading a notice of one of Fairfield: 
Porters New York shows. Singled out- 
for special regard by the Times’s per- 
spicacious James Mellow was a picture 
on loan called Windows—ours. There 
had been a dozen lovely canvases in 
Fairfield’s scudio that afternoon, four or 
five within one’s means (assuming a 
deftness with debt), when it dawned 
that yes, that one, that is the perfect 
one. that’s it unquestionably, that’s the. 
one we'd like. Reading the newspaper 
praise I fet exhilarated-and absurdly 
grateful. (What grander fantasy identity ` 
than that cf Discriminating Collector?) 
It was unimaginable, just then, that my ` 
possessive glance in the direction of 
Windows, en route to the drinks cabinet, 
would ever touch the edge of sadness. 































































The Rich Get Rich, 
But They Also Get Children 


W oiee money. It is such inter- 
Y esting stuff, and yet current fic- 
tion pays so little attention to it. Ameri- 
can novelists love to talk about money, 
as everyone who has seen two of them 
together has noticed. But these days 
they don’t write about it very often or 
very well. I can think of just one con- 
temporary American writer who has 
omade a career of observing wealth: 
Louis Auchincloss. 

Since 1947 Auchincloss has published 
twenty-six books (including a memoir 
and some criticism). He has slowly at- 
tracted a sizable audience, though he 
has. few friends in the critical Estab- 
lishment. Perhaps the warmest praise he 
has received came from his distin- 
guished distant cousin Gore Vidal, in 
an essay in The New York Review of 
Books. Vidal remarked approvingly on 
Auchincloss’ frank fascination with 
money, and said, “of all our novelists 
Auchincloss is the only one who tells us 
how our rulers behave in their board- 
ooms, their law offices, their clubs... . 
Almost alone among our writers he is 
able to show in a convincing way men 
1 discreetly managing the 
a nation’s money, selecting its governors, 
creating the American empire.” 

~ Auchincloss is a relentlessly old-fash- 
joned novelist, as even many of his ti- 
les: make plain (The Great World and 
Timothy Colt; Pursuit of the Prodigal). 
dis novels suffer from artificiality of 
plot and manner. I suspect. though, that 
unlike most writers, he’s probably more 
mbarrassing at the moment than he 
willbe in the future. He is, at a min- 
mum, an entertaining correspondent 
from an under-reported country, the 
ountry of the rich. 

His new book, THe WintHrop Cov- 
ENANT (Houghton Mifflin, $8.95), aims 
higher. It’s an effort to examine the 
ilosophical underpinnings of the 
American upper class. 

“It consists of nine short stories, all re- 
dated, as Auchincloss says in a preface, 
to “the rise and fall of the Puritan 
ethic.” “By Puritan ethic I mean that 
preoccupying sense, found in certain in- 
dividuals, of a mission, presumably 
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divinely inspired, toward their fellow 
men.” This headmasterly tone is typical 
of Auchincloss. But this definition is also a 
bit wry. The “preoccupying sense” of 
Auchincloss’ characters is more often than 
not a ruinous obsession. 

The movement of the book is a long 
climb up the Winthrop family tree, be- 
ginning with Governor John Winthrop 
and General Wait Still Winthrop, a 
judge at the Salem witch trials. The rest 
of the branches are fictive—three cen- 
turies of representative patrician types, 
ending with a portrait of a CIA old-boy. 

These stories are uneven; some of 
them suffer from being more nearly 
outlines for novels. And there is the dif- 
ficulty of Auchincloss’ rarefied diction. 
His seventeenth-century figures often 
sound more contemporary than his con- 
temporaries. Consider these eloquent 
snippets of post-coital recrimination 
(c. 1950): 

“At least I shall have given you 
the satisfaction of making a cuck- 
old of a man you deeply envy and 
can never possibly equal.” ... “I 
suggest that you sought my cham- 
ber only to revenge yourself on 
John.” 


But manners interest Auchincloss less 
than morals in this book. The Winthrop 
Covenant matters mostly as an extended 
act of brooding on a central strain in 
American character. Auchincloss’ Puri- 
tans brood a great deal themselves. Al- 





John Winthrop 


though they are afflicted with a sense of 
mission, they are hardly altruistic; their | 
greatest efforts go toward self-justifica-. > 
tion. In an early story, Wait Still Win- 
throp, at the end of his life, anguishes 
over having sent a Salem witch to | 
death, only to find a moral loophole 
that excuses him from guilt. His imagi- 
nary descendant, the CIA official, uses 
his inherited gift for indignant wrath to. 
shame his son out of draft evasion; : 
meanwhile the man is lying to the pub- 
lic about American warfare in Southeast. © 
Asia. The mildest of the Winthrops, at 
prep school chaplain, is told by a more. 
worldly figure: “For you, the drama'is 
all within you.” It might be said of all 
these characters. 

For Auchincloss, Puritanism is an ex- 
quisite mix of arrogance and guilt~ar- 
rogance breeding guilt, and guilt doting 
on its own niceties to the point of re- 
newed arrogance. The contradictions 
were there from the start. The doctrine 
of grace, central to Puritan theology, 
might have been devised by R. D. 
Laing as a model for the creation of 
schizophrenics. Some are saved and 
there is nothing anyone can do about 
it to be a member of the elect is to 
feel both helpless and omnipotent. The 
Winthrop Covenant implies that those 
Americans with the clearest claim to ar- 
istocracy have always been profoundly 
confused about the meaning of their 
presumed superiority. 


Parvenu Puritans 


1855, John D. Rockefeller, a” 
farmer's son, was working as a clerk” © 

in a Cleveland shipping firm. He was a 
thrifty fellow. a 
In 1863, he speculated to the tune of | 
$4000 in the new refinery business. ` 
In 1865, with borrowed capital, he 
bought out the small firm he had in- 
vested in: known first as Rockefeller 
and Andrews, it subsequently became 
Standard Oil. i 
By the turn of the century, John Dp- 
Rockefeller’s fortune was approaching 
its peak of a billion dollars. z 
In 1913, The Rockefeller Foundation 
was formed with assets of $100 million. 
In 1921, control of the Rockefeller 
fortune passed to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


In 1934, “Mr. Junior” arranged trusts 
of $40 million for each of his five ehi 
dren, two of whom of course were Da- 


vid and Nelson, current proprietors of = 
the Chase Manhattan Bank and the vice 
presidency of the United States. — 07 

In 1974, the aggregale worth of 








hi four Rockefellers was calculated 
nearly $1.3 billion. 
In 1976, Esquire magazine published 
an article about the next generation of 
Rockefellers, with the cover line “Nel- 
son Rockefellers Niece Sells Toilets.” 
In the article Abby Rockefeller spoke 
her desire to get rid of “this pre- 
posterous name.’ 
The Esquire piece was drawn from 
. ROCKEFELLERS: AN AMERICAN DY- 
ASTY by Peter Collier and David Hor- 
owitz (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
5.00), which is the most comprehen- 
_sive account yet written of the financial 
and spiritual progress of four genera- 
ions of the family. The authors are the 
rst writers (not commissioned by the 
amily) to have Kad access to the Rock- 
-efeller family archives, but unhappily 
they were denied interviews with the 
mow. ascendant generation: “Mr. Da- 
vid.” “Mr. Nelson,” “Mr. Laurance,” 
‘Mr, John,” as they are known at 
“Room 5600,” the office of family af- 
fairs in Rockefeller Center. 
. What Collier and Horowitz have pro- 
; “duced is a sort of tendentious encyclo- 
-> pedia of Rockefeller lore. It is more 
valuable for its data than for its 
» thought, and though moderate in tone it 
is inhibited by a reflexive skepticism 
toward its subject. The lore, though, is 
fascinating. We see the original Rock- 
o efeller, gleefully monomaniacal in his 
pursuit of money, literally jumping for 
joy at financial success. Money was his 
language, as his son realized, When he 
was twenty-eight John Jr. wrote to 
thank him for a raise: 






































Dear Father: 

My breath was completely taken 
away by what you told me regard- 
ing my salary for the year that has 
“passed when I was at the house the 

==> other night. I appreciate more 
deeply than | can tell you this 
-added expression of your love and 
confidence. 
- Desperately timid as a young man, 
© “Mr. Junior” proved himself to the 
family with a public demonstration of 
brutal coldness on the occasion of 
= strike-breaking violence at the family’s 
Ludlow, Colorado, mines. But he suf- 
= fered, and he fretted over the family’s 
teputation, and he nurtured its great 
 philanthropies. He schooled his children 
Cin their privilege and their duty. 
There were prayers at breakfast and 
ledgers to be kept of one’s allowance, 
- part of which was to be set aside for 
charity. On Wednesday evening domes- 
__ tic education occarred. with the children 











































THIS OLD IRON GATE is the closest iron 
will ever get to the water we use for making 


Jack Daniel's Whiskey. 


Our limestone cave spring runs at 56° year- sound 
and is completely free of iron. That’s why | 
Jack Daniel built his distillery right alongside it 
in 1866. And why folks from neighboring 
counties still bring jugs to our Hollow a haul 
water home for making 
coffee. You see, Jack Daniel 
always said iron was 
murderous to the taste 
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of sippin’ whiskey. And 6 
from what our neighbors ne 
report, it doesn’t do coffee BY DROP 





a speck of good either. 


Tennessee Whiskey - 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottlec by Jack Daniel Distillery : 
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in charge of the kitchen, where they might 
~-Jearn the humility of ordinary work. 
Some of these traditions continued in 
the fourth generation. Alida Rockefel- 
ler, daughter of JDR IH, recalls divid- 
ing her money into three boxes, one to 
be spent. one to be saved, one to be 
‘given away. Life at the 5000-acre Po- 
“¢antico estate was opulent and austere: 
under “Mr. Junior’s” reign there it was 
customary to serve neither whiskey be- 
fore dinner nor wine with it. The self- 
made Rockefellers created their own 
nouveau Puritanism. 
On the currently prominent Rockefel- 
lers—-particularly on David and Nelson— 
“the authors are relatively weak because 
of their reliance on the public record. 
~The best glimpses we have of “The 
Brothers” come from their children. 
And, in fact, the freshest part of this 
-book has to do with the young adults of 
the fourth generation, “The Cousins,” 
who, unlike their elders, made them- 
selves available for interviews. 
` ¿One of them, Rodman, has taken his 
place in the family empire: another. 
Jay, has staked out a career in politics, 
nd some of them lead tidy Estab- 
hment lives. But the dominant mood 
of the cousins, according to the authors, 
is malaise about the existence they have 
nherited. “They have a searching look, 
n unremitting seriousness, a wariness 
“, . they have the look of people who 
have grown up with a burden they still 
„aren't sure how to handle.” 
In various ways, some of them have 
opted out. Marion, daughter of JDR HI, 


John D. Rockefeller 
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runs an organic vegetable stand in 


northern California. Peggy, David’s 
daughter, was an SDS-er. Another of 
his daughters, Abby. calls herself a 
Marxist and dabbles in a capitalist ex- 
periment that embarrasses her family, 
the marketing of the “composting toi- 
let” Clivus Maltrum. Nelson’s son Ste- 
ven, who teaches at Middlebury, says, 
“I am firmly convinced that there is no 
rational justification for extreme privi- 
lege and the accumulation of vast sums 
of wealth. Part of the problem for 
the Cousins . . . is that they believe in 
their heart semewhere that there is 
something very superior about the 
Rockfellers. . . . | don’t buy that.” 
—Richard Todd 


SHORT 
REVIEWS 


Worp oF Our FATHERS 
by Irving Howe 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $14.95 











“The happy and the powerful,” said 
Tocqueville, “do not go into exile.” 
“Yes,” responds Irving Howe, “but 
sometimes the aroused and determined 
do.” The aroused and determined exiles 
in question are the two million Jews 
who, propelled by shared hopes and 
unbearable provocation, left their 
homes in Eastern Europe around the 
turn of this century and settled in New 
York, changing immeasurably their 
lives, the life of that citv, and eventu- 
ally the life of the entire country. 

World of Our Fathers is an extraordi- 
narily rich and charming history. a 
scholarly vet thoroughly entertaining 
work. Gathering material from pub- 
lished sources. memoirs. letters, taped 
reminiscences, Howe evokes scenes of 
life on the Lower East Side—in the 
tenements, the sweatshops, in the 
schools and on the streets—its squalor 
and its vitality. He analyzes. too, the in- 
stinct for freedom that brought and 
kept the immigrants here despite dread- 
ful hardship, an instinct that refined it- 
self, through the next generation, beyond 
a sense of cultural self-preservation into 
an impulse to think and speak freely about 
the whole of the human condition. to 
create literature, entertainment, political 
thought and action. 

The book does make too quick and 
cursory a transition from the generation 








of immigrants to the generation that has 
accepted what Howe calls “the subur- 
ban compromise.” He says such: lucid 
and perceptive things about what has at 
last become of Jewishness in America 
that it’s a pity he doesn’t begin to say 
them sooner. That is a minor com- 
plaint, though, and one easily over- 
looked in consideration of the scope 
and intention of the book. 

Howe modestly leaves himself off the 
lists of the sons of the Lower East Side 
who have helped to shape American 
thought. Clearly, he belongs prom- 
inently among them. 

-Amanda Heller 





NIGHTMARE: THE UNDERSIDE OF THE 
NIXON YEARS 
by J. Anthony Lukas 


Viking, $15.00 


“Here at last,” say his publishers, “is 
the big Watergate book for which 
Americans have been waiting.” Well, 
maybe. Lukas is an experienced—indeed 
distinguished—reporter whose coverage 
of the Watergate story filled two entire 
issues of the New York Times Maga- 
zine, first in the summer of 1973 and 
then early in 1974. He wrote another 
major magazine piece, his publishers re~ 
port, but its discussion of Nixon’s im- 
pending impeachment became academic 
when the embattled President volun- 
tarily resigned his office. 

Lukas has added to his three lengthy 
magazine pieces, extending the story to 
include Nixon’s resignation, and now 
offers a meticulously detailed recon- 
struction of the Watergate case and its 
immediate political antecedents. 

Each Watergate book, of course, has 
the advantage of knowing all that has 
been uncovered by its predecessors, and 
Lukas makes the necessary gen- 
uflections to Woodward and Bernstein, 
George Higgins, and others who have 
covered approximately the same 
ground. What was astonishing and sinis- 
ter in 1973, however, is now merely 
part of the record. 

While Lukas’ book advances few the- 
ories or interpretations of its own, its 
virtues include thoroughness, clarity, 
and a historian’s guiding intelligence. 

—C. Michael Curtis 





1876 
by Gore Vidal 
Random House, $10.00 


The year the nation celebrated its 
centennial, a flood of “this job forsale”? 












john hawkes 


—— Cravesty 


= Travesty is a work of great 
suavity and elegance and sub- 
-tlety, It may be a pastiche or 
parody or travesty of a French 
récit, but it is also the true thing 
itself, The turn of phrase and 
movement of mind are truly 
French, and the control of the 
whole narrative splendid, ... 
-Albert J. Guérard 















new directions 
333 SIXTH AVENUE, NYC 10014 


JOAVNILIENT 
MOWANI 


“is a fine storyteller, the sort 
you would be glad to hear 
around some campfire of a 
winter's night.” 

—Kirkus Reviews 












His new book 


| The Snow Walker 


is “vintage Mowat.” —Mclean’s 
“Tales from the Arctic, as it was 







At their best they possess 
truly epic vitality and 
nobility .., This is 
strong magnificent 
stuff which should 
survive the years 
very nicely.”—Quill 
and Quire. $8.95 



















and asitis, told from the inside. 







scandals disgraced the Administration 
of President Ulysses S. Grant. The re- 
form Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, Governor Samuel Tilden of New 
York, beat his Republican opponent. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, by 250,000 votes. 
But that’s not how the story ended. The 
Republicans still controlled not only the 
federal government but the remaining 
Reconstruction governments in southern 
states. The GOP worked over the popu- 
lar and electoral votes in those states 
and squeezed Hayes in. The Democrats’ 
outrage over the guid was eased by the 
quo: withdrawal of federal forces from 
the South, the end of Reconstruction. 
Vidal picked a vintage year with 
which to resume his account of the poi- 
soning of the republic: the sheer bra- 
zenness of the corruption of 100 years 
ago does at times make aspects of our 
pre-Bicentennial scandals seem petty by 
comparison. Charles Schuyler—Vidal’s 
narrator here as in the novel to which it 
is a successor, Burr—has returned to 
America, having lived in Europe, first 
well and then not, since 1837. He meets 
a champion of 1876 political morality. 
William Sanford, who complains: 


“Its the Tildens I can’t abide 

. and the whole moaning tribe 
of old women who think we would 
have had all this wealth, these rail- 
roads and manufactories, just by 
going to church! Well, damn it to 
hell, we got these things by cuttin’ 
each other’s throats and stealin’ 
whatever wasn’t nailed down. Mr. 
Schuyler, the strong devour the 
weak every time, and that’s the 
way of the world, and the law is 
just something you buy if you can 


“You paint a dark picture, Mr. 
Sanford.” 

“It seems full of light to me, Mr. 
Schuyler.” 


Schuyler, like Vidal, presents himself 
as a cynic. He thought he had seen it 
all in the earlier novel when, as Aaron 
Burr’s secretary, he became privy not 
only to that shrewd rascal’s secret his- 
tory of the early years of the country. 
but to the fact that he (and, as Vidal 
would have it, Martin Van Buren tco} 
was Burr's illegitimate son. But narrator 
and author are not without their hopes 
and ideals, however shattered history 
leaves them. 

Schuyler has come home because he 
hopes—not altogether cynically—that 
Tilden will be elected President, and 
that his reward for overt and covert 
campaign aid in his role as a politica! 















A modern retelling based on a new còla- 
tion of the four gospels into one narrativ 


by WALTER BARNETT 
$6.95 ar your bookseller 
nh NELSON-HAL 
$25 W. Jackson, Chicago 60608 
BIRTH DEFECTS 
ARE FOREVER. 
UNLESS YOU 






































Phyllis Chesler and 

| Emily Jane Goodman 
“A powerful, compassionate 

l and thoroughly realistic 
analysis of women’s eco- 
nomic and political condi- 

l tion—and how to change it.” 
— Congresswoman 


Bella Abzug 
$8.95 





UK WILLIAM MORROW 








reporter will be the post of minister to 
France. But “the compromise of 1877” 
is a cheat to almost everyone except 


“Rutherfraud” B. Hayes and unrecon- 
structed southern Democrats. Charlie 
Schuyler expires—[ should say of a bro- 
ken heart, one way and ancther—at the 
book's end. 

_ As in Burr, Vidal uses the historical 
record as stage set and plot, sending 
characters of his own contsivance into 
the social and political drama to en- 
counter those who lived and wrote the 
record: Grant. Tilden, Mark Twain, 
James Gordon Bennett, and such Gilded 
Age clowns as Mrs. William Astor and 
her Boswell, Ward McAllister. He takes 
liberties with fact to write fietion that is 
wickedly wise, savagely funny, and on 
the mark. 

; ~Michael Janeway 


“PL 


_ More Cats by Ronald Seañe. Stephen 
Greene, $7.95. Obese. spindle-legged, 
wild-eyed. erratically hairy, Mr. Searle's 
cats look like depraved tarantulas but 
somehow remain furiously feline and 
also neurotically human. These draw- 
Ings are equally amusing and alarming. 











DETAILS OF A SUNSET AND OTHER 
Srories by Vladimir Nabokov. 
McGraw-Hill, $7.95. This collection in- 
- cludes the author’s earliest stories and 
some of them show it, but even appren- 
tice experiments are of interest when 
“the master is Vladimir Nabokov. 





Tue Lone Hunter by Lawrence El- 
liott. Reader’s Digest Press. $12.95. In 
writing his brisk, unpretentious life of 
: Daniel Boone, Mr. Elliott has discarded 
_a-mass of frontier tall tales and still has 
enough derring-do for haif a dozen 
heroes. Aside from the excitement of 
~Boone’s adventures, the book offers 
considerable information on why set- 
_tlers rushed west into Kentucky’s 
. bloody ground. Notes, bibliography. 





-STories anD Prays by Flaan O’Brien. 
Viking, $8.95. Brian O*Nolan, alias 
Flann O’Brien, alias Myles na Gopa- 
leen, died in Dublin ten years ago. It is 
a pity he could not have had a life to 
each of his names, for he was a wicked. 

“zany, canny humorist, and quite unlike 
anyone else. This collection of his work 


PK 


includes an unfinished comic novel, a 
play that makes irreverent hay of Irish 
local politics, some mischievous 
sketches, and a casual assault on James 
Joyce. 





DAUGHTER OF Fare by Katharine Scher- 
man. Little. Brown, $12.50. Iceland is a 
strange and beautiful island with a vio- 
lent past, a volcanically dangerous 
present, a superb literature, and a popu- 
lation easier to talk with than to know. 
Ms. Scherman writes sensibly on all 
these points whenever she gets her at- 
tention off birds, of which the island 
has an inordinate supply. Avian buffs 
will find that she writes observantly of 
birds whenever she can get her atten- 
tion off geysers. Photographs, maps. 





CaprraL by Maureen Duffy. Braziller, 
$6.95. Mr. Meepers is a self-educated, 
slightly barmy antiquarian, haunted by 
all the old bomes underlying London. 
He also has a theory which leads him 
bumbling into the academic world and 
to acquaintance with a computer called 
George. Nothimg much ever comes of 
all this but there is, nevertheless, a sort 
of Pook’s Hill charm to the game of 
identifying the ghosts popping up 
throughout the novel. 





Tue Hunting Hyporuesis by Robert 
Ardrey. Atheneum, $10.00. In 
beguilingly readable prose, Mr. Ardrey 
continues his speculations on the course 
of human evolution, cheerfully revising 
his guesses from volume to volume to 
accommodate the latest discoveries. 
How a man so willing to shift ground 
could ever have sponsored the territo- 
rial imperative theory is a puzzle. 





WEEPING IN THE PLAYTIME OF OTHERS 
by Kenneth Wooden. McGraw-Hill, 
$8.95. There have been other accounts 
of the wretched treatment inflicted on 
children by the various courts and insti- 
tutions created to help them, but never 
one which covered so much geography 
or revealed so clearly the economic rea- 
sons for the failure of attempts to im- 
prove the system. Quite simply, a lot of 
people make money out of maltreating 
some 50.000 kids whose only misdeed is 
having the wrong sort of parents. It is a 
sickening picture that Mr. Wooden 
presents, derived in part from his own 
brush with reform schools. 





CurRONIcLes of Bustos Domecg by 
Jorge Luis Borges and Adolfo Bioy- 
Casares. Dutton, $7.95. In a series of 


short, sly, ironic essays, Mr. Borges and — 
Mr. Bioy-Casares (does this gentleman 
really exist?) invert, deflate. and dis- 
mantle most of the aesthetic fads of our 
time. They do it via the works of Do- 
mecq, and as the pieces accumulate this 
public nuisance rises before the reader 
like a brick house, slow but solid. Do- 
mecq is a seedy literary journalist, a 
hanger-on at avant-garde salons, an ex- 
ploiter of other men’s papers, a shame- 
less hustler of his own books, a minor 
crook with a fast hand for loose change 
and free drinks. He is also a pompous, 
brainless critic of every art in sight. He 
is hilariously awful and a great creation. 
Translated by Norman Thomas di Gio- 
vanni. 





ACROSS THE WESTERN by Patrick 
O’Connor. Houghton Mifflin, $7.95. Mr. 
O’Connor writes well about the nerve- 
wracked miseries of a steward aboard a 
decrepit freighter in a WWII convoy, 
but his attempt to weave his hero’s mis- 
adventures into a novel never quite suc- 
ceeds. 





Saqgara by Jean-Philippe Lauer. Scrib- 
ner’s, $25.00. Aside from service in the 
French army during WWII, the author 
has spent his career on excavations and 
reconstructions at the Pharaonic Royal 
Cemetery of Memphis. His book is a 
history of what has been discovered 
there since the first archaeological work 
in 1850, and it appears to be one of 
those Limbo books—too sober and tech- 
nical for the amateur, and no news to 
the professional. It ig only in the epi- 
logue that Mr. Lauer’s purpose emerges 
clearly; he is trying to attract more vis- 
itors to the extraordinary and beautiful 
findings at Saqqara. Like many a dedi- 
cated expert before him, Mr. Lauer has 
only a foggy notion of what non-experts 
can be expected to understand, and has 
nearly succeeded in doing the opposite 
of what he intended. It would have re- 
quired very little editorial help, plus 
some policing of the illustrations for 
poor lighting, to make this book exactly 
what the author had in mind. As it 
stands, however, the work is rewarding 
for a reader willing to exercise energ 

and patience. Illustrations (some in 
color), map, notes, bibliography. 





FBI: AN UNCENSORED Look BEHIND 
THE WALLS by Sanford J. Ungar. Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown, $14.95. Portions of this. 
book appeared in the April and Octo- 
ber 1975 Atlantics. me 

~-Phoebe-Lou Atam, 











LITERARY INTERESTS 





BOOKS 





BOOKPLATES 









i BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 

= Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
coo for-free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
-OC AAC 30 W. Washington. Chicago, Illinois 60602. 








<= -BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
~“c¢leth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Eox 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 








WRITERS: “UNSALABLE’ MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 





RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
‘vary, and professional. Reasonable: Personalized. 

. Confidential, Exper: team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 

ATED, Box 300-A, Dayten, Washington 99328. 











“EDITING, REVISING TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sienally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 





“POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
LYF-At. P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 


<< PREWRITTEN RESEARCH, $1.00 per page. Cata- 
°° dog, $1.00, Professional writing also. Information 
<c Clearinghouse, Box #4391, Washington, D.C. 
© 20012 (202) 723-1715. 


BOOKS 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS-—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants selicitted. Transbooks, Box 44-A, 
Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
-Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
~ Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 








GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
election. Libraries buy regularly; yow can too! His- 
ion, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,900 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print bocks. Add 40¢ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B-1. Roseland, M.J. 07068 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send fer free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKD, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





FICTION READERS: Monthly magazine describes 
every new novel, lets you choose reading from en- 

: tire published output. Free sample: Schober, AM2, 
43 West 61st, NY 10023 





POETRY WANTED—Possible inclusion in coopera- 

< Hive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALOMAR 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444A. Whittier, CA 
90607 





THE RESTORATION OF CAPITALISM IN THE 
USSR by Martin Nicolaus, 188 pp paserbound. Ex- 
tensively documented. $1.50 from Liberator Press, 
Dept.:A, Box 7128, Chicago, Ill. 60689 





GIANT CROSSWORD PUZZLE 24” x 16” 772 
CLUES $2.95. .GK REFERENCE BOOKS, BOX 154, 
PELHAM, NY 10803 











OAK FURNITURE—200 beautiful full color photo- 
graphs taken in people's homes, plus a price list, 
how and where to find oak furniture, and how to 
refinish it. All in MADE WITH OAK at bookstores, 
or send $5.95 + 50¢ postage to Links Books, 
Dept. AM, 33 W. 60 St., New York 10023 





HUMANISTS have formulated A NEW BILL OF 


SEXUAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. For | 


your free copy, write: American Humanist Associa- 
tion, Dept. A, 602 Third Street, San Francisco, CA 
94107. 


PUBLISHER'S OVERSTOCKS, 


remainders, imports and reprints on all subjects, 
over 3,000 titles. If you buy books you really 





should see our big catalog of fantastic bargains. $ 


Write today for a free copy: 


Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, Ct 06810 





PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success—but | 


for honest instruction in writing for publication, 


read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for | 
free-lance writers. Each issue contains articles by i 
leading authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute | 


lists telling where to sell manuscripts. $9 a year. 
For trial 5-month subscription, mail $3 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 
02116. 


SAN FRANCISCO REVIEW OF BOOKS. Single copy 
75¢; yearly subscription $7.50. 2140 Vallejo, San 
Francisco, CA 94123. 





AMERICAN MERCURY, first 36 issues bound in 9 
volumes. Offers invited. Keenleyside, 3470 May- 
fair, Victoria, B.C. Canada 





FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 





WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler: Eight countries—$3.98. FREE 
BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, 
Dana Point, California 92629 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. 50¢ Stamps for Catalogs. Coleman Book 
Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, 
Calif. 90805 





FREE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE. No obligation. Cio- 
ver House, Box 5134-B, Santa Barbara, Ca. 93108 





OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE Box 3253x, San 
Clemente, CA 92672. Books, books, books. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





BICENTENNIAL & YESTERDAYS BOOKS located 
for you by USA and UK experts. Write Out-of-State 
Book Service, Box 3253X, San Clemente, CA 
92672 


ATLANTIC 4/76 


FREE CATALOGUE—Scores. of beautiful: c 
Imprinting and special designing. Address: 
TIOCH BOOXPLATE, P.O: Box 28H, Y ow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. ; 




















SERVICES 








Handwriting analyzed. by certified analyst Con 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to’ 
Godovin, 210 Aster Road, Bethlehem, 



















RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING-—academic, li 
ary, and professional, Reasonable. Personal 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM 
ITED, Box 30C-A, Dayton, Washington 99325 























PRACTICE LIMITED TO: IN- PERSON | 
CONSULTING © 


F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 


coins, etc. Free infor 
THESAURUS METALS, P.O:-BOX gs 
Ct. 06498 : 





Send One Page Sample. Confidential Handwritin 
Analysis. $5. L.A. Cardinale, CGA, 3409 Green 
garden, Erie, Fa. 16508 


RECORDS AND TAPES 








SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52. pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 





8-Track Stereo Tapes $2.98 each. Free Catalog,. 
TRIANGLE ELECTRONICS, 56A Central Blvd., Mer- 
rick, N.Y. 11565 








MEDITATE Scientifically at Alpha. Psychic Healing, . 
Self Hypnosis Mastered. Hour Cassette $10.00 
Parapsychological Institute, Dept.-7, P.O. Box 
2566, Sepulveda, Calif. 91343 





MUSIC 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI-.: 

CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St, Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 





Kits! Build dufcimers, guitars, balalakas, harps, 
mandolins, bamios. From $2.95. Finished dulci 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th. 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Repraductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle: ; 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





PIANOS-ORGANS If you mean business, wë meani- 
savings. Hamrm-ond-Kimball-Everett. Shipped Pre: 
paid insured tc your door. Harden’s Music Co., 
Marion, Ohio 614-382-2717. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 























-FINE ARTS CONSULTANT—Specializing in Prints 

1475-1975. Authenticates, appraises—gratis. Rep- 

esents sellers, buyers in negotiations and auction 

‘ansactions. Advises businesses, cdilectors, inves- 

‘ors, executors, fiduciaries. Theodore B. Donson, 
West 57th, NYC 10019. (212) 584-3541. 





Collectors Series'™ Lithographs. Airplane, Automo- 
bile, Railroad, Wildlife and other subjects. Send 
- $1.00 for Catalog. Collectors Series™, Dept. T.A., 
Box 7919, Chicago, Illinois 60680 


‘ENGRAVINGS. How, what and where to locate and 
evaluate. Prepaid by a longtime collector. $1.50. 
K. Manning, 1255 Post #609, San Francisco 
94109 





ace Tea Importer, Dept. A46, 799 Broadway, 
-¥.C. 10003. Free brochure. 


QUICKIES and MAKE-AHEADS. Original recipes for 
discriminating, if hurried, cooks. Twelve file cards, 
$2.00. QUICKIES, 235 Kennedy Avenue, Louisville, 
Ky. 40206 


: ECOLOGY 
ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 


“tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 92351 





‘ GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR en stamps. Col- 
fecting can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
MilMed. P.O.:Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 





‘100 different used U.S. commemoratives, $2.00. 
Quality material. No approvals. N. Lynch, 137 Ma- 
-plewood, Sycamore, Ill, 60178 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


FLORIDA KEYS COED HIGHSCHOOL AS FAMILY 
ND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY CAMP. Start Anytime. 
ix Teachers, thirty kids. Strong foundation, enor- 

“mous enrichment. Free brochuse details both 

“School (Grades Seven-Twelve) and Camp (Ages 
ine-Seventeen). ABBOTT SCHOOL. Living and 
earning Center. P.O. Box 285 A, Key Largo, Fla. 

305-245-4610. 


“DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. Strong 
sense of community. Admissions without regard 

torace, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, 

Admissions, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 
12125 





“PARENTS-ADVISORY SERVICE: Independent 
schools & private summer programs. Since 1936. 
For referrals & 336-page Educational Register, 
-give age, grade, interests, needs, geo. preference 
< & entrance date. Include $1.00 for postage & han- 
ling... Vincent-Curtis, Rm. 25A, 224 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, MA 02116 





COLORADO OUTDOOR LIVING CENTER. Teen- 

agers learn self-sufficiency. Small farm skills, seri- 
us craftmanship, backpacking. Brochure. 

C.0.L.C. Rt. 1, Box 88A, Hotchkiss, CO. 81419 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 











TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS Current school, 
college openings list in U.S. $5.95 Abroad $5.95. 

` Leading placement sources U.S. $3.95, Foreign 

$4.95. EISL Box 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162. 


H8 


GUIDE TO COLLECTING WINSLOW HOMER WOOD 


EA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 


VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS. Degreed volunteers 
in Math, Biology, Chemistry, Physics. Teaching ex- 
perience, 2 yrs. French useful. Transportation, liv- 
ing, medical expenses paid. Singles or couples 
only. U.S. citizens. information: Lynn Rotenberg, 
ACTION, ORC Box F12, Washington, D.C. 20525 





“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 652, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 








EMPLOYMENT!!! UbS.1! FOREIGN! Skilled. Un- 
skilled. Equal Oppcrtunity. All Fields. Directory, 
Applications, Resume instructions—$3.00. Na- 
tional Information, Dept. 6-4, 422 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


BOOMING MIDDLE-=AST—Now Hiring Thousands! 
All Occupations! $1£,000—$50,000! Latest Listings 
$2.00. Woridwide, ox 948-T, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia 90801 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT NEWSPAPER .. . 
Thousands of Jobs Worldwide! All Occupations! 
$12,000-$60,000 + Bonuses + Transportation! 
Latest Edition $2.00. Jobworid, 6311-AM Yucca, 
Los Angeles, California 90028 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS JOBS—How Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty courttries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill international Publications, 
P.O, Box 79-T, Eas” Islip, New York 11730 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-000 +. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YP, Indanapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Comalete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 200 ccmpanies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YP, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 





WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1OFIG, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 





Overseas Employment . . . Free Details. Wages, 
Contractors, Couréries and Occupations. GLOBAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 131 East 12th St., Box 808-V, Na- 
tional City, Califoraia 92050 





EUROPE / CARIBBEAN / AUSTRALIA-NEW 
ZEALAND 7 AFR:?CA / MEDITERRANEAN. High 
Salaries, Tax Berefits, Transportation! All Occu- 
pations!! includes world's most beautiful 
countries, exciting cities . . . $2.00 (specify area). 
$8.00 all 5 areas . . . PLACEMENT, 928 So. Ke- 
niston Ave., Dept. A3, Los Angeles, Calif. 90019 
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$20 PER HOUR. Spare time. At home. Complete 
kit/details send $1.00 to Lindan Company, P.O. 
Box 2283, Castro Valley, CA 94546 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-P, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing en- 
velopes. Exciting Offer 10¢. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636 
Peterson, Chicago 60659 





NON-ATTORNEY $ OPPORTUNITIES IN THE. LAW 
FIELD, booklet $2.20 from Service, Box 3253X, 
San Clemente, CA 92672 


GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, P.O. Box 434-M1, Randallstown, Md. 
21133 





FREE 486 MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES. 
Spare-time. Full-time. Send for 5 free issues. Spe- 
cialty Salesman Magazine, Dept. AT-46, 307 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 60601 


REAL ESTATE 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from. . 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Canadian Land Opportunities” includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian Internationali, Box 6586-YP, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 







CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Heights Housing Office, 
3380 Lee Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) ` 
751-2155. 





GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment. op.’ 
portunities! “Government Land Buyers Guide" 
plus current nationwide listings—$2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YP, Washington, DC 20036 





HAWAII 
HONOLULU ESTATE 
Secluded beachfront Polynesian estate. Relax in year round 
south sea surt and splendor on your own sandy beach on wortd 
famous Diamond Head. 


Convenient to everything. Spacious 4 bedrooms 4% baths—all 
amenities. Reservations weekly, monthly, seasonal. 
Slocum P S 


3639 Diamond Road 
HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 96816 








VACATIONS 





HIGH HAMPTON INN & COUNTRY CLUB. in- 
Southern Blue Ridge Mtns. at 3600 feet. Spec- 
tacular scenery. Rustic decor. Good food. Private 
18-hole golf course. 8 tennis courts. (Special 
golf/tennis package available.) 3 lakes. Fishing: 
Boating. Swimming. PRIVATE STABLES. Skeet &o- 
trap field. Write er phone 704-743-2411. High 
Hampton inn, 124 Laurel Rd., Cashier: i 
28717 ae 











VACATIONS 











TRAVEL 





MISCELLANY 





Enjoy quaint English speaking Island. Cottage 
beach resort. Rates $25.00 a day inclusive. Write 
Reef House, Oakridge, Roatan, Honduras, C.A. 





eo: Backpacking and Mountaineering trips in the Mon- 

tana wilderness. For E976 brochure, write: Mon- 

tana Mountain Trips, 3401 14th Ave. So., Great 
: Falls, MT 59405 




















VACATION RENTALS 








-JAMAICAN beachfront villa, four bedrooms, maid- 
<. cook; $200-$340 depending season, number. 
‘Noal, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, CF 06112 (203) 













Near BERKELEY AND SAN FRANCISCO, profes- 
-ossos fully furnished home, wooded setting, avail- 
able 6/15 - 9/1. (415) 254-1791 










Beverly Farms—Small Victorian, walk to beach, 
train. $1,800 summer. 617) 922-8215. 





=O BEACHFRONT CONDOMINIUM. BEAUTIFUL MAN- 
< ZANILLO BAY. 2 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHS, SWIM- 
“MING POOL, CEILING FANS, ALL NEW. JUNE-OC- 
.TOBER $3000, MAID INCLUDED. DUNAWAY, 
APARTADO 210, MANZANILLO, COLIMA, MEXICO. 





ee MAINE COAST rental Frenchman Bay, directly on 
Water, sleeps 10. $300 week, June-August. Ed- 
“ward Gleason, 507 Bridge, Dedham, Mass. 02026 





VACATION IN SMOKIES, 2 bedroom 2 bath con- 
dominium on 15th Fairway at Cobbly Nob, outside 
tinburg, Tenn. Beautifully furnished. Sleeps 8. 
900 month. Frank Calfaghan, Orchard Lane, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 







Blue Ridge Mountains: Modern cottage, tranquil, 
secluded. DESJARDINS, Elkton, Va. 22827 


Jamaica W.i. Beautiful villa on bluff overtooking 
sea. Three bedrooms. swimming pool. $400 
weekly includes maid-cook. Felice Manzelli, 552 
Riverside Dr., NY, NY. AC2-2981. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
with 1976 supplement ‘ists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces offerirg accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Belimore Ave., East Meadow. NY 11554 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accom- 
modations. Cheaper than staying home. Freight- 
ers, 163-09 Af Depot, Fleshing, NY 11358 





TRAVEL 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, Feench cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For irformation: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89140. Pont Sur Yonne, France 












COME BACKPACKING AND FISHING 
IN THE IDAHO PRIMITIVE AREA 


Equipment, meals, guiding, and some of the least seen country 
in the Continental U.S. For a truly relaxing vacation, and the soli- 
tude of wilderness idaho-style. 

Weare licensed and bonded, write: David Petersen 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S § 9" 
SPECIAL a 








Box 9252, Moscow. idaho 83842 
(208) 832-1955 





SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Air tours of New Mexico, 
<. Colorado, Utah and Arizena, Camping, hiking, rid- 
= ihg, rafting. Geology. archaeology, ecology, his- 
~otory. Brochure: P.O. Bex 945, Sarta Fe, N.M. 
-875C1.- 





MUST YOU TRAVEL AS #99 
NO! NOR AS ANY NUMBER. TRUE GROUP TRAVEL IS 
CHEAPER, BUT IS CHEAPNESS ALL YOU WANT IN LIFE? 
TAKE A PREPLANNED QUALITY TRIP, PLANNED WITH 48 


YEARS EXPERTISE. GO WHERE AND WHEN YOU WISH. 
TELL US WHAT YOU WANT—NO OBLIGATION, WE WILL 
SEND A SUGGESTED ITINERARY WITH QUOTATION. 


ARNOLD TOURS INC. satan 


BOSTON. MA 02116 
FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 











GAF COLOR SLIDES All countries. Catalog 25¢. 
Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55423 





FREE 35MM Color Slide Encyclopedia. Same slides 
used in TV, national magazines. 126-pages indi- 
vidual listings. Write Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 
55-46, Los Angeles, Ca 90025 





SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features 
and shorts, sound and silent, color and 
black/white film classics. Bogart, Popeye, Barry- 
more, Garbo, Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our 
Gang, etc. etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box 
1576-AT, South Bend, Indiana 46634 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 





BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world’s best; 
holds 200 cards—$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 


TELEPHONE MONITOR! Record business, personal 
conversations automatically. Limit unauthorized 
calls! Also, PORCELAINS! TOYS! GIFTS! JEWELRY! 
30% OFF, postpaid! 171l-page catalog, $2. AM4, 
Box 192, Griffith, IN 46319 


LIMITED EDITIONS by VERMONT CRAFTSMEN! 
Shaker furniture, handwoven articles, quilts, 
clocks, dolls, much more. Catalog $1.00, re- 
fundable with order. ROUTE TWO, Box 627-A3, 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 





SPECIAL GIFTS. Personalized Poems for occa- 
sions, persons. Inspirational verse for con- 
valescents, saddened. Send details, $5.00 ($7.50, 
hand-written by author). 0.C.S.C. Box 433, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. 10708 





1,000 NAME/ADDRESS LABELS, BEAUTIFULLY 
PRINTED. $1.75 postpaid. ELLIS COMPANY, Box 
42354-AM, Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 


MISCELLANY 








INSTANT MEMORY . . . New ways to remember. 
No memorization. Release ‘‘photographic’’ 
memory, Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 





BACKACHE? Relief or no cost. For details, write 
Anderson, Box 301-K, Chicago 60690 





Your name or favorite saying handprinted in 
graceful ARABIC script. Names $3. Sayings $5. 
Naciri, 2414 Pierce 1109W, Nashville, TN 37212. 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 


Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 
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JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! | 
Photographs, information, $1.00. ` Inter-Pacific 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan. 48012 








BOSTON—AUSTIN INSTITUTE, ING: cwilt “soon 
open an Institute in Boston. A therapist who has. 
undergone therapy at the Primal Institute. will be 
in Boston for interviews this: Spring. Contact Aus- 
tin Institute, Inc., 5000 Ton abel Austin, 
Texas 78751 o 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY- Austin Ins! 
tute, Inc., 5009 North Lamar Bivd., Aus’ in, ; 
78751. Staff cid their therapy at Janov 
Institute. $2000 for three-week. inten ive; sul 
sequent groups are $10 each. : 











CATALOGS! Receive many! ie Director 
$2.00. Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and: frame your 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated. brochui 
Levitt, 2364 Satcheider Street, Sron, New 
York 11229 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak; Michigan 48068 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-B Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906 he 








SINGLE BOOKLOVERS,: with members in. 48 
states, gets the cultured  marriage-oriented a 
quainted. Box AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081. 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product li 
50¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Grov 
Mo. 63110 





NEW giant catelog, toys, jewelry, household,’ ab 
motive $2.00 refundable, member NSMA. Barhill, 
512-A King Pi., Landing, N.J. 07850 : 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through int 
national correspondence. lustrated brochure free. 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, -D-1000 Berl 
11, Germany 








INCREASE YOUR IQ WITH NEW BOOK "27. WAYS 
TO IMPROVE YOUR IQ”! ONLY $3.00. MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE! STEFFENS, BOX 524, CRAN: 

FORD, NJ 07016 a 





GURDJIEFF DISCIPLINES conducted by former pu- 
pil at NORTHEON FOREST PRESERVE Box 377, 
Hexenkopf Road, RD 4, Easton, Pa. 18042. Lodg: : 
ings available. 215-258-9559. oe 





RAPISTS ALWAYS FIND VICTIMS. Ready? Self-pro- ` 
tection handbook. $3.00. Imprint, 818-D, 4th St, 
Lewiston, Idaho 83501 





COLOR TELEVISION PROTECTOR. Protects from” 
high voltage surges caused by lightning, fluores- ` 
cent lighting, etc. GUARANTEED. Easy installation: 
$14.95. Electric Products, P.O.B. 13451, Kansas 
City, Missouri, 64199 





LOVERS ONLY: Best Lover Award: & x 10 for 
framing. $1.98 each plus 25¢ mailing: Celebrity 
PR Associates, Dept. L, Box 42073, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44142 





CURIOUS about TRICENTENNIAL? Write Creative 
Archive, P.O. Bax 32314, Washington, D.C. 10007- ` 





HAPPINESS, TRANQUILITY, $UCCESS ASSURED! 
“Quiescent Contemplation": Simplified Meditation 
system, easy instructions, $2. “Uptrend,’ Box 
1441, Fayetteville, Ark. 72701 F 





BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. New. Information: 
Dept. AM4, R.D. 1, Box 409, Coopersburg, Pa: 
18036 : 
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KNITTING—Creative and Individualized. Original 
designs offered as limited editions for both men 
‘and women. Each garment individually styled to Tu July 6 to Friday, August 13, 1976 P , 
your requirements and tastes. Sweaters from uesday, July ; Y: a ' Short, one-week courses in design and 
$100, Dresses from $200. Handspun and Hand- A demanding and satisfying six-week pro- planning — management, interior design, | 
knit garments created from cashmere, alpaca, gram for high school and college students, real estate, transportation, zoning, land de- | 
and camel fibers, the ultimate in finery. Cashmere graduates and teachers who want to learn velopment, air photo analysis, solar heating, | 
blouse, $2500. Brochure upon request. Kyle Spun, about the design and planning professions — communications, human behavior, com- | 
Box 149, East Glacier Park, Montana 59434. architecture, city planning, landscape puters, and resource planning. 
a architecture. Scholarship aid is available. June through August. 
LATE LISTINGS Write or cali Mrs. McManus for details Write or call Mrs. McManus for details. 
(e D: p m Continuing Education Program 
WORKSHOPS & CONFERENCES Harvard Graduate School of Design Gund Hali L37 Harvard Graduate School of Design Gund Hali L37 
— 


Cambridge, Mass. 02138 617/495-2578 Cambridge, Mass. 02138 617/495-2578 
























“Justice 200 Years Later: A Reappraisal of the 

Foundations of American Democracy''—A public 
= conference to be held at Ohio University, Athens, 
» Ohio, July 26-30, 1976, An encounter between the 
-teading scholars and the public on the subject of so- 
“¢lal justice. Lectures, discussions, debates, work- 
“shops open to the public without charge. This pro- 

gram is supported in part by a grant from the Ohio The Garden Book 

Program in the Humanities, a State-based program : 
of the National Endowment for the Humanities. For ee = for Kids 
‘information write; Justice, Workshops, Tupper Hall, : z ; ‘ HE WINDOW GARDEN is a story book, 


ninte HON w j a full color foldout window garden, a 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 45701 package of 200 name-brand vegetable 


seeds with simple instructions for growing 





__|Summer76| _ | 























VACATION RENTALS : Po - them indoors, illustrations, projects, 
5 oe 5 i = : experiments, and a new game board. 
VERMONT SUMMER RENTAL: Bradford Hilltop Re- 3 : : : Bi And when the garden is grown, the 6- 
treat! Modern architectural delight is unique leisure EEH ki foot foldout panorama becomes a beautiful 
living experience! All-electric crescent-shaped home, ah mE + wall poster. A great book for school 
fully furnished, 3 lakes, streams, theater. or solitude : i sy a a Sone fun. 
of commanding site on 60 acres. Month or season, ox 11, hardcover, $5.95 ppd. 


July 1—November 1. Roger Berle, Cliff Island, Maine À ee ne : Send check or money order to 


“04019; 207-766-2827 (collect). 
Port Enterprises, Ltd. 


TRAVEL 14 Prospect St., Newburyport, Mass. 01950 | 


‘JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white sail. 
10 informal days of beachcombing in a tropical 
paradise with congenial shipmates. A great ‘‘get- 
away", ‘barefoot' and casual. No rush, no TV. Full 
crew and captain. From $250. Free adventure book- 
let. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. Box 120, Dept. 
“183, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139 



















“You anticipate story magic 
and artistry from O'Faolain 
and he delivers’”* 


Here are eight new stories by Ireland's 
superb storyteller, encompassing enough 
vitality, shrewdness and eroticism to 
power a couple of novels. “The short 
story is not dead while O'Faolain lives.” 
—N.Y. Times Book Review 



















CLASSIFIED RATES 






Per word (single insertion! 10 word min... 
Fer word 6 times in one contract year 
Per word 12 times in one contract ve 


90c 
8e 













Classified Display: 1 time—$90 per col, inch 
6 times—$S0 per col. inch & 
12 times--$70 per col. inch 






Copy should be received by the 15th of second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must accom: 
pany copy. Adjustments on word count will be made if 
necessary, The Atlantic: reserves the right to refuse adver- 
Hsements which we consider to be of questionable taste 
or tnterit. 













For two or more insertions, payment must be received 
by the Ist of month prior to date of each issue. 









| Post Office Box Number count as two words, Zip code 
J-écunts as one word. We do not accept Atlantic box num- 
bers at this time. H possible, ple end sample or in- 
chide brochure about product/service being advertised 
‘This step will ensure insertion without delay. 













Please write for additional information: 







Jo-Ann Isaacson 
THE ATLANTIC MONTE 

Classified Departme 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02% 








O’FAOLAIN 


hers Weekly 
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1 Marlboro 
LIGHTS 


NEREO TAR NICOT 


Warning: The Surceon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smok:ng Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





At Zenith we'll build your stereo system 
the way we build your TV. 


And that’s a promise. 


Performance, value, dependability. 
That's what you expect in Zenith TV. 
That's what you can expect in 
Zenith stereo systems. 
Performance...» 

Instead of conventional air-suspen- 
sion speakers that can trap deep 
bass sounds inside, Zenith builds 
Allegro speakers with a specially- 
designed Tuned Port. This Tuned 
Port frees bass sounds while keep- 
ing them in phase with mid-ranges 
and trebles. The result is richer, 
more natural sound. 

And the performance of Zenith 
Allegro amplifiers is no less out- 
standing. For example, The Wedge, 
our most advanced modular stereo 


Atiagre Series | Mode GRET 


receiver. In performance it even 
rivals more expensive and compli- 
cated component setups. It delivers 
12 watts of power per channel (min. 
RMS) into 8 ohms, yet total har- 
monic distortion is held te 0.5% or 
tess. (Power Bandwidtn: 40 to 
15,000 Hz.) That’s fine perform- 
ance by any standard. 


Value 
In stereo, unneeded power wastes 
money. 

Zenith Allegro Tuned-Port 
speakers work so efficiently that 
comparable size air-suspension 
speakers need fully twice the ampli- 
fier power to equal Zenith's overall 
sound performance. 

Allegro speakers come in three 
sizes that can be matched to a wide 


selection of Zenith receivers, giving 
you lots of choices to please your 
ears and your budget. 

Every Allegro stereo system in- 
cludes a sensitive AM/FM/Stereo 
FM receiver. And the Allegro line 
offers you a wide range of stereo 
options. Precision record changers 
with Micro-Touch tone arms. Eight- 
track players and player/recorders. 
Cassette player/recorders. Even full 
four-channe! systems. 
Dependability 
We build Zenith Allegro Stereo Sys- 
tems to insure long-lasting reliabil- 
ity. The kind of craftsmanship 
Zenith TV is famous for. 

So if you want the best stereo 
at the best price, pick a Zenith 
Allegro. 

it will be built the way Zenith 
builds TV. And that's a promise. 


“ee 


Alegre Seres IL Mode! GRSA ` 


4liegro Senes ll The Wedge. Mode! GAAS 


Tre Quality goes im before the name goes an” 
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Part I 
The Man 
Who Would 


Be Loved 





We built this Cutlass Supreme Brougham for Bob Reedy 
who feels that being practical is fine— 
as long as he can do it in luxury. 


At heart, the Cutlass Supreme 
Brougham is a practical car: 
sensibly mid-sized, easy to 
maneuver, a snap to park. 

Obviously, these are important 
considerations to a man like Bob, 
who spends lots of time in his car. 

But all that time on the road 
makes a body crave comfort and 
luxury. And that is why Olds gave 
the Cutlass Supreme Brougham 
an interior much like that of the 
98 Regency. 

There’s “loose cushion” look 
seats with velour upholstery; 
sound absorbing deep pile 
carpeting; divided front seat with 
individual controls. 

The 1976 Cutlass Supreme 
Brougham. A most practical way 
to be self-indulgent. 

What’s more, Cutlass Supreme 
Brougham is surprisingly econom- 
ical, too. The standard 250-Six 
with manual transmission got 25 
mpg in the EPA highway test and 
17 in the city test. These mileage 
figures are estimates. The actual 
mileage you get will vary depending 
on your type of driving, your 
driving habits, your car’s condition 
and available equipment. ) 






































(For California EPA figures and 
available power trains, check 
your dealer _ : 

there.) 










1976 CUTLASS 
SUPREME BROUGHAM 





Can we build one for you? 





“As your introduction to membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


The most comprehensive encyc 
of philosophy ever published... — 





~ FOR ONLY 


PUBLISHEPR’S LIST PRICE:$99.50 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL 
You simply agree to buy 
four Club choices within a 
year at substantial savings 
on most books you choose. 





The compie<e contents of the original 
eight-volume $219.5) edition nowina 
handsome four-volume reader’s edition 


0o“ OF THE GREATEST repositories of philo- 
sophica! information available anywhere, 
The Encyclopedia of Philosophy is the only major 
philosophical reference work published in English 
since 1901. 

In this unique 5,000,090-word work can be 
found clear, autmoritative answers to almost any 
question concerning philcsophy — ancient, medi- 
eval and moderr.,, Eastern as well as Western. And 
because the work represents the collaboration of 
more than $00 philosophers and philosophical 
scholars from twenty-four countries, every shade 
of opinion is represented. No thinker or move- 
ment is dismissed as too radical, no issue is scanted 
as too controversial. There are articles, for exam- 
ple, that discussssuch contemporary matters as the 
ethics of suicide and euthanasia and the benefits 
and dangers cf computing machines. 

Clearly, The Encyclopedia of Philosophy be- 
longs in every personal library, particularly in 
homes where there are high school or college stu- 
dents. Up to new its high price has kept it out of 
the reach of mest families. But, as a new member 
of the Book-of4he-Month Club, you may own it 
for less than a tenth of the cost of the original 
eight-volume ecition. Because only a limited num- 
ber of sets have been set aside for this offer, you 
are advised to azt quickly. 


SPECIAL FEATURES AND EDITORIAL FACTS 


e 4200 pages 

© 5,000,000 words 

e Nearly 150€ asticles, 
including 900 oa 
individual philosophers 
© 158-page index 


¢ Paul Edwards, editor 
in chief 

e Editorial Board of 153 
international scholars 

e Contributors: 500 
specialists from 
twenty-four countries 


A SMALL SAMPLING OF THE IDEAS 
AND PHILCSOPHERS IN THESE VOLUMES 


Pain Atheism Semantics The Absolute 
Nothing Free Will Humanism Good and Evil 
Truth Norsense Linguistics Existentialism 
LOCKE WITTGENSTEIN CAMUS NEWTON 
CONFUCIUS  SANTAYANA KANT DESCARTES 
ERASMUS SPINOZA NIETZSCHE HEGEL 
SARTRE THOMAS AQUINAS ARISTOTLE EINSTEIN 


oo RUSSELL PIAGET PLATO KIERKEGAARD 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, 17012 6-AB-5 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send 
me the four-volume reader’s edition of The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
billing me $17.50. I agree to buy at least four Selections or Alternates 
during the first year | am a member, paying in most cases special mem- 
bers’ prices. My membership is canceladle any time after I buy these 
four books. A shipping charge is added to all shipments. 
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FACTS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 


decide whether you want it, ihat Selection may be re- 
iumed at Club expense. 

. Hf sou continue after your trial membership, you will 
carn at least one Bovk-Dividend® Credit for every Selec- 
tion ar Alternate you buy, These Credits enable you to 
acquice for your ibrary a wide variety of books, called: 
Book-Divktends, at astonishing savings ~ at least 70% af 


« You will receive the Book-of-the-Month Ciub News, a 
iiterary magazine published by the Club fifteen times a 
year. The News describes the coming Selection and scores 
of Alternates, and will be sent to you approximately every 
three and a half weeks. 

. if you wish to purchase the Selection, de nothing and R 
wil be shipped te you automatically. 

+ If you do not want the Selection -- or you would like one 
of the Alternates or no book at all — simply indicate your 
decision on the reply form always enclosed with the News 
ang mait it so we receive it by the date specified. 

+ ìf, because of iate mail delivery of the News, you should 
iweeive a Seleciion without having had at least I0 days ta size 


100 Baok-Dividends will be available to choose | from 
every year. i" 

* AL books distributed: by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
are identical to the publishers’ editions in content, format, 
quality. 






publishers’ list prices. Under this unique system, more than ` 
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of few subjects so universally misunderstood. And: a recent 
nationwide survey indicated that misconceptions about profits 
are increasing. Obviously, business is not getting the message 
through. The time is long overdue for some old-fashioned 
plain taik. 


By putting profits to work, companies build new factories, 
modernize existing facilities, enable Americans to compete with 
manufacturers abroad and—most critical—create jobs for our 
people and opportunities for future generations. The company 
that doesn’t make a consistent profit year in and year out withers 
and disappears, and so do the jobs of its employees. 


Most experts agree that our economy will need at least $4 
trillion in new capital during the next 10 years. Unless we plan 
to convert to socialism—and we certainly don’t want to do that— 
a good part of it will have to come from corporate profits. Yet, 
contrary to what most Americans think, corporate profits 

have been shriaking. Today, the rate of profit by U.S. corpora- 
tions is about 5% on sales, less than it was a decade ago. If 
profitability continues to shrink, we can look forward to an era 
of diminished economic growth and fewer jobs. 


And when there is less profit to tax, our federal, state and local 
governments cannot obtain the revenues needed to carry out 
public programs, and the goals we have set for our society will 
be seriously threatened. 


Our company—Allied Chemical—is a good example of profits at 
work. From 197C to 1974, we earned net profits of $436 million 
and plowed back $258 million into business expansion and 
job-creating activities. That’s about 62¢ of every dollar we earn. 
But this creative reinvestment of profits is only part of the story. 
Businesses that are profitable provide much of the support for 
public spending. During this same period, our company paid 
more than $382 million in taxes. Our employees paid 

taxes from their wages, and our stockholders paid taxes on 
their dividends. So, profits are continually recycled for 
everyone’s benefit. 


During the next few months we will be talking publicly about 
corporate profits because we are convinced that an under- 
Standing of this subject by our people is vital to protect America’s 
quality of life. We invite you to read these messages and to 

let us know how you feel about our viewpoint. 


f OE oar eae 


John T. Connor qe C4 nal 


Chairman 
P.O. Box 2245R, Morristown, New Jersey 07960. 
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here will be no more Innocent Bystander col- 

umns from Ed Sissman. 

editing his writing was no task at all. save for an 
occasional lope to the unabridged to ascertain the mean- 
ing of “wodge” or “umbel.” One traveled quickly and 
admiringly through the supple. stylish, meticulously 
groomed prose and dispatched it to the printers. } got 
great pleasure from the frequent lunches where, over 
martinis or Bloody Marys and sandwiches, we would 
talk about his thoughts for the next column and tae one 
after that and about whatinell was happening to human- 
kind. 

He would gangle into the bar, hunched over as if to 
deny his six feet four, blink an owl's blink or two in the 
semidarkness. and fold himself like a carpenters rule 
into his chair. He was a man of courtly gentle- 
ness, and by the time I came to know him, he obvi- 
ously had decided that he had neither the time nor the 
disposition to indulge in petty grudges, personal en- 
mities, or the bother of envy. Except for an occasional 
outbreak of well-expressed outrage. Ed’s notions for the 
column in the early stages of his relationship with The 
Atlantic tended toward the light, the humorous, the nos- 
talgic—his days as a radio Quiz Kid, his hapless and 
brief career as a door-to-door vacuum cleaner salesman. 
the fun and foibles of the ad business, the pleasures of 
driving sports cars and of observing the comings and 
goings of seasons. 

It was not until we had enjoyed many of those planning 
lunches and had come to know each other fairly well 
that the difficult subject came into our discussions. A 
few years before. in 1965, Ed Sissman was discovered to 
have Hodgkin's disease. a form of cancer of the lymph 
glands that, as Ed later wrote, “used to be routinely fa- 
tal.” At one lunch he matter-of-factly explained that if I 
didn’t already know. I should know that he had an ail- 
ment that might take him out of the action. He'd like to 
keep writing the column and a lot more poems. and 
more book reviews for The New Yorker, for as loag as 
he could stay at his typewriter, and anyway. there had 
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Invariably the :ask of 


been some breakthroughs in treatment and he might in 
the end lick the disease. ; 
So we started talking about death. I confessed toca 
corcern that has visited me at many times, one which 
probably afflicts others who, like myself. have never had 
to face up to the explicit threat of extreme pain and: 
death. The uncomfortable suspicion is that I wouldn't be | 
equal to the test, that, jolted by the first grip of the tor- 
turer’s pliers or the first touch of the electrodes to the. 
scrotum, Fd crumple into a babbler, instant Rubashov, a 
fifieen-second patriot, And I wonder, I told Sissman, if T 
woaldn’t crumple in the face of the kind of news the. 
doctors delivered to him. “You can’t possibly tell until 
youre confronted with it.” he said. “You might; i 
yourself surprised.” ean 
“What is it like,” I asked, “to stare down the gun bar- 
rel knowing that the thing’s cocked and a fingét iso 
squeezing the trigger?” “Ill try to tell you.” he said—. 
and subsequently he did. in two remarkable Innocent. 
Bystander columns that were first published in The At-: 
fanfic in January and February 1972. (They are included 
in Innocent Bystander: The Scene from the °70’s, recently ; 
published by Vanguard.) { 
“Somehow, my personal home demonstration of. the : 
fleetingness of life redoubled my perception and enjoy- 
ment of its mutant shapes and shadows,” he wrote in | 
his first “A Little Night Music” column. “Instead of a 
curtain falling, a curtain rose...” : 
For a time the doctors thought they had cured him of 
the disease. But then came “Dr. Hodgkin's second call” 
n 1969. Though he still was to have a few more years, — 
a time in which he showed astonishing courage and pro- 
duced much good prose and poetry, the second was.to 
prove to be the fatal call. He died March 10 at the age | 
of forty-eight. leaving more friends than he knew he 
had and this summing up: “I have been looking down =. 
at the curvature of the earth, at the trajectory of my life 
and death. from a new perspective: from the perspective 
of a tangential line lifting, straight as a contrail, away 
from the earth and myself and all the other things and 
people. It is, and has been. a lonely journey. But so, if 
we only knew it. is every life.” 


(zh 















Polaroids SX-70: 
- Half the wonder is what it does. 
Half is how it does it. 


SX-70 FOLDS DOWN TO A 
COMPACT 1°X 7° X 4”. 













DELUXE MODEL IN 
HANDSOME CHROME 
AND LEATHER. 


FOCUSING WHEEL. THE 
SX-70 WILL FOCUS 
FROM 10.4’ TO INFINITY. 


ELECTRIC SHUTTER 
BUTTON. 


Half the wonder of the SX-70 
is in the picture itself. Brilliant 
color photographs that develop 
in daylight, in minutes, before 
your eyes. 

And half the wonder is in the 
camera. It is almost completely 
automated. Just focus, frame, 
and press the button. It will take 
the picture and hand it to you. 

You can take a picture every 
1.5 seconds for action sequences. 

You can get close-ups from 
only 10.4 inches away. 

With a simple close-up attach- 
ment, you can actualy take a life- 
size picture of the works in your 


Polaroid” and $X-70* 


























watch from 5 inches away. 

The camera is driven by a 
12,000 rpm electric motor. It 
runs on a specially designed 6- 
volt battery built into every film 
pack. 

The lens aperture and shutter 
speed are set automatically for 
correct exposures — flash, natu- 
ral light, or time exposures up to 
14 seconds. 

This single-lens reflex camera 
gives you the ease of through-the- 
lens viewing and focusing. The 
image passes through the picture- 
taking lens up to the viewer by a 


series of mirrors. The picture you 


HINGED MIRRO 
MAKES POSSIB 
THROUGH-THE-LE 
VIEWING. 


FLASHBAR SOCKET. 
SOPHISTICATED ELEC- 
TRONICS SET FLASH 
EXPOSURES AUTOMAT- 
ICALLY AS YOU FOCUS. 


LIGHTEN/DARKEN 
CONTROL. 


ELECTRIC EYE FOR 
AUTOMATIC EXPOSURE 
CONTROL. 


UNIQUE 4-ELEMENT 
LENS. 


MOTOR DRIVEN ROLL- 
ERS PROPEL PRINT 
INTO YOUR HAND. 


see is the picture you will get. 

The SX-70 photograph itself 
is a 15-layer phenomenon that 
comes out hard, flat and dry. 
There is nothing to time, nothing 
to peel, nothing to throw away, 
nothing to do but watch it 
develop. 

The deluxe SX-70 Land cam- 
era is the most revolutionary 
camera Polaroid has ever made. 
Inside, well over 100 inventions 
(each unique to the SX-70) func- 
tion with but one purpose. To let 
you concentrate on the picture 
in your mind instead of the cam- 
era in your hand. 
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WASHINGTON 





-L Having fun in the EOB 


Beginning this summer. the federal 
government will publish a new and un- 
usual series of documents called 
“Weekly Briefing Notes on U. S. Do- 
mestic Developments.” They are a sta- 
Uistician’s dream: a compilation in 
gtaph or chart form of virtually all the 
information available in Washington on 
a host of subjects—from traditional top- 
ies such as “Compensation Per Man- 
Hour” and “Distribution of Electric 
Power” to unusual ones such as “Re- 
cent Movers,” “Obesity,” “Amount of 
Pollutants Released into the Atmo- 
sphere.” “Endangered Species,” “Public 
Attitudes Toward Science and Tech- 
nology,” and “Attendance at Cultural 
> Events.” 

These documents are the brainchild 
and special project of the capital’s most 
prominent odd man out, Vice President 
< Nelson A. Rockefeller. 
= “Pm crazy about charts.” says Rock- 
efeiler, “and I found [on taking office as 
¿Gerald Ford’s appointed Vice President] 
that the President was, too.” So it was 
that Rockefeller set about establishing a 
_ chart room for the White House, which 
could draw upon the various govern- 
ment departments working with na- 
tional statistics and, with the help of a 
_ computer, pull information together for 
easy reference. At first. the weekly 
_ briefing book went only to the President 
and the Vice President (neither of 
whom, confides one aide, can really un- 
derstand the charts): but eventually it 
was shared with presidential assistants, 
and now with the public. Rockefeller’s 
charts may or may not make a genuine 
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contribution to public policy and schol- 
arly research. Their chief significance 
for the moment, however, is as an 
example of the handiwork of the ir- 
repressibly energetic character who 
temporarily hoids a job with no consti- 
tutional responsibilities other than 
presiding over the Senate and being 
available to serve should the President 
become incapaeitated. 

The simple fact is that when he was 
first named to the vice presidency, late 
in August 1974, Rockefeller solved a 
short-run problem for Ford: he broad- 
ened the new Presidents shaky constitu- 
ency and helped encourage the idea 
that there would actually be a Ford Ad- 
ministration distinguishable from the 
discredited regime of Richard M. 
Nixon. Yet Rockefeller’s long and quar- 
relsome confirmation hearings were an 
immediate distraction. Within the White 
House, he came to be regarded as too 
high-powered by half. an overambitious 


intruder who sometimes outshone his 
boss. Soon, with the prospect of Ronald 
Reagan’s challenge looming on the 
Right, Rockefeller became a political li- 
ability in Republican circles; and that 
provided a pretext for Ford to dump 
him as his 1976 running mate. 

If Rockefeller’s sudden dismissal from 
Ford’s 1976 team was intended as a hu- 
miliation and a means of suppressing 
his peculiar energies, it was hardly a 
success. His suite in the Executive Of- 
fice Building is a maelstrom of activity, 
and his removal to the sidelines of the 
Republican battlefield (he is not even 
encouraged to support Ford too loudly) 
has, if anything, freed his time for more 
handiwork, assigned or volunteered. “I 
feel great, and I do little odd jobs,” he 
says with his well-known grin. To him, 
everything is potentially interesting—in- 
cluding a pro forma position as a regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution. (‘We all 
go to meetings and have a good time.”) 





| 











Vice President Nelson A. Rockefeller 
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WASHINGTON 


His own presidential ambitions ap- 
parently quashed again, Rockefeller 
perceives himself as an interloping vis- 
itor in Washington, “a staff assistant to 
the President . . . down here just to be 
helpful.” And the President, perhaps 
partially out of concern over what other 
tasks Rockefeller might dream up for 
himself if left to his own devices, keeps 
giving him assignments. There was the 
commission to investigate CIA activities 
within the United States. and the Presi- 
“dent's Panel on Federal Compensation. 
Originally just a member of the Na- 
tional Commission on Water Quality, 
Rockefeller, on assuming the vice presi- 
dency, became its chairman and guided 
it toward producing a report that he felt 
would balance environmental concerns 
with the needs of industry. 

He was slipped in as a member of 
the Commission on the Organization of 
‘the Government for the Conduct of 
Foreign Policy, a three-year-old project 

hat..was officially chaired by former 

ate Department official Robert D. 
Murphy. “This [commission] was what 
is known as getting out of hand.” Rock- 
efeller explains, “and I was asked to go 

in and try to rescue the operation.” Us- 
ng his own staff, he engineered a re- 
port that was “acceptable to almost ev- 
eryone, but satisfactory to no one” (that 
s, it was mildly critical of Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger and his monop- 
oly role in managing American foreign 
policy). As chairman of the National 
Center for Productivity and the Quality 
of Working Life, he has. among other 
things. launched his own studies of the 
effects of government regulation. When 
the mortgage was about to be fore- 
closed on the Capitol Hill Club, an old 
Republican institution in Washington. 
he raised money to save it. He shrugs 
as he explains: some such workaday 
tasks simply need “more experienced 
Management.” 

Rockefeller is the first to admit that 
there are times when. for all his sincere 
efforts to help, “I become the problem 
instead of the solution to the problem.” 
A case in point is his tenure as vice 
chairman of the Domestic Council 
within the White House. Ford virtually 
turned over that mechanism, which had 
been moribund in the latter days of the 
-Nixon Administration, to Rockefeller, 
allowing him to select most of the key 
staff members and organize priorities. 
The Vice President took his job so seri- 
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ously and aggressively that he began 
stepping on the toes and the pre- 
rogatives of cather White House coun- 


cils, some left over from the Nixon 
years and some newly organized by 
Ford, and offending the Cabinet mem- 
bers in charge of them. Thus came 
well-publicized flaps with Treasury Sec- 
retary William Simon over Rockefeller’s 
proposal (still only timidly supported by 
the President) for an Energy Indepen- 
dence Authority, and with former Com- 
merce Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton. 

In the fall of 1975, during the Ad- 
ministration’s self-conscious attempt to 
show that it was communicating directly 
with the folks m the heartland while re- 
viewing federal programs, Rockefeller, 
as overseer of the Domestic Council, 
was sent out to hold regional “Public 
Forums on Domestic Policy” in Denver. 
Tampa, Austin, Philadelphia, In- 
dianapolis, and Los Angeles. They be- 
came grand day-long extravaganzas, 
with an average of 1000 people hearing 
2000 pages of testimony at each one. 
Only two forums had been completed 
before the announcement. in early No- 
vember, that Rockefeller was out of the 
vice-presidentiai running for 1976. But 
there, just as Ford and his political ad- 
visers were wishing he would disappear, 
was Rockefeller, out front as the White 
House's field investigator. Ultimately. 
he produced a 765-page tome summa- 
rizing his findings, including some that 
were not entirely consistent with the 
Ford policy line (for example, a con- 
clusion that “National Health Insurance 
Is Necessary”). and made nineteen ma- 
jor recommendations for the President’s 
State of the Union message (few of 
which were followed). Last winter. the 
Vice President. by his owm account, 
“withdrew” from an active rele as vice 
chairman of the Domestic Council, a 
title he still holds. 

Although humility is not his strongest 
suit, Rockefeller acknowledges that, 
even after fifteen years as governor of 
New York State and several earlier 
stints in the Washington bureaucracy, 
he had to learn a few lessons in govern- 
mental maneuvering upon returning to 
Washington. For example. take the as- 
signment to study and make proposals 
for the reopening of a science adviser’s 
office in the White House. which Nixon 
had shut down. As is his wont, the Vice 
President called together some of the 
most respected authorities on the sub- 
ject of government science policy for a 
weekend conference in the countryside. 
They came up with an ambitious sug- 


gestion for a new office that would in- 
clude five specialized assistants, But- 
Ford’s staff sent it back, complaining 

that Rockefeller had submitted an “ad- 

vocacy paper” instead of an “options 
paper.” The dissatisfied presidential 

aides developed their own options pa- 

per, which included Rockefeller’s pro- 

posal under the surprising heading of- 
the “Kennedy plan.” (“I guess they fig- 

ured that would be the way to kill it.” 

observes the Vice President with a 

wink.) Eventually it fell to the Domestic 

Council, at a moment when it was un- 

der Rockefeller’s influence. to re-estab- 

lish the science advisers office. Of 

course, it was his original suggestion 

that was implemented: the difference 

was that he went along with the impli- 

cation that the idea had been the Presi- 

dent’s. 

“If you have a sense of humor down ` 
here, everything’s fine.” says Rockefel- 
ler, summing up his Washington experi- 
ences at a moment when he was setting 
off for a series of speeches that ex- 
pressed his own, not necessarily the 
President’s, views on national problems. 
To be sure, that is easier to say, and to 
do, when you are Nelson Aldrich Rock- 
efeller, with a personal fortune of $218.: 
million behind you and. after all these» 
years, a certain segment of the public. 
prepared to take seriously whatever you 
say. Ironically, for all the attempts to 
do him in. Rockefeller is now a man 
who can afford politicaily to have a 
good time, who can indulge his taste 
for flashy charts and redesign the vice- 
presidential seal (the eagle's wings now 
point up instead of down). Instead of» 
fretting over his past mistakes. his cur- 
rent tribulations, and his dreams of 
what might have been—and there are 
plenty of all of those—he is working on 
having the last laugh. 


2. Hard times 


The mysterious caller, referred by a 
mutual friend, has a voice that is solidly 
mid-Atlantic in accent and plaintive in 
tone. He wants to explain that “all that 
glitters is not gold.” that the public has 
a false impression of the glamour and 
rewards attached to his job: he is a 
freshman member of the United States 
House of Representatives. He swears. 
that he is going broke on his salary of 
$42.500 a year and has taken a rather 
unusual step in order to try to make 
ends meet: he sleeps in his office on 
Capitol Hill. Some people might make 
effective political hay for themselves out 








as T= Mercedes-Benz 300D has 
OOA quietly chanzed the rules of 


the automobile game. This 5-cyl- 


inder Diesel automobile offers a 
unique combination of perform- 
ance, luxury, economy and quality. 
It is the most ocwerful, the most 
complete and the swiftest Diesel 
passenger car ever sold. Since 
Mercedes-Benz inzroduced the first 
production Diesel passenger car 40 
years ago, that is only fitzing. 


No tune-ups— ever 


Consider the benefits of this 
- Mercedes-Benz. The 300D uses 
economical Diesel fuel. Country- 
wide, every galion averages 4¢-7¢ 
less than regular gasoline. 

Diesel fuel also has more en- 
ergy per gallon than gasoline, so 
every gallon mot cnly costs you less, 
it takes you farther. And, Diesel 
fuel is plentiful. Thousands and 
thousands of stetions sell 
it all across America. 










The 5-cylinder.300 Diesel achieved EPA 
mileage estimates of 28 mpg (highway) 
and 22 mpg (city). While your mileage 
depends on-how and where you drive and 
your car’s condition, compare these 
estimatăs. to any full-sized sedan. 


Aishe plus: With the 300D 
you can forget about that expen- 
sive automotive custom known as 
the conventional tune-up. Because 
it has no spark plugs, points, dis- 
tributor, condenser or carburetor, 
the Mercedes-Benz 300D. never, 
ever, needs one. 

One»more thing. While the 
300D is-not as big, not-as-heavy 
and not as thirsty as most full-sized 
sedans, this~5-passenger automo- 








bile is every bit as practical and 
comfortable. After all, it is a 
Mercedes-Benz. 


The forerunner’s reward 


Over the past five years Mercedes- . 
Benz automobiles have held their 
value better than any other make 
of luxury car sold in America. It 
stands to reason that the 300D will 
be no exception. After all, since 
this automotive forerunner is years 
ahead today, it is bound to be a 
sound asset while the others are 
trying to catch up tomorrow. 
The incomparable Mercedes- 
Benz 300D sedan. An engineering 
milestone which has 
quietly advanced passen- 
ger car design a giant step. 


Mercedes-Benz | 


Engineered like no other car 
in the world. . 
Mercedes Benz 1976 <. 









What the passenger car should be coming to: The incoraparable Mercedes-Benz 300D. 











WASHINGTON 

of such behavior—devotion to duty, par- 

imony on the public’s behalf, and all 
-that—but this man, in his forties, de- 
clines to let his name be published. He 
is frankly embarrassed about his living 
arrangements, concerned that his con- 
stituents. many of whom. of course, 
¿earn far less, will not understand, or 
that some of his colleagues in Congress 
will think him a bit odd. 

“When he was first elected, in 1974, 
the congressman and his wife made a 
decision that she would not move to 
Washington with him. They felt it 

would be too disruptive to make their 
two children change schools, especially 
since one of them would soon be ready 
for college; and besides, the relative 
proximity of his district to Washington 
and his concern for building his politi- 
cal standing there meant that he would 
be traveling back and forth often (three 
times a week on the average. as it 
worked out). 

He initially tried living in two differ- 
ent small apartments close to the House 
office buildings, but each cost almost 
$400 a month: one. he found, was dirty 
and had “too many young people,” the 
other unsafe and had “more dogs than 
people.” And he felt he could not af- 
ford the rent with all his other bills: 
$525 a month for his mortgage and 
other loans back home; $150 a month 
for renting a car (his previous job, be- 
fore he was elected to Congress, had 
provided him with a free one); $135 a 
month on utilities: at least $90 a week 
for. food both in Washington and at 
home: $1000 a year for property taxes, 
and another $1500 for state and local 
Income taxes, not to mention federal 
taxes. Then there is the travel not cov- 
ered by his official House allowance, 
plus the entertainment of friends and 
supporters from home who visit him in 
Washington. (“The constituents don’t 
realize there’s no such thing as a free 
dunch or a free flag.") He claims not to 
have been able to afford any new 
-clothes since his election. 

_ When Congress voted itself. along 
with other federal employees, a 5 per- 
cent cost- -of-living increase last year 
(raising the effective salary to $44,625), 
he gave his away to charity, because he 
believes it is improper for legislators to 
increase their own compensation for a 
term to which they have already been 
elected. For others, who still have a 
1974 campaign debt to work off, he as- 
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sumes that the situation 


Several months ago, feeling frustrated 
and angry, the congressman approached 
the superintendent in charge: of his of- 
fice building to ask whether by chance 
it was permitted for a congressman to 
bed down in his own suite. “Join the 
crowd.” he was told: there were already 
four or five other members doing the 
same. (Their identities are well con- 
cealed and protected by their friends.) 
So he replaced the government-issue 
couch in his: private office with a con- 
vertible sofa bed (monthly ‘rental: $26) 
and moved his suitcase into the closet. 

It is not, he insists, an idyllic exis- 
tence: he generally works until about 11 
P.M. and then tries to get to sleep. By 1 
A.M.. however, the cleaning men arrive 
in the hallways. only to be followed by 
cleaning women at 3. His alarm clock, 
he says, is the mailman, who throws his 
bundles against the door at 6:45 every 
morning. The congressman uses the 
showers in the House gym in the morn- 
ing. sometimes after a quick game of 
paddleball. There he sees other mem- 
bers and wonders whether they are the 
ones who also live in their offices; but 
the subject is not discussed. He says 
that he usually tries to eat a hearty 
breakfast and lunch in the House cafe- 
terias. because his customary dinner 
consists only of fruit and soft drinks 
from his office refrigerator. During one 
week in March, he never went out of 
doors between Monday morning and 
Thursday afternoon. When his wife 
comes to towa on special occasions, 
they take a room in a motel. 

He already has second thoughts about 
having announeed for re-election—“But 
then, if I didn’t, what about all these 
Bicentennial speeches I give about the 
need for people to participate in their 
government?” If he is re-elected this 
year, he says. “I’ve got to think of 
something else. Maybe I could rent a 
room in somebody's home.” But the 
only long-range solution, he believes. is 
for Congress to have a raise, a big one, 
to $50,000 a year or more. “We should 
take our case to the public and show 
them this would not be a wasted ex- 
penditure... . We don’t want to en- 
courage only the wealthy to come down 
here: we need a good cross section.” 

As for the federal judges, a number 
of whom recenily filed a lawsuit in the 
U. S. Court of Claims charging that in- 
flation has crastically and uncon- 
stitutionally reduced the value of their 
$42,000-a-vear salaries, the congressman 
and his colleagues generally find “dif- 





ven worse. ferent considerations”: 








judges are not, — 
for the most part, required to maintain 
homes away from home: they don’t 
work the same long hours: and their 
expenses are lower. Surely the average 
federal judge’s chambers would accom- 
modate a nice big sofa bed: and their 
mail probably doesn’t come nearly as 
early. 


3. Closed for business (almost) 


Thirteen hundred civil servants left 
the national headquarters of the Selec- 
tive Service System in Washington and 
its regional offices around the country 
on Friday evening, February 27, never — 
to return to their desks. They had been ` 
“riffed” out of their jobs (which is what 
happens to government employees 
when they are the victims of a “reduc- 
tion in force”). At the same time, tele- 
grams arrived at the office of Byron V. 
Pepitone, director of Selective Service. 
from each state headquarters; they an- 
nounced the disposal of property and 
shrinking of operations, effective Febru- 
ary 28. That was the day when the fa- 
mous bureaucracy for drafting young — 
men into the military went officially — 
into what the Pentagon calls Deep a 
Standby status. aR 

A few years ago demonstrators were — 
still being taken to federal court for 
breaking into local draft board offices 
and desecrating the files. There no 
longer exists a single such office in the“ 
country where that crime could be com- 
mitted. The 14,000 draft board mem- 
bers, the “neighbors” who passed on 
every registrant’s prospects during the 
last several decades—presidential ap- 
pointees who served without pay—will | 
be thanked sometime this summer and 
told that their services are no longer 
needed. The system’s manpower pool,. 
kept track of by a computer in Alexan- i. 
dria, Virginia, now includes only thes 
names of young men born between 
1953 and 1956. Young men turning 
eighteen are no longer required to reg- 
ister at all; the millions of men who 
have draft cards need not carry them 
{although it is still formally a federal 
offense, punishable by five years in 
prison or a $10,000 fine or both, to 
burn or otherwise destroy them). A 
budget that reached $100 million at its 
peak, in fiscal year 1972, is down at 
present to $6.8 million. Further re- 
ductions are planned, and by September 
30, 1977, the Selective Service System is- 


scheduled to have only 100 full-time — 


employees. 






















Conscription besing the inherently 
< controversial issue that it is, Selective 
Service has a colorful histery in Amer- 
“jea. Its dramatic high pont came on 
“October 16, 1940. when. after Congress 
had passed the naton’s first peacetime 
draft law, 17 milien men between the 
Sages of twenty-one and thirty-five regis- 
‘tered on a single day. Two weeks later, 
~ Secretary of War Henry Stimson, blind- 
“folded, drew the frst lottery numbers 
“out of an enormous goldfish bowl and 
< handed them over to President Franklin 
CD. Roosevelt, who announced the re- 
sults on a live radic broadeast. The low 
point may have been on June 4, 1971, 
when Selective Service Director Curtis 
| W. Tarr—successo~ to the venerable 
Lewis B. Hershey, who had been forced 
out by President Nixon ia 1970 after 
“twenty-nine years as head of the draft— 
decked an anti-Vietnam War protester 
i who had broken into his office in an ef- 
fort to handcuff him and make a citi- 
--zen’s arrest. Now, few peeple pay any 
attention. 
~ Today’s decliae, and near dis- 
appearance, of Selective Service is the 
- result of the 1970 report of the Presi- 
“-dent’s Commission on an All-Volunteer 
Armed Force, chaired by former De- 
fense Secretary Thomas S. Gates, Jr— 
one of the few presidential commissions 
“of recent years whose advice was 
‘heeded. It said that a volunteer force in 
the United States was not only possible 
but also preferable to one that included 
“many unwilling conscripts; and it 
adopted an approach recommended by 
one of its more forceful members, con- 
servative economis: Milten Friedman. 
He proposed recruiting scldiers by of- 
fering higher salames anc special bo- 
nuses to compete with other wages and 
opportunities in the free-market econ- 
omy. Thus began what Pepitone, him- 
self a thirty-one-year Air Force veteran 
and director of Selective Service for the 
last four years, cals “a great social ex- 
periment.” 
Although many skeptics shook their 
~heads over the prospect, the Pentagon 
reported last fall that the experiment is 
‘working, that the country can get along 
for now with the volunteers and the re- 
< serves. As a result, the one-day national 
“registration scheduled for March of this 
year, with the cooperation of the Amer- 
‘an Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
‘Wars, was canceled. Under its Deep 
Standby guidelines, Selective Service 
will now train &5C specially designated 
reserve officers whe, in forty-eight four- 
hour. drills and ore two-week summer 
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<- The introduction of our Smith-Corona® 
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Snap! Now a worn ribbon can be replaced 
by afresh ribbon in just 3 seconds. 
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look of executive typewriting), and correction © 
cartridges that correct errors in a snap, our : 
cartridge ribbons have ushered in a far more | 
flexible system of typing. : 
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our cartridge. you should know that we spent | 
a great deal of time fussing over our cartridge 
typewriter. 
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electric portable and you ll receive atypewriter 
engineered to the same standards that helped 
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camp session a year. will be taught how 





to launch conscription agan in time of 


emergency. As envisioned by Selective 
Service. an emergency dreft would in- 
clude none of the special deferments 
that became so controversial and were 
discredited in the 1960s. ft would in- 
volve a lottery. and the youngest regis- 
trants. rather than the oldest. would be 
called first. According to official esti- 
mates. the new system, manned by the 
reservists. would take 110 days after the 
passage of a draft law to produce the 
first inductees for the miliary. and 150 
days to produce 100.000 of them. (In 
1966, the peak vear of the Vietnam 
draft. 382.010 men were inducted.) The 
dismantling goes much further than the 
post-World War H cancellation of the 
draft in 1947. which lastec only a year 
before tensions in Europe built again. 

Pepitone, still ensconced in his sixth- 
floor director's sure two blocks from 
the White House. is a prince without a 
realm. A sepulchral silence has fallen 
on the rows of empty desks at Selective 
Service headquarters. One of the few 
ongoing activities in the building is the 
Reconciliation Service. which runs the 
alternative work program for the 12.000 
deserters and draft evaders who have 
already been cleared through President 
Ford's Clemency Board, the Defense 
Department. and the Justice Depart- 
ment, (Predictably. the Vietnam-era re- 
sisters are not the most popular group 
among old-line Selective Service people. 
One member of the Reconciliation Ser- 
vice calls the Clemency Board referrals 
“the little honeys.” and another offers a 
visitor a copy of the board's minority 
report. which criticizes the majority and 
staff for “very biased pro-amnesty 
views.”) 

“There is a strong feeling in the rank 
and file [of Selective Service employ- 
ees}? says Pepitone. who agrees with 
them, that “a mistake has been made. It 
is a matter of national preparedness.” 
Even though a future war night require 
an entirely diferent kind of man- 
power—fewer infantrymen and un- 
trained. unspecialized personnel—Pept- 
tone objects as a matter o” principle to 
abandonment of the draf and of the 
obligation to register. “We ask too Hide 
ef our young people. in my judgment.” 

Pepitone and the former clerks of lo- 
cal draft boards. now out of work. are 
not the only ones who heave raised an 
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demilitarized zone. The visitors 





larm over Deep Standby. Conservative 
embers of Congress argue that the 
‘ord Administration has simply taken a 
politically expedient course of action by 
orcing such drastic cuts in the Selective 
service budget this election year. Con- 


-gressman F. Edward Hebert, Democrat 


fLouisiana, the deposed chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
who. remains chairman of its investiga- 
ions subcommittee, recently held hear- 
ngs which indicate that the decision to 
ismantle may have been forced on the 


‘Defense Department by an overeager 
Office of Management and Budget. 


Drawing on testimony from Tarr, now 


chairman of the Defense Manpower 
Commission, who maintains that annual 


registration and classification of draftees 
s-still needed. Hebert charges that the 
elective Service cutbacks present “an 
unacceptable risk to our national secu- 


“rity.” 


General Hershey, the man who sent 


out the unwelcome “greeting” to 
draftees for so many years. is now 


ighty-two years old and living in re- 
irement in Bethesda, Maryland. He 
ays, “I can’t help but have a great deal 
f anxiety, because I know something 
about what it takes to get back into 
siness once you get out... . Money 
$. now very important. But when you 
et into an emergency, and there’s a 
juestion of whether the nation will sur- 
vive, it’s time that counts. And you 
can’t buy time.” 
~SANFORD J. UNGAR 


SOUTH KOREA 


Last year was the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the outbreak of the Korean 
War. The Republic of South Korea 








celebrated the occasion by inviting a 
“succession of American veterans of that 
war to Korea to marvel at the changes 


n the cities and the countryside, and to 


< go home and spread the word about the 


threat of renewed war from across the 
were 
not-exposed to the bitter complaints of 
President Park Chung Hee’s opponents 
about the lack cf political freedom. Nor 
were. they invited to spend much time 
nthe tightly controlled universities. 





where subversion is such an obsession 


that even study of the Old Testament is 


“regarded with suspicion. 


In addition to being given the chance 


to visit old (and mostly unrecognizable) 
battlefields. the veterans saw astonishing 
evidence of a country forging through 


the slough of international recession 





with a single-minded determination to 
build an economic and military base 
that will stand up to anything that may 
be thrown against it when the Ameri- 
cans finally pack their bags and go 
home. The Koreans hope that won't 
happen earlier than 1980. 

South Korea’s growth is spectacular 


and exciting and even, for those who 


have not seen it, hard to believe. For 
many years after World War H the 
country stagnated. After August 1945, 
when, as a military convenience only, 
and in conformity with the agreement 
reached a month earlier at Potsdam, the 
Russians began to supervise the surren- 
der of the Japanese troops in the North 
and the Americans performed a similar 
function in the South, the 38th parallel 
cleaved Korea into two roughly equal 
parts. The line followed no social, eco- 
nomic, or geographic perimeter. With 
monstrous injustice, it cut through hills 
and valleys, farms and villages, leaving 
the country’s mines and industries in 
the North and most of its farmlands 
and people in the South. 

Instead of the independence that had 
been promised at the Cairo conference 
in 1943, the Koreans, after forty years 
of Japanese occupation, found their 
land divided into two ideologically op- 
posed camps. No messages passed along 
the telephone lines. No automobiles or 
trucks or pedestrians used the roads. 
Until 1946, when the U.S. forces 
brought in LSTs and stationed them in 
the ports of Inchon and Pusan, where 
their generators supplied light and 
power, South Korea depended on the 
North for its supply of electricity. To 
exact payment, the North frequently 
threw switches, plunging the South into 
discomfort. economic disadvantage, and 
darkness. There. figuratively. for nearly 
twenty years it remained, devastated by 
the war that began in 1950 and ended 
in 1953. its cities. swollen by millions of 
penniless refugees, its agriculture pov- 
erty-ridden, and its industry all but 
nonexistent. 


Leaping ahead 


Yet today the crippled veteran who 
used to hobble along so painfully on an 
American crutch is performing feats of 
industrial acrobatics rarely seen any- 
where before. Scuth Korea in the mid- 
1970s is reminiscent of Japan in the 
early 1960s. Because the ceiling of ex- 
pectation used to be so low. the devel- 
opment is all the more impressive. The 





per capita income in 1960 was less than — 









$100. Last year it was well over $500. — 
By the industrialized world’s standards: « 
wages are very low, and the conven- 
tional trappings of affluence—the auto- 
mobile, the TV set, and the washing. 


machine, so widely sought during Ja- 


pan’s rise to prosperity—are still rare. 
treasures here. In more fundamental 
ways, however, in housing, health, com- 
munications, food, clothing, and educa- 
tion, Korea has leaped ahead. 

Seoul used to be a stark slum. It has 
grown into one of the world’s biggest, 
busiest, and best-dressed cities, with a 
population of 6.5 million, a subway sys- 
tem, and a first-rate bus network. To 
anyone who knew the city as it was, it 
is all but unrecognizable. The palaces, 
two of the city gates, the railway sta- 
tion, the Capitol. and the buildings 
around it are the only familiar lands © 
marks that remain to persuade the vis- 
itor that this high-rise city is really. 
Seoul. The Royal Asiatic Society issues 
maps so that visitors may trace their 
steps through the past, and here and 


there the explorer, if he is lucky, may. 


find the narrow, twisting alleyways that 
were once so characteristic of the city. < 

The unpaved track that led from 
Seoul to Pusan, the southern port, has 
become a four-lane express highway. - 
Pusan itself. which used to be one of 
Calcutta’s rivals in the slum league, has. 
sprung to life as a major industrial cen- 
ter. In addition to the express highway; 
a double-track railway links Pusan with © 
Seoul, and airplanes shuttle between the. 
two cities, with piped Western music to. 


entertain the travelers and announce- 


ments in English as well as Korean. 

Just up the east coast from Pusan is 
Ulsan. It was a fishing village in March 
1972, when the ground was broken for 
a shipyard. Twenty months later the 
new yard, the world’s biggest and most 
modern, delivered its first 260,000-ton 
tanker. The yard has the capacity to 
build million-tonners, if anyone is inter- 
ested, but with tankers now a glut on 
the market it is engaged mostly in con- 
structing relatively small general cargo 
ships. The slump has not caused undue 
worry: the average skilled worker in the 
shipyards receives about $150 a month, 
and there are no unions and no strikes. 
Years ago, when the Japanese shipyards 
were grabbing the world market, they 
planned to undercut their international ` 
competitors’ prices by about one per- 
cent; Hyundai, the Korean shipbuilders, . 
aim to stay 5 percent below the world. 
market price. 
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One of the greatest documents 
ever written. And 21 million 
Americans can’t read it. Ora 

ballot. Orahelp wantedad. Ora 
job application form. 

Why? Because reading 
‘and books were never a part of 
» their lives. 

RIF is changing that. RIF is 
Reading Is Fundamental, a 
national non-profit program 
that gives kids the incentive, 
and the books. Books they can 
choose for themselves, and 
keep for their own. 

Right now, there are over 
400 local, community RIF proj- 
ects all over America helping 
children help themselves to 
read. 

But to keep going, and 
keep helping, we need your 
help. In this significant Bicen- 
tennial year, RIF (as an official 
Bicentennial program) wantsto 
get 25 million books into the 
hands of 5 million kids. 

That’s why we’re asking 
$< you to send a tax deductible 

-donation to RIF, Box 23444, 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

If America is to grow up 
thinking, Reading Is Funda- 
mental. 


if America is to grow up thinking, 


READING IS FUN. DAMENTAL 





SOUTH KOREA 

Hyundai lacks the in-depth experi- 
ence of the Japanese zaibatsu (conglom- 
erates). It lacks nothing in enterprise, 
however. A few miles from the superb 
little nataral sort around which the 
shipyard has been built is the Hyundai 
Motor Compary’s new plant. The first 
“all-Korean” car, the Pony, rolled off 
the assembly line last December 1, and 
this year abort 100,000 will follow. 
With George Turnbull, formerly man- 
aging director ef British Leyland, as its 
foster-father. tke car has a Japanese 
Mitsubishi engme and is designed by 
Giorgette Giug:argo, who also designed 
the Alfasud and Alfa Romeo’s Alfetta 
GT. It will have its first overseas canter 
in Africa and the Middle East, and 
then, if all goes well, will move at a 
gallop into the small-car market in 
more sophisticated areas. Since wages 
paid to Hyuncai’s auto workers are 
only one quarter to one third of those 
paid in Japan. Turnbull is complacent. 
“We believe we can be competitive ev- 
erywhere.” he szys. 

Being compet tive everywhere is what 
the Korean industrial revolution is all 
about. In 1960 Korea sold only $30 mil- 
lion worth of goods abroad. A decade 
later the $1 billion figure was in sight. 
In 1973 the total was $3.27 billion, and 
Korea, lacking <lmost all raw materials, 
was well on the way to balancing ex- 
ports against imports. Then came the 
shock of the oil price increase. The cost 
of oil imports rese from $312.5 million 
in 1973 te more than $1 billion in 1974. 
Last year it reeched $1.5 billion, and 
exports, though continuing to grow, fell 
short of the $6 billion goal. Adversity 
appears only to have made the govern- 
ment try harder The country has even 
begun to export iabor. 

Last fall 500 Korean drivers picked 
up a fleet of trucks in Spain and drove 
them to Iran, ga:hering merchandise on 
the way. Exports to Iran jumped by 238 
percent to $56 million in the first half 
of last year. anc under the terms of a 
new agreement, 5200 Korean techni- 
cians will go there to work in trans- 
portation, communications, medicine, 
farming. and fisheries. By 1980 trade 
between the twc countries is expected 
to reach $2 billicn. With both the Japa- 
nese and the U.S. markets faltering, 
Korea succeeded in increasing its sales 
throughout the Middle East to $131 
million, a 223 pe-cent gain for the year, 
and in Europe aotched a gain of 38 





percent to $412 million, an even more 


remarkable effort in view of the de- 
pressed state of the market there. 

Government leaders believe that they 
are in a race against time. not merely to 
turn Korea into a significant industrial 
power as quickly as possible, but also to 
create overnight a defense industry that 
will supply virtually all of the country’s 
needs. except front-line aircraft. by 
1980. The bills for the 1975 supplemen- 
tal budget and the 1976 budget, which 
came before the National Assembly last 
October, provided for a 56 percent in- 
crease in defense expenditure in 1975 
over 1974 and another 52 percent in- 
crease in 1976. Koreans did not seem to 
find the increases startling, although 
more than 34.5 percent of the budget, 
or 6.4 percent of the gross national 
product, will now be devoted to de- 
fense. 

In ail of the plans for the creation of 
a defense industry, Hyundai plays a 
very significant part. At a discreet dis- 
tance over the hill from its Ulsan ship- 
yard, Hyundai has its naval yard. 
“Could you build a nuclear sub- 
marine?” one of Hyundai’s top officials.” 
was asked. “Yes,” he replied. 


“Mandate of Heaven” 


Old soldiers do not fade away in Ko- 
rea. They go into industry or govern- 
ment. Everything is subordinated to the 
twin needs of defense and industrial 
growth. Government. industry. and the 
military are so carefully interlocked that 
nothing short of war will be allowed to 
disrupt or delay the national effort, 
which is regarded as essential if the- 
universally accepted threat from the 
North is to be contained. Korea, Inc. is 
a much more tightly controlled con- 
glomerate than Japan ever was. 

The fall of the Thieu regime in South 
Vietnam last year taught the Korean 
government lessons that no amount of 
protest from civil liberties groups in the 
United States, or anywhere else, will in- 
fluence in the slightest. “When a gov- 
ernment is too weak, you say it is hope- 
less,” said Shinyong Nho, the vice 
minister for foreign affairs. “When we 
are firm, you say we are too strong. We 
don't want to be harsh on our students, 
but if a student does something know- 
ingly in the interests of North Korea. 
that involves national security. You may 
take this as an excuse, but that is our 
thinking.” 

Nothing will change it. The Korean 
War ended so long ago that memories 












might be expected tc have faded, espe- 
cially among the younger generation 
who worry about the lack of civil liber- 
ties and-complam about corruption. Yet 
even the most vehement critics of Presi- 
dent Park -give unqaalified support to 
the national efor The motion that 
“there isa real threat from the North is 
pervasive and constantly revaved by re- 
peated: bombast from the “peerless pa- 
triot national here, very victorious, 
iron-willed genius cemmancer and ge- 
nius military strategist” Kim Il Sung, 
= who rules Norh Korea with a hand 
that makes Park’s seem light 

Indeed, in a way, Kim's posturings 
and invective are something of an asset 
for the Park governraent. Given the pa- 
ternalistic and absolatist nature of Ko- 
rean society, the mass of the people are 
unmoved by the minority who complain 
about authoritarian rule. While he en- 
joys. the Mandate of Heavea—and Park 
surely does—the emperor is the em- 
peror. Nevertheless. Kim’s bellicosity is 
‘a constant reminder to the entire south- 
ern population that the belt-tightening 
austerities and rigorous security de- 
manded of it are essential. 

The threat itself in its various forms 
is real enough. and events of recent 
years have convinced the overwhelming 
majority of Seuth Koreans that the 
course charted by Park is the only safe 
one to follow. The american modus vi- 
vendi with China end the withdrawal 
and collapse in. Indochine reinforced 
the view that alliances and great and 
powerful friends were no substitute for 
self-sufficiency and iron discipline. 

As early as 1972, Korea swallowed its 
deep and old resentment o? Japan and 
began to invite large-scale Japanese in- 
vestment. Enthusiasra cooled when Mrs. 
Park was assassinated in August 1974 
by a Korean domicled in Japan. Still, 
Japanese investment now totals over 
$500 million (more than double the 
U.S. figure of $206 millior) and gives 
Tokyo a vested economic interest in ad- 
dition to its strategsc interest in South 
Korea’s future. The interest is likely to 
continue. Korea buys more from Japan 
than from anyone ese and continues to 
offer outside investors a large supply of 
industries, cheap serniskillec labor, ade- 
quate land for new plants. and a full 
range of government incentives. No 
doubt the time will come, # South Ko- 
rea’s ambitions are achieved, when the 
two economies will »ecome competitive. 
At the momert they are complemen- 
tary. 

All of Seoul’s plans for economic 














growth depend. of course. on the estab- 
lishment of its own modus vivendi with 
the North, or the development of suf- 
ficient indigenous and military strength 
in the South to deter any attack. At- 
tempts to embark on a political dia- 
logue as a prelude to ultimate reunifica- 
tion began in 1972 and at first made 
some progress. The two parties agreed 
to deal with humanitarian issues 
through their Red Cross societies and to 
discuss reunification in a North-South 
coordinating committee. Seven meetings 
of the Red Cross societies were held be- 
tween August 1972 and July 1973 in 
Seoul and Pyongyang alternately before 
breaking down after the northerners 
protested against the “atmosphere” in 
Seoul. Although meetings have con- 
tinued, no progress has been made. 

The meetings of the coordinating 
committee were. in the end, even less 
fruitful. If anything, they exacerbated 
existing tensions and suspicions. Instead 
of conferring, the two countries are now 
engaged in large-scale military prepara- 
tions while they maneuver diplomat- 
ically to gain international advantage. 


“Special operations” 


Two mass migrations of refugees 
from {North to South, the first in 1945 
and the second during the Korean War. 
have resulted in such an imbalance of 
population between the Koreas (16 mil- 
lion in the North, compared with 34 
million in the South) that it ms not easy 
to envisage how reunification can be 
achieved on mutually acceptable terms. 
The South would be glad to put the is- 
sue to test on a one-for-one vote. The 
North for a long time put great store on 
its ideological expectations: the people 
of the South would revolt ‘against the 
Seoul regime. and in the ensuing war of 
national liberaticn the forces of reaction 
would be overthrown and the Koreas 
would be reunited. 

This was the Vietnam formula. But. 
again, South Korea is not South Viet- 
nam. There is not a populated rural 
area, not a hilltop village. without its 
police post. Moreover, the villagers are 
conservative and just as firmly anticom- 
munist as their countrymen who live in 
the cities. When the major drift from 
the countryside to the cities began, the 
government understood that a dis- 
satisfied peasantry could be extremely 
dangerous. In 1970 it began the New 
Village Movement. This was both polit- 
ical and economic, and designed not 
merely to improve living standards but 
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SOUTH KOREA 


also to improve control. It appears to 

have been very successful. The govern- 

ment claims that the average farm fam- 

ily now earns about $2500 a year, which 

is substantially above the national per 
capita income. 

Nevertheless, the North Koreans have 
persisted with their efforts to infiltrate 
and to subvert the rural areas of the 

South. Among the 40,000 agents and 
“commandos said to have been trained 
in the North for special operations in 
“the South are eight battalions consisting 
cof northerners together with southerners 
~ who have moved north. Highly trained, 
heavily equipped, and liberally supplied 
with money. each battalion has been as- 
- signed a province in South Korea for its 
operations. The agents have found the 
demilitarized zone too difficult to cross 
since about 1971, when overland infil- 
trations virtually ceased. Nowadays they 
come mostly by sea in one of the fleet 
of eighty-foot, thirty-knot boats which 
the North has built for the purpose of 
infiltration, artfully making sure that 
they are all but indistinguishable from 
South Korean fishing boats. 
~The agents’ tasks vary. but included 
among them are making contact with 
friends or relatives (there are at least 6 
million North Koreans living in the 
South), transmitting intelligence, estab- 
lishing cells, creating guerrilla bases in 
the mountains, and carrying out com- 
mando actions. 

They have met with little success. 
The reward for turning in an infiltrator 
is high and the punishment for failing 

to do so heavy. One southerner who 
had gone north during the Korean War 
returned to his wife and grown-up sons 
to begin his clandestine operations. 
They hid him for two days while they 
tried to persuade him to surrender. 
When he refused, they went to the po- 
ice and gave him away. 
~ Diplomatically, the South suffered a 
etback last November when the UN 
General Assembly approved two con- 
tadictory resolutions on the Korean 
question, reflecting the viewpoints of 
oth. sides. The resolutions agreed in 
xpressing hope for a resumption of the 
North-South dialogue and the dis- 
solution of the UN command. It was 
the first time that North Korea had won 
any sort of UN endorsement for its ap- 
proach to the unsettled issues on the 
peninsula—a peace treaty negotiated by 
© North Korea and the United States 
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alone and the withdrawal of American 
troops from the South—but, more to the 
point, it indicated how strongly Pyong- 
yang had improved its standing with the 
Third World at Seoul’s expense. Kim H 
Sung will go personally to Sri Lanka in 


August for the meeting of the non- 
aligned countries, with the expectation 
that next time the Korean issue is de- 
bated in the UN, he will carry the day. 
And well he may. The resolution in fa- 
vor of North Korea was carried by 54 
votes to 43 with 42 abstentions. almost all 
of them from the Third World. 

Abcut the time Pyongyang and Seoul 
were holding their first meetings to dis- 
cuss the long-term goal of peaceful uni- 
fication, northern military strategists be- 
gan to explore the possibility of 
infiltrating troops under the demilita- 
rized zone. In November 1973, South 
Korean army officers in the southern 
part of the zone began to hear repeated 
underground explosions. A year later 
they discovered the first of two tunnels 
running from the North into the south- 
ern sector. The second, much larger 
tunnel was discovered just at the time 
the North Vietnamese were moving into 
the final assault phase of the war in 
Vietnam, giving rise to new fears that 
Pyongyang was about to take the offen- 
sive. Kim Il Sung, it is believed in 
Seoul, was dissuaded only by strong 
Russian and Chinese discouragement, 
and immediate fears of renewed war 
were relieved, if not fully dispelled. 

As part of its war of nerves. however, 
the North is still keeping its military 
options open. “There has been a steady 
and marked upgrading—qualitative and 
quantitative—of North Korea's armed 
forces,’ says General Richard Stilwell, 
commander of the U.S. forces in Korea 
and the &th Army. “Construction of 
hardened naval bases and airfields 
proximate to the demilitarized zone 
have been paralleled by force deploy- 
ments there.” 


Hazard 


In other words, the North Koreans 
have progressively moved their 130-mil- 
limeter guns and their FROG missiles 
into heavily reinforced pasitions along 
the demilitarized zone. They have built 
combat airfields with undergrcund shel- 
ters close to the line (Seoul is less than 
five minutes’ flying time from the near- 
est field). have tunneled into the cliff 
face along the coasts to provide bomb- 
proof bays for their military assault 
craft, and. like :he South Koreans. are 


building. their own military. equipment, 
including what. are described in Seoul 
as “primitive” submarines. 

In the short term, war could come by 
inadvertence, although this is not likely. 
The secret Taejon agreement. signed by 
the United States and the Republic of 
Korea during the early days of the Ko- 
rean War, gives General Stilwell “com- 
prehensive” control of all allied forces, 
American and Korean. The agreement 
is a guard against the escalation of bor- 
der incidents. 

What Kim Il Sung may be tempted 
to do, even against the wishes of Peking 
and Moscow, is a cause for greater con- 
cern. He is the Idi Amin of the commu- 
nist world, an egomaniac, ambitious, 
unpredictable. and dangerous. 

The local American view is that any 
reduction in U.S. forces below a “cred- 
ible” level might encourage Pyongyang 
to move. The precipitate withdrawal of 
the bulk of the 40.000 American forces 
in Korea, it is felt, would not only be a 
betrayal of an ally that is demonstrably 
bent on taking over the ultimate re- 


sponsibility for its entire defense; it 


would also put in hazard the stability of 
all northeastern Asia. 


Despite these feelings, it seems likely: pi 
that sooner rather than later the Ameri- = 


cans will go. In this event, perhaps the ` 
best hope for the preservation of peace 
is that the two opposing military forces 
have become so sophisticated that nei- 
ther could engage in all-out war for 
more than a few days without running 
out of ammunition and equipment. 

It will, at best, be an uneasy peace. 
Seoul will not agree to any negotiated 
settlement that grants ideological and 
political rights to Pyongyang in the 
South. Pyongyang knows that it would 
be overwhelmed by the South’s plural- 
ity of votes in a plebiscite. Common 
sense suggests that under these circum- 
stances the two peoples who have lived 
for more than thirty years under in- 
compatible ideologies should continue 
to live apart. An acceptance of the view 
that reunification may have to wait for 
its time to come would relieve the ten- 
sions and reduce the dangers. But com- 
mon sense has not played a conspic- 
uous part in modern Korean history. 

—DENIS WARNER 
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PARTY 
of ONE 


Lighting the Candles 
by Thomas Griffith 


T? my puzzled surprise, I am begin- 
ning to enjoy the Bicentennial. This 
shouldn’t even be possible in our land 
of plenty, where anything good is soon 
turned into too much of a good thing. 
Such pleasure is even more surprising 
in the light of Gresham’s second law, 
which holds that anything bad—if suit- 
ably wrapped or painted in red, white, 
and blue—inevitably drives out the bet- 
ter, We have been inundated, heaven 
knows, by commercial hawking of patri- 
“otic shoddy, by journalistic overkill, by 
advertising saturation (Datsun bringing 
us great early moments in American 
history is the special kind of effrontery 
that only Madison Avenue would dare). 
l haven't surrendered all my can- 
tankerousness: you will not find me, for 
example, when July and August turn 
hot and muggy, joining queues of the 
tired and dispirited at patriotic 
“shrines” in Philadelphia or Washing- 
ton, Still, all is not dross and ex- 
ploitation. Museums have designed 
some imaginative historical exhibitions: 
public television has brought forth The 
Adams Chronicies; designers have agree- 
ably worked patriotic motifs into every- 
thing from bedsheets to posters; and I 
wager that when the next generation 
nostalgically begins rummaging through 
the detritus of our times, many Bicen- 
tennial items will be collectors’ favor- 
~ites. We can be further grateful as a 
¿people that seamless Jerry Ford, who 
has the earnest. empty, amiable face of 
a-cartoon Uncle Sam, will be presiding 
over Bicentennial rites instead of Rich- 
ard. Nixon, who is recognized as Presi- 
-ident of the United States only on the 
mainland of China, where news travels 
slowly. 
The Bicentennial has made me real- 
ize that I have shortchanged the past. I 
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didn’t really need it. I come of a De- 
pression generation that had its eyes on 
the future~cain up, rosy-cheeked, 
Starry-eved, just like those scrubbed 
young visionar es on Chinese Commu- 
nist posters (or on our own Boy Scout 
posters, for thet matter). Never having 
faced, like the generation of 1968, a 
dirty, unjust war I didn’t believe in. | 
had not thougat it necessary to scorn 
America’s past. ridicule its patriotism, 
or trample the flag. I had simply re- 
garded the past as not very relevant— 
that final dism-ssing phrase of us effi- 
cient moderns. In the Depression, the 
past was seen as obstacle. One might 
read and be meved by the hardships of 
Valley Forge, the sad fratricide of the 
Civil War, the brooding greatness of 
Lincoln, but the past was but prologue 
and not useful to our present concerns. 

Those were days when the future 
seemed both dazzling and possible, 
rather than something we are willy-nilly 
being propelled into. One had a vision 
of the future, and an attitude about it. 
The prospect was the coming triumph 
of the common people over the greedy, 
a more equitable sharing of our mutual 
good fortune: this was the American 
dream. The vision of the future, I’m 
afraid, was just as vaguely defined: in 
the mind’s eye t looked something like 
Le Corbusier’s rigid grid of apartment 
houses beside wide expressways, or like 
the screen symbol of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, roving searchlights playing 
above a massive skyline. 


uture disenchantment for me first 

began with architecture. Those 
modern high-rise monsters that are our 
first installment of the future may be 
comfortably climatized and full of stan- 
dard efficiency, but the sight of too 
many of them makes you suddenly 
aware of ail that was spacious, crafted, 
idiosyncratic, homey, and individual in 
what they replaced. Merely to be grate- 
ful for the warm Federal brick of Bos- 
ton’s Beacon Hill, or the surviving curli- 
cued fancies of carpenters Gothic in 
the Middie West, is not enough, The 
old must exist im the active present. De- 
signers of course have long known this: 
to steal from each other is plagiarism or 
rip-off, but to rensack the past, to crib 
ancient patterns from museums and li- 
braries, altering them in color or fabric 
or making modish variations on them, 
is called creative. Whether designers 
steal from the past out of their own 
barrenness, or out of want of original- 
ity, or because of the markets insa- 


tiable demand for novelty, they make the 
past a living part of the conversation. 

To make similar use of our political 
past comes a little harder, at least for 
me. I used to regard the past as the 
property of the enemy. All school- 
children instinctively recoil from moral 
instruction by an impossibly righteous 
George Washington, with his jaw set 
like a salmon’s. I also disliked hearing 
solutions appropriate to a small 
agrarian society quoted as holy writ 
against what in our own time needed 
changing; piety in the service of greed 
makes a particularly odious combina- 
tion. So I left the past to them, in that 
division of labor between the two tem- 
peraments known as liberal and con- 
servative; let them justify stability; let 
me talk change. But I now see I was 
unnecessarily surrendering ground, for 
as that perceptive Swedish observer 
Gunnar Myrdal has noted, America 
“is conservative. But the principles con- 
served are liberal and some, indeed are 
radical.” 

It took a few Bicentennial explora- 
tions of the past to persuade me, for I 
had other resistances to conquer as well. 
Out of distaste for pietistic veneration 
of our Founding Fathers, I once de- 
lighted in the discovery of their incon- 
sistencies and hypocrisies. This is really 
adolescent revenge of course, in that 
second stage of adolescence where ide- 
alism and credulity give way to an 
unerring perception of everyone's hy- 
pocrisy, as if such a discovery explains 
everything. Cynicism is indeed the 
dominant literary mode of our day, and 
delight in hypocrisy exposed gives a 
racy, unifying tone, for example, to 
Gore Vidal’s reconstructions of our 
past, But cynicism, though its sparkle 
may be enjoyed, is in the end only one 
more way of not seeing clearly. 

Once my Bicentennial curiosity was 
aroused, I found myself dipping back 
into the cool, clear prose of the Feder- 
alist Papers, so refreshingly clear of 
cant. (To think of Ronald Reagan as 
the leading articulator of that tradition 
today, to think of the banality of his 
prose and the pablum of his philoso- 
phy. convinces me that he wouldn't 
even have been allowed to write blurbs 
for colonial political tracts.) Reading 
again of those days, one longs to return 
our affairs to so small, brilliant, and 


Se aS a 
Thomas Griffith wrote and researched 
the special supplement on the Pacific 
Northwest which appeared in the April 
Atlantic. 











disinterested an elite as the one that 
fashioned our Constitution They were 
indeed a remarkable group of men, but 
the high level of their discourse—which 
could not be duplicated ir politics to- 
day-owes much to the fact that per- 
haps only 8 percent of the population 
had the vote. 

So tiny an electorate may also ac- 
count for one atiitude I ence thought 
only hypocritical. These men who pro- 
claimed all men to be equa! were them- 
selves the owners of slaves and. in Jef- 
ferson’s case, apparently quite ready to 
bed them. Hypocrisy now seems too 
facile an explanation for the complexity 
of their feelings on a subiect that we 
find no less complex. Interesting ques- 
tion: Had our forefathers foreseen that 
the logic of their writings would in time 
not only free the slaves but make them 
citizens equal to all others in voting, 
wouldn’t they have stopped the impor- 
tation of slaves a lot soomer? History 
found in their rhetoric what the fore- 
fathers refused to find there themselves. 


'm glad that. as a result cf the Bicen- 
tennial. I have happened upon 
books by two fine present-day historians 
of the period, Bernard Bailyn and Gor- 
don S. Wood.* They have the gift of 
making our colonial forebears more ac- 
cessible without diminishing them. They 
don’t draw easy historical parallels, and 
are not to be blamed if I now do. I 
find them fascinating on a subject that 
much concerns us today: Osce authority 
in a community is discredited, what do 
you replace it with? 

The men who had to decide that 
question were generally the “best” 
people in their communities: they 
prized individual liberty yet scorned the 
erratic passions of the masses. We know 
all about the cheeks and balances they 
devised. But a mere fundamental deci- 
sion they reached was the most radical 
thing about the revolution. If one-man 
rule by a king is tyranny. if a parlia- 
ment is not to be trusted, where can fi- 
nal authority in the state be lodged? 
Their conclusion, which they came to 
slowly and reluctantly, was to place sov- 
ereignty in the people themselves, who 
would transfer this right like a power of 
attorney to their legislators, but make it 
always recoverable on Election Day. 
The last word on this subject—involving, 





*Recommended reading: /deolagical Origins 
of the American Revelution and The Ordeal of 
Thomas Hutchinson by Bernard Bailyn: Crea- 
tion of the Americar Republic by Gordon S. 
Wood. 
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givings about equal.ty—has not yet been 
spoken. but scme ef the earliest words 
make exciting and pertinent reading to- 
day. They are remarkably free of the 
obsequious demagozic twaddle that pol- 
iticlans now feel -equired to conceal 
their thoughts in. 

o> The modern word occupies too nar- 

















definite—a present that is not exem- 
..plary, a future that does not much in- 
spire. I think in politics we might do as 
many architects are sheepishly doing. 
~The wave of the future which such ar- 
“chitects were ance content to ride now 
seems a dead end. sterile and monoto- 
“mous. As they lovngly restore, rather 
than gut or destroy, Victorian or other 
buildings, they do so not in the mood 
of slavish copying ef forms, but of dis- 
«covering the pleasures in the earlier 
uses of space that now inform their 
. own designs. Our political past is nei- 
“ther so impossibly >erfect as to be out 
of reach nor so out of date as to be ir- 
relevant. If we were to give it a chance, 
not dead air but fresh and invigorating 
air might come blowing in. 
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: Off on another busi- Square on New Year’s 
ness trip. Eve. And a lonely 
Alone. order of quiche 4g 
“See you next Tues- Lorraine, even 
day, i he says. | 7 
Have a good . 


flight,” you reply. 





away? Really got away. 
, Was it a year ago? 

- Five years ago? Or was 
-it as far away as mar- 

- riage day, plus one? 

If your partner is 

a seasoned traveler, his 
days away from home 
aren't a bed of roses. 

A hotel room at 6 p.m. 
isn’t exactly Times 


you closed up the town 
the night before. 












There’s a whole world out 
there waiting for the two 
| of you. On a Boeing 
jetliner. Food you 


fee 
ae that  inthemost p+- — don’t have to 
simple dialogue been elegant place | NAN P The thrill 
going on? in town, will | WAS NOT MEANT | of a new 
ae never sup- |  TOFLYALONE. | city, new 
plantcom- | WOMAN | people, new 
oe | St | restaurants, 
When | AT HOME. | new enter- 
was the last | | tainment and a 
time you ex- ‘77777 -= whole new kind 
plored anew city while of companionship. 
he took care of business? The time to go is 
FOr the two of you slept now. 
| i in til 11? Had eggs Many airlines 
-When's the last Benedict? In g have special rates 
_ time the two of you got bed. Because this year. There are 


also night, excursion, 
thrift and other 
discount fares. 

Man was not meant 
to fly alone and woman 
was not meant to stay 
at home. 

And to get ee 
youoffthe 
we'd like to iake 
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a few suggestions for 
the year 1976: 
1. It doesn’t have to be 
: a sudden fling. The 
-two of you can plan 
exactly when you 
-can get awey. If 
you go before June 






and after Septem- 
ber, you'll have a 
better choice of 
-plane reservations 


and accommodations. 


2. It doesn’t have to be 
scheduled 
entirely 
around 














plan his meetings 
Wednesday through 
Friday, the two of 
you can stay over for 
the weekend. Or take 
a mini-vacation into 
Monday and Tuesday. 


3. It doesn’t have to be 
a single-city trip. 
Arrange a stopover 
flight on the 
way back. 
Your trav- 
el agent or 
airlinecan W 
help you 
here. 


Share this 
idea with your 
partner in trav- 
el. Clip the re- 
minder in this 
advertisement 
as a not-so-gentle hint. 

Better still, use the 
iron-on decal in a host of 
different ways to estab- 
lish the idea: Man was 
not meant to 

fly alone. 
Bee Sogo 




























do it! Don’t wait around. 
Wives have been : 





known to grow ten 
years younger on trips 
with their husbands. _ 
And vice versa. 
There’s a Boeing 

jetliner waiting to take 
you anywhere in the os 
world. . 


7” Woman: unground 
thyself. 


BOEING 


Getting people together. 











Sir: “Rip-off at the Supermarket” 
“(March Atlantic) contains this shocking 
Statement: “.. . Federal Trade Com- 
mission figures . . . suggest that in ad- 
dition to their enormous profits, super- 
markets steal no less than $2.6 billion 
from us every year—through over- 
charges alone.” To the extent that the 
author intends us to believe that the 
Federal Trade Commission is the origi- 
-nator of this charge, he is consciously 
deceptive. 
The secretary of the Federal Trade 
Commission, in a 1973 letter to Con- 
gressman Peter Rodino, chairman of a 
ubcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee, stated, in reference to this 
‘alleged $2.6 billion monopoly over- 
charge: “The Commission wants to 
“Stress that it is most reluctant to provide 
this document, and we urge that it be 
considered strictly confidential and not 
be released in whole or in part to the 
public. In the opinion of Dr. Mann, un- 
der whose direction the study was per- 
formed, and in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, the data in the study are very 
imprecise... . The tentative observa- 
tions of the staff study are highly specu- 
lative and theoretical... . Please em- 
_phasize to your Subcommittee that the 
tudy represents only a pilot project 
“done by the staff and has never been 
approved by the Commission.” 
< Supporting his false charge, the au- 
thor suggests that the chief method of 
cheating the customers is by concealed 
commissions of the “Giant Plastics- 
Tremendous Kitchens” type. In fact 
= there is no way the big chains could do 
= this. Their published reports have one 
‘bottom line which records net income 
-from all sources, including subsidiary 


= transactions as well as operation of the 


stores: in short. all markups, however 
obtained, including “rip-offs.” if any. 
In 1974-1975, according to a Cornell 
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University study of food chains, after- 

tax profits were less than a cent (.67¢) 
per dollar of gross income. 

JEROME PRESTON, SR. 

Boston, Mass. 


Sir: I gather that John Keats has not 
been a customer very long. False 
weights and measures and other deceit- 
ful practices are illegal and should be 
reported to the proper law enforcement 
agency. Some stores indulge in sharp 
practices that are not actually illegal, 
e.g., they adverise a loss leader they do 
not have in stock. The store manager 
apologizes and gives you a “rain check” 
that entitles yom to buy the item at the 
advertised price any time before 5 P.M. 
on the followirg Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday. This is supposed to create 
goodwill by demonstrating to the cus- 
tomer that the store is really trying to 
do right. Now. everyone knows that a 
loss leader is supposed to entice cus- 
tomers into the store, where they might 
buy something else. This store wants 
the customer te come in twice for the 
same item—and one of those trips will 
be at a time convenient for the store 
rather than the customer. There are 
enough grocery stores that do not in- 
dulge in such practices so that you do 
not have to go tack to the one that does. 
Keats seems excited about common 
merchandising practices like marking 
something “Special.” I had supposed it 
was common knowledge that “Special” 
means “Today, 1 would specially like to 
sell some of these.” The designation im- 
plies nothing as regards price, quality, 
suitability for your family, etc.—only a 
sincere wish on the part of the manage- 
ment that someone will buy those “spe- 
cial” goods. It kas the same meaning in 
a grocery stors, a furniture store, a 
5&10. a hardware store, auto sales 
room, or any otner retail establishment. 
PauL I. BOYNTON 

Chalmette, La. 


Sır: “Rip-off at the Supermarket” con- 
tains an interesting example of what 
might be considered “journalistic over- 
kill.” 

I refer to the case of the missing 
three pounds of turkey—missing “ac- 
cording to our bathroom scales.” It is 
hard to believe that Mr. Keats could se- 
riously offer this as “evidence” of 
swindling. Common sense suggests that 
bathroom scales, designed to weigh 
fairly large objects (people), must be of 
little value in weighing small objects 
(turkeys). Such scales are notoriously 
inaccurate at the lower end. 

I hope that Mr. Keats’s other exam- 
ples of supermarket swindling are more 
valid than his missing three pounds of 
turkey. 

Josepu I. OSER 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


Sir: Any market that rips off the public 
is not going to stay in business very 
long. Customers who get gypped really 
have no one to blame but themselves. 
They, after all, have the freedom to 
shop where they get the best value. 
There are too many alternatives for 
consumers these days for there to be 
any credence to Mr. Keats’s report. 
L. W. DRIES 
Rockland, Maine 


Sir: I object to John Keats’s using the 
same techniques he decries in super- 
market advertising. 

He mentioned (among other things) 
the price of porterhouse at $2.29 a 
pound and tenderloin at $3.99 a pound 
and told the price difference per pound 
for “boning service.” The implication 
was clear that if you bought porter- 
house and took the bone out at home, 
you would save $1.70 on each pound 
you purchased. Keats was careful not to 
mention that when this “boning service” 
was done the weight of the steak was 
reduced, and that a pound of porter- 
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«house with bone in did not weigh the 
same with the bone removed. 

OPAL PFLAGER 

Toledo, Ohio 


Sir: Perhaps you thought it a duty to 
make grocery buyers more alert. and 
this would seem to be a useful exercise, 
but F fear the real result will be te in- 
crease costs at the retail level and not 
affect the profits at the processor level. I 
am not an authority on food distribu- 
tion, but even a casual glance will point 
to the fact that the rate of return on in- 
vestment in supermarkets is too low to 
attract new investment. 
THomas D., CABOT 
Boston, Mass. 





Sir: | do not know who Mr. Keats is. 
although I am sure he is not a poet. 
and he is certainly not an economist. 

For example. in order to save $1000 
by cutting up your own chickens and 
roasts for a year, how much would you 
have to buy? Well. taking just chickens. 
at prevailing L.A. area prices, you'd 
have to buy 12.500 pounds in order to 
save your $1000. 

If Mr. Krell is making a good fiving 
running an old-fashioned personal ser- 





vice food store in New York City he 
must be even smarter than Patsy 
D'Agostino. And he can make an even 
better living as consultant to A&P. who 
seem to be having plenty of trouble. 
not only in net making those “enor- 
mous prodts” Mr. Keats speaks of. but 
in avoiding losin 
ing $7 billion or 


g their shirt—while sell- 
so of merchandise a 

year. | wonder Wf they are getting by at 

I8 percent? 

Henry MARSHALL 
Glendale, Calif. 


Sirk: Consumers 

plenty to worry about these days. To 

that the nation’s supermarkets 

practice crganized deceit and thievery 

creates unwarranted antagonism and is, 
at the very least. irresponsible. 

EpGar B. WALZER 

Editor, Progressive Grocer 

New York, N. Y. 


and grocers both have 


assert 


Sir: Į have vet to see a special that was 
not in the consumer's favor., 

GERALD C. HIGGINS 

Concord, Mass. 


Sir: Johr Keats’s story rests on the 
word of a businessman who proudly 
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boasts of cheating the public and his 
suppliers as a matter of course and on 
discredited information published by 
the Federal Trade Commission. Keats 
Suggests that supermarkets use “in- 
ventive naming” to fool customers 
about cuts of meat. In fact retailers long 
ago recognized the need for uniformity 
in meat identification practices. In 1973. 
at the urging and with the wholehearte 
cooperation of the supermarket indus- 
try. the National Livestock und Meat 
Board published Uniform Retail Meat 
Standards after careful consideration by 
retailers, producers. and packers, Those 
standards have become law in some 
states and have been adopted volun- 
tarily by a great number of retailers 
across the country. 

When Mr. Keats writes. “The tender- 
loin and the sirloin come from the 
same porterhouse.” he shocks both the 
nation’s butchers and many experienced 
supermarket customers. for they know 
that sirloin comes from a part of the 
beef loin completely different from the 
tenderloin or porterhouse. 

In yet another error of fact among a ple- 
thora. the author indicts “big food proces- 
sors who also own the chain stores.” Ichal- 
lenge Mr. Keats to identify one single “big 
food processor” who owns chain stores. 
There simply aremt any. 

Modern supermarkets stock from 
7000 to 12.000 items. They are manned 
by human beings. Errors do occur. 
Studies continue to show that mistakes 





at the cash register favor customers. not 
stores. Yet all customers pay for mis- 
takes of any kind. The industry is striv- 
ing to reduce such errors—for example, 
through installation of new computer- 
assisted check-out systems which reduce 
ring-up errors virtually to nil, Such new 
systems open the way toward economies 
of scale and new standards of efficiency 
never before possible. 

There will always be an “Oswald 
Krell” in our business. as in all others. 
It is mind-boggling, however. that such 
a man (who ts identified. incidentally. 
as an independent supermarket oper- 
ator, not a food chain officer) should be 
cited as typical of an entire industry 
and that a respected journal of thought 
and opinion would give voice to the 
slander of this marvelously credible fel- 
low. 

CLARENCE G. ADAMY. President 
National Association of Food Chains 
Washington, D.C. 





Sik: “Rip-off at the Supermarket” is the 
most realistic article | have ever read. If 





more of these aricles appeared in 
newspapers. periodicals, etc.. to en- 
lighten the public. we would all be bet- 


ter off. 





Mrs. E. HORNIK 
Monsey, N. Y. 


John Keats replies: 

My article was narrowly confined to a 
few examples of garden variety scale- 
thumbing that I personally. experienced 

“in stores belonging to four supermarket 
chains. together wich some illuminating 
explanation by ome grocer. It was unfair 
only in the sense that it appeared out of 
context. A mere general view of the 
“moral swamp” I referred to will be 
found in my beoz, Whar Ever Hap- 
pened to Mom's Apple Pie?. which 
Houghton Mifflin Company has just 
published, and from which my article 
was excerpted. 

When Messrs. Adamy, Cabot. Mar- 
shall, et.al. read my boek. they will 
find persons other than myself with 
whom to argue. For example, Represen- 
tative Peter P, Peyser of the House Ag- 
riculture Committez. who told me that 
his investigation cf the food industry 
leads him to suspect high food prices 
are the result of deliberate price-rigging 
by the supermarket chains. Or Senator 
William Proxmire. who talks of “im- 
mense and unjustified price increases” 
in the nation’s supermarkets, and who 
adds that his investigation of the food 
industry showed “concentration is on 
the rise in processing and retailing. and 
the result apparently is a lack of com- 
petition, administered prices, and mo- 
nopoly profits.” Senator Proxmire rec- 
ommends antitrust action, 

My book also reports Treasury Secre- 
tary William Simoa’s concern about the 
profits being made in the food business 
and the possibilty that middlemen 
might be unjustly enriching themselves 
at the public’s expense. 

The book furtaer cites a Federal 
Trade Commissicn ecomomist’s testi- 
mony before a joist congressional com- 
mittee. He said that 40 percent of all 
retail food sales in the nation are 
shared by just fou~ supermarket chains. 
and he added that such a concentration 
of money and power creates a monop- 
oly situation in waich competition can 
be killed off, markets shared. and prices 
rigged. 

Clarence Adam. the skillful Wash- 
ington lobbyist fer the supermarkets, 
may be horrified to learn that a spokes- 
man for a Philadelphia-based super- 
market chain toki me this: 


“People have to buy food, and they 
will pay the price, FH be frank to say 
that we have reduced tonnage sales. We 
earned less than a 15 percent increase 
in profits last vear. No doubt about it, 
people are buying less food. But that 
hasn’t affected prices. Prices are up be- 
cause people still have money.” 


WIN SOME, LOSE SOME 


Sir: I find your fiction quite incompre- 
hensible. Examples: “He's on Our Side” 
and “Angel’s Laundromat” (February). 
These are plotless, characterless, point- 
less. aimless. and certainly of no enter- 
taining or social value. | doubt if even 
the authors know what they are trying 
to say. 

ROBERT KISSEL 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sir: | want te tell you how much I 
liked the atmosphere in and the ending 
of Lucia Berlin’s story “Angel’s Laun- 
dromat.” Her last sentence, “I can’t re- 
member when it was that I realized I 
had never seen the old Indian again.” 
recalls Chekhov’s observation that “life 
is like that.” and reveals that we uncon- 
sciously wish it to be that way. 

G. W. SHERMAN 

San Jose, Calif. 


Sir: A Bicentennial year would be in- 
supportable without a dash of pepper 
and salt like Wallace E. Knight’s “He’s 
on Our Side.” If the writer knows just 
where that tent was pitched in the Ohio 
River valley, he can put up one of 
those familiar “slept-here” signs on the 
unhallowed spet. 
Tep HOLMES 
Winterport, Maine 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: Your reviewers assumption that 
Letters Home by Sylvia Plath (*PLA.” 
February Atlantic) has been 
painstakingly whitewashed by its editor 
(“Mrs. Plath has deleted from the let- 
ters almost everything in the way of la- 
mentation or complaint . . .”) echoes a 
number of other reviews. Somehow the 
general exuberance and sugar of the let- 
ters seem to overpower the extreme 
mood swings, the despairing ones, the 
ones that are bound to alarm the ad- 
dressee. | worked with Mrs. Plath on 
the original letters over the course of 
two years: she never once suggested 
that we spare either herself or Sylvia in 
the way that your reviewer suggests. 


There were, to be sure, lamentations. 
about the breakup of her marriage. but 
they are not the public's business. There 
were also some wicked comments about. 
people she knew. but Ted Hughes 
asked that virtually all of them be fe 
moved on the ground that they would 
be extremely hurtful to the people in- 
volved. Ore survives: | insisted that her 
tart comments about Peter Davison rẹ- 
main as an example of ‘this side of her 
personality. Since Davison has alread 
invited the public into his confidence in 
regard to Plath. this seemed appropri- | 
ate. 
Most of the deletions in Letters Home. 
are quite simply explained: Sylvia Plath 
wrote her mother an enormous body of 
letters, of which perhaps a quarter ap- 
pear in the book. The excisions have . 
been carefully noted. in. the book: all. 
but a handful are either trivial or repe-» 
titions of themes already well docus: 
mented. ee 
Sylvia Plath was clearly a very come. 
plex persen whose work still awaits an 
adequate critical response as her life 
awaits a good biography. Lerters Home 
conveys only one side of Plath’s person- 
ality, one that most readers had no pre- 
vious knowledge of—it’s true. too, that 
its not “edited” in the classical. sen 
the reader is not told what to. thi 
he’s simply presented with a lot. 
documents and invited to read them as 
he will. Anyone who remembers his 
own letters home will recognize at once 
that if there is a censor’s hand at work. 
here, it is the daughter’s, not the 
mother’s. 





FRANCES MCCULLOUGH 
Editor, Harper & Row 
New York, N. YS 


Sm: It is most gratifying to see that 
former Attorney General Elliot Rich- 
ardson fully exculpates and suitably 
praises Solicitor General Robert H. 
Bork (“Tae Saturday Night Massacre.” 
March Afantic). 


People who know Mr. Bork realize e 
that he is not only very able and hard- 


working, but that he has a great sense.” 

of integrity and generous sense of hu- 
mor as well. The continuity he has pro- 
vided at the Department of Justice has 


been invaluable. There have been, after- 


all. some five attorneys general in as 
many years (Mitchell, Kleindienst,“ 
Richardsen, Saxbe. Levij~not including: 
Mr. Bork’s brief acting status in that ca- 
pacity. a 
FRANK M. GRAVES.” 
Washington, D.C. 
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Ceri yo 


What would you say 
about a small wagon with a size 
and style all its own? 
A wagon that’s smaller than the big and 
bigger than the small. With a load capacity 
only 100 pounds less than that of a full- 
sized wagon and over 200 pounds more 
than that of a subcompact wagon. And with 
available convenience features like power 
seats, power windows, and automatic speed 
control. Aspen’s almost too good to be true! 


What would you say about a small 
wagon that got an EPA estimated 
mileage of 30 MPG highway 
and 18 MPG city 
According to EPA estimated mileage results, 
the Aspen wagon got 30 MPG on the high- 

way and 18 city. The Aspen coupe and 
sedan got 27. MPG nway and 18 city. All 
were equipped with a 225 Six and manual 
transmission. (Your actual mileage may 
differ, depending on your driving habits, 
the condition of your car, and optional 
equipment. In California, see your Dealer 
for mileage results.) Very nice, indeed! 






The new Dodge Aspen. 
natasmall price, 
its unbelievable. 


For a small w 


“Unbelievable” 


ib 
Va 
CHRYSLER 


CORPORATION 


What would you say about 

a small wagon with a ride that 

rivals that of a full-sized car? 
A smail wagon with a unique new front 
suspension that gives it a smooth, quiet 
tide you usually find in bigger cars. Aspen’s 
Isolated. Transverse Suspension. 
It’s unbelievable! 


What would you say about 
a small wagon with a price that starts 
at only $3,658? 
That's based onthe manufacturer's sug- 
gested retail price for the base wagon (not 
shown), excluding state and local taxes, 
destination charge, and optional equipment. 
The Aspen SE. wagon, pictured above, 
starts at $3,988. That price includes an 
automatic transmission, power steering, 
soft vinyl-upholstered 60/40 seats 
with recliners and center 7 
armrest, and much more. 
Other Aspen prices start at 
only $3,336 for the coupe 
and $3,371 for the sedan. 
Remarkable! 









- Dodge 
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Winner of the 1976 A 
Motor Trend Magazine ging 
Car of the Year. Award. 
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WHO WAS 
LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON? 


by Doris Kearns 


Part I: The Man Who Would Be Loved 


“Do you have a lot of energy?” the thirty- 
sixth President of the United States asked 
a young winner of the White House 
Fellowship. “Is important for me to 
know.” LBJ was locking for a confidante 
-> with the enduzance to hear and interpret 
some of his deepest secrets, fiercest 
convictions, ard haunting dreams as he 
came to the Icnesome end of a career that 
changed history. That confidante was 
_ Doris Kearns, twenty-four when she went 
to work at the White House in 1968, and 
now a professor of government at 
_ Harvard. “Wko Was Lyndon Baines 
Johnson?” will appear in this and next 
month’s Atlantics. It is drawn from Ms. 
Kearns’s forthcoming book, Lyndon 
_. Johnson ana the American Dream. 











Prologue: More is less 





he worlc in which Lyndon Johnson grew 
up was a world different from the one he 
came to lead. He grew up in an America 
“where almost every. household contained the text 
‘and the message of Horatio Alger—the triumphs of 
character, determination, and will over all adver- 
ity. Success er failure was determined entirely by 


the individual himself, structural barriers simply 
did not exist. In weekly college editorials on get- 
ting ahead. playing the game, and striving to suc- 
ceed, Johnson preached that with industry, temper- 
ance, promptness, and generosity the persistent © 


man would inevitably triumph. All his life Johnson > 


retained the belief that any problem could be 
solved by personal force. He believed he. could 
make a friend of anyone—Nikita Khrushchev, Ho 
Chi Minh, Charles de Gaulle—if only he could sit 
alone with him in a room and talk. Indeed, there 
were few who could resist the influence of his per- 
sonal presence. 

And. Johnson believed, when success came, it 
must be used to benefit others. Whether it was 
Lyndon the college student producing accom- 
plishments for his mother, the husband and father 
producing wealth and security for his family, the 
Senate majority leader producing legislation and 
electoral victory for his party, or the President of 
his country producing a Great Society for his 
people and what he believed to be progress in 
Southeast Asia—the desire to benefit others was the 
prime motive for his quest for power. The power 
he gained made good works possible, and good 
works, he believed, brought love and gratitude. 

Yet this man of such intensely personal gifts, 
who received understanding and transmitted influ- 
ence through other men’s eyes, was destined as 
President to deal with an enemy abroad and power 
groups at home (blacks, students, the peace move- 
ment) who were unsusceptible to personal per- 
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suasion and ungrateful for his “gifts.” He was com- 
pelled to reach out to a constituency of 200 million 
citizens while sitting alone in his office staring into 
the lens of a camera. He was required to sit at the 
head of a gargantuan bureaucracy largely managed 
by people he could neither know nor observe. The 
war in Vietnam and the domestic unrest of the 
1960s challenged the traditional American faith in 
the ability of the American government tc do good 
for others at home and abroad. The course of 
events in those years seemed to show that pater- 
nalism—the wish to reform, reshape. and conirol— 
was inextricably bound to American generosity; 
that American benevolence was often tyrannical. 

It was, however, impossible for Johnson to un- 
derstand the tumult in the streets and the contin- 
uing capacity of the North Vietnamese to resist his 
will. After all, he believed, he had given more 
laws, more houses, more medical services, more 
loans, and more promises to more people than any 
other President in history. Surely he had earned 
the love and gratitude of the American people. 
Yet, as he looked around him in 1967 and 1968, 
he saw only paralyzing bitterness and hatred. Un- 
comprehending and deeply hurt, he naturally 
would seek the cause of his decline in the personal 
animosity and motives of individual enemies—the 
press, the eastern intellectuals. and the Kennedys— 
and even more naturally, though surprising at first 
glance, he would decide to withdraw from the 
world of politics and go back to the place where 
he was born, where at least, as his father had told 
him years before, “The people know when you're 
sick, and care when you die.” 








1. A dance at the White House: 
talks at dawn 





n the spring of 1967. I was nominated for the 
White House Fellows Program. The program 
was designed to allow young people to work 

as special assistants to the President and members 
of his Cabinet. During interviews for the fellowship 
I made no effort to conceal my antiwar activities 
and made it clear that I could not work on any- 
thing to do with the war, but believed strongly in 
the domestic programs of the Great Society, partic- 
ularly in the area of civil rights. These admissions 
did not seem to perturb the committee, many of 
whom, such as John Oakes, editorial page editor of 
the New York Times, and John Gardner, secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, were themselves opposed to the war. 

My selection was to be announced in a White 
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House ceremony in the first week of May. A 
month before, I had co-authored an article for The 
New Republic. This essay, “How to Remove LBJ in 
1968” (The New Republic chose the title), argued 
for a new political party to be formed from an al- 
liance of blacks, the poor, the lower middle class. 
and women. 

A week before the article was to appear, on May 
7. 1967, I went to the White House for the cere- 
mony and the dance which would follow. There | 
first met Lyndon Johnson. He was already in the 
ballroom when I entered. His appearance startled 
me. The picture in my mind had been a cari- 
cature: the sly televised politician, his features 
locked into virtual immobility, eyes squinting, ears 
which seemed to dangle like thick pendants affixed 
to the side of his head. Now I saw a ruddy giant 
of a man with a strong mobile face, a presence 
whose manifest energy dominated an entire room 
filled with senators, representatives, Cabinet offi- 
cials, White House staff members, and reporters. 
Beginning each dance number with a different 
woman, he moved gracefully across the floor. 

My turn to dance with the President came in the 
middle of the evening. He walked up to me and 
began to talk. “Do your men ever dance at Har- 
vard?” he teased. “Of course they do,” I said. 
“Bull.” he responded. “I know what goes on up 
there. And I bet they can’t dance like I'm dancing 
right now.” With that, he started to move me in 
wide circles around the floor. “I have one ques- 
tion,” he said suddenly. “Do you have a lot of en- 
ergy? It’s important for me to know.” “Well,” I re- 
plied, surprised at how easy it seemed to make 
small talk with him, “I hear you need only five 
hours of sleep, but I need only four, so it stands to 
reason that I’ve got even more energy than you. In 
fact,” I continued, even more surprised to find my- 
self confiding in him, “I hate going to bed at night 
and I love waking up in the morning.” 

Abruptly, Johnson interrupted to say that at my 
age he had also hated to sleep, but now his bur- 
dens with the war were such that sleep represented 
a welcome escape. 

The dance ended, but as Johnson moved away, 
he said in a loud whisper that he had already de- 
cided that I should be the White House Fellow as- 
signed to work for him on the White House staff. 

It was not to be that simple. The next week the 
issue of The New Republic containing my article 
appeared in Washington. There was a flurry in the 
press, which was evidently amused with the idea... 
that Lyndon Johnson had tried to waltz the New. 
Left and had been spurned. 

I had heard of the President’s reaction to earlier... 





_ Bit by bit a story began to 
unfold — a painful story of an 
unhappy boy trapped in a divided 
home. 
eee eee | 


more trivial public embarrassments. I could easily 
imagine his punishing or even canceling the entire 
White House Fellows Program for its error in se- 
lecting me. He had already abolished the annual 
Medal of Freedom award because he did not ap- 
prove of some who had been selected to receive it, 
among them critics of his Vietnam policies. I con- 
sidered, and discussed with friends, the advisability 
of resigning. But then, a few days later, I received 
a phone call from Postmaster General Larry 
O’Brien, who told me that, despite the rumors, the 
President still wanted me to come to Washington 
and participate in the program. There was no fur- 
ther talk of my working for the President directly. 
I was assigned to the Labor Department. 












n the spring of (968, after Johnson’s an- 
nouncement of his decision to retire, his ap- 
pointments secretary called one day to say 
that the President wanted to see me at the White 
House at 5:00 p.m. I had had two more encounters 
with him. In one, | condemned his lack of per- 
ception of opposition to the Vietnam War: in the 
second, I had found myself criticizing his rejectien 
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of a strong speech, prepared for him after Martin 
Luther King’s assassination, calling for economic 
reforms. When I walked into the Oval Office, the 
President was in the midst of signing documents 
and his back was turned. I stood there silently, 
looking across the great office at the figure intently 
bent over his desk, the man sucdenly appearing a 
symbol out of one of my high school textbooks. I 
cleared my throat to let him know I was there. He 
swiveled in his chair and, without a greeting, in 
strong, almost accusing tones, said, “First you say I 
should be dumped from the ticket. Then you criti- 
cize me for not making a speech. I’ve got nine 
months left in office without another election. | 
want to use those months to do and say all the 
things that should be done and said simply be- 
cause they're right. And you can help me. You 
should be happy, now that you’ve had your way, 
and now that I’ve removed myself from the race, it 
is time for you to remove yourself from the De- 
partment of Labor and come te work for me until 
I have to leave. Anyway,” he added, “I’ve decided 
to do some teaching when I leave office, and I al- 
ways liked teaching. I should have been a teacher, 
and I want to practice on you. | want to do every- 
thing I can,” he said, “to make the young people 
of America, especially you Harvards, understand 
what this political system is all about.” 





o for the last nine months of his Administra- 
tion I became a member of the White 
House staff, my office two doors away from 
that of the President. For the four years after he left 
office, while teaching at Harvard, I spent long week- 
ends, parts of summer vacations, and winter holi- 
days with the President and his wife at the ranch. I 
helped with the work on his memoirs, which was fas- 
cinating but difficult. There was no shortage of ma- 
terial-there were 31 million papers in storage in 
Austin and a dedicated staff engaged in the process 
of sorting them out. I was assigned to cover the 
chapters on civil rights, economics, and the Con- 
gress, but I worked with a number of others in read- 
ing through hundreds of files, memos, and tran- 
scripts, preparing questions for the President. 

It soon became clear that he would rather be 
doing anything else than work:ng on his memoirs. 
The moment a formal interview began, be stiff- 
ened; the moment it was over, he relaxed, had 
Lady Bird join him, and expanded colorfully on 
the subject he had just discussed with dull rhetoric. 
Yet, if ever we tried to include our notes from 
these informal sessions in the draft, he took them 
out, insisting that this was a presidential memoir 
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and had to be written in a stately fashion. So the 
man who talked for the memoirs was the man 
Lyndon Johnson thought he. should be—the 
statesman above the fray, a soft-spoken observer of 
events whose opinions were offered with uncharac- 
teristic deference and humility. Lyndon Jonson 
was filled with powerful emotions, with anger, 
rage, and sympathy, but the image he projected 
was that of a calm, almost cold man, a sober fel- 
low, with pinched energy; humble, earnest. and 
crashingly dull. 


e began to settle into his retiremeni:, en- 
joying the time with his wife. his daugh- 
ters, and his grandchildren. seemingly 

content with long, half idle, unplanned days. Nev- 
ertheless, his physical strength was gradually ebb- 
ing away. His hair whitened; wrinkles appeared in 
his skin; hollows deepened beneath his eyes; and 
the backs of his hands became flecked with spots 
of brown. His intestinal system was in continuous 
turmoil. He had chest pains; it was often difficult 
for him to breathe. “I feel a bad pain in my an- 
gina these days,” he said to me one summer after- 
noon in 1970, interrupting himself in the middle of 
a story about his first race for Congress. “I went to 





Rebe ah Johnson 


He would become 


the important person his mother 
had failed to be. 
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a doctor in Mexico, and he said my blood pressure 
was perfect, and he wished it would shoot up so he 
could get me worried. But I have an instinct some- 
thing is wrong. Last nights drink was the first in 
ten days. I’ve lost ten pounds and been exercising 
each day. But Fm still worried. P've got an in- 
stinct.” More than two and a half years remained. 
But he was beginning to die, and he knew it. 

Ii was then that he began to talk more and 
more about his childhood. Encroaching, unmas- 
tered death chipped away at the defenses of a life- 
time and, bit by bit, a story I had never heard be- 
fore began to unfold—a painful story of. an 
unhappy boy trapped in a divided home, 
relentlessly tumbled among the impossible de- 
mands of an unyielding mother, love offered and 
ther denied in seeming punishment, contempt for 
a father who had failed, admiration for a father 
whe was a model for a Texas manhood; com- 
marded to be what he could not be: forced to be- 
come what he was not. How different from his ear- 
lier public descriptions—the rags-to-riches rise from 
a happy childhood, guided by an adoring mother 
and the example of his manly, principled father. 
Sometimes he said more than he could accept, 
and. after recounting some terribly revealing story, 
the old defenses re-emerged and he would disclaim 
the obvious meaning of what had just been said. 
But something seemed to drive him on as far as 
his reach and memory would permit. 

We talked mostly in the early hours of the 
morning. Johnson slept poorly those days, waking 
up at 5:30. Terrified at lying alone in the dark, he 
came into my room to talk. Gradually, a curious 
ritual developed. I would awaken at five and get 
dressed. Half an hour later Johnson would knock 
on may door, dressed in his robe and pajamas. As I 
sat in a chair by the window, he climbed into the 
bed, pulling the sheets up to his neck, looking like 
a cold and frightened child. 

In those dawn talks, I saw him as perhaps few 
others, except his wife and close friends, had seen 
him, crumpled, ragged, and defenseless. He spoke 
of the beginnings and ends of things, of dreams 
and fantasies. His words seemed to flow from some 
deep well of sadness, nostalgia, and longing. It is, 
of ccurse, impossible for me to sort out dream or 
memory from fantasy. After all, I was listening to 
a man who had always had a peculiar relationship 
with words. If there were inconsistencies with facts, 
how much more treacherous were memories and 
dreams, and yet how much more revealing. For 
what a man like Johnson chose to remember may 
be even more important to understand than what- 
really happened. 












2. Mother gaveth—and tooketh away 





ohnson remembered the family fights pro- 
voked by his father’s drinking. In the 
k Baines’s (kis mother’s) family code, sobriety 
was essential: it msured the cardinal quality, self- 
‘control. Sobriety was a promise of industry and 
reliability. Nor wes Rebekah Baines Johnson alone 
in her dismay; at that time, women throughout the 
“West regarded licuor as the greatest of threats to 
their husbands’ acceptability, devotion, and income. 
_ Their anxiety sus:ained the prohibition movement 
“which enlisted the support of thousands, among 
~ them Rebekah. This war between good and evil was 
manifest in the two main symbols of the small west- 
ern town—the church, with its steeple pointing up- 
ward to heaven, end the low saloon, with its swing- 
ing doors leading straight down to hell. There was 
10 room in Rebekah’s Protestant ethic for uncontrol- 
led and frivolous >ehavior. Economic and social ruin 
waited the drurkard. Temperance was both the 
sign of morality end the key to economic success. 
<< According tc ker son, Rebekah saw this vision 
painfully vindicated in her own husband’s intem- 
perance. “There was nothing Mother hated more 
than seeing my daddy drink. When he had too 
much to drink, he’d lose control of himself. He 
used bad language. He squandered the little 
money we had an the cotton and real estate mar- 
kets. Sometimes he’d be lucky and make a lot of 
money. But mere often, he lost out. One year we'd 
all be riding higa in Pedernales terms, so high in 
fact that on a scale of A to F, we’d be right up 
there with the As. Then two years later, he’d lose 
it all. The cotton he had bought for 44¢ a bale 
had dropped to €¢ a baie, and with it the Johnsons 
had dropped te the bottom of the heap. These ups 
and downs were hard en my mother. She wanted 
things to be nice for us but she could never count 
on a stable mcome. When she got upset she 
blamed our menzy problems on my father’s drink- 
ing. And then ske cried a lot. Especially when he 
stayed out all night. I remember one bad night. I 
woke up and heard her in the parlor crying her 
eyes out. I knew she needed me. With me there, 
she seemed less afraid. She stopped crying and 
told me over anc over how important it was that I 
never lose control of myself and disappoint her 
that way. I premised that I would be there to pro- 
~ tect her always. Finally she calmed down and we 
both fell asleep.” 
<tc. The image of Rebekah Baines Johnson that 
emerges in these stories is that of an unhappy 
woman, cut of ‘rom all the things that had once 
given her pleasure in life, stranded in a cabin on a 
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muddy stream with a man she considered vulgar 
and brutish: a frustrated woman with a host of 
throttled ambitions, trying, through her firstborn 
son, to find a substitute for a cead father she re- 
vered, an unsuccessful marriage, and a failed ca- 
reer (she had originally hoped to become a novel- 
ist). She seemed under compulsion to renew on her 
son’s behalf all the plans and projects she had 
given up for herself. The son would fulfill the 
dreams she had never carried out; he would be- 
come the important person she had failed to be. 

“She never wanted me to be alone,” Lyndon 
later recalled. “She kept me constantly amused. I 
remember playing games with her that only the 
two of us could play. And she always let me win, 
even if to do so I had to change the rules. I knew 
how much she needed me; that she needed me to 
take care of her. I liked that. It made me feel big 
and important. It made me believe I could do any- 
thing in the whole world.” 

From his position of primacy in his mother’s 
home, Johnson seemed to develop what Freud has 
called “the feeling of a conqueror,” that confidence 
of success that often produces real success. The 
early privilege of his mother’s intense love was a 
source of extraordinary energy and power. He 
learned the alphabet before he was two, learned to 
read before he was four, and at three could recite 
long passages of poetry from Longfellow and Ten- 
nyson, “PIH never forget how much my mother 
loved me when I recited those poems. The minute 
I finished she’d take me in her arms and hug me 
so hard { sometimes thought fd be strangled to 
death.” 

But as strong as Rebekah’s feelings undoubtedly 
were, one gets the impression Lyndon experienced 
her love never as a steady or reliable force but as 
a conditional reward, alternately given and taken 
away. When he failed to satisfy her desires--as he 
did by refusing to complete the violin and dancing 
lessons she set up for him when he was seven and 
eight—he experienced not simply criticism but a 
complete withdrawal of affection. “For days after I 
quit those lessons she walked around the house 
pretending I was dead. And then, to make it 
worse, | had to watch her being especially warm and 
nice to my father and sisters.” The same exper- 
ience was repeated later when Johnson decided 
not to go to college and Rebekah closed him out for 
weeks, refusing to speak or even to look at him. 

One cannot prove the existence of a pattern on 
the basis of three or four remembered incidents. 
But there does seem to be a connecting link be- 
tween the syndrome implicit in Johnson’s child- 
hood memories—of love alternately given and 









taken away—and the pattern observed in nearly all 
his adult relationships. With friends, colleagues. 
and members of his staff, Johnson was capable of 
extraordinary closeness; he enveloped people. one 
by one, in the warmth of his affection and concern. 
If the hospital bill of a friend needed payment, he 
paid it. If an employee’s child needed a new coat, 
he bought it. If a secretary’s house needed renova- 
tion, he supervised. But in return he demanded a 
measure of gratitude and loyalty so high that dis- 
appointment was inevitable. And when the disap- 
pointment came, Johnson tended to withdraw his 
affection and concern—the “Johnson freeze-out” it 
was called—hurting others in much the same way 
his mother had hurt him years before. 








3. Cowboys and nightmares 





ohnson remembered his paternal grand- 

father’s house just down the road as “the per- 

fect escape from all my problems at home.” 
Sam Ealy Johnson had endless stories to tell of days 
on the trail and a renowned narrative gift, only to be 
matched and exceeded by his grandson, who, sixty 
years later, could recreate these conversations as if 
they had occurred the day before, adding, one always 
suspected, a few embellishments of his own. “Eleven 
cowboys,” as Johnson remembered it, “made an av- 
erage crew for a trail herd of 1500 cows. Gathered 
and branded in Texas, the cattle were driven up the 
Chisholm Trail until they reached Abilene, Kansas. 
where they were slaughtered and sent east by rail- 
road. When the rivers which crossed the trails were 
cold, the cattle would often balk partway across, 
circling and jumping on top of one another instead of 
moving in a straight line. Then the lead cowboy 
would have to ride out in front of the herd and get 
the cattle moving.” 

The young boy would never forget his grand- 
father’s image of men and cattle circling aimlessly 
in the cold, treacherous currents, their continued 
progress dependent on the daring and skill of the 
lead cowboy. In later years he was to describe the 
arena of national affairs as a huge swampland in 
which the participants often wandered, mired and 
confused, in circles of endless debate untl the ap- 
‘pearance of strong leadership. It is an irony he 
would not have appreciated that later commen- 
tators would accuse him of bringing the nation into 
just such a swampland—Vietnam—through the exer- 
cise of these very qualities of leadership and will. 

But subduing a stampede was the most dan- 
gerous adventure of all. As he remembered his 
grandfather’s version of it. “There was no fore- 
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telling what might start a stampede. It might be a 
clap of thunder, a lightning flash, a strange smell, 
or the rattle of a single snake in the middle of the 
night.” Or, Lyndon always insisted his grandfather 
said (but it was more likely his own retrospective 
parable), “it might be started by one or two trou- 
blemaker cows that went around hooking the 
sleeping cattle.” One steer stood up, then another, 
and more and more until the whole herd was on 
its feet. To soothe the cattle, lullabies were sung. 
That failing, all you could do was to outrun the 
wild herd, trying to swing its leaders around into 
its tail end, so as to turn the mass into a circle that 
would wind down like a spent top. You had to 
ride at a dead run in the dark of the night, know- 
ing there were prairie dog holes all around and 
knowing that if the horse stepped into one of these 
holes, you could be crushed to death by the on- 
coming stampede. 

When Johnson was five his family left the cabin 
on the river and moved to a frame house in John- 
son City. His father, Sam, had found some real es- 
tate business in Austin and wanted to be nearby. 
The new house was larger and more pleasant than 
the old one, and the move gave Rebekah an es-. 
cape from her isolation. Though Johnson City was _ 
hardly more than a village, it had a high school in | 
which she soon taught debate, a newspaper for 
which she wrote a weekly column, and an opera | 
house in which local plays, directed by Rebekah, 
were performed. Rebekah organized a Browning 
society, She gave private lessons in elocution and: 
she taught a class in Old Bible. She joined a tem- 
perance society. 

Johnson was not as happy as his mother about 
moving into town. The excitement of the new 
house was spoiled for the boy by the feeling that 
he had left behind his closest friend—his grand- 
father. Now he saw his grandfather only when the 
whole family went back to visit the farm, and he 
hated these visits since he had to sit in the parlor, 
and listen to the adults talk. Even worse, he then 
had to see his paralyzed grandmother. Always be- 
fore she had remained in the bedroom, but now, 
when his whole family came to visit, they brought 
her to a chair and he would have to sit next to 
her: “Her skin was brown and wrinkled. Her body 
was twisted. I was afraid that I was meant to kiss 
her. I tried to imagine her as the strong pioneer 
woman she had once been. | remembered amazing 
stories | had heard about her staggering courage in 
the face of Indian attacks. But age and illness had 








taken all life out of her face. She never saida 


word. She sat perfectly still. And I was terrified tò _ 
sit beside her.” eo 















































Sam Johnson 


“We drove in the Model T from 
‘farm to farm, stopping at every 
door. If it was hot outside, we 
were invited in for homemade ice 
cream. If it was cold, we were 
given hot tea. Christ, sometimes 


I wished it could go on forever.” 
a a NO RDI 


It was in this period, Johnson later said, that he 
began having, night after night, a terrifying dream, 
in which he would see himself sitting absolutely 
still in a big straight chair. In the dream, the chair 
stood in the middle of the great open plains. A 
stampede of cattle was coming toward him. He 
: tried to move, but he could not. He cried out 
again and again for his mother, but no one came. 

In subsequent conversation, Johnson suggested a 
relationship between the chair in the dream and 
the chair where his paralyzed grandmother used to 
sit. As a child he had, as he remembered it, a per- 
sistent fear of becoming paralyzed and sitting for- 
ever, like his grandmother. But recurrent dreams 
are generally a statement of profound psychic di- 
lemmas, suggesting unresolved problems far be- 
yond the reach of daily events. Seen in this light, 
the boy’s paralysis presents one solution, albeit 
painful. to the fear of acting out the forbidden 
Oedipal wish to eliminate the father and take the 
mother. Termed in psychiatric literature as a “cas- 
tration” or “punishment” dream, the paralysis 
-would restrain what in young Johnson’s case seems 
to have been a particularly powerful combination 
of desire, fear, and guilt. 

The Pedernales was not Thebes, however, and 
the importance of the dream lay more in its par- 

ticular meaning than in its archetypal form. The 
<eattle drive was the domain of the male in the 
world of fantasy and fact created for Johnson by 
his grandfather; controiling a stampede of cattle by 
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one’s own intense motion was the supreme test of 
a man’s courage and skill. Pitted against this prac- 
tical, active life was Rebekah’s world of books and 
beauty and morality, a feminized world of dreamy 
thinkers whose idealism led inevitably to ruin and 
collapse. Both worlds were rigidly defined in his 
mind—one was the object of aspiration; the other 
of scorn. Boys were supposed to be active, to run, 
shout, and get dirty; they were never to cry and 
never to play with dolls. Girls were supposed to 
read and sit still, dress prettily and stay clean, cry 
a lot and play with dolls. Yet Lyndon’s mother al- 
ways kept him clean and she read to him at the 
end of the day. She brushed his hair in long yel- 
low curls. dressed him like little Lord Fauntleroy, 
bought him a violin, and enrolled him in dancing 
class. He knew that his friends were laughing at 
him for taking time with these feminine things. He 
loved his mother and loved being close to her, but 
he feared he was becoming a sissy. 

The equation of femininity, paralysis, and in- 
tellectuality—and the corresponding compulsions to 
move, keep control, stay in charge—become even 
clearer in later versions of the same dream which 
Johnson claimed he dreamt repeatedly for several 
months after his heart attack in 1955 and then 
again after North Vietnam’s Tet offensive in 1968. 
In these dreams Johnson had become Woodrow 
Wilson, the President he once characterized as “too 
intellectual” and “too idealist” for the people’s 
good. In the dream, he was lying in a bed in the 
Red Room. His head was still his, but from the 
neck down his body was dead, victim to that pa- 
ralysis which had held both Wilson and Johnson’s 
grandmother in their final years. In the next room, 
he could hear all his assistants squabbling over 
who would get what parts of his power. He could 
neither talk nor walk, and not a single aide tried 
to protect him. 





4. Outward bound 


ohnson remembered turning to his father af- 

ter his grandfather had died. The two had 

grown closer with the move into town, but 
now, with Grandpa Johnson dead, a feverish ea- 
gerness to resemble his father took possession of 
him. He listened to his father talk and, rejecting 
his mother’s elocution lessons, adopted his father’s 
crude, colorful, and alive way of talking. 

The vear Lyndon was ten. his father ran for 
the state legislature. and Lyndon accompanied him 
on the campaign trail. “We drove in the Model T 
from farm to farm, up and down the valley, stop- 
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-ping at every door. My father would do most of 
the talking. He would bring the neighbors up to 
date on local gossip, talk about the crops and 
about the bills he’d introduced in the legislature, 
and always he’d bring along an enormous crust of 
homemade bread and a large jar of homemade 
jam. When we got tired or hungry, we'd stop by 
the side of the road. He sliced the bread. smeared 
it with jam, and split the slices with me. Fd never 
seen him happier. Families all along the way 
opened up their homes to us. If it was hot outside, 
we were invited in for big servings of homemade 
ice cream. If it was cold, we were given hot tea. 
Christ, sometimes I wished it could go on forever.” 
This growing identification with his father pro- 
duced both strain and pleasure—the boy clearly 
sensed his mother’s disappointment with the in- 
creasing preference he was showing for the world 
of action over the world of ideas. Yet here, as al- 
ways, his feelings of hurt and anger toward his 
mother had to be deflected. She was ever the 
“great lady.” “the perfect woman,” “brilliant,” 
“sexy,” “beautiful,” and “endlessly enchanting.” 
But over time, while unfailing in his expressions of 
love for his mother, Johnson expressed a lasting dis- 
trust and fear of all the things she loved the most— 
ideas, intellectuals, debates, books, and eloquence. 
From time to time, Johnson’s antagonism toward 
those he categorized as intellectuals assumed the 
crude shape of simple exhibitionism. His penchants 
for talking to visitors while on the toilet, for using 
crude and scatological language, and for exhibiting 
his sexual organs were especially pronounced when 
he dealt with “gentlemen of culture.” In renounc- 
ing his civility he stripped them of theirs: he re- 
duced them to his own ignominy in which he cele- 
brated a triumph over his mother’s voice within him. 
The sad and poignant thing for Johnson, how- 
ever, was not his anti-intellectualism in itself but 
his need to be accepted by the very people he 
scorned. For the boy’s hidden feelings toward his 
mother were succeeded by the man’s feelings 
toward Culture: subdued awe and blatant bitter- 
ness, a sense that he, unlike the eastern in- 
tellectuals, had none of those ridiculous and pre- 
cious tokens, an Ivy League degree and a facility 
for words. “They” came into the world fully 
clothed; he remained essentially naked no matter 
how much power he acquired. “My daddy always 
told me,” Johnson once remarked, “that if I 
brushed up against the grindstone of life. I'd come 
away with far more polish than I could ever get at 
Harvard or Yale. I wanted to believe him but 
somehow I never could.” 
By the age of fifteen Johnson wanted to get 
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away from home. In the summer of 1924 the op- 
portunity arrived. A group of his friends had de- 
cided to leave home and go to California. For each 
of the boys the trip no doubt meant something dif- 
ferent—adventure, the hope of work. There was a 
report, one of the boys later recollected, that 
money out there grew on trees, and that a person 
had but to reach up and get it. 

The old frontier had promised economic and 
spiritual independence, but in California, in 1924, 
that independence was not easy to secure. Indeed, 
Johnson was barely able to survive on earnings 
from the grapes he picked, the dishes he washed, 
and the cars he fixed. Just the same, he remem- 
bered living happily for a time in different places. 
Free of both his mother and his father, he found 
he had an immense curiosity about people with 
whom he worked—the field hands in the Imperial. 
Valley, the cooks in the all-night cafés, the garage 
mechanics in the big cities. He found himself con- 
stantly entertaining his fellow workers with stories 
and jokes. People seemed to like him; they ad- 
mired his quickness. 

Johnson lived the vagabond life for nearly a 
year: then, when his money dried up completely, 
he took a job in Los Angeles as a clerk to a crimi- 
nal lawyer. The job was no accident. The lawyer 
was a cousin of Rebekah’s. There Lyndon stayed 
for another year, until one August day in 1926 
when, suddenly faced with an offer of a ride to 
Texas, he decided that after two years’ absence, he 
was ready to return. 

Johnson would long remember this trip back 
home; he later theatrically designated it the mo- 
ment when he found his vocation of politics. On 
the trip, as Johnson recounted it, he thought a 
great deal about his parents. “I still believed my 
mother the most beautiful, sexy, intelligent woman 
I'd ever met, and I was determined to recapture 
her wonderful love, but not at the price of my 
daddy’s respect. Finally, I saw it all before me. I 
would become a political figure. Daddy would like 
that. He would consider it a manly thing to be. 
But that would be just the beginning. I was going 
to reach beyond my father. I would finish college; 
I would build great power and gain high office.. 
Mother would like that. I would succeed where her 
own father had failed'; I would go to the Capitol 
and talk about big ideas. She would never be dis- 
appointed in me again,” 

Released from the constant dilemma of his par- 
ents’ conflicting demands, Johnson’s prodigious 
energies turned from an inner world of turmoil, 
undependable love, and need to the external envi- 
' He had lost a race for Congressin the late 1800s: : 





















ronment. From ‘he world of work and the con- 
quest of ever wadening circles of men, Johnson 
hoped to obtain the steady love he had lacked as a 
child. The problem was that each successful perfor- 
mance led only :o the need for more. There was 
no place to resi so long as love and the self-esteem 
` based on love depended upon another’s approbation. 
So Johnson planzed into ceaseless activity, always 
searching for the one thing external success could 
~ never provide—the reassurance of being loved for who 
he was rather then what he was doing. 























= 5. Campus politico 


rom the beginning at San Marcos College 
(ater Sowthwestern Texas State Teachers 
College), Johnson set out to win the friend- 
ship and respect of those people who would assist 
his rise within the community which composed San 
‘Marcos. Most obwious was the president of the col- 
lege, Cecil Evans. whose favor would have a multi- 
plier effect with che faculty and student body. But 
u Johnson was not alone in the desire to have a spe- 
cial relationship with Evans. “I knew,” Johnson 
later said, “there was only one way to get to know 
Evans and that was to work for him directly.” He 
became special assistant to the president’s personal 
secretary. 

As special ass:stant, Johnson’s assigned job was 
simply to carry messages from the president to the 
department heads and occasionally to other faculty 
members. Johnson saw that the rather limited 
function of messenger jad possibilities for expan- 
sion; for example, encouraging recipients of the 
messages to transmit their own communications 
through him. He occupied a desk in the president’s 

outer office, where he took it upon himself to an- 
nounce the arrival of visitors. These added services 
evolved from a aelpful convenience into an aspect 
“of the normal process cf presidential business. The 
messenger had tecome an appointments secretary. 


and, in time, faculty members came to think of 


Johnson as a furnel to the president. Using a tech- 
nique which was later to serve him in achieving 
mastery over tie Congress, Johnson turned a 
rather insubstantial service into a process through 
which power was exercised. By redefining the pro- 
cess, he had given power to himself. 
Evans eventually breadened Johnson’s responsi- 
bilities to inclad2 handling his political correspon- 
<> dence and preparing his reports for the state 
“agencies with jurisdiction over the college and its 
appropriations. “he student was quick to explain 
_ that his father had been a member of the state leg- 





t i a 
Johnson with mother, wife, and daughters 


“When troubles beset the family,” 
the father “must square his 
shoulders, resolutely grit his 
teeth, suppress his emotions and 
with renewed courage meet the 


® s9 
issue. 
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islature (from 1905 to 1909, and from 1918 to 
1925), and Lyndon had often accompanied him to 
Austin where he had gained some familiarity with 
the workings of the legislature and the person- 
alities of its leaders. This claim might have 
sounded almost ludicrous had it not come from 
someone who already must kave seemed an in- 
ordinately political creature. Scon Johnson was ac- 
companying Evans on his trips to the state capitol 
in Austin, and, before long, Evans came to rely 
upon his young apprentice for political counsel. 
For Johnson was clearly at home in the state legis- 
lature; whether sitting in a committee room during 
hearings or standing on the floor talking with rep- 
resentatives, he could, in later reports to Evans, 
capture the mood of individual legislators and the 
legislative body with entertaining accuracy. The 
older man, on whose favor Johnson depended, now 
relied on him, or at least found him useful. 

The world of San Marcos accommodated Lyn- 
don Johnson’s gifts. If some found him tiresome, 
and even his friends admitted that he was difficult, 
they were nonetheless bedazzled by his vitality, 
guile. and endurance, his powers of divination, and 
ability to appeal to the core interests of other 
people. In two years, he became a campus politi- 
cian, a prizewinning debater, an honors student, 
and the editor of the college Star. 

“When troubles beset the family,” Johnson wrote 
in his first college newspaper editorial, the mother 
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can find comfort in “tears and confidences,” but 
the father “must square his shoulders. resolutely 
grit his teeth, suppress his emotions and with re- 
newed courage meet the issue.” The father, John- 
son explained, was “the producer, the provider and 
the protector.” These were, of course, the very 
qualities which Rebekah felt her own husband 
lacked. And her son had been burdened from his 
earliest years with tales of Sam’s weakness and 
failure along with the sense that he, Lyndon. must 
compensate for his father’s deficiencies and assume 
the role which Sam had abdicated—a responsibility 
with unbearable and inadmissible overtones. “At 
the center of my mother’s philosophy.” Johnson 
explained to me, “was the belief that the strong 
must care for the weak.” 

The day would come when this older brother/ 
father, responding to the needs of blacks. would 
offer civil rights bills; as panacea to the nation’s 
need offer the Great Society; and, amid the final 
crisis of his career, use Rebekah’s lessons—almost 
her words—to justify America’s involvement in 
Vietnam. “There is,” he told the country, “a great 
responsibility on the strong. The oldest member of 
the family has got to look after the smaller ones 
and protect them when the wolf comes to the door. 
The boy of the household has got to look after his 
sisters. Now it’s not true that we've got to police 
all of the world . . . but the good Lord has smiled 
kindly upon us and we have an obligation as fel- 
low human beings to help protect our neighbors 
against a bunch of desperados.” 

If Johnson’s college writings have the qualities of 
baccalaureate sermons, one must remember that he 
was voicing the accepted pieties of his day and 
place—the small-town Texas where success was a 
reward for virtuous effort, ambition was an ad- 
mired good, and there was little room for cynicism. 
If, running through Johnson’s life, there is a dual- 
ity of word and deed, as if the spoken word were 
vapor, it would be a mistake to assume that John- 
son was simply a young Machiavellian who under- 
stood that it is well for a leader or an aspirant to 
power fo seem religious, sincere. faithful. and hu- 
mane. Conceptions of sacrifice, duty, and benevo- 
lence were as deeply rooted in his character as his 
political skills and his pursuit of power. 





6. First love and other sorrows 








an Marcos was the setting for Lyndon 
Johnson’s first serious love, twenty-year- 
old Carol Davis. She was, he recalled, 
“very beautiful. tall and blonde with dark blue 
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eyes. Her skin was pale and very soft. She was 
very clever and everyone admired her. I fell in 
love with her the first moment we met. She 
seemed so much more alive than all the other girls 
I knew, interested in everything; she played the 
violin and wrote poetry but also liked politics and 
loved the out-of-doors. I still remember the sum- 


mer evenings we spent together, lying next to the 


river in a waist-high mass of weeds, talking about 
our future. I had never been happier. After a while 
we began to talk about marriage. 

“By the end of the senior year, we decided that 
Carol’s parents had a right to know that we were 
as serious as we were. The Davises were one of the 
oldest and best families in Kerrville [a town about 
fifty miles from Johnson City]. Mr. Davis was a 
wealthy banker, an extreme conservative in poli- 
tics, and a member of the Ku Klux Klan. I knew 
it would be a difficult relationship, but I believed 
that I could win them over. So one evening in 
June, Carol arranged for me to be invited to her 
home for a family dinner. The dinner began with 


a couple of glasses of wine, which made me more | 


talkative than usual. I talked about my experiences: 
in California and my activities in college. But the 


atmosphere, which was cold to begin with, just got 


colder and colder as I talked. I realized there was 
nothing I could do or say that night that would be 
considered right. Carol’s father hated everything 
about me.” 

“I won't let you, I won’t have my daughter mar- 
rying into that no-account Johnson family,” Davis 
is reported to have told his daughter. “I’ve known 
that bunch all my life, one generation after an- 
other of shiftless dirt farmers. and grubby politi- 


cians. Always sticking together and leeching onto 


one another so the minute one starts to make it, 


the others drag him down. None of them will ever. a 


amount to a damn.” In Lyndon’s presence that 


night, Davis was no less direct. As Johnson re- — 


membered it, before that evening was over, Davis 
had assailed his father’s politics and then dis- 
paraged his grandfather, saying that everyone in- 
Blanco County knew that Sam Ealy Johnson had 
been “nothing but an old cattle rustler.” “No criti- 
cism could have hurt more,” Johnson explained to 
me. 

As far as he was concerned, that was it. “ ‘To 
hell with the whole family.’ I said to myself. ‘PH 
never marry Carol or anyone in the whole damn 
family. Davis is right about the Johnsons sticking 
together, they always have and they always will 
and they don’t need to mix with the likes of the 
Davises to get along. We’ll make it on our own,’ I 
left the Davis home that night determined never to 


















see Carol again. “or a long time after I got back 
to my room I sat in a chair without moving. I felt 
= numb and angry. 

“The next moring Carol came into my room. 


a _ Her face was red from crying: she looked as if she 
 hadn’t slept at all She told me that until this mo- 


ment she'd loved her father more than any other 
‘man and that te go against him on a matter as im- 
-portant as this wculd bring terrible pain to her for 
‘the rest of her life. But she’d decided that she had 
to do it. She loved me and she wanted to marry 
me. All the while she was talking I thought of the 
many nights we had dreamed of our future to- 
gether. But all ths had to be put in the past, for- 
gotten, It could never work for us. I told her that, 







| owas very firm, and after a long moment of si- 
lence, she went away. Long afterwards, I still felt 
the pain of losing her; I missed her, and I missed 
the nights along “he water terribly. I was lonely as 


-1 had never beer before. But this did not change 
the way I felt.” 

After that moning Johnson did not see Carol 
< Davis again unti seven years later, when she at- 
tended his openmg speech for his first congres- 
sional campaiga m Apri. 1937. Mr. Davis, Johnson 
recounted, was leading the Blanco County opposi- 


tion to his candicacy, and had personally authored 


and spread a claan that the first act of this young 
radical, if he wes elected, would be to fight for 
public confiscaticn of all the power companies 
(which, Johnson claimed, was precisely what he 
wanted to do). Jchnson remembered beginning his 
speech with a blunt denunciation of Davis and his 
friends as enemies of the people, and, as he spoke, 
being startled by the unexpected glimpse of Carol 
Davis leaning against the back wall of the audito- 
rium. “She was wearing a white dress. Her face 
was pale and sac. I sensed the agony she was ex- 
periencing in listening to me attack her father. As 
- soon as I saw Fer, I stopped in midstream and 
softened my speech, suggesting that perhaps there 
were two sides to all these questions and that it 
was important to recognize that all these men were 
honorable men. ro matter how much we disagreed 
with them. Two months later, I saw her one last 
‘time. It was the day after I won the election. I was 
in the hospital at the time, having come down with 
appendicitis two days before. When I awoke, I saw 
her standing in zhe doorway. She was wearing a 
flowered yellow dress. We were both married by 
then. I'd marriec first, then Carol. Carol’s match 
had pleased everyone in her family. She’d married 
= a young banker who became a partner in her fa- 
-thers savings bank. But here she was, looking 
more beautiful than I'd remembered. She said that 
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she had just come to tell me how happy she was 
for me and that even though her father had led — 
the opposition, she had defied nis wish and voted 
for Lyndon Johnson. I knew then that she was still 
in love with me. The vote proved it.” 











7. The importance of being Lady Bird 


n 1934, assistant now to Congressman Richard 
Kleberg of the King Ranch, Johnson was on 
a short trip to Austin when he met Claudia 
Taylor— or “Lady Bird,” as she had been called 
since she was a child. She was graduating from the 
University of Texas with a degree in journalism. 
He was immediately drawn to this shy and sensi- 
tive young woman. Later he said that he knew at 
once that Lady Bird was a woman of great com- 
mon sense and reasonableness. Her opinions were 
remarkably shrewd. And beyond all this, beyond 
her gifts of intelligent judgment, she had an even 
more precious quality—absolute dependability. To 
his credit and good fortune, Lyndon Johnson de- 
termined not to let this woman go. 

Within two hours of the meeting, Johnson ar- 
ranged te see Lady Bird at 8 a.m. the following 
day. After breakfast, he suggested a drive in the 
country. “He told me all sorts of things that I 
thought were extraordinarily direct for a first con- 
versation.” Lady Bird later said; “his salary as a 
secretary to a congressman, abcut all the members 
of his family. It was just as if he was ready to give 
me a picture of his life and of what he might be 
capable of doing.” During this first conversation, 
Johnson also told her about Rebekah and said that 
he would like it if the two of them could meet 
sometime. _ 

Two months later the Johnsons were married. 
Two weeks after the marriage, the newlyweds re- 
ceived this letter of congratulations: 


My precious children: 

Thinking of you. loving you, dreaming of a radi- 
ant future for you, I someway find it difficult to ex- 
press the depth and tenderness of my feelings. Of- 
ten I have felt the utter futility of words, never 
more than now when | would wish my boy and his 
bride the highest and truest happiness together. 

My dear Bird, I earnestly hope that you will love 
me as | do you. Lyndon has always held a very 
special place in my heart. Will you not share that 
place with him. dear child? It would make me very 
happy to have you for my very own, to have you 
turn to me in love and confidence, to let me mother 
you as F do my precious boy. 

I hope and hope you know is composed ‘of desire 
and expectation, that Lyndon will prove to be as 
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true, as loyal, as loving and as faithful a husband as 
he has been a son. 

My dear boy, I have always desired the best in 
life for you. Now that you have the love and com- 
panionship of the one and only girl I am sure you 
will go far. You are fortunate in finding and win- 
ning the girl you love and I am sure your love for 
each other will be an incentive to you to do all the 
great things of which you are capable. Sweet son, | 
am loving you and counting on you as never be- 
fore. 

My dearest love to you beth, 
Mamma 


Here, extended to Lady Bird in these disarming 
and prayerful sentiments, is a full share in the 
franchise of her son of which she will remain chief 
proprietor. Her closing—‘counting on you as never 
before’—is ambiguous and somehow ominous. 
Counting on him for what? His loyalty to his wife? 
His continuing success in the public world? Contin- 
uing loyalty to his mother? That Rebekah re- 
mained the signal woman and influence in Lyn- 
don’s life there can be no doubt. It is a testament 
to her love for him and to the power of her own 
thwarted aspirations. That Lady Bird would become 
not her adversary but the chief lieutenant of her 
Surrogate’s rise is a testament to her shrewdness. 

To both mother and wife Lyndon Johnson 
would always ascribe a scarcely credible perfection. 
But it is evident that they were crucially different 
women. The mother’s inordinate passion for her 
son had been employed to spur achievements 
which she herself had determined. The wife en- 
deavored to sustain and better organize the energy 
which Rebekah had been instrumental in setting 
loose. Where Rebekah withdrew into a stony anger 
over her husband’s spontaneity, Lady Bird grace- 
fully hosted unexpected throngs, welcoming the po- 
litical friends Lyndon perpetually invited to their 
house. Where the mother confided her severest dis- 
appointments to her son, Lady Bird complained to 
no one. Amid the most complicated intrigues and 
struggles of her husband’s career she remained 
outwardly composed and reasonable. If his in- 
cessant demands and orders (he instructed her to 
avoid full skirts and low shoes; often picked out 
her clothes; depended on her not only to manage 
the house but to lay out his clothes in the morn- 
ing, fill his pens and his lighter, put the correct 
pocket items in place, pay his bills—in short, to 
manage him) or his occasional abuse in front of 
company became too much for her to bear, she 
possessed, or soon developed, a strange ability to 
take psychic leave. “Bird.” Johnson would call out 
at such moments, “are you with me?” And straight 
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Johnson and Lady Bird. 


Lady Bird complained to 
no one. 
I NAA ES TEL RIN 


off, her accustomed alertness and competence reap- 
peared. Without such devotion and forbearance, 
without a love steadily given and never withdrawn, 
the course of Lyndon Johnson’s continuing ascent 
in the world of politics becomes inconceivable. 

During the final year of his life, he told me that 
he had come to understand that. She was his sup- 
port, a helper in and necessary condition to his 
great enterprise, a figure central to his life. 





8. Homage to Richard Russell—and 
other elders 





hen Johnson entered the Congress in 

1937 he had spent five years as a con- 

gressman’s assistant and young New 
Deal administrator, studying and absorbing the 
traditions, folkways, and precedents of Congress. 
He understood that a freshman congressman 
should proceed with caution, defer participation in 
important public controversies, and refrain from 
any attempt to establish independent stature until 
he had consolidated his position and gained the 
confidence of his colleagues. Power in the House is 
based on seniority. Rewards are in the hands of 
the leadership, and cooperation with that lead- 
ership is requisite for any member who wants to 
be effective. Johnson understood this, and as a 
member of the House displayed a self-deprecating 


modesty and a capacity for hard work that helped 


him win the approval of two men whose accep- a 


tance he needed: Carl Vinson of Georgia, chair- __ 











man of the Committee on Naval Affairs and later 
of the House Armed Services Committee, and his 
father’s old friend Sam Rayburn, speaker of the 
House. 

When he went to the Senate in 1949—having de- 
_feated his Democratic primary opponent by only 
87 votes—Johnsen saw again the importance of 
¿deference to his elders and recognized that the in- 
fluence of one man, Senator Richard Russell of 
Georgia, would be decisive to his hopes for lead- 
ership. Johnson was then forty; Russell fifty-two. 
The undisputed eader of the Senate’s inner club, 
Russell commanded the respect of almost every 
member. His jadzment of Johnson would influence 
the judgment of all the rest. But the Senate did 
o hot lack for ambitious men, many of them shrewd 
enough to recognize Russell’s unique position in 
the Senate hierarchy. And Russell had many re- 
sponsibilities, many supplicants—few of whom 
could be complecely ignored or slighted if Russell 
did not want to risk weakening his own position. 
And finally there were only so many hours in a 
day. Johnson could impress Russell with his quali- 
ties only if he could establish regular working con- 
tact. The Senate provided more formal opportu- 
nities than those offered by a desk outside the 
college presidents office at San Marcos or a mes- 
Sage carried into the chamber by a legislative sec- 
i retary. “I knew tnere was only one way to see Rus- 
_ sell every day.” Johnson explained, “and that was 
to get a seat on his committee. Without that, we'd 

most likely be passing acquaintances and nothing 
more. So I put im a request for the Armed Services 
Committee, and fortunately—because of all my 
work on defense preparedness in the House—my 
request was granced.” 

Having established an access to Russell which 
would not appear as the imposition of a flagrant 
ambition, since 4 arose naturally from their com- 

¿omon responsibilities, Johnson was in a position to 
make use of one of his most powerful faculties—the 
ability to judge che qualities, needs, and values of 
other men. From this understanding he could then 
adapt his concuet to that course most likely to at- 
tain his end: in this case, the trust and approving 
respect of Georgia’s senior senator. In temper- 
ament and perscnality the two men were radically 

_ dissimilar. The oider man was quiet, courtly, aloof: 

the younger flamboyant, discourteous, and in- 
timate. Senator Russell shunned publicity and led 

“an austere life. He dressed like a conservative 

small-town banker and worked in an unpreten- 
tious, austere office, devoid of any token of power 
or wealth. Johnson, on the other hand, continually 
pursued public self-promotion, indulged a devel- 
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oping taste for expensive and fashionable clothes 
and elaborately plush surrourdings. Russell had 
spent his youth in a small farm town in Georgia, 
where he had absorbed the unshakable conviction 
that separation of the races was the most desirable 
and beneficial state for both Negroes and whites. 
But Johnson, raised in a town where there were no 
Negroes, received no such indoctrination. Indeed, 
his father was a publicly proclaimed enemy of the 
Ku Klux Klan and his grandfather a member of 
the Populist party. 

However, Johnson had a goal whose achieve- 
ment required that differences—superficial or pro- 
found—be submerged. Accordingly, Johnson 
adapted to Russell’s habits and character so 
skillfully that the two soon came to seem much 
alike. Courting Russell, Johnson toned down his 
appearance and took a more civilized demeanor. 

“Johnson learned to observe amenities with Sen- 
ator Russell,” said Bob Hurt, longtime assistant to 
the Georgian senator. “With other senators he 
would just walk right into their offices, wouldn’t 
even say how d’ya do. Would just barge in single- 
mindedly. Amenities were not part of his relation- 
ships. But Russell was totally incapable of respond- 
ing to that. He had an old-world courtliness. He 
was not the type whom you could put your arm 
around. So Johnson learned. He always referred to 
him as Senator Russell and always sent in a note 
from the outer office to say he would like to come 
in.” 

“Under magnificent self-control,” two com- 
mentators observed, “the Lyndon Johnson of the 
early Semate years was a subdued fellow, not seen 
before and not to be seen agzin until his painful 
vice presidential period.” “His manner,” it was said 
in 1951, “is quiet and gentle and everything he 
does, he does with great deliberation and care.” 
Directing his attention on his committee work, 
Johnson became a specialist in the subject matter 
and legislative problems related to his assigned re- 
sponsibilities. He shied away from speaking to the 
galleries or the press in favor of quiet accom- 
modation within the sanctum of the Senate. 

A shift toward more conservative politics accom- 
panied Johnson’s tempered style, helping him to 
gain acceptance to the inner club, whose members 
were generally conservative. Yet he was also, and 
perhaps more strongly, motivated by the changing 
nature of his constituency. He now represented the 
state of Texas, which was far more conservative as 
a whole than the district centered in Austin which 
had sent him to Congress. Johnson’s rightward 
drift culminated in 1949, 1950, and 1951, when he 
supported the oil and gas industry, fought Tru- 
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man’s nomination of liberal Leland Olds to a sec- 


ond term on the Federal Power Commission, and 
defended the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Although Johnson’s new style was contrived and 
his “new politics” expedient. he did share with 
Russell a genuine and consuming devotion to the 
Senate. A lifelong bachelor with few intimate 
friends and virtually no social life. Russell cared 
for the Senate with an intense fidelity that young 
Lyndon honestly respected and understood. Yet, at 
the same time, Johnson also saw in these feelings a 
potential source of advantage. “Richard Russell,” 
Johnson explained, “found in the Senate what for 
him was a home. With no one to cook for him at 
home, he would arrive early enough in the morn- 
ing to eat breakfast at the Capitol and stay late 
enough at night to eat dinner across the street. 
And in these early mornings and late evenings I 
made sure that there was always one companion, 
one senator, who worked as hard and as long as 
he, and that was me, Lyndon Johnson. On Sun- 
days, the House and Senate were empty, quiet, 
and still, the streets outside were bare. It’s a tough 
day for a politician, especially if, like Russell, he’s 
all alone. I knew how he felt, for I too counted the 





Richard Russell 
“Richard Russell found in the 
Senate what for him was a home. 
With no one to cook for him, he 
would arrive early enough in 

the morning to eat breakfast at 
the Capitol and stay late enough 
to eat dinner. I made sure that 
there was always one companion, 
and that was me, Lyndon 


Johnson.”’ 
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hours till Monday would come again, and knowing 
that, I made sure to invite Russell over for break- 
fast, lunch, brunch, or just to read the Sunday pa- 
pers. He was my mentor and I wanted to take care 
of him.” 

Johnson drew from Russell a knowledge of Sen- 
ate function which could be acquired only by sift- 
ing daily political events to ascertain where power 
had been lost and where gained. And yet because 
Johnson’s ambition extended beyond the interests 
of the southern bloc and the inner club, it became 
necessary for him, even while courting Russell, to 
maintain a distance which others would recognize. 
He chose the issue of civil rights on which to dem- 
onstrate that his loyalty did not entail complete 
subordination. He did not want to be inextricably 
linked to what he recognized as a losing or re- 
gional cause. Yet he wanted to forfeit neither Rus- 
sell’s friendship nor his enabling power. And so 
Johnson’s first step was to placate Russell: he de- 
cided to deliver his maiden speech in support of 
the filibuster. In January 1949, the liberals in the 
Senate, supported by President Truman, were try- 
ing to break cloture in order to secure enactment 
of a Fair Employment Practices Commission. John- 
son’s speech—a structural defense rather than an 
ideological assertion—was, according to Russell, “one 
of the ablest I have ever heard on the subject.” 

Having openly and effectively allied himself with 
the southern position, Johnson then felt free to de- 
cline Russell’s invitation to join the southern 
caucus—twenty-two southern senators who met 
each week—knowing that membership would in- 
delibly brand him a conservative. Johnson refused, 
then voted faithfully along the lines of caucus deci- 
sions. Johnson always found ways to serve those he 
needed, and to conform to their standards and val- 
ues, but he never submitted his will, never became 
the devoted and unquestioning subordinate. This 
autonomy was a source of strength, preventing him 
from losing sight of his own goals or his capacity 
for independent action when new opportunity 
arose. It helped create the impression that, how- 
ever loyal, he was his own man, which made it 
possible for others to take seriously his ambitions 
for positions of leadership and independent author- 
ity. After protecting himself from future recrimina- 
tions born of false expectation, Johnson remained 
Russell’s friend, loyal associate, active supporter, and 
effective ally in the effort to achieve a large majority 
of the legislative action which Russell desired. 

Still, Johnson recalled that after three years in 
the Senate, he had felt an “increasing restlessness.” 
The major leadership positions in the Senate, a 
half-dozen important committee chairmanships, - 












were awarded on the basis of seniority. Senator 
Scott Lucas of Ilinois seemed entrenched as party 
leader, as was party whip Senator Francis Myers 
of Pennsylvania. Then, in the elections of 1950, 
“both Lucas and Myers were defeated. 

Johnson knew that the party caucus would 
merely ratify the leadership choices previously 
made by the inner club. Most senators had mixed 
feelings about the desirability of becoming party 
leader or whip. The responsibilities of these posi- 
tions often trapped one in Washington, reducing 
contact with constituents. Furthermore, during 
those years, the elected leaders were only front 
men for the actual leaders of the club. Johnson 
knew all this, but these were the only available 
possibilities for changing his status in the Senate. 
He told Russell that a ‘eadership position was one 
` the most urgently desired goals of his life. Once 
more, the ability to put himself forward paid off. 
the caucus elected Johnson party whip, the young- 
st in history. In his rele as party whip, Johnson 
was expected to keep im touch with all the mem- 
ers of the party. These contacts enabled him tc 
¿learn even more about the Senate and its individ- 
ual members, and enlarged his opportunity to gain 
the respect of others—resources that would sustain 
him through the decade. His new title had not 
changed his subordination to Russell, but it as- 
sisted him in beginning to gather the means with 
hich he would advance from apprentice to a full 
partnership. 

Then, in November 1952, another opportunity 
opened when young Barry Goldwater, department 
store owner from Phoenix, defeated the minority 
leader, James McFarland. Once again Johnser 
moved swiftly and with careful calculation, anc 
again, circumstances favored him. Two years later 
the Democrats regained control of the Congress. 











































> 9. Majority leadership: 
-~ the politics of seduction 











he authority that Johnson inherited as Sen- 
ate Democratie majority leader had been 
rendered ineffective by the Senate’s inner 
club. Johnson set about to change all that, and be- 
fore long he had transformed the instruments a: 
hand-the steering committee, which determined 
< committee assignments, and a hitherto unimportant 
< Democratic Pelicy Committee—into mechanisms of 
influence and patronage in his relations with his 
Democratic colleagues and of control in the sched- 
ling of legislations. 

From facts, gossip, observation—a multitude of 
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disparate elements—he shaped a composite mental. 
portrait of every senator: his strengths and his 
weaknesses: his place in the political spectrum: his 
aspirations in the Senate, and perhaps beyond the 
Senate; how far he could be pushed in what direc- 
tion, and by what means; how he liked his liquor; 
how he felt about his wife and his family: and, 
most important, how he felt about himself. For 
Johnson understood that the most important deci- 
sion each senator made, often obscurely, was what 
kind of senator he wanted to be; whether he 
wanted to be a national leader in education, a re- 
gional leader in civil rights, a social magnate in 
Washington, an agent of the oil industry, a wheel 
horse of the party, a President of the United 
States. Yet his entrepreneurial spirit encompassed 
not simply the satisfaction of present needs but the 
development of new and expanding ones. He 
would, for instance, explain to a senator that “al- 
though five other senators are clamoring for this 
one remaining seat on the congressional delegation 
to Tokyo, I just might be able to swing it for you 
since | know how much you really want it... . 
It'll be tough but let me see what I can do.” The 
joys of visiting Tokyo may never have occurred to 
the senator, but he was unlikely to deny Johnson’s 
description of his desire—after all, it might be in- 
teresting, a relaxing change, even fun; and perhaps 
some of the businesses in his state had expressed 
concern about Japanese competition. By creating 
consumer needs in this fashion, and by then defin- 
ing the terms of their realization, Johnson was able 
to expand the base of benefits upon which power 
could be built. 


ohnson’s capacities for control and domina- 

tion found their consummate manifestation 

during his private meetings with individual 
senators. Face to face, behind office doors, Johnson 
could strike a different pose, a different form of 
behavior and argument. He would try to make 
each senator feel that his support in some particu- 
lar matter was the critical element that would af- 
fect the well-being of the nation, the Senate, and 
the party leader; and would also serve the prac- 
tical and political interests of the senator. 

“A lot of people,” Johnson would later say, 
“have written a lot of nonsense about my private 
meetings with senators; that’s because most of the 
writing is done by the intellectuals who can never 
imagine me, a graduate from poor little San Mar- 
cos, engaged in an actual debate with words and 
with arguments; yet debating is what those Sessions 
were all about. 












“But the Harvards, they picture it instead as a 
back-alley job with me holding the guy by the col- 
lar, twisting his arm behind his back, danglimg a 
carrot in front of his nose, and holding a elub over 
his head. It’s a pretty amazing sight when you 
think about it. Pd have to be some sort of- acro- 
batic genius to carry it off, and the senator in 
question, well he'd have to be pretty weak and 
pretty meek to be simply standing there like a 
paralyzed idiot. 

“But, you see, they [the intellectuals] never take 
the time to think about what really goes om in 
these one-to-one sessions because they've never 
been involved in persuading anyone to do any- 
thing. They’re just like a pack of nuns who've con- 
vinced themselves that sex is dirty and ugly and 
low down and forced because they can never have 
it. And because they can never have it, they see it 
all as rape instead of seduction and they miss the 
elaborate preparation that goes on before the act is 
finally done.” 

The arrangements that preceded a private meet- 
ing were elaborate indeed. A meeting with a col- 
league might seem like an accidental encounter in 
a Senate corridor, but Johnson was not a man who 
roamed through halls in aimless fashion; when he 
began to wander he knew who it was he would find. 

After the coincidental encounter and casual 
greetings, Johnson would remember that he had 
something he would like to talk about. The two 
men would walk down the corridor, ride the eleva- 
tor, and enter an office where they would begin 
their conversation with small talk over Scotch. As 
the conversation progressed, Johnson woulc display 
an overwhelming combination of praise, scorn, 
rage, and friendship. His voice would rise and fall, 
moving from the thunder of an orator to the whis- 
per reminiscent of a lover inviting physical touch. 
Transitions were abrupt. He responded to hostility 
with a disconcerting glance of indignation; the next 
minute he would evoke a smile by the warmth of 
his expression and a playful brush of his hand. 
Variations in pitch, stress, and gesture refiected the 
importance which he attached to certain words. His 
appeal would abound with illustration, anecdote, 
and hyperbole. He knew how to make his listemers 
see things he was describing, make them tang:ble 
to the senses. And he knew how to sustain a sense 
of uninterrupted flow by parallel structure and a 
stream of conjunctions. 

From his own insistent energy, Johnson would 
create an illusion that the outcome, and thus the 
responsibility, rested on the decision of this one 
senator: refusing to permit any implication of the 
reality they both knew (but which in this office be- 
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Johnson and Humphrey 
“Johnson sought me out,” 
Humphrey recalled. “Johnson 
didn’t enjoy talking with the 
liberals. He didn’t think they had 


a sense of humor.” a 
FS 


gan to seem increasingly more uncertain), that the 
decisions of many other senators would also affect 
the results. 

Then too, Johnson was that rare American man 
who felt free to display intimacy with another 
man, through expressions of feeling and also in 
physical closeness. In an empty room he would 
stand or sit next to a man as if all that were avail- 
able was a three-foot space. He could flatter men 
with sentiments of love and touch their bodies with 
gestures of affection. The intimacy was all the 
more excusable because it seemed genuine and 
without menace. Yet it was also the product of 
meticulous calculation. And it worked. To the ar- 
dor and the bearing of this extraordinary man, the 
ordinary senator would almost invariably succumb. 

Johnson was often able to use the same behavior 
with the press as he did with his colleagues, divid- 
ing it into separate components, and carving out a 
special relationship with each of the reporters. 

“You learn,” he said, “that Stewart Alsop cares 
a lot about appearing to be an intellectual and a 
historian—he strives to match his brothers in- 
tellectual attainments—so whenever you talk to 
him, play down the gold cufflinks which you play 
up with Time magazine, and to him, emphasize’... 
your relationship with FDR and your roots in’ 
Texas, so much so that even when it doesn’t fit the- 
conversation you make sure to bring in maxims — 














= from your father and stories from the Old West. 
<- You learn that Evans and Novak love to traffic in 
backroom politics and political intrigue, so that 
© when you’re with them you make sure to bring in 
 jots of details ard colorful description of person- 
ality. You learn that Mary McGrory likes dominant 
personalities and Doris Fleeson cares only about is- 
“sues, so that when you're with McGrory you come on 
‘strong and with =leesor you make yourself sound 
like some impraccical red-hot liberal.” 

3 =i Johnson’s perfiormanee was not without cost. 
Toward the end of June 1955, he began to feel 
‘continuously tired, so tired in fact that he agreed 
to take a vacation over the July 4 weekend at the 
estate of Texas mdustrialists George and Herman 
Brown, near. Micdleburg, Virginia. He left his of- 

fice late in the day on Saturday. July 2. for the 
‘two-hour drive. On the way down, he felt faint 
nd experienced trouble drawing breath. By the 
ime he reachec Middleburg, he felt nauseous. 
“ertain, however, that. it was only indigestion, 
johnson refused :o let the Browns call a doctor un- 
il another guest, Senator Clinton Anderson, 
arned him tkat all of Johnson’s symptoms 
pointed to one thing—a heart attack. 

The doctor wes called and Johnson was rushed 
to the hospital, where he went into severe shock. 
For several days he remained in critical condition. 
His illness was diagnosed as myocardial infarction, 
necessitating a hospital stay of six weeks followed 
“by three months of complete rest at home. 

` During his months of convalescence, Johnson 
was haunted by his childhood fear of paralysis. 
The nightmares returned, and with increased in- 
tensity. “They gct worse after my heart attack,” he 
said, “for I kaew then how awful it was to lose 
command of myself, to be dependent on others. I 
couldn’t stand it But at least I was home with my 
family and frieads. These were people I could 
trust.” During tais period Johnson’s temperament 
‘was more mercurial than ever before. Responsive to 
affection one day, he weuld fall into a rage the next. 
Recurrent talk of resigning from politics was followed 
by furious bursts of activity, countless visitors, and 
constant phone calls. Submission to the most incon- 
venient orders o” mother and wife was followed by 
refusal to obey taeir gentlest suggestions. 































here were a half-dozen or more Senate col- 

leagues ef Johnson’s who became, through 

a tangled web of affection, resentment, and 
dependeney, the objects of his domination. Hubert 
-Humphrey is one example, perhaps the most inter- 
esting one. 
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Within a matter of days after entering the Sen- 
ate in 1949, the young, bumptious, and outspo- 
kenly liberal Humphrey had become anathema to 
everyone—except to fellow freshman Lyndon John- 
son, who seemed to foresee that some day Hum- 
phrey might be useful to him. Just now, Humphrey 
needed help from Johnson. 

Johnson tutored Humphrey on the unwritten 
rules. urging him to become a “liberal doer” and 
not just a “liberal talker.” “Johnson sought me 
out.” Humphrey later recalled, “and would visit 
me from time to time. He always had a good sense 
of humor. He would say to me that he wanted to 
crossbreed me with [Harry] Byrd [Democrat of Vir- 
ginia and an unswerving conservative]. If he could 
get two pints of Byrd’s blood in me to cool me off, 
and a little of Russell’s restraint, Pd be great. 
Johnson didn’t enjoy talking with the liberals. He 
didn’t think they had a sense of humor. He 
thought that most liberals were never so unhappy 
as when happy, or happy when unhappy. So he 
wanted someone in the liberal ranks for informa- 
tion and help. Perhaps he came to the conclusion I 
could be had. I never felt I was. I felt I was get- 
ting more than giving.” 

The grateful Humphrey learned his lessons well; 
he mastered parliamentary skills, he settled down 
to the work of his committees, and he became, 
over time, the principal envoy from the camp of 
the liberals to Lyndon Johnson's court~—and thus, a 
central figure in the Senate’s inner club. 

But Humphrey paid a price for his reclamation. 
As the relationship grew, Humphrey’s independent 
will, while not shattered, was softened, bent, and 
guided. Johnson’s power did not tyrannize; it ex- 
erted a diminishing compression, a process that 
would be repeated with more devastating impact 
in the 1960s, when Humphrey became Johnson’s 
Vice President. 





10. Civil rights comes to the 
Senate—LBJ’s way 





y 1957 the issue of civil rights could no 
longer be quietly shelved. There was no 
longer any way for politicians to evade 
public and personal responsibility for choice. John- 

son later observed. “One thing had become abso- 
lutely certain: the Senate simply had to act, the 

Democratic party simply had to act, and I simply 

had to act; the issue could wait no longer.” As 

leader of the Senate, Johnson was concerned that a 

continuing stalemate would seriously damage the 

Senate’s prestige in the nation. As a leader of the 
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Democratic party, Johnson felt that the failure of a 
Democratic Congress to approve a civil rights bill 
proposed by a Republican Administration would 
erode Negro support for the Democratic party. As 
a man with presidential dreams, Johnson recog- 
nized that it would be almost impossible for him 
to escape all responsibility for the failure of the 
Senate to act; that failure on this issue at this time 
would brand him forever as sectional and therefore 
unpresidential. 

The civil rights issue intensified and brought to 
focus Johnson’s recurrent fear that “the whole 
thing”—his leadership, the Senate, the world— 
would fall apart if he lost control even for a mo- 
ment, thus permitting the forces of violent division 
to “get loose.” “One real slip and we’re done for,” 
he would say again and again, as if both his power 
and the future of America were fragilely sus- 
pended by a gossamer thread. Fearing that the is- 
sues of the civil rights question would be “taken 
over” by the “extremists” (in the context of the 
Senate of 1957, to Johnson, defined as irreconcil- 
able southern segregationists and northern liberals), 
Johnson felt “driven” to seek a middle course, a 
legislative formula that would represent some real 





Everett Dirksen 


President Johnson to Senate 
Minority Leader Everett Dirksen: 
“You are the hero of the hour 
now....Do not mess up that tax 
bill tomorrow, Everett, please 
don’t.” 
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progress—enough to moderate liberal passions, but 
not so unacceptable that it would provoke an open 
break with the party and its leadership. “I knew,” 
he later said, “that if I failed to produce on this 
one, my leadership would be broken into a hun- 
dred pieces; everything I had built up over the 
years would be completely undone.” 

He began with his mentor, Richard Russell of 
Georgia: “These Negroes, they're getting pretty up- 
pity these days and that’s a problem for us since 
they've got something now they never had before, 
the political pull to back up their uppityness. Now 
we've got to do something about this, we’ve got to 
give them a little something, just enough to quiet 
them down, not enough to make a difference. For 
if we don’t move at all, then their allies will line- 
up against us and there'll be no way of stopping 
them, we'll lose the filibuster and there'll be no 
way of putting a brake on all sorts of wild legisla- 
tion. It'll be Reconstruction all over again.” Worse, 
Johnson argued, an attempt to bury civil rights 
legislation would plunge the Senate and the South 
into the paralysis that results when issues of status 
or morality remain unresolved and are the object 
of constant challenge, making it impossible for sen- 
ators or the South itself to act on its most funda- 
mental problem—economic growth. 

Johnson assured Russell that if the southerners 
discontinued the filibuster, he would personally 
take responsibility for revising the bill to eliminate 
its most objectionable feature—Title III, which au- 
thorized the federal government to dispatch agents 
into the South to protect a wide variety of civil 
rights—and he would add an amendment requiring 
a jury trial for all civil cases arising under the new 
statute. The jury trial amendment provided south- 
erners with a face-saving explanation of their will- 
ingness to permit the first civil rights bill to pass 
without a filibuster. How, they could ask, could a 
southerner fear a southern jury? 

Having secured Russell’s agreement to let debate 
proceed, Johnson turned his attention to the North, 
where, as he put it, “the liberals could be divided 
into three classes,” only one of which could be 
mobilized for his purpose. “First, there were the 
emotional liberals outside the Congress—the groups 
like the ADA that were held together only by a 
desire to create trouble. They believed in con- 
troversy and could never reconcile themselves with 
anyone who believed in achievement. To such 
men, the words ‘compromise’ and ‘betrayal’ are ex- 
actly the same. They cared less about delivering 
results than they did about the purity of their 
route to a nonexistent accomplishment. 

“Second, there were the emotional liberals inside a 














the Congress, who were similar in psychology to 
the woolly ADAs, but at least they were checked 
to some extent by the responsibilities of office and 
the desire to be re-elected. This meant they would 
charge a brick wall but stop the charge just short 
of physical contact with the wall. The only work- 
able approach to this group was the clipped-wing 
technique—accomplished by pushing forward the 
“good moderate liberals’ who were outside the 
emotional camp and identifying them with the 
leadership. 

“Third, there were the good liberals, or what I 
would call the true liberals, the men with specific 
programs they desired to put across, the men who 
were satisfied with achieving objectives. These men 
represented the best leverage for taking care of the 
emotional liberals, since no matter how irrespon- 
sible they got, they couldn’t afford to be com- 


oe pletely isolated and identified in the public mind 


asa crackpot outfit.” 


Johnson saw an opening in the possibility of 


persuading moderate liberals from the mountain 


states that if they did not help him to eliminate 
Title II, then the southerners would be forced to 


filibuster and the issue would become insoluble— 
with terrible consequences for the Democratic 
party, the U.S. Senate, and the country. But John- 
son did not rely solely on appeals to reason and 
the national welfare. “I began with the assumption 
that most of the senators from the mountain states 
had never seen a Negro and simply couldn’t care 
all that much about the whole civil rights issue. 
But if they didn’t care about the Negro, I knew 
what they did care about, and that was the Hells 
Canyon issue.* So I went to a few key southerners 
and persuaded them to back the western liberals 
on Hells Canyon. And then, in return, I got the 
western liberals to back the southerners in cutting 
out Title IH, and then with Title HI gone, I was 
able to show the reasonable southerners that some 
progress was necessary and that as long as they 
trusted me the progress would be slow and easy.” 
Withholding any expression of his own judg- 
ments until all points of view had been heard and 
their relative strength had been measured, Johnson 
moved from one side of the cloakroom to the other 
reassuring one side, then the other. He’d tell Sena- 
tor Douglas to ready his troops and arguments so 
“we can make sure this long overdue bill for the 
benefit of the Negro Americans will pass.” Later, 
in another corner, he would whisper a warning to 
Senator Ervin that the worst part of “the nigger 





* The fight to build the Hells Canyon Dam in the Pacific 
o Northwest was a major public power issue of the 1950s. 
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bill” was coming up. Throughout the long debate 
he remained on the floor, correcting extreme state- 
ments from both sides, continually striving to pre- 
vent the conflict from being defined in irreconcil- 
able terms, trying to prevent the various factions 
from forming impressions of the issue which would 
make them unwilling to accept any achievable re- 
sults. 

By August 7, 1957, when the bill was finally ap- 
proved by the Senate—the first civil rights bill 
enacted by that body in eighty-seven years—it was 
not Eisenhower’s bill or the Democrats’ or the lib- 
erals’; it was Lyndon Johnson's. Assessed by 
former Secretary of State Dean Acheson as 
“among the great achievements since the war,” and 
by the New York Times as “incomparably the 
most significant domestic action of any Congress in 
this century,” passage of the bill was a wondrous 
victory for Johnson. It gave him what he most val- 
ued, a significant achievement which could be de- 
scribed to each of his constituent groups in terms 
they would accept and even applaud. 

To his conservative voters in Texas, he could 
boast of his leadership role in “cutting out Title 
IHI, the notorious ‘troops in the South’ provision,” 
which would have permitted the federal courts to 
move into any field categorized as “civil rights.” 
Thus, by securing Senate approval of the substitute 
bill, he had prevented “a punitive sectional mon- 
strosity.” “We were faced with a combination of 
forces capable of ramming down the throat of the 
South vicious, punitive legislation,” he told Texas 
voters. “The bill could not be blocked. The only 
alternative was to convince reasonable minded 
men to pass instead a reasonable measure. . . and 
we succeeded in doing so. No better results could 
have been obtained for Texas.” Indeed, it would 
be, as Johnson told his constituents, “a serious mis- 
take to regard this legislation as a civil rights bill— 
all the objectionable features were eliminated. It is 
more proper to call what was passed a voting 
rights bill.” 

To his colleagues in the Senate, he could argue 
that the moderate and dignified manner in which 
the issue had been resolved kad reflected the best 
and most honored qualities o” representative insti- 
tutions and had recovered the national respect for 
the Senate which had been impaired during the 
McCarthy days. “Weve shown the nation and the 
world that this legislative body really works, even 
on the toughest issue of all time, and that’s a criti- 
cal thing to prove. It'll give us a reputation for 
many years to come.” 

To other Democrats, Johnson could boast that 
the party. which seemed on the verge of an irrepa- 
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rable rupture, had instead achieved its greatest 
unity in two decades. “The real story of the Civil 
Rights Act is that five states left the Confederacy 
voluntarily—the healthiest thing that could have 
happened to this country in years. The ultraliberal 
position would have left eleven states solid—cut off 
from the rest of the country, dividing the nation in 
an hour of peril. But now—by opening a division 
between those southerners who have always been 
uncomfortable at the denial of so basic a right as 
the right to vote, and those who are determ:ned 
from unshakable habit and prejudice to stand 
against everything for the Negro, we have passed a 
bill and have bought for ourselves needed time— 
time to reconcile the North and the South so we 
can present a united:front in 1960.” 








11. A ghastly function: 1961-1963 


ohnson found himself stifled in the vice 

presidency, reduced to the role of an on- 

looker, in office but out of power. Perkaps 
the only useful purpose the vice presidency served, 
he later suggested, was to remind the President of his 
mortality~a ghastly function at best. “Every 
time I came into John Kennedy’s presence, I felt 
like a goddamn raven hovering over his shoulder. 
Away from the Oval Office, it was even werse. 
The vice presidency is filled with trips around 
the world, chauffeurs, men saluting, people clapp: ng, 
chairmanships of councils, but in the end, i: is 
nothing: I detested every minute of it.” 








12. The first presidential year: 





the art of not putting a foot wrong 
took the oath,” Johnson later said of his 
Succession to the presidency upon the 


I assassination of John Kennedy in 1663, 


“but for millions of Americans I was still illegiti- 
mate, a naked man with no presidential covering, 
a pretender to the throne, an illegal usurper. And 
then there was Texas, my home, the home of bath 
the murder and, the murder of the murderer. And 
then there were the bigots and the dividers and zhe 
eastern intellectuals, who were waiting to knock me 
down before I could even begin to stand up. The 
whole thing was almost unbearable.” 

Yet scarcely four months later the new Presi- 
dent, firmly established in office, had effected a 
transfer of governmental authority so smooth and 
dignified that his own nomination for the presi- 


dency seemed absolutely assured—a testament to 
the brilliance of Johnson’s leadership and his abil- 
ity to transform the presidency in such a way that 
he could use those techniques that had served him 
so well in the Senate: one-to-one relations, bar- 
gaining, consensus, and insulation from choice. 

Conversations in Johnson’s early days as Presi- 
dent were appropriately staged: for some the Oval 
Office was best; for others, the small room to the 
right of the office, an intimate walk around the 
White House grounds, or a group meeting in the 
somewhat austere Cabinet Room proved more re- 
laxing or suitable. The key to Johnson’s success in 
these meetings was his ability to communicate 
something unique to each and every person. Even 
if Johnson had spoken the same words of praise 
ten minutes before to someone else, the words still 
held a fresh and spontaneous quality. In a meeting 
of four or five important persons, Johnson man- 
aged at some point to take each one aside and say 
something special. The repetitive and stylized na- 
ture of the performance, therefore, was never per- 
ceived unless one stayed by his side through a suc- 
cession of such meetings. Eventually, Johnson 
created for himself a mental dossier of data por- 
traits of those with whom he dealt. © 

After each meeting Johnson would send each vis- 
itor a photograph to commemorate the event and 
to remind him that this was just the beginning of a 
long line of services. Over time, depending on the 
rhythm of the relationship, the mode of address on 
the pictures would shift. If the alliance prospered, 
the original form of signing—“To Roy Wilkins, 
from Lyndon Johnson”—would give way to “Dear 
Roy, My best, Lyndon”; within a couple of years 
“Roy” was addressed as “My Esteemed Friend,” 
and two years later “Lyndon” became “Your 
friend and admirer, Lyndon.” If things soured, as 
they did with Wilbur Mills over the course of the 
surtax struggle, the salutation—“To my friend and 
colleague Wilbur, from your good friend and 
greatest admirer, Lyndon”—was devaluated—“To 
Wilbur Mills from Lyndon Johnson”—and finally— 
“To Mr. Chairman from Mr. President.” 

Johnson understood that Roy Wilkins would 
fidget uncomfortably in a conversation if the main 
point were to ask for a favor, whereas Everett 
Dirksen would blatantly and without hesitation 
send long memos to the White House detailing his 
requests for that week: a judgeship in the Sth dis- 
trict, a post office in Peoria, a presidential speech 
in Springfield, a tax exemption for peanuts. The 
following interchange well shows the serious nature 
of the banter between Johnson and Dirksen. It 
took place on June 23, 1964: 
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Dirksen: General Graham is going to appear be- 
fore the public works appropriations subcommittee 
tomorrow. There is planning money in the bill for 
the Kaskaskia River navigation project. Now all I 
want him to do is say that the engineers do have 
construction capability for fiscal year 1965 and it is 
only $25,000 to $50,000. Now it is in that area of 
Illinois that is distressed. The total cost of the 
project is $30 million. And it is going to be the 
making of the southern thirty counties of the state. 

President: Let me get on that and I will call you 
back. Now you are not going to beat me on excises 
and ruin my budget this year. Please do not beat 
me on that. You can do it if you want to and you 
can ruin my budget, but you are hollering econ- 
omy and trying to balance it. 

Dirksen: Well, look at the pressure I’m under. 

President: I know it, but you are also for good 
fiscal prudence and you know that the way to do 
this is through Ways and Means. You know they 
are not going to let you write a bill over in the 
Senate on taxes. Please do not press me on that. 
Give me a few of your Republicans because I just 
do not have the votes to do it without you. 

Dirksen: You never talked that way when you 
were sitting in that front seat. 

President: Yes, I did, when my country was in- 
volved. I voted for Ike many times when |Wilkam] 
Knowland? voted against him. 

Dirksen: You are a hard bargainer. 

President: No, I'm not. I will look at this and see 
what I can do and call you right back. 

Dirksen: That'll be fine. 

Early that same evening the President phoned 
Dirksen: “I got in touch with Major General Gra- 
ham and he says that if I want him to he will tes- 
tify . . . that the engineers have a construction ca- 
pability for 1965 contingent on favorable restudy 
of the economics of the project and that he be- 
lieves it'll be a favorable restudy because he’s got 
$100,000 wrapped up in it. I told him to go as 
strong as he could and he said he’d go $59,000. So 
please don’t tell anybody now that you have a 
back door to the White House. But you go up 
there and please do not kill my tax bill tomorrow.” 

Dirksen: You left me upset 100 days on that 
civil rights bill. 

President: You got yourself in debt. You are the 
hero of the hour now. They have forgotten that 
anybody else is around. Every time I pick up a pa- 
per, it’s “Dirksen” in the magazines. The NAACP 
is flying Dirksen banners and picketing the White 
House tomorrow. 





* Republican of California, Senate Republican Leader 1953-1958. 
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Dirksen: I could not even get you to change 
your tune about that damned House bill. 

President: The hell you couldn’t. I told them 
whatever Dirksen and the AG agree on, I am for. 
This is what I sent him up there to agree for. You 
know you never got a call from me during the 
whole outfit. But do not mess up that tax bill to- 
morrow, Everett, please don’t. 

Dirksen: Well, I have to offer this but we shall see. 

President: Offer it but [Senator] John Williams 
{Republican, Delaware] is not for raiding the Trea- 
sury—so get him to save you. Okay. Good-bye. 

For Dirksen, Johnson was Tammany Hall—their 
brazen exchange of memos stretches six inches in 
the library files. The character of these transactions 
was not so much an expression of Johnson’s nature 
as an accommodation to Dirksen’s. If he could eas- 
ily, in private, share the candor of such manipula- 
tions, he could cut a very different figure in the 
presence of a different personality. 

In a conversation with Roy Wilkins, Johnson 
spoke of his “desperate” need for Wilkins’ advice 
on a matter he had obviously decided—recalling 
black Ambassador to Finland Carl Rowan in order 
to appoint him head of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

President: 1 want to do something a little un- 
usual and I’m going to get me in some trouble, but 
I want to get you behind me before I do it. Be 
sure Pm doing the right thing and nobody will 
know I ever talked to you except you. I want to 
bring Rowan back from Finland to run this shop. 
He has good judgment, he’s worked with me- 
around the world, and he started out peeved at me 
and prejudiced toward me and he wound up being 
a real devotee of mine and a real friend. Now 
what is your reaction and your judgment of Carl, 
and tell me frankly. 

Wilkins: He has excellent training as a newspa- 
perman and is familiar with the media. The only 
chink in the armor I can think of right now is that 
he lacks the radio and communications media. I 
know he’s a good administrator and furthermore 
he’s a southerner. I think he’s a good man and 
able to survive personal antagonism . . . yes, yes, 
a good man. 

By the end of the conversation, Wilkins was 
somehow asking Johnson to appoint the very man 
Johnson had been planning to appoint all along 
and Johnson was letting the civil rights leader 


know that at some point in the future the Presi- © 


dent might ask a return favor from him. Two di- 
lemmas remained: the current head of the USIA, 
Ed Murrow, though dying. was still alive, and the. 
appointment was bound to meet opposition in the 









Appropriations Comm:ttee, whose chairman was 
John McClellan, a conservative Democrat from Ar- 
kansas. Later that day Johnson called McClellan: 

President: John, I’ve got’a little problem. 1 don’t 
want to embarrass you in any way and the best 
way to avoid it is to talk to you about [it] before- 
hand so you know what the problem is. Ed Mur- 
row is dying with cancer of the lung. I've got to 
get another man. I’ve Zot a good solid man that’s 
= gone around the world with me and spent a good 
deal of time working with me and writing stuff for 
me and helping me and he’s a good administrator 
and he'll listen to me, out he’s a Negro. His name 
is Carl Rowan. He’s the ambassador to Finland. 
USIA is in your department under Appropriations 
and I don’t want you to cut his guts out because 
he’s a Negro. I’ve seen you operate with a knife. 
< McClellan: | wouldn't say that. I wouldn’t put it 

on that account... . On things like this, when 
you tell me, | always show every leverage, I appre- 
ciate your calling me and I know you have prob- 
lems and you're going to do a lot of things I 
wouldn’t do—unless I was President. 

And so, with Rowar sounded out, Murrow still 
living, Wilkins searching black attitudes toward 
Rowan as head of the USIA, and McClellan will- 
ing to “show every leverage,” the way was clear, 
its potential fer serious controversy defused by this 
seeming collaboration, and upon Murrow’s death, 
Carl Rowan was appointed and confirmed as direc- 
tor of the USIA. 





13. 1964: Love and votes 


n the months before the 1964 conventions, it 
seemed almost inconceivable that Lyndon 
b Johnson’s shining political prospects could be 
improved—until the Republicans nominated Barry 
Goldwater. 
On the campaign trail, Johnson was jubilant. Ev- 
erywhere he went huge crowds assembled to greet 
his arrival, attend his movements through the 
streets. Millions of people he hadn’t met, didn’t 
know, whose motives and interesis he had not cal- 
culated in order to decide how best to impose his 
will, cheered, almost screaming, often jumping ex- 
citedly, in their enthusiasm at his presence. No ad- 
vance men or organization could have produced 
such multitudes or intensities. He had accom- 
plished some significant things, but less than sev- 
eral Presidents, far less than he intended: yet he 
was hailed as if he were a national conqueror. And 
even if he didn’t understand and only half trusted 
it, he couldn't get enough of it, traveling from 
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Election Day, 1964: “For the 
first time in all my life I 

truly felt loved by the American 
people.” 


place to place, descending inte every crowd, touch- 
ing the few he could reach as if to reassure himself 
it was really happening, and more obviously out of 
an uncontrollable and understandable exuberance. 
And who could blame him? It was the closest he 
could come to feeling loved, and who would not 
express—in his own manner and to the extent he 
could—exultance at the unexpected appreach 
toward satisfaction of this universal longing? 

On Election Day, 1964, Johnson flew to Austin; 
he wanted to be home to hear the results. “It 
seems to me tonight,” he said to one friend, “that I 
have spent my whole life getting ready for this 
moment.” By the time the last poll had closed, 
Johnson had gathered what was the greatest popu- 
lar majority in history to date. And his margin in 
the electoral college, 486-52, had been exceeded 
only once in the twentieth century~by Franklin 
Roosevelt. He carried every state in the North, the 
Midwest, the Far West, and, excepting Goldwater’s 
native Arizona, the entire Southwest. And in the 
South, the only area of the country where Gold- 
water had substantial support, Johnson still carried 
six of the eleven states. 

“It was,” Johnson later recalled, “a night I shall 
never forget. Millions upon millions of people, 
each one marking my name on their ballot, each 
one wanting me as their President... . For the 
first time in all my life I truly felt loved by the 
American people.” Once again the same expres- 
sion, the connection of votes and love. O 
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by Maxine Kumin 











It begins with my dog, now dead, who all his long life 
carried about in his head the brown eyes of my father, 
keen, loving, accepting, sorrowful, whatever; 

they were Daddy’s all right, handed on, except 

for their phosphorescent gleam tunneling the night 
which I have to concede was a separate gift. 


Uncannily when I’m alone these features 

come up to link my lost people 

with the patient domestic beasts of my life. For example, 
the wethered goat who runs free in pasture and stable 
with his flecked, agate eyes and his minus-sign pupils 
blats in the tiny voice of my former piano teacher 


whese bones beat time in my dreams and whose terrible breath 
soured Country Gardens, Humoresque, and unplayable Bach. 
My elderly aunts, wearing the heads of willful 

intelligent ponies, stand at the fence begging apples. 

The sister who died at three has my cat’s faint chin, 

my cat’s inscrutable squint, and cried catlike in pain. 


1 remember the funeral. The Lord is my shepherd, 

we said. I don’t want to brood. Fact: it is people who fade, 
it is animals that retrieve them. A boy 

I loved once keeps coming back as my yearling colt, 
cocksure at the gallop, racing his shadow 

for the hell of it. He runs merely to be. 

A boy who was lost in the war thirty years ago 

and buried at sea. 


Here, it’s forty degrees and raining. The weatherman 

who looks like my resident owl, the one who goes out and in 
by the open haymow, appears on the TV screen. 

With his heart-shaped face, he is also my late dentist’s double, 
donnish, bifocaled, kind. Going a little gray, 

advising this wisdom tooth will have to come out someday, 
meanwhile filling it as a favor. Another save. 

It outlasted him. The forecast is nothing but trouble. 

It will snow fiercely enough to fill all these open graves. 











You cculd be eating classic French food and 
drinking vintage French wine. 

Relaxing in a geaming new French hotel or a 
quaint old French country inn. 

Meeting beautitul, friendly French people. 

Explorng deep French rain forests and cool 
mountain clens. 

This is the Frensh West Indies. And it's only 
4 hours awav in the Caribbean. 

Our lard arrangements run from $56.50 CP 


*Per person, basec or double oecupancy 





























for 3 nights to $365 MAP for 7 nights* 

Air France and Eastern can fly you to us 
from New York. 

So if you didn't get to France this summer, 
you can still get a French suntan this winter 


GUADELOUPE & MARTINIQUE. 
THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS OF FRANCE. 
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formation. contact your tre vel agent or the Pre 
t HA, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 























It just might be 
the best performing car 
youve ever driven. 


If you judge a car by the way it responds... corners... 
rides... parks... and ccters to your every driving 
need, this could well be the luxury car you've had in 
mind all along. Seville by Cadillac... a new kind of 
Cadillac that is meeting tae needs of more and more 
very particular pe ple. 


It's certainly equipped for it. 
With almost every luxury feature included as standard 
“equipment, Seville is one of the best equipped cars in 
the world. Yes, there's luxury— with such standard 
features as Cadillac's AM!FM Signal-Seeking Stereo 
Radio, Automatic Climate Control and Dual Comfort 
Front Seats. But, riore important, are the number of 
features designed io help you be a more confident 
driver. Cornering Lights. Variable Ratio Power Steering. 
Lamp Monitors. Tilt and Telescope Steering Wheel. 
Automatic Level Control. And many, many more. 


The role of Electrenic Fuel Injection. 

Seville is the first American production car to offer a 
5.7-litre engine with Electronic Fuel Injection as standard 
equipment. This advanced EFI system provides efficient 
use of fuel for the way you drive—with fast starting, 
smooth idle, quick resporse and few required mainte- 
nance operations, As you drive, Seville’s on-board 
analog computer is constantly fed data on various 
engine factors. It calculates each requirement, then 
instantly signals the injectors to meter the exact fuel 
charges to the cylimders. 


And everywhere quality to fight the things you hate. 
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To help minimize squeaks and rattles, the instrument panel cover 
utilizes one-piece assembly — with foam on the back and air bezeis 
molded into place. 


















Mileage is a clue. 


In EPA mileage tests, Seville got 21 miles per gallon 
highway and 15 mpg city. (In California, owing to 
different emissions requirements, the EPA mileage 
figures are 19 highway and 13 city.) These figures are 
only estimates. Your mileage could vary depending on 
the type of driving you do, your driving habits, your 
car's condition and available equipment. 


A delight to drive. 

Seville is sized and engineered to help take the hassle 
out of city driving and parkirg. With its 114-inch 
wheelbase. With big 15-inch steel-belted radial tires 
instead of 14, With front and rear stabilizer bars to help 
reduce body roll during cornering. And many other 
standard features. The result 's response—a confident 
feeling you are in command. 


The only way. : 

Words and pictures can’t do tt. You have to test-drive 
Seville. Then you judge if Seville isn't the best 
performing car you've ever driven. Your Cadillac dealer 
would be pleased to make a Seville available at your 
convenience. 
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To battie rust, side and wheel- 
house moldings are formed of 
bimeta: (stainless steel laminated 
to aluminum). 


To help silence wind noise, 
super-soft weather stripping is 
used on doors. (Note absence 
of visible seams in metal portion 
of door.) 
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From Merriam -Webster, 
Americas best-selling dictionary. 
Its where the words live. 


Altogether. over 150.000 words spring vividly to 
life. Including 22.000 new ones like “bummer” and 


Merriam-Webster’s newest desk-top dicti 
doesn’t just define words. It brings words alive. So 
anyone can feel the bitter emptiness | of “rip-off.” 
And get the full impact of “ chopper.’ " Anc at last 
understand the deathly chill of “cryonics.” 

How does Webster's New Collegiate accomplish 
such a feat? With over 3,000 quotations from poets, 
comics. critics and pres ts. With over 24.060 
phrases showing you how a word is used in centext. 
And with scores of illustrations. charts and tables. 


“dashiki’ as well as the grand old Melvillian 
polysyllables. 

Everything in it is designed to make words easier 
to use than ever before. Which may explain why it 
has already become the best-selling dictionary 
ever. Buy one for your family. or as a gift. Just 
$9.95. Wherever books are sold. Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries. Springfield. MA 01101. 














by Denis Murphy 


-The barometer was holding steady at 


|  30.2—like a lot of other things on the boat, 
it didn’t work—as the thirty-six-foot 


cutter Flying Cloud sailed into Hurricane 


_ _ Amy. 


ifteen years age, en route to Gibraltar 

aboard the aircraft carrier Franklin D. 

RooseveH, approximately 200 miles east of 
Bermuda, I locked up from my work on the flight 
deck to see a sail coming out of the sunset. The 
contrast betweer that small white sail and the 
grease, metal, ard noise of the carrier was over- 
whelming. Though they passed far astern, I could 
clearly see two people working forward and a third 
at the wheel. My imagination stayed with them, af- 
ter they were lonz out cf sight. Now that’s the way 
to cross the Atlartic, I thought. 

Last spring I got my chance. Mal Hoffman, cap- 
tain and owner of the Flying Cloud, offered me the 
fourth crew slot for a trip across the Atlantic to 
Spain, with stops at Bermuda and the Azores. 
Even though I had been sailing with the boat for 
six months on owr Sunday cruises out of Glen Is- 
land into the cemse canvas of Long Island Sound, 
the possibility of my joming the crew had seemed 
remote. 

“Murph, I hear you’d like to go to Spain with 
us.” 

“That's right, Mal.” I was stunned and afraid 
that his voice was an auditory illusion. 

“Give me a commitment and you're one of the 
crew. We'll havz a bottle of wine together in 
Spain.” 

“Maybe two or three, Mal.” 

And that was E. 

The Cloud’s deep keel seemed to balance edge- 
wise on the earti, poised, waiting until the water 


would cover the raw, red bottom paint—waiting 
until her seams could swell again and, in absorbing 
the sea once more, permit her to defy it. She was 
designed by John Alden and built by Graves Boat- 
yard of Marblehead, Massachusetts, in 1937; her 
mahogany-on-oak construction formed a bond of 
strength and grace. With her enormous mainsail 
up and two forward sails flying (usually staysail 
and jib, a drifter replacing the latter in light air), 
her cutter rigging evoked memories of her name- 
sake, the nineteenth-century square-rigged clipper 
ship. I was glad she was made of wood and not 
the fiberglass of almost all the newer boats. This 
was a living thing, not a petroleum by-product 
rolled from giant presses. 

Almost two years of preparation lay behind, and 
there were only two more months until our pro- 
jected sailing date, June 15, 1975. The four of us, 
finding it increasingly difficult to focus our atten- 
tion upon the mundanities of daily living, gave ev- 
ery free moment to the journey. Our twenty-two- 
year-old navigator, Fred Leenig, an enthusiastic, 
blond, bearded college student, sorted and cata- 
logued the charts as they arrived—Bermuda, the 
Azores, Sette Harbor in France, where the Cloud 
would spend the winter. George Little, the uncffi- 
cial first mate, commissary officer, cook, and car- 
penter, checked the provisions—from cheese to en- 
gine oil—foraging from Patterson to the Bronx for 
the best bargains. Thirty-five, but looking ten years 
younger, he is a drop-out academic—-contemplative 
by nature and activist by necessity-who supports 
his urge to travel with a variety of part-time jobs. 

During these final months Mal coordinated our 
efforts and brought us together as a crew. Day af- 
ter day he probed and prodded the ship, swinging 
from the boatswain’s chair while testing the rigging 
tension, or huddled over the engine installing new 
valves. There were also the times when he would 
talk about St. George’s Harbor in Bermuda, usu- 
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ally as I applied coat after coat of varnish to the 
mahogany. 

“The water is so clear you can swim right at the 
dock. The first time to Bermuda took us five and a 
half days, the second trip was eight. Hard to tell 
what it will take us. But the winds should be 
good.” (Knocking on the nearest piece of wood, 
varnished or not, was a characteristic gesture of 
Mal’s, and he did so now.) 

“The Pilot Charts say the prevailing winds are 
from the southwest that time of year, which is per- 
fect for us—a beautiful beam reach on a southeast 
heading.” (Knock, knock.) 

My varnishing hand was suddenly reinvigorated, 
the gloss of the wood revealing hidden mysteries 
and subtle glints from the sound of his voice and 
the distance of dreams in his eyes. At fifty-eight, a 
retired teacher, Mal still lives the best of children’s 
dreams. Even his almost fatal struggle with em- 
physema six months before couldn’t diminish 
them; in fact, it was that confrontation which in- 
tensified the dream—a vision he now permitted me 
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to glimpse as his eyes rested on the congested hori- 
zon. 

A month before departure Brett Berkowitz 
Joined us as the fifth crew member. Five aboard 
the ship made for tight quarters, but Mal felt it 
was necessary since he did not want to be bur- 
dened with a regular watch at sea. Brett would fill 
that role. The inconvenience of cramped space 
would be compensated for by shorter stretches at 
the tiller. Two hours on, six off. would make for a 
leisurely sail indeed. 

Now there were five of us counting off the final 
month as we worked furiously on every detail. The 
water capacity on the long sail from Bermuda to 
the Azores—two thousand miles—was disturbing, 
since the internal tank held only thirty gallons. But 
by lashing jerry-cans to the deck and shrouds, 
while storing smaller plastic containers in the 
bilges, we increased the capacity to sixty gallons, 
or approximately a quart and a half daily per 
man; still close rations, but adequate. A new two- 
hundred-dollar dinghy was purchased as the crew’s 
gift to Mal and was lowered onto the refurbished 
oak chocks. Wiring, radio, Loran navigational sys- 
tem, self-steering vane, two new twelve-volt bat- 























teries, and a recently installed electronic ignition 
system: all tested and working. The engine was 
taken down ard tuned until every cough and 
choke was smoothed cut. A storm trysail and jib 
were lashed on deck, ready to be hoisted in the 
event of heavy weather—Mal preferring these 
small, strong sa ls in place of a sea-anchor. It was 
a constant round of stowing, lashing, painting, test- 
ing, and hoping as the last weeks fell away. Small 
problems and numerous insignificant details prolif- 
erated, however and the June 15 date passed by. 
Then it was Jure 24, and we were nine days over- 
due. As the Pilet Charts had predicted, they were 
nine days of favorable southwest breezes. 


y journal for Tuesday, June 24, 8 P.M.—“A 
beautiful merning and a large group of 
family and friends on the Glen Island 

dock to see us off. Everyone outlined beneath the 
string of signal flags hoisted by the yard. Topping 
off the tanks, lashing down last-minute gear, cham- 
pagne and lemonade toasts with cameras clicking 
at us from all angles. Many looks of either envy or 
concern. The «rip down the East River under 
power was uneventful and smooth: even Hell Gate 
was timed so w2 weren’t pushed around too badly. 
Riding under the canopy with the sun burning and 
the humid air, we were all excited and anxious to 
head straight out. But after passing under Verra- 
zano Bridge, we decided to put in at Grave’s End 
Bay for the night.” 

Wednesday, June 25, 6 p.M.—“Wind has just 
freshened after a slow first day out. Left Grave's 
End Bay at 7:30 a.m. The new electronic ignition 
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system wouldn’t work, and wz had to switch the 
wires back to the old circuit in order to get the en- 
gine started. Got the sails up as soon as we were 
in the channel, but with the light air didn’t pass 
Ambrose Light until 11 a.m. The Atlantic High- 
lands on Sandy Hook—the final scrap of land we 
can see—are disappearing into the sunset now. At 
present we are on compass course 161° (138° true 
compass heading) for Bermuda. A calm evening 
with a light sea running. Barometer steady at 30.2. 

“The hectic pace of the past few days has settled 
into the haunting sounds of George’s flute, Mal’s 
snoring, Brett’s dinner preparations, Fred’s occa- 
sional mutterings as he goes over the navigation 


\ charts, and my silent stare at that last sliver of 
} land falling into the red sky. These first moments 
l away are almost paralyzing in their gentle 


rhythms. Someone has just put Beethoven’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto on the tape deck. Near to heaven 
out here now.” 

Thursday, June 26, 6 p.M.—“This day has been 
hell. Strong southeast winds, the worst possible, 
which has meant a constant close-hauled beating 
right into them and an overall pounding. Impos- 
sible to stay with a steady 161° course. Everyone 
sick, Fred and Brett the worst during the first of 
the rough weather; my turn later with a biliousness 
next to death itself. No more goddamned manicotti 
with heavy spices. Stood a four-hour watch in the 
rain from 2 to 6 a.M. with Fred writhing helplessly 
on deck. He should have taken a seasick pill, but 
wanted to see how he would do without one. He 
has been unable to go below Zor almost a full day 
now, and was forced to sleep on deck even in the 
rain. Brett is even worse and } hope he doesn’t get 
too weak. Not a person on board much looking 
forward to the 2000-mile haul to the Azores. And 
the sea has not been especially large at all—eight- 
to-ten-foot waves—but it’s a dirty chop running 
right into our teeth. The wind and sea not offering 
us much of a welcome. Strangely enough the 
barometer is still holding steady at 30.2. There 
must be something wrong with it. What a day.” 

Friday, June 27, 4 p.m.—‘“The weather holds con- 
stant, vile and miserable. Hard to believe that the 
winds are still coming at us from the southeast. 
Have been running in and out of rainsqualls and 
thunderstorms for over two days now with only oc- 
casional periods of clearing. We're also having 
trouble with the electrical system. The engine isn’t 
charging the batteries, which sounds like a bad 
generator or voltage regulator—no spares. Not only 
that, but the ignition circuit is blowing fuses every 
time we start the engine. Add to that that the Lo- 
Tan navigational system gets only one channel, 
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oe Ourrecened | Most low-tar cigarettes 

ni ic are flush-tipped. So tar 

buildup is flat against your lips. 

But Parliament has the recessed tip. 
That means tar buildup never touches your 
lips. All you get is that neat, clean taste. 

So if you're trying to find a low-tar 
cigarette that tastes oe why not 

choose the one with the difference, 
Parliament with the recessed tip. 
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which means no position fix from the electronics. 
We also tried to call a few ships passing close to 
us but none answered. At this point we can’t be 
_. Sure there’s enough power being generated to send 

out our signal It all seems to be happening at 


once. We still seem to be making miles, even 
_ though remaining close-hauled. Hard to tell exactly 
how much distance we’ve made, since the overcast 


has made it impossible for Fred to be effective 


with the sextant. Winds still exactly the reverse of 


what the Pilot Charts say they should be. Very 
freaky. The barometer still holds at 30.2.” 

8 p.m.—“Had a slight clearing at about six this 
evening, and, since it is Friday night, we asked 
Mal to come forth with some entertainment. Some- 
one must have heard us because in less than an 
hour we were surrounced by hundreds of bottle- 
nosed. porpoises. Impossible to say how many there 
=- were, but the sea was bursting. The entire school 

-made a pass by and it looked like the Lexington 
_ Avenue subway during the evening rush. About 
. twenty of them stayed and played for over an 
hour; we were making four knots at the time and 
it was tag with the bow of the ship. The intelli- 
gence of their expression and mannerisms makes 
them seem almost human, but their liquid grace 
and power adds another dimension completely. If 
we got close enough tc the water, we could even 
hear them talking. Easy to see how legends have 
grown up around them. They seem to be calling 
you to join them, luring you on, always just a few 
feet in front of the bow; it’s almost as if they’re 
daring you to try and hit them. Moving in their 
environment, they project a sense of total freedom. 
Cresting near the surface with that undulating 
breathing motion, they dive on signal straight 
down for forty or fifty feet, until their shapes are 
only pale shimmerings in the almost frighteningly 
clear blueness of the Gulf Stream. Something in 
my own bloodstream seems to call out to them to 
wait, to let us turn evolution back a few million 
years. Looking at them this evening, I started 
thinking that whatever it was that crawled out on 
land the first time made a terrible mistake. They 
were cleaving the water as Hopkins’ ‘dapple-dawn- 
drawn Falcon,’ praising God, or whatever, in the 
infinite diversity of porpoises and sharks, or tigers 
and lambs. What Melv:lle must have felt watching 
the baby whales suckling in the Pacific, minutes 
later the harpoon slashing milk into the sea. The 
paradoxes can drive ycu mad out here. Trying to 
restrain my imagination only makes it worse, for 
then I find myself looking at the stark world sur- 
rounding me even more intensely. Immersed in the 

absolute sea and sky, it’s as if no one else has ever 
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existed before. When the porpoises left to rejoin 
the main school, it was as if someone had mined a 
silver vein out of the sea and left only a gaping 
emptiness facing the sky.” 

10 p.m.—“‘More lightning and thunder on the 
horizon. Fierce bolts slashing vertically into the 
sea. They blind us for two or three seconds if we 
look at them. But they’re a long way off since the 
thunder is trailing by as much as thirty seconds. 
Sure we'll get some of it. These storms have been 
with us for three days now. Glad the shrouds are 
grounded to the keel in case we should take a bolt 
one of these times; hope to hell Pm below if it 
hits. Southeast winds for the most part, although 
there have been hints of its shifting. The electrical 
system continues to give us trouble. We managed 
to get a small amount of power into the batteries 
from the Honda motor mounted forward; need 
some juice for the electric bilge pump and the 
compass light at night. There has been little 
shipping, so we can turn on the running lights 
when we see something near. Engine still blow- 
ing fuses. No Loran which means no real fix 
as yet, so not sure where we are. Wish the hell 
I knew that radio could transmit. Barometer still 
holding steady at 30.2. Nothing else works on this 
goddamned boat, why should that.” 

Saturday, June 28, 9 p.M.—“Fred managed to get 
a few sun shots today. Using a line of position esti- 
mate, he figures we are about 270 miles out of 
New York. Three full days from Ambrose Light at 
an average speed of approximately ninety miles a 
day. Not bad considering the southeast winds. Mal 
says he’s off, though, and doesn’t think we’ve gone 
that far. Whatever it is, we must be getting close 
to the Bermuda halfway mark. Today has also 
been the best day of the trip. Wind finally shifted 
to the southwest and we managed to get off the 
close-hauled port tack we’ve been on for three 
days. Swung close to a beam reach off the star- 
board. What a difference in the way we take the 
seas; smooth and flowing now instead of the gyrat- 
ing we've been going through. Have been aver- 
aging five to six knots for over ten hours. Must 
have passed the halfway point by now. Even man- 
aged to get the batteries partially charged off the 
Honda, which has been running all day. 

“A school of dorados started feeding on our din- 
ner droppings at exactly the same time the por- 
poises joined us last evening. My hand was in the 
water rinsing off a bowl when I saw what looked 
like an iridescent neon slide show coming up from 
the bottom. We had asked Mal for the Saturday 
night entertainment, and he came through again. 
As soon as we saw them, he told Fred to get a line 
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in the water, since they strike at anything—glad I 
got my hand out in time. The hook wasn’t in thirty 
seconds before a fifteen-pounder had taken it. Fred 
finally got the fish he’s been waiting for, and what 
a fish. Impossible to describe the colors since | 
didn’t even believe it when looking at them; but 
something on the order of underwater peacocks 
with fully fanned tails. Actually the colors are 
much more luminous than that, especially when re- 
flected through the blue of the Gulf Stream. Fred 
got a few jumps out of him and Mal did a good 
job with the gaff. George, our Yoga and health 
food specialist, even ate some of it raw in order to 
get the full sense of the experience, as he said. 
Told us it was delicious, but sure looked as if he 
was going to retch on a few swallows. Decided to 
use the head for shark-trolling. Fred brought scme- 
thing the size of a meat hook which he says is for 
sharks. What the hell are we going to do if we ac- 
tually get one? No one seems too anxious to bring 
it on board, and we’re so low in the water it would 
be impossible to hang him over the side. Porpcises, 
dorados, and sharks: soon we'll be lassoing sea tur- 
tles and harpooning whales. Brett cleaned the fish 
in the cockpit—blood, guts, and scales all over~and 
we managed to get a lot of meat off him. We had 
decided to take only that one fish since any more 
would have spoiled before eating. Cleaning it, 
however, has blocked our port scupper and we 
can’t seem to get it open; it now takes quice a 
while for the water to run out of the cockpit. Mal 
says we can open it up from underneath when 
were in Bermuda. Overall it’s been a fine day. 
Must have logged a good many miles with the fa- 
vorable breeze. The barometer—for what it’s 
worth—is still holding at 30.2.” 

Sunday, June 29, 12 noon—“After waking up to 
the smell of fish frying on the alcohol stove this 
morning, it was back to the same old crap agein— 
southeast winds, overcast, and periodic rainsqualls. 
It’s as if yesterday never existed. Who wants tc eat 
fried dorado in the morning? Running close-hauled 
on a port tack once more with choppy seas. We 
can’t seem to get out of it. 

“Had a strange experience this morning about 9 
A.M. As we were running through a school of tuna, 
George’s trolling line hooked a feeding seagull. It 
was horrible seeing him trying to fly away and 
only sinking the hook deeper into his beak. Firally 
had to reel in hoping we wouldn’t tear him too 
badly. Strange the way he completely relaxed once 
we folded his wings and were taking the hook out. 
Held him a bit to make sure he was okay, but he 
wasn’t even bleeding. He went right back to his 
fishing as if nothing had happened. A tough bird. 
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Just glad it wasn’t an albatross—sea birds not to be 
trifled with out here.” 

8 p.m.—“‘Superstition or not, were sure as hell in 
the middle of something now. Almost impossible 
to write. Had the two-to-four watch this afternoon 
when the sky in front of us pulled down a black 
shade. It may be just another thunderstorm, but 
this time the barometer is falling; at 29.5 now and 
still going down. Mal decided to rig the storm try- 
sail around 4:30 and it was a good thing he did 
because it was on top of us sooner than we ex- 
pected. Regular watches are canceled and we’re 
‘hove-to’ with the tiller lashed over to starboard. 
Just got in from the cockpit a few minutes ago 
since we have to check on the shipping occasion- 
ally. We’re saving what power we have to turn on 
the running lights if necessary. The sea is savage 
and building, and the rain feels like hail when it 
hits your face. Waves must be between twenty and 
thirty feet with winds still out of the southeast, but 
this time they’re up to fifty miles an hour. Impos- 
sible to tell what they are exactly. It’s exhilarating 
sitting out there, even though some rogue waves 
are breaking over the cockpit. The storm trysail 
seems to be holding us into the wind fairly well. 
It’s going to be a long night.” 

(My journal ends here) 


(Associated Press--July 1, 1975)—Tropical storm 
Amy inched toward hurricane status yesterday as 
it moved slowly farther away from land after stall- 
ing most of the day, the National Hurricane Cen- 
ter said. The first storm of the 1975 Atlantic hurri- 
cane season, packing winds of 70 miles per hour, 
was about 320 miles off the Virginia Capes and 
was expected to keep drifting north-northeast to- 
day. Amy probably would prolongrough seas in 
the mid-Atlantic, but posed no immediate threat 
to land, forecasters said. Tropical storms become 
hurricanes when Sustaingg winds reach 74 m.p.h. 


e were capsized twice during the night, 

both times the waves catching us on the 

port side and pushing the ship over to 
starboard a full ninety degrees with the mast in 
the water. Pushing is not the right word—exploding 
us over was closer to the sensation. Not only was 
the storm (it would be three days before we would 
know what it was or hear the name Amy) in- 
tensifying by the hour, but we had lost the last of 
our battery power shortly after midnight. Running 
lights were no longer the issue, for the electric- 
powered bilge pump was inoperative and the ship 
was taking on water at a sickening rate. At that- 














= point we had no way of knowing if it was only 
surface water coming in from the waves washing 
over us or a true leak, such as a split seam or butt 
along the hull. With the eerie glow of the cabin’s 
small oil lamp outlining our movements, we ro- 
tated throughou: the night on the manual bilge 
pump, never knowing for certain where the water 
was entering. 

We had experienced two knockdowns, were wal- 
- lowing without power, pumping continually against 
_ an unknown flow, and could hear the storm grow- 
_ ing stronger, but there was no apparent panic— 
fear, of course, but not despair. Our inner phan- 
toms remained private, and the work which had to 
be done went or; when one was too sick to do it, 
another took ever. The smell of vomit permeated 
the cabin, but, somehcw, we even became condi- 
tioned to that. Sick, frightened, with the taste of 
rust in our mouths, we did our best to stay afloat. 

As of then no one was really afraid of dying. 
_ The waves, which had been twenty to thirty feet 
when we had last seen them, had built to forty 
and fifty feet when we pushed back the hatch a 
few inches at daybreak. None of us will ever know 
exactly how high those waves were on the morning 
of June 30, 1975, nor do we care. I do know, 
< <o though, that when we were in the trough they were 
well over the Cleud’s fifty-foot mast. Who quibbles 
with four miles per hour or a million tons of wa- 
ter, give or take a few gallons? As each of us 
_ Stepped away from the ladder after our fitful 
< glimpses out the hatch. the words were: “Fantas- 
tic” .. . “Mother of God” . . . “What a pisser” 
“Jesus H. Christ” “Unbelievable.” A 

_ String of clichés to shame the language. 

An hour later, Fred and I were in our forward 
bunks looking at the breaking waves washing over 
the transparent plastic hatch. I remember that the 
ship had been holding into the sea fairly well, and 
we were discussing whether. to remain hove-to or 
attempt to run with the storm. The wave hit us in- 
stantaneously and murderously with the impact of 
a locomotive. The sounds of shattered timber and 
thousands of tons of water registered simulta- 
neously, We kep: going over and over, all the way 
this time, the mast sinking into the sea until we 
were completely upside down—“turned-turtle,” sail- 
ors call it. During those fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
seconds we were underwater—none of us could 
gauge how long—all I can remember seeing was 
the absolute horror in Fred’s blue eyes and the 
crystal blue clarity of the Gulf Stream as we stared 

z upside down through tke hatch into its depths. He 
8 later told me my own eyes mirrored his. Neither of 
~ is could talk, nor did we scream out; it was as if a 




























total paralysis had invaded our bodies and minds. 
And surrounding our silence was the sudden re- 
moval of all sound from our world. We had been 
rolled over into a blue liquid tomb, and could no 
longer hear the wind and sez bursting over the 
ship. Our perceptions were totally transformed by 
that 180-degree roll: up had become down, tem- 
pest had become silence, and fear had been trans- 
formed into the absolute certainty of drowning. 
During those moments I was convinced that we 
were trapped and would never come up. “We'll 
never get out of here,” was all that kept going 
through my mind. With my body jammed in the 
inverted bunk and my eyes probing ever deeper 
into the water through the hatch, the words sound- 
lessly repeated themselves over and over: “We'll 
never get out of here.” 

The invisible hand gripping us relaxed as the 
Cloud slowly started to right herself. Water was 
pouring in fore and aft, and our immediate con- 
cern shifted to the integrity of the hull. Pumping 
madly on the cabin bilge as a torrent came flowing 
in from the flooded cockpit, we again had no way 
of knowing where the water was entering; the im- 
pact had certainly been powerful enough to split a 
plank, but we simply didn’t know. We did know 
very quickly, however, that the storm trysail had 
ripped out at the clew, since we had shifted broad- 


side into the waves. There was no longer anything —_ 


holding us into the sea, and the wind ripping at 
the torn sail had even found a demonic accomplice 
to intensify the extreme fear we were all ex- 
periencing. I can still hear that sail snapping across 
the deck, accompanied by the periodic thudding of 
the sheet-shackle slamming into the hull. But the 
raw physical sensation of sitting broadside and 
helpless before those waves was terrifying. Any at- 
tempt to re-rig that sail or to go out on deck 
would have been suicidal. All we could do was sit 
there huddled in our bunks, or by the pump, wait- 
ing to go over again—knowing full well that we 
would, since we were now offering the largest tar- 
get we had. 

Miraculously, though, the hatches had held and 
the forty-year-old oak planks had absorbed the 
shock and remained sound. Many boats would 
have had their entire superstructures ripped off 
from the force of that wave. It wasn’t until later 
that we discovered the extent of the damage top- 
side. Considering the impact, it was relatively mi- 
nor: the stainless-steel supports on the self-steering 
vane sheared, the boom crutch mangled, the port 
handrails ripped out of the deck, jerry-cans and 
other small articles swept overboard, and two. of 
the dinghy’s solid oak chocks torn out with the 
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dinghy itself precariously wedged between the 
cabin and starboard lifelines; it was washed over 
and lost later that morning. However, the mast, 
boom, rigging, and tiller were all sound. We were 
still alive, still floating, and still able to sail. 

We were broadside into the sea approximately 
three hours after having been turned over. and re- 
ceived countless ninety-degree knockdowns before 
being able to get on deck and run with the storm 
later that morning. The Cloud had been hove-to 
about eighteen hours when we released the tiller 
and ran three heavy coils of line from the stern; 
she immediately came about and began to move 
with the sea. Surfing down the face of those enor- 
mous waves under a bare pole with only the trail- 
ing lines holding down our speed, we found our- 
selves being pushed at eight and nine knots. Afraid 
of excessive surfing, with the very real danger of 
pitchpoling (i.e capsizing bow first while coming 
down the face of a wave), we strung cut more 
lines to cut speed. There was, however, a general 
feeling of escape and relief; no longer were we 
simply a passive object buffeted by the sea, for 
now we had a certain amount of control. 

At night the problems intensified, since we could 
no longer see the following waves but had to use 
our instincts to avoid broaching broadside when 
being swept down the rollers. The heaving of the 
stern, the shifting pressure on the tiller, the time 
elapsed from one wave to another, these things 
were interpreted as visceral data on those biack 
nights. And in that darkness sounds were trans- 
formed to an almost supernatural sphere. The 
wind, at between seventy and eighty miles per 
hour, became a banshee shrieking at us incessantly. 
The waves, snarling, hissing, and breaking into the 
cockpit, were like jungle cats springing upon us out 
of the blackness. (I had never believed Stephen 
Crane’s description of the ocean in “The Open 
Boat” until then.) And at night the sensation of 
speed was almost unbearable. With the low scud- 
ding sky at times bright enough to reveal the ship’s 
outline, we seemed to be hurtling with an ever- 
increasing velocity; but, most often, this was an 
illusion, a phantom of the night and our growing 
fatigue. The shrouded elements were certainly 
transformed, but the darkness behind our eyes and 
within our imaginations was an enemy far more 
difficult to face and endure. 

On Tuesday morning, July 1, the skies cleared as 
we passed into the eye of the hurricane. The sun 
appeared and the wind dropped, bet as we 
scanned the horizon we saw that we were sur- 
rounded for 360 degrees by the counterclockwise 
swirling of the clouds. None of us wanted to be- 
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lieve what was before our eyes, but we all knew 
that we had to travel as far through the other side 
of the storm as we had already come. Since we 
had no idea of our position, Fred attempted to 
take a sun shot, but the heaving of the ship com- 
bined with the tempestuous horizon made it im- 
possible. We knew that we were well off the coast, 
but the prevalent movement seemed to be south- 
west, toward the Virginia Capes and Hatteras. 
Within a few hours the sun had disappeared and 
the wind returned in full force. The barometer re- 
mained at 28.8, as it had since Sunday night. 

The next two days were a matter of endurance. 
Having absorbed the worst of the punishment al- 
ready and found the ship to be structurally sound, 
we now realized it was a question of patience and 
teamwork among ourselves. The major portion of 
the duties had been divided among four of us, 
since Mal’s age and illness had confined him to his 
bunk for the most part. Each of us in varying de- 
grees was suffering from fatigue and seasickness, 
but each man stood his watch on the tiller and 
pump without complaint. None of us was exuber- 
ant, especially after the storm had defined itself for 
us during those brief hours of calm, but each man- >: 
aged to contribute in a particular way: Brett, the ` 
youngest and a complete novice to the ocean, tak- 
ing the tiller and holding the ship into that follow- 
ing sea with greater skill than anyone else; George, 
always willing to make some semblance of a meal, 
even though I personally found myself gagging at 
anything more exotic than saltine crackers; Fred, 
as our navigator, constantly attempting to follow 
our movement in hope of finding our position. I 
myself was quite good on the pump, greedily mov- 
ing the handle back and forth until the last despic- 
able drop of water had been sucked out of the bilge. 

We ran before the storm all that Tuesday and 
Wednesday the second. By Wednesday afternoon 
the wind had dropped somewhat and the seas, 
while hardly moderate, were flowing in a more 
consistent pattern. Since it was now easier to hold 
the ship without the waves breaking over us, we 
were able to remove the forward generator cover 
and get a small amount of juice into the dead bat- 
teries. This at least started the electric bilge pump 
working again and removed the tedium of that 
chore; unfortunately we were unable to start the 
sodden engine. Wednesday night found the wind 
and sea increasing again, and we were starting to 
believe it must be the eternal storm. With our 
strength and spirits at a low point, we decided to 
stand team watches in order to escape the depres- ` 
sion which affected us when alone in the cockpit at 


night. By Thursday morning the barometer began- : 












¿to move upwarc past 29.0, all the way to 29.5, 
< Only then did we know that we were out of it. 
__ Now if we could enly find out where we were; it had 
_ been five full Gays since our last rough position fix. 


Harbour Radio reported late last night that the 
yacht “Flying Cloud” which had been reported 
missing earlier tis week, has been spotted and is 
expected to arr-ve in Bermuda sometime today. 
Wednesday evening the tug “Bermudian” arrived 
in St. George’s with the 37-foot sloop, “Ajax,” un- 
der tow. She had an injured woman on board and 
the extent of her injuries is not known. Harbour 
Radio have not heard any word from the 41-foot 
missing ketch, “Angelina,” with five people on 
coco board, or the “Meridian” which also has five 
people on board. 





(The Royal Gazette, Bermuda, 
Friday, July 4, 1975) 


66 lying Cloud, this is Bermuda Harbour 
i Radio I read you but your signal is 
weak. What & your position?” 
_ “Bermuda Harbour Radio, we were hoping you 
could give us a position check. At present we have 
“no idea where we are. Our navigational system 
isn’t working.” 
` “Tm sorry, Flying Cloud, but the best I can tell 
you is that you're northwest of us. Your signal is 
too unstable for a more accurate fix. Sail on your 
` present heading and give us a call later this after- 
“noon.” 
It was Thursday moraing, July 3, and there was 
joy and singing in Mudville. We were being 
pushed toward Bermuda, and since the maximum 
range of our ship-to-shore radio was 150 miles un- 
der the best of conditions, given the state of our 
batteries we couldn’t be more than eighty or ninety 
miles out—or so we thought. As we were to dis- 
cover, at that mement we were closer to 200 miles 
from St. George's. The radio was making up for 
all the unanswered transmissions with a vengeance. 
Later in the day, not only did we receive a reverse 
line of position course from Bermuda, with warn- 
ings about the coral reefs extending nine miles out 
< from the island, but the elements finally moderated 
enough for us tc raise sail. For the first time in 
five days we were moving in a direction of our 
own choice. 
The next twenty-four hours we strained our eyes 
scanning the horizon fer that first pencil strip of 
_ land. We had even managed to start the engine af- 
=< ter changing the coil. That Thursday night and 
“Friday morning, Fred and I held the ship on 
“course while watching a full canopy of stars grow 
dim in the eastern sky as the sun finally broke 
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over the horizon. Our voices were barely audible 
above the sound of the engine. the muffled words oec 
reliving the events of the past five days. The lux- 

ury of contemplation and discussion had been de- | 
nied us, and, now, almost against our will, we — 
found our memories drawn back into the Atlantic, _ 
It was a final parting, an exorcism of sorts, as our 

brains attempted to convince our bodies. that they 
were safe at last; actually, though, it was * probably o 
the other way around. ; 

Although unknown to us at the time, we were 
far luckier than most of the boats that had passed _ 
through the storm. “One known victim of Amy,” 
reported the Bermuda Royal Gazette on July 5, 

“was a 54-foot cutter, ‘Shamrock, which sank soon 
after passing the cruise ship ‘Mikhail Lermontov’ __ 
which picked up her five crew members. The high 
sea rescue took place on Tuesday [July 1] at 1:30 — 
a.m. 250 miles north of Bermuda after the Soviet 
liner spotted distress flares sent up by the anxious 
crew.” A number of other yachts had to be towed 
into various ports, among them the Try-Me, Pisces 
of Eight, Victoria, and Ajax. The most chilling 
story, however, concerns the tragic events aboard 
the Meridian: “Three brothers, adrift on an over- 
turned sailboat, watched helplessly as their diabetic 
father died from lack of insulin. But they held on, 
spending 15 days in the Atlantic before they and a 
fourth crew member were rescued.” : 

By some miracle we found ourselves en route to- 
Bermuda under our own power: with the exception 
of numerous bruises and minor cuts, there had 
been no injuries. Physically and psychologically fa- 
tigued during those early morning hours of July 4, 
each member of the crew offered his own private . 
thanksgiving for our collective freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

After we sighted St. Catherine’s Point at eleven 
that morning, it was five more hours before we 
passed through St. George’s Cut and were safely 
moored at Government Whar?. The Bermudians 
congratulated us, the tourists gawked, and we wea- 
rily compared storm tactics with other crews as we 
awaited the customs officer. But even the pictur- 
esque harbor and our celebrity status palled in our 
eagerness to call home. As I stood in the phone 
booth after we'd been cleared, and dumped quar- 
ters into the metal slot, I could see the Flying 
Cloud set against the sunset and mirrored in the 
still water. 

“Yes, we're fine. I know ycu must have been 
worried but everything is okay. None of us is hurt 
at all. Yes, the ship needs a lot of repairs before 
it can leave for the Azores ... No; I’m not > 
going.” [J 
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VILLAGE WINE 


A story by Kim Yong Ik 


aS he MAD 

e NONA F oudpoundingoathe 
porch awakened me 
in the morning Ex- 
pecting Mayor Vu, 
I opened the door 
sleepily. A huge, 
gaunt foreign sol- 
dier was standing 
there with the vil- 
lage Flute Player. No cap, tousled brown hair. his 
bearded face was gray with dirt. His army trousers 
were torn, with one kneecap bare. His hand ges- 
tured busily toward his mouth. The Flute Player 
told me, “Find out what he wants.” 

English words did not come to me right away. 
Before I could ask him anything, the so idier hur- 
ried into the house without removing his muddy 
boots. He opened the first room, then the next. I 
followed to question him. Madam Vu was fleeing 
through the back door. Now in the kitchen the tall 
man bent over the basket hung in the breezeway 
and scooped cooked rice with his hands. Watching 
his hands wadding food into his mouth, the Flute 
Player said in relief, “I saw him drinking water in 
the stream. He pointed his hand at his mouth 
again and again, but I never thought an American 
could get hungry.” 

I brought eggs out of the kitchen cupboard and 
said to the soldier, “Cook, okay?” His eves, blood- 
shot, looked at my mouth intensely, and he nod- 
ded, slowing down his eating. The Flate Payer 
was making a charcoal fire. I gave the soldier figs, 
and he gulped them down. 
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When the eggs were done, I gave a spoon to the 
American. Not using the spoon, he finished the 
eggs in three or four mouthfuls, licking his fingers. 
The Flute Player cooked three more eggs. The sol- 
dier finished them and went into the inside room. 


-He fell down on the floor as though his knees had 


given way and didn’t move. I saw his chest rising a 
and falling evenly. He was asleep. I pulled up his 
trouser legs to remove his boots, but he rolled overo 
to lie on his side and spoke in his sleep, “No... 
no more, no more.” He puffed out his mouth, 
moistening his lips, and snored as though his own... 
snoring sounds were all he wanted to hear. 

The Flute Player in the kitchen was eating the 
leftover rice. “You didn’t have breakfast?” I asked. 


He managed an embarrassed but good-natured 


smile, while scraping the last bit of rice. “I prac- 
tically had a waterlogged stomach for the last 
couple of days.” 

“You should have told me before.” 

“Oh, the last three eggs I cooked were for me, — 
but he took them.” He laughed. “I thought E 
should wait until the foreign soldier finished.” ne 

I boiled eggs. He was eating as hungrily as the 
soldier. Two starving men had come, and I had- 
not noticed my own village man’s need. | wanted. 
to treat him with something special. 

I took out a bottle of foreign liquor from the top 
drawer of the cupboard. The Flute Player felt his 
throat, his nostrils quivering. While I reached for a 


glass, he was already gulping down the liquor from. : 
the bottle and choked, his face reddening. He _ 


asked me to read the label of the bottle. ic told him 











I had learned some English words from American 
soldiers. He said nothing, but began to drink 
again. Soon he had a red rim around each eye, his 






thin cheeks deep bronze. 
Madam Vu didn’t come back. I was glad the 
Flute Player stayed on. With his eyes closed, he 
played his flute, and after the end of each song he 
© refilled his glass to swallow. In the late afternoon I 
heard a radio at the door. Mayor Vu came in, very 
pale, his radio in his hand. I told him Madam Vu 
was out, but he didn’t seem to hear me. He 
stopped short and looked at the Flute Player. “Oh, 
Dong! I thought 1 would never see you again.” 
“Your house is invaded by hungry people,” the 
Flute Player was mumbiing drunkenly. 
- “The war is going badly,” Mayor Vu said ner- 
-yously. “The northern army has already infiltrated 
the civilian refugees pouring south. A boat is ready 
for evacuating my staff and me with important 
documents. Why didn’t you come to see me, 
Dong?” 
The Flute Player tried to swallow the liquor in 
his mouth. “You are surrounded by so many 
_ people who fight each other to hold your coat. An 
old friend cannot do this, hold your coat.” 
“Not anymore,” Mavor Vu said quietly. “Can 
you stay in my house while | am gone?” 
The Flute Player said bitterly, “I was within a 
_ pumpkin-rolling distance from your house, yet you 
snever visited me. Now you ask me to take care of your 
house because you don’t want refugees in it.” He 
shook his red, hot face as in fever. “No, no .. .” 
With deep furrows between his eyebrows, Mayor 
-Vu looked almost sick as he said, “Try to stay 
here, Dong. You have no family.” Noticing my 
glance, he said te me, “You will go with me.” 
“No.” I didn’t look at him. 
“Are you a watermelon . 
side and red inside?” 
_ “Why compare him with fruit?” the Flute Player 
= drawled. “He doesn’t have to run away.” 
a As I said nothing, Mayor Vu grabbed me by the 
collar and shouted almost in my ears. “Are you 
working for an agent fřom the North?” The radio 
clattered to the floor but still played. 
>: “You bastard, when you flee, why don’t you go 
alone?” The Flute Player shoved his flute at Mayor 
Vu’s throat. “They won't kill your houseboy.” 
Mayor Vu locsened his grip on my collar and 
sat down on the kitchen floor, his head lowered. 
He turned the radio off 
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The sound of light snoring and puffing came 
from the inside room. “Who is it?” he asked, and 
rushed to the room. 

After a long while, he returned slowly. “Just 
look, already a lost American soldier in my house. 
What can we hope for?” He w:ped beads of sweat 
off his neck. “I don’t mean to ignore old friends, 
Dong. I have only one body. Understand, refugee 
problems alone keep me busy day and night. E- 
have no time to come home to sleep.” 

“I won't listen to your politician’s talk.” The 
Flute Player wobbled out of the kitchen, clutching 
the empty liquor bottle. I went to see him off. 

The huge, broad-chested clerk from the town of- 
fice was standing at the entrance. He asked me, “Is 
Mayor Vu home?” 

Mayor Vu answered from the kitchen. “Yes?” 

The man said, “The evacuation order just came, 
sir.” 

Mayor Vu came to the porch. “All right, but I 
can’t leave this moment. Go down to the village to 
find my wife. She may be at her aunt’s. Tell her 
that I can’t stay here long.” 

“But, sir, any delay will make the army suspi- 
cious. They might think you are for the other 
side.” 

“Do as I told you,” Mayor Vu said irritably. 
“And get some village wine. I want wine brewed 
with village water and village rice for our fare- 
well.” He went out of the house, calling to his 
friend, “Don’t leave, Dong. I may not see you 
again. After offering the wine to my father’s grave, 
we'll drink there in the cool breeze.” 

At the mention of village wine the Flute Player 
threw away the empty bottle ard staggered back to 
go with Mayor Vu. 


” 


ack in the house 
I took the incense 
burner and wine 
bowls, and fol- 
lowed them along 
the stream, then 
| across the grassy 
| ground. Coming to 
Old Vu’s tomb, 
the two men fell 
upon each other and didn’t get up for a long time. 

I placed the incense burner and wine bowls be- 
fore the tombstone and waited for the village wine 
to come. Mayor Vu pulled at the collar of his shirt 
and complained, “I’m so hot. Those damn poplars 
don’t stir a leaf.” He suddenly got up and shook 
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the nearest tree as hard as he could. Then. slipping 
off his shoes, he spat on his palms and on the bot- 
tom of his feet and, like a village child, climbed 
high into the tree. “Oh, come up to our favorite 
spot, Dong. From here I want to hear you play.” 

The Flute Player crawled to the tree and held it 
to climb but fell on the grass. Propped against the 
base of the tree he sat, staring blankly toward the 
village. “Get up. Dance and play your flute,” 
Mayor Vu said. “The wine is coming.” 

Feeling strange, | tugged the Flute Players arm. 
“Are you all right?” But he tumbled over and lay 
still. I felt his temple, and over his face bubbles 
spewed from the corners of his mouth. I was 
frightened and shouted to Mayor Vu, “Come 
down! Your friend is in trouble.” 

I ran down to the stream but forgot to carry a 
bowl with me. I scooped cold water into my mouth 
to blow it on his face. Out of breath, I couldn't 
hold it. I rushed back. Mayor Vu had Dong on his 
shoulders, trying to carry him down the slope. 
“Don’t sleep. Hold on to me, Dong. Wake up,” 
Mayor Vu cried. “I won’t bury you, you son of a 
bitch. I’ve got no time.” 

The clerk ran up from the road and took over. 
He lifted Dong onto his shoulders and carried him 
back to Mayor Vu’s house. Madam Vu was home. 
She wiped the Flute Player’s mouth and raised a 
bowl of water to his lips. He wouldn’t open his 
mouth, so I forced it open. 

When the clerk left the room, Mayor Vu went 
after him, ordering. “Come, I need you.” Soon he 
tushed back into the room, carrying a rope. His 
voice shook. “I don’t want to leave the village. No, 
I wort . . .” He turned toward the next room, in 
which the soldier was asleep. Shaking, he was 
making a loop in the rope. He slid open the door 
and gestured to the husky clerk to follow him. I 
heard the soldier’s frightened voice saying scme- 
thing. I hurried into the room. Mayor Vu was 
holding a sharp-edged kitchen knife to the soldier's 
throat. The clerk was wrapping the rope around 
the soldier, whose arms were held behind his back, 
his wrists already tied. I moved to take the knife 
away. He quickly shifted the knife to his other 
hand. “Stay away. If you don’t, FH have to kill 
him.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“When the Reds come, I can tell them that I 
captured him.” 

The soldier, his eyes bulging, strained against 
the ropes and moaned in English, “No, no. . . let 
me go...” 

Madam Vu rushed in and gasped hoarsely. She 
screamed at her husband, “You, you...” and 
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grabbed his arm. He jerked violently to shake her 
away. She was talking frantically. “Untie him. I 
don’t want to see a stray man bound like this in 
my house.” Startled, the clerk stepped back from 
the soldier. 

I reached for the knots of the rope. Mayor Vu 
cried, “Don’t make me kill him.” I drew back, 
watching his knife. 

Madam Vu said, “When the fawn strayed into 
the village, no one killed the frightened animal. 
Your father took him to the poplar grove to turn 
him loose, and asked to be buried himself on that 
very spot when he died, didn’t he? Look at the sol- 
dier’s eyes.” The young soldier’s eyes swam in fear. 

Mayor Vu stood still, drops of sweat all over his 
face. No one moved. Then he stepped toward the 
soldier. The soldier turned his back, pushing his 
head against the wall. Mayor Vu squatted and 


quickly cut the rope. The American, his hands 
free, looked around, dazed. I told him in English, 
“Leave quickly!” He eased along the wall, then 
turned and ran. The knife fell from Mayor Vu’s 
hand. 


ll night we stayed 
up tending the 
Flute Player. but 
he didnt regain 
consciousness. In 
the quiet of early 


morning, a long 
knocking awoke 
all of us. Ahead 


of me, Mayor Vu 
hurried to open the door. Two men in farmer's 
work clothes stood there. One of them did not 
remove his straw hat. A third waited in the mid- 
dle of the road. From the grassy edge of the 
stream, the clerk was looking toward the house. At 
the sight of Mayor Vu, he hurried away, however. 
The one in the doorway said, “We are here for 
your cooperation.” 

“Pm on your side,” 
on your side!” 

The man said slowly, “The People’s Army wants 
your cooperation.” 

Mayor Vu’s hands fidgeted behind his back. He 
bowed. “I told you I am on your side. I am pre- 
paring a welcome committee of the town for the 
advancing People’s Amay from the North. We 
have been expecting you.” 

The other said quietly, “We want you! to come 
with us.’ a 


Mayor Vu exclaimed. “I’m 
















“Let me dress.” Mayor Vu bowed and turned away. 
“That won't be necessary.” The one took Mayor 
Vu by the shoulder, and the other stepped into the 
house to push him outside. 

< Mayor Vu, im shirt and trousers, wearing his 
house sandals, went with the men. The man in the 
toad gave a signal and a jeep sped up from the 
pass. It bore a South Vietnamese insignia. Mayor 
Vu. began to struggle with the men in the straw 
hats, but they shoved him into the jeep. I could 
hear Mayor Vu shouting, “I’m on your side! I 
_ didn’t say northern side; I’m on your side . . .” as 
` they set off in the direction of the harbor town. 
There was no way of knowing where Mayor Vu 















Village Wine 


was. No one could go to the harbor because of the o 
martial law. Word came from the harbor that | 
someone saw Mayor Vu nandou with some _ 
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pallbearer at the village Flute Player s fune 
vice Aai I heard about the esl arm 









only gulped and said, ‘I wish I could drink 

lage wine.” oe 
The pallbearer smacked his tongue as she poure 

more wine. O 
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in the current like a bridge-pier 


and now stood chilled 
and chattering with salvation 
on the altering shore. 


by Jarold Ramsey 


When the Hardshell Baptists led their cowering 
sons and daughters to the river for Immersion, 
we dry-land Methodists came along to count the drownings. 
Whoever thought that risk attends redemption? 

Pajama-clad and barefoot, looking shrunken, 

my schoolfriends, culprits all, stepped off the bank 

to martyrdom as the preacher standing hip-deep 


called out each not-yet-Christian name. 

I gaped to see him take my best friend Harold 
by the wrist and then the head, and palm 

him under the way you’d drown a pony, 

his other hand held up I guess to Heaven 
while he shouted / baptise thee and so on, 
each word a fatal lungful. When Harold 

broke water he snorted like a walrus 

and tottered blindly back to land amen. 

Safe there in my dry skin, how I envied him!— 
my friend, who had stepped once into a river 
and bravely held his breath until God noticed 
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by Caskie Stinnett 


Oh, to be in England, France, Italy, 
Greece, and any number of other places, 
now that spring is there. 


have traveled widely in my lifetime, having 
been struck by the virus at an early age and 
having, as yet, developed no antibodies to 
harden my resistance or immunity. I have no idea 
how much I have traveled, and I have not the 
slightest intention of ever trying to total it up in 
miles, an exercise that seems irresistible to many 
travelers who are fond of saying that their trans- 
atlantic crossings would carry them halfway to the 
moon or otherwise equating their earthly ramblings 
to some galactic measure. E. B. White, a man not 
the least impressed with meaningless figures, once 
wrote, “The commuter dies with tremendous mile- 
age to his credit, but he is no rover.” I like to 
think of myself as a rover, and I am bringing up 
the matter of my own travel only to buttress my 
otherwise shaky qualifications as an authority in 
the matter. . 
I am writing these lines in mid-Manhattan, but a 
cursory inventory of the objects closest at hand is 
surprising even to me, now that I see them cata- 


logued. The slacks I am wearing I bought in Ja- 
maica, and my undershorts were made in Commu- 
nist China but were purchased in Hong Kong. My 
shoes came from a small and forgotten bootery on. — 
New Bond Street in London, and my wristwatch 
was bought in Sion, a very small city in Switzer- 
land. The strap came from a concourse shop be- 
neath Rockefeller Plaza; the Swiss make good 
watches but poor straps. My last haircut I got a 
week ago in Rio de Janeiro, and I am squeezing 
the end of a seemingly endless ribbon of toothpaste 
from a tube I bought in Taipei. It is very poor and 
I will be pleased when it is gone. My suitcase I 
bought on a Sunday morning in Nadi, which is in- 
Fiji, where this suitcase’s predecessor fell suddenly ` 
apart. My left forearm aches from a cholera 
booster, which I got as preparation for a trip to 
Bombay. I cite these things not just to suggest the 
extent and variety of my travels, but also to illus- 
trate a point that needs to be made: don’t over- 
burden yourself on a trip. You can replenish your 
supplies as you go along. 


Compared to less hectic times, when people 
moved leisurely about the globe on ocean liners 
and sleeping cars, travel has become uncomfort- 
able and inconvenient. Sealed in a capsule with 
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350 other passenzers and hurtling at a dizzy speed 
_ through space 35,000 feet from earth is, at best, 
boring and, under circamstances that quite often 

prevail, even rigorous. Remember that you are a 
prisoner in the pane from the time it takes off un- 
il it lands and :he door is opened. Don’t reduce 
the size of your prison by asking for a window 
seat. No landscape will wheel by your window 
anyway; at five miles im the sky all you are likely 
to see is clouds. The occupant of an aisle seat can 
` get up at will and stretch his legs, or wander off to 
the toilet, or taze a look at the magazine rack. 
=c These are small prizes. to be sure, but they are 
better than nothmg. The captive traveler seated at 
the window has his access to the aisle blocked by 
other passengers. and for the duration of the jour- 
ney may as well be in a straitjacket. 

The second paint to 5e made concerns the stew- 
_ardess. The beginning of all travel wisdom is the 
knowledge that she is basically an ectothermic in- 
dividual whose greatest ambition is to get all tray 
tables lowered imto the laps of the passengers as 
‘soon as possible. This imprisons everyone in his 
seat and creates what stewardesses undoubtedly 
< consider a tidy plane. My advice is to resist 
fiercely the lowesing of the tray table until the pre- 
cise moment tha: one wishes to eat. Dine sparsely; 
you will feel beter for it. Bring your own reading 
material unless you are content with Better Homes 
& Gardens. If vou don’t possess extraordinarily 
long legs, select he bulkhead seat (that is, the first 
row in the section yow are occupying); this will 

prevent the passenger in front of you from low- 

ering his seat iato your lap. Good fences make 
good neighbors, and I urge you not to become too 
friendly with your seatmate. He is often a very lo- 
quacious fellow and sometimes is even given to 
telling jokes, puactuating the gag line with an el- 
bow to your ribs. Often your seatmate will open 

< the overhead air nozzle but direct it upon you, not 
him. Close it iramediately with no comment; he 
will rarely do it a second time. Keep your seat belt 
fastened; if you doze off, the stewardess doesn’t 
have to awaken you when the plane moves into 
turbulence. 

On short fligh:s it is absurd to fly first-class be- 
cause of the steed price differential, and few travel- 
ers do it unless snobbery has the upper hand. A 
travel snob is tte person who, from ignorance or 
insecurity, is ineapable of making ad hoc judg- 
ments and accepts a Classification system devised 
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by the people he admires. Always book a direct 
flight if possible; no plane in the history of civil 
aviation has ever landed and departed again in 
less than an hour. One further thing: the jumbo 
jets are the most comfortable planes now flying. In 
the economy class, almost all configurations in- 
clude three abreast, four abreas:, a number of dou- 
bles, and even a few singles. Study the chart at the 
seat assignment counter and ask for what you 
want. 
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Travel makes up for its discomforts by supplying 
passengers with an exhilarating sense of adventure 
which, when all is said and done, is what travel is 
all about. One should use travel as a means of liv- 
ing out fantasies, of making the bright dream ma- 
terialize. Take the Orient Express from Munich to 
Vienna, despite the fact that flying is quicker. 
Spend a night in an Irish castle, despite the fact 
that the bathroom is a long way away. See for 
yourself how a family of lions behave on the high 
plateaus of Kenya, or how a family of Stone Age 
mudmen behave in the highlands of New Guinea. 
Both have been around a long time, but they show 
every sign of an early departure. 

Travel is a personal thing, like raising a family, 
and to reduce it to a science, as the tour operators 
have done, is to make it meaningless. It is too deli- 
cate to be homogenized, sterilized, and rendered so 
predictable that one may as well remain in one’s 
living room. The notion of travel is based upon a 
desire to escape, at least temporarily, from the fa- 
miliar, the known, the totally secure. Travel de- 
mands more determination than courage; a deter- 
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mination to participate and not to play the role of 
an observer. The airlines have come to refer to 
travelers as “seats” and hotels refer to them as 
“beds”; this offends me but it shows how far down 
the road to mass manipulation we have drifted. 


ecause travel is such a personal experience, I 
find I write with great elation about the 
places that appeal to me, and I’m dispirited 

in dealing with those that don’t. My notion of a 
fine subject to write about is an early morning 
walk down a country lane in Yorkshire in the late 
fall; a mist hangs over the brook that meanders 
through the meadow, the air is crisp, and there’s a 
hint of wood smoke coming from some undisclosed 
source. (If I had the time, I'd write that piece right 
now.) Or how it feels to sit at dusk with a cup of 
hot chocolate in the Piazza della Signoria in Flor- 
ence and allow myself to become bewitched by the 
meddlesome spirit of Fra Savonarola, who was put 
to death for his mischief in that same square. Or 
walk on a winter’s day along the Penobscot coast 
of Maine, with snow stacked in the sky, and 
breathe deeply of salt air sweeted by balsam. All 
of these subjects deal with mood rather than place, 
with shadow rather than substance. It’s my con- 
tention that travel is most rewarding when it is 
felt, that observation alone doesn’t give you your 
money’s worth. I shall never forget one fine spring 








day in Sicily when I rounded a curve approaching 
Agrigento and for the first time in my life came— 
dramatically and abruptly—upon the grandeur of 
Greece. On a grassy hill above me stood the ruins 
of a Greek temple, its thirty-six Doric columns ris- 
ing with enormous dignity to the sky. The effect 
was almost that of a blow. This was a rare combi- 
nation of seeing and feeling, a sensual confluence 
that the traveler often yearns for but seldom expe- 
riences. 

Travel articles evolve from situations. 1 doubt 
that any writer ever said, “I don’t have anything 
else to do tonight so I think I'll write a travel ar- 
ticle.” Rather, the writer has seen a city or a river 
or a mountain or possibly even a person, and he 
has been moved to write about what he saw, to 
make others feel as he did. He is a failure, I be- 
lieve. if he leaves his reader only with information. 
Who cares what the population of Prague is if one 
doesn’t know what kind of people its inhabitants 
are? Or how they see their own city? Or the kind 
of life they live, and the sorrow and gaiety they 
know, and the dreams they have for their children 
and for the future? Prague has a population of 
1,003,341. If that’s all you want to know, you’ve 
got ii right there. 

While I’m clearing the air, perhaps it would be 
fair of I set forth my likes and dislikes. All seasons 
can de delightful, but I prefer spring. The Italian 
word primavera says it. Scotland, I’m convinced, is 
the most beautiful country in the world, although 
the island of Java is almost as magnificent but in a 
totally different way. There is a sweet sadness in 
the heart of Italy that captivates me, and I believe . 
that London is the last stronghold of the male in 
the Western world. Washington is a pretty city but 
a duil capital, and New York is gritty and tense. I 
like riding on a train in the rain, eating breakfast 
outdeors, reading a newspaper in a park, especially 
the park in Vancouver that doesn’t permit transis- 
tor radios. Pm uneasy about unannounced delays 
in plane departures, beach hotels that do their best 
to discourage swimming, mountain cable cars, the 
atmosphere of gambling casinos, and the operetta 
royalty of some of Europe’s smaller nations. 

I would like to exhort the traveler to get off the 
autostradas, autobahns, and freeways of the world 
and see what the country is really like. The charm 
of slumbering villages is not difficult to discover ei- 
ther in this country or abroad, and the pleasant 
smell of hayfields and barnyards can be almost ex- 
otic to nostrils accustomed to industrial smoke and 


the cdor of pizzas. Have courage, do what you — : 


want to do, and above all be lighthearted and 
keep your sense of humor packed at the very top 










of your suitcase. There are no better general in- 
structions I can give. 


Quite a lot has been written on the subject of jet 
lag in the past decade, and I doubt that I can add 
anything to the general reservoir of knowledge on 
that subject. Some are troubled more than others. 
My advice is to take daytime flights to Europe, 
rather than night flights. This seems to produce 
less dislocation. Upon arrival, be kind to yourself 
and try to prove nothing. Eat when you’re hungry 
and sleep when you're sleepy, and your accom- 
modation to new times and circumstances will 
“come with surprising facility. 
Jet lag is felt only in east-west travel, never in 
north-south movement. One can travel from New 
¿York to Rio, an endless and bone-wearying trip, 
and feel only the fatigue of travel. The same time 
‘spent in travel to Europe or Asia would produce 
1¢ same weariness but would also drop the trav- 
eler down in a time zone that is five hours or more 
ifferent from what he is accustomed to, and it is 
this new rhythm, this new schedule, that causes 
disorientation and unease. In general, only physical 
discomfort is involved, although a scientist once 
explained to me that a lowering of immunity could 
sometimes result in a traveler’s catching an illness 
that he would otherwise repel. According to his ex- 
_ planation, each person’s natural immunity declines 
slightly during the period when it is least needed, 
usually in the pre-dawn hours when most of us are 
safely asleep. Place the traveler down suddenly on 
a crowded street in Calcutta at precisely this time 
by his personal metabelic clock, and the dimin- 
ution of immunity could spell the difference be- 
<> tween contracting and repelling a disease. 

















: It is a miracle that international money ex- 
change works at all. One goes to a Change- 
- Wechsel-Cambio counter in any European city and 
offers United States money or travelers’ checks and 
receives the legal equivalent in local currency. Or 
one goes to a black market and receives the illegal 
equivalent. Both are mysterious, the money dis- 
-~ appearing into labyrinthine channels that suppos- 
edly surface in counting rooms somewhere with ev- 
_erything eventually finding its way back home. | 
don’t understand it, and I doubt that an under- 
standing is very important to the traveler. What is 
important is the rate of exchange, and what to do 
with the thirty-seven collars in foreign currency 
left over when one is ready to move on. 
=- Avoid changing money in European hotels, ex- 
¿cept in small sums for convenience; the rate of- 
fered by hotels is more often than not considerably 
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lower than what can be got in banks or official ex- 
changes. Black markets are tempting, but their ap- 
peal is limited. In many countries (especially Bra- 
zil), an official exchange voucher is required when 
changing money back into United States currency, 
and black market operators are unable to provide 
these receipts. Surpluses can be used at the airport 
to pay departure taxes; coins should be used as 
tips. Paper money can always be converted back in 
this country at a discount, but coins are not ac- 
cepted. It is useless to bring them home. Unless 
one expects to shop heavily, it is best to buy mod- 
est amounts of foreign currency. The timid traveler 
may be comforted by the knowledge that small 
packets of foreign currency for most European and 
Far Eastern countries can be purchased before 
leaving home, thus assuring sufficient funds for 
porters’ tips and taxi fare to hetels. This service is 
provided by most large banks. 

The eternal question, “How much is that in real 
money?” must be faced by each traveler in his or 
her own way. Currency converters (money, not 
kilowatts) are widely available, and while they are 
usually slightly out of date, they offer a reasonable 
estimate of cost in dollars. 


o some travelers, not too experienced in get- 


ting about, a trip can be and often is a se- ` 


ries of minor catastrophes and disappoint- 
ments: failing to understand the language, not 
being able to get a taxi, not being sufficiently fa- 
miliar with local customs to distinguish friendliness 
from hostility, riding the wrong bus and descend- 
ing at the wrong street, not being able to ask di- 
rections and not understanding them when offered, 
enduring the patronizing glances of natives, eating 
unfamiliar food, and often spending sleepless 
nights in uncomfortable quarters. Yet travelers 
head overseas with astral punctuality every sum- 
mer; they swarm over the Acropolis (where the an- 
cient stones are worn smooth by their footsteps), 
they invade St. Peter’s and stand in reverence be- 
fore the Pietà, they visit the crowded Riviera and 
exclaim in dismay at the stones on the beach at 
Nice, and they wander in shocxed silence through 
the porno shops of Copenhagen and Hamburg. 
Mostly they seem to get their money’s worth. But 
sometimes—too often, perhaps—one comes upon 
the bitterly disappointed, an individual or a couple 
for whom the harsh reality has no relationship to 
the bright fantasy. They were unprepared and they 
have been overwhelmed; they sit in small hotel 
lobbies nervously watching their bags and waiting 
for the bus to take them to the airport. 


Ths 





Of the three most common obstacles to a suc- 
cessful trip—inconvenience, timidity, and expense— 
the practice of triage would compel me tc give 
attention to only the latter, since the first two are 
beyond control. Expense is real but it is maneuver- 
able; there are ways to trim costs and, oddly 
enough, to enliven the trip at the same time. De- 
spite seductive advertisements, foreign car rentals 
are expensive. (So are domestic ones.) There is a 
dreadful moment of truth when the car is returned 
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and the final invoice is placed in the traveler’s 
hand and he realizes at first glance that the bright 
star of persuasion that he has been following has 
led him to the edge of recklessness. 

The curious thing about travel from city to 
country is that bus transportation is almost every- 
where ridiculously inexpensive, and for some rea- 
son Americans pretend that it doesn’t exist. Buses 
in Mexico, Haiti, Thailand, and some primitive 
areas can be torture, but European buses are gen- 
erally excellent, and the Swiss Postal buses are a 
sheer delight. When I registered shock at the esti- 
mated cost of renting a car to drive from Rio de 
Janeiro to Buzios, a small, outlying fishing village. 
I was asked why I did not take a bus. The car 
would have cost forty dollars, while the bus. which 
took only an hour and a half, cost less than five. 
Moreover, being relieved of driving, I could watch 
the country and, even better, feel that along with 
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my fellow passengers I was participating in a Bra- 
zilian way of life. 

I am in thrall to the Swiss Postal bus system and 
have been since I stepped from a bus in San Ber 
nardino and, as it sped away, realized that I had 
left my eyeglasses in the little net pocket on the- 
back of the seat facing me. I told the hotel clerk“ 
immediately, who called the Swiss Postal bus office 
immediately, who telephoned immediately ahead _ 
to Bellinzona, the next stop on the route. That eve-_ 
ning my glasses were delivered to me, carefully — 
wrapped and cushioned against shock, and marked 
Zerbrechlich! which is the way glasses should be 
returned. 

Travelers choosing to ignore my advice in the 
matter of car-hire should know that more and 
more foreign countries are looking coolly at Con- 
necticut driver’s licenses and are demanding that 
drivers of rental cars carry international licenses. 
These are inexpensive and easy to obtain. Before 
leaving the country, go to an American Automo- 
bile Association office, show your state’s driver's li- 
cense, fill out a form, and pay three dollars. Thats 
about all there is to it. nh 

Of all the things that a returning traveler com- _ 
plains about, the subject on which he is likely to 
be the most eloquently scornful is food. It is al- 
ways too expensive, it is usually rudely served, and: 
quite often it is poorly prepared. I have an opinion: 
about this, and it is not a humble one. Americans 
have recently taken to dabbling with Indonesian — 
rijstaffel, Scandinavian smørrebrød, and Szechuan _ 
dishes, but they have a long way to go. We are _ 
still a steak house people, and our national taste _ 
runs to New York cut, medium rare, with turkey _ 
on Thanksgiving. There are two kinds of wine—red 
and white—and no labels are needed because you 
can see for yourself which is which. V. S. Pritchett, 
the English essayist and critic who moves around 
the world with the speed of an epidemic, says, 
“The steak traveler is the hypochondriac of mo- 
tion.” The situation isn’t likely to change soon, and- 
progress will not be speeded by picking at it or 
probing it. 

It strikes me that the feverish devotion of Amer- 
icans to Maxim’s or Lapérouse or Chez Denis is 
misplaced, that these are temples of formal wor- a 
ship where some sacerdotal preparation is required. 
Most travelers, I believe, would be better served if ; 
they aimed somewhat lower, specifically at some of S: 
Paris’ lively wine bistros. These are bright, gay, 
noisy places, filled with middle-income Parisians: 
the food is hearty and often excellent, and fine Me 
wines can be bought by the glass. One of the best - 
is Au Savignon at 80 rue des Saintspéres, and an- 











































_ other is Le Rubis at 10 rue du Marche St. Honoré. 
Rubis means ruby, and those who have dropped in 
: for a first-rate Côtes du Rhone at around fifteen 
cents a glass and an assortment of hearty peasant 
dishes affirm that the pkace is indeed a gem. Oth- 
ers in the same category are La Tartine at 24 rue 
de Rivoli; Aux Negociants, 27 rue Lambert; and 
Ma Bourgogne. [33 boulevard Haussmann. There 
¿are similar places in Munich, Brussels, Florence, 
Rome, and Athens, all offering good food and 
good wine at modest prices. Isn’t this a more sen- 
sible target? 


hat the demand for my opinion on hotels 
has not been noticeably brisk does not dis- 
courage me from reciting it in considerable 
“detail. Unless you are very wealthy, erase from 
your mind the Dorchester, the Connaught, the 
Plaza-Athénée, the Excelsior, the Hassler, the 
Grande-Bretagne, and the Ritzes of Paris, Lisbon, 
and Madrid. A week in any of them could cost a 
couple a thousand dollars. Much more to my lik- 
ing is the small hotel where rates are low and 
¿where the proprietor knews most of his guests. Out 
of Paris’ 1282 hotels, I would select Le Colbert at 
7 rue d’Hotel-Colbert in the Sth arrondissement, 
_ with a wonderful view cf Notre Dame and a won- 
- derful rate of somewhat less than $35 for two. Or, 
-in the Champs Elysées area, the Hotel Atala at 10 
tue Chateaubriand, where a snug chamber costs a 
=- — couple only $21. In Rome, the Hotel d'Inghilterra, 
via Bocca di Leone 14, just off the via Condotti, 
has Edwardian informality, flowered terraces, and 
-< considerable charm for ‘ess than $25 a couple, in- 
cluding continental breakfast. In Monte Carlo, 
where rates at the grand old Hotel de Paris soar 
into the stratosphere, the Balmoral is a bargain at 
around $25; in Nice there is the La Perouse; and 
in Cannes there is Des Oranges, in the ancient 
Souquet area of town, where a double room can 

be had for $20. 

So it goes. In Florence, I like the Hotel della 
Signoria at via delle Termi 1, right by the river, 
_ where a terraced corner room for two costs in the 
~~ neighborhood of $30. In Athens, the Hotel Plaka 

+(7 Kopnikareas and Mitropoleos) offers a reason- 
ably comfortable room for less than $15, while in 
Munich I think I would bed down in the Hotel Bi- 
derstein in Schwabing, where double rates swing 
=o from $25 to $35, or the An Der Oper, Falken- 
turmstrasse 10, for about the same. Copenhagen 
presents all kinds of hotel problems because the 
~-¢ity is usually crowded (in summer, tourists have 
to take the ferry over to Malmö, Sweden, in order 
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to find a place to spend the night), but all prob- 
lems are solved if one can get accommodations at 
the Skovshoved Hotel, a renovated country inn at 
Strandvejen 267, just outside the city. 

I could go on—telling you of the Hotel Le Clos 
Voltaire (rue de Lyon 45, bis) and the Hotel St. 
Gervais Garni (20 rue des Corps-Saints) in Ge- 
neva—but the point should by now be made. In al- 
most all cities there are small and inexpensive ho- 
tels which offer the added prize of putting the 
traveler in the company of few Americans. This is 
not said unkindly, but on the assumption that if it 
were Americans you wished to see, you would 
have stayed at home. 


any American travelers, shuddering from 

the memory of American trains, ignore 

train travel in Europe and Asia, and this 

is an error of the first magnitude. The “bullet 
train” on the Tokaido Line from Tokyo to Kyoto 
is perhaps the world’s fastest, and it is certainly 
one of the most pleasant ways of moving around 
Japan. There comes an eerie and uneasy moment 
when the passenger sees the landscape wheeling by 
at speeds in excess of 125 miles an hour and real- 
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izes that there is no engineer up front, that all con- 
trol rests with a computer in Tokyo; but | am told 
the computer’s reflexes are faster than those ef an 
engineer, and the train’s safety record is reassuring. 
European trains are generally excellent, their uni- 
formity coming about from the simple fact that a 
French train going to Italy contains cars from Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Holland, and God knows 
where else. In the past their restaurant cars have 
served unusually good meals, but I’ve noticed with 
growing dismay the increased appearance of snack 
bars reminiscent of Amtrak. Still, the TEEs (Trans 
Europe Express) move rapidly across the face of 
Europe, and Italy’s marvelous Settobellos offer ev- 
erything the traveler could ask where speed and 
comfort are concerned. 

I seem to have said very little about ship travel, 
and if I have not dwelt excessively on that subject 
it is because of a growing inaccessibility rather 
than lack of interest. According to the rules of 
travel laid down before the war (I’m not sure 
which one), Americans were to go to Europe only 
by transatlantic steamer. The image—easily lifted 
in its entirety from an Astaire-Rogers movie— 
lodges in the memory as firmly as a cinder in the 
eye: the midnight sailing and the ribbons of con- 
fetti, the soft vibration of the engines, the three- 
piece ensemble playing Moét et Chandon music, 
the black-tie dinners, consommé on deck at eleven 
each morning, brittle conversation, and los of 
manhattans and sidecars, the tumultuous arrivals 
at Southampton and Le Havre, the boat train to 
Paris. The whole thing was glamorous, and the 
Staterooms gave a man room to turn around in. 
But it was slow, and slow became a four-letter 
word when the world picked up speed in the fif- 
ties. By 1975, the France had gone the way of the 
He de France and the Berengaria, and in 1976 only 
twenty-six crossings from New York to Europe 
were scheduled, fifteen of them on the Queen 
Elizabeth 2, a relatively fast but singularly un- 
attractive ship. 

Freighter travel remains, and I earnestly exhort 
those with sufficient time on their hands net to 
overlook it. Most American freighters accom- 
modate no more than twelve passengers, a sensible 
number in my opinion, and some are quite com- 
fortable. I recall returning from Rotterdam a num- 
ber of years ago on the S. S. Yaka of the Water- 
man line, headed for Tampa. On Christmas Eve 
we were moving slowly through the Bahamas, 
there was a full moon, and the crew was rudely 
decanting a case of Scotch on the boat deck. 1 sat 
on a cargo hatch, drank Scotch from a water glass, 
and joined some oilers in a shaky rendition of “Si- 
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lent Night.” It was a memorable voyage and I 
would repeat it anytime. The person who knows as 


much about freighter travel as anyone is Pearl 
Hoffman, of Pearls Freighter Trips, Inc., 175 
Great Neck Road, Great Neck, New York. 


Nothing much has been said in this piece about 
Russia and the Iron Curtain countries, and nothing 
much is going to be said. Most communist 
countries are gray and dull and offer the traveler 
very little; I think of the Czech dog who said he 
was going to Germany because he wanted to bark. 
Mostly they are nations of work-obsessed people 
brought up on beer and plain food; their clothes 
are unimaginative and out of fashion, and their 
stores are empty of anything Americans would 
want to buy. Communist cities are grim and, even 
worse, prim; their hotels are grubby, possessing an 
air of decayed elegance. It is possible to believe 
every night is Sunday in Moscow or Prague or 
East Berlin or Warsaw; in fact, the traffic lights go 
off at ten o’clock in Prague. My memories of com- 
munist cities at night contain none of the hum- 
ming and droning of New York or the flashing 
lights of Tokyo’s Ginza, but only empty streets and 
knots of silent people standing on corners waiting 
for the last bus. Ideology or curiosity may beckon _ 
visitors to communist cities; I can think of little 
else. 


hat, more than anything, do I want to 
say about the art of travel? Do things 
that you have dreamed of but wouldn’t 


do at home. Be adventurous, be a little bit reck- 


less, participate. Remember, you are seeing people 
as they do not see themselves; permit them to see. 
you the same way. Spend a night in the little hill- 
side village that captured your imagination from 
the train window. Get off at the next station, get a 
taxi, and go back there. You will never regret it, 
even though the bed may be lumpy, the streets 
steep, and the food poor. It will have become your 
town and you will henceforth be fiercely possessive 
of it. 

Once, long ago, I occupied an apartment in Por- 
tofino for a brief period. Portofino (if there is any- 
one left who hasn’t been there) is a cluster of 
pastel-colored buildings around a very small har- 
bor in northern Italy. Olive groves rise steeply be- 
hind the harbor, and aside from the swarm of. 


summer visitors, nothing much ever happens in the 


village. But in the summer and early autumn the 
days are golden, with lizards scuttling in the sun- 
light, and the nights are dim and strange with that — 








cool stagnancy that seems to pervade all Mediter- 
_ Yanean towns. It was a quiet and uneventful pe- 
riod, but I recall it with immense pleasure. Do you 
what I mean? 

-Fask you to eat lunch in a laborers’ tavern or 
uy a bag of fruit in the village market and 
‘munch it on the bluff overlooking the river. Sit 
over a cup of tea on a rainy day in the railroad 
tation and waich the cthers with their cakes and 
beer, and enjoy the uprear, the humidity, the heat, 
the crowd. Or order a glass of wine in a cheap 
-open-air café under the chestnut trees, and watch 
the old men reading their papers; or take silent 
sides in the pétanque match; or just sit quietly and 
watch the motorbikes roar by. Drive outside the 
¿city and walk among the fiery autumn trees, espe- 
cially early in the morning when the cool mist still 
hangs over everything, and drink pastis if you are 
France, or auzo if you are in Greece, or grappa 
if you are in Italy. Eat the cassoulet of the work- 
rs, or the moussaka, or the salami. Choose the 
ocky paths and lanes, despite the dust and loose 
stones, because they will lead you to where you 
can see geese on the merch, and hear insects buzz- 
ing, and the rumble of traffic gives way to the car- 
penter’s hammer and the idle chatter of ducks as 
they waddle off to some creek or waterhole. I be- 
e in walking: if you see something that interests 
ou it is possible to stop on a dime and inves- 
-tigate the object of your interest closely and in a 
way that is impossible while motoring. Often at 
night in a strange city I will stand and stare until I 
get the place in my miad. “I am in Copenhagen,” 
I will say to myself over and over until my mind 
accepts it. Know where you are if you later want 
x to know where you have been. 

One further thing: distances between European 
< cities are not mearly as great as we imagine them. 
< H you find Brussels not to your liking, it takes only 
. fifty-five minutes to fly to Frankfurt, or the same 
air time required to fly from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco. The Boston to New York shuttle takes 
something less than an hour; in Europe this time 
would gët you from Brussels to London. The point 
here is that you don’t have to be the captive of an 
error or a miscalculatien; if you don’t like where 
you are, move on. 

Don’t hurry. Don’t move so fast that you miss 
the poppies growing in the roadside ditches in the 
valley of the Loire, or the long lanes of plane trees 

_ that meet over your head in Provence, or the wil- 
lows that border the Seine. By all rights, tourism 
should have destroyed itself long ago, from xeno- 
hobia, or war, or demagoguery, or expense, or 
terrorism, or some gress governmental decree. It 
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should have stopped when De Gaulle tried to 
bring down the American dollar, or when the 
Arabs turned off our oil, or when the kidnapping 
of American businessmen became a big business in 
Argentina, or when the bullets started flying in Cy- 
prus or Beirut. Travel should have dried up to a 
trickle from the constant increases in air fare and 
hotel costs and expensive ground transportation. It 
should have been wiped out by a proliferation of 
departure taxes and hotel taxes and taxes de séjour 
and deflation of the dollar. Yet tourism always 
seems to escape strangulation by some safe mar- 
gin: more airlines join the competition in the 
crowded North Atlantic corridor (say hello to Air 
Iran), more new hotels reach for the sky (Air 
France’s Meridien chain goes from seventeen ho- 
tels to twenty-eight this year), more tour operators 
are in business than ever before (8571 were accred- 
ited by the American Association of Travel Agents 
at the end of 1975). So don’t hurry. 

There remains only one more admonition. Don’t 
worry unduly about what the waiter in the café, or 
the guide, or the concierge thinks of you. The first 
wind that blows will fill your footprints. C 
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SUCCESS IS NOT A 
DESTINATION 
BUT THE ROAD TO IT 








‘An Atlantic “First” by Katherine Harding 


hen I drive anything can happen. Re- 
cently I have been daydreaming as I 
drive: implacable thoughts force their 


way into my mind. I visualize colliding cars and 
bodies ripping apart on impact. When I drive on 
the Sunshine State Parkway I find myself staring 
at all the snakes, raccoons, and dogs that have 
been hit, killed, and left on the side of the road. 

I first noticed my daydreams seven months ago. 
I had been with Ian at the O’Brien house, which 
my office leases and maintains while the O’Briens 
summer in Europe. Ian had been called in to re- 
engineer the crumbling retaining wall that threat- 
ened to let the ocean carry the house out to sea. I 
had taken Ian there and back to his office-at-home 
on Worth Avenue, taken him there because Ian 
didn’t drive. A thirty-six-year-old structural engi- 
neer familiar with the combustion engine, but an 
engineer who did not drive. I still can’t get over it. 
“I ride my ten-speed Motobecane very smartly 
down the Lake Trail,” he said to me once. “Pll 
wager you can’t ride a bi-cycle.” That’s the way he 
pronounced it: bi-cycle. 

At the O'Briens’ we examined the buckling and 
Stress in the wall while standing in wet sand that 
sucked at our feet until we sank to our ankles. The 
_ wall was eaten out from below, and waves lapped 
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around the rusted steel beams. The concrete sur- 
face had already been eroded up to the high-water 
mark. “It’s not a matter of rebuffing nature’s en- 
ergy: it’s a matter of harnessing it and distributing 
it,” Ian told me in his oppressively didactic way. I- 
was bored. “Anderson at your office told me some- 
thing about you, Jane,” Ian went on. 

“What’s that?” 

“That you love cars.” l 

Maybe his bluntness made me uncomfortable, or- 
the detour back to his office, which made me late 
for the Delray appointment, annoyed me. When I 
dropped him off I was glad to be alone, even 
though I liked Ian. In Delray Beach I had an ap- 
pointment to show New Yorkers the house on 
Beachway Road. I drove fast, darted in and out of 
traffic, tailgated relentlessly. The fury I feel behind 
a car dragging its ass in the left lane! I want to 
flatten the car, knock it off the road! It was raining 
in large slanted sheets of water from the east and [ 
coulc feel, as I whipped around one car, then an- 
other, my rear polyglas G60s just beginning to slip 
out from under me: a tantalizing feeling. I kept. 
everything just barely under control. I cannot say 


what I did, but there was an edge I could reach : 
out and touch. I would go over that edge or not. 


The car’s motion relieves the motion of my 





thoughts. Some synchronization has finally oc- 
: curred, some medium has been found for thoughts 

that otherwise would prey on me. 
-. ©. always notice cars. The New Yorkers drove a 
71 Dodge Dart. black. It was already parked in 
_ the carport of the house, as though they were try- 
ing to fit two contradictory images together. The 
_ Dodge’s frame was bent as a result of some colli- 
sion from the side. Despite the rain which had 
drawn lines along the heod, fenders, and through 
the lettering on the plates, the Dart was still dusty 
after its trip dowr. from New York. These people 
didn’t care about cars, I thought; if they decided 
on the house, after a while they’d buy a huge aqua 
\ Oldsmobile station wagon—a Ninety-Eight—to 
match the ocean that can be seen between the 
‘split-levels on Sandune Drive. In their new Olds, 
-they'd roll cautiously along South County Road 
-looking at the estates of the rich, and Pd be be- 
hind them blaring my horn, trying to get past them, 
and I'd regret having shown and sold them the house. 
| drive a metallic blue Firebird Trans-Am with 
-an SD 455 engine and I am an alert, fast driver. I 
-> feel serene behind the wheel of the 455. I like the 
soothing, guttural rumble of the engine, the en- 
- capsulated calm inside. Until recently I hadn’t 
hesitated or concerned myself with avoiding things 
in the road. I have always followed my father’s old 
advice. Usually I assume cars, people will get out 

of my way, and I just step on it. 


y father put me behind the wheel of his 
Buick Koadmaster when I was nine and 
filmed it. I sat in the driver’s seat and 
peered through the space between the steering 
wheel with its necker’s knob and the rim of the 
chromium horn. | looked down the country road 
before me. It went straight to the horizon of pines 
~~ and palms lining the inland waterway. I wondered 
if the car would sweep me into that brackish water 
where you could get ringworm and polio. A story 
that everyone talked about in those days had run 
in the Palm Beach Post, A man had tried to com- 
mit suicide by driving off the Australian Avenue 
dock. He had failed and explained that he was 
merely drunk. Later he succeeded. 

Before, my father had taught me to drive by sitting 
me in his lap. Then I became too big and was aware 
of his thin legs and something else beneath me. Now 
I was alone behind the wheel. At first he sat next to 
me, but then he got owt, walked down the road 
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fifty yards or so, and pointed his new movie cam- 
era at me. Hed bought it since I had seen him- 


last, two months earlier, when he'd left my mother. = 


I didn’t ask him where he had been. Anyway, | 


knew he’d leave again. But he was back, my o 


mother was gone, and now my father and I shared 
the house, which had been sold. I didn’t know — 
where my mother was. My father and I had to be 
out of the house in two weeks. 

“Come on!” my father called. “Drive slowly, and 
Pil get out of the way as you drive by.” I inched 
the car slowly forward, my righ: foot tensed over 
the accelerator: I was afraid by accident my foot 
would slip and jam the accelerator to the floor. I 
was concentrating so hard that the periphery of my 
vision seemed to blacken and encroach on my 
focus, my father. I began to sweat but I held on to 
the wheel. As my father moved to the right side of 
the road, so did the direction of the Buick. Mag- 
netized by him, it followed his lead, and try as I 
might I could not steer away from him. I slammed 
on the brakes to avoid running him over, but it 
seemed the Buick’s old drums would never re- 
spond. 

My father laughed. “Always look at where you 
want to go, not at what you’re trying to avoid.” 

My mother was afraid of cars and drove as I did 
when I was nine. In her gray Nash Rambler: sta- 
tion wagon she was the terror of the island, and I 
was scared. Now her driving seems hugely funny 
and stylish to me, despite what happened to her 
because of it. It evolved consistently from her pre- 
occupied, myopic, but well-meaning personality. 
Watching the lamp post so as tc avoid it, Mummy 
steered right for it, slammed cn her brakes and 
slowly maneuvered to the other side of the road 
and the oncoming cars. It was like all those night- 
mares where your efforts to save yourself, to run, 
to scream, lag behind the emotions you're feeling. - 
But Mummy would pretend nothing unusual was 
happening. She would sing in her shaky contralto 
“The Surrey With The Fringe Gn Top” (which re- 
veals how Mummy longed for a past without cars), 
or “Every Little Breeze Seems to Whisper Louise,” 
which had been played at her lavish wedding: her 
name was Louise. It makes me laugh. Saturday 
was the only day she drove to the market because 
at eleven o'clock she could pretend that it was I 
who liked to listen to Let’s Pretend. 1 can hear the 
theme music still and feel the sympathetic sway of 
the Rambler as we worked our way along South 
County Road to Aiello’s Market. 

It seems funny to me now. Then I was con- 
stantly bracing myself for the impact that was al- 
ways about to occur. I would stiffen as though 
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slamming on imaginary brakes, thinking childishly 
that Mummy might notice this and get the hint. I 
couldn’t reason with her, or ask her to let me out. 
She needed me with her. Maybe the car itself would 
get the idea, for sometimes I thought it knew 
what I wanted. Sometimes I thought it had a mind 
and feelings and could make decisions on its own. 


66 Ẹ disapprove of cars,” Ian told me a few 
weeks after Pd seen him at the O’Briens’. 
k He had called me up expressly to ask for a 
lift to the old Dodge property in the north end. An 
architect needed his opinion about an underground 
tunnel, a passageway for bathers that Mrs. Dedge’s 
architect—probably Mizner—had built. The passage- 
way remained long after the mansion had been de- 
molished, and the architect wanted to know, in plan- 
ning for the new house, if the tunnel was still sound 
enough to use. “But I approve,” Ian went on pomp- 
ously, “of well-built tunnels like this one.” 

“Do you know whose money built this tunnel?” 

“Dodge? Oh, motorcars, you mean. It’s fantastic 
how it was built, and the house the architect builds 
today won’t have near the durability of this struc- 
ture.” 

“If you disapprove of my car, why do you feel 
free to exploit it?” 

“Actually, I disapprove of your relationship te cars. 
Can’t you see, I’m trying to interject myself—” 

“Oh, come on.” 

“Well, I plan to exploit it some more by having 
you drive us to some nice restaurant soon. When 
can we have dinner?” 

You know, most men around Palm Beach are 
rich fags, drunken fags. It’s possible to find real 
men, and in my Firebird I do. Perhaps because 
Ian didn’t drive, I thought at first, Oh well, just 
another English fag. lan was a dark, skinny, tall 
man who seemed fragile and awkward when | first 
met him. He wasn’t bad looking but he also wasn’t 
coordinated enough to shift gears and depress a 
clutch at the same time. I was uneasy that our 
relationship had gotten off on the wrong track. 

You see, I try to follow my father’s advice not to 
think about avoiding things and just to go, gc, but 
increasingly I get into absentminded thoughts. and 
my reaction time is slower. Or I just don’t see. 
Once I was turning left into Worth Avenue, deliv- 
ering some drawings to Ian (“Be a love and fetch 
the McIntyre drawings from Feruggia, will you?” 
“Get them yourself. Where’s your trusty bi-cycle?” 
“In the shop. Mrs. Goodwillie mistook me and it 
for the drive-in bank deposit window.” “You're 
kidding!” “No, she was plastered, and nearly plas- 
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tered me over the stucco of the Palm Beach Bank 
and Trust.” It had made me laugh. “Are you all 
right?” “I suppose so. She’s paying for repairs”) 
and I didn’t see, just like Mrs. Goodwillie, the 450 
SL coming the other way. It didn’t hit me, but 
only because of the attention of Princess Marina, 
who was driving. “You fucking nut,” she yelled, 
and gave me the finger. 

Occasionally my slow driving thoughts make me 
think of a man, what we'll do, say, how his ges- 
tures and manner will suggest complete intimacy 

. we'll be sitting side by side in a car, speeding 
calmly through space as though it were the entire 
course of our life together. We won’t need to speak, 
we'll be perfectly attuned so that each wish will be 
the other’s wish as well. But I become tense thinking 
about Ian, what we said to one another, what we 
didn’t do. Something gets stuck. I can’t follow the 
sequence of scenes beyond a setting, a certain mood. — 
What will happen next? I do not know, and so I drive 
fast again. I push everything forward, force these 
scenes to be played out; I try to make things happen, 
only they don’t. 

I pick up men in my Firebird. When races were 
held at Sebring I met men there. The course was 
set in the midst of orange groves. I loved the 
mixed smell of oranges and burning oil, a smell 
that you drove into like a wall two miles outside of 
town, long before you heard the fitful roar of en- 
gines, long before you saw the Martini/Rossi, the 
Permalube, the Quaker State signs, long before the 
track itself. 

Now I drive around and meet men in Riviera or 
in Stuart. There’s always the 455, they’re always 
interested in what the Firebird’s equipped with. 
They talk about the reasoning behind the polyglas 
G60s. I let them drive, we go to dinner, then to a 
motel. The room sometimes has two beds. I like 
having two, even single beds. I can fall asleep af- 
terwards in my own space between the sheets; as 
in my Firebird, it is all my space. I never take a 
man home. 


an called me at my office and pried my home 
phone number out of me by asking if I was 
frightened of him. 

“Of course not,” I said. 

“I was ringing you to say our dinner reserva- 
tion’s for eight and we can walk over from my flat 
here. I won’t prevail on you to drive. Do you know 
the restaurant? I forget what it’s called, but it’s just 
down the street.” 

It was uncanny that he had chosen that restau- 
rant. Once, after an argument with my mother, I. 






















They bring out a beautiful silver service 
and have tea right beside the courts. We got 
some pointers from Mandy, the pro:’ 
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“Tennis is a beautiful way to explore Bermuda. 
To play not only on good courts but in 
beautiful spots. On a hill overlooking 

the harbor, or beside a lagoon.’ 


“It’s another nice way to be outside at night. - 
The nights are beautiful. The air is so soft.” 
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ran away on my Schwinn to Worth Avenue, where 
I watched the rich shoppers hurrying heme in their 
Mercedes and Bentleys. I would never go home. In 
front of the restaurant at the lake end of Worth 
Avenue was my father’s Buick. He was at the res- 
taurant. I thought, of course, Pd have dinner with 
him and we’d go home to his house: I could live 
with my father. 

Then I saw a man and a lady eating by candle- 
light in the outside patio. The lady looked familiar. 
Her sluggish voice carried clearly across the lawn. 
She was talking about Cuba and began to sing a 
little song to the man, something about a “Cuban 
Moon.” I remembered the voice. The lady was the 
one who took tickets at the Four Arts at Saturday 
afternoon matinees. I’d seen The Wizard of Oz and 
Cinderella there. I kept telling myself that the man 
with the lady was a stranger. He was lifting his 
glass to her, smiling and laughing. I told myself I 
had never seen him before and I hoped I'd never 
see him again in my life. 

I was cool as ice going home on my bike. I tried 
out a few tricks: no hands, no feet. First I was rid- 
ing Black Beauty, then a motorcycle; I was tearing 
through space and the wind blew into my lungs, 
making them inflate like a terrible balloon. They 
ached and ached. The cops were after me, but | was 
too fast for them. I dashed into my yard, home safe; 
the cops would never think to look there. 

Mummy emerged from the house. “You’re damn 
lucky I didn’t call the cops,” she said. How had 
she known about the cops? But she always seemed 
to know what I was thinking. Did she know I had 
resolved never to be like her? ld never get 
dumped the way she had. Whenever a man wants 
to see me again, I stiffen ... We'll be in bed 
smoking cigarettes, sex is finished, and he'll be tell- 
ing me something personal. He’ll say then, “What 
about you?” PH say, “Oh, not much, there’s noth- 
ing much to say.” He'll start in again, his hand 
moving up my thigh, “What’ll we do tomorrow?” 
he'll say, making plans, and starting in on sex 
again, and this time I'll harden to stone; his kisses 
and the way he touches me will do nothing for me, 
and if we have sex then I won’t come and he’ll be 
surprised, annoyed. “What the hell is going on?” 
he’ll say. “I was right for you, you liked me before, 
what’s this cold fish act?” Then he'll relent. re- 
membering the first time round, and he'll say, 
“When can I see you?” And I'll say, “You can’t 
see me, not again.” 

I did see my father after he married Helga Rath. 
She was German and her name was pronounced 
by dropping the “h” and enunciating a long “a”: 
Rot. Over the years I’ve enjoyed this mild joke, 
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but now it doesn’t seem funny, it seems only child- 
ish. Helga and my father moved to Naples, Flor- 
ida, after the wedding. I lived there with them un- 
til after high school. They are still in Naples, but I 
don’t see them much. When I was eleven his com- 
pany was just opening the new branch in Naples, 
and he and I made the trip across the state. Dur- 
ing the day I visited a friend, and on Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights we stayed in a dingy motel east 


of town. On the return trip Thursday my father gave 


me the wheel and we started out fast on the Tamiami 
Trail. I knew he drove at 75 mph, and so would I. 
The empty road stretched eastward in a straight 
line. Undulating currents of hot moist air rose 
from the macadam, making water mirages, blur- 
ring the edges of the road. I kept the cara pea- 
green Pontiac convertible with black upholstery, 
whitewalls, and inside, the St. Christopher medal 
that my father had unscrewed from the old Road- 
master—I kept the car steady. Daddy talked about 
his business, but I couldn’t concentrate on what he 
was saying. I murmured “Yeah, really?” to con- 
vince him I was interested, but it was a strain. 
Soon my father fell asleep. His head with its 
hairbrush bristles fell forward and slightly toward 
the left, toward me, and he began to display those 
neuropathic spasms that come just before deep 
sleep. His head would come up in a jerk, then it 
would roll downward in an arc to the left, like the 
slow, accelerating tumble of a roller-coaster car. I 
worried he might hit his head, or fall forward 
against the dashboard. Then I thought, What if he 
put his head on my shoulder; would it slide down 
into my lap, just as, when I was five or six, I 
feigned sleepiness and laid my head in his lap? 
The intimacy of my father’s measured breathing, 
the trust his sleep implied pleased me, but only 
momentarily. I knew it was a misplaced and foolish 
trust, because I had begun to see in the narrowing 
road things that quickly disappeared when I looked 
closely at them. Besides, the Pontiac required in- 
creasingly subtle control to keep it on the road. 
The sun had set at our backs. The sky and the 
Everglades were finished with a pink-gold luster 
that blurred the distinctions between land and sky, 
road and swamp, the Pontiac and us inside it. The 
road seemed to foreshorten and narrow and I 
imagined it came to a halt just five hundred feet 
ahead. The road existed for only a few yards be- 
fore the Pontiac gained on them, ate them up. 
Sweat was falling into my eyes and I slowed from 
80 to 50: my father was sleeping, he’d never know. 
Then I began to like us there alone in the Pontiac, 
passing through the Everglades together. 
When my father dropped me off, my mother’s 
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house was lit up so bright it hurt my eyes to look 
at it. I was tired, then annoyed to find our neigh- 
bor Mrs. Richardson inside. She was standing at 
Mummy’s desk and seemed to be locking for 
something. 

“Where’s Mum?” 

“Where’ve you been?” 

“Naples with my Dad.” 

“Is he outside? I want to speak with him.” 

“Mum’s Rambler isn’t in the drive.” 

“Did he go home or to the office? I guess not, so 
late.” 

“I dunno. Well, he went to Mr. Wickwire’s, I 
guess. How come you want to talk to him?” 

“He should come back.” 

“Can't. Has important news for Mr. Wickwire. 
Dad was hopping mad how late we were.” 

“Wickwire, Wickwire ... ,” Mrs. Richardson 
said, thumbing through the phone book. She be- 
gan to dial. 

“What do you wanna talk to Dad for? This is 
really queer.” I knew something was going on. I 
was used to having my questions go unanswered. 
Pd been through a divorce, hadn’t I? Hadn't I 
learned to translate what Mummy meant to say from 
the expressions on her face? I was a pro at that, I 
read her perfectly, just like she read me, made me 
nervous. But I couldn’t read this Mrs. Richardson. 

My father came back and gave me the news that 
hed learned from Mr. Wickwire: at two A.M. on 
Thursday morning my mother had mowed down 
two old Florida pines, tall, thick-trunked trees that 
line AIA fifteen miles south, in Manalapan, and 
she had virtually severed her head on the rebound 
back through the windshield. She was dead. 


men, seeing them regularly. I didn’t think Ian 

was an exception. He was rather handsomely 
dressed in an expensive beige linen suit and we sat 
near the bougainvillea in the courtyard. As he 
talked he kept his bony hands cocked cn either 
side of his plate as though to avoid soiling his fin- 
gers. He only occasionally looked directly at me, 
preferring to address his butter knife. He had been 
a musical prodigy as a child in England, but owing 
to a severe illness had given up the piano and the 
concert stage for MIT and engineering. The north- 
ern climate had affected his health adversely and 
he had had to move south. He loved bridges. He 
talked at length and boringly about the mathemat- 
ical structure and symbolism of bridges. I felt 
vaguely he was trying to say something personal. 

“What was the illness?” 


| don’t like having conventional evenings with 
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“Rheumatic fever. Left my heart rather dam- 
agec. But Pm going to hospital.” He laughed. “I’m 
going in for a valve job this winter. Then I'll be right 
as rain. I imagine you’ve always lived in Palm 
Beach—and now that I’ve got your phone number, 
perhaps we can progress to where you live.” 

“On Royal Palm Way. I’ve lived many places. 
I'm never satisfied and keep moving around. Even 
when I was a child we were always selling houses, 
renting new ones, moving.” 

“It’s become habitual, your moving about. I my- 
self am accustomed to staying put, having been 
bedridden for so much of my childhood. Have you 
noticed that difference—how I’m interested in the 
stability of structures, how to harness entropy 
and chaos, whereas you’re interested in forcing 
entrepy along, interested in movement, speed, 
change?” 

“Not really. I don’t want anything to change.” 
But I was thinking that his damaged heart made 
him kind of a sitting duck. I could see how he 
might like a friend right now. It could be anyone: 
he just wanted a lift. “Ian, your bicycle, is it really 
in the shop?” 

“I suppose not.” 

“Mrs. Goodwillie didn’t wreck it, did she? Pve 
never seen you on a bike. Do you have one?” 

“A lovely one. But Pm not permitted to ride it 
until after the winter.” His face fell. 

“Til teach you to drive.” 

“Qh, no. I stay away from cars. I think it’s 
charming for you to love them, very American, 
like the cowboy loving his horse.” 

“Ian, how did you manage before I became your 
chauffeur? You must learn to drive. I’m getting a little 
put out dragging you from one place to another.” 

“Actually, I’ve the idea it’s the way to see you.” 

“Is that so important? For your work, isn’t being 
mobile—” 

“Ifs becoming important, yes.” 

I left him at his apartment later. I became an- 
noyed when he tried to have me stay. I wouldn’t. 
Clumsily he kissed me, and I could feel something 
dully beating in his lips. It reminded me of some 
presence I had been marginally aware of before. 
His clumsiness seemed profound: I couldn’t imag- 
ine kis playing Bach, whom he so adored. When I 
left him the memory of the pulsing kiss made me 
tense, so I took off. My mind began to race. It was 
12:3€ and I headed for Riviera Beach. I met there a 
guy named Benjy who drove a diTomasso Pantera 
and who had the Carvel on North Federal Highway. 
I dida’t ask him how he’d financed the Pantera, 

I taught Ian to drive in a rented Vega auto- 
matic. At the end of the road a yellow scoop was 





digging trenches for the foundations of a new 
house. Soon the area would be built up, lan would 
be consulting, I'd be renting and selling. The scoop 
made sporadic grinding noises. We had to shout at 
one another. 

“What if it joly well goes off on its own? I’m 
rather frightened.” 

“You're supposed to be, at first.” 

“Pm not supposed to become too anxious. Rea- 
sons of health.” 

_ “Then don’t. Do as I tell you.” Why couldn’t he 

see how simple it was, how much fun it was? His 
steering was absurd. At last I conceived of a plan 
to teach him not to oversteer. I straightened the 
wheel for him amd told him: “Don’t steer at all. 
Just press the accelerator and see where the car 
goes.” It workec. The. car, despite the wheels’ 
needing alignment, rolled almost in a straight line 
as it was built to do. 

Often after lessons he'd ask me to dinner, would 
try to have me s:ay at his place. I couldn’t figure 
out why I felt so physically repelled by him at the 
same time that I smiled inwardly whenever I saw 
his skinny figure, his baggy eyes. We were an ab- 
surd pair: me maybe chewing gum very evenly, 
coolly driving my Firebird, letting nothing touch 
me; he always gesticulating, teaching, explain- 
ing. He was always late for appointments. I never 
was. 

His driving imoroved gradually over four weeks. 
We kept coming back te the road in the south end. 
The house’s roo was tiled and soon the land- 
scaping would be done: full-grown coconut palms 
would be hauled in and replanted, sea grapes 
would be lined up in hedges. The workmen all 
knew us by sight and as Ian could now turn, back 
up, and parallel park without a hitch, they had 
stopped laughing 

When Ian coud drive without anxiety in traffic, 
he took his test, passed it, bought a Volkswagen 
automatic, and began to drive himself on his con- 
sultations. I didnt see him much anymore. 

The New Yorkers bought the Delray house and 
I made a big commission. Soon afterward they 
bought a huge yellow Chrysler. I had been wrong 
about the make and color, but it was all the same. 
The O'Briens cane back to a new retaining wall 
that rerouted anc dissipated the ocean’s erosive en- 
ergy. I heard that construction had begun on the 
Dodge property. It was December and the winter 
people were keeping me busy: I rented eight 
houses in four deys. 

Ian called me at home several times. He asked 
me out but I aveided him, and anyhow he seemed 
just to want to talk. The last time I spoke to him on 


Success Is Not a Destination. . . 


the phone I asked pointedly what work he was doing. 

“I'm quite back to my old habits. I stay at home 
rather much. All that seems to interest me is the 
piano. I’m practicing but I’m frightfully rusty. The 
partitas exhaust me; I take one at a time. I try to 
take each thing I do separately, as though it has 
no connection with other things. Tomorrow—” 

“May be a good policy. One foot in front of the 
other.” 

“But still I wonder what's at the end of the road. 
What tripe! Speaking of ‘tripe, would you come 
over and fix me supper?” 

“Tm meeting the eight o'clock plane from Chi- 
cago—clients I must take to The Towers. Anyway, 
Pm a terrible cook.” 

“Get Anderson to meet the clients.” 

“Td lose the commission.” 

“Anderson’s a decent fellow. You might pick up 
hamburgers at Hamburger Heaven. I'd be in heaven.” 

“Tan, I can’t.” 

There was a long silence during which I thought, 
What is this, there’s nothing between us. “Very 
well, I won’t beg, but I wonder what you want,” 
lan said. “Not companionship, not sex, though An- 
derson said he thought you were promiscuous.” 

“Jesus, Ian, will you leave me alone!” 

He had hung up and it wasn’t until the next af- 
ternoon that I learned he was in the hospital: his 
open-heart surgery was scheduled for early the fol- 
lowing morning. I called the hospital. A girl with a 
deep southern accent told me that Mr. Lister could 
not accept calls. He was resting and undergoing 
tests in preparation for surgery. 

I thought about how there may have been some- 
thing Pd said that left him vulnerable, precipitated 
some problem with his heart ... What had I 
done? What could I do? I couldn’t think about it, I 
wouldn’t think about it, so, not signing my name 
to anything, I sent Ian flowers, a basket of oranges, 
some paperback books. But I knew he’d die under 
the knife. The lack of coordination in his limbs 
was a symptom of the malfunction in the exchange 
between the chambers of his heart. I knew he’d 
die. I called again later, at six. I was told Mr. 
Lister was resting comfortably. 

Around midnight I drove up to Riviera where I 
met a young kid named Peter who liked gospel 
music. Peter felt about gospel music the way I felt 
about cars: everything else seemed all the same. 
We went all over Colored Town looking for a 
group called the Sweetwater Singers and ended up 
in one sour-smelling bar after another. 

Around seven I drove to the Good Samaritan 
Hospital: the name had always reminded me of 
the Saint Christopher medals on my father’s cars. 
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Ian’s surgery had just begun. I sat down in the 
waiting room on the surgical ward. The room was 
painted aqua. That color appears all over southern 
Florida: rooms, cars, the squat cement houses in 
the developments west of town are all painted 
aqua. Perhaps without anyone’s being aware of it, 
the ocean once mysteriously rose up in the night 
beyond the high-water level and engulfed the land, 
leaving its sick blue mark behind. 

Nurses, aides, and doctors in washed-out aqua 
pajamas sauntered through the room. Their names 
and strange numbers came over the loudspeaker. 
“126 on 4 West, 126 on 4 West,” came a clipped 
dry voice suddenly; and soon new aqua figures 
were running through the room. What did it 
mean? Was lan dead already? I imagined his 
death would come after long, complicated maneu- 
vers in the surgery, not quite yet, not quite so 
soon. I began to cry. 

Later two nurses passed my chair speaking of 
“that cardiac arrest.” I stood up and took hold of 
one woman’s arm. “What cardiac arrest?” I asked. 
My hand, my whole arm was shaking visibly. I 
realized I was furious, I wanted to throttle this 
woman. She looked scared. 

“Now, Hon, we can’t talk about our patients,” the 
nurse said. She wore a girdle under her uniform and 
her waist was pinched like putty. Her body might 
break in half, I thought. I wished it would. 

“What about Mr. Lister?” I asked. 

“They’re still at that valvular repair, if that’s 
what you mean. Are you a relative?” She looked 
narrowly at me. 

“Just a friend.” 

“Well, don’t you worry, now. You'll hear some- 
thing soon.” 

I sat down again, listened to more names, num- 
bers, codes, and fell asleep. I dreamed I had died; 
yet I stood in an empty dirt road at the end of 
which was Ian’s house. He was having a party, and 
as I watched, limousines filled with laughing 
people traveled down the road to where he lived. I 
couldn’t go, I was dead. I cried as each car passed 
and the sound of the engines roared in my ears. 
Then I heard a whirring sound. “Miss? I’m Dr. 
Angel?” His voice went up at the end question- 
ingly, as though he doubted his own identity. The 
day had begun with angels: I remembered Peter’s 
cherubic face, gospel music. “Mr. Lister has just come 
out of surgery. Miss Cross said you were a friend?” 

“He’s dead, then.” I heard “were a friend.” 

“No, everything’s fine. The damage made it take 
longer than we expected, but he’s doing very well.” 

When I drive I feel anything can happen. Seme- 
times I over-rev it and I wonder, will I blow the 
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sngine? Yesterday I drove, tailgating, dodging traf- 
‘ic, slipping slightly on wet pavement, feeling the 
edge of things but afraid I was late, late. I 
slammed on the brakes and smelled the slow, 
sweet burn of rubber, or was it myself I smelled? 

Yesterday I drove the Edwardses to some prop- 
erty in Lantana that they think they might buy. 
They are unsure about the narrow spit of land be- 
‘ween the ocean and the inland waterway because 
of strong and erosive undertows that have carried 
away five feet of beachfront in the last two years. 
‘an was there waiting by his Volkswagen when we- 
arrived. He had gained weight and seemed so — 
graceful and confident that I barely recognized 
aim. After business with the Edwardses was fin- 
shed he politely said, “I believe you sent those 
aice presents when I was at hospital. Thank you.” — 

“Your surgery was quite successful, then?” 

“As you well know. Dr. Angel said you were 
there the entire time. I must say I was surprised.” 
Ae paused but I said nothing. “Well,” he went on. 
after a bit, “I thought I was a dead man. Now ev- 
erything’s changed, I’m free. I think I shall go 
north, I’ve had a super offer in New York. Thank 
vou again for the gifts and thank you for teaching 
me to drive. I never could have learned otherwise, 
even now that everything’s changed.” He walked 
to his car and I to mine. I had started my engine 
by the time he opened his door and waved. As I 
gunned it going past him I thought, I could easily 
mun him over; I could make it look like an acci- 
dent. 


It is only a matter of time. I'll drive for miles 

at 100 mph, then Ill stop and think. PI look 
et myself in my rearview mirror, Pl look at the 
person I see. Who is she? I'll pretend I don’t know 
her, Pll try to dredge up thoughts about what this 
woman is like. I'll try to be a stranger to her: Oh 
yes, there’s an aging, pale, once pretty woman, still 
futilely trying to make a success of things. But look 
kow she chews her gum in neat circular motions of 
ber jaw. Look at the asymmetry in her body, in 
her face. She’s had it, her life is over. 

The Sunshine State Parkway, which often runs 
ia an absolutely straight line north to south, is the 
crucial road to drive, the easiest road to let the 
wheel go to see where the car goes. My feelings 
change between letting go the wheel and moving 
along slowly, not very fast, having things come at 
rae as they may, or driving fast, hard, running 
things down: people, animals, woods, tearing 
taings up until I can’t anymore. O 


I like to drive on the Sunshine State Parkway. 
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COUDERSPORT, Pa.—Having explored 
and found lacking most of the currently 
popular methods for achieving “self- 
stualization” and peace of mind—Face 
ancing, Nerve Nuzzling, Mind Bend- 

g; Fence Mending, Transcendental 

rm Wrestling, Self-Absorption, and 
EST (Eastern Standard Time), among 
others—Jim Bittner has moved even fur- 
ther out onto the frontier of human ex- 
perience and developed an alternative 
mode de vie, which he calls the Limited 
Potential Movement. 

“There’s not much most of us can 
do,” is the way Jim sums up the phi- 
losophy behind LP. And to demonstrate 
how it all works, Jim let a visitor ob- 
serve an LP session on a recent Satur- 
day evening at the Limited Potential In- 
stitute. (The Institute, at 18 Elm St. 
= Coudersport, doubles as a home for 
Jim, his wife, Joan, and their three chil- 
dren, Eric, aged nine, Stacy, aged six, 
vand Suzette. aged eleven months; all -of 
‘whom openly show and seem comfort- 
able with their Limited Potential.) 

“We're having a few cautious, un- 
imaginative people over for some LP.” 
Joan Bittner said into a telephone 
mouthpiece at about seven P.M.. as the 
session got under way. “Why don’t you 
and.Don drop by?” 

A few minutes later, Joan explained 
that she had been trying to get in touch 
with her friends, and that she had suc- 
ceeded. “Lately, I've really been trying 
to get my friends together.” she said. 
“The first step, of course, is to try to 
figure out exactly where my friends are 
at. Tonight, most of them were at 
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BITTNER, 
LP GURU, 
NAMES GOALS 


by Richard Lipez 


home.” she smiled, “which is where I 
expected them to be.” 

“When I first thought up LP,” Jim 
Bittner put in, “I tended—out of force 
of habit, I guess—to want to get in 
touch with my friends, and then to ex- 
amine them. But many of my friends 
resented this, so 1 lowered my aims. Of 
course, that was entirely consistent with 
the Limited Potential philosophy.” 

“Pil go make some clam dip.” Joan 
Bittner said, as she disappeared into the 
kitchen. 

“As you can see.” Jim Bittner re- 
marked, “Joanie has picked right up on 
LP. I guess she was ready for it. Both 
of us were. in fact. Wed been into 
Group Ga'vanics. Wonderful Worldism. 
Numbskulling, Mother-Touching, 
Northern Religions, Consciousness En- 
gorgement—you name it. we'd tried it. 
And none of these was quite what we 
were looking for. But what was going 
on was. they were all leading up—or 
down, I guess | should say—to LP. And 
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now, here we are! It’s not much, but it’s 
nice.” 

A few hours later, with the LP ses- 
sion nearing its height of intensity, Lou- 
ise Conklin said to Gerald MacIntire. “T 
challenge that. There’s no such word 
as~—wienery? What’s wienery?” ay 

“Wienery, wienery—of course its a 
word. It’s a wiener-making estab >” 
lishment.” 

This made everyone laugh, even.” 
those who were sitting on the other side < 
of the Institute living room not very 
deeply engrossed in an S-M-T (Smal =; 
Talk) exercise. oe 

“How about winery, Jerry, try win: 
ery.” Lou Plumber called from across 
the room on the S-M-T couch. 

“Its too late. he loses his turn!” 

“Winery’s too short. Either it doesn’t 
reach the ‘y? or I don’t get the triple 
word score.” 

Jim Bittner refilled his glass with red 
wine. “This stuff does amazing things to 
your mind,” he said. “makes it all warm 
and toasty. I suppose something else 
could do more but—well. you know.” 
He took a long, slow, vaguely ceremo- 
nial swallow. “Ahhhh--mmmm., Nice.” 

Joan Bittner came into the room with 
two big hot pepperoni and mushroom 
pizzas that had just been delivered to 
the Institute. “Ohhh-h-h-h!” everyone 
said more or less together. and then 
laughed. Jim Bittner said. “For me, this 
is the highlight of an LP session, an ex- 
ercise in biofeedbag. It’s really no big. 
deal, as you might have expected: by 
now. But I find it deeply satisfying. and- 
so do the other participants.” 





Atlantic Richfield invites you on a journey into the future. 
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America will change a great deal by the year 9076. 











Tell us what you think those changes should be. 


We have always been a nation more interested 
in the promise of the future than in the events 
of the past. 


Somehow, the events of the past few years have 
made us doubt ourselves and our future. 


Here at Atlantic Richfield, however, we see the 
future as anexciting time. The best of times. 

And we knew that all of us can achieve a splendid 
future by planning for it now. 


We'd like your help. We need your vision. 

We want ycu to tell us about the changes you 
wouid like to see take place in America— and in 
our American way of life. 


For example: 
What ideas:do you have for making life more 
fun than it is now? 


What changes would you like to see in:sgovern- 
ment? (City? State? Federal?) 


What do you envision as the best way to solve 
our energy problems? 


What about the future of business? 
(More regulation by government? Less?) 


What measures wouid you take to protect the 
environment? 


Or, if those topics dont appeal to you, pick one 
that does. 

How should our physical world be altered? 

Do you recommend that we live underground? 
In plastic bubbles? 


Will family life change? Will we choose a spouse 
by computer? Will divorce become illegal? 


What should our schools be like? Should 
machines replace teachers? 


What will make us laugh? What will be funny that 
isn'tfunny now? 


What new major sports wouid you like to see? 
Three-dimensional chess? Electronic billiards? 


Whatever your idea may be, we want to know 
about it. Write it. Draw it. Sing it. But send it. 


In about six months we plan to gather your 
responses, analyze them, and make a full report 
on what we've found out. We believe the report 
will provide a fascinating and valuable view of 
America’s hopes, dreams, fears, and visions. 
We'll make sure it reaches the people who are in 
positions to consider and act on it. 


Along the way we will make television commer- 
cials and newspaper and magazine ads out of 
many of the ideas so you can see what other 
peoole are thinking. 


Please note that all ideas submitted shall become 
public property without compensation and free 
of any restriction on use and disclosure. 


Send your idea to: 
Tricentennial 

Atlantic Richfield Company 
P.O. Box 2076 

Los Angeles, CA 90053 


Pelrsigum Products of 


AtianticRichfieldCompany 


Celebrate America's Tricentennial 100 years early. 












~ today at the superbly decorative 
early paintings of Henri Matisse, 
and it is hard to imagine that the Pari- 
sian public that first saw them could 
have been so offended as to try to de- 
face them. In 1905, when Matisse and 
his friends exhibited together at the Sa- 
lon d'Automne, the critic Louis Vaux- 
celles labeled the group “les fauves”— 
“the wild beasts.” Actually. Vauxcelles 
was not unsympathetic to their work; 
he seemed to use the epithet almost 
ironically. But the words “Fauves” and 
“Fauvism” were soon widely taken to 
refer to the work of Matisse. André 
Derain, Maurice Vlaminck, and a few 
others. What earned the paintings al- 
most instant notoriety was their use of 
color, so radical that it had little prece- 
dent in Western art. 

The Fauves nearly invented abstract 
painting. The most intense fauve pic- 
tures are just a step away from being 
abstract patterns of color, though they 
occur in traditional forms—portraits. 
landscapes, and still lifes. For the 
Fauves, the chance coherence of colors 
in nature was subordinate to the coher- 


ence the artist could invent with pig- 
ments on canvas. Rejecting “natural” 


color, they felt free. for a while. to 


by Kenneth Baker 


make their pictures intense by using 
pure colors. Yet they stopped short of 
abstraction, and by 1908 most of them 
had toned dowa their colors and rein- 
troduced literary or anecdotal content 
into their works. The key fauve pic- 
tures, however, formed the basis for the 
mode of painting later developed by 
Hans Hofmann and the American Ab- 
stract Expressionists and continued by 
Morris Louis, Helen Frankenthaler. and 
others. 

Now the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. aided by grants from the 
SCM Corporation and the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, has assembled an 
exhibition that the fauve 
achievement, “The Wild Beasts”: Fauy- 
ism and Its Affinities. 


surveys 


auvism has to be understood in re- 

lation to impressionism. Impres- 
sionism was the first modern painting to 
free itself from dependence on drawing. 
A typical Impressionist canvas by Mo- 
net or Sisley consists of myriad dots of 
color that. at a reasonable viewing dis- 
tance, resolve themselves into a coher- 
ent image. This way of painting was 
particularly suited to evoking lights and 
atmospheres peculiar to definite times 





of day. Part of the power of Impres- 
sionist technique comes from a visual 
phenomenon of color called “optical 
mixture.” If small amounts of red and 
blue are set side by side and seen from 
the right distance, the eve will combine 
the two hues and see an “optical” vio- 
let. Optical mixture is a key to the 
amazing luminosity of some of Monet's 
work. In theory, at least. Impressionism 
meant the construction of paintings en- 
tirely in terms of color. 

Fauve painting can be seen as a mag- 
nification of Impressionism. Matisse and 
his friends wondered what would hap- 
pen if the tiny color areas in Impres- 
sionist pictures were expanded past the 
point where optical mixture could oc- 
cur. They found that the effects arising 
from such color combinations were 
powerful and hard to specify. Part of 
the reason Fauvism never gave rise to a 
theory or a program, unlike most other 
modern art movements. may be the dif- 
ficulty of talking about color. Anyone 
can see in a typical fauve painting that 
all the colors are affected in some way 
by each other’s proximity and intensity, 
but it is difficult, even for painters, to 
be explicit about color interaction. 

Fauvism was an intuitive mode of 
painting. Matisse confirmed this in his 
Notes of a Painter, written in 1908: 
“There is an impelling proportion of 
tones that can induce me to change the 
shape of a figure or to transform my com- 
position. Until I have achieved this pro- 
portion in all the parts of the composition 
I strive towards it and keep on working. 
Then a moment comes when every part 
has found its definite relationship and 
from then on it would be impossible for 
me to add a stroke to my picture without 
having to paint it all over again.” 








The other fauve painters have made 
similar observaticas about their way of 
working. and some of the force of 
fauve paintings derives from their being 
statements of conviction. Matisse’s con- 
victions were not really so revolutionary: 
in spite of his reputation as a leader of 
the avant-garde during the fauve period. 
his ambition was to provide people with 
the pleasure of contemplating the aesthe- 
tic and emotional rightness he thought his 
best pictures achieved. 

Our contemporary accepiance of Ma- 
tisse’s mastery cf color, though. may 
dampen our appreciation of the impact 
Matisse’s work had when it first ap- 
peared. In relation to the Academic fig- 
ure painting that formed the taste of 
the Paris art public, Matisse’s fauve pic- 
tures could hardly be more radical. Ma- 
tisse and the other Fauves rejected the 
pictorial clarity of four centuries of 
painting based om perspective. They set 
out to translate ali pictorial information 
through color, Whatever drawing had 
done in the past. they would do with 
color. This ambition quickly led Matisse 
to abandon “imitative” color. He real- 
ized that a picture made entirely of in- 
tense color could not be coherent as 
pattern and at the same time imitate 
the colors of thimgs in the literal world. 
What happened on the surface of the 
picture had to take preeedence over 
obedience to appearances. 


ia easy to lose sight o" the inflam- 
matory nature of this conclusion 


and the work it produced—we have be- 
come accustomed not only to abstract 
painting but to artificially produced col- 
ors, from neon signs to color TV. Also. 

















the modern aucience takes painting less 
personally than did the Parisians who 
first encountered the Fauves in 1905. 
Compared to the effects of the mass 
media. the social or moral impact of 
painting seems relatively slight. 

The Parisian art audience's reaction to 
Fauvism is somewhat analogous to our 
reaction to TV. The television viewer sel- 
dom sees the medium for what it is: he 
sees only what it transmits. Something 
similar might be said of the popular atti- 
tude toward painting around the turn of 
the century, though of course painting 
was not then the mass medium that TV is 
today. What Matisse and his friends did 
was to force people to see a medium in 
which they loved to become unselfcon- 
sciously absorbed. It was several years 
before people understood that Matisse 
was really proposing a new and less ser- 
vile way of becoming absorbed in pic- 
tures. All he demanded was that the 
spectator be willing to remember that 
when he looks at a “picture” he is also 
looking at a painting. 

Matisse, though, was not interested in 
rebellion or innovation for its own sake. 
Indeed, Matisse may be the most con- 
servative radical in the history of mod- 
ern painting. All of his most inventive 
steps were taken not for the sake of 
some doctrine or principle but for plea- 
sure. For him it was enough if a specta- 
tor could enjoy resting his jostled 
sensibilities in a carefully conceived 
decorative pattern. While Matisse had 
no point to make in his pictures, his 
work stands out for its ability to confer 
value on states of relaxed attention and 
leisurely awareness that are denigrated 
in the world of practical affairs. His 


Oil on canvas paintings, left 
to right: 


Henri Matisse. Young Sailor II. 
1906-07. 


Andre Derain, Charing Cross 
Bridge. 7905. 


Raoul Duf\, Street Decked Out 
With Flags at Le Havre. 7906. 


top: Kees Van Dongen, Modjesko 
Soprano Singer. 1908. 


Maurice de Vlaminck, The Pond 
at Saint-Cucufa. 7905. 





landscapes of this period express a lack 
of concern with specifics. such as time 
of day. that is characteristic of our mo- 
ments of leisure, the times between ac- 
tivities, and implicitly the times between 
one conscious act and another. 

Fauve painting may not be to every- 


one’s taste even now, but unlike so 
much contemporary art, this work cred- 
its the spectator with a realistic capacity 
for feeling. 

Matisse predominates in the MOMA 
show, as he should. Some of the best 
pictures of Vlaminck and Derain are on 
hand, as well as a representative selec- 
tion of works by lesser Fauves such as 
Charles Camoin, Albert Marquet, and 
Emile Othon Friesz. At a moment when 
“revolutionary” and “radical” are catch- 
words. it is heartening to see serious 
work in which neither integrity nor 
pleasure is compromised. 

“The Wild Beasts”: Fauvism and Its 
Affinities will be at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, through June 
1. Thereafter. it is scheduled for the 
San Francisco Museum of Art, June 28 
through August 15, and the Kimball Art 
Museum. Fort Worth, Texas. September 
13 through October 31. 
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DYING INTO LIFE 


by Peter Davison 


Ge ying.” declared Syivia Plath’s 

: Lady Lazaras, “Is an art, like 
everything else. I do it exceptionally 
well. I do it so it fezls like hell. I do it 
sè it feels real,” A specialized approach, 
perhaps. But there’s no reason that most 
>of us should not strive for amateur 
knowledge of the subject. Dying is 
something that car be learned about 
and prepared for. 

So, evidently, was the thought of the 
film director Michaz! Roemer when in 
1974 he prepared tc shoot his film Dy- 
ing (shown on Pubbe Broadcasting tele- 
vision channels cn April 29). A gifted 
and experienced filmmaker (the winner 
of a Venice Film Festival prize for his 
Nothing But a Mian), Roemer. like 
many middle-aged men, thought it was 
time for him to get over his fear of 
death. When he was approached by the 
television producer Michael Ambrosino 
to make a film about dying for WGBH- 
TV in Boston, he swallowed hard and 
said yes, 

The original. ra her grandiose idea 
for a film compa‘ing weys of dying 
throughout the world soor proved im- 
pertinent. Roemer narrowed the focus 
to one part of the United States, in fact 
‘to the area around Boston. He began a 
search of hospitals. surveying doctors 
and social worke’s to find people, 
known to be dying who might partici- 
pate in his film. Tae people had to be 
aware that they were dying, had to be 


a 


Michael Roemer 


willing to lend their deaths. as it were, 
to Roemer. 

This presented a problem far differ- 
ent from those faced in such documen- 
taries as Frederick Wiseman’s about 
high schools and police forces, in which 
passersby were filmed nearly by acci- 
dent, because they happened to stray 
within range of the camera. Michael 
Roemer’s collaborators in Dying were to 
some extent self-selected. But they had 
to tolerate the presence of Roemer, his 
cameraman, and his sound man. They 
obviously had to be compatible with 
Roemer. And ultimately, in order to al- 
low the recording presence of director 
and machinery, they had to be moti- 
vated by an awareness. however uncon- 
scious, that their living and dying had 
some meaning, that much was being 
lost, that there was something to be 
gained by dying easily. or dying well, or 
dying under protest. As a practical mat- 
ter it turned out that the most suitable 
subjects were cancer patients. Others ei- 
ther died too suddenly to be filmed—or 
survived. For the purposes of art, can- 
cer is the twentieth century’s substitute 
for consumption. 

Roemer and his small crew found 
making the film an overwhelming expe- 
rience. This is clear in every foot of the 
film. and in the impact it makes on the 
viewer. If you want to learn about 
something important. it is useful to 
send an artist to do the job: send Agee 
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The Pauuine Kaer fan club began 
to form in Berkeley in the early 
1960s. By 1965 we had read enough 
of the extraordinary reviews and 
broadcasts that had inspired it to` 
know that here was a movie critic we 
wanted to publish. 


Presen:ly Pauline herself arrived in 
our office, having been preceded by 
two mammoth notebooks containing 
“the works.” From them it was a 
simple matter to assemble a book we 
believed would cause a sensation— 
and it did! More difficult, though, to 
choose a title. We were all agreed we 
didn’t want to put out the fire with 
the standard “On Film.” Over lunch 
at the Ritz, our neighborhood nosh- 
ery, Pauline impulsively said, “Well, 
we can always call it I Losr Ir Ar 
Tue Movies. 


Thus began the sequence that con- 
tinued with Kiss Kiss Banc Bano, 
Goinc Steapy, and Deerer Into 
Movies, the first book of film criti- 
cism ever to receive the National 
Book Award. Now comes the fifth 
collection, her best yet, indispensable 
for fans of Pauline, lovers of movies, 
and admirers of prose alive with an 
inimitable excitement of its own. 


REELING 


by Pauline Kael 


$12.95 at your bookstore 


LITTLE, BROWN 
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Crispina 
ound a 
riend 


One who is helping 


her survive 








Came Aguilar’s case is typical. 


-Her father works long hours as a share- 
cropper despite a chronic pulmonary 
condition that saps his strength. Her 
mother takes in washing whenever she 
can. Until recently, the total income of 
‘this family of six was about $13.00 a 
“month, Small wonder that they were 
forced to subsist on a diet of unpolished 
rice, swamp cabbage, and tiny fish the 
children seine from a nearby river. 


Now Crispina enjoys the support of a 
Foster Parent in Tennessee whose con- 
tribution of sixteen dollars a month 
assures Crispina and her entire family 
of better food and health care. And, 
when Crispina is old enough, the help 
of her Foster Parent will give her a 
chance for an education, an oppor- 
tunity to realize whatever potential she 
has to offer to this world. 


How can such a small monthly contri- 
bution do so much in the life of Cris- 
pina’s family? In the underdeveloped 
countries where Foster Parents Plan is 
at work, the need is so great, the pov- 


Please send me the full facts []. 


country 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


T a E STATE See 
In Canada, write 153 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto, Ontario M4V 1P8 

















erty so deep, that very few dollars can 
make a tremendcus difference. In fact, 
with PLAN programs and services in 
place, the very communities where 
Foster Children live are aided toward 
self-improvement. 


To become a Foster Parent is a special 
responsibility . . . and a most rewarding 
one. You become an influence in shap- 
ing the life of your Foster Child. You 
come to know the child through photos 
and a regular exchange of letters. Prog- 
ress reports show you vividly how much 
good your contribution is doing. Of the 
many fine causes that ask for your 
support, few can offer you such a tang- 
ible and immediate way to help others. 


Today, more than ever, people like you 
are needed to join in this wonderful 
work. Hundreds of children wait in 
desperate, often: shocking, circum- 
stances for a Foster Parent to offer 
them a hand toward a decent life. 


Please join us if you can...or let us 
send you more details about how PLAN 
is working around the world. 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, Inc. 


Box 403, Warwick, Rhode Island 02887 
YES, I would like to know more about becoming a Foster Parent. 


I am ready now to become a Foster Parent toa boy] girl[] age _ 

—_ or whoever you feel needs me most (1. 
Please send a photo and case history of the Foster Child. Enclosed is my 
first contribution (] $16 monthly, (J $48 quarterly, (7 $192 annually. 

I can’t become a Foster Parent now. I enclose a gift of $ S 


DATE 
ZIP 


Foster Parents Plan operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ethiepia, Ecuador, Peru, Indo- 
nesia, Korea, Haiti, and the Philippines. All contributions are tax deductible. Foster 
Parents Plan, Inc. is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief organization. 
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to the Black Belt, send Waugh to Ethio- 














pia, send Mailer to The Fight, and 
Chekhov to Sakhalin. What Roemer 
learned. and what his film teaches us, is 
that the essence of a human being can 
survive his existence. Unlike a great 
many other documentaries, Dying does 
not simply record, it evokes; it does not 
simply depict the machinery and the 
procedure of dying, it renders the spirit 
as well as the form. The three patients 
who are the heroes are treated with the 
utmost tenderness: yet they remain 
wholly, even harshly, themselves. Who 
would wish to be otherwise, to have his 
essence altered by his or her dying? 
Roemer. by the most adept editing, by 
a superb sense of rhythm, by an ear for 
the authenticity in a voice, by seizing 
upon symbols of life like the sound of 
music or birdsong, the color of a rose, a 
smear of red paint, the splash of water 
in a lake, the strange privacy that 
comes to people in automobiles, has 
constructed a work of art. 

Yet he was not alone in creating it, 
More completely than the stars in any 
Hollywood spectacular, the characters in 
this movie made it. Sometimes they are 
talking directly to the camera about 
their illness, their approaching death; 
sometimes they appear to be talking for- 
the record; sometimes Roemer has 
caught them in moments of absolute. 
spontaneity. Are they playing to the 
camera? At times, yes. And why not? 
“Depend upon it, sir, when a man 
knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight, 
it concentrates his mind wonderfully.” 
They speak to us; we listen. And our 
minds become wonderfully concentrated 
too, for in the dying men and women 
and their families we encounter people 
whom from this evening forward we 
will know better than we know some of 
our best friends. In their dying they 
have given themselves to us: they have 
enriched our lives. 


Ao of women, singing. Soon one 
of them is talking to you about 
her husband, Mark’s, final illness, . 
lymphosarcoma. At last Mark asked to 
have the plug pulled. “Our doctor hon- 
ored our request... In a strange way 
it was a good day.” Their friends came 
to the hospital to take their leave. 
Brownies and ginger ale were found. so 
that they could “break bread” together. 
Then the end came: Mark said, “Let's 
call it quits, Pooh,” and died. Now, 
much later, the camera catches Mark’s 
face in a snapshot on a table. while the- 
widow moves about her kitchen teach- 


Amessage from Ms. : 
for women who sometimes feel trapped... 
and dont know what to do about it. | 


Maybe it’s the dishes, laundry and kids 
that prevent you from having enough time 
to yourself. 

Or maybe it's a boss who keeps you 
from earning the meney you’re worth and 
the self-respect you deserve. 

Or maybe it's a mate who always as- 
sumes you'll put his interests before your 
own--and make most of the sacrifices. 

Whatever it is that makes you feel 
“trapped” in a life that’s not as complete 
as you'd like it tobe...be assured of this: 
you're not alone’ 

We at Ms. Magazine receive over 1000 
letters a week frem women who feel 
much as you do. So much so that many 
write to say they want “out.” Out of ‘‘do-it- 
his-way’ relationships, out of dead-end 
jobs, and out frem’under sole responsi- 
bility for the dirty dishes. 

Why do they write to Ms.? 

Because they xnow that we at Ms. pro- 
vide a forum that talks with total honesty 
about what women’s lives are really like. 

For example, a woman wrote an article 
for us about her two year affair with a 
married man...and the happiness and 
heartache it brought her. Another wrote 
¿about her experiences in natural child- 








birth (most of the pain involved finding a 
doctor who would do it!), And yet another 
told her story about how, after years of 
doing all the housework, she got up the 
gumption to hand the broom to her hus- 
band and the dustcloth to her kids. 

Ms. is an “open forum” women can use 
to speak out about their feelings on sub- 
jects like these. But giving them a place 
to do it isn’t all Ms. is about. We also try 
to go beyond the feelings we all share 
to discover the reasons they exist. And 
then to find ways to change our lives, to 
explore new options. 

Some past articles that helped do this 
are: 

How to Find a Feminist Therapist. 

e Must Women Be Childless to be Free? 

è The Legal Traps of Living Together. 

eis There a Fathering Instinct? 

ə What Contraceptive Type Are You? 

e Are Women a Threat to Each Other? 

There are articles like these in the 
latest issue of Ms. Why not discover them 
for yourself by taking advantage of our 
special half-price offer described in the 
accompanying card? There's no risk be- 
cause we give you this guarantee: you 








may cancel at any time and receive a 
refund of the unused portion of your sub= 
scription. syle 
To enter your half-price subscription, 
just complete and mail the attached card 
today. Please allow 6-8 weeks for your 
first issue to be shipped. (If card is miss- 
ing, write: Ms. Magazine, Dept. D322L, 
123 Garden Street, Marion, Ohio 43302.) 
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DIANA VREELAND, 
mother of pizzans 





g her young children how to knead 
and bake bread. She has survived: so 
have vou. So much for prelude, now for 
introduction. 

-The next face you see is that of May- 


nard Mack, the Yale professor of 
English who acted as consultant for the 
film. Mack speaks of what was intended 
in Dying—an attempt at the outset to 
see what roles the arts. ritual, play in 
people’s accommodations to death. The 
filmmakers encountered some surprises. 
These dying men and women were ea- 
ger to speak directly to the viewer, 
Without mediation, out of strength and 
weakness alike: they were not ashamed 
of their frailty in the face of death. 
Mack. quotes King Lear on their behalf: 
“Thou,” he emphasizes slightly, “art the 
thing itself.” It is the viewer alone who 
can take the pulse of this film. 
- Now we get down, as you might say, 
to. cases, to three death stories filmed 
from the life, three real people dying. 
The first is Sally, sitting up in a hospital 
bed to have a brace fitted on her leg in 
preparation for physiotherapy. Her ap- 
pearance comes as a shock: one side of 
her skull is sunken after a brain opera- 
tion. (“The cancer is growing inside my 
head like moss.”) Her head is shaved, 
ne arm is paralyzed, yet she talks very 
cheerfully: “Before I was sick, I was a 
big, healthy redhead climbing moun- 
tains and mowing lawns . . . And then. 
down, down, down. . .” (Her voice ris- 
ing in opposition to the words. How old 
can she be, how many years ago was all 
this?) Sally chatters to the nurses as 
they feed and buckle her, she talks to 
fellow patients in the physiotherapy 
rooms, and finally she chats with the 
ambulance attendant who takes her 
home to a brown clapboard house in 
_ the suburbs. Once Sally is home. peace 
settles in. She looks very old as her 
mother, who shifts, changes, and feeds 
her, spoons scrambled eggs into Sally’s 
: mouth. Dogwood blooms outside the 
kitchen window. The Brahms Violin 
Concerto sounds on the radio, and Sally 
lies in bed, her face suffused by a 
_ strange smile, drumming her fingers in 
time to the music. She has spoken of 
wishing to lapse into coma and drift 
away; but meantime every sensation. 
every pleasure that comes her way, 
_ from Brahms to scrambled eggs, will be 
relished. The film stops. Sally went into 
<a coma and died. 





T: next is the most harrowing of 
the deaths, because no one in- 
volved can accept its imminence, nei- 
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ther the dying- -man nor his wife nor 
their children. Bill, a silent man in his 
thirties. has melanoma. He sits motion- 
less in hospital waiting rooms and beds, 
in a car, on his terrace. in his house. by 
the side of a lake. His two young sons, 
faces gradually staining with guilt and 
anger. play or swim. moving hesitantly 
and jerkily. in petulance and ill temper. 

His wife, Harriet, unlike Bill, cannot 
stop talking. moving around, tense in 
her face and limbs, harsh in her voice. 
“Pm going out every day and every 
night!” she announces challengingly on 
the eve of Bill’s return to the hospital 
for more examinations. She shoves the 
family lawnmower as though she were 
cutting off her husband’s legs at the 
knees. She scolds her children for not 
practicing the clarinet or for scuffling 
with each other, and she complains 
aloud to doctors. a psychiatrist. a friend, 
about the present, the future: “The 
longer this thing is dragged out, the 
worse this is going to be en all of us.” 
“Tm a young woman, I don’t want to 
be lefi with teen-age children. I want to 
marry again.” “I prayed that that chemo- 
therapy wouldn’t work.” 

Harriet is paralyzed, just as Bill is. by 
the imminence of death. but she is en- 
raged too, and she doesn’t care who 
knows it. For Harriet and Bill the ulti- 
mate fact is somehow unthinkable. Its 
consequences are more real than the 
fact itself: they cannot accept the dying. 
even though they can discuss with 
seeming insouciance the purchase of a 
burial plot. The only sound in this epi- 
sode, except for the rasp of Harriet’s 
outraged voice. is an occasional mo- 
ment of birdsong. 

The episode ceases, as it opened, with 
Harriet’s hysteria. Death is a question 
to which there ean be no answer for 
Harriet, and Bill does not seem to hear 
the question. But at least Harriet can 
express her indignation. can give voice 
to the fury that everyone feels at the 
death of one she loves. There is brav- 
ery, not only in her attitude. but even 
more in her knowing that everything 
she says will be recorded and shown. 
Death is an eventuality for which noth- 
ing had prepared her. an eventuality 
beyond the reaches of imagination. The 
film stops. Bill is dead. 


hird episode: a haggard black man 
and his bousteous wife are seated 
across the desk from a doctor who tells 
Reverend Bryant that he has incurable 
cancer of the liver. Bryant, in a nervous 
gesture of defense, puts his hand to his 


mouth, warily, cautiously. It is the last — 


time we shall see him try to defend 
himself. As he and his wife drive away 
from the hospital after the interview, he 


says how wrong doctors can be, how of- 


ten they are wrong. And then, with a- 
smile, “It ain’t going to hurt the doctor 
for me to feel like that.” 

The Reverend Bryant. sitting alone, 
speaks: “I was a foster child .. . very. 
lonely .. . I always wished for a big 
family.” Then he met his wife. “She 
gave me something I’ve never had. A 
family . . . a blessing from God.” Sud- 
denly we are in church; the choir, in 
bright green robes, are singing hymns. 
When they fall silent the Reverend Bry- 
ant, a gaunt black lion of a man, rises 
in his black robes behind the pulpit to 
preach. He speaks to his people of can- 
cer, of his term on this earth, of what is 
to come hereafter, and he accepts it all. 
“Yes, Lord.” repeated, spoken, shouted, 
sung. Yes, Lord. 

Reverend Bryant is at home, saying 
grace before a meal and teaching the 
words to his tiny grandchildren. The 
apartment is crowded, children coming 
and going. a sense of bustle. of inter- 
action with the world outside, that none ~ 
of the previous sickrooms has con- < 
tained. Now we are suddenly in a caro- 
traveling somewhere. Reverend Bryant 
is reading his Bible, one of his sons. 
drives. They stop by the waterside, and... 
Bryant gazes out. “The time I have on 
the topside of this earth. Fm going to 
live it out the happiest, the best, I know 
how.” Back in the car he talks further 
to his wife, who wholly listens: “If you 
don’t go through it one way, you'll go 
through it another.” It seems we are on 
a trip south. Reverend Bryant has un- 
dertaken an impromptu journey to his 
birthplace, a tumbledown frame house 
in a field. He looks for his father’s 
grave but he can’t find it~the burial 
ground is overgrown. So in the fading 
light the family gets back into the car 
and turns north along the super- 
highway. 

Now Reverend Bryant is dying in 
earnest. He lies in bed in his apartment, 
apparently not in pain, while children 
and grandchildren come in and out. His 
wife, as always, sits by his side, saying. 
little, comforting him with a look, a 


touch. a reminder of how often he is. 


loved. “Turn him over,” she tells two of 
the grown sons. “Make some music for 
Granddaddy.” she says to the littlest: © 
grandchild. The child kisses him: 
Through a doorway we see a grave girl 
sitting up on top of a bright red wash- 
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ing machine. I: is a pietà. “Thank you.” 
says the Reverend Bryant. The film 
stops. He dies. 


M5: Bryant, a monument in 
- mourniag, sits in a pew at the 


funeral, recking slightly backward and 
forward. Other women dab her eyes 
and fix her veil. but she seems unaware 
of them. “Yes, ves, oh yes.” she says. as 
the choir in white robes sing, as the 
prayers are chanted. “Yes. yes. oh yes.” 
The coffim is laid open at the front of 
the church: the black lion is laid out in 
his best suit. His friends file by. kiss his 
cheek. touch fis body, pause by his 
side. The mourners. the widow, are ele- 
vated in a trasport of resignation. At 
last we see a procession of cars leaving 


the church—caw that had taken th 





ing and the dying on their journeys to 
hospitals and home again: cars that had 
contained silences and quarrels, Bible. 
readings and gossip, searches for oriz: 
gins: cars that had been laden with fail. 
ing bodies and bad news. 

This funeral, like others, is for the 
living. So also is Michael Roemers 
film. with its mixture of kindness and 
truthfulness, for the living. for those of- 
us still on this side of the barrier. Roė=s o 
mer has performed an inestimable ser- 
vice in helping us learn something. 
about the art of dying. in reminding us 
how indissolubly our dying is part of: 
our life. even—or perhaps especially~if 
cancer gives us the time to prepare, to : 

make ready. Yes. yes, oh yes. 






























Two Good Old-fashioned 
Young Novelists 


Soe writers can’t be judged by their 
sentences. You read for pages in 
Dreiser without finding an elegant 
phrase and yoa endure endless prolix 
tangles in Conrad: novels often take on 
a life wholly unpredicted by their parts. 
So sometimes its wise to be forbearing 
about style. Consider the opening para- 
graph of a new novel: 

A warm sour cloud wafted across 
to Tommy’s side of the bed as his 
wife rolled over in her sleep. 
Tommy De Zoco lay on his back 
smoking a Marlboro and staring at 
the green metal venetian blinds. 
One of the siats was bent and let 
in some early-morning sunlight. 
7:30. 


What can you tell from reading this? 
Only that it appears to have been writ- 
ten in twentieth-century America by 
someone not very concerned about pre- 
cision and not too proud to be seen 
with a cliché. Does it move you to 
read on? Maybe not. but | did, and Fm 
glad. 

The paragraph begins BLOOD- 
BROTHERS by Richard Price (Houghton 
Mifflin, $8.95), a novel that steadily 
gathers speed. ferce. and depth of feel- 
ing. Its central &gures are members of 
an Italian-American family living in the 
monstrous Bronx apartment complex. 
Co-op City. The De Cocos belong to 





are electricians by trade. ‘They ate. 
among the people called hard-hats or 
Middle Americans in a depressing num- - 
ber of newspapers and magazine pieces, — 
but journalism has never penetrated | 
their world as Price does; he plainly 
knows it from within. a 

As the few lines 1 quoted suggest, 
Price writes in a heedlessly old-fash- 
ioned naturalistic way: a style prone to 
sloppiness (and to romantic raunchi- 
ness) but also exuberant. vigorous: 
tough. His sentences are studded with 
freshly heard speech and memorable 
bits of observation. Here is another 
early moment (whose muddled antece-. 
dents ask to be forgiven): “And Stony | 
couldn't bitch either because his oldo 
man had thumbnails as big as clam 
shells and if he gave Tommy any bull- 
shit he would get a flick behind the ear 
that would sting like a bastard.” 

This book’s first reward to the reader” 
is a sense of authenticity. of traveling in 
unfamiliar territory with someone who 
knows his way around. You learn 
things. A young woman in the Bronxi- 
with her own apartment is said to have 
her own “crib.” The phrase “town 
pump,” to designate what is also called 
a “hoowah,” is much in use. There’s a 
persuasive description of a man’s pride 
of station. his distrust of what threatens. a 
his status: “He'll go into the union. He | 
don’t need college. What’ll he do? He'll” 
fuck aroun’ down there four years, then 














get a job jerkin’ off a pencil for eight 
grand?” The book is rich in social arti- 
facts. as in the affectionately listed 
items that comprise party preparations 
in Co-op City: “. . . Brazil muts, silver- 
foiled chocolate kisszs. Snewcaps. as- 
sorted miniature Hershey bars .. . the 
liquor. bottles of Sezgram’s, Canadian. 
Wilson’s, Cherry Hzeering and Early 
Times . . . wooden swizzle sticks carved 
in the shape of big-breasted Ubangi 
women .. . the toile: paper [with] dol- 
lar bills printed on it with oval portraits 
of a cross-eyed George Washington. 
Under each dollar was the egend. ‘It’s 
Only Money.” 

All of this comes under the heading 
of sociology, the sort of thing a good 
reporter could produce from his notes. 
And the first part of Bloodbrathers has a 
distinct documentary feeling to it: close- 
ups of the various De Cocos, and a 
long bawdy tour around Bronx bars 
(and “cribs”). But the book quickly nar- 
rows its focus. 

Bloodbrathers portrays a family that is 
important not as a representative of a 
social class but for its own desperate 
particularities. The De Cocos seethe 
with violence and sentimentality, The 
father. Tommy, is full of simultaneous 
pride and loathing fer his lct: a staunch 
“family man” and earner of “good 
money.” he is also a driven womanizer. 
He ignores one of his children and 
dominates the other. His frowsy wife 
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temper that continually edges 
toward full-blown psychosis. She ter- 
tifies her younger son into anorexia. 
The novel turns on a summer in the life 
of the older boy. eighteen-year-old 
Stony. who is torn between loyalty and 
flight. His father sustains himself by 
dreaming of the day when his older boy 
joins the union. The boy himself wants 
to get away, has a vague ambition of 
“working with kids” which he briefly 
realizes in a hospital. But he is trapped 
by a code of values that gives him only 
one way of certifying his masculinity. 

Told in outline, there’s no reason that 
this fictional situation shouldn't make 
for a mawkish tale. But it’s saved. 
Partly by the sheer accumulation of be- 
lievable grit im this book. Partly by 
Price’s gift for seamy comedy. Beyond 
that, Price manages to create a con- 
vincing eighteen-year-old sensibility: 
blustering. proud, with a voice that has 
to sound cocksure but sometimes breaks 
into high notes of unguarded innocence 
and doubt. Price sees his subject with a 
double vision. He can stand outside Co- 
op City and view the De Coco code in 
all its arbitrariness. But he also makes 
the reader feel as weight, which is, after 
all, only a peculiar version of the uni- 
versal arbitrariness parents inflict upon 
children. I have not read recently a 
book that dramatizes so well the awful 
power of family 

Richard Price is twenty-six. Blood- 
brothers is his second novel; his first, 
The Wanderers, was also set among 
youth in the Bronx. He grew up there, 
in a housing project. He went to Cor- 
nell. and te Columbia, and held a writ- 
ing fellowship at Stanford. He lives on 
the Upper West Side and has been a 
teacher of creative writing and urban 
studies. All this information comes from 
the publisher’s publicity release. and it’s 
all I know about the author. The few 
facts by themselves, though, evoke a 
story: they describe a young man who, 
at an early age, has left a life behind. I 
wonder what he'll do next. He is al- 
ready (as the publisher’s copy also says) 
“an accomplished writer”—more accom- 
plished, ld guess, than “promising.” I 
suspect he'll soon have to abandon in 
fiction the world he has left in fact. and 
I hope he can bring a similar intensity 
to the society he now inhabits. 


Do Whut? 


has a 


Pome the kindest thing anyone 
ever said about a bad novel was 
Edmund Wilson’s remark on the publi- 


cation of This Side of Paradise: “. . | it 
does commit every sin. except the un- 
pardonable sin: it does not fail to live.” 

I think I can say the same thing 
about Lisa Alther’s KinpLicks (Knopf, 
$8.95), and that would explain my hav- 
ing stuck with its 503 rambunctious, 
outrageously untidy pages. Kinflicks 
(the title refers to home movies) records 
the dubious progress of a girl of the 
South, a member of the generation just 
turned thirty. The heroine. Ginny Bab- 
cock, bounces, without much more will- 
power than a pinball, from high school 
(cheerleader, flag twirler). to Worthley 
(read Wellesley) College. to a lesbian 
commune, to housewifery and bizarre 
adultery (more about that, as the breezy 
author says, later), and finally away.” 
from it all “to go where she had no 
idea.” Her history is interspersed with 
scenes in the present. at her mother’s 
deathbed. 

This is one of those novels that might 
better be called “The Collected Works 
of . . .” Editing is a declining art, but 
its hard to imagine that Alther didn’t 
receive (and reject) some rudimentary 
Suggestions for pruning a book that has 
the shape of an orchard planted by a 
drunk and unvisited thereafter. me 

One difficulty is that the book alter- 
nates without any apparent justification 
between scenes in the first and third 
person. The heroine’s own voice is 
blithe, fresh, dazzlingly non-in- 





Lisa Alther 


-< trospective, at once dim-witted and 
‘witty: it evokes a girl lovable for her 
instincts, not for her mind. The narra- 
tive voice has more dignity, but not a 
lot more depth. Disquieting You begin 
to wonder how much Ginny Babcock’s 
speech represents a fictive creation and 
how much it resembles the author's 
own mode of addressing her diary. In 
any case, it's the first-person passages 
that carry the bock. They contain what 
has to be called the good staff. 

And good stuff is what this book is 
all about. Lisa Alther’s strength is her 
eye for comic social situations. A writer 
who notices that “The electric chimes of 
the Southern Baptist church were now 
playing ‘Call Me Unreliable’” can’t be 
all bad. She is very good on 1960s high 
school life, about pubescence and politi- 
cal advances, about the liberated teen. 
She creates a fine character in Joe Bob 
Sparks, catatonic high school hero 
whose rippled back museles are his 
main attraction, He's distinguished by 
his response to almost any remark: “Do 
whut?” 

Is a book of firsts, First elec- 
trocution (or near-miss, actually) by 
means of a vibrator. First fictional- 
ization of the Far Easterm practice of 
Maithuna. or ritual coitior. The ritual 
involves some weeks of meditative 
Preparation, the renaming of the gen- 
itals, and then, at the actual event, 
some thirty-two minutes of conjoined 
motionlessness. i's this that occasions 
the heroine’s adultery, though the im- 
perfectly trained couple falls asleep be- 
fore the ritual is over. Surprised by her 
wronged husband, Ginny says, “I gin- 
erly removed Hawk's wilted lingam 
from my yoni...” 

Kinflicks comes with a generous dust- 
jacket encomium from Doris Lessing, 
who says, in part. “No man could have 





written it, but it is very far from being | 


‘a woman's book.” That’s true. It's sort 
of a tomboy’s book. It is a mirror im- 
age of any number of sprawling, lusty, 
self-loving, undisciplined first novels 
written by young men. some of whom 
go on to better things. Part of the plea- 
sure of reading it, I guess. comes from 
this sexual turnabout. You admire Lisa 
Alther’s pluck. You feel perhaps the 


. way Dr. Johnson would feel if he could 


-see the loca! girt who makes the Little 
League team: the wonder is not that 
she does it well, but that she thinks it’s 


worth doing in the first place. 


A bad book. But not a bad novelist. 
‘Much too scon to say that, 
-Richard Todd 
























He never made the White House 
But he made more history than 
most Presidents. 


Drawing on previously unpub- 
lished personal correspon- 
dence and papers, and after 
ten years of research, a 
noted author and political 
colleague has written the 
first full-scale biography 
of one of the most com- 
plex personalities ever to 
run for national office. 
This first of two volumes 
runs through the 1952 Presi- 
dential campaign. With pho- 
tographs, index, source notes: 
a Book-of-the-Month Club Fea- 
tured Alternate; at all booksellers. 
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The story 
America demanded. 


"Few subjects have been more distorted by fantasy, 
fear, propaganda and prejudice. Here, at last, is the 
real story, the whole story of the FBI.... Prodigiously 
thorough, wise and fair, this is the definitive work.” 

— Ramsey Clark 


















“Careful, impressively detached, combining a large 
view with human detail.. a first class study of 
am institution thet is 
overdue for serious 
examination.” 
—<Anthony Lewis 
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SHORT 
REVIEWS 


BLOODSHED and Three Nevellas 
by Cynthia Ozick 
Knopf, $6.95 





One great charm of Cynthia Ozick’s 
work is that characters of so many 
hues--natural and supergatural, stolid 
and possessed—coexist se contentedly. 
“A Mercenary,” the first ef four stories 
in this collection, tells n fine, lucid 
prose about two diplomais, one rising, 
the other sinking, in borrewed cultures. 
In another piece the auther writes, with 
equal grace and convickon, about a 
goat with an aggressive literary bent: 
she reserves a spot for herself in the 
same story. 

No particular theme unmtes the selec- 
tions in this volume. One s a fable. two 
are fairly convertional in “orm, and the 
fourth falls somewhere >vetween. Yet 
they fit neatly together, demonstrating 
the wry humor, the quirk> intelligence, 
the quality of edginess, the affection for 
Jewish myth. and the eccentric beauty 
of language that make up the author's 
talent for storytelling. 

“Bloodshed,” the title piece, is the 
most remote and mysterious of the four. 
A man. Bleilip. both fasciaated and re- 
pelled by the Hasidim, especially the 
survivors of the Holocaust among them 
(“He supposed they had a certain 
knowledge the unscathed could not 
guess at”). appears before a Hasidic 
rabbi packiag two guns—a real one and 
a toy. The rabbi confiscates the toy. 
Judging it to be more sinister than the 
loaded weapon. Reality ve can with- 
stand; it is the symbol that we must be- 
ware: an unsettling message to receive 
from such a deft teller of tales. 

-Amanda Heller 





THE MODERNIZATION OF SEX 
by Paul Robinson 
Harper & Row, $8.95 


That sexual matters should still be a 
source of persistent contaoversy may 
seem strange. im a socie y allegedly 
cleansed of antediluvian hang-ups and 
all too willing to try anytheng once. or 
maybe a b more. But quarrels con- 
tinue: Is hemosexuality aa illness? Is 
monogamous sex. sanctified in marriage, 
a rational and satisfying iastitution or 








an unreasonable and distorting per 
version of normal and manageable. sex: 
ual appetities? Do women need men for ` 
sexual satisfaction? And if they do, are. 
men capable of satisfying them? These 
are among the questions that vex sexual 
“modernists,” which is to say just about 
everyone. 

Paul Robinson seeks to give the mod- 
ernist tradition a set of intellectual fore- 
bears. Havelock Ellis is the giant among 
Robinson’s modernists. chiefly because 
he was the first intellectually rigorous 
theorist to insist that homosexuals were 
entitled to sympathetic understanding. 
Ellis was also sanguine on the subject 
of masturbation, which he thought nor- 
mal, healthy, and often sagely realistic. 

Robinson criticizes Ellis for being 
simplistic but admires his ground- 
breaking efforts to broaden public toler-. 
ances. Alfred Kinsey may be said to` 
have performed a similar service, not. 
only in insisting, for example, that ho- 
mosexuality was far more widespread 
than had been imagined, but that all 
sexual experience was essentially value- 
free, no more than a matter of energy 
seeking one or another sexual “outlet.” 

Robinson’s view of Kinsey. like his 
judgments of Ellis and Masters and 
Johnson (they “democratized” sex by 
making the case for female sexuality, 
but are wretched stylists and fuzzy 
thinkers), seems less a matter of their 
“correctness.” or even persuasiveness, 
than a sense that their findings were or 
have proven to be socially beneficial. 
Robinson strains to support the idea 
that his book is a systematic exam- 
ination of “ideology” rather than a set 
of thoughtful essays linked to social is- 
sues of unarguable importance. Even so, 
this is a book of considerable intelli- 
gence and remarkable literary grace. 

—C. Michael Curtis 









DREAM CHILDREN 
by Gail Godwin 
Knopf, $7.95 


In the stories that make up this col- 
lection, Gail Godwin writes almost ex- 
clusively about women: unhappy 
women, women lost to disappointment, 
mildly victimized by their men. be- - 
trayed by their expectations. They try 
various forms of escapism—science fic- 
tion, Scientology, nostalgia, dreams, a 
sense of traveling outside the body are 
themes that surface with notable fre- 
quency—but few manage an actual ies- 
cape. 

The author writes in a manner well 









[he soaps are like i 
‘Macs...a lot of 


ple who wont 
admit it eat them up?’ 





“The symbiosis betweer audience and show makes soap opera 
unique, the most powerful entertainment on or off television.” 


of the soaps, found a whole subculture, 
discovered the iron hand behind the wete 
handkerchief. And in so doing, TIME dem- 

onstrates once again the rewards of analyz- | 
ing seriously what seems on the surface to: __ 


Academic amnesia, vicarious VD, hypo- $i a | 
thetical hystereetomies: the world of TV f TIME : 
-soap opera. But TIME readers are among §f 
the least avid watchers of daytime televi- 
sion. Why was TIME inspired to devote a 
cover story to TV soap opera? be egregious frivolity. 8 
Because TIME readers are also insatiably You know what TIME does. And reading __ 

: curious. TIME probed the hypnotic appeal EE it every week reminds you how well. a 

The Weekly News azine 











In our family, there was no clear 
between religion and fly fishing. 
We lived at the junction of great trout rivers in 
western Montana, and our father was a Presbyterian 
minister and fly fisherman who tied his own flies 
and taught others. He told us about Christ's disciples 
being fishermen and we were left to assume, as my 
brother and I did, that all first-class fishermen on the 
Sea of Galilee were fly fishermen and that John, 


the favorite, was a dry-fly fisherman.” 
°—From 


_ A RIVER RUNS THROUGH IT | 


and Other Stories by 
Norman Maclean 


“Two novellas and a short story make up this 
delight-filled collection,” says Barbara Bannon in 
Publishers Weekly. She writes of the title story that 
Maclean’s “own relaxed and offhand magic” turns 

< his brother's fishing experiences into “something 

“unique and marvelous: a story that is at once an 

- evocation of nature’s miracles and realities and a 

probing of human mysteries. . . . a stunning debut 

by Maclean.” 


: Hlustrated. $7.95 


The University of Chicago Press 


‘A revelatory, 


harrowing, | 
unforgettable boo i 


— Shirley Hazzard 


“Of Ann Cornelisen’s three 
extraordinary books about her 
experience of Southern Italy, 
this one is the most remarkable, 
the most achingly moving.” 

— Mark Schorer 


“Ann Cornelisen has seen the 
women of Southern Italy with 

all the advantages of an outsider, 
yet felt their sorrows as her own.” 
— Maureen Howard 


| WOMEN OF 
|THE SHADOWS 


Ann Cornelisen 


Author of Torregreca and 
Vendetta of Silence 
Illustrated, $8.95 
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suited to these tales of upper-middle-' 
class blues. The stories are elegant, civ- 
ilized, but with an undercurrent of 
restraint about to give way. In some 
selections. her tricks of style work 
brilliantly. There are other stories, 
though, in which the heroine’s anguish 
seems arbitrary, in which the nameless 
dread remains nameless, and the reader 
is asked to fill in the blanks. 

In one piece in the collection, a 
woman remarks to her husband that 
nostalgia is in fashion. “Maybe.” he re- 
plies, that’s “because we don't like 
where we are and don’t want to know 
where we're going.” That is a disease. 
that afflicts a good many of the charac- 
ters in Dream Children. It is a modern 
ailment, surely, and not a bad premise 
on which to base a story or two, or 
even three. But as a governing meta- 
phor for the human—or at any rate the 
female—condition, it becomes tedious. 

—A, H. 


VirGNiA WooLF AND Her WORLD 
by John Lehmann 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. $12.95 


Books about Virginia Woolf have be- 
come a thriving cottage industry. Some 
years ago John Lehmann set down his 
recollections of her in his memoirs, In 
My Own Time. Now he has taken on 
the unenviable task of writing the. first 
life to appear since Quentin Bell’s mas- 
terly biography. By virtue of his lack of 
pretension he has avoided the trap in- 
herent in the task. 

There’s no revisionism here; no keys 
being turned to expose a closetful of 
new revelations. Instead, Lehmann has 
written a straightforward, urbane, and 
sympathetic account of a life whose fas- 
cination remains undimmed, however 
often it be told, and which, in spite of 
its encroaching tragedy. is life-enhane- 
ing: so much courage. intelligence. and 
unstayable energy, and such a mar- 
velous belief in the power of the word. 

Reinforcing the biography are Leh- 
mann’s deft and independent discus- 
sions of the major works. I was pleased, 
for example. to find him saying kind 
things about The Years, even though 
fashionable taste. following the Mosaic 
decree of Leonard Woolf. has decided 
that that novel was one of Virginia’s 
failures. 

As a short life Lehmann’s work is 
hardly to be faulted. And its value is 
augmented by more than 125 illustra- 
tions, many published for the first time, 
and skillfully keyed to the text~not of- 





ten the case in books of this kind. One 
example must suffice. Lehmann quotes 
from the passage in Virginia Woolf's 
diary written immediately after she had 


i 


finished The Waves: | wrote the 
last words O Death ffteen minutes ago. 
having reeled across the page with some 
moments of such intensity that I 
seemed to stumble after my own 
voice... .” And then we are shown a 
reproduction of the last page of the 
manuscript: unmistakable, there, in that 
handwriting reeling across the page. 
growing larger and more undisciplined. 


voking its prophetic “O death.” 
-— William Abrahams 








JONATHAN Swirt by A. L. Rowse. 
Scribner’s. $10.00. Since there is no vis- 
ible need for another biography of 
Swift, especially one devoid of new 
facts. the question is. why has Mr. 
Rowse written this book? Answer: the 
Vanessa affair allows exercise of a mild 
misogyny and the discussien of Gulli- 
. ver’s Travels provides an excuse for Old 
Tory lamentations on the decline of 
the British Empire. Tlustrations and 
index. 





HALF a MARRIAGE by Violet Wein- 
garten. Knopf, $795. Ms. Weingarten 
has a gift for wry., shrewd social com- 
edy. and several fine scenes of this type 
are embedded in what is. oa the whole. 
a tiresome novel abeut the marital mis- 
eries of a tiresome woman. 





THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA 


by Dean Snow. Viking. $18.95. Mr. [ 


Snow covers what has beem learned of 
Indian cultures from the Atlantic to the 
> Pacific, from Alaska to northern Mex- 
ico, from the Ice Age to the seventeenth 
century. This is a let of time and terri- 
tory, and the text is necessarily a terse 
summary of majer points. It is also a 
sound, well-organized introduction to 
an enormous anc fascinating subject. 
Many fine photograshs by Werner For- 
man. Maps. indez. chronological tables. 
‘bibliography, 





‘THE TRENTON Pickle OBDINANCE by 
Dick. Hyman. Stephen Greene, $4.95, 
Some of the “bonehead legislation” col- 










lected here is hard to believe, but much 
of it is clearly the result of hasty official 
response to unforeseen idiocy. Albany, 
for example. prohibits golf-playing in 
the streets. while Woonsocket makes it 
unlawful “to remove icicles from build- 
ings by taking potshots at them with a 
gun.” Hlustrations by Bob Dunn. 





A PRINCE OF Our DisorRDER by John 
E. Mack. Little, Brown. $15.00, Profes- 
sor Mack, a psychiatrist, examines the 
life of Lawrence of Arabia in terms of 
that profession and does it in a thor- 
oughly level-headed way. Consequently, 
readers looking for desert romance. mil- 
itary action, homosexual melodrama, or 
even orthodox Freudianism will be dis- 
appointed. Those interested in an intel- 
ligent attempt to identify the forces that 
shaped Lawrence's exceptional character 
will find this biography highly reward- 


ing. Illustrations, maps. index. notes, 
bibliography. 





HEAT anD Dust by Ruth Prawer Jhab- 
vala. Harper & Row. $7.95. Ms. Jhab- 
vala’s clever novel shifts back and forth, 
telling the stories of two young English- 
women who. fifty years apart. “go na- 
tive” in India. Aside from the amusing 
contrast in period manners and ambi- 
tions, the point seems to be that a lady 
who wants to be taken over can always 
find a local gentleman to oblige—a con- 
dition not confined to India. 





THE BRIDE Price by Buchi Emecheta. 
Braziller, $6.95. Young love thwarted by 
rigid tradition is an old theme, but by 
setting the tale in her native Nigeria 
and including masses of detail on both 
daily living and the conflict of those pa- 
gan and Christian beliefs which all her 
characters entertain simultaneously. the 
author makes it fresh and absorbing. 


Lost ProriLe by Françoise Sagan. 
Delacorte/Eleanor Friede, $6.95. A. 
happy endirg? From Ms. Sagan? Unbe: 
lievable. like everything else in this — 
trifling bonbon of a novel. Translated: 
by Joanna Kilmartin. ae 








Cataract by Mykhaylo Osadchy. Har- _ 
court Brace Jovanovich, $8.95 and — 
$3.95. Although it hardly seems possible 
that anything significant can be added __ 
to the literature of Soviet repression, 
Mr. Osadchy has done it. He is a Ukrain= 
ian poet whose offense was his interest 
in Ukrainian history and language. He 
has applied a poet’s ingenious imagina- 
tion to the facts of his trial and impris- 
onment and, by taking liberties with 
small specific truths, has created a work... 
of powerful general truth. Translated,’ 
edited. and annotated by Marco Caryn- 
nyk. 








THe OLIve oF MINERVA or THE Com- __ 
EDY OF A CucKOLD by Edward Dahl- 
berg. Crowell, $6.95. Abel says, “Pm 
ashamed of anything I do,” although he. 
does nothing except flee to Majorca, 
where he encounters fantastic person- 
ages illustrating the evil of all human: 
activity. Mr. Dahlberg’s dim view of. 
mankind is further obscured by an 
archaic elegance of style; he yearns for- 
“the medieval grace of iron clothing.” 








EATERS OF THE Derap by Michael 
Crichton. Knopf, $6.95. Mr. Crichton’s 
novel is a deadpan scholarly jape, com> 
plete with (but not confined to) nonex- 
istent documents and’ irrelevant authori- | 
ties. It purports to account for the 
Beowulf legend through the further and. — 
gaudier adventures of that Ibn Fadlan: 
whose tenth-century description of Russ 
slavetraders on the Volga is a genuine 
pillar of Viking historical study. A liter- 
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For every person who has ever wondered 


Unrecognized 
Factorsin 


MEDICINE 


A Quest Book at bookstores, or sent 


postpaid from Quest Books Dept. AM, 306 West 













WHY he got sick. 


™ Shouldn't the whole per- 
son be carefully examined 
before diagnosis of specific 
sickness? Should evident 
symptoms be weighed along 
with underlying causes? The 
panel of professionals who 
prepared this new book 
believes so, holding that 
good health is equated with 
the alignment of an indi- 
vidual’s whole being to his 
spiritual nature. Includes a 
discussion of diagnostic 
techniques and principles of 
treatment of specific ill- 
nesses. 


211 pages, saftbound, $3.25. 



















Carson’: s ST he Sea Around Us 
and Annie Dillard's 4 

Pilgrimat 

Tinker Creek... 


W iliamW Warner’ B 
BEAUTIFUL 
SWIMMERS 


Watermen, Crabs, and 
the Chesapeake Bay 


“The compleat social anatomy of the 

Atlantic Blue Crab, and its paramount home, 
Chesapeake Bay... a sage, and witty book.” 

~S. Dillon Ripley. “A revelition.”—Farley Mowat. 

Maps. Drawings by Consuelo Hanks. $10.00 at all 
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DIARIES AND LETTERS 19861989 


Morrow Lindbergh writes of “the happiest years of my life” 
‘enormously sinating™ sequel to Bring Me a Unicorn. Foue 
and Locked Rooms. 
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56 illustrations « 812.95 
SA Helen and Kurt Wolff Book 
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“Philadelphia Inquirer 
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THE WORDS OF 


MARGARET MEAD _ 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


KEN HEYMAN | 


“One of the most mature and 
moving statements of civilized 
man’s contemporary plight 
and dilemma that has appeared 
in print...should win wide 
attention” — Publishers Weekly 








“Like Family, a showpiece 
pairing of Ken Heyman’s 
Family-of-Man photographs 
(over 180) and Mead’s world- 
view... ringing summit oratory 
complemented by empathic 
photographs.” 

~— Kirkus Reviews 


WORLD 


ENOUGH 
RETHINKING THE FUTURE 











$17.50 at af Boaksteres LITTLE, BROWN 





ary shell game. and fun if one enjoys : 












this kind of mischief. 












Growing Up in HoLLYwoop by Robert - 
Parrish. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich.: 
$10.00. As a child, Mr. Parrish broke 
bones aping Douglas Fairbanks: he 
played in Our Gang comedies: he be- 
came a film cutter and editor, ulti 
mately he became a director. His 
memories of forty years in the movie 
business are good-humored, irreverent, 
and irresistibly funny. Hlustrations. 





FABULOUS BEASTS AND DEMONS by | 
Heinz Mode. Phaidon. $30.00. Once Mr: 
Mode has sorted monsters into logical 
categories and offered a reasonable, if | 
unprovable. explanation of their origin, 
his text has little to do except list exam- 
ples—a task carried out stolidly and at 
length. The illustrations. however, are 
pure pleasure. They range over 4000 
years and include the beautiful. the bie. 
zarre, the absurd. and the inexplicable. 
Notes. bibliography, glossary. 





Jessica Fayer by John L'Heureux. 
Macmillan, $7.95. The author of this re- 
cently published novel is a contributing 
editor of The Atlantic. 
Excerpts from the following April books 
have appeared in this magazine: 
Tue ANGLER’S Coast by Russell Chat- 
ham. Doubleday. $7.95. 
THe Texans by James 
Knopf. $10.00. 
Wuat Ever HAPPENED TO Mom’s 
APPLE Pre? by John Keats. Houghton 
Mifflin. $7.95. 
FELLINI ON FELLINI. Delacorte/ 
Seymour Lawrence. $10.00. 

~Phoebe-Lou Adams. 





A. Conaway, 





Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS: 
Richard Lipez is a free-lance writer 
based in western Massachusetts. 
Kenneth Baker is a free-lance art critic. 


Peter Davison is poetry editor of The 
Adantie and director of The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 





Poets IN THis ISSUE: 


Maxine Kumin (page 56) won the 
Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1973 for her 
collection Up Country. 


Jarold Ramsey (page 73). author of 
Love in an Earthquake, has spent this 
year teaching at the University of 
Victoria in British Columbia. 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOKS 


p OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





oo BOOK. PRINTING=High. quality -work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
«AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, IHinois 60602. 





EOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
“cloth, Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
rk, N.Y. 11001. 


WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
~St., New York City 10022. 








RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
czaty, and professional. Reasonabie. Personalized, 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
1. TFED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 





"EDITING, REVISING, TYPING mamuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 





POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50, 
LYF-At. P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee. Wis. 53201 





PREWRITTEN RESEARCH, $1.00 per page. Cata- 
log, $1.00: Professional writing also. Information 
Clearinghouse, Box #4391, Washington. D.C. 
20012 (202) 723-1715. 





BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44-A, 
Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 








FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dest. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
Selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk.AM, Boicevilie, N.Y. 12412. 





25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
: most other in-print books. Add 49¢ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B1, Roseland. N.J. 07068 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
“thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. Ail subjects invited. Send for free manu- 


of seript report and. detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 


Dept. YKE, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





5 POUNDS-PAPERBACK BOOKS. $6.00. Richard's, 


~~ Box 86, Tanner, Alabama 35671 





POETRY WANTED—Possible inclusion in coopera- 
tive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALOMAR 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444A, Whittier, CA 
90607 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS BOOK SALE. Up 
te 90% off on over 500 titles. New titles and 
bonus books. For free catalog, write Columbia 
University Press, Dept. AM, Irvington, NY 10533 


OAK FURNITURE—200 beautiful full color photo- 
graphs taken in people's homes, plus a price list, 
how and where to find oak furniture, and how to 
refinish it. All in MADE WITH OAK at bookstores, 
or send $5.95 + 50¢ postage te Links Books, 
Dept. AM, 33 W. 60 St., New York 10023 


BICENTENNIAL & YESTERDAYS BOOKS located 
for you by USA and UK experts. Write Out-of:Sta 
Book Service, Box 3253X, San Clemente, CA 
92672 F 





BOOKPLATES 





PUBLISHER'S OVERSTOCKS, | 


remainders, imports and reprints oa all subjects, 


over 3,000 titles. If you buy bocks you really 
should see our big catalog of fantastic bargains 
Write today for a free copy: 


Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, Gt 06810 








PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for 
free-lance writers. Each issue contains articles by 
leading authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute 
lists telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year. 
For trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 





CHINA RECONSTRUCTS magazine brings weekly 
feature articles in English on China today—her in- 
dustry, communes, medicine, education, etc. Color 
photos. Annual airmail subscription direct from 
Peking $3. Send order with payment to CHINA 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, INC., Dept. AM, 2929. 
24th Street, San Francisco, CA 94110. Free cata- 
log on request. 


FREE CATALOGUE~—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. Sa 





SERVICES 





Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Co 
fidential. Sead handwriting and $5.00 to Jane 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 





RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter: 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 3G0-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 





Send One Page Sample. Confidential Handwritin : 
Analysis, $5. L.A. Cardinale, CGA, 3409 Gree 
garden, Erie, Pa. 16508 





PRACTICE LIMITED TO IN-PERSON | 
CONSULTING 


F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 









RECORDS AND TAPES 








THE IMMORTALIST, newsletter of Cryonics Society 
of Michigan, publishes news of all medical and so- 
cial advances relating to cryonics and immortality. 
Send $3.75 for five month trial subscription. CSM, 
Dept. D, 515 W. Briar Place, #704, Chicago, Ihi. 
nois 60657 





SAN FRANCISCO REVIEW OF BOOKS. Single copy 
75¢; yearly subscription $7.50. 2149 Vallejo, San 
Francisco, CA 94123. 





FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 





WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler: Eight countries~$3.98. FREE 
BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS. Box DE-A, 
Dana Point, California 92629 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation, 
Spinelli, 32 Eimwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. 50¢ Stamps for Catalogs. Coleman Book 
Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, 
Calif. 90805 





FREE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE. No cbligation. Clo- 
ver House, Box 5134-B, Santa Barbara, Ca. 93108 





. New York Magazine rave review cf D.E. Pohren’s 
“ADVENTURES IN TASTE: THE WINES AND FOLK 
FOOD OF SPAIN”: “Fascinating .. . stunning 
oes. most complete book on the subject .. . 

< highly: recommended." $9.40 including postage to 
Society of Spanish Studies, 235 Bedford St. SE, 
Minneapolis, MN.55474 





Rare bookfinder: Vantreuren, 1950 Post, 
#108AT, San Francisco, Calif. 94115. Send 
wants. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock. free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 
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SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52° pg 
list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George 
town, Connecticut 06829. ; 





8-Track Stereo Tapes $2.98 each. Free Catalog 
TRIANGLE ELECTRONICS, 56A Central Blvd., Mer 
rick, N.Y. 11566 





MEDITATE Scientifically at Alpha. Psychic Healing, 
Self Hypnosis Mastered. Hour Cassette $10.00 
Parapsychological Institute, Dept.-7, P.O. Bo: 
2566, Sepulveda, Calif. 91343 





Protect your albums. White cardboard replace. 
ment jackets 35¢. Gray plastic lined inner sleeve: 
15¢. Postage $1.25. Record boxes and 78 sleeves 
available. CABCO AM, Box 8212, Columbus, Ohio. 
43201. 





HERE'S JOHNNY. Tonight Show 2-record set. 
$8.95. Richard's, Box 86, Tanner, Alabama 
35671. oe 





MUSIC OF MANY LANDS. Send 25g for list with” 
over 500 recordings from 25 countries. European: 
Imports, Box 3831-A, Thousand Oaks, Calif: 
91359 " 








MUSIC 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar: 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St, Newport: 
Pa. 17074. 





Kits! Build culcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th” 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 : 








113. 
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ASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 

Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 

Ships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charte- 
nent, Mass. 01339. 





PIANOS-~ORGANS If you mean business, we mean 
avings. Hammond-Kimball-Everett. Shipped Pre- 
paid insured to your door. Harden's Music Co., 
arion, Ohio 614-382-2717. 





ART 





INE ARTS CONSULTANT—Specializing in Prints 
1475-1975. Authenticates, appraises—gratis. Rep- 
esents sellers, buyers in negotiations and auction 
nsactions. Advises businesses, collectors, inves- 
, executors, fiduciaries. Theodore B. Donson, 
50. West 57th, NYC 10019. (212) 581-3541. 





FOOD 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 
race Tea Importer, Dept. A56, 799 Broadway, 
“NLY.C. 10003. Free brochure. 





QUICKIES and MAKE-AHEADS. Original recipes for 
liscriminating, if hurried, cooks. Twelve file cards, 
2.00, QUICKIES, 235 Kennedy Avenue, Louisville, 
“Ky. 40206 





ECOLOGY 





ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 





STAMPS 





AUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
“Jecting can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
- MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 





200 woridwide stamps 10¢. Approvals. White, Box 
24211-SE, Indianapolis, Indiana 46224 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





FLORIDA KEYS COED HIGHSCHOOL AS FAMILY 
“AND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY CAMP. Start Anytime. 
Six Teachers, thirty kids. Strong foundation, enor- 
“mous enrichment. Free brochure details both 
school (Grades Seven-Twelve) and Camp (Ages 
Nine-Seventeen). ABBOTT SCHOOL. Living and 
Learning Center. P.O. Box 285 A, Key Largo, Fla. 
305-245-4610. 





DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. Strong 
sense of community. Admissions without regard 
to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, 
Admissions, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 
12125 





PARENTS-ADVISORY SERVICE: Independent 
schools & private summer programs. Since 1936. 
For referrals & 336-page Educational Register. 
give age, grade, interests, needs, geo. preference 
© & entrance date. Include $1.00 for postage & han- 
-dling. Vincent-Curtis, Rm. 25A, 224 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, MA 02116 





COLORADO OUTDCOR LIVING CENTER. Teen- 
agers learn self-sufficiency. Small farm skills, seri- 
ous craftmanship, backpacking. Brochure. 
C.0.L.C. Rt. 1, Box 88A, Hotchkiss. CO. 81419 





Diversified undergraduate and graduate curricu- 
lum—credits guaranteed transferable. For cata- 
logue and schedule, write 1.C.T. Inc., Box 30639, 
Seattle, Washington 98103. 
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WOODSTOCK COUNTRY SCHOOL—a small, secon- 
dary, coeducational boarding scheol of about 100 
students, picneer of the WOODSTOCK PLAN of 
year-round, on-campus and off-campus terms. 
Founded in 1946 and located on a 300-acre Ver- 
mont farm, the schcol offers a full elective aca- 
demic curriculum wita special strengths in the hu- 
manities, arts, musie, drama, the environmental 
and natural scences as well as opportunities for 
independent study. Student participation in the 
operation of the school. Students are admitted 
each term. Terms begin January 4, March 28, 
June 27, anc September 25. For further informa- 
tion write or call Peter J. Holland, Box A, Wood- 
stock Country Scheo!l, South Woodstock, VT 
05071, (802) 457-2620. Interviews. including over- 
night visit, encouraged. 





EXTERNAL B.A. PROGRAM for motivated, inde- 
pendent adults. Work with staff advisor at a dis- 
tance in San Francisco and your local degree com- 
mittee to desigr a program following 
Individualized Degree guidelines. Write to: At A 
Distance Program. Antioch College/West, 3663 
Sacramento St., San Francisco, CA 94118 





THEATER AND COMMUNICATIONS STUDIES 
ABROAD 1976. Summer seminars in London 
(‘Medieval English Theater’’/ ‘British Broad- 
casting" / “Contemporary Theater in Britain’), in 
Montreal (‘‘The Canadian Film’’), in Zurich 
(‘World Press Freedcm’’), in Aspen (‘Government 
and Mass Media’), in Philadelphia (‘American 
Revolutionary Journaism'’). Up to five weeks and 
six credits, graduate/undergraduate. PLUS, full 
semesters of ‘“‘Theacer and Communications in 
London,” September December, January-May. Six- 
teen credits/semeste-. Write: Box “AM”, Studies 
Abroad, Schodi of Dommunications & Theater, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19122. (215) 737-8347. 


WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS, CONFERENCES 


BREAD LOAF WRIT=RS' CONFERENCE. August 
17-29, 1976. Lactures, workshops. conferences in 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, children’s literature. 
Write: Bread Loaf, Eox 501, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, VT 05752. (802) 388-7662. 


SETUAT ONS WANTED 











FASCINATING consumer jobs visiting Canada, Eu- 
rope. All expenses paid! Anyone may apply. Send 
$1.00. Worldata, Box 8178T, Huntington, WV 
25705. 





MANAGEMENT CAREER OPPORTUNITY. If you en- 
joy the challenge and reward that management of- 
fers, investigate this opportunity. Because of the 
growth and success of our nationwide company, 
those who prove themselves can advance rapidly 
into management. Our managers enjoy unlimited 
income potential, challenging assignments and 
outstanding benefits. If you are now managing, or 
know you can be trained to manage people, write 
investors Diversified Services, Unit 6076-1 IDS 
Tower, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-000 +. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YR, Indianapolis, indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Complete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box: 
29232-YR, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 





Female Professor—traveling companion. Available 
late June through September. (415) 328-8209 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS Current school, 
college openings list in U.S. $5.95 Abroad $5.95. 
Leading placement sources U.S. $3.95, Foreign 
$4.95, EISL Box 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162. 





VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS. Degreed volunteers 
in Math, Biology, Chemistry, Physics. Teaching ex- 
perience, 2 yrs. French useful. Transportation, liv- 
ing, medcal expenses paid. Singles or couples 
only. U.S. citizens. Information: Lynn Rotenberg, 
ACTION, ORC Box P-.2, Washington, D.C. 20525 





EMPLOYMENT!!! U.3.!! FOREIGN! Skilled. Un- 
skilled. Equal Opportunity. All Fields. Directory, 
Applications, Resunse instructiens—$3.00. Na- 
tional Information, Dept. 6-5, 422 Washington 
Building, Washington D.C. 20005. 





BOOMING MiDDLE-EAST—Now Hiring Thousands! 
All Occupations! $15,J00--$50,000! Latest Listings 
$2.00. Worldwide, Box 948-T, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia 90801 





OVERSEAS EMPLO*MENT NEWSPAPER . . . 
Thousands cf Jobs Worldwide! All Occupations! 
$12,000-$60,000 + Bonuses + Transportation! 
Latest Edition $2.00 Jobworld, 6311-AM Yucca, 
Los Angeles. California 90028 
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WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 





Overseas Employment . . . Free Details. Wages, 
Contractors, Countries and Occupations. GLOBAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 131 East 12th St, Box 808-V, Na- 
tional City, California 92050 





YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $3.25. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what’s available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 653, 1469 ; 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





$20 PER HOUR. Spare time. At home. Complete : 
kit/details send $1.00 to Lindan Company, PO. 
Box 2283, Castro Valley, CA 94546 ʻi 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








REAL ESTATE 


TRAVEL GUIDES 








HOW TO MAKE MOMEY writing shert paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-F35-P, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60668. 


For sale: SPAIN, Charming Andalusian country es- 


tate. River orchard. Olives. Lovely. Finca Esper- 
tero, Moron (Sevilla). 





HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing en- 
: velopes. Exciting Offer i0¢. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636 
_ Peterson, Chicago 6C559 








_ SNON-ATTORNEY $ GPPORTUNITIES IN THE LAW 
FIELD, booklet $2.20 from Service, Box 3253X, 
San Clemente, CA 92572 















: GAGWRITING earns $10C-500 month sparetime. 
| Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, P.O. Box 433M2, Randallstown, Md. 
21133 





FREE 486 MONEY:MAKING OPPORTUNITIES. 
Spare-time. Full-time Send for 5 free issues. Spe- 














Michigan, Chicago 605C1 





‘THE BEST SALES TOOL IN AMERICA. Every mer- 
chant is a potentia’.buyer. Sell our Holiday for 
“Two. Offer 4. days and 3 nights in Las Vegas, 
Reno, Miami Beach, New-Orleans, and Nashville. 

Cost as low as $350 each. A fabulous traffic 
“builder of wholesale or retail accounts. For infor- 
‘mation send your name, address, city, state, zip 
‘to: Herring Incorporated, 4810 Olympia, Corpus 

i, Texas 78413. < 











MPORT-EXPORT ovpertunity, profitable world- 
wide mail order business from home, without capi- 
or travel abroad: We ship pian for no risk ex- 
ination, Experience unnecessary. Free report. 
‘Mellinger, Dept. C1085, Woodland Hills, California 
91364 





REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacaticnimg, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Canadian Land Opportunities" includes 
complete purchase infermation! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 6586-YR, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 











"CENTRAL ONTARIO—C Sheice 640 Acre Sports- 

men's paradises still’ available—$20:00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 

Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 

rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 

neighborhoods. Shaker Heights Housing Office, 
* 3380 Lee Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 
«751-2156. 








» GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
“portunities! “Goverement Land Buyer's Guide" 
“plus. current nationwice Jistings—$2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YF, Washington, DC 20036 








HAWAII 
HONOLULU ESTATE 
Secluded beachfront Poiynesiar estate, Relax in year round 
‘south sea surf and Shiendér on. your own sandy beach on world 
:^ famous Diamond Head, 
Convenient to everything. Spacious 4 bedrooms 4% baths—all 


amenities. Reservations weeky, monthly, seasonal. 
Slocum Properties 
3639 Diamond Road 
HONOLULU, HAWAI, U.S.A. 96816 








2 ISLAND HOME: in Pacitic Northwest. Classic 5 BR 
farmhouse with 8 aeres, 500 ft Waterfront, good 
== well, near ferry. CHERIE L. LINDHOLM, REAL ES- 
TATE, BOX 66, EASTSOUND, WASHINGTON 206- 
376-2202. 








Lakeside Lodge—nezr Tanglewooc, skiing, col- 
leges; private, swimming. sailing. tennis, golf, 
$4 500. Box 35, Witiamsburg, Mass. 01096 













CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 





VACATIONS 





HIGH HAMPTON INN & COUNTRY CLUB. In 
Southern Blue Ridge Mtns. at 3600 feet. Spec- 
tacular scenery. Rustic decor. Good ‘ood. Private 
18-hole golf course. 8 tennis courts. (Special 
golf/tennis package available.) 3 lakes. Fishing. 
Boating. Swimming. PRIVATE STABLES. Skeet & 
trap field. Write or phone 704-743-2411. High 
Hampton inn, 124 Laurel Rd., Cashiers, N.C. 
28717 





Enjoy quaint English speaking island. Cottage 
beach resort. Rates $25.00 a day inclusive. Write 
Reef House, Oakridge, Roatan, Honduras, C.A. 





CANADIAN NATURE TOURS. Environmental orga- 
nization, non-profit, offers Canadian wilderness 
canoe/backpacking, and internationai wildlife ad- 
ventures. Excellent leaders. FREE BROCHURE. 
Write Federation of Ontario Naturalist, Dept. B, 
1262 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Cntario. M3B 
2W8. 





LINEKIN BAY SAILING RESORT, Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. Fleet of sailboats, two masted schooner, 
sailing instructions, heated salt water pool. Write 
for folder. 





Maine Windjammer Cruises! Sail the Maine coast 
aboard a schooner! Food, fun, accommodations 
for six carefree days: $205-$225 complete! Box 
617AM, Camden, Maine 04843 





SAIL THE MAINE COAST. Historic sckooner “STE- 
PHEN TABER." Relaxed informal vacation. $225 
weekly, Reduced rates June and September. All 
inclusive. Write Capt. Mike Anderson. Box 736-F, 
Camden, Maine 04843 





VACATION RENTALS 





CARIBBEAN HILLTOP HIDEAWAY. Gentle people, 
deserted beaches. Three bedroom villa with deck. 
Skip ho-hum vacations. Relax on this happy Span- 
ish island. 215-985-5121, LA-5-0296. 





JAMAICAN beachfront villa, four bedrooms, maid- 
cook. “Off-off-season" bargain, nine nights from 
$200. Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford CT 06112 





VERMONT COTTAGE—Two bedroom, fully fur- 
nished, electric heat in mountain area. Quiet, se- 
cluded. $350 month. M.S. Fish, Wallingford, Ver- 
mont 05773 Phone 802-446-2347. 





ON BUZZARDS BAY, one hour from Boston, 
charming house, across field to shore, tennis. Iso- 
lated area. Washer-Dryer. Sleeps 8. July $1500, 
June 16-30 $500. (412) 421-9784, Evenings. 





Blue Ridge Mountains: Modern cottage, tranquil, 
secluded. DESJARDINS, Elkton, Va. 22827 





SUMMER ARTS COMMUNITY 





THE HOLM IN STOWE. Family vacation resort. 
Summer Arts Center, professionally staffed Arts & 
Crafts, painting, weaving, pottery, yoga, chamber 
music. Beautiful apartments, pool, health club, 
tennis clinics. Children's program. Brochure. 
Hoim, Stowe, Vermont 05672 
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EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels boo 
with 1976 supplement lists 500 castles, monas 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories; 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept 
AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 © 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$2.10. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters. 
TravLtips, 40-Z1AF Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361 





TRAVEL 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com: 

fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to: real: 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J, 
Le Roux, Pailly 89140, Pont Sur Yonne, France 








COME BACKPACKING AND FISHING 
IN THE IDAHO PRIMITIVE AREA 


Equipment, meals, guiding, and some of the least seen country 
in the Continental U.S. For a truly relaxing vacation, and the sofi- 
tude of wilderness Idah ie, 

We are licensed and bonded, write: 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S pi 
SPECIAL a 

Bex 9252, Moscow, Idaho 83843 
(208) 882-1955 







David Petersen 






> 
a 











SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Air tours of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Utah and Arizona. Camping, hiking, rid- 
ing, rafting. Geology, archaeology, ecology,’ hi 
tory. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, Santa Fe, N: 
87501. 








MAPS, MAPS, MAPS TO ANYWHERE! 3000-map 
catalog $5.95. Travel Centers of the World, P.O. 
Box 1673, Holywood, Cal. 90028 





THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA con- 
ducts Educaticnal Travel programs to Europe, ‘the 
Middle East, Asia, South America and the Arctic. 
For a descriptive brochure write Travel and Learn, 
Centre for Continuing Education, The University:of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, V6T 1W5 i 





ACCOMPANY AUTHOR on warm-weather book re- 
search trips ir Spain. Themes: gastronomy, folk- 
lore. D.E. Pohren, Victor Pradera 46, Madrid-8. 





JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in a trop: 
ical paradise with congenial shipmates. A great 
“getaway”, ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no TV. 
Full crew and captain. From $250. Free adventure 
booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. Box 120; 
Dept. 183, Miemi Beach, Fla. 33139 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





GAF COLOR SLIDES All countries. Catalog 25¢. 
Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. < 
55423 








SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features 
and shorts, sound and silent, color and 
black/white fiim classics. Bogart, Popeye, Barry- 
more, Garbo, Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our ` 
Gang, etc. etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box 
1576-AT, South Bend, Indiana 46634 








UNUSUAL GIFTS 





BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world's best: 
holds 200 cerds—$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction: 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bidg., Boston 

02115. 
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MISCELLANY 


MISCELLANY 


- Sale! 












“ZAINSTANT MEMORY 


A short, simple method of acquiring a powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Re- 
lease your photographic memory. Learn “how” 
you remember, “why” you forget. Discover your 
natural ability w recall everything. Send for 
free information 
INST! TUTE of ADVANCED THINKING 

£45 Via de la Paz, Dept. AT-1, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 





















































© COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
z. Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 





©: (BACKACHE? Relief or no cost. For details, write 
«Anderson, Box 301-K, Chicago 60690 





“Your name or favorite saying handprinted in 
“graceful ARABIC script. Names $3. Sayings $5. 
“Naciri, 2414 Pierce 1109W, Nashville, TN 37212. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065A4J, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





-PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





‘DATES GALORE! Meet singles--anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





BOSTON—AUSTIN INSTITUTE, INC., will soon 
open an Institute in Boston. A therapist who has 
undergone therapy at the Primal Institute will be 
in Boston for interviews this Spring..Contact Aus- 
tin Institute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar, Austin, 
Texas 78751 


INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Bivd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 





“CATALOGS! Receive many! Catalog Directory, 
$2.00. Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 





> HANG A POET. l'il handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt. 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





“FREE MAGAZINES. Over 300, yours for the asking. 
“Directory: $2.00. Taylor Publishing, 3731-A Milton, 
Shreveport, La. 71109. 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 
25¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Groves, 
“Mo. 63110 





SAVE. GASOLINE —25-45% GUARANTEED! No gim- 
micks—no attachments. Professional secrets re- 
vealed! Details FREE! Posco #GA5, 453 W256 
- “Riverdale, NY 10471 








MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through int 
national correspondence. Hlustrated brochure fr 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 
41, Germany 





MAKE INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS using tape 
z recorder. Tapexchange, Murray, Kentucky 42071 










PATCHWORK! Create your own unique styles, ac- 
cessories for Suenmer/Fall with Clear plastic 
PATCHWCRK TEMPLATES (patterns). New Kit 
contains 6 shapes. Ideas, Easy instructions. $5.95 
ppd. Send M.O. to HEARTHSIDE CRAFTS, P.O. 
Box 11523, Baltimore, MD 21229 (In Canada, 
P.O. Box 9120, Ste. E, Edmonton, Aita. T5P 4K2) 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, the national dating service 
for the intelligentsia of all ages. Write Box AE, 
Swarthmore, Pa, 19081 





COLOR TELEVISION PROTECTOR. Protects from 
high voltage surges caused by lightning, fluores- 
cent lighting, etc. GUARANTEED. Aiso eliminates 
line interference. $14.95. Electric Products; P.O.B. 
13451, Kansas City, Missouri, 64199 





LOVERS ONLY: Best Lover Award: 8 x 10 for 
framing. $1.98 each plus 25¢ mailing: Celebrity 
PR Associates, Dept. L, Box 42073, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44142 





BIORHYTHMS. Discover which will be your 
good and bad days. Easy reading, personalized 


computer printout of your next 12 month 
Biorhythm.  Sciertifically proven. Used by 
major airiines. Send birthdate, $5.00. 
Moneyback guarantee. BIOREPORTS, Box 


J-1, Needham, Ma. 02192 





FORGET FORGETTING! 


Court-ot-law documents proved newest memory discovery of head- 
lined expert (TIME, NEWSWEEK, Cronkite, NY TIRES) outranks all 
methods (including instant”) in total recall (photø/auditory), ease, 


speed, permanence, Sworn testimony: Yale-edueated PhD prot., 
Stanford-educated PhD scientist, Georgetown PhD dinguist, Ete. $15 
or free facts: (before yau forget!) ACHIEVEMENT-R, 324 So. First, 
Alhambra, Calif. 91802. 











CLASSIFIED RATES 





Per word single insertion} 10 word min... $1.00 
Per word & ines in one contract vew.. Me 
Per word 12 times ix one contract vear ae S06 
Classified Dis spl wv: F time—$90 per col inch 

E times—$S0 per coi. inch 

12 times—$70 per col. inch 
Copy shosld be received by the 15th of second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertioa must accom- 
pany copy Admstments on word count will be made if 
necessary. The Atlamic reserves the right to refuse adver- 
tisements which we consider to be of questionable tuste 
or iment 
For twa or more insertions, paynient muet be received 





by the Ist of manth prior to date of each issue. 


Post Office Box Number count as two wards, Zip code 
counts as one word. We do not accept Atlantic box rune 
hers at this time. If possible, please send sample or in- 
chide brochure abort product/service bemg advertised. 
This step will ensure insertion with e 








for addiSonal inforħation: 


Please write 


6s Jo-Ann Isaacson 
’ ALEANTIC MONTHLY 










lassitied Departmen! 
lington Street 
Mass. 02116 
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Library Size 


Unabridged 
Webster Dictionary 
Was $59.95 — 
Now Only $29.95 


11-Pounds, 2,336-Pages, 
400,000 Definitions. 
Recession Special — 
Send No Money — 
14-Day Free Trial — 
Phone Toll Free 
(800) 241-8444 Nae Webster (1758- 1843), 


her of lexicography. 
pa inspiration for founding 
of our company. 











Can you imagine the world famous Webster's’. 
New Twentieth Century Dictionary as a victim of 
the recession? It is true. And just as the automakers" 
offered rebates to drastically improve sales, so does: 
Webster announce an incredible half-price'slash to 
reduce inventory and avoid the high cost or 
borrowing. i 

This is the gigantic 11 pound, unabridged, 
thumb-indexed, 2,336 page, 400,000 definition, 
492 cubic inch, WEBSTER’S NEW TWENTIETH 
CENTURY DICTIONARY UNABRIDGED 
EDITION. Regularly $59.95 now slashed to an: 
incredibly low $29.95. Complete with a 192-page:. 
supplement, including a 51,000 word Thesaurus of 
Synonyms and Antonyms, 16 full-page maps, and 
64 full-page illustrations in color. Recognized as 
the supreme arbiter of the English language. Con- 
sidered to be a library in itself. Latest 1976 edition 
up-dated to include the newest colloquialisms. 

To get your free home or office inspection send: 
no money, simply call (toll free) Webster’s Na- 
tional Data Centre 800-241-8444 anytime, includ-. 
ing evenings and weekends. And ask for Operator 
502. In Georgia Only dial (toll free) 1-800-282-- 
1333. In Canada call (toll free) 1-800-261-6362. 
Use your Bank Americard, Master Charge, Amer: 
ican Express. 

Or write The Webster Dictionary Co. Inc., Execs : 
utive Offices: Suite 500, Dept. 249-4, 625 North: 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 60611. Pay: 
postman only $29.95 plus $2.75 for crating and’ 
freight. Or if you prefer mail payment in fall with 
order. On order of six or more deduct 10%. No 
Dealers, each volume specifically stamped “Not 
For Resale” Illinois residents please add 4% sales tax: 

Keep it for 14 days at no risk. Thumb through it 
as frequently as you wish. You must agree that itis” 


i te most thorough and comprehensive dictionary. 


fer published. The one that defines every subtle. 
nuance of a living, pulsating language. A huge,’ 
handsome volume that set on a library stand will. 
add a touch of grace, splendor, knowledge. and’. 
erudition to your office or den —or simply repack.it. 
in original crate and return for full refund. We will” 
pay the return freight. 

You can’t lose. Clip out this message as a 
reminder. This recession-induced, emergency: 
money-raising half price offer is for a limited time 
only, and may never be repeated. Write-or call- 
now. Our toll-free lines are open 24 hours: daily, 7 - 
days a week. Allow 3-8 weeks delivery. 
© Copyright 1976 The Webster Dictionary.Co. Inc.” 
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“Personally, there’s not a big 
difference to me in the taste of Doral 
and my old brand. They are both 

‘good smokes. But Doral is 6 milli- 
grams lower in ‘tar? 

“That’s 120 mg. less ‘tar’ a pack. I 
go through about a carton a week— 
so it adds up to about 1200 mg. 
less ‘tar’ on this ‘Doral Diet? Best 
of all, Pm not smoking statistics, 
but Doral — 
agood = 

~ tasting 
cigarette? 
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THE RISE OF JIMMY CARTER 

A STORY by Ward Just 

THE PANAMA CANAL: Troubled 
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Because youre more than the family chauffeur 


Because there’s more to your life than 
spilled rootbeers, football gear and music lessons 
... you're ready for a new kind of car. A car that 

pleases you... just you. And thats what Seville 


is all about. Personal driving pleasure. 


Its international size helps take the hassle out of 
city traffic and parking. And Seville is one of 
the world’s best equipped cars. With features 

designed to help you be a more confideni driver. 


Inside, there's quiet luxury. Soft, tailored 
upholstery. Stereo that seeks out the music for you. 
And, when you do have passengers, there's 

Seville’s roominess and comfort. Performance? 

It's there too. Just tap the accelerator 

and let the Electronic-Fuel-Injected Engine do the 
rest. When you have the time, why not stop 

by your Cadillac Dealer's and treat yourself to 

a new driving experience? 
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THE EDITORS OF 
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554 THOMAS JEFFERSON: 
An Intimate History 

By FAWN M, BRODIE 
Mlustrated 

(Pub price $12.50) 
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price $8.95 


471 MY LIFE by 
GOLDA MEIR. Photos 
{Pub price $12.50) 


173. THE WAP AGAINST 
THE JEWS 1933-1945 by 
LUCY S, DAWIDOWICZ 
Maps 

{Pub price $15) 


130 MOSCOW FAREWELL 
by GEORGE FEIFER 
(Pub price $10) 


395 Pub 
price $11.95 







445 AGAINST CUR 
Wii: Men, Women 
ant: Rape by SUSAN 
RRBWNMILLER 

(Pub price $16.95) 


421 Pub 
price $15 


159 SAVING THE QUEEN dy 
WILLIAM E, BUCKLEY, JR 
‘Pua price $7.95) 


23e THE HOT-BLOGDED 
DINPSAURS: A Revolution 
in Pileontology bs 
ADRIAN J, DESMOND 
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CONVERSATIONS OF 
HENRY KISSINGER 
Stepiby-Step Biplemacy 
in th: Middle East 

oy MATT! GOLAN 
¿Pui price $8.95) 


314 TELEPHONE: The 
SrstHundred Years by 
IOHS BROOKS. Photos 
Pu» price $12.50) 


26¢ DAUGHTER OF 
MRE: A Portrait ot 
alend by KATHARINE 
HERMAN, Photos 
‘Puls price $12.50) 


231 HOSTAGE TI THE 
BEVEL: The Possession 
and “xorcism of Fe 
Riving Americans ey 
MALACHI MARTES 
OPuk price $9.95) 





302Z THE WOMAN SAID 
YES“ Encounters with 
fife and Death. Memoirs 
by JESSAMYN WEST 
@Puk price $7.85) 
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HISTSRY OF UNITED 

STATES FOREIGN POLICY 
17761076 by THE EDITORS 
GF THE FOREIC 
PDLESY ASSOCIATION 
fatrcctuction by 
DANZEL P. MOYNIHAN 
iPuk price $7.95) 









Prices shown are publishers’ U.S. 
prices. Outside the E.S., prices are 
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‘With choices like these, no wonder 
the Book-of-the-Month Club 


is Americas Bookstore. 
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price $12.50 
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price $19.95 4 


157 CRAIG CLAIBORNE'S 
FAVORITES FROM THE 
NEW YORK TIMES 

by CRAIG CLATRORNE 
Iiustrated 

(Pub price $10} 


price $12.50 


219 BREACH OF FAITH 
The Fall of Richard Nixon 
by THEODORE H. WHITE 
{Pub price $10.95) 
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THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree 
to buy four Club choices within a year at substantial 
savings on most books you choose. 


ECAUSE they enliven the mind and inspire 
stimulating conversations, books like the ones 

included here are essential reading for intelligent 
people everywhere, And there’s no more agreeable 
and thrifty way to get them than by shopping in 
America's Bookstore-—-the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
A service that provides exceptional convenience, it 
offers you the opportunity to choose regularly from 
among a wide range of important and interesting 
books in the comfort of your home. And when you 
decide on the particular book you want, it’s delivered 
straight to your door—saving you time, money and 
effort. Continued membership brings you the added 
benefit of the Book-of-the-Month Club’s unique 
Book-Dividend® plan — a sensible way to build a 
superb home library and save 70% or more on 
publishers’ list prices. Begin by choosing any four 
of the extraordinary books here for only $1. 


price $15 
508 EATERS OF THE DEAD 


by MICHAEL CRICHTON 
{Pub price $6.95) 


211 AN ALMANAC OF 
WORDS AT PLAY by 
WILLARD R. ESPY 


‘Pub price $12.95) 


409 CENTENNIAL Ay 
JAMES A, MICHENER 


iPub price $12.50) 





Book-of-the-Month Ciub, Inc., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send me 
the four volumes whose numbers I have indicated in boxes at right, billing 
me $1.00 for all four volumes. I agree to purchase at least four additional 
Selections or Alternates during the first year I am a member, paying in most 
cases special members’ prices. My membership is cancelable any time after 
I buy these four books. A shipping charge is added to ail shipments. 


"(Please print plainly) 


City & 
State... 





+ In addition to getting four books for $1 when you join, 
you keep saving substantially on most of the books you 
uy. 

* And these are true savings because every book offered 
is identical to the publisher's edition in content. format, 
size and quality. 

© You'll learn about the coming Selection and Alternates 
in the Book-of-the-Manth Club News® a literary maga- 
zine sent to you fifteen times a year (approximately 
-every three a half weeks). 
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price $14.95 
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SOME OF THE BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP... 


« If you want the Selection, you need do nothing — i 
will be shipped to you automatically. í 
+ If you do not want the Selection — or you'd like oneg! 
the Alternates or 30 book at all — simply indicate you! 
decision on the reply form enclosed with the News a 
mail it so we'll receive it by the date specified. 
e If, because of iate mail delivery of the 
should receive a Selection without having had 10 
to decide whether you want it, that Selection ma: 
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price $15 


310 THE GULAG 
ARCHIPELAGO (Vol. H 
by ALEKSANDR L 
SOLZHENITSYN 
{Pub price $12.50) 


252 HELTER SKELTER: 
The True Story af the -i 
Manson Murders by 
VINCENT BUGLIOS! 
with CURT GENTRY 
Photographs 

iPub price $10) 
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JAMES THURBER 
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194 CAGNEY BY CAGNEY 
by JAMES CAGNEY 
Photographs 
{Pub price $8.95) 
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‘Wh tdonewjob- | 
| for Americans mean 
Parle cordon! tO YOU... A 


in Pennsylvania. D 
Taking that man off unemployment taxpayer 4 

and putting him on our payroll — even : 
at the lowest-pay entry job —would work force. 114 million newjobs are | create a single new job opportunity » 
result in a switch of nearly $7,000 a needed every year from now through | in manufacturing is around $25,000 
year, from an economic “minus” to 1980 —:ust to employ the young By 1980, it'll be at least $35,000 (or 
an economic “plus!” people reaching working age, and $52% billion to create 1% million - 
He’d earn about $200 a week, or others entering the job market. new jobs). l 
nearly $11,000 a year. Instead ofthe | How much money does it take to Where will that money come from? 
state and federal governments (allof | create c new job? The key to getting the money we 
us taxpayers!) paying him nearly need for expansion and improvement. 
$4,800 S yearn unemployment : of our plants is better earnings” 

compensation benefits, hed be paying — earnings that can be invested in 


the a1 000i more m $2,000. our operations and that will encourage 
About $1,000 in Federal income investors to provide us additional 


taxes. And close to another thousand money. 


n other payroll taxes, including social : ; ; 
ow > ; But this alone is not enough because 
security and state and local income under present Federal tax laws the ` 


| taxes. : 
at : government would take too much of 
Whether you look at it in social and any additional dollars we can earn. 


humanitarian terms, or as a What we need now is Federal tax 
matter of cold / . reform to help lower barriers to 
capital formation. 


“In 1975, Bethlehem’s 
earnings after taxes: 


IS) were only 4.8% of | 
LO revenues: | 























































The average 
investment to 










































it comes out the 
me. The private sector — busi- 














create new ones. And that 

means business must find the 
money to do it. 

_ How many future jobs? 

_ Right now, America needs 







business payrolls. 


< But there’s also 
the challenge of & 


a i yy 
growing y Mi 
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How you can help | The taxwriting commitiees ofthe | costs of pollution contro! facilities Senators and Congressman. 









gearup the | US. Congress are studying the in the year they are incurred, For a free copy of the folder, 
American economy subject of “Capital Formation” (4) eliminate the double taxation “Project Mainspring—with your. 
Here are four tax mzasures which | Of corporate profits paid out as help it can wind up the American: 
we believe the Congress should dividends. economy again,’ write: Public 
enact to encourage industrial If you agree that revisions in Affairs Dept, Room 476-A, 
expansion and to create jobs: present Federal tax laws are Bethiehem Stee! Corp. 


(1) five-year capital recovers needed to provide the additional Bethiehem, PA T8016: 
system, (2) 12% permanent invest- | capital for more and better jobs, ee 
ment tax credit, (3) write-offofthe | we ask you to tell that to your 
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ANAMA CANAL 


On the bridge of a ship moving 
‘ough the Panama Canal, you can see 
n Lake high above and then feel 
ocks by the Atlantic Ocean elevate 
up to it and later drop you down 
m it on the Pacific side. The experi- 
e conjures up all the schoolbook 
es about the American Army Engi- 
rs. who succeeded where Ferdinand 
Lesseps of the Suez Canal had 
j; wiping out the malaria that had 
ghtered his men, devising the sys- 
} of marvelous locks to take the 
lace of his useless ditch. 
fhe Canal is the last splinter of 
idy Roosevelt’s Big Stick. The Canal 
n engineering marvel, but it is also a 


uilding the Panama Canal 


REPORTS 
COMMENT 


colonial anachronism. To feel that, you 
must leave the bridge of the ship and 
sit in magistrate’s court in Balboa, capi- 
tal of the U.S. Canal Zone. 


“In perpetuity” 


I listened one morning to the Ameri- 
can judge who, with his white hair and 
resonant though gentle voice, looked 
and sounded like Lewis Stone playing 
the judge in the old Andy Hardy mov- 
ies. The judge was lecturing a sev- 
enteen-year-old Panamanian after con- 
victing him of driving in the Zone 
without a license. The judge was ex- 
plaining why the government required a 
license and tested people to see if they 
were fit to drive. I shifted the scene in 
my imagination to Rhodesia, where 


judges, bearing the white man’s burden, 
try to civilize the primitive black, and 
could find no difference. The boy wa: 
fined $10. 

Under a 1903 treaty with Panama 
the United States owns the fifty-mile. 
long Panama Canal and runs a zone o 
five miles’ width on each side of the Ca» 
nal. The treaty, according to its terms, 
lasts “in perpetuity.” For all practica 
purposes, the Zone is a sovereign par 
of the United States, and the U.S. gov 
ernment has the right to arrest, try, and. 
punish all Panamanians who break th 
law inside it. 

The United States thus holds colonial. 
power over a 500-square-mile slab of. 
territory that cuts Panama in two. This: 
arrangement is so anachronistic that 
even the U.S. State Department agrees. 
it must come to an end. American and 
Panamanian negotiators are close to 
agreement on a new treaty that would: 
give Panama jurisdiction over the Zone. 
in three years. and control of the Canal 
in twenty-five years. But talk of a new. 
treaty has provoked strong opposition in” 
the U.S. Congress, which must approve 
it. As a result, the negotiators are mark- 
ing time, waiting for this year’s presi-. 
dential elections to pass before offering 
a new treaty. But there is no certainty. 
that Congress will accept it, even in: 
quieter post-election times. 

It is hard to strip emotion from the 
problem. Representative Daniel Flood, 
Democrat of Pennsylvania, the leader of. 
those in Congress who oppose the 
change, insists that the Canal and the 
Zone are as much a part of America as. 
the lands bought from Mexico in: the 
Gadsden Purchase. An American pilo 
taking a ship through the Canal o 
turned to me on the bridge 





Imim§ate FOmurioni... 


t takes more than technology, too. It takes 
noney—a great deal of it—to control air 
ind water pollution, make it safer for 
mployees to do their jobs, improve the 

quality and safety of products and, at the 
same time, conserve our nation’s energy. 


Since 1970, we at Allied Chemical have 
spent $125 million on environmental 
hardware alone. Nearly 500 Allied Chemical 

employees now work to upgrade safety, 
health and environmental conditions at our 

150 plant locations. Over the next three 

years we will commit about $140 million, 
12 percent of our capital spending, to 
environmental betterment. It’s a big job 
‘and much remains to be accomplished. 

But our purpose and policy are to do the 
_right thing. We are not alone in this. A 
survey of 130 chemical companies 
shows they will spend $2.4 billion between 
1975 and 1977 to protect our country’s 

environment. 


Where do we and other companies get the 
money to pay for this work? We rely on 
ofits. With adequate profits we can 
in nce our ev rol ents) provenen 


dividend to stockholders. And we can pay 
millions in taxes that help support all 
kinds of governmental programs. Without: 
adequate profits, we can do none of thesi 
things. 


In a period when profits are more 
necessary than ever, they are far from 
adequate. A recent survey showed 
Americans think the average manufacturing 
corporation makes more than 30 cents 
profit on every sales dollar. In fact, the 
average in 1974 was about 5 cents. 


Business can and will do the environmental 
job expected of it. But it’s going to take 
more profits—not magic—to do the job. 


Allied 
Chemical 


Where Profits Are For People : 


if you 'd like to learn more about Allied Chemical and how 
we're putting profits to work, please write to P.O. Box 2245R 
Morristown, New Jersey 07960. 


© 1976 AHied Chemical Corporation 

















part of the American way of life.” 
amanians, of course, see the Canal 
different emotions. Dr. Jorge H- 
, a Panamanian treaty negotiator. 
aid, “Panama wants a Panamanian 
-operated by Panamanians for the 
of Panamanians.” 

nama is a tiny country, slightly 
er than South Carolina, with a 
lation of only 1.6 million. It has a 
-natural resource—its geography. 
Isthmus of Panama is the narrow- 
retch of land in the Western Hem- 
ere between the Atlantic and Pacific 
ans. All Panama’s history is tied to 
geography. The Spaniards moved 
d and silver from South America 
ss the isthmus by mule to galleons 
ting in the Caribbean Sea to carry 
precious metal to Spain. In the 
teenth century, the Forty-Niners 
ibled through the isthmus on foot, 
anoe, and finally by rail to reach 
ornia. Since its opening in 1914, 
nal has made Panama the main 
è between the two oceans for com- 
| shipping in peacetime and for 
.S. Navy in times of military 
















































nama has benefited from its re- 
e. Its economy depends on the Ca- 
The U.S. government estimates that 
nama earns almost $200 million a 
in direct and indirect income. The 
nal accounts for one fourth of Pan- 
a’s gross domestic product and one 
ird of its foreign exchange earnings. 
oubtedly because of the Canal, the 
ited States gives Panama more for- 
ign aid per capita than we give to any 
r country in the world. Pan- 
anians have the third highest average 
ome in Latin America. Without the 
nal, many Americans insist, Panama 
uld be just another impoverished ba- 
republic. 

But, unlike the Arabs and their oil or 
Canadians and their forests or the 
mbians and their copper, the Pan- 
anians have no control at all over 
natural resource. Panama cannot 
he Canal or license it or set its tolls 
direct it or take it over, for the Ca- 
American. 

This peculiar arrangement comes out 
-peculiar episode in American his- 
In 1903, Colombia. which then 
atrolled the territory that was to be- 
me the country of Panama. refused to 
treaty with the United States al- 














































ing a canal across the isthmus. A 





the issue. The United States rushed a 
warship to Panama, recognized the new 
country immediately, and negotiated a 
treaty. 

There have always been suspicions 
about the Amecvican role in the rebel- 
lion. President Theodore Roosevelt 
wrote years later, “I took the Canal 
Zone and let Congress debate.” That 
may have beem an exaggeration, but 
there is no doubt that the United States 
insured Panama’s independence against 
any attempt at suppression by Co- 
lombia. 

The man who negotiated the treaty 
with Teddy Roosevelt’s secretary of 
state, John Hay was not a Panamanian 
at all. The country had barely come 
into existence. The task of negotiating 
with the United States fell to Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla, a representative of the 
French company that had tried under 
the leadership of De Lesseps to dig a 
canal across the isthmus in the nine- 
teenth century. Bunau-Varilla was less 
concerned about the independence and 
sovereignty of Panama than about pro- 
tecting his outfit’s investment. To head 
off any opposition to the treaty in the 
U.S. Senate, Eunau-Varilla gave the 
Americans even more than they had 
asked, including the right to run the 
Zone in perpetwity, as if it were a col- 
ony. There ave no monuments to 
Bunau-Varilla ia Panama today. 

Resentment against the treaty festered 
in Panama and then erupted in violent 
rioting in 1964. Four American soldiers 
and about twenty Panamanians died in the 
fighting. At one point the Americans 
fired into crowds on the street that sep- 
arates the Zone from Panama City. 
That street, then called Fourth of July 
Avenue by the Americans. is now called 
Avenue of the Martyrs by the Pan- 
amanians. The riots forced the U.S. 
government to recognize the need for 
something more modern than the impe- 
rialist 1903 treaty. Negotiations for a 
new treaty began in 1964. But they 
have started and stalled again and again 
for more than a decade. 


Company town 


The main aim of the Panamanians, 
of course, is to rid their country of the 
colonial enclave. The U.S. Canal Zone 
has a population of 40,000. of whom 
25,000 are U.S. servicemen and their 
dependents living on fourteen military 
installations. Their life is much like that 








the Zone comprises 10,000 
almost all white, and 5000 P 
amanians, almost all black. They: 
the Zone its special atmosphere. 

The American civilians are rath 
touchy about their life, resentful tha 
many journalists have come down 
the last few years to write about th 
lonial atmosphere. One journali 
cliché that irks the Americans is a 
scription of their “manicured lawns’ 
contrast to the squalor of the Panam 
City slums just outside the Zone. O 
my first trip to Panama, almost eve 
American brought up the lawns ina 
conversation with me. 

“I hope you are not going to wr 
one of those articles about the we 
ordered Zone with its manicur 
lawns,” said an American who work 
for the commissary. “People get ou 
something what they put into it. T 
Panamanians don’t put anything 
That’s why Panama looks so rotten.” 
canal pilot said, “Please don’t tal 
about manicured lawns in your articles 
We ought to let them grow weeds so 
could be more like Panama.” An offi 
cial of the Panama Canal Compa 
said, “The only reason our lawns. i 
manicured is that we cut them to kee 
out the mosquitoes,” 

On first glance, the lawns do seem 
useful symbol. They give the Zone thi 
image of an ordered, efficient, health 
island of American life within a dis 
ordered, inefficient tropical country. Af 
ter a closer look, however, the nea 
lawns fade as an image. There is ni 
doubt that the U.S. Canal Zone is or 
dered and efficient. But it is also au 
thoritarian, restricted, out of date an 
out of step, sterile, racist, and un 
healthy. It is a strange brand of colo 
nialism and a strange advertisement for 
the United States. The image of mani- | 
cured lawns hardly does the Canal 
Zone justice: the Americans there are 
right about that, but for the wrong rea 
sons. ; 

The Americans do not live inä 
grand, privileged way, as did British or 
French settlers in the old colonies of 
Africa or as whites do now in Rhodesia. 
Life in the Canal Zone for an Ameri 
can is more like life in a company 
town. It is a company town, howevei 
where the company is the United State 
government and the governor is a ge 
eral from the Army C “Orps of Engi 
“This. is. an unus 
an. American: doci 





















































































Nothing is a more welcome gift 
@) than a good bottle of wine. ; 
On the other hand, nothing 

| may be more welcome than a 
=i bad one. 

But amidst all the choices, how 
| does one pick a wine that will get 
an “Ahhhh” instead of “Arghhhh’ 

French wine is the way. But 

| even French wine can be a jungle. 
There are thousands gw 
_ of chateaus, hundreds of 
shippers, a dozen different 
| vintage years — all in all, 
l || perhaps a million different 
< == fta bottles from which to 
ene 7 = choose...what? 
We'd like to suggest you choose Grande Marque. 
Grande Marque is a fine vintage French wine, consistent 
from year to year. It comes from Bordeaux, that small part of 
France that produces more great wines than the A ce 
rest of the world combined. 
You'll find a large gold seal (literally a grande 
marque) on the label that makes the bottle easy to 
‘spot. And the name is easy to say — just pronounce p 
it “Grand Mark” T tonadi 
There’s a red and a white and the price is right. itme < 
Grande Marque is a wine youll be glad you gave. 
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zed welfare state under a military 
orship, and they like it.” 
utenant General Dennis P. 
ffe, the commander of the U. S. 
rmy’s southern command, outranks the 
vernor of the Canal Zone, Major Gen- 
Harold R. Parfitt. Their lines of com- 
d; however, are distinct; Governor 
tt. reports to the secretary of the 
my. not to General McAuliffe. But as a 
ctical matter, General McAuliffe, 
e he is responsible for defense of the 
nal; ‘presumably would run the Zone 
a defense emergency. 
Besides supplying ordinary govern- 
nt services like police, firemen, 
. schools, and post offices, the 
S.. bureaucracy operates stores and 
vie theaters, sells Christmas trees, 
ns'a railroad, rents houses, provides 
medical care, and publishes a 
paper. The government even mar- 
‘its. own brand of products such as 
milk, and matches. 
ie Americans are paid more than 
would earn working in equivalent 
for the federal government in the 
ed States, and their rents are lower 
> they would be in the United 
But, in return, the Americans 
up their right to make decisions for 
‘community in which they live. Deci- 
ns are made by the general and his 
reaucrats. There are elected civic 
uncils to advise the governor, but 
vare ornaments, not agencies of de- 
ion and power. 
The bureaucracy intrudes into a good 
eal of everyday life. A Zonian, as resi- 
dents of the Zone are called, needs to 
et government approval if he wants to 
aint his walls any color but white. The 
overnment selects the movies that will 
e shown in the subsidized theaters. Zo- 
ians cannot own land or build homes; 
ost rent houses that come out of a 
overnment mold—pale and dull 
poden cottages or huge blocks of con- 
rete on stilts. 
the government commissaries supply 
ë civilians with food, clothing, shoes, 
rniture, and appliances at American 
ces, which makes for a substantial 
ings over prices in Panama. The mil- 
personnel enjoy the further advan- 
of PX prices. There are weekend 
red-tag specials at the commissaries 
make them seem more like stores in 
ie United States. But there is a big dif- 
ference. Within the Canal Zone, bu- 
































































ucrats select the brands and fashions 


for a dissatisfied customer is to head 
for Panama and pay much more. This 
causes some grumbling, particularly 
among women who feel that the bu- 
reaucrats could do a better job in fash- 
ion selection. But most Americans still 
look on the commissaries as one of 
their great privileges. 

The town of Balboa, the adminis- 
trative center of the Zone. resembles a 
somnolent, motionless, noiseless Missis- 
sippi town in August. Except curing the 
weekend shopping hours. few people 
walk on the sidewalks during the mid- 
day heat. Balboa has an elaborate array 
of traffic and pedestrian lighis, and a 
visitor feels like a fool waiting amid the 
palm trees in the glorious sunlight for 
the signal to change when there isn’t a 
car in sight. Nevertheless, the visitor 
waits, either out of respect for the 
mores of this out-of-date community or 
out of fear of its efficient pelice with 
their traffic tickets. “Its a funay thing,” 
said the American doctor. “Some 
people drive like filthy pigs in Panama. 
But once they cross into the Zone, they 
drive like lambs.” In Panama, a motor- 
ist locks his car; in Balboa, he does 
nol. 


“Gold” and “silver” 


The Camal Zone is a racial embar- 
rassment. During construction days, the 
U.S. government hired 45,000 contract 
laborers, mostly blacks from the West 
Indies. Few blacks left when the Canal 
was finished in 1914. They stayed on to 
help run the Canal or work im Panama. 
Their chilcren cid the same. 

A caste system developed im the Ca- 
nal Zone. hidden somewhat by code 
words. The U.S. government, at first, 
paid American citizens in gold coin, 
others in silver. The pay windows were 
marked “gold” and “silver.” Before 
long. everything else was labeled that 
way. These were “gold” and “silver” 
toilets and “gold” and “silver” counters 
at the post office and “gold” and “sil- 
ver” housing and, later, “gold” and “sil- 
ver” schools. “Gold” and “silver” were 
code for white and black. and remained 
so until the terminology was officially 
abolished in 1947. 

But the end of “gold” ard “silver” 
did not mean an end to segregation. 
Zone officials amply found sew termi- 
nology and new tortuous reasoning. Un- 
der a strange interpretation of law, the 
U.S. government runs the Canal Zone 
as if it were sovereign in all matters. ex- 






citizenship. But a child born in 
Zone of black West Indian parents. 
not. He is considered Panamanian. 

As a result, the black descendan 
the West Indians now go to “Li 
American” schools in the Zone u 
the official rationale that they are Par 
amanian citizens in need of learning 
Spanish language and culture. Their ¢ 
reer advancement is blocked becaus 
more than a thousand jobs on the. 
nal are considered security position 
that must be filled by Americans. T 
blacks also live in “Latin-American 
communities. The official excuse is that 
there is not enough housing in th 
“U.S.” communities to take care 
Americans, let alone foreigners. 

Segregation is so blatant in the Zon 
that the U.S. government has finally de 
cided to do something about it. In No 
vember 1975, the current governo 
General Harold R. Parfitt, announc 
plans to reduce the number of security 
positions, phase out the Latin-America 
schools, and merge the American an 
foreign communities. His plans òi 
housing, however, were so vague as t 
ensure continued segregation of th 
communities for some time. In an 
case, the easing of segregation a fey 
years before the planned transfer of thi 
Zone to Panama will hardly wipe ou 
the long colonial record, 

There is tension in the Canal Zone 
these days. The American civilians are 
adept at lobbying Congress; they sen 
congressmen exaggerated tales about in 
Justice and communist inroads in Pań- 
ama. The response from Congress. has. 
heartened them at times, but it has not 
removed their uncertainty. The Ameri 
cans fear that, under a new treaty, cor- 
rupt and inefficient policemen will walk- 
their streets, that strange Latin-Ameri- 
can legal procedures will imperil them. 
in courts, that crime will come to the 
Canal Zone, that their children wii 
have inferior schools, that Panamanian. _ 
postal clerks will delay their mail, that. 
their cost of living will go up, that they. ~ 
will lose their jobs and their retirement. 
benefits, that the Canal will be run ine 
chaos, that they will lose pride in their 
work. 

Douglas C. Schmidt. the president of 
one of the Zone’s civic councils, has. 
been acting as a spokesman for the Zo- 
nians. The thirty-nine-year-old Schmidt 
his wife, and their gr ls old dau 
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We have aiwayet been a nation more deal by the year 2076. We want you Or, if those iene don't appeal to 

erested in the promise of the to tell us what you think those you, pick one that does. 

uture than in the events cf thepast. changes should be. 
Please note that all ideas submitted 

ere at Atlantic Richfield we see What do you envision as the best shall become public property with- 

he future as an exciting time. The | way to solve our energy problems? out compensation and free of any 

est of times. And we know that all restriction or use and disclosure. 
us can achieve a spiencid future Should we have a universal ; 


lanning for it now. language? 
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y: “Its American. But rather than 
g an echo in the dark. I am trying 
o do the best I can to shape our des- 
yas best we can. I want us to get the 
t deal we can from a treaty.” 
Schmidt said, “We're very fearful of 
ving under another system. I know 
ther Americans overseas do. But we 
me here knowing that we were going 
i: live as we would in the United 
s. The Bill of Rights would prevail 
€. You can really get on the flag- 
ng kick on this one. But it’s the big 
sue.” There have been hints that the 
uthors of the new treaty might try to 
alm the Americans by allowing for pri- 
até guards around their homes. But 
‘anamanian police would still have ju- 
diction. 

hmidt also wants the U.S. govern- 
t to promise to place American ca- 
l workers in similar jobs in the 
ited States if they leave the Zone. 
rhaps from fear of encouraging an 
us of skilled canal workers, the 
government has not made such a 
se So far. 

‘A promise like this,” Schmidt said, 
uld result in an immediate easing of 
sion. You cannot believe how much 
ay and night tension we live under 
w. Should we leave? Should we stay? 
ow will it be? The fact that we are in 
mbo has put a tremendous strain on 

















































“While Americans in the Zone are 
nse, many Panamanians outside the 
ne are impatient. “We are trying very 
ard,” said Vice President Gerardo 
Gonzalez, in a recent interview. “to 
keep emotions under control.” When 
ecretary of State Henry Kissinger and 
Panama’s Foreign Minister Juan A. 
Tack signed an agreement of principles 
for a new treaty in February 1974. 
many Panamanians expected a treaty in 
year or so. That has not happened. 
figadier General Omar Torrijos. the 
ian who runs Panama as chief of state, 
as. made it clear that he is now willing 
wait until after the American. elec- 
ons in November. Torrijos obviously 
oes not want any violence that might 
ripple the Canal. or hinder Panama’s 
hances of taking it over peacefully in a 
uarter of a century. 

“A peaceful solution depends a good 
deal on Torrijos’ control of tempers. 


























Torrijos is popular in the countryside. 
but disliked both by leftist students and 
by the conservative business commu- 
nity, He took ever in a 1968 coup that 
ended sixty-five years of rule by the 
Spanish-descended oligarchy known as 
the rabiblancos, or “white tails,” in Pan- 
ama. The coup was a kind of social 
revolution, wih Torrijos personifying 
the masses of mestizos who make up 
most of the population. 

Torrijos is & shy country man who 
speaks Spanish with rural accents and 
gestures. There is no doubt about his 
support in the countryside. While on a 
visit to Mexico in 1969, Torrijos was 
ousted by a coup in Panama City. He 
immediately flew by private plane to 
the western town of David and led a 
march of peasants and loyal soldiers to 
the capital. Tke coup leaders caved in 
quickly. 

Torrijos, however, has his troubles in 
Panama City. Businessmen and profes- 
sionais think of him with contempt as a 
country bumpkin. They also chafe un- 
der his govern nent’s abolition of politi- 
cal parties and restriction of liberties. In 
January, the business community staged 
a short strike in protest against the gov- 
ernment’s deportation of eleven promi- 
nent businessmen on charges of sub- 
version. 

The leftists believe that Torrijos is 
too soft on the Canal, and too suscep- 
tible to Ameriean pressures. They attack 
the United States as a way of attacking 
him. In September 1975. Secretary Kis- 
singer, in an evident slip of the tongue, 
said, “The United States must maintain 
the right. unilaterally. to defend the Ca- 
nal for an indefinite future, or for a 
long future.” The word “unilaterally” 
contradicted a | the assurances of chief 
American negotiator Ellsworth Bunker 
that, under a rew treaty. Panama would 
share defense of the Canal. Despite a 
quick State Department retraction, the 
Kissinger statement angered the Pan- 
amanians. A few hundred university 
students demcnstrated in front of the 
U.S. Embassy, throwing rocks that 
broke two hundred windowpanes. There 
are still “Yanki, go home” signs in 
front of the Embassy. 

The students obviously were intent on 
embarrassing Torrijos as much as the 
U.S. government. Officials of both 
countries now fear an attempt by stu- 
dents to invace the Zone in a demon- 
stration that would provoke a con- 
frontation between Panamanians and 
Americans. That might upset the neat 





Democratic nomination for U. 










Kissinger’s statement angerec 
Panama government so much tha 
published a report on the negotiati 
the only reliable document desc 
what a new treaty may be like. Ace 
ing to the Panama government, the 
gotiators have agreed that three’ 
after the signing of a new treat 
U.S. Canal Zone government w 
disappear and Panama would take. ov 
Jurisdiction of the Zone, ending colonia 
rule. The negotiators, according to 
ama, also have agreed that Pan 
would join the United States in runnin 
and defending the Canal for the du 
tion of the treaty. probably twenty-1 
years, and take over the Canal by its: 
after that. On defense the United Sta 
would evidently be the senior part 
under the treaty. 

The main areas of disagreement, 
cording to Panama, are military. T 
United States wants its right of defensi 
to extend for at least another twenty 
five years beyond the expiration of t 
treaty, perhaps for an indefinite peric 
The United States armed forces, whic 
now use the Canal Zone as the hea 
quarters for their southern comman 
also want to keep their fourteen bas 
in the Zone during the first twenty-fiv 
years. Panama insists that three shou 
be enough. 

It is fairly obvious that the dis 
agreements represent more of a disput 
between the Department of State and 
the Pentagon than between the Ame 
can and Panamanian negotiators. The 
are. however, indications that the Pent 
gon is easing its hard-line stand on 
these defense issues. Much, of course. 
depends on whether the Pentagon con 
siders the Canal—and the Zonë--a co 
venience or a vital strategic necessity. 

Since they do not fit into the 1000 
foot by 110-foot locks, the thirteen air 
craft carriers of the U. S. Navy canno 
transit the Canal. The 106 U. S. nuclea 
submarines can fit in the locks, and 
sometimes do go through the Canal, bu 
the Navy does not like to expose the 
submarines for the five to six hours tha 
a trip through the Canal takes.. As 
Navy spokesman puts it, “The silent se 
vice likes to be silent.” 

Nevertheless, the Canal, in the view 
of American military officials, does have 
strategic value. Admiral Elmo R. Zum- 
walt, Jr., the former chief of naval 
erations and now a candidate 















































































out on taste.” 


“Switching to a low ‘tar’ cigarette - 
is no piece of cake if you’re a menthol 
smoker like me. There just are not _ 
many low ‘tar’ menthols to choose 
from that taste good. : 

“So I was surprised when I tasted- 
Doral Menthol. A terrific taste, 
and 7 milligrams less ‘tar’ than my 
old brand. That adds up to 140 mg. 
less ‘tar’ a pack —for me 980 mg. 
less ‘tar’ a 
week...on = 
my Doral 
Diet.” 


YNOLDS TOBACTO 10. 


Menthol or Regular. 





Warning: The Sureeon General Has Determined 


hat Cigarette Smoking Is Dengerous to Your Health. MENTHOL: 13 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, 


FILTER: 14 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. oer cigarette, FTC Report SEP 











no longer has a two-ocean navy. 
y the Congress on defense bud- 
have reduced us to a one-ocean 
_In case of a war. the United 
would have to abandon the west- 
-Pacific and concentrate on the At- 
“Everything we have would have 
moved from the Pacific to the At- 
ic. Some ships could not go through 
canal. But all other ships would 
lot of time by using the Canal.” 
ut this does not mean the Pentagon 
poses a new treaty. Its position is that 
ew treaty is acceptable so long as it 
rantees American military use of the 
I. 
e Panamanian view is that the 
tegic importance of the Canal has 
n exaggerated. The Panamanians 
tend that, in these days of nuclear 
pons, the Canal does not dominate 
entagon’s strategic thinking. “If the 
al really was vital to the United 
* said Dr. Carlos Lopez-Guevara, 
of the Panamanian negotiators, “we 
dn’t have a chance.” 











































ers of the myth 







e issue narrows down to Congress. 
‘Vietnam debacle has provoked 
i€ congressmen. to hang on to old 
hs of American power with a ven- 
nce. The Canal is one of the glories 
at old mythology. In 1974, a group 
thirty-seven senators, enough to 
k ratification of a treaty, sponsored 
Solution demanding that the govern- 

at. “in no way cede, dilute. “forfeit, 
egotiate, or transfer any of these sov- 

ign rights [in the Canal and its 




















n June 1975. the House, by a vote of 
¿to 164, passed an amendment deny- 
g funds to “negotiate the surrender or 
linguishment of United States rights 
the Panama Canal.” The denial of 
nds was taken out by a Senate~House 
ference committee, but the vote was 
lear warning of trouble ahead. Al- 
ugh only the Senate would have to 
fy the treaty, the House would have 
approve any transfer of property, 
has the Canal, under the terms of 
























hese congressional postures may 
¢ by 1977. If not, the future is not 
sant to contemplate. The Tejection 
treaty in Congress would give Gen- 
ral Torrijos little choice but to unleash 
olence as a way of persuading Ameri- 
cans that the Canal is not worth hold- 

ig. His action would receive wide- 


“would then force the spectacle of Amer- 





ican troops killirg Panamanians in de- 
fense of a ridiculous and out-of-date 
colonial enclave. It would be an ugly, 
bloody, and shameful chapter in a story 
that had such a romantic beginning. 
—STANLEY MEISLER 





BRUSSELS 


Toward sunset, the giant lion monu- 
ment atop the hillock turns shadowy. 
But still, standimg next to it, one has 
enough light to survey the silent, well- 
tended farmland, and to recall that 
here, on June 18, 1815, Napoleon Bona- 
parte threw a last army of 125,000 men 
into desperate tattle against the forces 
commanded by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The ba:tle turned into a rout 
for the French, and Napoleon fled back 
to Paris. his dream of conquering Eu- 
rope shattered oace and for all. 

Today. a mie down the highway, 
stands a monument to a new invasion— 
but this one is peaceful, quiet, success- 
ful. and, among a goodly number, even 
welcome. It is a Baskin-Robbins 31 Fla- 
vors ice cream shop. and this early Sat- 
urday evening. t is filled with deliber- 
ating American children and their 
moms and pops. The shopping center in 
which it stands and the housing devel- 
opments around it make this area look 
like an affluent suburb outside St. Louis 
or Chicago. not the Belgian village of 
Waterloo. just thirty minutes from down- 
town Brussels, zhe capital of Belgium. 





Capital of Europe 


Historic Waterloo and the neighbor- 
ing suburb of Rhodes St. Genese are 
known as the American ghetto. homes 
for the families of thousands of man- 
agers who have come across to run the 
European subsidiaries of American mul- 
tinational firms. Their presence is fur- 
ther transformirg rainy Brussels into the 
headquarters city for the Continent, in- 
deed. as is now being recognized, the 
capital of Europe. Belgium has had two 
previous goes at this role: it was the 
center of the realms of Charlemagne. 
who was invesied as Emperor of the 
West by Pope Leo IH in the year 800, 
and Brussels wes the capital for Charles 
V. the Holy Roman Emperor who 
reigned over nuch of Europe from 
1515 to his abcication in 1555, Neither 
episode outlasted the man. 





of its reign is not immediately i 
Not long ago, the Parisian daily Lei 
ro sadly concluded: “The idea of 
day taking away from Brussels. the 
of ‘Capital of Europe’ can hardly bi 
taken seriously anymore.” Overlapp 
circles of diplomats, businessmen, mil 
tary officials, international civil servan 
and journalists have come to liv 
Brussels, not as the capital of Belgiu 
but as the headquarters city for the 
Europe. These resident foreigners, 
their families, number 100,000 people 
almost 10 percent of Brussels’ total po 
ulation; up to 35,000 of them are 
American. oe 

Yet Brussels’ prominence seems äl- 
most accidental, the result of default. . 
good deal of European energy, wit 
considerable American support, 
into the construction of the Europear 
Coal and Steel Community after Worl 
War I]. The Community in turn. be 
came the Common Market, which: i 
the 1960s got into the habit of callin 
itself the European Economic Commu 
nity and of late, more ambitiously, th 
European Community. If only Euro 
could be united in some way, it. wa’ 
thought by those weary and exhaust 
after two wars, then it would have 
market large enough to support pros 
perity and so avoid the discontents t 
led to war; in particular, the histori 
enmity between France and Germany 
might at last be laid to rest. Since Br 
ain was not among the first six mem 
bers, and the headquarters could hardl 
be in Paris or Bonn without raisin 
questions as to who was bossing whom 
Brussels, which is more or less in: th 
center of everything, was a compromi 
choice. 

Today, the European Communit 
is run out of a triangular glass sky 
scraper, five minutes from the heart o 
the city, populated by that polyglot. 
breed of international civil servants 
called Eurocrats. 

As one index of exactly how serious! 
Americans take the European Commu- 
nity (or at least how easy it is to get to” 
Brussels from Paris or Bonn), the New 
York Times has not yet seen fit to 
tablish a permanent bureau in Brussels 
depending instead upon a capable 
young stringer. But the Times, along 
with the news magazines and the Was 
ington Post, may be forced to establish 
full-time bureaus when the legislati 










































































It was not uatil the 1960s that. Brus- -Parli 


That fect should make things easy for you. 
Not only in choosing your airline. but in putting 
your trip together. And enjoying it. 

To Europe by the end of spring. well be the 
only U.S. airline flying o/y big. comfortable 747s 
across the North Atlantic. 

If voure going to be crossing the wide 
Pacific. well have nothing but comfort for you 
there. too. Every flight will be a 747 

When we go to Tokyo from Los Angeles and 

New York. we use our new 747 SP. Which gives 
us (and vou) the only non-stops to Japan from 







See your travel agent. 





those cities. Which also, naturally, results in the 
fastest flight to Tokyo from those cities. 

At Pan Am, you don't pay a penny extra for 
having the world’s largest fleet of 747s at vour 
beck and call. 

And speaking of calling. why not call your 

ravel agent. 

Hell give vou our schedules and work out 
vour trip with you. And most likely that won't cost 
you a penny extra either. 


PAN AM. 


America's airline to the world. 
















all price to pay for 

such an important part 
of your life. 

~ How small is small? 
-< Well, of all the prices listed in the U.S. Consumer Price 
ndex over the past five years. telephone service has risen 
ly about half as much as the Index.* 
We're the Independent telephone companies. the 


ompanies outside the Bell System which serve 27 million 
ones--and more than half the “telephone territory” 














en fighting the Battle of Costs as hard as you. 
ke Our earnings adequate. To attract iny estor 


nd to keepo our service a bargain. 


: The Independent 


ureau of abor Statistics. For more information write U.S. independent 
iation, 1801 K Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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BRUSSELS 
practice of holding its session: 
Strasbourg and in Luxembourg to 
isfy the respective French and Luxem 
bourgian national prides, and loc tes 
near its executive, in Brussels. 

There was another accident in 1966 
when President Charles de Gaull 
abruptly announced that he was with- 
drawing French military forces from 
NATO-and, in effect, telling NATO to | 
get out of France. “When a man asks 
you to leave his house, you don’t ar 
gue,” Lyndon Johnson said at the time, _ 
and NATO, till then headquartered in 
Paris, packed up and moved into a vast, 
ugly cluster of barracks-like buildings — 
near the Brussels airport, bringing thou- 
sands more officials, plus families, wit 
if. 
































“On the spot” 





While these official changes were go: 
ing on, there was also an unofficial mi 
gration to Brussels. By now, no one can - 
fail to know that multinational corpora- 
tions, primarily American, have come to 
play a great role both in the inter- 
national economy and in internationa 
politics. The beginning can be dated in 
the year 1867, when Singer established 
its first sewing machine factory in Ge : 
gow. - 

But the great explosion occurred in 
the post-World War II years. Condi- 
tions were right, and American manage- 
ment concluded that they could not. 
make their way in the world, partic- 
ularly in European markets, if they sim- 
ply exported from factories somewhere 
in the Middle West. By investing 
abroad, they could get around national 
(and EEC) tariff barriers, take advan- 
tage of lower-cost labor, and establish a 
physical presence in, and day-to-day fa- 
miliarity with, the European market. 
The bigger companies marched over-. 
seas, drawing suppliers and smaller. 
companies after them. 

As American companies big and 
small made their move, the book value 
of American multinational investment 
overseas rose from $7.2 billion in 1946- 
to $110 billion today—more than a third 
of it in Europe. Some studies suggest 
that 30 percent of all corporate profits 
in the United States now result from 
business abroad—a proportion higher, of 
course, for the multinationals. 
What does this mean in more c 













































































plants overseas. And that- Nabisco is 
happily. celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
ry of the arrival of Shredded Wheat 
on English breakfas: tables. But it was 
not until 1959 thet the maa who even- 
tually became chairman of Nabisco 
went to Europe bo figure out how the 
company could best break into the 
Common Marke: on a big way. He 
popped into food store after food store. 

















cookies and crackers. holed up for two 
days in a hotel room munching his way 
through the treats. and so arrived at the 
most likely marketing strategy. 

Many of the new American factories 
went into Belgium. and todzy 1600 U.S. 
“firms have some kind of presence in the 
country; upwards of 400 use Belgium as 
their European base. Brusse's is the Eu- 
-ropean home of over 150 of the very 
Jargest companies that can more prop- 
erly be called multinational, which gives 
it a few more than London has and al- 
o most four times as many as Paris. 
While Bank of America may, as it 
‘announces in its ads. have its “man on 
the spot” in huncreds of cities around 
the world. Brussels has become a par- 
ticular symbol for the internationaliza- 
tion of American business. Talk to busi- 
nessmen in. say, Houston or Dallas. and 
you will often come away with the im- 



















pression that Brussels occupies a more 
“prominent place in their mental geogra- 
“phy than does Chicago. That in turn 
“means that ambitious young managers 
are increasingly eager to get over to Eu- 
rope, often to Brussels. “Obviously 4 
man will want to come to Brussels if he 
wants to make his career in his com- 
pany's international divisions.” says 
«Charles Fagan. a partner in the Brussels 
office of the international management 
consultancy firm of Egon Zehnder. “But 
it’s also become clear that if a young 
man wants to move high in a com- 
panys general management back in the 
U.S., then he needs two te five y years’ 
«overseas business experience so that he 
“ean understand international business. 

and you have to have that understand- 

ing if your company is pth a good 
= deal of its sales overseas. Thus, n many 
“companies. a couple of years ene ina 
man’s mid-thirties uy Brusse's is seen as 
a key stepping-stone.” 

The experience changes these men in 
<a way that similar stops ia American 
cities would not. “If you've been here 
dong as] have. vou begin to see a 
inte nationalization of the Ameri- 
man.” observes Stephen 
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BRUSSELS 


edberg of Chemical Bank’s Brussels 
ce. “A lot of guys came over here in 
early 1960s. after Britain’s first bid 
the Common Market failed. They 

ed languages and customs, and 
y really are a new breed—maybe in 
gapore three years, Italy two years, 
e in Brussels four years. They under- 
nd what international business is all 
ut, They realize that you can’t suc- 
ly negotiate the same way with 
ians, Germans, and Russians. They 
ognize that what succeeds in one 
tket may fail for exactly the same 
sons in another.” 




















































ultinationals found increasing diffi- 
ty in holding on to their best young 
uropean managers. Many companies 
fused to treat their non-American ex- 
ulives as equal, with equal opportu- 
ity for advancement. Top jobs in Eu- 
ope are reserved for Americans. 
hite negroism” is the way one Bel- 
n executive put it. 

fhe problem persists in some com- 
és, helped along by the feeling that 
ericans have a monopoly on man- 
rial skills, and by a worry about loy- 
an assumption that an American 
t out from Pittsburgh or Detroit is 
re likely to see things the same way 
the president back home than is a 


Still, there has been a dramatic 
hange in the last half decade. For 
any reasons, including political, it is 
d to have nationals well represented 
oughout the company’s higher levels. 
can also be cheaper: add in all the 
ra costs of maintaining an American 
xeculive in Europe~—overseas allow- 
e, travel costs, housing allowance, 
is children’s school fees, tax adjust- 
lent programs—and you end up dou- 
ling his base salary. “Americans have 
ust become too expensive to send back 
nd forth across the Atlantic,” says Fa- 


oday, for instance, in Chemical 
ank’s Brussels office, among forty-two 
ployees, there is just one American. 
Monsanto’s nine thousand employ- 
es in Europe, just thirty-eight, at recent 
unt, were Americans, and not all in 
senior positions. “You see something 
that was unheard of a few years ago,” 
says one Monsanto executive. “There is 
ow a flow of Europeans back to the 
U.S. taking up jobs here. This is true 
integration. Of course it’s a little bit like 


-women in execuli 


nto the early 1970s, the American — 


‘positions; you can’t 
say they've achieved a position of nu- 
merical equality, but you see them 
more and more.” 

Nevertheless, power does ultimately 
reside at headquarters back in the 
States. It is the rare parent company that 
does not keep its eyes open to prevent the 
European subsidiary from getting too 
independent, frem operating too much 
as a separate company. 


Keeping in touch 


There are a number of reasons that 
American business has settled in Brus- 
sels. One is similar to that of the Euro- 
pean Community: Brussels is a neutral 
location. Most companies fear that if 
their office is im Paris or Bonn, it will 
seem to be their French or German 
subsidiary. rather than their European 
subsidiary. Rome is too out-of-the-way, 
and Italian society too chaotic—an unfa- 
vorable image made worse by the re- 
cent epidemic of kidnapping and by the 
electoral gains of the Communists. 

“Since we're small and have no nu- 
clear ambitions, we can’t be accused of 
being imperialist.” observes Pierre Van 
Alteren, mayor of the central section of 
Brussels. Geneva and Zurich used to be 
favored for similar reasons, but the 
Swiss have become increasingly un- 
friendly to foreigners, indeed making 
work permits for American nationals 
difficult to obtain. Switzerland also 
seems less central. Recently, General 
Electric moved its headquarters from 
Switzerland to Brussels. 

“There was a feeling in the company 
that Geneva wasn’t the business center 
that Brussels is,” says Sam Egbert, now 
established in a new European head- 
quarters in Brussels. “There is a large 
group of international, basically Ameri- 
can companies here, so that this does 
feel like the mainstream. We had also 
been considering London, but at that 
time, the Labour government was revis- 
ing its tax policies, and London looked 
less attractive. There are other reasons. 
We're in the nuclear business, and the 
European Community is here, and it is 
trying increasingly to give some direc- 
tion to the energy policies of its mem- 
bers. There are informal meetings from 
time to time. If we were in Paris or Ge- 
neva, it would be much more difficult 
to keep in touch. Personally. though, I 
prefer Geneva, because it is a prettier 
place.” 

Some might describe the European 


Community today as a Common. Mar- 








cessive. Belgian. governments. 








ket with an agricultural policy anc 
antitrust procedures. With that last. 
ture in mind, some companies: find 
particularly useful to be based in Brus 
sels, to keep track of what the Commu- 
nity is doing about big business. In ad- 
dition, the Community's presence, as. 
Charles Fagan explains, “makes Brus 
sels an awfully good source of informa 
tion not only for what is happening: i 
the offices of the Community but: also 
within the nine member. countries.” 

But this cohabitation leads to a cers) 
tain amount of suspicion. “The influ- 
ence of the multinationals is very 
strong, and they are lobbying very ef- 
fectively,” says Horst Seefeld, a Ger- 
man Social Democrat who also serves’ 
in the European Parliament. “Twos 
years ago, I was secretary of a Euros 
pean Parliament committee on the pro- 
duction and marketing of cosmetics... 
The proposal that we received from the 
European Commission in Brussels was 
the product of lobbying by the cosmet-) 
ics industry. Users of cosmetics were re- 
garded as little more than animals to be ©- 
used for testing. We criticized the report 
as being against the interest of the con- 
sumers. We have watched what. has 
been going on, and we have recently re 
ceived a third draft which is muc 
nearer to the interests of the consumers. 
But we have to keep watching. Very 
carefully.” 

London has run an effective chal- 
lenge to Brussels as a center, helped 
along by the fact that Americans gener- 
ally find it much easier to speak English 
than French. While London still re- : 
mains the Continents banking center 
and the home of the rather unsteady 
Eurocurrency market, in recent years it 
has lost a great deal of its attraction: 
The quality of services and life has de- 
teriorated, rents have skyrocketed, vio- 
lence associated with Northern Ireland 
has increased, and U.S. companies 
hardly want to establish themselves in 
what looks like an unstable economic, 
and political environment. The mere 
mention of British trade unions will 
arouse a frothing Pavlovian reaction. 
from senior American managers. To. | 
make matters worse, the Labour gov- 
ernment has toyed with changes in the- 
tax law that would remove that wonder- 
ful opportunity for .foreigners to pay. 
much less in taxes which had attracted 
a great many foreign firms to the: 
United Kingdom. 

Belgium, on the other hand, has ener- 
getically wooed foreign companies 
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“not be revived, began in 1959 to 
de'a whole host of tax incentives, 
» and subsidies to attract foreign 
tment. The bulk of it has been 
fican—$2.5 billion since 1959, $300 
ion in 1974 alone. There are also 
e very nice tax deals for individual 
oyees, A foreign executive pays tax 
only 70 percent of his income—50 
cent if he travels outside Belgium at 
st 50. percent of the time. A typical 
,000. salary so taxed, plus perhaps an 
litional $2000 in benefits and over- 
allowances, would provide a most 
mfortable existence—although the cost 
iving is somewhat higher in Brussels 
in. Chicago. Recently, the Belgian 
ernment began to toy with the idea 
nceeling the tax “vacation” for an 
utive who has been in Brussels for 
- years. ITT, which happens to be 
second largest industrial employer 
Belgium, thereupon made known 
t-was considering moving its Euro- 
“headquarters to Nice; other com- 
s$ vocally registered their com- 
$: and the Belgian government 
uded that this change was perhaps 
all ill-advised. 
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ere are a number of other features 
make Brussels attractive. The air 
nections are good; one can fly into 
issels from almost anywhere in 
ope in an hour and a half, although 
‘take another hour for one’s bag- 
ige to appear at Brussels’ overworked 
ort. Of extreme importance, al- 
ugh often overlooked by those 
in the United States, is the fact that 
telephone system is excellent. There 
vast amount of inexpensive office 
‘ein the center of town, but one can 
be on the outskirts of the city in 
n or twenty minutes. There is also 
ity of housing for executives, tailored 
\merican tastes, which means adequate 
set space as well as freezers and 
es that would seem oversized to Eu- 
gans. The city satisfies American 
es in other ways as well: wives of 
culives quickly learn about Eddie's 
Market, where they can buy the 
ican cuts to which they are accus- 





































hat all this means is that Brussels is 
more comfortable city to live in than 
visit. “Brussels is still a provincial 


their old iron and steel industry 


mits Mayor Van Alteren, 
that some foreigners prefer to spend 
their weekends in other cities more 
modern.” The aty does have a good 
deal in the way of music and art. and is 
becoming mereasingly famous for its 
restaurants—the Villa Lorraine, situated 
in a park at the end of the Avenue 
Louise, is the ‘rst restaurant outside 
France to receive three stars from the 
Guide Michelin. 

The invasion bas had its unfortunate 
aspects. A great aumber of lovely eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century buildings 
have been razed in the last ten years to 
make way for glass office buildings. 
“There is no dovbt that the building of 
these office buildings did not make the 
city more beautiful.” says Mayor Van 
Alteren, whose own offices are in an 
elegant old town hall. The property 
speculators—many of them English 
companies rumo-ed to be funnels for 
Arab oil money~overbuilt: a very large 
number of offices are now empty. 
couple of big new hotels have also gone 
bankrupt. But otker parts of the city re- 
main beautiful, beginning with the 
Grand Place. a lerge square surrounded 
by beautiful baroque guild halls that 
date back as far as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The square has been closed to 
traffic; in the day it is a market, and at 
night in the summer it becomes a vast 
outdoor cafe, the gold-scrolled façades 
luminous against the sky. Just in time, 
the authorities began to plan to accom- 
modate Brussels’ growth, and a number 
of other attractive older sections of 
houses and shops with fine ornamental 
ironwork are bemg saved. with some 
areas banned to traffic. 

Belgium is neither a developing coun- 
try nor is K like France. and in con- 
sequence there Aas been surprisingly 
little resentment toward this American 
invasion. It has brought investment. 
jobs, modernization, technological in- 
novation, and a kigher standard of liv- 
ing. withou: grossly distorting tradi- 
tional life. Where there is suspicion, it 
is late-blooming—a question of whether. 
in the current werld recession. Ameri- 
can companies lay off Belgian employ- 
ees before equivalent American employ- 
ees back in the States, and there is a 
more basic worry about decisions cru- 
cial to Belgium being made in the 
United States. 

There is also some unease created by 
the revelations ia Washington about 
bribes paid by multinationals doing 


. business abroad. gs well as by the con- 


“and I ase 


Belgium o 
of. the state telephone compa 
charges of accepting bribes fro 
president of an ITT unit. 

In one way, however, this Amel 
presence has had an important poli 
effect. Belgium is: torn by linguisti 
valry between the two major: nati 
groups—the 4 million French-speaki 
Walloons in the southern half of t 
country, and the $ million Dutch-spe 
ing Flemish in the north. Before Wo 
War Il, the Walloons dominated t 
political and cultural elites—indeed, thé 
entire country—on the basis of the grea 
wealth that coal and iron and steel ga 
their region. Those industries have de 
clined dramatically since the war 
Meanwhile, the great bulk of Americar 
investment has poured into Flander 
especially into the hinterlands aroun 
Antwerp, Europe’s second largest port 
where General Motors had already. €s: 
tablished itself before World War Il 
This has shifted the balance betwee! 
the two groups. considerably increasin 
the political and economic muscle ol 
the Flemish, and making them slightl 
dominant. Knowledge of French is n 
longer necessary for advancement i 
a career. (It should be noted that-th 
Flemish language was actually a collec 
tion of local, somewhat stagnant Dute 
dialects. In recent years, in cooperation 
with the Netherlands. it has been “puri- 
fied,” and, by law in.19' 
came known as Dute 

This rivalry often Jea 
clashes and, less frequen 
kinds of clashes. The government, cur 
rently led by the Flemish Christian 
Democratic party of Leo Tindemans; i 
rather hemmed in by this language is 
sue. In recent years, there have been. 
only partially successful efforts to give 
the Flemish and Walloon populations. 
more power over their own affairs. The. 
sticking point is Brussels. The Walloons: 
want to establish three separate re=` 
gions—Walloonia, Flanders, and Brus 
sels; the latter would be officially bilin 
gual. The Flemish fear that the city, 
where 80 percent of the population is) 
French-speaking, would enter into a- 
permanent coalition with Walloonia 
against them. While the language issue 
has moderated somewhat in recen 
years, this linguistic nationalism still: 
continues to be Belgium's most impor: 
tant political problem. 

It creates problems outside the poli 
cal arena as well. Traditionally, the s 
nior management of the national 
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United States Steel asks a prominent American to speak out. 





“What makes America work?- education... 


by Sidney P. Marland, Jr., 


President, College Entrance 
Examination Board 


Since our earliest days 
as a nation, we have 
esteemed universal educa- 
tion. Our schools and 
colleges have been the root- 
stock of our democracy. 
Jefferson wrote: 

“T know of no safe 
depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the 
people themselves; and if 
we think them not enlight- 
ened enough to exercise 
their control with a whole- 
some discretion, the remedy 
is not to take it from them, 
but to inform their 
discretion” 

Until very recent times 
our institutions of education 
were accepted as inviolable. 
‘Teachers and professors 
were held as the stewards 
of truth and beauty, and the 
rightness of education was 
taken for granted. Econo- 
mists calculated as recently 
as the 1960’s that between 
23 and 40 per cent of our 
growth in real national 
income was attributable to 
education. 

Yet the past twenty 
years have brought sharp 
criticism upon education. 
Schools and colleges are 
being held accountable for 


unfulfilled expectations that 


our society asks of its 
education system. 

We in education must 
remind ourselves that this 
veneration of critics is a 
product of our system. We 
taught them to question the 
status quo; we encouraged 
their hope and aspiration for 
all; we trained them to seek 
reform through the demo- 
cratic process. We have let 
them abide with the myth 
that education conquers all. 

When the democratic 
process seems unresponsive 
and frustrating, when deep 
social problems remain 
unconquered — education, 
we hear, has failed. 

It is now time for 
reconciliation. The schools 
and colleges must listen 
more closely and respond 
more quickly to the evolu- 
tionary expectations of the 
American people and they 
must work harder, with a 
deeper sense of urgency to 
fulfill thos2 hopes. 

Education and work in 
the Amerizan society have 
become separate and 
alienated from each other. 
This divorcement, I believe, 
lies at the heart of our 
discontent. They must be 


brought back together for 





all ages of learners, and for 
all kinds of educational 
institutions. 

Today, enlightened 
leaders in business, labor 
and industry have begun to 
take part in the education 
of our people, not merely as 
taxpayers, advisors or con- 
sultants, but as working 
companions to teachers and 
professors. 

The schools and colleges 
have no monopoly on the 
development of the young. 
But they are responsible for 
the transmission of our cul- 








„but our system needs some important changes’ 





tural and intellectual 
heritage, and the academic 
skills necessary thereto. 
They must reaffirm and 
sustain the standards of 
intellectual excellence which 
have been entrusted to them. 
They must find the 
exquisite balance between 
enduring and immutable 
academic and social 
standards and the response 
to the call for reform. 

This is not impossible, 
but it is not easy. It is the 
evolving nature of a frae 
society in which the job of 
informing the discretion of 
_ the people is more complex 


than even the genius of 











Jefferson could have 
imagined. 
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Education at US. Steel 


Within our company, 
we offer an unusually wide 
range of educational 
programs — because we're 
committed to encouraging 
the personal growth of our 
employees, as well as 
increasing their job satisfac- 
tion and helping them 





become more useful and 
productive. 

Development opportuni- 
ties for employees include 
basic on — the- job training 
for each employee, apprentice 
training for various crafts 
required by the steel industry 
and management develop- 
ment programs which foster 
growth at all levels of 
management. For the 
employee motivated to 
continue his or her education, 
the in-house Industrial 
Studies Program and the 
Tuition Refund and 
Assistance Program are 
available at colleges and 
universities to meet this 
need. 

We're convinced that 
our continuing commitment 
to education at all levels is 
of immeasurable benefit to 
our employees, to our 
company and to American 
industry, both now and in 
the future. 

United States Steel, 

600 Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


TRADE ASH 


We're 
involved. 








BRUSSELS 


French-speaking. Today, in response to 
government pressure, it is split evenly 
‘between the two linguistic groups. For 
-the last two years, it has been required 
hat board meetings be conducted in 
both languages with translations—rather 
a waste of time for an airline that is 
deep into a financial crisis. 





Slightly multinational 


The invasion of Belgium and the rest 
sof Europe by U.S. firms was character- 
ized in the 1960s as “the American 
challenge.” It was thought that more 
and more American firms would be- 
“come multinational corporations, that 
they would come to dominate the world 
economy, and that traditional, old-fash- 
ioned nation-states would turn into po- 
litical antiques. For the late 1970s, the 
picture looks different. While the Amer- 
icans continue to come to Europe. 
doing their part to turn Brussels into 
“ever more the economic capital of Eu- 
rope, the heyday of the multinational as 
an untamed beast already seems past. 
National governments, in both the de- 
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veloped and the developing worlds. are 
showing surprising resilience in domes- 
ticating these creatures. European com- 
panies, in turn. have revealed them- 
selves to be ap to the American 
challenge. and what is most striking 
today is the extent of foreign investment 
flowing into the United States. Amer- 
ican companies are now putting more 
emphasis than in the recent past on 
investment in the United States rather 
than abrcad—perhaps a significant 
dividing point in the history of the 
postwar internaional economy. Com- 
panies have rediscovered the plea- 
sure of exporting what they have manu- 
factured in the United States, especially 
since the dollar was devalued. In fact, 
exports from the United States to Eu- 
rope have doubled since the 1971 de- 
valuation. As an example, Rockwell In- 
ternational now ‘igures that it can make 
a pocket calcula or in the United States 
and ship it to England more cheaply 
than it can be made in the company’s 
factory in England. 

There is a teadency to assume that 
American “multinational” means an 
ITT or Ford o- Monsanto: these are 
only part of tke picture. A multina- 
tional can also be Chore-Time Equip- 
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ment of Milford, Indiana, and Athens, 
Georgia. F. R. Ramser is one of the 
founders of Chore-Time, which is one 
of the three major U.S. manufacturers 
of automated poultry feeding equip- 
ment, with concentration on broilers. 
He is not a smooth product of business 
school; rather, he comes from an older 
tradition, that of the engineer-entrepre- 
neur who built up his business—if it is 
not inappropriate to apply to a chicken- 
feeder company—from scratch. Ramser 
and his partner started in a basement: 
today, theirs is a rapidly growing com- 
pany, doing $20 million in business a 
year. 

In the early 1960s, Chore-Time began 
to look overseas. “We had a French li- 
censee in 1962, but it did not work out, 
because technical communication with 
the French is very difficult,” says Ram- 
ser. 

He investigated locations in the Euro- 
pean Community and, for all the rea- 
sons already noted, chose Belgium, 
opening a factory near the old canal- 
crossed city of Bruges in 1967; thus 
Chore-Time officially became a multi- 
national. 

“We felt if we wanted to do business 
in Europe, we had to be part of it,” he 
explains. The company has prospered, 
introducing technologically advanced 
agricultural equipment to European 
farmers, and, in 1975, opened a second 
factory in Belgium. The European sub- 
sidiary operates with a good deal of in- 
dependence, and in fact Ramser is its 
only American executive. 

Obviously conditions have changed 
since the mid-1960s. “As many restric- 
tions as there are on business in the 
United States,” says Ramser, “there are 
more in Belgium. Our costs were less in 
Belgium than back home in 1967; to- 
day, the costs are equal, probably in 
fact greater than at our factories in In- 
diana and Georgia. Our productivity in 
the factories at home also seems to be 
higher. But we're here to build a long- 
range, sizable business, and I'd say it’s 
certainly still working out for us. If 
you're going to do business in Europe, 
you’ve got to have a relation with the 
Europeans. You’ve got to be on the 
premises, so to speak.” 

~DANIEL YERGIN 
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Stanley Meisler has recently covered 
Latin America for the Los Angeles Times. 
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of The Atlantic. 


Things are changing 
in the office 


F. nearly a century after the introduction of the typewriter in 1873 there 
was little change in the way paperwork was produced and processed. 

In the last few years, however, dramatic innovations in technology have 
begun to transform traditional office methods and procedures. 

These changes were spurred by the need to cope with staggering in- 
creases in the volume of paperwork—the result of a broad and continuing 
shift in the U.S. economy toward the service sector, with its heavy demand 
for written communication—and by sharply rising costs. 

_ According to recent studies, the cost of a business letter has jumped 
from $2.44 to $3.79 in the past ten years. And overall office expenditures 
have become a growing portion of the cost of doing business. 

Clearly, the basic answer lies in increasing office productivity. 

One cf the first major steps in this direction was the development by IBM 
in 1954 of an automatic text-editing typewriter that could store typed copy 
electronically and replay it, error-free, at extremely high speeds. 

Enthusiastic acceptance of this remarkable machine, capable of multi- 
plying several-fold the number of letters and documents a secretary could 
produce in a day, quickly opened the way to further change. 

Today, IBM and other companies are providing an ever-widening fange 
of office machines and systems that handle more work, more efficiently. The 
correcting typewriter introduced by IBM in 1973 and the high-speed copier/ 
duplicators introduced in March of this year are good examples. 

Other technological developments, such as electronic communication 

_from one typewriter to another, promise even more important benefits—and 
IBM's commitment to advanced product research continues unabated. 

New emphasis is also being placed on improving work flow. Conven- 
tional office organization is being modified to make better use of available 
peop e resources—with impressive results. 

Many experts believe that this combination of advancing technology 
and improved work planning known as word processing will ultimately do 
for the office what data processing has already done in other areas. 

In actual practice, word processing has demonstrated its ability to pro- 
vide clear-cut productivity gains and solid cost savings. 

More benefits are on the way. More are needed. 








I have read with interest Mr. Hal- 

stam’s account of CBS News (“CBS: 

èe Power & the Profits.” January and 

bruary Atlantic), with which I have 

mt more than thirty-six years of my 

. His material is very well written, 
some of it is true. 















Eric SEVAREID 
Washington, D.C. 


David Halberstam’s article on 
S, factually and critically impressive, 
hes the high standard set by his in- 
ent of Washington’s leadership in 
tnam War, The Best and the 













I must fault Halberstam’s pre- 
ous malapropism, “parameter” (in- 
ad of “perimeter,” “limit,” “bound- 


CARLTON F. WELLS 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 






The first installment of “CBS: The 
er & the Profits” touches on the ca- 
r of Eric Sevareid as the young jour- 
st who ate his popcorn “rather 
ppily. ” I may say that there is no 
ler way to eat popcorn and really en- 
it. “It was a dark and somber time. 
he had a dark and somber vision 
‘mankind. .. .” This was Murrow as 
Halberstam saw him. It is little 
der that Murrow and Sevareid 
Iked “several yards” apart. 

snd here we are. twenty years later, 
ky as we are to hear Mr. Sevareid on 
tube during the Age of Cronkite 
emotional journalism. I have con- 
yplated the possibilities of network 
ws when Mr. Sevareid leaves. He 
possess the only true intellect in 
medium today. 








































DaviD CLIFFORD 


Royal Oak, Mich. — 


Sir: To pick a small nit with David 





Halberstam in Part II of his piece on 
CBS: 

In his writing about the Cronkite ex- 
pedition into Hue, the suggestion is left 
that Walter went in only after “excep- 
tional precautions had been taken” and 
came out protected by an overlay of se- 
curity that sounds massive. It is not true 
and in not being true somehow detracts 
from what he dic. 

The only assistance we got from the 
military on that little foray was a hop 
from Saigon to Phu Bai in one of West- 
moreland’s fleet of private planes, After 
that we were on our own. We convoyed 
in with relief troops. spent two days 
and nights (Cronkite on the floor in the 
basement of part of the university), and 
then left. 

On the way cut we were given two 
choices—convoy if the road wasn’t cut 
or helicopter if we could be fitted in 
between the dead and the wounded 
being ferried baek out. The last convoy 
to Phu Bai had been beaten up some, 
so we went dowa to the soccer stadium 
and waited unti someone said, “That 
chopper there, if you can make it.” And 
that is how we wound up on a Chinook 
with a dozen dead kids in green body 
bags. Beyond that, there was a normal 
crew aboard—two door gunners, no 
more. no less. 

In short. Cronkite got into Hue and 
back out like a grunt-wearing a flak 
jacket and a helmet and worrying about 
being blown away. It was that overlay 
of doing it the way it was done and ex- 
periencing the risk and the fear that 
sharpened for him, I believe, the sense 
of shock and cutrage on finding that 
the war wasn’t quite as sanitized as the 
folks in Saigon had led him to believe. 
JEFF GRALNICK 

ABC News 
New York, 





the wrong eye. 













Six: I haven't read anything as exciting 
or as appalling since the Watergat 
stories first broke: out: ESS 
WILLIAM SED 
Rochester, N. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST : 


Sir: Congéatitlaiions ona basicaly ac 
curate and fair article on the Unite 
States’ far corner, the Shangri-La of en 
vironmentalists. (“The Pacific 


























from its position south and 
coma—north of Mt. Adams—way o 
into the far southwest, the Coast Rang: 
which has no snowcaps. 

Lash your map artist with a wet 
noodle for not being a more diligent 
gazetteer. Also, on page 69, the city of 
Eugene is up the Willamette Valley—the 
river flows from. south to north. 











Portland, Ore. 






The. Atlantics map of the Pacifi 
Northwest was meant to be a seagull’s 
view from somewhere in southern Ore- 
gon. An atmospheric quirk left the sea 
gull looking at Mt. St. Helens out of 















--THE EDITOR 


S: Your article on the Pacific North 
west mentions “False Winters Creek” 
and “Sawtooth Ridge.” The places res 
ferred to are Early Winters Creek and 
either. Kangaroo Ridge or Snagtooth 
Ridge. 

Jack ZEKTZE 

Seattle, Was. 


Sir: A thoroughly entertaining, 
tive, and perceptive article. T 













Northwest in any national publication 
that is as authoritative and enjoyable as 
the special supplement on the Pacific 
Northwest. My congratulations. 

Wes UHLMaAN, Mayor 
Seattle, Wash. 





Sir: Mr. Griffith's excellent article on 
the Pacific Northwest unfortunately re- 
peats a popular canard that seems to 
crop up in discussions of fish and dams 
as often as crabgrass comes up in Pa- 
cific Northwest lawns. 

The article states that the Army 
Corps of Engineers, in designing Bonne- 
ville Dam on the Columbia River, 
made no provisions for fish passage fa- 
cilities, and that such facilities were 
only included as the result of much hue 
and cry from the public. Such was not 
the case, as a review of public docu- 
ments and newspaper aecounts of the 
time will clearly demonstrate. 

U.S. House Document 103, 73rd Con- 
gress, contains a report from the Corps 
of Engineers dated July 31, 1931, that 
discusses the need for fish passage fa- 
cilities at the project and includes a 
$400,000 line item for fishways in the 
cost estimate for the project. The House 
Document, incidentally, served as the 
basis for authorization of Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee dams. Construction 
at Bonneville began in September 1933. 

Newspaper and magazine articles 
about Bonneville Dam discussed the 
various proposals for fish passage facili- 
ties. Fishery experts divided over 
whether to install systems of fish locks 
or fish ladders. The final design utilized 
both. 

JERALD W. SCHMUNK 
Portland, Ore. 


Sir: As a Seattle painter and art educa- 
tor spending mest of 1975-1976 in New 
York, I was pleased to find Thomas 
Griffith’s excellent article on the Pacific 
Northwest alluding to the reason why 
the arts in this area of the country are 
of much better quality than one might 
expect. People like myself. who make 
their home in the Northwest, can easily 
study, visit, and work in New York City 
without much difficulty and be only five 
hours by air from their heme. 

Unlike the author, however, I do not 
find New York or the nertheastern art- 
ists necessarily producing better or more 
exciting new work. This is especially 
true in my areas of painting, graphics, 
“and art education. In fact. I think it is 
an overworked cliché to feel that “What 
Northwest needs . is not so 





















Introducing the first 
totallynew thesaurus 
in 120 years. 

















Thesauruses have not changed 
significantly for over a century; most 
are merely rearrangements of Roget’s 
work, first published in 1852. Now 
there is a totally new and different 
thesaurus that will guide you quickly 
to the precise word you want. It’s 
easier to use, more comprehensive 
and more authoritative than any exist- 
ing thesaurus. Webster’s Collegiate 
Thesaurus does what a thesaurus 
should have done a long time ago. 

* It contains more than 100,000 
synonyms, antonyms, idiomatic 
phrases, related words and contrasted 
words to choose from. 

* Its alphabetical arrangement and 
the absence of complicated cross- 





























indexes make word-finding fast 
and easv. 

* It provides a concise definition 
after each main entry that takes the 
guesswerk out of word selection. 

e It presents a brief verbal illustra: 
tion of the main entry that further 
clarifies word usage. ; 

For home, school or office — for: 
anyone .ooking for a better way to 
say it~ WEBSTER’S COLLEGIAT 
THESAURUS is an indispensable 
guide to more precise and effective. 
use of the language. 

Thumb-indexed. Just $8.95 whe 
ever books are sold. 

New from Merriam-Webster. 

G.&C. Merriam Company, 
47 Federal Street, Springfield 
Massact usetts 01101. 


















gement-of the arts 
ement of what is complacently 
good enough—the tough. unsenti- 
no-nonsense standards of New 











hat one sees in New York gal- 
xemplifies superior standards, I 
these standards need to be care- 






ANNE GREGORY 
Seattle; New York 






Griffith replies: 

d the sound of Early Winters 
and Snagtooth Ridge and 
d their names while driving past 
gns. Unfortunately. I misread my 
bling later. Early Winters seemed 
citous. and resigned name for 
é visited by snow. 

source for the remark about the 
ñlle fish ladders was an article in 
jerra Club Bulletin by Anthony 
y. author. of The Salmon: The 
r Their Survival. Vve since read 
munk’s documentation and find 
asive. The Corps of Engineers 
rly concerned about fishways, 
voefully underestimating their 
xity.and cost. First requests were 
000; the final cost was more 
ve times as much. 





























THOREAU 
COUNTRY 
y Herbert HG leasen 


big, handsome book 
ich should delight 
reauvians and photo- 
phers and nature-lovers 
general.” —The Atantic Monthly 


hotographs and Text Selections 
‘om The Works of H. D. Thoreau 
d by Mark Silber. 

duction by Paul Brooks. 

uld not only appeal to lovers of 
au, but make us aware of the 
of a major pioneer photog- 
her who has been overlooked.” 
rary Journal. With- 121 photo- 
phs reproduced in duatone 
N 0-87156-140-9, $32.50 hard- 
und ISBN 0-87156-144-1, $9.95 


SIERRA CLUB BOOKS 






















Sir: John Keatss article on super- 
markets (“Rip-off at the Supermarket,” 
March Atlantic) ncludes three argu- 
ments that lack ary reasonable logic or 
internal consistenc”. 

l. The casual and undocumented 
“suggestion” that supermarkets “steal” 
$2.6 billion each year from their cus- 
tomers. Since total profits for all super- 
markets and food stores run a little be- 
low $1 billion per year. we have the 
incredible conclusion that food store 
operators might se crafty enough to 
make off with a kuge sum but are not 
capable of holding on to it. 

2. Keats allows that all the packages 
of meat in his sample store were cor- 
rectly weighed but that the multiplica- 
tion was wrong ‘in every case.” Ex- 
traordinary! The preparation of meat 
labels is done by small printing calcu- 
lators that are inspected and sealed by 
thousands of state and municipal offi- 
cials in every city and town. Any cus- 
tomer wishing tò make a thorough 
check of the arith netic need only bring 
a pocket calculato~ to the store and test 
out a number of the packages on dis- 
play. The instance of error will be 
found to be ail. 

3. The article’s fictive authority, Os- 
wald Krell. main-ains that a customer 
should save “perhaps a thousand dollars 
a year” by cutting up his own chickens 
and roasts. Astonishing! The typical 
American family spends only $600 per 
year for all meat purchases, including 
items that are not cut up at all. 

An article like this diverts consid- 
eration of real nd important issues. 
Everyone ought te be troubled by high 
food prices and concerned over good 
nutrition. Bu: this article simply creates 
villains and straw men against whom 
anger and emotion can be directed. 
Meanwhile. several broad and sub- 
stantial issues relating to food are ne- 
glected. For examole: 

Even if high food prices are a given 
condition in view of worldwide inflation 
and escalating costs, are there desirable 
shifts in food hadits that might main- 
tain or improve autrition and also re- 
duce the weekly food expenditure? 

All of us are part of a “consumption” 
society. and many of us are troubled by 
instances of wastefulness in product de- 
sign and product proliferation. Are 
there noncoercive approaches to this 
problem? What is the responsibility of 
the retailer, and is his capability i 
paired by the antagonistic and radical 





approach that retailers perceive 






rected on them by consumer activists? 

Questions like these (and there are 
others) would, I think, be appropriate. 
to the broad and thoughtful quality of 
inquiry that is a part of The Atlantic 
Monthly’s tradition. 









PAUL CIFRINO. 
Executive Director, 
Massachusetts Retail Food Assn. 










































Sir: In trying to prove his contention 
that all supermarkets are villains of the: 
worst kind. Mr. Keats vilified con-” 
sumers as the dumbest bunch around. ` 
This irks us more than the garbage. 
about the stores. Our customers are. 
quite sharp and alert. They know what 
they want, know when they are getting 
the short end. and know what to do 
about it. In some cases they seek the 
manager, in other cases they seek an- 
other store. To. picture the consumer as 
a lamb waiting to be fleeced is naive on 
the part of Mr. Keats. 
Leon F. DILLENBURG 
Executive Director, 
Bay Area Grocers Association, Inc. 





Sir: London broil and stewing cubes do 
not come from that section of the ani- 
mal traditionally called the “chuck”: 
sirloin is not the same as the large: 
muscle section of the porterhouse. 

HELEN L. MacDONALD © 

New Brunswick, Canada 


Sir: Re “Rip-off at the Supermarket” 
by John Keats: Every good scalloper 
has heard the old wives’ tale about 
“rounds cut from skate wings” and ex: 
perimented. The cookie cutter doesn’t 
work. Muscle ‘fibers run. in the wrong: 
direction. The bones get in the way, It’s. 
too much trouble to skin a skate. Skates — 
aren’t caught in enough quantity. The 

scallops are real. 
Rev. ARTHUR CULLEN BRYANT 
Vandalia, Ill. 


Sir: Keats correctly notes that a num- 
ber of different names have been (and 
are) used to identify retail meat cuts. 
However, the industry: made a major 
move about two and a half years ago. to 
begin installing a standardized system: 
for meat names. i 

The Uniform Retail Meat Identit 
System is gradually replacing the old, 
haphazard, individual store, chain, -or 
regional listing of more than 1000 
names with one name for each cut 
same cut, same name, whereve 


shops 





well under way. We have introduced 
the project to the offices of attorneys 
general and/or consumer protection 
agencies in each of the fifty states, as 
well as to many cifizens’ consumer or- 
ganizations. so that they might keep 
track of voluntary compliance. To date, 
thirty-five states have recognized the 
“URMIS” program; eleven of the top 
fifteen retail food chains are using it (as 
are many smaller ones); the Federal 
Trade Commission has adyised us that 
it is an effective consumer protection 
system, encouraging its adoption; and 
every consumer organization that has 
reviewed “URMIS” has praised it. This 
is scarcely the impression of uncon- 
scionable business that your author was 
suggesting. 
Davip H. Stroup, President 
National Live Stock & Meat Board 


Sir: John Keats’s article was the finest 
exposé of consumer deception I have 
read to date. 

It is no wonder that shoplifting has 
increased so sharply over the past few 
years when one considers the trickery 
and unchecked dishonesty leveled at the 
unwary shopper. As a case in point, I 
found that if I purchased 3 pounds of 





“bone in” chicken breasts at 89¢ per 
pound, I ended up with about 2% 
pounds after doing the boning at home. 
or about $1.07 per pound. The price of 
boneless breasts at the market was $2,09 
per pound. 
RICHARD L. MOYER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sir: John Keats planted a noble and 
solid kick in the Super Grocers rump 
roast. I chortled through and applauded 
each paragraph. 
BARBARA ELGIN 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


INTELLIGENCE TANGLE 


Sır: I wonder whether Sanford J. 
Ungar’s low-decibel description of do- 
mestic surveillance in “The Intelligence 
Tangle” (April Atlantic) glosses over the 
disruptive effect the FBI and CIA have 
had upon peaceable political activity in 
the United States. 

Mr. Ungar writes, “The Bureau 
reached out further for targets, finding 
among ecologists and women’s libera- 
tion groups and other purveyors of dis- 
content sure signs that the revolution 
was at hand.” 


Within organized sectors of the 
women’s movement it has been com 
monplace information for years that. 
wiretappirg and infiltration were going 
on, that records were being tampered. 
with or stolen, and that meetings, large 
and small. were being disrupted by lọ= 


cal and federal agents as well as by 


other antagonists. 3 

Events escalated during the high 
noon of opposition to the Vietnam War 
and the beginnings of the Watergate ins; 
vestigation. In what appears to have 
been an attempt to bolster its reputation 
and justify the extent of domestic sur- 
veillance, che FBI. with the cooperation, 
of local police, used the opportunity, 
presented by the need to locate Hearst; 
Dorn, Saxe, and others assumed to be 





“underground” to set up an unpreces 


dented network investigation of the 
women’s movement, and one involving. 
the use of outrageous tactics. Women’ 

communities, on the East and West 
coasts especially, were turned inside out 
and upside down between 1973 and 
1975, ostensibly in the effort to locate 
the fugitives. Grand jury indictments: 
were handed down against NOW chap- 
ter presidents who refused to turn over a 
confidential membership lists to the | 





TRUE 100'S LOWEST. 


You could go on smoking a high 
tar 100, but why? U.S. Gov't. tests 
of all best-selling 100s show True 


100° 


lowest in tar and nicotine. 


Think about it. 


1 End Re i 
Of all domestic brands, lowest yi 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 





maa sted 1976 retail price $3,499 East Coast P.O.E. {4-dr. model higher). Transportation, local taxes, and. dealer delves daga 
; ; *Based on Agbabian Associates test results. © Volkswagen of America. = oe 


It wasn 4 Toyota. 
It wasn't Datsun. 
It wasn't Vega. 

It wasn't Pinto. 

It wasn't Honda. 


It wasn't Fiat. 


We set our standards high. 

So did the car experts of 
Road & Track. 

in naming the 10 best cars 
in the world, they began with 
a subject dear to our hearts. 


And we quote: "We con- 
sidered value for money 
carefully. With what has hap- 
pened to prices the last three 
years this is more critical 
than ever in America; no 
longer can so many of us buy 
on a whim and trade every 
two or th-ee years.’ 

The annual Detroit model- 
change madness is dying a 
well-deserved death. 

The Volkswagen Rabbit 
was picked to be the best car 
in the werld for under $3500 





for the right reasons. 


39 m 
Ea 
25 mpg city. 


These are EPA estimates 
of what the Rabbit achieved 
in the 1976 EPA tests. 

The tests were performed 
with standard transmission. 
The mileage you get can vary, 
depending on how and 
where you drive, optional 
equipment and the condition 





of your car. 

No other car combines this 
kind of economy with the 
incredible power that meves 
a Rabbit. 


Beats Datsun 
outside. 


You're propelled from 9 to 
50 in only 8.2 seconds. 

At that range, a Datsun 
B-210 is 60% slower thana 
VW Rabbit! 

If you've ever pulled out 
into a passing lane and then 
seemed to hang there as the 
seconds ticked away, you 
know the importance of this 
kind of pick-up. 


Beats Cadillac 
inside. 


Looks are deceiving. 

As Road & Track put it: “Its 
space for passengers and 
luggage is remarkable.’ 

87% of the space in the 
Rabbit is devoted to func- 
tional room. 

Open the large Hatchback, 
put the rear seat down, cnd 
you have more luggage 
space than in the trunk of a 
Cadillac Fleetwood. 

There's as much glass area 
as you would find ina Lincoln 








Continental Mark IV and as 
much leg and head room as 
you would find in some mid- 
size cars. 

All that, and it still parks 
like a Volkswagen. 


“First-class 
handling. 


Road & Track said it. 

So did our customers. 

70% of the people who 
bought Rabbits said it was 
the test-drive that finally 
convinced them. 

Front-wheel drive gives 
you better tracking, especi- 
ally on wet roads. 

Rack-and-pinion steering 
gives you better handling. 

If one brake circuit fails, a 
second circuit takes over. 

If one front tire blows, 
negative steering roll radius 
brings you to a sure, straight 
stop. 

Safety package? 

The whole car is a safety 
package, down to the padded 
key that fits into the ignition. 


VW Reliability. 
Reliability, dependability 
—words often used loosely 


in advertising, were key to 
the Road & Track selection. 





Today, over 1100 
Volkswagen dealers are 
committed to making sure 
your Rabbit lives a long, 
happy, carefree life. 

And they back this com- 
mitment with one of the most 
advanced car coverage 
plans in the automotive in- 
dustry: The VW Owner's 
Security Blanket. 


Our Winner. 


212 automobiles were 
considered. 

10 won. 

We at Volkswagen are 
proud to take our place next 
to the Mercedes-Benz 450 
SE/SEL, the Porsche 911 
Carrera, and the other fine 
cars chosen "The Best.’ 

In this fast-moving, dis- 
countable, "move ‘em off the 
lot anc worry about service 
later” world, it's nice to know 
that something as seemingly 
remote as craftsmanship can 
still be appreciated. 
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A rare way to celebrate 
Fathers Day: 


the rare taste of J&B. 














FBI Individuals having only the most 
tenuous connection to anyone at any 
time ever involved in any radical activ- 
ity were questioned, followed, and ha- 
rassed. Homes of feminists of various 
political persuasions were broken into, 
and diaries and address books stolen. 
One almost inevitable result has been 
a groundswell of intramovement suspi- 
cion that various feminist spokeswomen 
having visible Washington connections 
may be intelligence agents, and in this 
climate of mistrust many groups and in- 
dividuals are still staggering from the 
direct and indirect repercussions of fed- 
eral investigations so conducted. 
JANE W. ELIOSEFF 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: Ungar’s article said that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office “privately” told 
the Church committee that the attorney 
general’s draft guidelines for the FBI 


| would permit a repetition of virtually 


all questionable activities GAO uncov- 
ered in its review of the FBI. GAO 
made no such statement. 

Our report on the FBI of February 
24 said that we believe legislation as 
well as guidelines are needed to define 
the purpose and scope of the FBI's do- 
mestic intelligence operations. 

ROLAND J. SAWYER 
Office of the Comptroller General 
Washington, D.C. 


Sanford Ungar replies: 

I agree with Ms. Elioseff that femi- 
nists were among the many people who 
suffered from the abuses of the FBI and 
other government agencies, especially 
during the early 1970s, and that any 
new guidelines governing FBI activities 
must be broad enough to preclude repe- 
tition of such excesses. 

Mr. Sawyer is obviously unaware that 
representatives of the General Account- 
ing Office privately made the remarks 
in question to members of the Church 
committee well in advance of the is- 
suance of the GAO’s report of February 
24, but they did. The point of those dis- 
creet communications was apparently to 
caution the senators on the very subject 
that the GAO later discussed publicly— 
administrative guidelines aren't enough to 
control domestic intelligence operations; 
standards must be written into law. 


ELLIOT RICHARDSON 


Sir: I hope someone can be given the 
time and space to rebut Elliot Rich- 
ardson’s self-serving and implausible ac- 


y Night Mas- 


sacre’ {March Auantic). 

Mr. Richardson cannot have been so 
naive or so slow to recognize or remem- 
ber the character and caliber of Mr. 
Nixon and his “palace guard.” It was 
fot naiveté but ambition that kept him 
aboard until it became impossible polit- 
ically. 

If my theory is unfair to Mr. Rich- 
.ardson, then at least let us be warned 
“never to accept Mr. Richardson’s advice 

on where to buy a used car! 
J. K. WILLIAMS 
Washington, D. C. 


Elliot Richardson. replies: 
~All of us are complex mixtures of 
good and bad; this was certainly the 
case with Richard M. Nixon. Many of 
s initiatives as President were, I think, 
of historic significance. Other actions on 
his part were indefinite. 
~ As one who considers himself a pub- 
_lic servant, I made every effort to work 
within the executive branch in the ef- 
fort to bring about change that I be- 
ved to be in the best interests of the 
United States. So far as my own action 
is concerned, I have neither apologies 
nor excuses to ofer, 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Sir: You don’t find it a little bit odd or 

mbarrassing te have the science re- 
porter for the Harvard News Office 
write a rave review of a Harvard Uni- 
versity Press boek by a Harvard profes- 
sor (Hapgood on Wilson, March issue)? 
Why not just use the book-jacket 
blurbs? 
CLAUDE DISCHER 

Berkeley, Calif: 


Sir: Many thanks for John. F. Hen- 
ahan’s lucid: commentary “Malpractice” 
(Reports & Comment, April Adlantic). 
‘He said what meeded tobe said: that 
the true culprits in the malpractice mess 
are malpracticing physicians and that 
the key to solving the dilemma lies in 
strong censure of those who practice 
bad medicine. 

Like many Cakfornians, | was awe- 
struck when notified that my doctor 
was closing his office as of January | 
“until insurance is available at a reason- 
able cost.” I answered with the follow- 
g: 

“Dear Doctor: Last week I received 
our notice tha: you are forced to close 
office due to the increased cost of 
tactice insurance. On the 


same day I received my auto insurance 








premium, Just as your insurance has 
gone up, so has my auto insurance. It 
makes me angry to pay more each year 
for this coverage, angrier still when I 
realize Pm paying for the bad habits of 
other drivers. Its not the courts. the 
lawyers, or the injured parties who are 
to blame for my rate increases. The real 
culprits are the bad drivers who cause 
auto accidents. I’m sure you realize 
your malpractice rates are a product of 
the same cycle. It is a fact that you are 
paying for the bad habits of other phy- 
sicians. 

“For my part, I work to keep those 
bad drivers off the road. I urge my 
elected officials to make it harder for 
repeated offenders to obtain driver's li- 
censes and to provide harsher penalties 
for drunk drivers. I would hope you are 
acting in a similar manner: blocking the 
practice of those physicians whose mal- 
practice has caused your rates to soar.” 

I received no response from the doc- 
tor~maybe he didn’t feel like arguing 
about facts. 

SANDRA RISDON WILLIAMSON 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


CORDLESS 
TELEPHONE 


Operates as any extension phone except 
it’s cordless. You can take it anywhere, 


indoors or out. Pool, yard, basement, 
attic, even in your bathtub — anywhere 
within 300 feet of your home. Receive 
calis or dial out. 
EASY TO INSTALL 

Your Portaphone operates in conjunction 
with all regularly installed telephone 
equipment you already have. Installation 
takes 30 seconds and you do it yourself 
easily and without tools. 

100% SOLID-STATE RELIABILITY 
Portaphone is manufactured with 100% 
space-age solid-state circuitry. No moving 
parts to wear out. No tubes to replace. 
For years of trouble-free performance. 
Guaranteed for 1 year. 

REAL COST IS $2.00 PER MONTH 

AND IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 
If you divide the purchase price by the 
estimated 15-year useful life of the Porta- 
phone, the cost is only $24.00 per year, 
or only $2.00 per month. It pays for 
itself by replacing an existing extension | 
phone and eliminating another extension. 
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Why are more 


women buying insurance | 
than ever before? | 





About half the women 
in America work. No doubt that’s 
one of the reasons more women 
are buying life insurance than ever 
before. But whether a woman works 
or not, it’s a good idea for her to 
have insurance protection. 


Why should 
a woman insure? 


For a married woman, life 
insurance can provide financial 
security for her children, build her 
own retirement nest egg, or pay for 
the cost of a terminal illness and 
death, as well as protect a husband 
against the sudden loss of a wife's 
contribution to the family. Every 
wife or woman with dependents 
should ask herself,“ How much 
would it cost to replace my 


contributions —financial, or 
otherwise — if | died tomorrow?” 

For a single woman, 
planning for retirement and providing 
for the cost of dying are important. 
Also, her situation could change, or 
she could run into health problems 
later that would make it difficult for 
her to get insurance at standard rates. 


Where to 
go for answers. 


See an agent.Whether a 
woman is married or single, she 
needs a professional consultant to 
help her pick the right kind of life 
insurance. Agents know how to 
make the process easy and 
uncomplicated. They take pride in 
service and are always ready to help. 


Its your insurance. 
We want you to understand 


What youre paying for. 
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DELUSIONS 
OF POWER 






_ Supporters of the nuclear energy 
industry claim, “The choice right now 
isn’t this system or another, the choice is 
the system or less energy.” But to many 
Americans, sc-entists and laymen alike, 
a nuclear reactor is an unacceptably 
dangerous and expensive device. 








omeone had threatened a bombing. Angry 
farmers kad fied suit to prevent dis- 
possession of their land. When proponents 
_ and opponents cf nuclear power met last winter in 
a courthouse a Kansas City, Missouri, the con- 
troversy had churned on unresolved for nearly 
= three years. The issue was the licensing of a 1150- 
megawatt nucieer power plant that two midwestern 
utilities were proposing to build in farm and 
ranching country seventy-five miles southwest of 
‘Kansas City nezr a federal reservoir. The site and 
-the size are typical of nuclear installations gomg 
up across the United States these days. 

The forum for the confrontation was typical too: 
hearings before the Atomic Safety Licensing Board 
of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission “(NRC). 
The NRC sent out sta¥, attorneys, and a panel of 
‘three Adminis retive. judges to listen to arguments 












The benefits, costs, and risks of nuclear energy 








by Richard Rhodes 


for and against the licensing and then go back to 
Washington and decide. The hearings took nearly 
six weeks. A 1150-megawatt plant is a very large 
installation. It would cost, the utilities estimated, . 
$948 million to build, and would be fueled with 
100 tons of uranium, a third of which must be re- 
placed during each year of operation. The hearings 
took so long because two intervenors against the — 
utilities raised important questions about the neces- 
sity of such a behemoth operation in a region of 
plentiful sun and wind and coal. 

The state of Kansas, where the plant would be 
located at a place called Wolf Creek, and a local 
environmental group called the Mid-America Co- 
alition for Energy Alternatives (MACEA) filed as 
intervenors. MACEA, which is informally affiliated 
with such organizations as the Sierra. Club. the - 
Audubon Society, and the Kansas Farmers Union, — 
includes among its 100 paid members housewives, 
scientists, engineers, attorneys, and physicians. Both 
the state and MACEA questioned the economic 
necessity for the proposed plant. They would have 
questioned its safety and the deposition. of its 
wastes, but the NRC has ruled that issues of safety 
and waste disposal cannot be debated at the level 
of local licensing. hearings. 

“Our position was that the plant is being built 
too soon,” explains William H. Griffin, a Kansas 
deputy attorney general who represented his state 
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at the hearings. “We think local power con- 
sumption is going to go down in the next decade 
because for the first time the cost of power is start- 
ing to go up. It used to get cheaper or stay the 
same. We don’t think we’re going to need a nu- 
clear power plant around here until about 1990, if 
ever. And if we don’t need it, with all the related 


questions of safety and waste disposal. then we 
don’t want it.” 

That was MACEA’s position too, according to 
Mrs. Diane Tegtmeier, the organization’s president, 
a biochemist and Kansas City housewife. Mrs. 
Tegtmeier thinks there’s reason to hope that the li- 
cense will be denied. “I was impressed by the fair- 
ness of the judges,” she says. “I think that if they 
decide on the evidence they'll reject the license, al- 
though they’ve only done so once before. I don’t 
think the hearings were properly geared for citizen 
participation, though. The NRC didn’t bring in the 
best witnesses, and local groups like ours just can’t 
afford to carry the costs ourselves. The judge said 
he wanted a full discussion of solar and wind alter- 
natives. I don’t think we got that.” The utilities an- 
nounced the day before the hearings began that li- 
censing alone would cost them $10.5 million. 
“That’s not,” said Griffin, “too much to spend to 
be certain that Wolf Creek is both safe and a good 
deal for the people of Kansas.” 

“The Wolf Creek plant will almost certainly be 
built. The NRC rarely denies a license when a util- 
ity has adequately prepared its plans. But the 
lengthening hearings, the increasing vigilance of in- 
tervenors, and the mounting costs of the licensing 
process demonstrate how complicated the issues of 
nuclear power have become. 

Kansas City is only one of many cities where 
nuclear power is being debated. The debate comes 
late in the day. Nuclear power on a scale of mega- 
watts is a fact of life in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Fifty-eight commercial nuclear power plants 
have been installed, and most of them are oper- 
ating. Those in the northeastern United States gen- 
erate more than one third of that region’s total 
electric power, those in the north central United 
States more than one half. Sixty-nine additional 
commercial power reactors are under construction, 
many of them in the South, and 101 more, in- 
cluding Wolf Creek, are capitalized and seeking 
government licensing. The electrical capacity of nu- 
clear power, which now accounts for about 8 per- 
cent of the United States total, is projected by the 
U.S. Energy Research and Development Adminis- 
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tration (ERDA) to increase to more than 23 per- 
cent by 1985, 40 percent by 1995, and 45 percent _ 
by the year 2000. “Nuclear power is an industry of | 
today,” remarks Dr. Herbert Kouts, director of > 
safety research for the NRC, 
tomorrow.” (In 1975, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was divided into ERDA and the NRC, ERDA ` 
assuming research and development functions, the 
NRC assuming those of regulation and safety.) 

Of all the systems of energy production oper- . 
ating in the United States at the present time, nu- 
clear power is the most controversial, and laws that 
would effectively limit or ban nuclear power plants 
are now under consideration in at least fifteen states. 
Proposition 15, a referendum on the California 
ballot this month, will decide its fate there. Nu- 
clear power remains controversial primarily be- 
cause many Americans, including a number of ` 
knowledgeable scientists, question its safety. They 
do so despite its remarkable past record, a record 
summarized in the most prestigious—and most crit- 
icized—of official NRC studies of reactor safety, the 
Rasmussen Report (so named, informally, for its 
director, Dr. Norman C. Rasmussen, professor of 
nuclear engineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology—its official designation is Wash- 
1400): “Counting commercial and military power 
reactors, there have been almost 2000 reactor-years 
of experience with no nuclear accidents affecting 
the public.” 


n the basic components of its assembly, a nu- 
clear reactor is hardly more complicated than 
a fire. Its components are so uncomplicated, in 
fact, that several working nuclear reactors were 
once assembled by natural forces in Africa, the re- 
sult of underground water filtering through a rich 
bed of uranium ore. They burned on untended for 
25,000 years, until their decay products shut them 
down about 1.8 billion years ago. French geologists 
uncovered the remains in Gabon last year. 
The fossil reactors of Gabon were assembled 


from water and uranium ore. Modern commercial 


reactors—their basic design borrowed from the re- 
actor that Admiral Hyman Rickover muscled into 
existence in the 1950s to power nuclear sub- 
marines—are assembled from water and pellets of 
the common uranium isotope U-238 enriched with 
a 4 percent admixture of the rarer and more fissile 
isotope U-235. The pellets are loaded into rods 
half an inch in diameter and thirteen feet long; the 
rods, in spaced bundles and with control rods in- 


serted among them to increase or decrease the eo 
atomic fire, are then submerged in water in a stee 


“not an industry of 








tank shaped like a giant drug capsule. The water 
serves to slow the neutrons emitted by the uranium 
atoms in the fuel bundles, increasing the likelihood 
of their entering and fissioning other uranium 
atoms. It also serves to cool the fuel bundles. 
Other materials—graphite, air, helium, liquid so- 
dium—would serve as well. But the reactor must be 
cooled. Otherwise, even with the control rods fully 
inserted and the chain reaction shut off, it would 
heat up and destroy itself. The uranium, a ceramic 
element with a melting point of about 5000° F, 
would melt, taking fuel rods and reactor vessel 
with it. A nuclear reactor, then, is a fire with a dif- 
ference: a fire that cannot, except by disassembly 
or slow decay, be extinguished. 

The accident that nuclear engineers most fear is 
a loss-of-coolant accident, a LOCA. Partial LOCAs 
have occurred in American reactors. but they have 
never, in commercial light-water reactors, resulted 
in the melting of fuel. (Present commercial power 
reactors are also called “light-water” reactors to 
distinguish them from “heavy-water” reactors, 
which use water composed of deuterium and oxy- 
gen rather than ordinary water, and “breeder” re- 
actors, which manufacture more fuel than they 
consume.} Since a LOCA is potentially the most 
destructive of all mechanical reactor failures, much 
of the effort—and the expense—of reactor design 
has been devoted to its prevention or containment. 
Safety systems of bewildering redundancy surround 
a commercial reactor’s nuclear core: emergency 
core cooling systems, backup electrical generators 
to power emergency pumps, heat exchangers, de- 
contamination sprays, primary and secondary con- 
tainment structures of steel or concrete or both, 
and much more. One or another of these systems, 
at various times in various reactors, has failed, but 
all of them have never failed at the same time. 

If they did, and if, in consequence, a spew of 
uranium and radioactive steam should blow into 
the atmosphere under particularly adverse weather 
conditions, the results could be catastrophic. The 
Rasmussen Report hedges its bets by assuming 
that people within twenty-five miles of an ex- 
ploding nuclear power plant could be evacuated 
before the plant blew—a remarkably optimistic as- 
sumption in a document that calls its assumptions 
“conservative’—but even with evacuation the Ras- 
mussen Report predicts, for its least possible acci- 
dent, 3300 deaths, 45,000 early illnesses caused by 
radioactive fallout, and property damage of $14 
billion. (it does not predict an atomic explosion. 
Because light-water reactors contain only 4 percent 
U-235 in their 100 tons of uranium fuel, they can- 
“not become accidental atomic bombs.) 
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According to the Rasmussen Report, the proba- 
bility of such an accident is comfortingly small, a 
thousand times smaller than the probability of a 
large meteorite destroying a major American city: 
one in a billion. The Rasmussen staff found that 
the most likely consequences of a reactor breaching 
its confinement would be not an explosion but 
merely a meltdown, the molten material burning 
its way into the earth and slowly cooling off. For 
100 reactors, the report gives the chances of this 
event as one in 200 per year, and the results as 
less than one early fatality, less than one early ill- 
ness, and less than $1 million property damage be- 
yond the power plant itself. You are much more 
likely to die by meteorite, earthquake, hurricane, 
tornado, toxic gas, explosion, fire, airplane crash, 
fall, or automobile crash than by nuclear accident, 
according to the Rasmussen Report. “The report 
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says that nuclear power is safer than other ordi- 
nary risks of life,” the NRC’s Dr. Kouts comments, 
reflecting the general confidence in the Rasmussen 
Report and optimism about nuclear safety that I 
found at both the NRC and ERDA. “I don’t be- 
lieve in the absolute safety of anything, bat I’m 
well convinced reactors are safe. The predictions 
can’t be far wrong. We've almost got enough hours 
of actual operation to give us a statistical sample 
rather than an estimate, and so far everything 
matches. The Rasmussen Report is so good that 
people opposed to nuclear power feel they can’t 
make their case unless they can discredit it.” 

I mentioned the nuclear engineers who had re- 
signed their careers to protest reactor safety. Dr. 
Kouts, who is a physicist formerly on the staff of 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory, said, “Yes, 
there’ve been four or five over the years. I always 
say there’s about a 15 percent lunatic fringe in ev- 
ery profession.” 

Dr. Kouts’s “lunatic fringe” includes three engi- 
neers in General Electric’s nuclear energy division 
in San Jose, California, who resigned last February 
at a dramatic press conference—Gregory Minor, 
Richard Hubbard, and Dale Bridenbaugh. Bri- 
denbaugh was responsible for reviewing contain- 
ment systems, Hubbard designed control rooms, 
Minor designed safety and control devices. Bri- 
denbaugh is forty-four, Minor and Hubbard thirty- 
eight. All three had worked on nuclear power 
plants through most of their professional careers. 
Recently they had become members of the Cre- 
ative Initiative Foundation, an organization that 
sponsors discussion groups to improve human rela- 
tionships and encourage reverence for life, and it 
was partly through their participation in the C.LF. 
that they became, in Bridenbaugh’s word at the 
press conference, “sensitized” to nuclear hazards. 
Minor cited, more specifically, a serious fire started 
when a workman used a candle to look for an air 
leak at the nuclear power plant at Brown’s Ferry, 
Alabama, a fire that almost led to a meltdown, as 
an immediate cause of his dismay. “I was shaken,” 
he said. “I thought we had built in [an] overkill [of 
safety devices].” Fellow workers at GE criticized 
the three engineers for their resignations, and for 
timing them so close to the California referendum. 
“[Their] resignation statements,” one wrote to the 
New York Times, “added little new factual infor- 
mation and for the most part parroted the official 
line of the C.I.F. . . . The personal reasons for the 
actions of the three individuals must be respected. 
but one may wonder at the staging and chereog- 
raphy of the joint resignations. They have gotten 
the headlines. but it must be also realized that 
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they represent only a very small minority.” Large 
or small, they demonstrate the intensity of emotion 
that surrounds the issues of nuclear power. 


ttempts to discredit the Rasmussen Report 
have indeed been made, and not only by. 
“people opposed to nuclear power.” Parti- - 
sanship is the first ground on which it has been 
criticized. The criticism may be unfair, although 
Dr. Rasmussen is a spokesman for nuclear power 
who has appeared at scientific and citizens’ meet- 
ings to defend his report. The report, undertaken © 
at a cost of $4 million to the federal government, 
required three years to complete. It was prepared 
under his “independent direction,” according to its 
introduction, “to estimate the public risks that 
could be involved in potential accidents in com- 
mercial nuclear power plants of the type now in 
use.” Its objective was “to make a realistic estimate 
of these risks and, to provide ‘perspective, to 
compare them with non-nuclear risks to which 
our society and its individuals are already 
exposed.” 

Some have argued that juxtaposing nuclear and 
nom-nuclear risks is juxtaposing apples and: or- 
anges. “In human, moral terms,” writes Dr. Barry 
Commoner, biologist at Washington University in 
St. Louis, in his new book, The Poverty of Power, 
“it seems to me there is no valid comparison be- 
tween the risks of personally tragic individual 
events like auto accidents and the risk of operating 
a device which has the acknowledged, designed ca- 
pability—however improbable—of killing tens of 
thousands of people at once.” Dr. Commoner’s im- _ 
plicit assumption—he makes it explicit elsewhere—is 
tha: the purpose of the Rasmussen Report was to | 
give nuclear power the appearance of nearly abso- 
lute safety, not to estimate forthrightly its degree 
of danger. The distinction is subtle but important, 
and the structure and wording of the report 
strongly suggest that Dr. Commoner is right. Esti- 
mates of extreme catastrophe are not exactly 
busied among the report’s thirteen volumes, but 
they are hedged with comparisons favorable to re- 
actor safety almost to the point of absurdity. The 
report’s implied conclusion is that nuclear power is 
safer than any other risk to which mortal man ex- 
poses himself. To which Dr. Commoner responds: 
“It should be noted as well that the extremely 
small probability relates only to whether or not the 
ace:dent will occur, and not to the consequences. 
However improbable, when an accident does hap- 
pen, it is likely to be highly destructive.” That _ 
risk, Rasmussen and Commoner both stress, is one 
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that society must decide if it is willing to take. 

The report has also been criticized for its as- 
sumptions. It does not consider the possibility of 
sabotage, except to emphasize the impregnability 
of nuclear power plants, which is questionable, and 
to say that “the worst consequences associated with 
acts of sabotage at reactors are not expected to 
lead to consequences more severe than the maxi- 
mum consequences predicted by the study,” which 
is hardly conscling. It assumes, as already noted, 
efficient evacuation of the surrounding population, 
which must give New Yorkers who live downwind 
from Indian Point on the Hudson River pause (re- 
cently the NRC ruled that no commercial reactor 
may be built within twenty-five miles of a major 
city). It neglects the potential dangers from what 
nuclear engineers call the “back end” of the nu- 
clear fuel cycle—the reprocessing of nuclear fuel, its 
transportation and storage, and the handling of 
nuclear wastes—and corfines itself to commercial 
reactors alone. It argues that an increase in the 
number of operating power reactors beyond its 
model 100—ERDA estimates 725 will be operating 
by the year 2000—will mot necessarily increase the 
risk by a factor of 7.2 because reactors, like com- 
mercial airliners and automobiles, get safer as their 
technology improves. The assumption is sub- 
stantiated by airline and automobile data, but re- 
mains to be proven for reactors: power reactors, at 
least, have been safe so far. But the reactors on 
line today, which are custom-designed (the indus- 
try is moving siowly toward standardization, which 
confers the benefits of improved safety that the re- 
port is assuming), will still be on line twenty years 
from now. 

Perhaps most impressive, Dr. George Kistia- 
kowsky, a Harvard physical chemist and explosives 
expert who supervised the design of the high ex- 
plosive “trigger” of the first atomic bombs and 
who was science adviser to President Eisenhower, 
has questioned the Rasmussen Report’s assumption 
that most core meltdowns would not be catastrophic. 
In a paper prepared for the American Assembly. 
Dr. Kistiakowsky writes: 


The Wash-100 report concludes that about 99 
percent of all meltdowns will cause at most only 
moderate disasters because the molten reactor core 
after penetrating through the wall of the pressure 
vessel and the concrete flooring of the containment 
building, which is quite probable after the melting 
according to Wash-1400: will sink into the subsoil 
and become sealed there, with only the volatile fis- 
sion products diffusing into the atmosphere and 
causing delayed cancers perhaps but no prompt fa- 
talities. As an individual with some experience 


about violent phenomena, | finc the latter part of 
this scenario quite optimistic rather than con- 
servative. One would be dealing here with a couple 
hundred tons of molten metal and ceramics perhaps 
at about 5000° F. and continuing to generate heat, 
because of the radioactivity of the fission products, 
at a rate comparable to that of a furnace burning 
several hundred tons of coal per day. When this 
mass reaches the soil below the containment build- 
ing with its ground water and thermally unstable 
components (e.g., the carbonates), the event is likely 
to be very violent, resulting in € blow-out and the 
entrapment of fission products and plutonium in the 
escaping vapors and dust to come down as radio- 
active fallout downwind. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky also questions the Rasmussen 
Report’s claim of “almost 2000” years of reactor 
safety: 

This figure is totally misleading because the issue 
is not whether light-water-cooled and -moderated 
reactors are in general and inherently safe. What is 
at issue is the safety of very large light-water reac- 
tors built commercially after competitive bidding. 
To get the “almost 2000” figure the older, small 
power reactors were included ard also about 1500 
reactor years of naval ship reactors. These are only 
about 1/20th the size of modern electric power 
units, use a different core (nearly pure U-235), were 
built on a non-competitive basis to exacting Navy 
standards, and their safety records have not been 
made public notwithstanding a legitimate request. 


Even Dr. Rasmussen himself, Dr. Kistiakowsky 
has discovered, questions if reactors are as reliable 
as the report assumes. He quotes from a paper by 
Dr. Rasmussen published in Combustion in June 
1974, when work on the report was nearly complete: 


Probably one of the most serious issues that the 
intervenors (critics of nuclear power) can raise to- 
day, with good statistics to back their case, is that 
the nuclear power plants have not performed with 
the degree of reliability we would expect from ma- 
chines built with the care and attention to safety 
and reliability that we have so often claimed. 


Finally, the report uses new and still con- 
troversial methods to develop its predictions—meth- 
ods, as its introduction explains, “based on those 
that were developed by the Department of Defense 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration in the last 10 years and are coming into in- 
creasing use in recent years.” Those methods—they 
involve calculating complicated sequences of pos- 
sible events—have been criticized both within and 
outside the government. NASA had bad luck with 
them; they failed to predict the expensive—and, in 
the case of the 1967 Apollo module fire, the 
tragic—equipment failures they were supposed to 
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anticipate. Dr. Kouts explains that the methods 
worked badly for NASA because such methods de- 
pend on adequate data on the failure rate of me- 
chanical parts. Such data wasn’t available to 
NASA, he says, but it was available to the Ras- 
mussen study group for power reactors. 

A review of the DOD-NASA methods by the 
Government Accounting Office, which is candidly 
attached to the first volume of the Rasmussen Re- 
port, questions their reliability in terms that qualify 
Dr. Kouts’s explanation. First admitting that 
“DOD and NASA experience has limited useful- 
ness in judging the validity of [the Rasmussen Re- 
port’s] reliability predictions,” the GAO then 
points out that confidence in equipment reliability 
depends on “the previous testing or use of the 
same or similar systems”; that the “reliability of 
major new systems cannot be accurately predicted 
because of the many variables ... that are in- 
volved” (and the large new 1000-MW power reac- 
tors now coming on line are certainly “major new 
systems”); that not even the most thorough prelim- 
inary testing can produce “all the answers about 
how a system will perform”; and that “actual relia- 
bility in operations is affected by many variables.” 

In other words, even if the data on which the 
Rasmussen Report founded its calculations is reli- 
able, even if the still-experimental methods it used 
to probe for potential accident sequences are reli- 
able, even if all the many variables have been ex- 
posed and counted, the report’s conclusions may 
be wrong, and therefore its probabilities may be 
wrong. As if to underscore the point, Dr. Henry 
Kendall of MIT, who is head of the Union of 
Concerned Scientists, used the methodology of the 
Rasmussen Report to calculate that the worst pos- 
sible power reactor accident would kill or sicken 
not 48,300 but 120,000 people. 

The NRC is aware of the deficiencies in the 
Rasmussen Report. A new agency, it is not bur- 
dened, as was the AEC, with the conflicting re- 
sponsibilities of regulation and promotion. Its re- 
sponse to criticism of the report has been to 
tighten regulation—it has forced several commercial 
reactors to shut down—and to accelerate its pro- 
gram of safety research. Its safety research budget 
for fiscal 1977 is $120 million. Not surprisingly, its 
most urgent priority of study is the loss-of-coolant 
accident. A full-scale LOCA with nuclear fuel has 
never been staged, and considering the possible con- 
sequences it may never be, but the NRC is preparing 
to stage a smaller-scale LOCA with nuclear fuel in a 
test reactor in Idaho, and is conducting LOCA ex- 
periments with electrically heated non-nuclear 
cores. 
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But even assuming that reactors are reasonably 
safe and that safety research and rigid regulation 
will make them safer, the possibility that one 
might blow is real. What would be the con- 
sequences? We accept 50,000 automobile deaths a 
year, grievous though the toll is, primarily because 
they don’t all happen in the same place at the 
same time. We accept deadly floods in Pakistan 
and famine in Bangladesh because they happen 
somewhere else. We rose up in indignation at the 
Vietnam War partly because of American deaths 
we thought needless. How would we respond to 
widespread death and disease from a reactor acci- 
dent? Dr. Hans Bethe, the physicist and Nobel 
Laureate who supervised the design of the pluto- 
nium core of the first atomic bomb, asks a related 
question in a carefully reasoned defense of nuclear 
power in the January 1976 issue of Scientific Amer- 
Can. 


The average probability that the exposed popu- 
lation will get fatal cancer from the released radio- 
activity is only about 1 percent, compared with the 
15 percent probability that the average American 
will contract fatal cancer from other causes. Will 
the affected people in the case of a reactor accident 
be rational enough to appreciate this calculation? 
Or would an accident, if it occurs, have a psycho- 
logical effect much more devastating than the real: 
one? 


And ifa major accident should occur in the year 2000, 
when 45 percent of the United States’ electrical ca- 
pacity is predicted to come from nuclear power, 
what then? Proponents of nuclear power, good and 
decent men concerned about our swelling energy 
needs, believe such arguments extreme if not ab- 
surd. Are they? Who is to judge? “Society,” an- 
swers the Rasmussen Report. 


hort-term safety is not the only controversy 
with which nuclear power is involved. Here 
are some of the others: 

e Nuclear reactors create nuclear wastes, and the 
NRC has not yet found a reliable method for dis- 
posing of them. They will be dangerous to the hu- 
man environment for at least hundreds of years. 
The NRC is studying burying them in bedded salt 
or drilling them into granite. It is following with 
interest Japanese proposals to deposit them in the 
trenches of the deep Pacific, where, in the course 
of geologic time, they should be driven safely 
down into the purifying furnace of the earth. 
“Let’s put wastes in perspective,” says Dr. Kouts. 
“We're talking about a total output from all pro- 
jected reactors of a 200-foot cube of solid wastes 








by the year 2000. That’s not a huge amount.” It is 
a lethal amount. But the problem of nuclear wastes 
will almost certainly be solved. 

e Nuclear proliferation has potentially serious 
consequences (India extracted the plutonium for its 
first atomic bombs from a research reactor it 
bought in Canada, technologically a far simpler 
and less expensive process than refining U-235 by 
the methods the United States used during World 
War II), but proliferation has more to do with for- 
eign policy than with private domestic nuclear 
power, although one should note that the two ma- 
jor suppliers of power reactors, General Electric 
and Westinghouse, sell a significant proportion of 
their plants abroad, sakes indirectly supported by 
such government “subsidies” as government fuel 
reprocessing and the Price-Anderson Act. 

e The cost of buildiag nuclear power plants is 
increasing rapidly. A 1000-megawatt plant ordered 


in 1975 is expected to cost $868 million, compared 


to $226 million in 1969. Dr. Commoner believes 
nuclear power will price itself out of the market 
within ten years, and Dr. Kistiakowsky cites statis- 
tics which support that argument: “The objective 
and incontrovertible fact is that the enthusiasm of 
the electric power industry for nuclear reactors has 
evaporated, at least for the time being. Thus 
[ERDA], the prime nuclear promoter in Washing- 
ton, revealed on January 22 that power companies 
announced in 1975 plans for only 11 new reactors 
and have cancelled orders for 13 others.” ERDA 
believes, however, that the slowdown is only tem- 
porary, a result of the recession and the con- 
sequent reduction in demand for electric power. 
The structure of utility rates actually favors nuclear 
installations over less expensive coal plants. They 
cost more to build, but—theoretically—less to oper- 
ate. And since utilities are usually allowed by law 
to calculate their rate of return to investors only on 
capital investments, not on service, a more capital- 
intensive plani pays better dividends. Utilities, in 
these days of increasingly scarce fuel, are also 
seeking a more diversified power base, which 
makes uranium-fueled plants an attractive alterna- 
tive despite higher original costs. There is also, 
unmeasurable but not to be entirely discounted, 
the novelty, and for some the prestige, of nuclear 
power. 

e The cost of uranium is also going up, because 
the supply system is mot yet geared to meet de- 
mand. Uranium is among the most plentiful ele- 
ments in the earth’s crust, but it exists pre- 
dominately in extremely low concentrations. The 
proven domestic supply of good-quality ore is lim- 
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ministrator for planning and analysis at ERDA, is 
convinced the problem is not a grievous one. 
“ERDA has a program to survey the United 
States,” he says, “to determine the quantity of ore 
of reasonable quality here. The estimate is that at 
least 3.6 million tons of yellow-cake—uranium ox- 
ide—is available, which would be sufficient to sup- 
port seven hundred 1000-megawatt plants for a 
forty-year lifetime. And the survey is still contin- 
uing. It’s been limited mainly to presently produc- 
ing areas so far.” A government witness gave sim- 
ilar testimony at the Wolf Creek hearings. “That 
really means you’re guessing, doesn’t it?” asked 
one of the judges. “Yes, you’d have to say that,” 
the witness said. 

According to LeGassie, ERDA considers present 
light-water reactors to be only an intermediate ne- 
cessity. “It’s important to preserve our capability of 
nuclear power because uranium is one of the few 
domestic fuels that can provide significant energy 
over the next twenty years.” This doesn’t mean we 
won’t need that capability twenty-one years from 
now, LeGassie emphasizes, but by then we will 
probably have other choices as well: solar power, 
power from thermonuclear fusion, gasified coal, 
breeder reactors. 

Without breeder reactors, however, nuclear 
power plants eventually must be either shut down 
or fueled with uranium extracted from low-grade 
ore. Assuming that the cost of such uranium is not 
the overriding issue, as LeGassie and others say, 
mining it would extend the life of light-water 
power plants by generations. But to do so would 
introduce another cost, a cost to the environment. 
“If we go to low-grade ore,” Dr. Bethe cautions, 
“the mining would destroy vast areas of land.” 


ne solution to the fuel problem, ERDA be- 

lieves (and is investing $700 million in fis- 

cal 1977 to pursue), is the breeder reactor. 
The breeder reactor is a beast unto itself. To the 
light-water reactor system it adds, around the core 
of nuclear fuel, a “blanket” of ordinary uranium. 
Stray neutrons from the nuclear chain reaction 
then not only generate heat by fission but also 
transmute some of the uranium in the surrounding 
blanket into plutonium. A similar process was used 
during World War II at the Manhattan Project’s 
installation at Hanford, Washington, to manufac- 
ture plutonium for the first atomic bombs. Since 
plutonium is an element different from uranium, 
the uranium blanket, after sufficient bombardment 
and transmutation, can be removed and processed 
chemically, yielding back some of its uranium and 
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a quantity of fissionable plutonium as well. The 
plutonium can then be used to fuel other reaetors. 
Breeder reactors theoretically create four units of 
plutonium for every three they use, and might 
therefore stretch out the available fuel almost in- 
definitely. Breeders can also be used to transmute 
another common element, thorium. into U-233, a 
fissionable isotope of uranium and the best cf all 
for reactor purposes because it fissions so effi- 
ciently. 

One of the most hair-raising nuclea- accidents 
that has yet occurred in the United States occurred 
in a breeder reactor located only thirty miles from 
Detroit. The Fermi Reactor accident—chronicled by 
John G. Fuller in We Almost Lost Detroit—in- 
volved a partial core melt, and the reactor has 
been permanently shut down. It was tecanically an 
experimental machine, but it was intended to be- 
come a pioneer commercial power system. Its fail- 
ure indicates that the technology of breeder reac- 
tors is not yet mature, a position with which 
ERDA concurs. ERDA’s National Plan for Erergy 
Research, Development and Demonstratton awards 
breeders only “an initial contribution beginning 
before 2000” but “a very major contribution in the 
post-2000 period.” It is budgeting its research for 
solar power and thermonuclear fusion—the most 
important breeder alternatives—to bring their tech- 
nology, neglected or underfunded in the past, up 
to the level of breeder technology before that time. 
Theoretically, the next generation will be in a posi- 
tion to choose among the three, although one notes 
that charts of “Available Energy from Recoverable 
Domestic Energy Resources” in the National Plan 
count the lion’s share from uranium “with breeder 
reactors” and count energy from sunlight not at all. 

Reliance on breeders would create a plutonium 
economy, and a plutonium economy would be 
dangerous whatever safeguards Americar. ingenuity 
installed. No element on earth is more lethal when 
inhaled, and hundreds of tons of it would be circu- 
lating around the land in passage from breeders to 
reprocessing plants and back again. Breeder reac- 
tors, with their greatly increased content of fis- 
sionable materials. would almost certainly offer 
greater risks than those described in the Rasmus- 
sen Report, including the theoretical risk of atemic 
explosion if a complete meltdown shculd occur 
and the melted fuel arrange itself into a critical 
mass. But breeders are not yet on line, and ERDA 
claims it is making a serious effort to offer alterna- 
tives before they are. “We don’t want to decide 
what's best for the next generation,” LeGassie says. 
“We want to give it a choice by having a number 
of developed technologies on hand.” Critics of nu- 
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clear power are skeptical of such assertions, espe- 
cially since the Ford Administration has urged 
pushing breeder technology far and fast. Their 
skepticism may be justified. Its resolution probably 
lies in the decisions Americans make about nuclear 
power today. If major dependence on nuclear 
power, given some degree of risk, is acceptable for 
the next twenty years, why should it not be accept- 
able at some greater degree of risk for 200 years more? 

The real and important question is whether or 
not we have any choice. ERDA says we do not if 
we continue using energy at our present increasing 
rate. LeGassie: “The choice right now isn’t this 
system or another, the choice is this system or less 
energy.” But ERDA bases that conclusion on the 
assumption that we are running out of oil, an as- 
sumption Dr. Commoner, among others, questions. 
He writes: 

The declining rate of oil discovery per year is a 
result of company decisions to cut back on explora- 
tion efforts rather than of the depletion of acces- 
sible oil deposits. We are not so much running out 
of domestic oil as running out of the oil companies’ 
interest in looking for it. 

Nor are we running out of coal. America has 
more known coal resources than any other nation 
in the world. “By most estimates,” says the Na- 
tional Plan, “. . . our coal resources are very large. 
even without further technological development.” 
And then it adds a qualification: “The present 
challenge is to recover and use them with min- 
imum environmental impact.” 

We have enough oil and gas to last at least an- 
other twenty years, and we may have enough to 
last much longer. We have enough coal to last un- 
til nonfossil sources of power—solar power, ther- 
monuclear fusion—are perfected and commer- 
cialized, though the mining and burning of it 
present hazards to health and environment that 
have not yet been resolved. Practical methods of 
energy conservation—better building insulation, less 
voracious automobiles, more efficient use of waste 
heat from power generation and manufacturing— 
can at least slow the growth of our energy de- 
mands. Why then risk nuclear power at all? That 
is the argument Dr. Commoner and Dr. Kistia- 
kowsky have raised, as have such local groups as 
Kansas City’s MACEA, such national organizations 
as the Sierra Club and the Union for Concerned 
Scientists, and other thoughtful American scientists 
and laymen. As yet, no one at ERDA, in the Con- 
gress, in the Administration, or in the energy in- 
dustry has decisively demonstrated its flaws. Could 
it be that their argument has no serious flaws? Could 
it be that the critics of nuclear power are right? 0 
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fonner’s wife was French and self-possessed, 

a tart petite woman who cared for the 

amenities. Though she’d spent many years 
in the United States she spoke with a distinct ac- 
cent complete with Gallic pout. Not a woman to 
suffer in silence, she made it very clear what she 
thought of life in the zone. “This terrible place, 
_ these dreadful people.” Of all of us there at the 
- time Conner was the only one who'd brought his 
_wife. The other wives either lived in Hong Kong 
_or Bangkok cr had been left at home; a few of 
them refused to come at all. The reason usually 
cited was the children. 

Conner and his wife had no children. They were 
going to have one later, after Conner’s transfer 
from the zone. No one wanted to raise a child in 
the middle of a war. Conner believed, and encour- 
aged his wife to believe, that the magazine he 
worked for would send him to Western Europe 
when his tour was over. That was the usual proce- 
dure, Paris or Bonn a tangible expression of grat- 
itude for the years a man spent reporting the war. 
Conner was a serious and resourceful war corre- 
spondent. 
: They lived in a small but well-appointed villa in 
a residential section of the capital. Conner had 
“rented the villa at a time when most of the rest of 
us were living in hotels. He explained that there 
"was no reason to live in a hotel when one could 
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live in a house with an adequate kitchen and ser- 
vants. There was no reason for a man and his wife 
to live like transients when in fact they were resi- 
dents. He’d promised his wife that much. And he’d 
seen what had happened to “hotel wives” when 
their husbands were in the field reporting the war. 
He did not want to subject his wife to the ennui of 
a hotel. He felt obligated to make their living ar- 
rangements as pleasant and natural as he could, 
hence the villa and its two servants. 

Once a week Mrs. Conner would organize a din- 
ner party. Those of us who were unattached 
looked forward to them because Mrs. Conner set a 
very fine table. In the beginning she behaved no 
differently in the zone than she would have in 
Paris. Shed quickly located all the best markets 
and wine shops and it was not at all unusual to ar- 
rive at the villa and find it soaked in the aroma of 
blanquette de veau or gigot roti. There were always 
two kinds of wine and a fine brandy later. The 
evenings at Conner’s tended to be noisy because 
the food was excellent and the company always 
stimulating. Conner himself prepared the guest lists 
with some care. There’d always be one or two 
journalists, a middle-level Army officer (usually a 
colonel whom Conner’d met and liked and wanted 
to cultivate), the CIA station chief and. his attrac- 
tive assistant, a foreign diplomat, and any. unat- 
tached Western girls who happened tobe around. 
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There were always three or four of those, journal- 
ists or embassy secretaries. Conner and I had been 
friends for ten years so I was more or less per- 
manently invited along with the CIA man who was 
usually good for a crumb of information late at 
night after brandy. 

Dinner at Conner’s was unlike dinner anywhere 
else in the zone, among our circle. It was planmed; 
the menu was planned and the guest list was 
planned. There were fresh flowers on the table and 
a servant to mix the drinks and Bach on the 
stereo. Conner’s wife would begin to prepare the 
meal at six, intending to sit down precisely at 
eight. But it never worked out that way. Someone 
was always late or didn’t show up at all. This was 
not due to rudeness or thoughtlessness, just the sit- 
uation. It was usual to get caught in the field with- 
out transportation or any reliable way to telephone 
regrets. Promptly at eight, Conner’s wife would be- 
come nervous and count the guests. One or two 
were always missing. She’d wait fifteen minutes 
and then a half-hour and finally we’d all sit down. 
“Jamie, the deen-ir will be ruined.” “Nonsense, 
baby; itll be delicious, formidable; it always is.” 
“But what can I do, when people don’t arrive 
when they say they'll arrive?” “It'll be fine.” “It’s 
impossible to plan anything here, nothing’s com- 
patible . . .” Of course the meal was always ex- 
cellent and none of the rest of us even noticed the 
absentees or late arrivals. The first part of every 
meal was spent assuring Mrs. Conner that the veal 
was succulent and the wine delicious. 


he was brought up in Paris, the only daughter 

of a prominent banker. They were a culti- 

vated family and widely traveled. She'd 
spent two years at the Sorbonne and a year at a 
university in the United States, and when Conner 
met her she was working part time at the French 
consulate in New York. She thought his life looked 
very romantic and anticipated many years of 
travel. 

When Conner was abruptly transferred to 
the Detroit bureau of the magazine, they decided 
to marry, though they’d only known each other a 
few months. Conner was thirty-five and a bachelor 
and instantly enchanted by her good looks and her 
sense of order. He believed she would bring a 
sense of arrangement and logic to his life; he 








Ward Just is the author of a collection of Washington 
stories entitled The Congressman Who Loved Flaubert. 
His most recent novel, Nicholson at Large, was 
published last fall. 
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thought it was time for him to grow up and cease 
being a nomad in the service of a news magazine. 
He was tired of girlfriends, he wanted a wife. As 
for her, she had a dour side: he felt that his own 
sense of fun would loosen her up. 

They were in Detroit for a year and then moved 
back to the main office in New York. They were 
there another year and then transferred to Wash- 
ington. Detroit, New York, and Washington were 
not Mrs. Conner’s idea of “travel.” When he was 
asked—ordered, really—to become the magazine’s 
correspondent in the war zone, she was torn. 
Pleased at leaving America, she was apprehensive 
about living in the middle of a war. A very stupid 
war. A war that her countrymen had had the good 
sense to lose a dozen years before. But still it was 
foreign and friends told her that the capital re- 
tained some European ambience, indeed it had 
once been known as the Paris of the Orient. On 
the whole, friends said, it would be a welcome 
change from the brutality of American cities. And 
of course there were wonderful places nearby, Singa- 
pore and Bali to name two. Beyond that, there 
were very interesting people in the zone. A num- 
ber of foreigners came through the capital to 
monitor the progress of the war. It was not at all 
unusual to have a drink on the veranda of the ho- 
tel and find Moshe Dayan deep in conversation at 
one table and John Steinbeck at another. Friends 
were optimistic. Who knew, one night she might 
induce André Malraux to her table. French was 
spoken everywhere so she would have no trouble 
getting on with the local people. 

But what she did not know and what her friends 
did not tell her because it was so obvious was that 
the zone resembled a prison. It resembled a prison 
because that was all anyone ever talked about: 
prison personalities, prison conditions, the duration 
of one’s sentence, “the situation.” And of course it 
was a war, and no one bothered to explain that to 
her either. 

It was difficult for her because she never left the 
capital. At that time there was savage fighting in 
the countryside, and while most places were. theo- 
retically “secure,” one could never be absolutely 
certain. She attempted to ignore the war and build 
a life as if it didn’t exist. There was something 
oddly touching about her efforts, and a number of 
us tried to rally round. Of course there were others 
who wrote her off as a selfish bitch with no politi- 
cal consciousness, but I believe that was unfair. 
She was not American, she was French. The war 
had nothing to do with her. Those of us sympa- 
thetic to her wanted to see her succeed, I suppose 
in the same way that inmates of a mental hospital 








are pleased wher a fellow patient is “cured.” We 
c believed that her efforts were doomed, but that 
made her attempt all the more gallant. Of course 
_ everyone was extremely fond of her husband, who 
was always cheer“ul and an excellent raconteur. 
a So she attempted to ignore the war and one way 
she did it was tc assemble her dinner parties with 
care. She desperately tried to organize them in 
such a way as to lead conversation to other sub- 
jects, literature, art, what they were wearing in 
Paris, sex, religion. Anyone might at this point ob- 
ject: If that were true, why then invite journalists, 
army colonels, and spies to your table? The answer 
is that we were all there were. There wasn’t any- 
body else, except for the occasional visitor—who 
was also there, one way or another, because of the 
war. She believed that by some trick or the force 
of her personality she could compel her guests to 
talk about “la péalité’—by which she meant real 
life, a life which had nothing to do with the situ- 
ation in the zone. 

Conner, on the other hand, was exhilarated by 
it. He was appal ed by it, hated it, loathed the kill- 
ing and the waste—and was exhilarated. It was not 
uncommon at the time. He spent two weeks of ev- 

- ery month in the field. though as a concession to 
her he no longer accompanied the frontline troops. 
_ He knew he was doing first-class work and at the 
end of two years was the premier correspondent in 
othe zone. He was forty and knew it was now or 
< never. He tried to explain this to her and she re- 

plied that she understood. “J’comprends, Jamie. I 
understand, I understand.” And it was true, she 

-< did. But she couid not sympathize. 















ne night everyone arrived at the villa on 

time and sober. There was the usual crowd 

plus someone unique, a Frenchman, the 

owner of an art gallery in Paris. He was a French- 

man very much opposed to the war and was in the 

zone to collect children’s art. He wanted to as- 

semble an exhibit to tour Europe, the proceeds to 

go to orphans’ -elief. However, he was discreet in 

“conversation and did aot push his extreme views. 

He perceived very quickly that ours was a closed 

circle and that those of us who lived there had no 

interest in listeaing tè the opinions of outsiders. 

We called them tourists. But Conner’s wife was ex- 

_ cited, because she thought she could steer the table 

= talk away from the war and onto neutral ground. 
She was eager to hear about life in France. 

The Frenchman gave her an opening when he 

said he'd recently been in Biarritz, buying for a 

private collection. 





The Short War of Mr. and Mrs. Conner. 


Mrs. Conner turned to her husband, her eyes 
alive and glittering with memory. “Oh, Jamie, do _ 
you remember in Biarritz the casino? How much 
did you win?” 

“A hundred and ten dollars, five hundred 
francs,” Conner replied. “I had an unbeatable sys- 
tem. Five francs each on four numbers, thirty-one, 
thirty-two, thirty-three, and thirty-four. And I was 
smart enough to quit while I was ahead.” He was 
looking at her, smiling. “You were my good luck 
charm.” 

“We drank champagne afterwards. I remember, 
it was Pol Roger. Remember the crowd, Jamie. 
The demimonde . . .” For a few quick sentences, 
she lapsed into French. “Remember, we met those 
two who were off a yacht.” 

Conner explained, “We stopped off on our way 
out here. That was two years ago, it seems like 
yesterday.” 

She winked, smiling at the Frenchman. “It seems 
like two years ago to me.” 

I could see what she was trying to do and I 
wanted to help. I have never been inside a gam- 
bling casino in my life, but the subject looked 
promising. “There are wonderful casinos in the Ca- 
ribbean. There are one or two in Puerto Rico 
which are very small, stakes not too high. And 
there’s always the possibility of running into a 
Mafia type. Gun in a shoulder holster, that kind of 
thing.” 

She immediately interrupted, putting her hand 
on my arm. She didn’t want to hear about the 
Mafia, or about guns. She turned to the French- 
man. “What did you do in Biarritz? Did you go to 
the casino? There’s this wonderful restaurant. at 
the airport of all places. A specialty of seafood. 
But the casino—” 

“No,” the Frenchman said. 

“One of these days Jamie and I are going to 
take a tour around the Mediterranean. When we 
get out of this place, that’s the first thing we're go- 
ing to do.” She was talking very fast. “If we ever 
do get out of this place that’s the first thing I want 
to do. All the old places, the old haunts that I 
knew before I was married. We will have several 
months of holiday time by then.” She laughed 
harshly. “At this rate, perhaps six months . . .” 

The CIA man, silent until then, spoke up. “You 
and Jamie ought to go to Macao. Very easy to get 
there and there’s plenty of gambling on the ships. 
The casinos are all afloat. But the tables are run 
by the Chinese and they're hard cases. You won't 
win anything but itll be fun. You can go over by 
hydrofoil, stay the night, and return the next day 
to Hong Kong. Macao still looks like a movie set; 
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it’s theoretically under the control of the Portu- 
guese but the Chicoms really run it. It exists be- 
cause they permit it to exist.” 

The Frenchman looked down the table. “Why is 
that, Monsieur?” 

“It suits them. A little smuggling, some banking, 
a window on the West. It doesn’t do them any 
harm and they find it useful. Of course they can 
shut it down any time they care to. Interesting ride 
from Hong Kong, you can run right along the Chi- 
nese border. Can actually see the mainland.” 

The Frenchman grunted but did not pursue the 
conversation. 

Conner’s wife looked at me with the expression 
of a woman drowning. I said, “Macao is to Biarritz 
as Charlestown racetrack is to Ascot.” 

Conner turned to the CIA man and said slyly, “I 
understand your people picked up a couple of Chi- 
nese in the last offensive.” 

The CIA man raised his eyebrows, as if that 
news came as a surprise to him. 

Conner’s wife smiled at the Frenchman. “I know 
you don’t care—” 

But the Frenchman had turned away and was 
listening to Conner and the CIA man. Conner 
said, “These Chinese were weapons experts, ac- 
cording to my information. Government troops 
killed one of them, your people have the other. 
That’s the first time we’ve had any hard evidence 
of Chinese involvement—” 

“They only talk about the war here,’ 
the Frenchman. 

“—documents left no doubt who they were or 
what they were doing.” Conner smiled and sipped 
his wine, gazing steadily at the man from the CIA. 
“I was told that there were quite a lot of docu- 
ments.” 

“Anything’s possible,” he said. “I'll check it out.” 

Conner continued, “Incredible we haven't seen 
more of it.” He looked up then, and smiled 
brightly at his wife. “Baby, this dinner is deli- 
cious.” There was a chorus from the table, every- 
one assuring Conner’s wife of her triumph. I 
looked at her, knowing she’d lost. I said, “It’s the 
best French restaurant in town.” 

There was a brief pause, then suddenly the con- 
versation became general. It revolved around the 
question of the Chinese and whether they were ac- 
tively assisting the revolution. Conner was pressed 
to cite his sources, but he refused. Every few mo- 
ments the man from the CIA would nod and 
chuckle and mutter something gnomic. After ten 
minutes of this I looked over at Conner’s wife. She 
was sitting straight as a soldier, staring at her food, 
picking at it, her lips a thin red line. Tc her left 


` she said to 
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the Frenchman was leaning down table, absorbing 
every scrap of information. But then we all as- 
sumed him to be something other than the owner 
of an art gallery. The talk rose in a crescendo, the 
wine bottles went around the table. Laughter was 
loud and frequent. From the Chinese we drifted to 
a discussion of the newest American assault rifle. I 
gave an account of my latest journey to the Delta. 
One of the American girls disclosed that the am- 
bassador was ill with dysentery . . . 

Mrs. Conner left the table directly following des- 
sert, which of course was sublime. A pear drenched 
in kirsch. 


hat was the last dinner party for some time. 

Conner told me later that his wife pleaded 

with him to stay away from the war that 
night. Please, she’d asked; do it for me. But he 
couldn’t, though he tried. The question about the 
Chinese was so natural to him, it just popped out. 
He proposed elaborate justifications, but he knew 
he was in the wrong and felt badly about it. And 
it was not the first time and he felt badly about 
that, too. 

He suggested half-heartedly that she take a flat 
in Bangkok, but she refused. What would she 
do there? That was just a slightly safer version of 
the zone. She had no friends there. What would be 
the point? For a time he tried ‘to involve her in the 
life of the community, and to that end she taught 
a class in English at one of the private lycées. But 
she found the children tedious and undisciplined 
and decided she was not a teacher after all. Of 
course she was bothered all the time now by the 
heat, and the new evidence of war: refugees were 
crowding the capital. Her conversation, never light, 
was now a monody of complaint. 

One night the three of us were dining in the 
Chinese quarter. They’d been picking at each other 
all through dinner, and finally she turned to me 
for support. 

“Hank, you tell him. Please, you know what our 
life is like. We’ve been here almost three years.” 

“Two and a half,” he said. 

I looked at Jamie, who’d been listening with a 
bored expression on his face. I liked his wife and 
was one of those sympathetic to her, though one’s 
sympathies were wearing thin. But I knew better 
than to start advising her husband, my friend, on 
his career. “You’ve got to leave me out of it,” I 
said. 

“It won't be long,” Jamie said. “A year, six 
months. Then itll be over. Then we can live the 
life of the haute bourgeoisie in Paris. Pll get you a 
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flat on the Averue Foch. Isn’t that what we both 
want, a flat on the Avenue Foch?” He looked at 
her evenly. 

“Why then?” she demanded. “Why six months 


a “cor one year? Why not now? Now. Maintenant.” 


“Because I’m not finished,” he said. 

“What will ehange in six months or a year?” 
“I'm not leaving in the middle of it,” he said 
stubbornly. 

_ She said, “This war will go on for a decade.” 
“No,” I said. “Not a decade.” Then I laughed. 






“Two decades.” 


“Do you know,” she said. “Did you know I had 
my purse snatched in the market? I didn’t tell you 
that, Jamie. Hank. That was last week, I still have 
the bruise on my arm.” She extended her arm and 
we both looked at it. “It frightened me. So now I 


©. send the servants to do the marketing. And the 


food is not se good, they don’t know good meat 
from bad. And they steal the market money. Ten 


percent, twenty percent is stolen. I am told it is the 


custom here. So now our food is less good and it 


costs twenty percent more. The wine, all of it is 


™ 


Algerian .. . 

She talked on and I stole a lock at her husband. 
He was not listening and I knew why. He had just 
returned from a long and very bloody offensive. 
He had not told her about it. Probably he had not 


a. told her for the same reason that she had not told 


him about the purse snatching. He was saving it. 

“War is hell.” he said dryly. 

An American woman might have flared, and 
come right back at him: that is unfair. It is unfair 
- and unreasonable to be sarcastic. It is not fair to 


oe -say that to your wife. But she didn’t say any of 


those things. I think she was beyond sarcasm. She 
just looked at him and replied, “I am not accus- 
-tomed to this life.” 

“You think I am?” He looked at her incredu- 
lously. “You think they are?” He meant the vic- 
tims,,the*casualties of war. 
= “That is the point,” she said with impeccable 
logic. “None of us are.” 


month later they left for home leave, six 

weeks in Europe. Jamie told me that it 
was a nightmare because all his wife 
could talk about was the war and how dreadful 
their living conditions were. How frightening their 
life in the capital. How difficult to obtain even the 
simplest staples of life. He took her to the finest 
restaurants he could find and made a determined 
effort to be attentive and cheerful. He was pre- 
pared to forget the war for a month but she was 






not. He admitted to me in amazement that it was 
as if they'd switched roles. For that month he 
wanted nothing to do with the war and all she 
could do was remember it in every detail. 

They took a motor trip through the south of 
France but life was not satisfactory there either. 
She complained that the Riviera was crowded and 
expensive, and there were too many American 
tourists. In that way it was exactly like the zone, 
except of course there was no shooting. 

Finally late one night he suggested that they 
split. Just a temporary split. A separation, really. 
She could stay in Europe and he’d return to the 
zone for the remainder of his tour. It was impos- 
sible now for them to continue living together. 

“It’s like living on a battlefield,” he said, laugh- 
ing at the irony. They were lying in bed in a small 
hotel near Cap St. Jacques. A midsummer night’s 
breeze fluttered the curtains, and moonlight 
gleamed on the Mediterranean. 

“If you wish,” she said stiffly. 

“J don’t ‘wish’ it at all,” he said, the familiar ir- 
ritation rising. “I don’t ‘wish’ it, for Christ’s sake. I 
don’t see any other solution. If you see another so- 
lution, tell me what it is. Do you want to go 
back?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Well?” He smiled in the darkness. 

“It is not what I expected,” she said. “This mar- 
riage is not what I expected.” 

He said, “Things seldom are.” 

“Well, then. There’s nothing more to be said.” 

He walked to the window and looked out at the 
soft night, considering the changes in his life. He’d 
sublet the villa and move into the hotel. There 
would be no difficulty supporting her, although it 
would dent his savings account. Better all around, 
he thought. He could devote all his time to report- 
ing the war and perhaps in the last six months he 
could secure his future forever. He had a hunch 
that after six months the war wouldn’t be worth 
reporting. She was better off in France, he was 
better off in the zone. They had no children, the 
damage was minimal. He thought of a military 
after-action report: minor damage, light casualties. 
Perhaps later they could put it together and he 
could have the kind of life he’d always wanted. 
The war was one kind of order and a family was 
another. At the beginning of their life together in 
the zone they’d had a bit of fun. But she couldn’t 
adapt. That was the trouble, it all came down to 
that. 

The next morning he rose early and walked 
down to the port and bought a newspaper and a 
coffee and sat in a café. He was reading the inter- 
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national edition of the Herald Tribune, deep into 
an account of the latest offensive, when he felt 
movement behind him. It was she, looking bright 
as a new coin; she was smiling, as if she’d forgot- 
ten about the talk the night before. She was wear- 
ing her bikini and looking beautiful and fresh as 
the day he’d met her. She leaned over his shoul- 
der, all smiles, and then froze. She saw what he 
was reading and pulled back. Her face went hard 
as iron and she turned on her heel and marched 
back to the hotel, packed her bags, and was gone 
before noon. 

He told me later that that was the final irony, 
he’d only bought the paper to have something to 
read. He was just skimming it, not really thinking 
about the war at all. But perhaps it was a com- 
pulsion, like that night at dinner. He conceded that 
something in him wanted to dominate the war, 
and to do that he had to immerse himself in it. He 
knew that it was careless of him but that was the 
way it went. It was the way he was. 

And the odd thing was that when he returned to 
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the zone he stayed only three months, not six, and 
the magazine did precisely what he expected them 
to do. They sent him to London with a vague as- 
signment to write about personalities. He set him- 
self up in a flat in Chelsea and reported show 
business for two years. Show business, the art mar- 
ket, sex, religion. When I saw him last I asked him 
if he ever saw his wife and he shook his head. 
Never, he said. She lived in Paris. Oh, once he saw 
her picture in one of the French magazines. She 
was hanging on the arm of some count. He 
laughed, some member of the minor nobility. He 
looked at me. What the hell, he said. Probably 
some count who’d never done anything in his life, 
never worked; never accomplished anything. Some 
idler, a paresseux, who didn’t know the score. 

Much later that same night he admitted he was 
sorry they’d never had a child. The child might 
have saved it. The child might have bound them 
together, given him the order and logic he wanted 
so badly. And given her a raison d'être. But the 
zone was no place for children. O 


Say something warm. Hello. The world 
was full of harm until this wind 

placated grass and put the fish to rest. 
And wave hello. Someone may be out there 
riding undulating light our way. 

Wherever we live, we sleep here 

where cattle sleep beside the full canal. 
We slept here young in poems. 

The canal runs on without us east 

a long flow mto Fairfield. The grass flows 
ever to us, ever away, the way it did 

that war we dreamed this land alive. 

The man we hoped was out there 

saw our signal and is on the way. 

Say something warm. Hello. You can sleep 
forever in this grass and not be cold. 


by Richard Hugo 

















THE PLAINS TRUTH 


An inquiry into the shaping of Jimmy Carter 












_ Pundits ascribe the fast rise of Georgia’s 

_ presidential candidate to the rising power 
and acceptability of the New South, but 
there’s a lot of the Old South at work in 
the phenomenon as well. From talks with 
Carter, his relatives, and friends, and from 
visits to the candidate’s hometown, the 
‘author assembles a revealing study of the 
man behind the big hominy grits smile. 






ner of America. Union prisoners were 
shunted down to Sumter County, in 1864, to 
get them out of the way. At Fort Sumter, better 


ee ; 5 ir Georga is a mean and starved back cor- 


as known as Andersonville, between 200 and 300 men 


died every week for over a year; they were lined 
up like dried giant peanuts in long ditches, the 
mass graves tenced on neat lawns now by the Park 
Service. 

Less than twenty miles from Fort Sumter, where 
two roads crossed, a cluster of huts was called, in 
Civil War times, “Plains”—after the Bible’s Plains 

-of Dura, where Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
underwent their trial in the fiery furnace. It is a 
place that still bakes men in religion and other 
fires—though the town shuffled over about a mile 
at the end of the last century, adhering to the rail- 
road track that finally came through. 
<- Itis a place of small moves and tenacious 
names. The village of Andersonville turns dustily 
on a marble axis—the monument native ladies put 
up to Captain Henry Wirz, the second-in-command 


at Fort Sumter, who was “martyred” by Yankee 


execution after the war. “Ever been to South 
Georgia?” Governor Carter asked me in the spring 


by Garry Wills 


of 1972. No, I answered—though } had told him I 
was born in Atlanta, my mother’s hometown. 
“South Georgia is different,” he said, with that 
amused air of measurement. he assumes when 
showing outsiders the rigors and bias of his native 
turf. It is land oddly open yet stifling—a tropic sun 
without a tropic soil. It was lack of fresh running 
water that took the deepest toli of prisoners at An- 
dersonville. 

We were flying in the Governor’s little plane 
from Atlanta to Tifton, where Carter had to ad- 
dress a meeting of Georgia. sheriffs. Lieutenant 
Governor Lester Maddox had been there the day 
before, belaboring the governor ke ran with as a 
wishy-washy liberal and enemy of law. Tifton is 
home territory to Carter—he commuted there for 
agricultural advice when he left the Navy. But he 
is billed today less as. Shadrach at the Plains of 
Dura than David entering the tions’ den. 

I rode to the Tifton conference motel in a car of 
sheriffs, who talked in loving detail about technical 
things—their purchases, trades, and refashionings of 
guns, and especially their persona’ handguns. Car- 
ter underwent his boy’s initiation to the hunt, and 
became a good shot. But perhaps it was living for 
months in the big sunken gun barrel of a sub- 
marine that made him able, later, to support some 
forms of gun control. His own technical lyricism 
turns, now, to the pitch of stock car engines, whose 
whines he compares on his stereo equipment— 
tamer, but still South Georgia. 

At my table in Tifton, with sheriffs and wives in 
their finery, there was a bluster of power exercised 
one-on-one by neighbors taking no shit they don’t 
have to. Authority is personal here, not pinned on 
with a badge. One measures his man at each en- 
counter, in verbal shoot-outs. South Georgia is dif- 
ferent. At the head table, Jimmy Carter: looked out 
of place—nodding and smiling lke some Dinah 
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Shore wandered into a truck stop and loeking for 
the nearest exit. The sheriffs had little good to say 
of him while we ate our motel delicacies—theugh 
some wives thought he might not be so bad. 

When Carter rose after lunch to speak. his words 


seemed merest fluff at first, almost crooned 
through the microphone in the soft drawl of this 
area. But soon he was speaking of his Daddy (as 
great a bigot, I would find out later, as any man 
there), of his youth in Plains, of the need “we all” 
have to stick together, of love for God and one’s 
fellow man. It is the persuasive lullaby that would 
become familiar all over the nation in 1976's cam- 
paign; but I heard it work first on a tough yet vul- 
nerable audience of mean shits and neighbors. 
Carter is using the voice of each sheriff’s school- 
marm or mother, telling him how important it is to 
wash behind his ears. Daniel just happened to own 
this lions’ den; and he quietly asserted his domin- 
ion. All at once Lester was the outsider. 

Mastery exercised here is worth a kind of quiet 
boasting. Carter was not the first to see how useful 
the lion-taming act could be. Back in the 1930s, a 
Phi Beta Kappa lawyer whose wife raised peanuts 
in South Georgia liked to call himself “a plain dirt 
farmer.” Eugene Talmadge became the scourge of 
Atlanta, and as governor made a bid for national 
office. But he knew that his power, no matter how 
far it might spread, radiated from his black-belt 
farm at McRae (sixty miles due east from Plains). 
His recent biographer, William Anderson, describes 
how he sent campaigners up to Atlanta from his 
home county: “It was in keeping with the master 
Strategy he used: stay a part of McRae. Go to her 
people for readings. Return to her frequently and 
let her share completely in the rising career. The 
maintenance of these ties had given him a concrete 
political base and an ally in the most desperate of 
times.” Talmadge was attacked by rival candidate 
Ellis Arnall for his “peanut politics”’—but it was an 
oddly issueless politics of personal rapport that 
rocked Georgia for decades, and whose legacy 
Gene’s son “Hummon” still embodies in the Sen- 
ate. Carter was watching in his teens as Tal- 
madge’s career took off and gave the “wool-hats” 
of Georgia’s blackest and poorest belt something to 
be proud of. 

On the flight back from Tifton, Carter’s eyes still 
mocked and measured this “outsider” behind his 
probing mildness. Did I get the point? He likes to 
show how he can dove his way in among serpents, 
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back where native gods and blood count finally. 
Up in that tilt of little plane he expertly poised his 
city skills against country ones, aware of the con- 
trast, using each as foil to the other. We swooped 
down for an Antaeus-touch at Plains itself, to pick 
up some mail. From the air the “town” looked like 
a western movie set—one row of storefronts, with a 
walk in front (just the kind for stunt men to 
whump down on, a whiff of lace curtain marking 
their takeoff point in the second-story window). It 
was only a glimpse; we took off right away, and 
talked again of Wallace, McGovern, and 1972. 


saw Carter next in Miami, at the Democratic 

convention, where he spoke for Henry Jack- 

son’s candidacy. He told me he liked what I 
had written about our Tifton journey—all but my 
statement that he was obviously angling for the 
vice presidency that year. “Well, aren’t you?” I 
asked. He smiled his Dinah Shore smile, more 
enigmatic than the Gioconda’s because it is so wide 
and open. Even then he could not tell a direct lie. 
When I saw him later, in Atlanta and at the 1974 
Kansas City mini-convention, I was not surprised 
that he was aiming at bigger things than the vice 
presidency. It was cheeky, but no more than OF 
Gene Talmadge’s national barnstorming out of 
McRae in 1936. But I was astonished, like almost 
everyone else, when he rose so fast in the early 
primaries of 1976. This was explained, by Carter 
among others, as a sign of the New South’s power. 
But there was a lot of the Old South at work in 
the phenomenon as well. So now I am going back 
to Plains, this time by car, in an effort to under- 
stand the Carter paradoxes—the ferocious tender- 
ness, the detached intimacy, the cooing which 
nonetheless suggests a proximity of lions. 

I began in Atlanta, talking with Hamilton Jor- 
dan, Carters young campaign manager—he was 
even younger (twenty-five) when he ran Carter’s 
successful bid for governor in 1970. Back in 1966, 
when Carter failed as a candidate for governor, 
Jordan was still in college, a.Sumter County volun- 
teer for Carter. Now he says: “It was good Carter 
lost in 1966. The country would not have been 
ready for him in 1972.” There is the easy assump- 
tion—Carter’s own—that the governorship was al- 
ways just a step toward the presidency. What, I 
asked, made the country ready for Carter in 1976? 
Two things. he argued—the fading of sixties pas- 
sions, and the new acceptability of southerners. 


In the car heading south to Plains, those words 
keep teasing at me. Sheriff-types, as from Tifton, 


are being interviewed on a talk show, and they 












talk about guns with those who call in. But there is 
less a feeling cf strange country than in 1972. The 
nation has come around to the South in subtle 
ways. In the 1960s, black funkiness came out of 
=the South—soul food, afros, watermelons, all the 
things blacks were once supposed to be ashamed 
of. For some reason, white funkiness has become 
-- the fad of the 1970s—country music, junk food, 
soap opera, truckers’ talk, evangelical “soul.” If we 
‘are not careful, we'll all be eating hominy before long. 
S Of course there is still some cultural resistance to 
the funky side of Jimmy Carter. Take the name 
Jimmy itself. Some think it affected for a presiden- 
tial candidate to use such an informal name. But 
“James” would be affected in Plains—not only for 
Carter's. peers but for the still-deferential blacks, 
for employees in his peanut warehouse. South 


_ Georgia has a formal alternative to Jimmy; but it 


is not James or Mr. Carter. It is Mr. Jimmy—what 

slaves. and servants called their masters. In Plains 
he is often Mr. Jimmy—just as his brother, in 
charge of the warehouse, is Mr. Billy, and his 
mother is Miz Lillian. 

Another problem for some is the Jesus talk. One 
reads that Carter “raised the question” of his reli- 
gion in North Carolina or elsewhere. But he could 
not avoid Jesus talk, even if he wanted to, where 
he came from. Gene Talmadge, whose religion 
barely went deeper than his sunburn, took every 
opportunity to preach from a Baptist pulpit on 
Sundays. Every twist of the dial finds a hymn or a 
sermon, this morning of my drive from Atlanta. 
Jesus talk is, at the least, a kind of static in the 
air—the very graffiti in the gas station john mix 
religious slogans with obscenity. It is a stickum or 
social glue, hclding an angry countryside together, 
Bible talk among the guns, acting as buffer. One of 
the hymns on the car radio begins: “Jesus, I heard 
you have a big house .. . Jesus, I heard you have 
a big yard.” It is the voice of respectability, dearly 
yearned toward. And one should remember that 
Baptists—considered a bit flaky in other areas of 
Protestant sensibility—form the prim religious es- 
tablishment of the South, the quiet right wing of a 
religious spectrum that fades “left” into things like 
snake-handling, tongues, and prophecy. Carter is 
amazed when people “up north” think his easy 
talk of Jesus implies mystical experience. That is 
like asking John Lindsay if he really bathes in 
lamb’s blood because ke is an Episcopalian. 

Another twist of the dial brings in Albany— 
Georgia’s Albany, pronounced All-BENN-ee— 

-Hamilton Jordans hometown. Just a week before 
_ this, Carter was on the televised League of Women 
Voters panel in New York, discussing the city’s 
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problems. He said these problems were caused by 
the New York capital at All-BENN-ee. But it is 
typical that he sensed the audience’s puzzlement, 
and worked All-b’nee into his very next sentence. 
He plays the native and the acquired against each 
other. Ol’ Gene Talmadge, despite his Phi Beta 
Kappa key, would have surprised by coming up 
with the northern pronunciaticn; Carter surprises 
by showing that the southern one is instinctive still. 
But Merle Haggard is singing cn the rental car ra- 
dio: “The roots of my raisin’ run deep.” 


eorgia clay spurts, with hot suddenness, 

lush foliage when it is given water—as in 

the tropical brief tunnel that leads west 

into Americus, the county seat ten miles: from 

Plains. There is a spelling bee on the Americus sta- 

tion, WISK, and a schoolmarm like the one Carter 

often pays tribute to still coaxing bits of alphabet 

from the quavery young voices. Frequent an- 

nouncements remind the listener of that night’s 
Miss Americus Pageant. 

Americus is a great old Victorian town moulder- 
ing away from the bypass to Albany—which is, in 
turn, a new town all hamburgery approaches and 
traffic lights, with an invisible core. But Plains is: 
not really a town at all. Even the row of store- 
fronts is only a husk. One end once held a: grocery- 
store run by Carter’s Daddy, the other a general 
store and mule-auctioning center run by that- 
Daddy’s brother, Alton. Alton is still there, an an- 
tique in an antique building selling junk he calls 
“antiques.” The general store is now in the middle 
of the row—it has the small items one does not 
drive to Americus for. The proprietor’s wife is June 
Turner—she talks of Mr. Jimmy with matter-of-fact 
affection: “He loves the Lord and wants to bring 
the country back to what it was.” It comes at the 
outsider like a mumbling of Georgia clay, the 
chewed dry stuff of a life livec at dirt-level. But it 
is the relief from that life she is really voicing, her 
cherished moments spent in the church across the 
tracks; a place good Plains Baptists visit four times 
on Sunday—for 10 a.M. Sunday school (taught by 
Carter now when he is back home), 11 A.M. 
preaching, 6 P.M. training, and 7 P.M. worship. The 
church is an interesting bundle of planes folding 
over and around each other, with angled window 
facets—a small fan of stalls inside, womblike; but 
elbowed in strict board outside, and prickly with 
spire. It is a church well used. Carter’s late busi- 
ness partner, Elliot Anderson. would not process 
peanuts on. Sunday. That is schoolmarm. day in 
Plains. It is civilization. Surcease. No wonder Car- 
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ter liked its resonance of bookish power, of life 
shaped by words. 

The principal structure in this little hamlet is the 
peanut-processing cluster run by Mr. Billy—who is 
up in Wisconsin today, observing the campaign. 
Hamilton Jordan says Billy used to be the family’s 
closet redneck—-now, as Carter’s slick national cam- 
paign leans back for strength on its native base, he 
is becoming something like the token redneck. Car- 
ter’s daughter is out of her school with measies— 
the school is made up of three prefab tunnels on a 
concrete base, with outdoor basketball courts dirt- 
surfaced, surfacing the kids with dirt. 

Carter rightly says he grew up poor—but as a 
member of the reigning family in “Archery.” a 
clump of houses a mile down the track from 
Plains, where two dozen or so large families of 
blacks lived dependent on Carter’s father. Carters, 
spread about the area, were dwarf lords of this 
drab world, whites in the predominant black pepu- 
lation, held down close to black living conditions 
but retaining a psychic distance for that reason. 
Carter’s mother, a nurse, was kinder to blacks than 
his father—but she kept herself insulated by subtler 
means, with diction, books, and knowledge. She let 
one black visit her by the front door, a signal fa- 
vor still recalled as a prodigy—but that was a col- 
lege-educated black. Such creatures frightened Car- 
ter’s father, but confirmed the distinction of gentle 
Miz Lillian. Carter has clearly shed the racism of 
his crabbed youth, but the psychic distance he 
learned to keep with the swarm of black boys he 


grew up among has been retained for political — 


use—it lets him nod, grin, and hug his way through 
crowds while keeping some detached zone of dig- 
nity untouched. He grew up a dirt-hole aristocrat, 
with schoolmarm power over sheriffs as well as 
blacks. Apparently that showed even in the in- 
timate traffic jam of submarine life, where he was 
always the officer. 

Though Plains is still a small pond, Carter has 
become a big frog—with a beautiful red-brick 
home he built in 1961 (like the second Talmadge 
home in McRae). He points out that his daughter 
goes to an integrated school, more than half of its 
students black. But this little town needs no full- 
time policeman, so strong are old ties of deference. 
The town repeats, on a somewhat larger scale, Car- 
ter pére’s reign over shacks at Archery. 

In Alton Carter’s “antiques store,” I talk with 
Alton’s son, Hugh, who grew up with Jimmy and 
took over his seat in the state senate when Carter 
ran for governor. Hugh, like all the Carters, talks 
endlessly of Jimmy’s work, and of his own. All 
Carters work hard, and are fascinated by that fact. 
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Hugh and Jimmy never had allowances as boys. 
They made their spending money by energy and 
ingenuity—collecting old newspapers for the two 
blacks who sold fish wrapped in the paper; collect- 
ing scrap iron for the smithy; making ice cream 
and selling it on mule-auction Saturdays; breaking 
“pennywinkle” grubs out of tender branches to sell 
for bait. When they had enough money, they would 
hitchhike to Americus to see a western movie. 

“All Carters are hard-headed, and hard work- 
ers.” And they are all successful. The eighty-eight- 
year-old Alton boasts of his brothers and his two 
boys, as well as of his nephew Jimmy. Carters 
bustle in a world where others (which meant 
mainly “niggers” in Carter’s youth) dawdle. Survi- 
val at the pennywinkle-catching stage was easy 
here. But rising was hard. The earth clung to one, 
broke one, dimmed one into its red color—as it still 
paints the cars and trucks of Sumter County. One 
had to be tough as flint to strike a few sparks of 
life from that hard land. Carter boasts of the hard 
work he can do as a campaigner. By enduring any 
mule-labor rigor, he proves that the other candi- 
dates are soft—do less; study less; indulge them- 
selves. His confidence, which awes so many, is a 
tested reliance on his ability to do anything he 
calls on himself to do. He lifts and defines himself 
out of the dirt, white against the red and black 
clay, not slipping into the dread slide of po’ whites 
down to practical niggerhood. It is commonly said 
that conventional Democratic politicians fear Car- 
ter because they have no claims on him, no ties or 
debts to organizations, urban machines, labor 
unions, old delegate clusters. But a deeper fear 
moves under that—the fear that he is not like the 
rest of us sinners, so little disciplined, so subject to 
his schoolmarm condescension. 

Even Gene Talmadge, who did indulge himself, 
had a South Georgia self-reliance that made it im- 
possible for him to work with the courthouse gangs 
of thirties Georgia. He used a personal entourage 
the way he used his McRae base. Carter relies in 
the same way on himself, on his family and a few 
friends and dependents—like the Sumter County 
group (Hamilton Jordan, Jody Powell, Philip 
Wise). Carter spent the early plane rides of his 
own campaign writing his own campaign biogra- 
phy (Why Not the Best?). It seems not to. have oc- 
curred to him that most candidates let others cele- 
brate them. 

Carter’s sense of his own worth is joined with a 
genuine pity for others that, when it does not of- 
fend, is a principal source of his magnetism. Most 
journalists covering him know by now the story of | 
his unfeigned tears at the plight of one newsman’s — 
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cancer-plagued daughter. When I asked him about 
the incident, which he had tried to keep hidden, he 
made the signiicant connection between his own 
first successful day of campaigning and the news 
that someone dse was stricken so. The very next 
day, in the plewed land behind his large Plains 
home, he looked for arrowheads, the only gift he 
could find or afford in his youth—he polished the 
arrowheads up and sent them off to the newsman’s 
daughter, not telling anyone of the deed. He is a 
loner, at his best and worst, living for only one 
man’s approval. his own. 

There’s the rub. When he made his April gaffe 
with the phrase “ethmic purity.” he spent almost a 
week trying to ustify the phrase and prove he was 
not wrong. Ia -he process, he bolstered the ofen- 
sive phrase with others, to show he could justify 
them as well. Ħ he does not feel he is wrong, he 
will not admit àe is, cespite the demands of social 
reality and scfter usage. 
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orris Dees, the best of Carter’s workers, is 
a crusader against the death penalty. I 
asked how he could support a candidate 
who believes in capital punishment. “Only for 
some crimes. And I have not really gone to work 
on him yet. When I have, he'll change his mind.” 
But changing his mind is not a skill Carter shows 
any familiarity with. He is not easily deflected 
from his course, once chosen. His self-confidence is 
a confidence in all his own opinions, once formed. 
Even his religious confidence has a narrow base. 
He is a man who reads the Bible every day, and 
has taught it all his adult life. I asked him if he 
ever entertained, in Sunday school classes or pri- 
vate study, the “form criticism” of the New Testa- 
ment. “What is that?” he asked. A bit dumb- 
founded, I said. “The kind of textual analysis 
Rudolf Bultmann did.” He Enew that name, but 
could not remember if he had read anything by 
Bultmann. For a bright ard educated modern 
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man, dealing with the thing he says matiers most 
to him, he shows an extraordinarily reined-in curi- 
osity. It suggests a kind of willed narrewness of 
mastery. He moves quick and certain within a de- 
liberately circumscribed territory. He sticks to his 
base, his certitudes. To Plains. That gives him his 
power. 

There is a concern over Carter’s religion that is 
not mere bigotry. It may seem unjust to punish 
real religion when we reward empty religiosity; but 
the thing makes sense. When Birch Bayh goes to 
his native hamlet and says he never feels closer to 
God than when he is there, we do not care be- 
cause we know he does not mean it. When Nixon 
used Billy Graham to bless the billy clubs of the 
sixties, the insincerity gave us at least the relief of 
mockery. Kennedy’s Catholicism was made up of 
gestures. But when a man means what he says in 
this awesome area, he drifts outside the ties and 
shared weaknesses that keep us in touch with each 
other. Carter says he will not be compromised. The 
claim has been dismissed as unkeepable. But I 
wonder. The scary thing is that he mght have 
some way of keeping it. 

Carter’s second-birth conversion came in the af- 
termath of his one defeat, the gubernatorial race of 
1966. Hamilton Jordan calls Carter “the world’s 
worst loser.” The inner peace denied him in loss 
was only renewed by fresh energies of determina- 
tion to win. His power, briefly doubted, was re- 
asserted—his mastery, the quiet spell he works on 
others, the authority given him by labor and self- 
testing. 

Yet, as I say, the self-sufficiency gives him an 
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easy regard for the struggle of others to reach their 
hard-won dignity. I thought of that as I drove back 
to Americus, at dusk, to watch the twenty-fifth 
Miss Americus Pageant. (Last year, Jimmy’s niece 
Kim was a contestant). The Jay-Cee organizer of 
the affair says it will bring out only half the crowd 
it used to—600 instead of 1200—and his prediction 
is confirmed. Even so, drawing 600 people away 
from TV sets on a weeknight is not bad. Americus 
has few sources of pride these days—two of its 
three mobile-home assembly plants are closed, and 
the third working only part-time. Yet there is a 
picnic air of real enjoyment as not-so-slender 
young women parade in their Atlantic City bathing 
suits. This black belt of Georgia supplies no black 
beauty to the contest. The announcer makes an act 
of blind faith when he opines that tonight’s Miss 
Americus might go on to become this year’s Miss 
America. It is as unlikely as Jimmy Carter’s rise, 
his hope to become this year’s Mr. America. His 
power over his own is linked to their pride in him, 
to the kind of adoration OF? Gene got from the 
wool-hats. But Carters regard for the adoring 
crowds goes deeper. 

Outside the Americus High School Gymnato- 
rium, one can almost touch the tropic sky of stars 
unobstructed by buildings, hills, or foliage. It is a 
fierce sky, not distanced by Argus myths of pagan 
levity—a sky of older Americans, physically starved 
and spiritually overfed. God stares with a thousand 
eyes on the isolated souls of Sumter County—which 
is enough to make one crazed and desperate; or 
cowlike in resignation; or President of the United 
States. O 
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and something comp letely unexpected in a lux dry sedar, 
say the editors of Motor Trend magazine ct the BMW, 


adjustable forward and back — with 
variable-angle seat back and cushion 
supports. ` 

All instruments are clearly visi- 
ble; all controls are readily accessible, 

intelligent restraint? Yes. 

Yet no less a connoisseur of 
opulent motorcars than the auto- 
motive writer for Town & Country 
magazine was quoted after having 
driven a BMW as saying, “Il came 
away with new parameters to 
measure other cars by.” 

If you'd care to judge for your- 
Self, we Suggest you r 
phone your BMW dealer 
and arrange a thorough { 
test drive. x í 
The ultimate driving machine. 


Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, Germany. 
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A story by Patricia Zelver 


the oak-studded hills of Vista Verde in deep 
shadows. Only a few lights were visible from 
the picture window where Mrs. Jessup stood hav- 
ing her Happy Hour, her first—or was it her sec- 
ond?—vodka martini in her hand. She stood at the 
window in her house om La Floresta Lane, looking 
at the lights far below. They were the lights, she 
said to herself, of the Little Pub. The lights of the 
Little Pub twinkled echeerily in the darkness. 
Smoke would be curling out of its chimney in tidy 
loops like the chimney smoke in a child’s drawing. 
Big Bill has lit a fire, she thought. Perhaps I 
should call Ruf and walk down there. But would 
we be able to find our way in the dark? There 
were no sidewalks and no street lights in Vista 
Verde, very different from Chestnut Hill, where 
she and Mr. Jessap had lived before moving here. 
The lights were visible from the house, but would 
they be.in the darkness, on the lane? Probably not 
» visible, she decided. Probably we would lose our 
way. And, anyhow. I have the cards to finish. First 
things first, she told herself. Sacrifices are always 
entailed whenever people put first things first, as 
they must if they want te do things worthwhile. 
That morning Mrs. Jessup had driven to the city 
to attend a Semmar for Executive Wives at the 
Hyatt Regency, sponsored by Mr. Jessup’s corpora- 
tion. It had been an extremely rewarding session. 
A Social Anthropologist had spoken to them on 
“Developing Inner Resources Through Creativity.” 
Or was it a Social Psychologist? She must try to 
remember to tell Mr. Jessup when he returned. 
Distinctions of thai sort were important to him, and 
rightly so, though she was not absolutely sure why. 
The Social Anthropologist or Social Psychologist 
had traced the forces which made up the Modern 
World. The old-fashioned sort of Community Life, 
which was extolled in magazines and films and on 


| was January. Night fell abruptly, shrouding 


TV, and about which so many people were fool- 
ishly nostalgic, was archaic—a thing of the past. It 
was particularly a thing of the past for dynamic 
men who set high goals for themselves. The world, 
not just their tiny community, was their milieu; 
mobility their Life Style. It was important, he said, 
to face facts. But this did net mean that their 
wives need lack fulfillment. It was, he had pointed 
out, really up to them. There were endless avenues 
open in which to be creative. He had enumerated 
some of these open endless avenues—foreign lan- 
guage lessons; decorating and art and gourmet 
cooking courses; working as a docent in a mu- 
seum; volunteering to help the handicapped; enter- 
taining graciously: bringing up children; graciously 
volunteering to entertain graciously; even, and per- 
haps most important of all, providing a serene and 
loving atmosphere for the executive husband. 
They—the executive wives—should think of their 
job as a part of a Team Effort. Sacrifices were, of 
course, entailed, but sacrifices were always entailed 
whenever people did things worthwhile. The re- 
wards would be their own personal growth. and 
their husbands’ gratitude. 

Mrs. Jessup had explored most of these avenues 
at one time or another, but she had not explored 
them lately. For the last six months, ever since. 
they had moved into Vista Verde, she had really 
stopped exploring altogether. Almost the moment 
she had the furniture arranged and the new cur- 
tains up, Mr. Jessup had told her, in his proud, 
quiet way, that another Transfer was in the air, 
this time a very important one; the Chairman of 
the Board was about to retire, and he was in line 
for this position. It would be—now was—the culmi- 
nation of his career. She had therefore done noth- 
ing in the way of exploring or making new 
quaintances, and for this reason she was. gr. 
the Social Anthropologist-Psychologist fo 
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An Election Year Message... 


CHROMALLOY AMERICAN CORPORATION 
120 S. CENTRAL AVENUE 
CHROMALLOY PLAZA BUILDING 
sT. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63105 


Dear Mr. and Mrs, America, 






As 1976. our country’s Bicentennial Year. dawns, its sunrise 's clouded by economic, social, 
foreign and internal political probiems unprecedenied in our time. 


1976 should be a year of improvement in these four spheres and, given a continuation of the 
American spirit of determination to survive and ccpe with difficult national and world problems, 
the New Year probably WILL bring a steady improvement of a general nature inour national scene. 


Through our voting mandate, we cao cemonstrate to those politicians who succeed in 
getting elected that the American peopie ere not really “taken in” any more by divisive ploys and 
tactics, which nave in the past been so successful in securing voung support. 


The American people !S aware that tne chasm separating labor and capital is 4 politically 
perpetuated itusion. The hopes and aspir avons of all Americans. capita! and labor alike, are, 
fundamentally. the same. These two forces joined hands tong ago to create and maintain the highest 
standard of living ever known in the history of avilized man in so doing we have also created the 
greatest nation since the beginning of time. 





Hopefully our new ieaders will be statesmen first and politicians next at ALL levels, 
regardless if they be Republican oF Democrat. Perhaps they will recognize that our problems, 
whatever they may be, can be solves 4 we all pull together Perhaps. too, they might abandon the 
idea thet they can only be elected and reelected by maintaining the attitude that the free enterprise 
system needs to be tinkered with. over-regulated, over-controtied and over-restricted. 






inflation can be controlled. Massive reemployment can take place as industry t$ encouraged 
to go ahead. As jobs are provided. our institutions will be rededicated to the healthy principles 


of the free enterprise system. 


Finally, the end will be in sight of the political murder of the good old American goose that 
has laid the golden eggs of national economic health and prosperity. 


















Sincerely. 
CHROMALLOY AMERICAN CORPORATION 


Operon 


Joseph Friedman 
Chairman 





“when shall all men’s. good be each man’s rule, and universal peace lie likea shaft of light across the and.” 
Alfred Lord Tennyson 




























ing her of what he called her “potential.” As the 
wife of the Chairman of the Board, Inner Re- 
sources through Creativity would be more useful 
than ever. 


fter the seminar, she had gone to the city’s 
largest stationery store and searched 
through the cards, hoping to find a more 
“original one than the ones she had sent so many 
times. before. Sre had not succeeded, and had to 
hurry home in crder te be there when Mr. Jessup, 
who was at a cenference at the Airport Hilton—or 
was it the Airport Sheraton?—would phone her. 
There was three hours’ difference, and with three 
hours’ differences he always called at three o'clock 
-to be present at the conference’s Happy Hour be- 
= fore dinner, On. the way, she had been struck by 
an idea Perhaps she could make a card herself? 
During an art dass she had taken once, in a past 
exploration of avenues, she had learned how to 
make a block print with a raw potato. Various de- 
signs and messages occurred to her. Cartoon fig- 
ures? An old-feshioned script? Black and white? 
Colors? She hed suggested the idea, somewhat 
shyly, to Mr. Jessup when he phoned. 

“Make one?” said Mr. Jessup. “What did you 
have. in mind?” 

“I don’t know yet. Something humorous, maybe. 
I thought it might be fun.” 

“Oh, let’s kee it kosher,” Mr. Jessup said. 

. “You mean. buy a card?” 

“It seems to me you have enough to do, just ad- 
dressing them,” he saic thoughtfully. 

As soon as he hung up, Mrs. Jessup drove down 
to the Vista Verde Shopping Center, below their 
house, and boaght the simplest card she could 
find. It was thea almost four. She had called Ruff 
to feed him, but Ruff had crawled out from under 
the fence again, and was gone. 

The nice young Vista Verde patrolman will 
bring him back, Mrs. Jessup said to herself. 

Whenever Mrz. Jessup was out of town, the pri- 
vate patrol car stopped by in the early evening, 
and the nice young man rang her doorbell and 
asked her if everything was all right. This was 
something Mr. Jessup: insisted upon. Mrs. Jessup 
didn’t mind beeause she liked the young man. He 
reminded her, somewhat, of her younger son, an 
engineer, ncw married and working in Saudi 
Arabia. She abo liked the nice relationship the 
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The Little Pub 


young man had with Ruff. He either brought Ruff 
back from the shopping center, where he liked to 
go, or, if Ruff came to the door with her, he would 
pat Ruff’s gray fat back, while Ruff wriggled all over 
in ecstasy. 

“I guess you can’t be too lonely with old Ruff,” 
the young man would say. 

“Ruff is a good companion,” Mrs. Jessup would 
tell the young man. “Of course, if a burglar came, 
he wouldn’t be much help.” . 

“Oh, we all know Ruff. He’d show the burglar 
around the house,” the young man would say. 

“Would you care to come in and have a rink?” 
Mrs. Jessup had said once. 


“T'd:sure like to; Ma’am, but we're not allowed E 


to, when we're on duty.” 

“Of course, how silly of me,” said Mrs. E 

“Now, you take care of yourself, Ma'am. Just 
call us if you’ve any problems.” 

“Thank you, it’s good just to know I can,” Mrs. 
Jessup said. 


he view from the picture window: was of the 

wooded hills, now- bläck shadows against. 

the sky. Except for the lights of the Little 
Pub in the distance, you would never guess there 
were other homes around. The Vista Verde Neigh- . 
borhood Association reviewed the plans of each 
house before it was built to be certain that no 
one’s view was obstructed. The ad for the Jessup 
house, which was running in the Vista Verde Crier 
now, was similar to the ads the real estate people 
had run the last six times they had moved: 


Spanking new executive mansion in exclusive 
neighborhood. Secluded, three-acre, wooded retreat. 
AEK. Pool, three-car garage. Country Club. 


Except for the lights of the Little Pub, one might 
think one was stranded, alone, perhaps the last 
person alive in the whole world. Mrs. Jessup had 
once read a book like that; the memory of it still 
made her feel funny. She mixed herself another 
cocktail at the wet bar, then she went into the 
kitchen and opened the oven and looked at the 
frozen Stouffer cheese souffié she had put in before 
her first drink. Then she returned to the living 
room window. If she did not have the other cards 
to do, she decided, she would definitely call Ruff 
and walk down there; they would, somehow, find 
their way in the dark. How pleasant it would be, if 
she did not have the cards to do, to sit in her fa- 
vorite chair beside the Little Pub’s fireplace—the 
old, sprung, cracked leather chair—or was it the 
old. sprung, chintz chair? k didn’t matter. The 
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chair was not the important thing. What was im- 
portant was the general ambience. 

The general ambience of the Little Pub was very 
agreeable. The credit for this went to Bill. Big Bill, 
the regulars called him. Mrs. Jessup was a bit too 
reserved for this; it was not her style. She lefi off 
the “Big” and addressed him simply as “Bill.” Bill 
called her “Sugar.” 

“The usual, Sugar?” Big Bill would say to her, 
when she had settled herself down in her favorite 
chair. 

She would smile—a bit coquettishly—and nod. 
With anyone else, she might have been offended, 
but not with Big Bill. Big Bill, she thought, could 
call the Duchess of Windsor “Sugar” and get away 
with it. He had such a nice, easy manner with the 
ladies, and everyone else, too, for that matter. 

“One vodka martini on the rocks for my Kittle 
Sugar,” Big Bill would sing out, as he mixed the 
drink himself. This was a little joke they had to- 
gether. He would then bring the drink on a tray to 
Mrs. Jessup, and present it with a comical flourish. 
“And what is Ruff’s pleasure?” he would say, look- 
ing down at Ruff. 

Mrs. Jessup would laugh. This was another joke 
she shared with Big Bill. 

Mrs. Jessup sipped her cocktail and thought 
about the Little Pub. About her chair, the crack- 
ling fire, about Big Bill. About the general agree- 
able ambience. 

“Ym leaving, Mr. Jessup is being transferred,” 
she would tell him. 

She could imagine Big BiJl’s regret at hearing 
this. “He’s Chairman of the Board,” she would say. 
“Irs quite an honor, of course, but I shall miss the 
Little Pub.” 

Big Bill would, undoubtedly, present her with a 
drink on the house; perhaps he would even toast 
her and Mr. Jessup’s future. Certainly he would 
ask about Ruff. “What about Ruff?” he would say. 
“How does he feel about this?” 

“Tm afraid Ruff doesn’t care much for Trans- 
fers,” Mrs. Jessup would tell him. “The last one 
made him so upset I had to give him some of my 
tranquilizers.” 

Mrs. Jessup looked at her watch. It was five- 
thirty, almost time for the patrolman to bring Ruff 
home. In the meantime, it was pleasant to think 
about the Little Pub. 

At the Little Pub you were surrounded by 
people of all ages and sexes. People of all sexes, 
including men. Yes, even though she was no 
longer nubile, as they said somewhere—perhaps in 
Japan—though she was of a “certain age,” as they 
said in the Scandinavian countries—or was it 
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France?—or “over the hill,” as the common folk 
saying went, she still enjoyed a room with men, now 
and then, on a lonely evening during the Happy Hour. 

She liked, she thought, the way men looked. The 
way their jackets scrunched up in back, and their 
trousers wrinkled at the crotch; the way they 
talked, sometimes in monosyllables or little grunts. 
Their laughs—their hearty men chuckles—she liked 
this, too. There were, of course, men in her life. 
The check-out clerk at the Vista Verde market, the 
pharmacist, her doctor, the hardware man, the nice 
young patrolman; Mr. Tanaguchi, the gardener, 
She had an especially warm relationship with Mr. 
Tanaguchi, who possessed an amazing understand- 
ing of plants. It would be resourceful—even cre- 
ative—to go to the phone, right now, and call him 
up and invite him and Mrs. Tanaguchi over for a 
cocktail. But what if Mr. Tanaguchi, didn’t drink? 
Or, suppose he drank only sake? She had no sake 
in the house. Or—worst of all—suppose Mrs. Tan- 
aguchi, whom she had never had the pleasure of 
meeting, misunderstood her warm relationship with 
Mr. Tanaguchi? No, this particular avenue was not 
open; she could not be the cause of any embar- 
rassment to Mr. Tanaguchi. 


he doorbell rang. Mrs. Jessup went to an- 

swer it. The young patrolman was standing 

on the doorstep. Mrs. Jessup smiled at him. 
Just seeing him there gave her a nice feeling. 

This time the young man did not smile back. 
His face, she noticed, was serious, actually quite 
pale. Could he be ill? Mrs. Jessup wondered. 

“Ma'am, I have something to tell you,” he said. 
His voice was not as hearty as usual, and he 
cleared his throat nervously. “Maybe you'd like me 
to come in, and you can sit down?” 

Mrs. Jessup led him into the living room. She 
sat down, but the young man remained awkwardly 
standing. 

He cleared his throat again. “It’s about Ruff, 
Ma’am. I don’t know exactly how to say it, but— 
we found him this evening. He was run over by a 
car on the road. I’m afraid there was nothing we 
could do. He was already—gone.” 


Mrs. Jessup’s first thought was of the young > 


man. How kind he was! How apologetic! But it 
was not his fault. Silly old Ruff was always digging 


out from under the fence and roaming around, 


which was against the Vista Verde leash law. Mrs. 
Jessup tried very hard to think of something to sa 
to cheer him up. i = 
“Dogs,” she said after a moment, “are incapable -_ 
of sacrifice.” ao 
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The young man looked at her in an odd way. 
He seemed almost frightened, the way he stood 
there, clutching at his cap. Mrs. Jessup was deter- 
mined to get her point over in order to reassure 
him. 

“Dogs enjoy an old-fashioned community life, 


S _ they are foolishly nostalgic,” she said. “New neigh- 


borhoods—new and unusual odors and noises—fill 


them with a kind of frenzy. They forget their 


- house-training, chew things up, dig under fences— 
and get run over! They lack inner resources and 
are not at all creative!” 

“Mrs. Jessup, I have Ruff’s body out there in 
the truck. I didn’t know .. . Do you want us to 
take care of it, or would you prefer to?” He was 
stammering slightly, backing toward the door as he 
“spoke. 

Mrs. Jessup pretended not to notice his nervous- 


ce ‘ness. Instead, she considered his words carefully. It 


< would be nice, she thought, to bury Ruff in the 
back yard, with a little monument of some sort 
over his grave. “Ruff—A Good Dog.” Something 
like that. But she coulé not expect the people who 
bought the house to keep up a grave. “It would be 
very kind of you—to dispose of it,” she said. 

The young man put out his hand, and Mrs. Jes- 
sup shook it. “Take care of yourself, now,” he said, 
and left hurriedly. 

Mrs. Jessup returned to the picture window. 
Should she go down to the Little Pub, she won- 
dered, and tel! Big Bill about Ruff? “Ruff is dead,” 
she would say. It was important to face facts. It 
was important, too, to stop thinking about the 


Little Pub. There was no Little Pub. This was an- 
other fact that needed to be faced. No Little Pub 
existed in Vista Verde, and never would. Imagine 
the Neighborhood Association permitting such a 
thing! It would be against the zoning regulations, 
which did not allow Commercial Uses—only execu- 
tive-style houses with proper setbacks and shake 
roofs on three acres. Worst of all, a Little Pub- 
would attract Undesirable Elements. Undesirable 
Elements, sitting in old squashed leather—or 
chintz?—chairs (it did not matter), smiling 
coquettishly at Big Bill, letting Big Bill call them 
“Sugar.” 

One could not have that. She finished her drink 
and went into the kitchen and took out the soufflé _ 
and put it on the dining room table in its foil con- 
tainer. It was limp and sticky, but she managed to 
get most of it down. Then she went into the den 
and began, again, upon the cards. 

“Helen and Bill,” she wrote, filling out the 
blanks, “are moving to 4 Old County Lane, Green- 
wich, Connecticut.” There was 2 drawing of a door- 
mat, and under that it said, “The Welcome Mat is 
Out.” 

She finished all of Mr. Jessup’s list, which Mr. 
Jessup’s secretary had sent her from his office. To- 
morrow, she would begin the list of their friends. It 
was then ten-thirty. She made herself a nightcap — 
and took it into the bedroom with her and flipped _ 
on the TV. She lay in bed, watching the middle of 
an old movie, sipping the drink, and thinking how | 
surprised and grateful Mr. Jessup would be that 
she had accomplished so much in his absence. [I 





CHOOSING 
CRAFT 


Striped, equilateral sails, 


the morning placid, 
corners tugged trim, 


jab for the belly of the wind. 
Try to be accurate. 


One tall, white isosceles spanks water, 
helped by outboard motor, 

canvas popping in a made breeze. 
Put forth without effort. 

Then expect, what neither gust 

nor inertia will upset, to upset. 

But, let the wind pick up. 


Tricorn scraps, as for a chance-built 
quilt over the cove, scoot free. 
How close-hauled, canted, apt to capsize 


by May Swenson 


you keep, must be why you don't. 
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Every day, millions of people "emme 
give up eating. For snacking. -o 
: Well, if you find yourself doing 
more eating on the run thanata © 
table, make sure you're eating 
‘Dannon Yogurt. 

Our label shows you that 
Dannon is high in protein, calcium and other things 
nutritionists say are good for you. 

It also shows that, unlike so many snack foods, 
Dannonis low in fat, contains no starch, no gelatin or 
other thickeners. And none of those hard-to- 
pronounce additives. Because Dannon Yogurt is 
100% natural. Not just “natural flavor,” but natural 
everything. No artificial anything. 

Dannonis reasonable in calories, too. Especially 
when you consider how satisfying and nutritious it is. 
What's more, Dannon gives you the benefits of 
yogurt cultures. They make yogurt one of the easiest 
foods to digest, and have been credited with other 
healthful properties too. 

Oddly enough, not all yogurts have any yogurt 
cultures to speak of. In some brands—mainly pre- 
mixed or Swiss Style—the cultures are often 
deactivated by the processing. 


We created a whole culture of yogurt lovers. 


Dannon outsells all other brands. For a number 

of good reasons. 

For example, we go out of our way to get the 
est natural ingredients: to Eastern Europe : 

for strawberries, to the West Coast for 








£ 
m you dont always eat right, 
 itsthe right thing to eat. 


boysenberries, and we go to 
Canada for blueberries. (Maybe 
the reason that other yogurts 
don’t come close to the taste of 
_ Dannon is that other yogurt 
makers don’t go quite as far.) 
And it’s the yogurt delivered 
direct to your store“from Dannon to dairycase.” So if 
it tastes fresher, that’s because it zs fresher. 


Dieters aren’t the only people who are 
big on Dannon‘ 

Today, almost everybody's eating Dannon. It 
makes a quick, delicious breakfast, a light but filling 
lunch, and of course you can’t beat it as a high 
nutrition dessert or snack. Spoon it out of the cup as 
is, or mix with cottage cheese, fresh fruit, peanut 
butter, honey, or what-have-you. 

A suggestion for beginners: since plain 
yogurt may be a bit tart, start with Dannon fruit 
yogurts— strawberry, blueberry, red raspberry, and 
others. 

For more facts, including some unexpectedly 
delicious ways to eat Dannon, write for our booklet, 

“Yogurt and You.” It’s free. 

If you are a dieter, by all means write for our 
48-page guide, “Dieting, Yogurt and Common Sense.” 
Just send 25¢ for postage and handling to Dannon, 
22-11 38th Avenue, Long Island City, New York 11101. 

It will give you more reasons why Dannon is 
the right thing to eat— whether you are 
counting calories or not. 








WHO WAS 
LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON? 


by Doris Kearns 


Part II: The Great Society, The Bitter End 


: “I knew from the start that I was bound 
to be crucified either way I moved. If I 


-left the woman I really loved—the Great 
Society—in order to get involved with that 
bitch of a war on the other side of the 
world, then I would lose everything at 
home. . . . But if I left that war and let 


- -the Communists take over South Vietnam, 


then I would be seen as a coward and my 
Nation as an appeaser. .. .” 
- In the four years that remained to Lyndon 


Johnson after he left the presidency, he 


-spoke ever more frankly to his chosen 
confidante, young Harvard professor 


_ Doris Kearns. In the May Atlantic, the 


author wrote of Johnson’s upbringing and 
rise to power. This month, she records the 
story (not always the same as LBJ’s 
version of the story) of his effort to create a 
“Great Society,” of his engulfment by 

the Vietnam War, and of his view of 

it all—sometimes philosophic, 

sometimes bitter and obsessed—from 

< retirement. 





1. LBJ’s “Promised Land” 


or the five years between 1963 and: 1968 
Lyndon Johnson dominated public life. as 
almost no one before him. Even under 
Roosevelt there had been room for a varied, often 
colorful, cast of officials—men of independent stat- 
ure who often asserted their clashing views to press 
and public rather than concealing them in “eyes 
only” memoranda, individuals who acquired a sig- 
nificant public identity and, sometimes, a public 
following: Hugh Johnson and Jesse Jones, Henry: 
Stimson and Henry Wallace. Under Johnson there 
was no one, except of course Robert Kennedy, an 
exception whom Johnson saw as a serious threat. 
In the first two years of his presidency Johnson 
seemed to be everywhere—calling for new pro- 
grams and for action on the old, personally organ- 
izing his shifting congressional majorities, signing 
bills, greeting tourists, settling labor disputes, 
championing the blacks, constantly on the tele- 
phone to publishers, businessmen, astronauts, farm 
leaders, in a working day that began at 7 A.M. 
when he watched, simultanecusly, the morning 
shows of all three networks and that ended some- 
time in the early hours of the next morning. 
In Washington itself Johnson’s personality and 
conduct were the unavoidable topic of continual 
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discussion. “Under Kennedy it used to be ideas,” 
remarked a columnist’s wife, explaining why her 
dinner party guests had spent the entire evening 
gossiping about Johnson. “Now it is Lyndon John- 
son’s personality.” Washington became, as one re- 
porter described it, “obsessed by its President.” Ev- 
erything orbited about this compelling man who 
seemed to have an endless capacity to dominate 
every setting. Diplomats, reporters, and adminis- 
trators alike, whether admiring or repelled. were 
all fascinated by the baffling ambivalence of John- 
son’s behavior: the mixture of primitive conduct 
with the exercise of imperial power, the com- 
mingling of cruelty and compassion, the suggestion 
of a wildness not fully tamed. 

Johnson’s ideal—and hence the guide to his am- 
bitions—was an America in which every person 
shared in the progress and the responsibilities of 
the country. The ideal as abstractly stated is not 
novel. But Johnson seemed to mean something 
more than equality of opportunity, that no one 
should be deprived of the essentials of a decent 
life. Everyone should be not only guaranteed an 
equal chance but insured against the possibility of 
total defeat. Johnson wanted to give his people ev- 
erything this principle suggested, and he wanted 
them to have it at once. So the agenda was estab- 
lished; the Great Society would offer something to 
almost everyone: Medicare for the old, educational 
assistance for the young, tax rebates for business, a 
higher minimum wage for labor, subsidies for 
farmers, vocational training for the unskilled, food 
for the hungry, housing for the homeless, poverty 
grants for the poor, clean highways for commuters, 
legal protection for the blacks, improved schooling 
for the Indians, rehabilitation for the lame, higher 
benefits for the unemployed, reduced quotas for 
the immigrants, auto safety for drivers, pensions 
for the retired, fair labeling for consumers, con- 
servation for the hikers and the campers. and more 
and more and more. None of his fellow citizens’ 
desires were, Johnson thought, wholly beyond his 
ability to satisfy. 

In his determination to get Congress and Amer- 
ica moving again, Johnson demanded support for 
the Great Society and confidence in the capacity of 
government to improve all the conditions of society 
as matters of faith. In seeking support for his often 
embryonic programs, he drew upon the skill of the 
entrepreneurs who went east in order to persuade 
people to leave their homes for settlements om the 


Doris Kearns is a professor of government at Harvard. 
This two-part article is drawn from her forthcoming 
book, Lyndon Johnson and the American Dream. 
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western frontier. They described western life in al- 
most imaginary terms: towns were referred to as 
cities, small colleges described as universities; tav- 
erns became hotels; a tent containing rows of 
benches was transformed into an opera house. 
Lyndon Johnson was a twentieth-century booster. 
His object was to persuade others to move, not to 
the West, but toward an America that was the 
creation of his own desires and convictions—John- 
son’s “Promised Land.” The intensity of his own 
belief strengthened his formidable persuasive pow- 
ers. It did not seem to matter that in his enthusi- 
asm he sometimes confused the dream with pres- 
ent realities, that he sometimes presented as facts 
events that had not yet occurred, changes of condi- 
tion that were still only intentions. In so expansive 
an era, filled with such benevolent intentions, the 
boundaries between fact and fiction, between the 
present and the future, no longer held. 


ohnson believed that all legislators were in- 

fluenced by two emotions, each of which 

stimulated a different direction for behav- 
ior—the desire for recognition and the fear of los- 
ing hold. Desire opened the door for the exercise 
of presidential power; fear closed it. The desire for. 
recognition could persuade a legislator to risk ally- 
ing himself with the effort to bring about change 
so that he might receive acknowledgment of his- 
good works. Fear of losing the struggle immobi- 
lized him—influencing him to stand pat, to leave 
things as they were. Johnson’s success in winning 
congressional support for change depended upon 
his ability to reduce the fear and increase the de- 
sire, which, in turn, required him to establish 
closer ties between the often warring branches. By 
having Congress participate in the initiation of a 
new program by the executive branch, Johnson 
could increase the rewards of recognition. By in- 
serting himself into the process of congressional 
enactment of the program, he could reduce the risk 
of moving ahead. 

“The trick was.” Johnson later mused, “to crack 
the wall of separation enough to give the Congress 
a feeling of participation in creating my bills with- 
out exposing my plans at the same time to ad- 
vance congressional opposition before they even 
saw the light of day. It meant taking risks, but the 
risks were worth it. Legislative drafting is a politi- - 
cal art. The President is continually faced with a 
number of tough choices: how to strike a balance 
between the bill he really wants and the bill he’s 
got a good chance of getting: how to choose. be- 
tween a single purpose or omnibus bill; how to 








package the bill for the Hill; when to send it up. 
In all these choices the President needs congres- 
sional judgment, and if he’s wise, he seeks it.” 

“My experience in the National Youth Adminis- 
tration {under FDR],” he recalled, “taught me that 
when people have a hand in shaping projects, 
these projects are more likely to be successful than 
the ones simply handed down from the top.” Each 
fall, in anticipation of the President’s annual pro- 
gram, the White House established task forces to 
study and define major issues. Perhaps because 
their subject matter and the memberships of the 
_ task forces were kept secret from the public, John- 

son managed to persuade selected senators and 
congressmen to serve on these task forces. In so 
doing, he involved them in what is generally con- 
sidered an exclusively executive function. Using the 
task force reports as the basis for their work, staff 
members from the White House, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the agencies developed the substantive 
message in each field. At this stage, Johnson again 
insisted on congressional participation, and sent his 
aides to the Hill for secret sessions with key sena- 
tors and congressmen. To consider the provisions 
of the draft message or bill, they consulted Wilbur 
~ Mills on taxes, Warrer Magnuson on consumer 

protection, Robert Kenmedy on housing, Edmund 
Muskie on pollution, amd so on. Johnson himself 
would not approve the draft until the relevant 
Cabinet member had presented him with a state- 
ment that he had carried out the necessary consul- 
tations with Congress, giving proof that he had 
done his homewerk. These early checks gave the 
White House an opportunity to redraft its bills so 
they would be assigned to different and more fa- 
vorable committees. This was not always possible; 
but the staff was instructed to concede the impossi- 
bility only after secret consultations with the offi- 
cial parliamentarian and discussions with the Presi- 
dent himself. 

































After all these preparations had been completed, — 


the message was ready for official transmittal. Even 
at this final moment. however, Johnson insisted on 
one more step—a White House briefing with con- 
gressional leaders, conducted the night before the 
message was to be sent to the Hill. 

“Everyone thinks it was simply crises or assassi- 
nations that produced legislation,” he would say 
later. “No one knows about the hundred or more 
briefing sessions we conducted for congressmen 
and senators. That’s what did it. It’s all in my 

~ diary. Pd do it like the British system. It was my 
version of the question period—an opportunity for 
_ the members of Congress to get an advance look 
< at-my documents and then to confront my Cabinet 










Johnson with Martin Luther King, 

signing the 1964 Civil Rights Bill 

“Everyone thinks it was simply 
crises or assassinations that 


produced legislation.’ . 
TE À 







members with all sorts of questions. Allowing some 
to receive an advance look the night before may 
seem like nothing, but in fact, it was everything. It 
gave the chosen ones—between the charts and the 
tables and the answers to their questions—a knowl- 
edgeable understanding of what often turned out 
to be complex legislation. This understanding put 
them in good shape the next day, when reporters 
and cameramen began pounding the Hill for reac- 
tions. The ones who had been at the briefing had 
their thoughts in order; they made the best state- 
ments on the 6 P.M. news. They looked smart be- 
fore their constituents, and that made an enormous 
difference in their attitude toward the bill.” 

“It was my job.” Johnson later explained, “to 
hold the line on the final stretch.” How Johnson 
held the line in that final stretch was, and will un- 
doubtedly continue to be, a subject of continual 
discussion and conjecture. The popular image at 
the time—reflected most sharply in the cartoons of 
Herblock and Al Capp—was of a giant, forbidding 
figure roaming back and forth between the White 
House and the Congress, slapping backs, twisting 
arms, trading dams. In fact, the process was more 
subtle and less colorful. In the first place. Johnson 
became involved only after a long winnowing pro- 
cess had taken place. He was the ultimate weapon, 
kept in reserve, to be brought into action only af- 
ter everything else had failed. Johnson focused his 
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attention on those senators or congressmen who 
could serve as swing votes, influencing others to 
follow their lead. Before placing his calls. Johnson 
would study detailed memos, prepared by his staff, 
which indicated the reason for the opposition of a 
particular senator or congressman, what it would 
take to change him, and what his vulnerabilities 
might be. Armed with these memos and with his 
own anatomical knowledge of the states and dis- 
tricts, Johnson proved formidable in personal de- 
bate. A freshman Republican, after receiving one 
such call, said: “It was like talking to my eam- 
paign manager—only I wish he knew that much.” 
Obviously, the amount of preparation and knowl- 
edge required in order to be effective meant that 
Johnson’s interventions had to be limited. 

In the second place, the President’s contacts only 
rarely involved direct and open “deals.” This is not 
to say that rewards were never dispensed to faith- 
ful congressmen, nor that sanctions were never im- 
posed on those who opposed the Administration’s 
programs. The point is that the carrots and the 
sticks were dispensed by the White House and the 
executive branch on the basis of a pattern of sup- 
port and voting over time, not by the President 
personally in exchange for a specific vote. In other 
words, the members who cooperated with the Ad- 
ministration developed a general store of credit 
and knew they would be remembered. 

In the White House, as in the Senate, one of the 
most underestimated of all political resources is 
personal attention. Johnson knew the Congress in- 
timately; it had been his life and love for thirty- 
four years. Coming from him, little amenities 
meant a great deal, and he knew what they meant. 
After each vote he would generally call the man 
most responsible for the victory: “They tell me you 
{a liberal Democrat] did a helluva job up there. 
I'm mighty proud of you and so is the New York 
Times. It was a great day for the House... .” “I 
Want you [a southern conservative] to know how 
proud I am of you today, how proud your country 
is. You did the U.S. a great service. You’re a gen- 
tleman and a scholar and a producer and I love 
you.” 


2. The making of a civil 
rights crusader 


uring the years of Johnson’s presidency, a 

cruel joke was often heard at Washing- 
ton dinner tables, the raconteur first 
carefully determining that no one present had 
loyal access to the White House. Johnson. the story 
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went, dismissed his Secret Service guards, got into 
his car, drove to a distant and deserted corner of 
his ranch, got out, looked carefully around, and 
then, throwing back his head, at the top of his 
lungs shouted—“Nigger!” The story always got a 
laugh, for a number of reasons, but also because it 
was difficult for many to accept the sincerity of his 
dedication to civil rights, believing it at best a sud- 
den conversion, stimulated by the political necessi- 
ties of winning and then holding presidential of- 
fice. But as time passed, and I listened, talked, and 
learned, it became clear that on this subject, as on 
that of Vietnam, Johnson was a true believer, al- 
though on civil rights he reasoned with a far more 
lucid sense of the human and political realities 
than was the case With the Vietnam War. 

“I never had any bigotry in me,” he explained 
later. “My daddy wouldn’t let me. He was a strong 
anti-Klansman. He wouldn’t join the Methodists. 
The Klan controlled the state when I was a boy. 
They threatened to kill him several times.” Perhaps 
coincidentally, the assignment which began the 
“domestic operations division” of the FBI (ordered 
by Lyndon Johnson in September 1964) was to in- 
filtrate and disrupt the Ku Klux Klan. Moreover, 
the outward manifestations of racism—segregation, 
violence, condescension—had not been part of 
Johnson’s youthful experiences, as they had been 
for so many other southerners. For there were no 
blacks in Blanco County, almost none in his con- 
gressional district. 

“In the middle °30s we didn’t know Lyndon 
Johnson from Adam,” recounted a venerable and 
distinguished Negro leader, describing the period 
when Johnson had directed the NYA in Texas. 
“We began to get word up here that there was one 
NYA director who wasn’t like the others. He was 
looking after Negroes and poor folks and most 
NYA people weren’t doing that.” Johnson did put 
together special NYA programs for the black 
young, often financed by secret transfers of money 
from other projects which had been approved at 
upper levels of the bureaucracy. 

“We had to use most of our money for wages,” 
Johnson explained, describing ong of the less 
clearly illegal among his techniques, “the rest for 
equipment, shovels, etcetera, and nothing for fancy 
things like dormitories. What I did was go around 
and get people to donate money for the equipment 
in the white areas and then apply that saving to 
Prairie View [a project location for Negro youth] 
and use it to build dorms which they so badly 
needed. I'd stop over there to see how they were 
doing, on my way to the Houston office. Stayed 
overnight, ate with them. Well, the day I an- 
















nounced for Congress, which was the day before 
the funeral of the man who'd had the seat, by the 
next night the announcement had been in the Sun- 
_ day papers. Four cars drove up to the apartment 
> where we lived on the second floor, and out tum- 
bled ten to twelve Negroes. They said they'd come 
to let me know that they’d find every Negro in my 
district and make sure they voted for me.” 
“In the 1940s and early 1950s,” Johnson later 
explained, “I did vote against the poll tax bill and 
the anti-lynching bill. I just never thought it 
should be the federal government passing the law. 
Now I did support a constitutional amendment re- 
` pealing the poll tax, and in fact in the ’50s I went 
around Texas arguing tħat Texas should repeal its 
own poll tax. As for lynching, well now, that’s 
murder. You’re not going to stop that by passing 
another law, They simply wanted to put a stain on 
the South, by implying that southern lynchings 
were frequent, which they weren’t. 
“Pm not prejudiced, nor ever was, but I will say 
that civil rights was net one of my priorities in 
those days. I, had other concerns. My job took me 
all day. Nor did I have the power to do anything 
< about them but to stand up and sputter out. 


: ~<Thatd be nonsense, like swimming one half the 


© way across a lake, or gcing to Dallas with one half 
a tank of gas left, so you’d be left floating in the 
water or stranded on the road. But all that 
-changed when I became President. Then I had the 
power and the obligation to do something. Then. it 
“did become my personal priority. Then something 
could happen.” 

When he finally did become President, when he 
“had the power and the obligation,” then, as he 
had claimed, it did become his personal priority. 
In speeches, legislation, and continuing proposals, 
Johnson took the most advanced position on racial 
issues of any President in American history, ap- 
pearing, at times, ahead of the civil rights move- 
ment itself, until, sadly, the war in Vietnam ex- 
tended its paralyzing hand to this as to his other 
domestic ambitions. 





3. Guns, butter, and prophecy 





BJ was great im domestic affairs, elder 
statesman Averell Harriman once ob- 
served. “Harry Truman had programs but 

none got through. Kennedy had no technique. 
FDR talked simply during the crisis but didn’t act 
enough later. Johnson went back past the New 
Frontier all the way to the New Deal. He loved 
FDR and it was fantastic what he did. If it hadn’t 





“I never had any bigotry in me. 


My daddy wouldn’t let me.” 
RAR IEE IEE, 


been for. . . Vietnam he’d have been the greatest 
President ever. Even so he'll sull be remembered 
as great.” 

If it hadn’t been for Vietnam ... How many 
times this phrase has been spoken in conversations 
assessing Johnson’s place in history. For it is im- 
possible to disconnect Johnson from that war, and 
undeniable that the fighting abroad halted progress 
toward the Great Society. Indeed. Johnson claimed 
he himself foresaw and weighed the devastating 
consequences of war on domestic reform, but felt 
he had no choice but to escalate the war. 

“I knew from the start.” Johnson told me in 
1970, describing the early weexs of 1965, “that I 
was bound to be crucified either way | moved. If I 
left the woman I really loved—the Great Society 
in order to get involved with that bitch of a war 
on the other side of the world, then I would lose 
everything at home. All my programs. All my 
hopes to feed the hungry and shelter the homeless. 
All my creams to provide education and medical 
care to the browns and the blacks and the lame 
and the poor. But if I left that war and let the 
Communists take over South Vietnam, then I 
would be seen as a coward and my nation would 
be seen as an appeaser and we would both find it 
impossible to accomplish anything for anybody 
anywhere on the entire globe. . 

“Oh, I could see it coming ail right; history pro- 
vided too many cases where the sound of the 
bugle put an immediate end to the hopes and 
dreams of the best reformers: the Spanish Ameri- 
can War drowned the populist spirit, World War I 
ended Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom, World 
War II brought the New Deal to a close. Once the 
war began, then all those conservatives in the Con- 
gress would use it as a weapon against the Great 
Society. You see, they'd never wanted to help the 
poor or the Negroes in the first place. But they 
were having a hard time figuring out how to make 
their opposition sound noble in a time of great 
prosperity. But the war. Oh, they’d use it to say 
they were against my programs, not because they 
were against the poor—why they were as generous 
and as charitable as the best of Americans—but be- 
cause the war had to come first. First we had to 
beat those godless Communists, and then we could 
worry about the homeless Americans. And the gen- 
erals. Oh, they’d love the war too. Its hard to be a 
military hero without a war. Heroes need battles 
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and bombs and bullets in order to be heroic. 


That’s why I am suspicious of the military. They’re 
always so narrow in their appraisal of everything. 
They see everything in military terms. Oh. I could 
see it coming. And I didn’t like the smell of it. I 
didn’t like anything about it, but I think the situ- 
ation in South Vietnam bothered me most. They 
never seemed able to get themselves together down 
there. Always fighting with one another. Bad. Bad. 

“Yet everything I knew about history told me 
that if I got out of Vietnam and let Ho Chi Minh 
run through the streets of Saigon, then Pd be 
doing exactly what Chamberlain did in World War 
Il. Pd be giving a big fat reward to aggression. 
And I knew that if we let Communist aggression 
succeed in taking over South Vietnam, there would 
follow in this country an endless national debate—a 
mean and destructive debate—that would shatter 
my presidency, kill my Administration, and dam- 
age our democracy. I knew that Harry Truman 
and Dean Acheson had lost their effectiveness 
from the day that the Communists took over in 
China. I believed that the loss of China had 
played a large role in the rise of Joe McCarthy. 
And I knew that all these problems, taken to- 
gether, were chickenshit compared with what might 
happen if we lost Vietnam. 

“For this time there would be Robert Kennedy 
out in front leading the fight against me, telling 
everyone that I had betrayed John Kennedy’s com- 
mitment to South Vietnam. That I had let a de- 
mocracy fall into the hands of the Communists. 
That I was a coward. An unmanly man. A man 
without a spine. Oh, I could see it coming all right. 
Every night when I fell asleep I would see myself 
tied to the ground in the middle of a long, open 
space. In the distance, I could hear the voices of 
thousands of people. They were all shouting at me 
and running toward me: Coward! Traitor! Weak- 
ling! They kept coming closer. They began throw- 
ing stones. At exactly that moment I would gener- 
ally wake up . . . terribly shaken. But there was 
more. You see, I was as sure as any man could be 
that once we showed how weak we were. Moscow 
and Peking would move in a flash to exploit our 
weakness. They might move independently or they 
might move together. But move they would— 
whether through nuclear blackmail, through sub- 
version, with regular armed forces, or in some 
other manner. As nearly as anyone can be certain 
of anything, I knew they couldn’t resist the oppor- 
tunity to expand their control over the vacuum of 
power we would leave behind us. And so would 
begin World War III. So you see, I was bound to 
be crucified either way I moved.” 
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id Lyndon Johnson believe all this? Yes 
... some of the time. Was it true? Some 
of it; and the rest was not simply pure il- 
lusion. For even Johnson’s most grotesque exagger- 
ations were always constructed on some fragment of 
reality, so that they could never be totally disproven 
by factual evidence or unanswerable logic alone, 
only by rejecting his judgment for one more reason- 
able, more consonant with the known facts. 
Johnson’s description of the nature of the chal- 
lenge in Vietnam was, of course, a product of his 
unique personal qualities. But it is important to re- 
member that many others shared this view, al- 
though they would not have expressed it with such 
color or hyperbole. And they, like Johnson, derived 
their convictions from historical experience. 
Johnson’s most trusted advisers on Vietnam, 
Robert McNamara and McGeorge Bundy, con- 
tended that step-by-step escalation would allow 
continuous monitoring of the reactions of China 
and Russia: it would emphasize America’s limited 
objective; it might press Hanoi to negotiate in or- 
der to prevent the terrible damage which large- 
scale bombing would inflict. Johnson chose gradual 
escalation. It was a predictable choice, based, as it 
was, on the type of approach he found most con- 
genial: limited bombing represented the moderate 
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Johnson at Cam Ranh Bay, South Vietnam 


“I would lie awake picturing my 
boys flying around North Viet- 
nam, asking myself. ..What if 
one of those targets you picked 
today triggers off Russia or 
China?” 
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path between the competing extremes of wide- 
spread destruction and total withdrawal. Of course 
‘sometimes, as ewery automobile driver knows, the 
middle of the road is the most dangerous place to 
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In Johnson’s view, limited bombing was “seduc- 

tion,” not “rape.” and seduction was controllable, 
even reversible. “1 saw our bombs as my political 
resources for negotiating a peace. On the one 
hand, our planes and our bombs could be used as 
carrots for the South, strengthening the morale of 
the South Vietnamese and pushing them to clean 
up their corrupt house by demonstrating the depth 
of our commitment to the war. On the other hand, 





our bombs could be used as sticks against the 


North, pressuring North Vietnam to stop its ag- 


gression against ‘he South. By keeping a lid on all 


_ the designated targets, I knew I could keep the 
control of the war in my own hands. If China re- 
acted to our slow escalation by threatening to re- 
< taliate, wed have plenty of time to ease off the 
bombing. But this comtrol—so essential for pre- 
venting World War HI—would be lost the moment 
we unleashed a total assault on the North, for that 
would be rape rather than seduction, and then 
there would be ro turning back. The Chinese reac- 
tion would be instant and total.” 

Johnson’s metaphor suggests an effort to force 
the contest in Vetnam into a pattern drawn from 
the politics he knew sc well. As long as he could 
use force as a means of bargaining, he could mod- 
erate his anxiety abowt the difficulties and un- 
knowable dangers of this strange war in an unfa- 
miliar land. 





4. In the White House Situation 
Room—the dlusicn of control 





| ohnson needed to believe that the Vietnam- 

ese experience could be assimilated into his 

own framework: he needed to interpret ev- 
erything on his cwn terms. This master practitioner 
of bargaining and negotiation was also a man who 
perceived the fragility of that process. He preached 
rationality and compromise, but continually feared 
and imagined the emergence of unreasoning pas- 
sions and unyielding ideologies. His conduct and 
words expressed a will to believe, a fear of his own 
doubts. Johnson was always afraid that he himself 
might give way to irrational emotions; control 
came to appear a requirement of survival of the 
self. By treating the struggle in Vietnam as an ex- 
ercise in bargaining, he sought to deny that it 
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might exist somewhere beyond the healthy bounds 
of reasonable negotiations. Thus, the purpose of 
the bombs was not to hurt or destroy; that was a 
by-product. They were all means of bargaining 
without words. Since Johnson, if not an expert on 
warfare, was a master bargainer, he would retain 
final control over when and where to bomb so that 
his knowledge of detail could be both used and in- 
creased. The same attention to the minutiae of 
power that had characterized his relations with the 
Congress would now characterize his conduct. of 
the war. 

Long hours of discussion preceded the choice of 
each bombing target. Tracing his fingers across the 
map of Vietnam, the President would point to 
various potential targets—railroad bridges, army 
barracks, oil storage depots, airfields, armored 
truck convoys, factories—-demanding to know the 
costs and benefits of attacking each one. “How 
many tons of bombs will it take to destroy this?” 
he would ask, while waving a photograph of a rail- 
road bridge twenty miles from Da Nang. “How 
important is that [a petroleum storage depot] to 
the North Vietnamese? If we choose these army 
barracks fifteen miles from Haiphong, how can we 
be certain of the accuracy of our aim?” So it went: 
one by one. In developing his list of permissible 
targets, Johnson operated on the fundamental 
premise that he could only bomb up to a certain 
point. To move beyond that point—for example, to 
mine Haiphong Harbor or bomb the Red River 
dikes—might risk war with Russia or China. Suspi- 
cious that the North Vietnamese had entered into 
secret treaties with the Communist superpowers, 
Johnson lived in constant fear of triggering some 
imaginary provision of some imaginary treaty. 

This belief was linked to, became part of, his 
continued magnification of the stakes. Vietnam was 
no longer just a “test case for wars of national lib- 
eration,” a “lesson for aggressors,” a necessity to 
“prevent the fall of Southeast Asia,” er part of the 
“containment of China.” America fought in Viet- 
nam to prevent the otherwise inevitable onset of 
World War HI. It was an aspect of Johnson’s own 
dimension, the size of his personal needs and his 
huge ambitions to satisfy the needs of all others, 
that only the largest cause of all—to forestall 
worldwide destruction—could justify actions which 
were now so threatening to the public’s admiration, 
his life as a public man, and his capacity to lead 
others, in their own interest, to accept his grandly 
benevolent intention. 

“I never knew,” Johnson later said, “as I sat 
there in the afternoon, approving targets one, two, 
and three, whether one of these three might just 
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“I knew that as President I 
couldn’t make people want to 
integrate their schools or open 
their doors to blacks, but I 
could make them feel guilty for 
not doing it.” 
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be the one to set off the provisions of those secret 
treaties. In the dark at night, I would lie awake 
picturing my boys flying around North Vietnam, 
asking myself an endless series of questions. What 
if one of those targets you picked today triggers off 
Russia or China? What happens then? Or suppose 
one of my boys misses his mark when he’s fiying 
around Haiphong? Suppose one of his bombs falls 
on one of those Russian ships in the harbor? What 
happens then? Or suppose the fog is too thick or 
the clouds are too high or the target too small and 
the bomb drops by mistake within the thirty-mile 
radius of Hanoi?” The more questions he asked, 
the more agitated he became. “I would then begin 
to picture myself lying on the battlefield in Da 
Nang. I could see an American plane cireling 
above me in the sky. I felt safe. Then I heard a 
long, loud shot. The plane began to fall faster, 
faster, faster. I saw it hit the ground, and as soon 
as it burst into flames, I couldn’t stand it anymore. 
I knew that one of my boys must have been killed 
that night. I jumped out of bed, put on my robe, 
took my flashlight, and went into the Situation 
Room.” 

After hours of being alone, he felt so weary that 
he sought the world of action. At 3 A.M. the Situ- 
ation Room was the perfect escape. There, at any 
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time of day or night, he could find what he 
needed: people, light, and talk. Around the table 
in the middle of the room sat five or six men on 
loan from the Pentagon and the CIA, responsible 
for receiving messages from Saigon and Da Nang. 
As the pilots completed their bombing missions, 
they would report the results over their radios to 
American headquarters at Saigon: mission accom- 
plished, bridge destroyed. The message would then 
be transmitted to the White House in the form of 
a summary telegram. With these Telex reports be- 
fore them, the Situation Room staff would make 
the appropriate markings on a giant map, in- 
dicating which strikes had destroyed what targets. 

As it turned out, the classified wires and reports 
were endowing illusion with the appearance of pre- 
cision. Johnson had reason to worry about whether 
the bombs were actually hitting their targets, but it 
was not the reason he thought. The real concern 
was not that a mistaken strike might provoke 
China or Russia, but that the bombers, flying over 
hundreds of hamlets and hillocks and villages, 
could not even begin to separate enemies and in- 
nocents, soldiers and civilians. 

As the military increased its involvement and re- 
sponsibility, errors in reporting became standard 
operating procedure. Exaggerated descriptions of 
American success were matched by diluted reports 
of North Vietnam’s strength. The estimates of 
progress improved with each step of the journey 
from Army headquarters in Vietnam to the Situ- 
ation Room in the White House. Soon it became 
almost impossible for anyone in Washington to 
know what was really going on in Vietnam. But 
Lyndon Johnson was not about to question a pro- 
cess of reporting that provided him with what he 
wanted to hear. If the enemy body count seemed 
inordinately high, that was to be expected when 
poorly trained men without photo equipment or 
spotting devices were engaged in battle with the 
most technologically accomplished civilization in 
the history of the world. How could America possi- 
bly fail to force the North Vietnamese into bar- 
gaining? Lyndon Johnson wanted one thing from 
his nightly visit~the feeling that he was still in 
control—and that was the only thing that the maps 
and the men and the messages were able to provide. 


full-scale public commitment to Vietnam 
would have required Johnson to accept 

the fact that he could not secure all of the 

goals he desired. It would have required him to 
admit that even this leader must make choices and 
accept limits. It would have meant defining prior- 





ities and settlmg the conflicts among them. But 
here, as always, Johnson attempted to compromise 
conflict instead of choosing sides, manipulating and 
orchestrating the political process in order to shape 
ek formula “that would satisfy every competing 
claim. 
_ How could Johnson have imagined that he could 
conduct a major war in virtual secrecy while simul- 
-taneously summoning the American people toward 
a Great Society? In early positions of leadership 
Johnson found that he could move in contradictory 
directions, so long as he compartmentalized his 
leadership, and kept his dealings with one group a 
secret from the next. Even in the search for votes, 
the process of campaigning permits, indeed re- 
quires, stressing some facts and minimizing others. 
The politician’s talent, as Johnson interpreted it, 
was the ability to embrace and enter into the 
habits and ways of life of many different men. 
‘This required control over information. Johnson 
could not allow his immediate audience access to 
contradictory information about the particular 
“self” he was playing to them, permit a person 
who had seen him in the “right” role happen upon 
him in the “wrong” role. And when his leadership 
- proved. effective, Johnsen had been praised by the 
very” Senate on which he had practiced his decep- 
tions. The country, then, would also reward the 
President for “pulling off,” as he described it, 
“both the war in Vietnam and the Great Society at 
home,” even if he hadn't told them everything at 
the time. 

The public, Johnson reasoned, would only hurt 
itself by knowing too much. Democracy demanded 
good results fer the people, not big debates. But 

the most important thing about a democratic re- 
gime is what questions it refers to the public for 
decision or guidance, how it refers them to the 
public, how the alternatives are defined, and how 
it respects the limitations of the public. Above all, 
the people are powerless if the political enterprise 
is able to take them to war without their consent. 
The business of war involves the severest sacrifices 
falling on the ordinary men and women in the 
country. Here more than anywhere else, the people 
must have an epportunity to make a choice. For in 
the end, no statesman can pursue a policy of war 
unless he knows for what goals, and for how long, 
his people are prepared to fight. 

Lyndon Johnson had wanted to surpass Franklin 
Roosevelt; anc Roosevelt, after all, had not only 
won the reforms Johnson envied, he had waged a 
war. But there was a critical difference: Roosevelt 

=> did not attempt the New Deal and World War II 
at the same time. Only Johnson among the Presi- 
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dents sought to be simultaneously first in peace 
and first in war; and even Johnson was bound to 
fail. 

“I figured when my legislative program passed 
the Congress,” Johnson said in 1971, “that the 
Great Society had a real chance to grow into a 
beautiful woman. And I figured her growth and 
development would be as natural and inevitable as 
any small child’s. In the first year, as we got the 
laws on the books, she’d begin to crawl. Then in 
the second year, as we got more laws on the 
books, she’d begin to walk, and the year after that, 
she’d be off and running, all the time growing big- 
ger and healthier and fatter. And when she grew 
up, I figured she’d be so big and beautiful that the 
American people couldn’t help but fall in love with 
her, and once they did, they’d want to keep her 
around forever, making her a permanent part of 
American life, more permanent even than the New 
Deal. 

“But now Nixon has come along and everything 
I’ve worked for is ruined. There’s a story in the 
paper every day about him slashing another one of 
my Great Society programs. I can just see him 
waking up in the morning, making that victory 
sign of his and deciding which program to kill. It’s 
a terrible thing for me to sit by and watch some- 
one else starve my Great Society to death. She’s 
getting thinner and thinner and uglier and uglier 
all the time; now her bones are beginning to stick 
out and her wrinkles are beginning to show. Soon 
she'll be so ugly that the American people will 
refuse to look at her; they'll stick her in a closet to 
hide her away and there she’ll die. And when she 
dies, I too will die.” 


5. Mean streets 


n contrast to the systematic way in which he 
had involved himself in the legislative pro- 
cess, faultlessly preparing his every word and 

deed, Johnson carelessly delegated the adminis- 
trative tasks of the Great Society to the members 
of the White House staff. Worse than non-involve- 
ment was Johnson’s sporadic need to reassert con- 
trol by arbitrarily inserting himself, directly and 
deeply, into the operation of a particular program. 
Often provoked by a congressional complaint or a 
newspaper story, these raids drained the entire sys- 
tem. Demanding instant reports, spot checks on 
field operations, and sudden meetings with pro- 
gram heads, Johnson created one crisis after an- 
other, each lasting no more than one or two days 
and often totally disappearing once the President’s 
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attention returned—as it always did—to Vietnam. 

So it happened that the man who had prided 
himself all his life on attention to fine detail ap- 
proved a $1 billion poverty program without even 
coming to grips with the possible implications of 
the major provision, calling for local community 
action agencies sponsored by private as well as 
public groups. “I thought we were just going to 
have the NYA,” Johnson later said to Bill Moyers. 
“I thought we were going to have CCC camps and 
I thought we were going to have community action 
where a city or a county or a school district or 
some governmental agency could sponsor projects— 
the state highway department, for example—where 
we'd pay the labor and a very limited amount of 
the materials and a good deal of the supervision. | 
thought we'd say to high school boys that are 
about to drop out, we'll let you work at the library 
or sweep the floors or work in the yard and we'll 
pay you enough so that you'll stay in school... 
now I never heard of any liberal outfits where you 
could subsidize anyone. Pm against that. Now if 
we had 100 billion dollars we might need to, but 
with all the government agencies in this country, 
I'd prefer that Dick Daley do it rather than the 
Urban League. He’s got heads of departments and 
he’s got experienced people that are handling hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and every one of these 
I'd make them come in and sponsor these projects. 
This other way just leaves us wide open.” 

While Johnson’s instincts proved politically cor- 
rect, he never followed through to ensure that his 
wishes were carried out, and the privately spon- 
sored poverty projects became a major souree of 
political controversy. This failure to address him- 
self to substantial detail became more and more 
noticeable as the war drained away increasing re- 
serves of psychic energy, intuition, and talent. 


ohnson was slow to recognize and slower to 

admit the significance of the confusing 

events set in motion by black riots and the 
“backlash” against them. News of the rioting in 
Watts, Los Angeles, in August 1965—the first riot 
to capture national attention—reached him ai the 
end of a week that had begun with the signing of 
the Voting Rights Act, an achievement Johnson 
described as “a triumph for freedom as huge as 
any victory that has ever been won on any battle- 
field.” “How is it possible,” Johnson asked, “after 
all weve accomplished? How could it be? Is the 
world topsy-turvy?” So dreadful was the faet of 
Watts that Johnson simply refused at first te ac- 
knowledge it. “He just wouldn’t accept it.” White 
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J. William Fulbright 


“Well, Bill Fulbright, what have 
you been doing today to dam- 


age the Republic?”’ 
AAA a TEED 


House aide Joseph Califano recalled. “He refused 
to look at the cable from Los Angeles describing 
the situation. He refused to take the calls from the 
generals who were requesting government planes 
to fly in the National Guard. I tried to reach him 
a dozen times. We needed decisions from him. But 
he simply wouldn’t respond.” 

Watts was the precursor of more than 100 riots 
that stretched out for three long summers, leaving 
225 people dead, 4000 wounded. and $112 billion 
in property damage. Initially, Johnson perceived 
only the harm the rioters had done to him, seeing 
in the flames of the stores and the houses his own 
betrayal. “It simply isn’t fair for a few irrespon- 
sible agitators to spoil it for me and for all the rest 
of the Negroes who are basically peace-loving, and 
nice. A few hoodlums sparked by outside agitators 
who move around from city to city making trouble. 
Spoiling all the progress P've made in these last 
few years.” 

Sometimes, though, Johnson seemed to under- 
stand the honest frustration that was a source of 
the riots, although never admitting that he himself 
might have been responsible for some of that frus- 
tration. “God knows how little we’ve really moved 
on this issue, despite all the fanfare. As I see it, 
I've moved the Negro from D+ to C-. He’s still 
nowhere. He knows it. And that’s why he’s out in 
the streets; hell, Pd be there too. It was bad 














enough in the south—especially from the stand- 
point of education—but at least there the Negro 
knew he was rezlly loved and cared for, which he 
never was in the North where children live with 
rats and have ro place to sleep and come from 
_ broken homes end get rejected from the Army. 
And then they look on TV and see all the prom- 
ises of a rich country and they know that some 
_ movement is beginning to take place in their lives, 
so they begin to hope for a lot more. Hell, when a 
person is released from jail or his parents, it is 
only natural thet he take advantage and turn to 
„excess. Remember the Negroes in Reconstruction 
< who got elected to Congress and then ran into the 


Chamber with bare feet and white women. They 


were simply not prepared for their responsibility. 
_ And we weren” just enough or kind enough to 
help them prepare. So we lost 100 years going 
backward. We'll never know how high a price we 
paid for the uakindness and injustice we've in- 
-flicted on people—the Negroes. Mexicans, and 
Jews—and everyone who really believes he has 
been discrimimased against in any way is part of 


that great human price. And that cost exists where 


many people mey not even think it does. No mat- 
ter how well voa may think you know a Negro, if 
you really know one there'll come the time when 
you look at him and see how deep his bitterness is. 

“But there are thousands of people out there 
who'll never mwnderstand this, people who've 
worked hard every day to save up for a week’s va- 
cation or a new store, and they look around and 
think they see their tax dollars going to finance a 
bunch of ungraeful rioters. Why, that’s bound to 
make even a monprejudiced person angry. Prej- 
udice, you know, my feeling all along has been 
that prejudice about color is nor the big factor. 
Maybe the Peles do hate the Negroes, but I think 
fear is the cause of their hatred, not prejudice— 
anyone who’s afraid of losing his job to another 
man will soon tarn to hate that other man. Now I 
thought when we got unemployment down, we'd 
eliminated tha: fear. When I got the tax bill 
passed in °64. i: made such a dent in unemploy- 
ment, I figured we were on the way. And when I 
got the stock market up and everyone was making 
money, with wages going up even higher than 
prices, I figured if there was a time when jealousy 
wouldn’t assert atself, it would be this one. Now I 
knew that as resident I couldn’t make people 
want to integrate their schools or open their doors 
to blacks, but | could make them feel guilty for 
not doing it ard I believed it was my moral re- 
sponsibility te do precisely that—to use the moral 
< suasion of my effice to make people feel that seg- 
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regation was a curse they'd carry with them to 
their graves. This guilt was the only chance we had 
for holding the backlash in check. 

“Then, when we got that voting rights bill 
passed, I figured the most constructive thing that 
could have come to the Negroes would have been 
to register and vote for the people who'd do a 
good job for them. And when I met all the time 
with the heads of the black organizations, I knew I 
was helping those organizations grow in the eyes 
of their constituents. Why if Whitney Young or 
Roy Wilkins could hang a picture of me on their 
office walls, shaking hands with them, they'd be in 
good with their people for some time, and when I 
appointed Thurgood Marshall to the Supreme 
Court, I figured he'd be a great example to 
younger kids. There was probably not a Negro in 
America who didn’t know atout Thurgood’s ap- 
pointment. All over America that day Negro par- 
ents looked at their children a little differently, 
thousands of mothers looked across the breakfast 
table and said, Now maybe th:s will happen to my 
child someday. I bet from one coast to the other 
there was a rash of new mothers naming their 
newborn sons Thurgood.” 

Whatever Johnson expected. birth certificates on 
file in Boston and New York City revealed seven 
Martins, ten Luthers, eleven George Washingtons, 
and fifteen Franklin Delanos, but not a single 
Thurgood. To say this is not to take away from 
Johnson’s action in appointing the first Negro to 
the Court; it was a measure of the times that 
achievements which would have seemed monumen- 
tal in 1960 were taken as tokenism rather than 
progress. 





6. The professors and the protesters 





n the beginning, Johnson had feared his coun- 
try would become obsessed with failure if 
Vietnam were lost. As the war went on, the 

obsession he feared for his country became his 
own. Indeed, as the Great Society disintegrated, 
the lower the President’s popularity fell, the more 
Johnson had to see his decision to escalate as the 
only decision he could have made. He had com- 
mitted everything he had to Vietnam. Regardless 
of all evidence, he simply had to be right. To think 
otherwise, to entertain even the slightest doubt, 
was to open himself to the pain of reliving old de- 
cisions, options, and possibilities long since dis- 
carded. “No, no, no,” Johnson shouted at me one 
afternoon, as I tried to discuss earlier opportunities 
for peace. “I will not let you take me backwards in 
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time on Vietnam. Fifty thousand American boys 
are dead. Nothing we say can change that fact. 
Your idea that I could have chosen otherwise rests 
upon complete ignorance. For if I had chosen eth- 
erwise, | would have been responsible for starting 
World War HI.” 

In the heady days of the Great Society and at 
the start of the escalation, Johnson was confident 
that he could deal rationally and successfully with 
the smail, scattered strands of criticism on the war. 
At that time, he was able to maintain a bantering, 
almost friendly tone—so long as those critics re- 
mained few in number and confined their critiques 
to private conversations. 

“Well, Bill [Fulbright],” one conversation began 
in 1965, “what have you been doing today to dam- 
age the Republic? You say you’ve got a bad stom- 
ach. Well, that’s because you’ve been so anti-John- 
son lately. I told you that it’s bad for you to take 
after me. Now you tell your wife I love her and I 
am sorry you’re so damned cranky and grouchy all 
the time.” But as the opposition proliferated and 
surfaced in the public forums, and as support for 
the Administration’s policies plummeted in the 
polls, Johnson no longer debated or discussed the 
substance of the critics’ charges. Increasingly, he 
endeavored to dismiss the content by discrediting 
the source. 

Strangely, however, he was probably least harsh 





Robert Kennedy and Robert Me Namara 


“Every day Bobby would call up 
McNamara, telling him that the 
war was terrible and immoral 


and that he had to leave.” 
i ES 
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toward the protesting young, although he heard 
each taunt and chant, and they wounded him 
deeply. But they were not, he believed, motivated 
by self-interest or personal animosity: their dissent 
sprang from the ignorance of their youth. “Why 
should I listen to all those student peaceniks 
marching up and down the streets? They were 
barely in their cradles in the dark days of World 
War II; they never experienced the ravages of 
Adolf Hitler; they were only in nursery school dur- 
ing the fall of China; they were sitting in grammar 
school during the Korean War; they wouldn’t 
know a Communist if they tripped over one. They 
simply don’t understand the world the way I do.” 
And how else could he deal with the young? Cer- 
tainly not as enemies. They were, after all, the fu- 
ture for which he had hoped to build, and for 
which, he believed, he was now fighting. If they 
marched against him because of what they did not 
know, then there was a chance that someday they 
would understand. 

But Johnson could be unsparing of the profes- 
sors who had failed to guide their students. All his 
life he had maintained a distinction between the 
doers and the thinkers, as if membership in one 
category walled off the other. Now, his mounting 
stress served to reinforce that wall. The thinkers 
were the critics, a negative chorus jealously intent 
upon the destruction of all he had built. “The pro- 
fessors believe you can get peace by being soft and 
acting nice. But everything I know about history 
proves this absolutely wrong. It was our lack of 
strength and failure to show stamina, our hes- 
itancy, vacillation, and love of peace being pa- 
raded so much, that caused all our problems be- 
fore World War I, World War H, and Korea. And 
now we're really up for grabs. We're the richest 
nation in the world. And the minute we look soft, 
the would-be aggressors will go wild. We’ll lose all 
of Asia and then Europe, and we'll be an island 
all by ourselves. And when all that comes to pass 
Pd sure hate to have to depend on the Galbraiths 
and that Harvard crowd to protect my property or 
lead me to the Burnet Cave.” 

Suspicion of motive became his chief instrument 
in discrediting critics on the Hill. “Fulbright’s 
problem,” Johnson told himself, “is that he’s never 
found any President who would appoint him secre- 
tary of state. He is frustrated up there on the Hill. 
And he takes out his frustration by making all 
those noises about Vietnam. He wants the nation 
to stand up and take notice of Bill Fulbright, and 
he knows the best way to get that attention is to 
put himself in the role of critic. He would have 
taken that role whichever way I moved on Viet- 







nam. And then beside Fulbright there were all 
-those liberals on the Hill squawking at me about 
~ Vietnam. Why? Because I never went to Harvard. 

_ That’s why. Because I wasn’t John F. Kennedy. 
< Because I wasn’t friends with all their friends. Be- 
cause I was keeping the throne from Bobby Ken- 
nedy. Because the Great Society was accomplishing 
more than the New Frontier. You see they had to 
find some issue cn which to turn against me, and 
they found it in Vietnam. Even though they were 
the very people who developed the concept of lim- 
ited war in the first place.” 

“And then,” Jchnson continued, “there were the 
columnists. They turned against me on Vietnam 
because it was ia their self-interest to do so, be- 
cause they knew that no one receives a Pulitzer 
Prize these days by simply supporting the Presi- 
dent and the Administration. You win by digging 
up contrary informatior, by making a big splash. 
Truth no longer counts so long as a big sensation 
can be produced Every story is always slanted to 
win the f favor of 3 someone wie sits higher up. The 
























s follow the Baitwretties sheep, the leaders 
profession, Lippman and Reston. As long 
those two Stayed with me, I was okay. But once 
hey left me in pursuit of their fancy prizes, every- 
e else left me as well. But the more they 
screamed and scuawked, the more determined 1 
Was to stick it ou.” 















7. Conspiracy theorist 











$ re as it was for him to feel “done 
n” by ais opponents, he was not accept- 
iok blame. Indeed, his ensuing feeling of 
martyrdom broaght a temporary rise in self- 
esteem. That his polls were down meant only that 
the conspirators 1ad been successful in creating a 
false image. It was one thing to look for unworthy 
motives, however unfairly or inaccurately de- 
scribed. But to believe oneself the target of a giant 
conspiracy was such a leap into unreason that it 
could only mean some disintegration of Johnson’s 
thought, that the barriers separating reason from 
irrational thought and delusion were crumbling. 
“No matter what anyone said,” Johnson once ar- 
gued, “I knew that the people out there loved me 
a great deal. All that talk about my lack of cha- 
risma was a lot ef crap. There is no such thing as 
charisma. It’s jus: the creation of the press and the 
pollsters. Deep down I knew—I simply knew—that 
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the American people loved me. After all that I'd 
done for them and given to them, how could they 
help but love me? And I knew that it was only a 
very small percentage that had given up, who had 
lost faith. We had more than three million young 
people serving in uniform. I heard from 100 of 
them every day. They didn’t get the attention the 
TV people gave the exhibitionists. They didn’t 
have anyone to make signs for them and parade 
around for them. They were just there, from day- 
light to dark, fighting for freedom and. willing to 
die for it. 

“The problem is that I was sabotaged. Look 
what happened whenever I went to make a speech 
about the war. The week before my speech, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch or the Boston Globe or CBS 
News would get on me over and over, talking 
about what a terrible speaker I was and about how 
awful the bombing was, and pretty soon the 
people began to wonder, they began to think that I 
really must be uninspiring if the papers and the 
TV said so. They began to think that I might be 
wrong about the war. And gradually they stopped 
coming to my speeches. And then the press glee- 
fully reported a small crowd and an uninspiring 
speech. Why it’s just as if you were making a tour 
of the nation and I was an advance man_ going 
into every town ahead of you. telling people vou 
were a prostitute, a mean woman, out to cheat 
them of their hard-earned money. Well, at first the 
people might still come to see you, dismissing all 
that talk as nasty rumors. But after a while, some 
of it would have to sink in. And then more and 
more. And then there would be absolutely nothing 
you could do to stop the tide.” 

Johnson’s critics did in fact have a reinforcing 
effect upon each other. The eastern media did ex- 
aggerate the sentiments of the people. There were 
those in the Kennedy crowd out to get Johnson. 
But in the past Johnson had displayed a fine sense 
of discrimination about his political opponents, rec- 
ognizing that his enemies today might be his allies 
tomorrow. Now he became unrestrained and reck- 
less, creating a fantasy world of heroes and vil- 
lains. Members of the White House staff who had 
listened to the President’s violent name-calling 
were frightened by what seemed to them signs of 
paranoia. Suddenly, in the middle of a conversa- 
tion, the President’s voice would become intense 
and low-keyed. He would laugh inappropriately 
and his thoughts would assume a random, almost 
incoherent quality as he began to spin a vast web 
of accusations. 

“Two or three intellectuals started it all, you 
know. They produced all the doubt. they and the 
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columnists in the Washington Post, the New York 
Times, Newsweek, and Life. And it spread and it 
spread until it appeared as if the peeple were 
against the war. Then Bobby began taking it up as 
his cause, and with Martin Luther King on his 
payroll he went around stirring up the Negroes 
and telling them that if they came out into the 
streets they'd get more. Then the Communists 
stepped in. They control the three networks. you 
know, and the forty major outlets of communica- 
tion. It’s all in the FBI reports. They prove every- 
thing. Not just about the reporters but about the 
professors too. 

“The Communists’ desire to dominate the world 
is just like the lawyer’s desire to be the ultimate 
Judge on the Supreme Court or the politician’s de- 
sire to be President. You see the Communists want 
to rule the world, and if we don’t stand up to 
them, they will do it. And we’ll be slaves. Now I’m 
not one of those folks seeing Communists under 
every bed. But I do know about the principles of 
power, and when one side is weak, the other steps 
in. And that’s just what the Communists did when 
they realized the soft spots in the American liberal 
community. 

“You see, the way it worked, the opponents of 
the war went on jags which pretty much originated 
in the Communist world and eventually found 
their way to the American critics. One jag was that 
we were killing civilians. The next was that we 
needed a bombing pause. The first bombing pause 
came after a Communist diplomat talked to some 
influential Americans. Bobby Kennedy sai with me 
and told me that he knew that if we ordered a 
pause something would happen. So I ordered a 
pause. We delivered a letter to North Vietnam and 
they threw it back the next day. Later, Senator 
Morse came in and told me the Soviet ambassador 
said that such and such would happen if we 
stopped the bombing. They were telling the same 
thing to Fulbright, Clark, Mansfield, Church, and 
others. Then McGeorge Bundy had lunch with 
Dobrynin, and suddenly he became an ardent ad- 
vocate for peace. Fortas was against the pause. So 
was Rusk, and Clifford. I also thought it was 
wrong, that it would make us look like a weak sis- 
ter. But I hated to see history record that I stood 
in the way of peace. So again I ordered a pause 
and again nothing happened. Isn’t it funny that I 
always received a piece of advice from my top ad- 
visers right after each of them had been in contact 
with someone in the Communist world? And isn’t 
it funny that you could always find Dobrynin’s car 
in front of Reston’s house the night before Reston 
delivered a blast on Vietnam?” 
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Sometimes it seemed as if Johnson himself did 
not believe what he was saying, as if all the sur- 
mises were a bizarre recreation, a way to relax. But 
at other times, his voice carried so much conviction 
that his words produced an almost hypnotic effect. 
Conversations with Cabinet members would begin 
with the question, Why aren’t you out there fight- 
ing against my enemies? Don’t you realize that if 
they destroy me, theyll destroy you as well? Dis- 
cussions on legislation would be interrupted by 
diatribes against “the critics.” Private luncheons 
and dinners would be dominated by complaints 
about “the traitors.” 


n 1967, Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara began to move away from the 
President’s policy of escalation. As 

McNamara now saw the situation in Vietnam, the 
war was going badly and should be capped. But as 
McNamara’s pessimism grew, his access to the 
President diminished. Johnson did not want. to 
hear other people’s doubts. He needed loyalty and 
support. So, in November 1967, the President sud- 
denly announced that McNamara was leaving the 
DOD to accept the directorship of the World 
Bank. Here again Johnson conjured an explanation 
which precluded the necessity for dealing directly 
with the content of McNamara’s doubts. 
“McNamara’s problem,” Johnson later said, 
“was that he began to feel a division in his loyal- 
ties. He had always loved and admired the Ken- 
nedys; he was more their cup of tea, but he also 
admired and respected the presidency. Then, when 
he came to work for me, I believe he developed a 
deep affection for me as well. not so deep as the 
one he held for the Kennedys, but deep enough, — 
combined with his feelings about the office itself, 
to keep him completely loyal for three long years. 
Then he got surrounded by [Assistant and Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense] Paul Warnke,. 
Adam Yarmolinsky, and Alain Enthoven; they ex- 
cited him with their brilliance, all the same cup of. 
tea, all came to the same conclusion after old man 
Galbraith. Then the Kennedys began pushing him . 
harder and harder. Every day Bobby would call up- 
McNamara, telling him that the war was terrible 
and immoral and that he had to leave. Two 
months before he left he felt he was a murderer; 
and didn’t know how to extricate himself. I never- 
felt like a murderer, that’s the difference. Someone 
had to call Hitler and someone had to call Ho. We 
can’t let the Kennedys be peacemakers and us. 
warmakers simply because they came from the 
Charles River. 

























“After a while, the pressure got so great that 
‘Bob couldn't sleep at night. I was afraid he might 
have a nervous breakdown. I loved him and I 
didn’t want to let him go, but he was just short of 
cracking and I felt itd be a damn unfair thing to 
force him to stay. When he told me in November 
that the only job he really wanted then was the 
World Bank, I told him any job he wanted in the 
Administration he could have. Now the man who 
deserved that bank job all along was Henry Fow- 
ler; he'd been waiting for it all the way through. 
When I told him McNamara was going to get it, 
tears came to his eyes. But at that point, I had no 
choice.” 
















8. LBJ’s reasons why 









he depth of Joknson’s feelings about Viet- 
mam, and the distance between his view 
p and that of those who opposed the war, 
were brought home to me in a long conversation 
with him during the summer of 1970. In the course 
of the conversation. 1 expressed a feeling that. too 
ften, the debate about Vietnam was confined to 
tactical questions, focusing on the means of war— 
the effectiveness of bombing, the viability of strate- 
gic enclaves, the success or failure of pacification— 
at the expense of understanding the rightness or 
-wrongness of the ends. After I finished, Johnson 
talked uninterruptedly for nearly three hours. | 

“How in the world can you and your friends say 
that South Vietnam is not a separate country with 
a traditionally recognized boundary? That bound- 
_ ary was created and internationally recognized by 
the Geneva Accords. Fifty nations recognized it: 
_ the Communist states recognized Hanoi’s regime as 
a sovereign entity. The final decision specified two 
zones. That’s that. Oh, sure, there were some Ko- 
---reans in both North and South Korea who be- 
lieved their country was one country; yet was there 
any doubt that North Korean aggression took 
place? And does the belief of some within a coun- 
try determine the legality of the boundaries? . . . 
Its just perverted history to claim that it’s civil 
‘war, just pure bad history manufactured by the 
~ Harvards and the Galbraiths. No understanding of 
< the thirty years before. There was no insurrection 
before the Communists decided to take part. Ho 
. was a Communist all his adult life. He was trained 
in Moscow Communist headquarters. He was the 
founding father of the Communist party in In- 
dochina. After the Geneva Accords thousands of 
guerrillas moved from North to South, waiting 
word from Ho. All under Communist discipline. 
































“How in the hell can that creepy 
guy be a hero to you?” Johnson 
asked me after we saw The 


Graduate at his ranch. 
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directly under Ho’s command. The myth these pro- 
fessors have that it’s a nice family fight, papa and 
mamma and children, is pure crap. Why. the deci- 
sion to renew the fight was made in Hanoi in 
1959. The NLF was organized by the central com- 
mittee of the Communist party in Hanoi, and an- 
nounced from Hanoi. Sure, there’s some free 
movement, but look at who controls it, who deter- 
mines its direction. It is Hanoi, loud and clear. 

“As for the argument that it was our aggression, 
not the North’s -aggression, against the people’s 
will, wel, that’s just nonsense and naïveté. What 
better proof do you want of ‘the people’s’ will than 
the elections in September, 1967? What better 
proof of the existence of a large fraction of dedi- 
cated anti-Communists in the South than their 
struggle in this war? And when you and your 
friends speak of the peasants physically suffering at 
the hands of the South Vietnamese government, 
just compare that with the suffering at the hands 
of the Vietcong—where every village chief, teacher, 
and doctor is killed to destroy the infrastructure. 

“And when you all speak of a consensus among 
well-informed writers that the pro-Vietcong ele- 
ment is larger, just recognize the stake that Lacou- 
ture, a Frenchman, has in seeing it that way, and 
the academics and journalists make money and sell 
papers not by agreeing with government policy but 
by disagreeing with it. And ycu people read their 
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The dream terrified Johnson. 
His head was still his, but from 
the neck down his body was the 
thin, paralyzed body that had 
held both Woodrow Wilson and 
his own grandmother in their 
final years. 


NN Ra E Ss an | 
history. While we read the security and intelligence 
reports of the CIA, the State Department, the 
DOD—men whose interest it is to find out what’s 
really happening over there. You see, we just read 
different histories, that’s all. 

“You see, I deeply believe we are quarantining 
aggressors over there, just like the smallpox. Just 
like FDR and Hitler, just like Wilson and the Kai- 
ser. You’ve simply got to see this thing in histcrical 
perspective. What I learned as a boy in my teens 
and in college about World War I was that it was 
our lack of strength and failure to show stamina 
that got us into that war. I was taught that the 
Kaiser never would have made his moves if he 
hadn’t been able to count Uncle Sam out because 
he believed we’d never come in. Then I was taught 
in Congress and in committees on defense pre- 
paredness and by FDR that we in Congress were 
constantly telegraphing the wrong messages to Hit- 
ler and the Japanese—that the Wheelers, the Lind- 
berghs, the LaFollettes, and the America Firsters 
were letting Hitler know he could move without 
worrying about Uncle Sam. 

“So I knew that if the aggression succeeded in 
South Vietnam, then the aggressors would simply 
keep on going until all of Southeast Asia fell into 
their hands, slowly or quickly, but inevitably at 
least down to Singapore, and almost certainly to 
Djakarta. 

“Oh, sure, I recognize your argument about the 
diversity of communism and your claim that na- 
tionalism is strong as well as communism. but the 
question is, which is stronger? And I believe that 
the Communists—in terms of resources, skill, lead- 
ership, and training—have the upper hand in every 
` battle against nationalist uprisings. I wish it were 
otherwise. It would certainly make the world a 
safer place. But look at Czechoslovakia. Now there 
you had a deep and strong, solid nationalist faith, 
but in the crunch of Soviet tanks how did that 
faith hold up? ‘Spirit’ cannot stand up to superior 
force. You’ve got to understand the facts of power. 

“And then you all speak of a united Vietnam as 
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the best bulwark against Communist aggression, 
and you talk approvingly of social revolution as a 
base for popular government. Well, you tell me 
when was the last major social revolution that 
came out successfully while a country was carved 
up in a war? Well, that’s something for your soci-— 
ologists. And don’t give me the Bolshevik Revolu-  - 
tion, that’s a lot different. And to talk about Viet- 
nam as a bulwark against Communist China— 
that’s sheer Fulbright nonsense. Only slightly less 
nonsense than Dulles’ claim that Laos was a bul- | 
wark of democracy. Vietnam aint a bulwark of 
anything right now. It’s in the midst of a struggle __ 
against communism. And if you think it is, it’s just 
because you don’t understand the country. You | 
don’t understand the way in which the Commu- | 
nists control the resources over there. You simply 
see a different country than I do. First, we’ve got 
to get the Communists out, and then begin the 
process of building South Vietnam as a stronghold. 
“But the most unfair part of all is your constant 
screeching about the bombing, like I wanted to 
bomb civilians. There is nothing I wanted less, 
which is why I made sure that I had more control 
over the generals than any other civilian President 
in history. I insisted on that. | knew what the gen- 
erals wanted. To saturate the whole area. To bomb 
the hell out of the North. Look at what’s happen- 
ing under Nixon. He’s already dropped more _ 
bombs than I did in all my years. I spent ten 
hours a day worrying about all this, picking the | 
targets one by one, making sure we didn’t go over © 
the limits. ay 
“As for your criticism of our pacification, you 
are right that war is devastating. But we were 
doing everything we could to limit that. We rebuilt _ 
as we went along. That was our Mekong River _ 
Delta project. Hospitals, schools, technology. We 
wanted to modernize Vietnam society. You talk. of 
land enclosure as a good thing. Well, I see it asan 
enclosure of spirit and mind. The promise of 
America has always been freedom from narrow 
boundaries. The frontier. The future. And tech- 
nology is essential for that freedom and that fu- = 
ture. Sure, the Vietnamese will never be the same. | 
again, but they’ve had a whole world opened to 
them. More choices. Freedom from superstition. 
The freedom of alternative lives. You can’t talk 
about the quality of life until food and basic min- 
imums are provided. We will get those things 
there. As soon as this conflict is peaceably settled. 
America will do it. You'll see. We’ve got in our 
history a tradition of benevolence. It will show ap 
here too. I am as certain of that as I am of an 
thing in my life.” 
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of William Nelson’s art. : oe 
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9. No thanks, no peace 





ohnson’s heroes were winners—Lucky Lind- 

bergh, Andrew Jackson, Franklin Roose- 

velt~men who made it. The heroes of the 
60s were losers who survived or martyrs. Makcolm 
X and Che Guevara became symbols for the age. 
Again and again, the words of these two figures 
could be found in pamphlets, in underground news- 
papers, in conversation. The young not only kept 
posters on their walls but copied the hair. the beard, 
the beret, and the style. The cult of failure spread. 
As Benjamin Braddock in The Graduate, Dustin 
Hoffman came to epitomize the unknown Everyman 
who was the hero of the late 60s: uncertain, alien- 
ated, and by any traditional standards a leser. 

“How in the hell can that creepy guy be a hero 
to you?” Johnson asked me after we saw The 
Graduate in the movie theater on his ranch. “All I 
needed was to see ten minutes of that guy, floating 
like a big lump in a pool, moving like an elephant 
in that woman’s bed, riding up and down the Cali- 
fornia coast polluting the atmosphere, to know that 
I wouldn’t trust him for one minute with anything 
that really mattered to me. And if that’s an ex- 
ample of what love seems like to your generation, 
then we're all in big trouble. All they did was to 
scream and yell at each other before getting to the 
altar. Then after it was over they sat on the bus 
like dumb mutes with absolutely nothing to say to 
one another.” 

Many young Americans found a single symbol, a 
primal villain, in Johnson. He knew ths, and it 
saddened him. “I just don’t understand those 
young people.” he said in his last years. “Don’t 
they realize I’m really one of them? I always hated 
cops when I was a kid, and just like them I 
dropped out of school and took off for California. 
I’m not some conformist middle-class personality. I 
could never be bureaucratized.” It was unfair of 
the young to cast Johnson in so dark a role, but he 
also did not perceive the genuine impulses behind 
their own, somewhat different, American dream. 
As he looked around him in 1967, Johnson could 
not comprehend the nature of the unrest or the 
course of his unpopularity. 

“How is it possible,” he repeatedly asked, “that 
all these people could be so ungrateful to me after 
I had given them so much? Take the Negroes. I 
fought for them from the first day I came into of- 
fice. I spilled my guts out in getting the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 through Congress. I put every- 
thing I had into that speech before the joint ses- 
sion in 1965. I tried to make it possible for every 
child of every color to grow up in a nice house, to 
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eat‘a solid breakfast, to attend a decent school, 
and to get a good and lasting job. I asked so little 
in return. Just a little thanks. Just a little apprecia- 
tion. That’s all. But look at what I got instead. 
Riots in 175 cities. Looting. Burning. Shooting. It 
ruined everything. Then take the students. I 
wanted to help them too. I fought on their behalf 
for scholarships and loans and grants. I fought for 
better teachers and better schools. And look what I 
got back. Young people by the thousands leaving 
their universities, marching in the streets, chanting 
that horrible song about how many kids I had 
killed that day. And the poor, they too turned 
against me. When Congress cut the funds for the 
Great Society, they made me Mr, Villain. I re- 
member once going to visit a poor family in Appa- 
lachia. They had seven children, all skinny and 
sick. | promised the mother and father I would 
make things better for them. I told them all my 
hopes for their future. They seemed real happy to 
talk with me, and I felt good about that. But then 
as I walked toward the door, I noticed two pic- 
tures on the shabby wall. One was Jesus Christ on 
the cross; the other was John Kennedy. I felt as if 
Pd been slapped in the face.” 

So strong was Johnson’s need for affection, and 
so vital his need for public gratitude, that he expe- 
rienced this rejection of his “good works” as an 
absolute rejection of himself. 


10. Nightmares 





ohnson had traversed 1965, 1966, and most 

of 1967, retreating into a dreamlike world in 

which the tide on both the war and the 
Great Society was just about to turn. By early 1968, 
this dream had died. Daily contact with the real 
world—with the evidence of a deepening inflation, 
with the results of the Tet offensive, and with the 
challenge of the primaries~was forcing Johnson 
back to reality. If the days of accomplishment were 
truly finished, as he suspected, what then was the 
point? No good works, no love. no self-esteem. Only 
the endless repetition of sordid, unhappy days. 
Johnson’s enthusiasm and vitality steadily receded. 
He was really tired and he knew it. re 

Hating the days, he hated the nights even more. 

He began dreaming again the dream of paralysis 
that had haunted him since early childhood. Only 
this time he was lying in a bed in the Red Room 
of the White House, instead of sitting in a chair in 
the middle of the open plains. His head was still 
his, but from the neck down his body was the thin, 
paralyzed body that had held both Woodrow Wil- 





and his own grandmother in their final years. 
his presidertiz] assistants were in the next 
‘oom. He could hear them actively fighting with 
> another to divade up his power: Joe Califano 
yvanted the legislative program, Walt Rostow 
vanted the decisions on foreign policy, Arthur 
Jkun wanted to formulate the budget. and George 
‘hristian wanted te handie relations with the pub- 
lic. He could hear them. but he could not com- 
mand them, for he could neither talk nor walk. He 
was sick and stilled, but not a single aide tried to 
rotect him. 

The dream terriied Johnson, as he woke from 
his sleep. Lying in the dark. he could find no 
eace until he got out of bed and, by the light of a 
mall flashlight, walked the halls of the White 
use to the place where Woodrow Wilson’s por- 
hung. He fourd something soothing in the act 
ching Wilson's picture; he could sleep again. 
still Lyndoa Johnson, and he was still alive 
nd moving; it was Woodrow Wilson who was 
ead. This ritual, however, brought little lasting 
ace; when morning came, Johnson’s mind was 
n filled with fears. Only gradually did he rec- 
gnize the resembance between this dream and 
e stampede drean of his boyhood. Making the 









































































































































“Nixon can be beaten. He’s like a 
Spanish horse who runs faster 
than anyone for the first nine 
lengths and then turns around 
and runs backward. He’ll do 
something wrong in the end. He 
always does.” 



























Who Was Lyndon Baines Johnson? 





connection, his fears intensified; he was certain 
now that paralysis was his inevitable fate. Remem- 
bering his family’s history of early strokes, he con- 
vinced himself that he too would suffer a stroke in 
his next term. Immobilized, yet still in office—nom- 
inally, yet not actually in control: this seemed to 
Johnson the worst situation imaginable. He could 
not rid himself of the suspicion that a mean God 
had set out to torture him in the cruelest manner 
possible. His suffering now no longer consisted of 
his usual melancholy; it was an acute throbbing 
pain, and he craved relief. More than anything else 
he wanted peace and quiet. An end to the pain. 


11. Retreat with honor 


etween the end of January 1968 and the 

middle of March came the Tet offensive, 

Senator Eugene McCarthy's “victory” in 
the New Hampshire primary, the collapse of the 
gold market, the publication of the Riot Commis- 
sion report, and, most important, Robert Ken- 
nedy’s entrance into the presidential race. 

“I felt,” Johnson said, “that I was being chased 
on all sides by a giant stampece coming at me 
from all directions. On one side, the American 
people were stampeding me to do something about 
Vietnam. On another side, the inflationary econ- 
omy was booming out of control. Up ahead were 
dozens of danger signs pointing to another summer 
of riots in the cities. | was being forced over the 
edge by rioting blacks, demonstrating students, 
marching welfare mothers, squawking professors, 
and hysterical reporters. And then the final straw. 
The thing I feared from the first day of my presi- 
dency was actually coming true. Robert Kennedy 
had openly announced his intention to reclaim the 
throne in the memory of his brother. And the 
American people, swayed by the magic of the 
name, were dancing in the streets. The whole situ- 
ation was unbearable for me. After thirty-seven 
years of public service, I deserved something more 
than being left alone in the middle of the plain, 
chased by stampedes on every side.” 

All his life Johnson had held before himself the 
image of the daring cowboy, the man with the ca- 
pacity to outrun the wild herd, riding at a dead 
run in the dark of the night, knowing there were 
prairie dog holes all around. 

If he left office and went back to Texas, he 
would be acting like a coward; if he stayed for an- 
other four years, he would be paralyzed before his 
term was out. For months his position was all the 
more untenable because he did not know that it 


was untenable. But then, Johnson explained, one 
day—exactly what day is not clear—he realized the 
total impossibility of his situation. The realization 
came to him in a dream. In the dream he saw 
himself swimming in a river. He was swimming 
from the center toward one shore. He swam and 
swam but he never seemed to get any closer. He 
turned around to swim to the other shore but 
again he got nowhere. He was simply going round 
and round in circles. The dream reminded Johnson 
of his grandfather’s story about driving the cattle 
across the river where they, too, got caught 
in a whirl, circling round and round in the same 
spot. 

Aware now of the bind he was in, Johnson fi- 
nally found a way to extricate himself. He inge- 
niously reasoned that he could withdraw from poli- 
tics without being seen as a coward. To follow his 
reasoning, we must understand the intensity of his 
concern for the verdict of history. The desire to 
leave something permanent behind as evidence for 
the work of a lifetime had been with him from the 
days of his youth, but never had it been so pre- 
occupying a force as it was in the spring of 1968. 
At a time when the present was filled with un- 
happiness, Johnson turned to the future for uplift. 
Widen the constituency, flee once again from the 
pain of intimacy, multiply your resources. “If the 
American people don’t love me, their cescendants 
will.” 

Eyes fixed on the future, Johnson believed he 
would be judged by history for his success or fail- 
ure in three presidential functions: providing do- 
mestic peace and tranquillity, providing for the na- 
tional security, and providing for the general 
welfare. In each area, he saw a conflict between his 
role as President of all the people and his role as 
candidate of the Democratic party. In each area, 
he reasoned, he would be more likely to reach his 
goals if he was not a candidate but a chief of state 
above the partisan battle. 

Abdication was a way to restore control, to turn 
rout into dignity, collapse into order. It served to 
advance Johnson’s immediate purposes and his 
long-term goals. As the situation stood. Johnson 
was about to lose the Wisconsin primary and the 
forecasts looked equally dim for the primaries in 
Oregon, Indiana, and California. To win the nomi- 
nation under these circumstances would have been, 
though possible, a Pyrrhic victory. It would have 
torn the nation apart. Johnson recognized this. His 
concerns for the present and the future. for na- 


tional unity and posterity, for the war and the . 


economy, joined together. He decided to retreat 
with honor. 








n June 1968, Robert Kennedy was shot. Afters: 
ward, Johnson said little; but some time 
later. reflectively, and with some bitterness: 

“It would have been hard on me to watch Bobby 
march to ‘Hail to the Chief, but I almost wish he 
had become President so the country could finally 

see a flesh-and-blood Kennedy grappling with the, 
daily work of the presidency and all the inevitable’ 
disappointments, instead of their storybook image 
of great heroes who, because they were dead, 
could make anything anyone wanted happen.” 

Later in June, he signed the Omnibus Crime Act. 
“I don’t want to do it, but I have no choice. Nixon 
has forced me into it by all the election bullshit 
blaming the Democrats for crime in the streets. 
That label will be disastrous in November.” : 

After Kennedy was killed, as the summer wore 
on, his mood changed; he became withdrawn, can- 
celed previous plans for bold new domestic propos- 
als—including a plan for income maintenance 
which he had already approved. “Better not pro- 
pose anything radical now, because the Republi- 
cans will defeat it with an election coming up, and 
it will have less chance of passing later.” So he 
would simply put the idea into a speech. Then he 
decided to wait for his last State of the Union, 
only to strike even the mention of such a program 
because “it will hurt its chances of ever being 
passed if it’s connected to me.” In Vietnam, there 
was no change; a continuing stalemate on the bat- 
tlefield and at the peace table. His feared rival, 
Robert Kennedy, was dead, while his chosen suc» 
cessor, Hubert Humphrey, was doing badly in ap- 
pearances around the country and in polls which 
showed him running well behind McCarthy—whose 
nomination would be unacceptable to the conven- 
tion—and even Nixon. 

“Senator Eastland was in to see me the other 
day,” he said one evening in late July, “and he 
wants me to run. In fact, a lot of them have been 
in. Eastland says Hubert hasn’t caught on. I’m the 
only one who can hold the South. I don’t agree, 
but he is organizing something for me. And he 
says he is happy with Medicare. Can you imagine 
that? . . . He says that 1000 delegates can be de- 
livered to Humphrey but he’s losing them. And 
he’s afraid thẹ convention will be a holocaust, with 
McCarthy walking out.” 

Perhaps Eastland had said all this, but Jame 
Eastland of Mississippi had never before show: 
much knowledge of or interest in national polities 
and even at the time, I suspected that I was hes 
ing, attributed to Eastland, Johnson’s own, no 
completely inaccurate but wholly wishful, analysis 
Humphrey did appear to be a weak. candidate, an 















McCarthy was an impossibility. Much of Hum- 
_phrey’s strength had been assembled and delivered 
by Johnson in the drive to halt Kennedy. Under 
such circumstances, it was natural to think that 
anything might happen, or might be made to hap- 
n. It was all illusion, of course. Johnson’s candi- 
cy would have caused an explosion, fragmenting, 
_ perhaps irrevocably, the Democratic party. 
< His increasing irritation was accompanied by a 
sharp renewal of interest in the military situation 
in Vietnam. He stepped up his consultations with 
the military. I thought from what he said—just 
hints, but ominous hints—that he might be plan- 
ning a major escalation, hoping for a military vic- 
tory which would transform the political scene. 
Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford and others in 
the Administration shared this apprehension. 

There is little doubt that, as the convention 
neared, Johnson began to feel that his withdrawal 
might not be irrevocable. that he might find vindi- 
‘cation more real and immediate than the verdict of 
history—in the vote of the Democratic party and 
the American people. “Nixon can be beaten.” he 
said over and over again. “He’s like a Spanish horse 

¿who runs faster than anyone for the first nine 
lengths and then turns around and runs backward 
', .. You'll see,” he predicted, “he'll do something 
wrong in the end. He always does.” Indeed, Nixon 
lost several million votes in the closing weeks of the 
1968 campaign. transforming a landslide into a 
squeaker. But not until he had been President was 
he to confirm that even a diminished Johnson was 
unequaled in his capacity to sense the weaknesses 
nd potentialities of other men. 





12. The ex-presidency—home 
on the range 


or Johnson in retirement, the operation of 

the LBJ Ranch developed into a kind of pa- 

rody of the protective framework which he 
had built during his insulation in the White House. 
“Here, as there, he surrounded himself with people 
-who would tell him what he wanted to hear, do his 
bidding, and filter information according to their 
perception of his desires. 
= He set about to master the ranch’s activities with 
‘the same energy he had previously put into every- 
thing else. All the skills, all the tools shaped over 
decades of public life were now directed at four or 
five field hands. Control that had once spanned the 
world was now reduced to a small, rugged domain, 
as: Johnson became the commander-in-chief of a 

vastly reduced western world. 


“Hello, this is Lyndon Johnson 
from Stonewall, Texas. About 
five weeks ago I ordered some 
parts for my pump and they’re 
still not here, we need them bad.” 


For hours every day he would drive around the 
fields checking up on his men, finding tasks un- 
done, spotting problems, talking with them about 
the cattle or the tractors. “Look at that cow,” 
Johnson said one day, noticing a cow stalking the 
fence. “Look at the way she is moving against the 
fence, and listen to her moo sound. Something’s 
wrong. I’m sure of it. And look at her bags. See 
how tight they are. That can mean only one thing; 
that she has gotten separated from her calves. Let’s 
go over to Pasture Three, and PH bet we'll see 
some calves over there standing against the fence 
looking for their mother. See, there they are, I 
knew it. God damn it. Some of Dale’s boys must 
have gotten the calves and cows mixed up this 
morning while Dale was in Laredo judging a cattle 
show. I simply can’t depend on these field hands 
when Dale isn’t around. I think Pm going to have 
to start my meetings with them at six in the morn- 
ing from now on.” 

At these morning meetings, Johnson delivered 
his instructions to his field hancs in the same tone 
of voice and with the same urgency I had heard at 
early morning staff meetings in the White House. 
“Now,” he began, talking with his hands, “I want 
each of you to make a solemn pledge that you will 
not go to bed tonight until you are sure that every 
steer has everything he needs. We've got a chance 
of producing some of the finest beef in this coun- 
try if we work at it, if we dedicate ourselves to the 











job. And if we treat those hens with loving care, 
we should be able to produce the finest eggs in the 
country. Really fresh; no worms. But it'll mean 
working every minute of every day. Now I want 
you to write down the following symbols. HP 
means high priority. P means priority. S means 
hold for a slow day. Here goes. Fix the fence in 
Pasture Two—HP. Get itch medicine in town—P. 
Start the sprinklers in Pasture Three—HP. Fix the 
right wheel on the green tractor—HP. Check the 
price of feed at the county fair—S. Get some itch 
medicine for the sore eye on that big brown cow 
in Pasture One-HP.” So it went for ten minutes or 
more. “Any questions?” he asked. There were 
none, and he strode off. 

“Night reading.” in the White House days, re- 
ferred to the thick packet of memos and reports 
that Johnson read in his bedroom before he went 
to sleep. After retirement. the custom remained, 
though the subject matter of the memos was some- 
what changed. Status reports on the Administra- 
tion’s legislative program on the Hill were replaced 
by reports on the number of eggs that had been 
laid that week by the 200 chickens Johnson owned. 
“From Jockey Wade to the President: Monday 
(162), Tuesday (144)... Thursday (158). . . Sat- 
urday (104).” As before, Johnson initialed the 
memo and responded. “Only 104 on Saturday? 
Out of 200 hens? What do you reckon is the mat- 
ter with those hens?” 

Using the same phrases with which he had once 
discussed national issues, he would talk to me 
about his problems with the ranch. On one dry, 
hot day in the summer of 1969, Johnson returned 
from an inspection of his fields. I could see from 
his rigid posture and the jerky movement of his 
eyes that he was exceedingly tense. He asked me 
to join him for iced tea in a voice which I recog- 
nized—a tone that foreshadowed a monologue. As I 
sat beside him, he looked at me fixedly and then, 
bending forward. he said: “It’s all been deter- 
mined. you know. Once more I am going to fail. I 
know it. I simply know it. All my life lve wanted 
to enjoy this land. I bought it. I paid it off. I 
watched it improve. It’s all I have left now, And 
then this rotten spring comes along, as dry as any 
we've had in fifty years. Everything that could go 
wrong goes. wrong. First the rains don’t come. 
Then the Ford motor pump breaks down. Then 
the parts we order to fix it are delayed. And still 
the rains don’t come. And if we don’t get our field 
watered soon, everything will be spoiled. Every- 
thing. Why, those parts were ordered weeks ago. 
They should have been here long before now. | 
can’t depend on anyone anymore.” 











The next morning he sat at the table, tired and. 
gray. After a long silence, he said: “I couldn’t — 
sleep all night. Not a minute. I kept thinking- 
about those pumps and about the rain and about- 
my fields. And I couldn’t stand it. I must have: 
those pumps before the end of the day. I simply. 
must. If I don’t, everything’s going to fall apart. — 
Everything. Now let’s see, it’s eight o'clock here, — 
that means nine o'clock in Cincinnati. I must get 
started.” He picked up the phone in the kitchen | 
and asked the operator to get a Mr. McDonald in 
Cincinnati. McDonald was the president of the © 
company that made the parts for the water pump. _ 
“Hello, this is Lyndon Johnson from Stonewall, | 
Texas, and I’m sorry to bother you so early but it’s. 
an emergency. About five weeks ago I ordered 
some parts for my pump and they're still not here, 
we need them bad. Can you check up on this for 
me and call me back right away?” Twenty minutes ~ 
later the phone rang. Johnson grabbed it before 
the first ring was completed. McDonald reported 
that the package had been sent the day before via 
air express, American Airlines, on a 3:20 plane ` 
from Cincinnati to St. Louis with a connecting — 
flight in St. Louis at 5:30 to reach Dallas by 8:00 `- 
and Austin by 10:00 p.m. Which meant the pack- < 
age should be in Austin that very moment. 

Evidently feeling that he would soon have his 
pumps, Johnson relaxed his shoulders and let out 
his stomach. He reached for a piece of toast and, 
munching it heartily, he thanked McDonald “for 
his help and support at this critical time.” But his 
feeling of well-being ended as quickly as it came 
when, after breakfast, Johnson called the post- 
master in Austin and discovered that, despite 
McDonald’s assurance, the package had not yet ar- 
rived. Johnson then called a Mr. Corcoran, the n 
head of A.A. Air Freight. Here too, without raising _ 
his voice, he made it very clear that without these 
parts his water pump wouldn't work and without. 
the pump his fields and his cattle would die. 
Though he didn’t say it to Corcoran, his voice sug- 
gested that it would be the end for him too. So it 
had just better be there by nightfall. Fifteen min- 
utes later Corcoran reported that because of a trafs: 
fic jam in Cincinnati the package had failed to” 
reach the airport by 3:20. It had gone on the nex! 
plane to St. Louis but had missed the connecting 
flight to Dallas and was still in St. Louis. The bes 
that could be done now was an 11:00 a.M. flight to 
reach Dallas by 12:30, and then a Trans-Texas 
connection at 2:30 to reach Austin at 3:30. “No, 
Johnson said. “That wort do. That means it won't: 
get here till 4:30. Too late for installation tonigh 
Well. you let me worry about that. You just mal 






























sure it’s on that eleven o'clock flight to Dallas and 
-TH take care of the rest. Thank you.” 

Johnson ther called the head of American Air- 

limes in Dallas. who offered to meet the 12:30 


plane and fly the package straight to the ranch in 


his private plane. The package thus arrived at 2:00 
p.M.; Johnson’s entire erew was standing by. It 
took five hours to assemble the parts. Johnson su- 
pervised, running from one field to another, testing 
each pump. The sweat poured from his face and 
arms. It was 90 degrees in the shade. Finally, the 
job was done. A triumphant Johnson came back to 
the house for a drink. Standing on the porch over- 
looking his land he turned to me and said, “What 
a great day. New, for the first time, I’ve got rea- 
sonable confidence I’m not going to fail. We will 
-have 200 head of cattle, well fed and ready to sell 
by October. It’s going to work. Thank God. I feel 
better tonight than I can remember feeling in a 
long time.” 





13. Last roundup 





n afternoon walks to his birth house, 
Johnson liked to check the different li- 
cense piates to see how many states were 
represented; he seemed to get a great deal of plea- 
sure from the knowledge that people were coming 
-from all over to see this memorial to his child- 
‘hood, Sometimes he’d count the number of cars 
and then figure owt how typical that figure was for 
that time of year and what could be expected at 
that rate for the everall number. He wanted more 
people to see his birth house than any other presi- 
dential home. Every week he required written re- 
ports from the people eperating the birth house, 
which assumed a standard form: “The attendance 
this week was (2828), average of 404 per day. Ad- 
mission receipts (728), 190 per day. Book receipts 
(223). Postcards (213). Total (1165). Expenses: 
Wages to 8 employees (481).” 

Once he confronted the woman in charge of the 
birth house with the latest memo. “How do you 
explain the difference in attendance figures and 
admission receipts?” “Well, sir.” she said, “some 
people come in through the gate, walk up to the 
house, take a picture, and go away. And some 
send their children in while they wait outside.” 
“No good,” Johnson responded. “Why don’t you 
collect at the gate, or say all children must be ac- 
companied by an adult? We’ve got to make ends 
meet, you know.” Then, turning to me: “You see, I 
care about making money there because I want to 
take the money aad raise the salary of the girls to 








“No one ever said I was a god- 
damn boob, no one from Bobby 


up or down ever said that.” 
Se ae ae a A E 
$2.00 an hour. I'd like to do it now but I can’t, be- 
cause I’ve got to build up a reserve in the summer, 
when attendance is good, to hold us through the 
lean months of winter.” 

On the ranch, as in the White House, the people 
who worked for him learned to anticipate his de- 
sires. When the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
opened, Johnson repeatedly said that he wanted 
more people to come to it than had come to any 
other presidential library in the country. He 
pleaded with his staff to open the doors early in 
the morning and keep them open late at night. 
Asked to supply daily attendance figures, knowing 
that Johnson would be angry at them if the figures 
were low, the staff—in a painful similarity to an- 
other staff in another place—tended, gradually at 
first and then more and more regularly, to escalate 
the body count. 

Through the license plates and the attendance 
reports, Johnson seemed to be searching for hints 
of his fate; the number of visitors served as a fin- 
ger in the wind, suggesting which way the histori- 
cal breeze was going to blow. 

I often accompanied him on these afternoon 
walks. Once we saw a young black boy at the gate, 
standing with his mother. Johnson went up to the 
boy and asked him how old he was and where he 
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lived. He was seventeen and lived in Waco. The 


boy was thin, with short-cropped hair and large 
ears. He had on a striped blue and white T-shirt 
and dungarees. In his hand he was holding a little 
booklet describing the birth house. “Well,” John- 
son said, waving his arms, “maybe someday all of 
us will be visiting your house in Waco.” The boy 
wasn’t quite sure what Johnson meant by this. Nei- 
ther was I. But Johnson went on. “You see. we'll 
all be visiting Waco someday because you'll be the 
President and your home will be a national mu- 
seum just as mine is. Itvll take a while, but it'll 
happen, you'll see. In fact, we might have seen it 
in my lifetime if it hadn’t been for all that crazy 
rioting which almost ruined everything. You got 
off on the wrong track. That’s the damn shame of 
it. The wrong track. But the progress we made will 
continue, anyhow. You'll see. And someday Waco 
will be a President’s home.” 

The boy looked stunned through the whole ha- 
rangue. One moment Johnson had elevated him to 
the presidency, the next moment Johnson was yell- 
ing at him for getting off on the wrong track. By 
the end of Johnson’s talk, the boy’s face, which 
had momentarily lighted up at the thought of 
being President, had absolutely no expression at 
all. Then Johnson turned to the mother: “Now you 
better get that home of yours cleaned up spic and 
span. There’ll be hundreds of thousands coming 
through it, you know, wanting to see the bedroom 
and the kitchen and the living room. Now I hope 
you get that dust rag of yours out the minute you 
get home.” At that point, the boy smiled faintly; it 
was now the mother who looked stunned. 

The longer we stood there, the more uncomfort- 
able I felt. I felt as if I were participating in a 
show rather than witnessing a conversation, a show 
in which the boy and his mother were the props 
and I was the audience. The conversation was a 
routine, almost a vaudeville act. The tone was ab- 
stract and silly, even dehumanizing. Yet so strong 
was Lyndon Johnson’s narcotic effect that I simply 
stood there and said absolutely nothing. 

This scene was evocative of countless experiences 
in Johnson’s past, when the intensity of his con- 
viction and the understanding of his own capabilities 
were his source of persuasive power. “Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way.” he repeated again and again. 
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“All my life I built around a series of truisms 
from the Bible, folklore, honor your father and 
mother. The good Lord endowed me with a won- 
derful constitution, twenty hours a day; I was 
plenty sturdy and tough, I had reasonable per- 
ception and astuteness, I was not a temple of wis- 
dom or a fountain of justice, but I could compre- 
hend things. No one ever said I was a goddamn 
boob, no one from Bobby up or down ever said 
that. I felt I could comprehend things; I had 
enough organizing talents, awareness of history, 
tradition. But the real payoff, three chances on the 
slot machine, which contributed more to the suc- 
cesses I had was the belief that where there was a 
will there was a way. If at first you don’t succeed, 
try and try again. Pure willpower and determina- 
tion. Just like here at the ranch: be the first man 
all week on the pipe, carry the end pipe, the heavy 
one, in your slippers if necessary, with sheer guts, 
sheer willpower, and finally you'll get your own 
boots.” 


et no amount of determined thought nor 

even the ranch—where his power was 

more absolute than ever before—could pro- 

tect Johnson from the harsh judgments he received 

in his final years from the outside world. He agonized 

over reports in the papers about the course of the war 

in Vietnam and the fate of the Great Society. One of 

those days, as noted, he evoked the image of a starv- 

ing woman to describe President Nixon’s devastating 

impact on his Great Society. “And when she dies,” 
he concluded, “I too will die.” 

On January 20, 1973, Nixon was inaugurated for 
a second term. The next day a cease-fire was an- 
nounced in Vietnam—the long, war was finally 
coming to an end. Later that day a new Nixon 
plan was announced for the dismantling of the 
Great Society. 

The following day, on January 22, 1973, Lyndon 
Johnson had what was diagnosed as a fatal heart 
attack. He had been alone in his bedroom taking 
his afternoon nap. Lady Bird was in Austin and 
his daughters were away. At 3:50 p.m. he had 
called the ranch switchboard and asked his Secret 
Service men to come at once. Before they reached 
his room, he had died. (] 






AT NIGHT 


It’s ingenious, it’s simple and it makes 
every other digital watch obsolete. Scientists 
have perfected a digital watch with a self-con- 
tained automatic ligh source—a major scien- 
tific breakthrough. 

SELF-CONTAINED LIGHT SOURCE 

The Laser 220 uses laser Seams and ad- 
vanced display technclogy in its manufacture. 
A glass ampoule charged with tritium and 
phosphor is hermetically seaied by a laser 
beam. The ampoule is then placed behind the 
new Sensor CDR (crystal diffusion reflection) 
display. 

The high-contrast CDR disalay shows the 
time constantly—in senlight cr normal room 
light. But, when the room jights dim, the 
self-contained tritium: light scurce automati- 
cally compensates for the absence of light, 
glows brightly, and illeminates the display. 

No matter when you wear your watch—day 
or night-just a glamce will give you the 
correct time, There's no button to press, no 
special viewing anglè required, and most 
important, you don't need two hands to read 
the time. 





Replace the battery yourself ay just opening 
the battery comparment with a penny. 
Free batteries are provided whenever you 
need them during the “ive-year warranty. 


A WORRY-FREE WATCH 

Solid-state watches pose their own prob- 
lems. They're fragile, chey must be pampered, 
and they require frequent service. Not the 
Laser 220. Here are aust five common solid- 
state watch problems you cen forget about 
with this advanced space-age timepiece: 

1. Forget about batteries The Laser 220 is 
powered by a sincle EverReady battery 
that will actually last years without replace- 
ment—even if you keep the 220 in complete 
darkness. In fact, JS&A will supply you with 
the few batteries you need, free of charge, 
during the next five years. To change the 
battery, you simoly unscrew the battery 
compartment at the sack with a penny and 
replace the battery yourself. 

2. Forget about water Take a shower or go 
swimming. The Laser 220 is sc water-resistant 
that it withstands depths of up to 100 feet. 

3. Forget about shocks A three-foot drop 

"onto a solid hardwood floor er a sudden jar. 
Sensor’s solid case construction, dual-strata 
crystal, and cushiened quartz timing circuit 
make it one of the most rugged solid-state 
quartz watches ever p-oduced. 

4, Forget about service The Laser 220 has 
an unprecedented five-year parts and labor 


SUNLIGHT 


warranty. Each watch goes through weeks of 
aging, testing and quality control before 
assembly and final inspection. Service should 
never be required. Even the laser-sealed 
light source should last more than 25 years 
with normal use. But if it should require 
service anytime during the five year warranty 
period, we will pick up your Sensor, at 
your door, and send you a loaner watch while 
yours is repaired—all at our expense. 

5. Forget about changing technology The 
Sensor Laser 220 is so far ahead of every 
other watch in durability and technology that 
the watch you buy today, will still be years 
ahead of all others. 





THE ULTIMATE ACHIEVEMENT 


Other manufacturers have devised unique 
ways to produce a watch you can read at a 
glance. The new $300 LED Pulsar requires a 
snap of the wrist to turn on the display, but 
the Pulsar cannot be read in sunlight. The new 
$400 Longine’s Gemini combines both an 
LED and liquid crystal display. (Press a 
button at night for the LED display, and view 
it easily in sunlight with the liquid crystal 
display.) But you must still press a button to 
read the time. Ail these applications of 
existing technology still fail to produce the 
ultimate digital watch: one you can read 
under all light conditions without using two 
hands. Until the introduction of the Sensor. 





PLENTY OF ADVANCED FUNCTIONS 

Sensor's five time functions give you 
everything you really need in a solid-state 
watch. Your watch displays the hours and 
minutes constantly, with no button to press. 
But depress the function button and the 
month and the date appear. Depress the 
button again and the seconds appear. To 
quickly set the time, insert a ball-point pen 
into the recessed time-control switch on the 
side. It's just that easy 

Sensor’s accuracy is unparalleled. Al 
solid-state digitals use a quartz crystal. So 
does the Sensor. But crystals change freg- 
uency from aging and shock, And to reset 
them, the watch case must be apened and an 
airtight seal broken which may affect the 
performance. In the Sensor, the crystal is first 
aged before it is installed, and secondly, 
it is actually cushioned in the case to absorb 
tremendous shock. The quartz crystal can 
also be adjusted through the battery compart- 


ya 





The new exclusive laser-sealed tritium and 
phosphor light source is a thin solid-state tube 
that automatically illuminates the display 
when the lights dim. 





Laser Beam 
o o 
Digital Watch 
Never press another button, day or night, 


with America's first digital watch that 
glows in the dark. 


Announcing Sensor’s new Laser 220- 
the first really new innovation 
in digital watch technology. 











Would you do this 
with your selid-state 
watch? Of course not. 
Most solid-state watch- 
es require care and pampering but not the 
Sensor. You can dunk it, drop it and abuse it 
without fear during its unprecedented five- 
year parts ana labor warranty. 





ment without opening the case. In short, 


your watch should be accurate to within 5. 


seconds per month and maintain that accura- 


cy for years without adjustment and without - 


ever opening the watch case. 


STANDING BEHIND A PRODUCT 
JS&A is America’s largest single source of 


digital watches and other space-age products... 


We have selected the Sensor Laser 220 as the 
most advanced American-made, solid-state 
timepiece ever produced. And we put our 
company anc its full resources behind that 
selection. JS&A will warranty the Sensor 
{even the batteries) for five full years. We'll 
even send you a loaner watch to use while 
your watch is being repaired should it ever 
require repair. And Sensor’s advanced tech- 
nology guarantees that your digital watch will 
be years ahead of any other watch at any 
price. 

Wear the Laser 220 for one full month. If 
you are not convinced that it is the most 
rugged, precise, dependable and the finest 
quality solid-state digital watch in the world, 
return it for a prompt and courteous refund. 
We’re just that proud of it. 

To order your Sensor, credit card buyers 
may simply call our toll-free number below 
or mail us a check in the amount indicated 
below plus $2.50 for postage, insurance and 
handling. (IHinois residents add 5% sales tax.) 
We urge you, however, to act promptly 
and reserve your Laser 220 today. 

Stainless steel w/leather strap ...... $129.95 
{Add $10 for matching metal band) 


Gold plated w/leather strap sae Sh eae a $149.95 
{Add $10 for matching metal band 


O NATIONAL 


Dept. AT JS&A Plaza 
Northbrook, lilinois 60062 
CALL TOLL-FREE .. 800 323-6400 


in Hlinois call... . (312) 498-6900 
©IS&A Group, Inc., 1976 



























~ ALUMNI NEWS 
by Andrew Ward 





1899 

Chester Wheatlock and his wife, Grace 
_ Darling Bayberry (03), have been per- 
mitted adjoining rooms at the Benign 
Overlook Extended Care Facility in 
Dill, North Dakota, following Mr. 
-Wheatlock’s retirement from just about 
everything. “Don’t worry about me,” 
pens Chester. “I am fine. Go on and 
take care of the others, as I am fine.” 


1920 


“May Day Frondflusk was removed from 
: her mission in Hua, South Vietnam, 
‘where she had labored on behalf of 
< Hua’s needy for close to forty years. 
“Miss Flondfrusk.” as she was affec- 
-Hionately known by the natives, had to 
be forcibly transported by members of 
the fleeing South Vietnamese army. As 

ad of the Hua Free-Through-Christ 
Alien Culture Mission, May established 
‘the town’s first school of palmistry, a 
“home for stray animals, a recording stu- 
“dio, and a chain of short-order restau- 





rants. Miss Frondflusk has accepted an 
offer to work on behalf of a new Op- 
eration Boetstrap project in Shreveport, 
Louisiana. “But it won't be the same.” 
May laments, “They tax you to death in 
Shreveport.” 


1934 


Can anyone help Carter Patapseo? Car- 
ter has moved to his retirement cottage 
in Bay Ledge, Connecticut, where he 
has taken up bird-watching. “Before I 
began to read up on the subject, bird 
calls were cheerful voices from the 
wilds. as mysterious and variegated as 
snowflakes. But now, after a reading of 
Peterson’s Field Guide, an afternoon on 
the terrace is for me like an eternity in 
the company of lunatics. ‘Cheedle 
cheedle, chee?’ Bell’s vireo asks, and 
himself answers, ‘Cheedle cheedle, 
chew!’ The cardinal pipes. ‘What cheer 
(cheer, cheer}? while the towhee, in a 
tone not unlike my late mother’s, in- 
sists, ‘Drink your tea. Drink your tea.” I 
have always loved it in the country, but 
have lately contemplated a return to the 
city, where the noise has at least not 
been transposed into idiot phrases.” 


1941 

Rip Benson Kidder and his new wife, 
Tory (Brookings. °64), have moved from 
their Majorca digs to a winter residence 
in Manhattan. “Rip and I feel somebody 
has to make the urban commitment.” 
writes Tory, who will be teaching wax 
resist in a storefront school on Fifth 
Avenue aad 64th Street while Rip 
ghostwrites memoirs. “Tory.” Rip P.S.’s, 
“has opened up whole new areas for 
me to explore.” 


LIFE & LETTERS 





1948 

D. Stotts Wheelwright, deputy vice. 
president of the International Division 

of Uncle Ben’s Rice, has been named 

this country’s new ambassador to Bech- 

uanaland. “Bechu I don’t,” Stotts 

punned in his acceptance letter to the . 
President. “But strictly straight from the 

shoulder, Marge and I couldn't be 

prouder, and look forward to represent- 

ing our nation’s interests among the’. 
gay, tuneful natives of this burgeoning, 

nubile young country. To provide our 

host country with a working model of 
American free enterprise,” Stotts 

pledges, “my first official act will be to 

open a commissary.” 





1954 

Dr. Emmett Bowen Friedkin’s ground- 
breaking study, The Etiology of Induced — 
Toxic Hepatic Necrosis in Unsuspecting 
Maximum Security Prisoners, is a run- 
away paperback best seller under its 
new title, ICs Your Liver~You Deal 
With It. Alert classmates may have 
caught Emmett’s appearance on Merv 
Griffin’s “Salute to the Sick” theme 







how, where he shared the limelight 
h Robert Young, Virgiaia Graham, 
and an uncharacteristically serious Cor- 
Þett Manica. 













1962 
Burl and Tiffany (Maxin) Swate write 
that they’ve discovered Transcendental 
Meditation. Tiffany, a children’s book 
illustrator (The Wonderful. Bump and, 
‘with Edwina Holmes Almstead, Per- 
snickety Two-Shoes Had Three Feet), 
writes, “I know it sounds crazy, and it’s 
just the sort of awfully earnest thing 
youd never have caught me saying a 
few weeks ago, but I don’t: know how I 
could ever have held up my end of our 
karma without the Maharishi.” “That 
goes double with me,” dittoes attorney 
„Burl. i 




































1968 

We better let Tree Westfall speak for 
himself this month: “The bull has wed- 
ded the mountain goddess. The thunder 
‘bespeaks forgotten truths. Fam vapors. 
In-time, I shall transmode my separate 
‘biodynamic creed entities into one of 
inary digital thought cycles. Until then, 
address all mail care of Hudson Tow- 
-ers, Fort Lee. New Jersey.” 










972 
p Croton and his wifes, Veronica, 
ave resigned ‘their posts at The Farn- 


ham Institute for Pathological Research 
and have moved to Mill Valley, Cali- 
fornia. “We were nearing a possible 
cure for leukemia when we started to 
feel unfulfilled as persons.” writes Chip. 
who has landed an apprenticeship with 
a free-form cabinetmaker while Veron- 
ica “gets into her head.” 



















1975 

Meg (Turley) Bodine and husband, 
Tom, announce the birth of a daughter, 
Jessica Jennifer. Congratulations may 
be sent to their home on Pleasant 
Drive, Darien, Connecticut, where, Meg 
writes, “We intend to live in bigger and 
bigger houses, own more and more 
things, take drives in cars with power 
everything, have lots of children, make 
lots of money, wear silly aprons on the 
patio, do whatever the hell we want.” 












“My” scientists 


Throughout my time on college cam- 
puses the men and women of happiest 
-hope and cheer have beem, more often 
than not, science persons. ‘Theirs is the 
house of optimism. the truest faith in 
the future of mind. The other weekend 
“served in a work party with some top- 
nked scientists, and good humor was 
nthe equation from the start. A Cal 
Tech eminence apostrophized his pet, a 
cat named Caspar Weinberger. A math- 
ematician entertained at innch by re- 
membering (nearly total recall) the dis- 
pline-of geography as visited upon 
hoolchildren in. his day and mine. 
Georgia produces naval stores!) Dur- 





















CULTURE WATCH 
by Benjamin DeMott 


ing the group's first evening together, 
after dinner, a distinguished medical 
man dealt amusing damnation on the 
new dogmas of “holistic” medical care. 
The specific target was an urban health 
care project shaped (or maddened) by 
the universal longing for “added years.” 
People by the thousands, it seems, are 
enrolled in a large-scale effort to beat 
the death rap by Controlling The Vari- 
ables. One doesn’t just think right calor- 
ic intake in this system. One thinks 
right nap. right anger. right drink, right 
jogging, right sex, right employment, 
right air... A mistake—brio after a 
party, celebration cigar, late-night 
skinny dip. or a missed pushup at 
dawn—shoots a week, maybe more, of 


< compassionate insight.” 
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“Those who know FREDERIC Mon 
ToN only from his \bestseller Th 


WOMAN fascinating and; d 
concerting. Freperic MORTON hi 
performed an. amazing feat--to tak 
the sex object the whole ‘world h; 
worshipped, the. very symbol of. 
male success, and to treat her as. 
ously as if she were a man, an. ul 
known person indeed!” ee 
~Betly Frieda 
















“Haurting—I was. especially fase 
nated by the mother-son relationshi 
A genuinely feminist. book in 
same sense as Madame Bovary is.” 

—Barbara Seaman 


“FREDERIC Morron’s AN UN 
KNOWN WOMAN is an all-too-re 








_fantasy—a wild marvelous tale about 


modern power and moral. ‘illusion. 
Daring in these polemic times, a ma’ 
has probed a woman’s psyche with 















Ann Roiphe 


AN UNKNOWN WOMAN 







by Frederic Morton 
$3.95 at your bookstore 
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onus life. “It’s always an extra eleven 
}cyears you're promised, why eleven?” 
~ That same night, the room suddenly 
turning quiet, a chemist described an 
experiment invelving bugs done by a 
friend interested in waves. The focus of 
research interest was responsiveness—the 
pace of naiural knowing. A scorpion is 
placed on a bed of sand . . . Some feet 
away. a considerable distance behind 
the creature, a pencil point is lowered 
toward the bed with immeasurable 
-slowness aad gentleness, with in fact a 
| pressure so Hight that, when it does 
touch down, the measuring apparatus 
will register nothing, “not a tick on the 
dial”. . . At last the pencil point grazes 
the top grains of sand, contact not ac- 
tually visible te the eye. Whap! The 
scorpion flings about combat-ready,. as 
though tremor m a microfilament were 
some kind of crashing boot. 

“There you are,” said a second voice, 
someone across the table grinning at my 
concentration. “If we knew what they 
know, you see—what nature knows... .” 

“If we knew!” exclaimed the chemist 
who told the story. He paused, bright- 
ened. “Yes. Well, we'd try to imitate. 
We could try is the idea. Zf we knew.” 

Entertainment, in a word, sociability, 
instruction. Now and then, though, I 
heard a sound less buoyant and, in 
company of this sort. less familiar— 
complaint and dourness conven- 
tional English Common Room sounds. 
Research funds vanishing. White House 
coolness to science advisers. Decisions 
to put complex energy issues on state 
ballots for settlement by the electorate. 
A chemist talked bitterly about the im- 
possibility of clarifying the true nature 
of the chcices, about resource depletion 
rates, safety. records, and controls in nu- 
clear energy plants. Meanwhile, we’re 
running out, the man said, gesturing 
with a white-knuckled fist. It’s not hys- 
teria. Houses wil freeze some winter, 
factories shut down. “Were heading 
straight for an Ice Age if we don’t 
move but rhe word doesn’t get out.” 

What’s more, people kept reverting to 
federal and other surveillance—“harass- 
ment” of researchers in the name of 
public safety, shallow media “investiga- 
tions” of the FDA alleging federal soft- 
ness on drug manufacturers. Twice during 
the weekend I heard, from researchers 
in different fields, a story (a myth?) 
about the “bureaucrats who blew the 
whistle on thalidomide.” The line was 
that whistle-blowing desk-commandos 
have been blowing ceaselessly ever 
since they were awarded whistles. “Na- 
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WILLIAM MORROW 


tional heroes,” said one complainant. 
“You forget that these people say No | 
over and. over, never say anything but 
No, years and years of it... Dozens. 
of reliable, useful, fully safe treatments, 
drugs, whatever, senselessly held up for 
retesting—blocked off. sent back. If you.” 
always say No, you're bound to be right 
about something in the end. But it’s not 
protection, it’s cruelty.” 

What do you do about it? I asked, 
unsettled. 

“Quit. Quit in the end. Let it» all 
dribble away.” 

Hs easy, of course, to exaggerate and 
melodramatize. The after-dinner cri- 
tique of holistic medicine and bio- 
chemical: eleven-pluses was meant as a 
thrust at vulgarization of science, but 
the overall tone’ wasn’t bad-tempered. 
The chemist who warned of an “Ice 
Age” to come trembled with deep belief ` 
as he spoke but his apocalyptic passion 
wasn’t shared by the colleague who an- 
swered: 

Second Chemist: “It needn’t be the 
end. We can—” ; 

First Chemist: “Why? How can it not 
be the end?” 

Second Chemist (smiling gently): 
“People could learn. There’s time.” © 0~ 

First Chemist: “Everybody? You. 
need everybody.” ee 

Second Chemist: “I believe 
possibility of conservation.” 

First Chemist: “Of course. You con- 





















in the 


serve. I conserve. I don’t call that 
hope.” 

Second Chemist: “There has to be 
hope.” 


Then, too, there was the subtle scor- 
pion and other bits suggesting that joy 
survives—enthusiasm for the potentially 
fathomable mystery, for the endlessly 
teasing worlds out there. Still, the im- 
pression left was that the greatest hu- 
man adventure, science, was on a 
downer. Each time the negative current 
began flowing, I found myself thinking, 
Friends, please, you mustn’t, that’s our 
song, the humanist blues, truly the wil- 
low doesn’t weep for you. Stereotypes. 
about sunny scientists are embarrassing, 
but believing in the need for differences 
among the academic divisions isn’t a 
mistake. Ideas have ages and science 
ideas are young, whereas teaching well 
on the humanities side means learning 
young to sound old, being old before 
your time, mastering an accent in your 
twenties that will prevent you from 
sounding absurd reading Oedipus at Co- 
fonus out loud. But elsewhere... ox 

There’s a chance that infecting eve 

















“Ttwas an event of a — 
certain moral splendor, 

but the witnesses to the 
scene could hear no ; 
golden trumpets sounding,” 


Beat 


“The progress of the Bill of Rights into the world has been so long and wearisome that its birth 





last week seamed almost routine, like the approval of some measure to clean a public well.” 















The last momerts before passage of the Bill 
of Rights were sheer semantic drudgery, the 
months of controversy winding down in the 
drone and murrrur of deletions and word 

changes. 
~~ By now the Bill of Rights is so revered that 


Perhaps the greatest value of TIME’s second 
Bicentennial Issue—the one for the week of 
September 26, 1739—is the evidence it gives 
= that there was no magic in America’s creation; 


we think of its bath as perfect and painless. 





Now on newsstands 


only the capacities, which we still have now, to” 
resolve discord and confusion with clear think- 
nee hard work. 
e moral becomes uniquely clear in TIME’s” 

presentation of history as journalism. And that _ 
in turn is merely the logical extension of. 
TIME’s basic premise: to present news in a- 
way that makes something happen inside the- 
reader’s head. 

You know what TIME does. And reading it 
every week reminds you how well, 








dy with the tragic sense of life m 
yreck the balance of intellectual nature. 


Harold Schilling’s The New Con- 
jousness in Science and Religion (Pil- 
rim Press, $7.95) is a badly written 
ook on a vast subject, full of exclama- 
ions, seldom mentally poised in its op- 
mism. Its central assertion is that the 
ift to humankind of “unprecedented 
ative and transformative power for 
ilding the world of the future” is in 
indamental harmony with the open 
ture of the universe and might well 
called “God.” The book’s argument 
thers force from well-chosen passages 
rom philosophers of science, and drives 
lard against science-angst. Schilling’s 
tion is that possession of the gifts he 
elebrates carries with it two perils. The 
rst is that humanity will exaggerate its 
n powers, see itself as God, miss the 
uth that divinity and meaning lie in 
the. shaping spirit of potentiality, in 
endless openness, not in individual Eu- 
staces and Eustacias. The other peril is 
that people will underestimate the 
power they've been awarded, will 
icken out instead of recognizing and 
ploiting the tremendous new possi- 
ities emergent hereabouts. A scientist 
ed in middle life toward theology, 
hilling claims it’s the second peril 
that’s more to be feared. The New Con- 
iousness is a cheerleading work in 
some chapters, a plain old locomotive 
for S-C-I-E-N-C-E, and persons of ele- 
gant taste in either culture will back off 
from that. But there’s a time for cheer- 
leading, as well as for sane warnings, 
viz: “. . . our deadliest danger: that we 
may in our chronic shortsightedness fail 
recognize the new doors that will be 
opening to us, or, if we do recognize 
them, [won't] have the courage or will 
to enter them. What a tragedy that 
ould be!” 






5- 10 chances in a million 


Home from my science party, eager 
to. play advocate, I pick up a current 
Scientific American, open to the lead 
iece, and. feel my weekend clarities 
jitch and shake. Looking into research 
practices, a writer finds that: 

SYA significant number of officially 
qualified U.S. medical researchers 
-Would not hesitate to expose members 
of a control group of healthy children 
Ao the risk of contracting leukemia by 
injecting radioactive calcium into 

































































their bones for experimental purposes- 


* Researchers based at one major 
hospital bothered only slightly more of- 
ten than not to tell patients to whom 
they administered an experimental drug 
that it could be harmful to them. 

*In a drug research project involving 
fifty-one pregnant women, more than 
half the patients were under the impres- 
sion that they were required to take an 
untested drug as a condition of admit- 
tance to the delivery room. 

The author of the piece, which ex- 
coriated medica) researchers for failure 
to police themselves, was Professor Ber- 
nard Barber, chairman of the sociology 
department at Barnard and a member 
of Columbia’s “Human Subjects Review 
Committee.” Summarizing recent scan- 
dals and steps taken by the federal gov- 
ernment to protect human subjects from 
violations of rights and dignity, he ac- 
knowledged what my scientists had 
made plain—that the regulations, com- 
missions, and councils now overseeing 
research, and all interference in medical 
activities by outsiders, are viewed by 
many investigators as “onerous and 
even dangerous.” But he then went on 
to set forth the results of a study in- 
dicating that the abuse of human sub- 
jects in medical experimentation quali- 
fies as an important “new social 
problem,” and that more social control, 
not less, is probably the current need. 

Scary stuff indeed, these results. To 
secure them, Prof. Barber devised six 
hypothetical experiments and submitted 
them to investigators and administrators 
in hospitals and research centers, asking 
whether and under what conditions 
each experiment would be approved. 
One example. an attempt to study bone 
metabolism in children suffering from a 
serious bone disease, proposed to give 
radioactive calcium to children with the 
disease and also to a control group, 
“measuring its uptake by bone.” The 
protocol explaining the experiment 
noted that the size of the radioactive 
dose “would only very slightly (say, by 
5-10 chances in a million) increase the 
probabilitv of the subjects involved con- 
tracting leukemia or experiencing other 
problems in the long run.” But while a 
majority of reviewers did turn the ex- 
periment down, 14 percent of them said 
they would approve it “even if the odds 
were only one im ten that it would lead 
to an important medical discovery.” 

Comparable attitudes surfaced not 
only in “a significant minority” of re- 
sponses to the remaining five experi- 
ments, but. as Barber pointed out, in 


related probes previously conducted by 





investigators in other fields. The care- 
lessness of many medical researchers. 
about securing “informed consent’. 
when using untested drugs was partic- | 
ularly striking. At one famous university © 
hospital and research center, where a. 
new “labor-inducing drug” was used on 
pregnant women, each of whom signed. 
a consent form, only 39 percent were 
aware that they were “subjects of re- 
search.” Most of the women did not 
understand that: 
... there might be hazards, that it 
was a double-blind experiment, 
that they would be subjected to 
special monitoring and test proce- 
dures or that they were not re- 
quired to participate; four of the 
women said they would have 
refused to participate if they had 
known there was any choice. Many 
of the women had been referred 
for the study by their private physi- 
cian, but instead of being informed 
that an experimental drug was to 
be administered they were told that 
it would be a “new” drug: they 
trusted their doctor and assumed 
that “new” meant “better.” 


Given this kind of evidence that hu- 
man concerns are often left at the labos | 
ratory door, why were “my” scientists 
sore at bureaucratic interference, social” 
control, and the like? Were they in fact 
oblivious to ethical questions? Prof. 
Barber found his answers in failures of 
professional education, and in the social 
structure of competition and rewards. 
His survey disclosed that the most per- 
missive behavior in experimentation in 
human subjects occurs among scientists 
on the make—“the relatively unsuccess~ 
ful ... striving for recognition 
caught up in the socially structured 
competitive system of science .. . pur- ` 
suing the prize of peer recognition .. . 
[overvaluing] scientific work as against 
humane therapy.” 

As highly successful figures, my scien- — 
tists were morally isolated, certain of 
their own standards but removed from 
levels of their discipline where suspicion. 
of impropriety isn’t, to judge from the 
record, an impertinence or irrelevance. 
The Scientific American piece (February 
1976) supports the notion that it’s mer-. 
etriciousness, not science, now under 
fire; if my friends read it, they might 
buck up. 














Profession power 


But is bucking up the true need? Low 
morale at the upper levels of the scien- 






























“community is one problem. An- 
other is research ethics and public con- 
trol. Another is inadequate diffusion of 
information about energy resources. I’d 
argue, furthermore. that encapsulation 
at the top—the adssnce of conversancy 
among professional leaders with stan- 
dards and practices other than those of 
their peers—-is yet another problem and 
not only in medieal research but in vir- 
“tually every professson. The case is that 
a dozen items fall ia what Bernard Bar- 
ber describes as the “class of problems 
created by the impact of professionals 
and professional pcwer om the general 
public and on pubic policy.” And the 
professional continues to see himself as 
man of destiny, our savior. The other 
day the head of the National Institute 
for Education anncunced publicly that 
this country alread= has the “technical 
and economic means” for providing 
equality of education for every citizen and 
M right now we are gathering the 
‘knowledge needed to put that vision 
¿into effect.” Heave ahead. 

Last winter a bill aimed at developing 

fresh perspectives om the professions was 
introduced in Cengress by Rep. John 
Brademas. It called for creation of a Na- 
tional Professions Foundation, modeled 
on existing federal arts and humanities 
foundations, The preamble contains 
some intelligent com ments about the lack 
of attention paid to the “manner in which 
‘the public professicns affect the quality 
of life,” and about failures to anticipate 
“the impact upon tke Naticn of new de- 
»velopments in education, medicine, 
science, business, lew, technology.” ete. 
`. The bill calls for coordinating the public 
professions that are now sealed off from 
each other as they address. the same or 
“interlocking public problems. And it 
proposes to finance studies aimed at im- 
proving curriculums in professional 
schools (of 300 mecical investigators re- 
sponding to Prof. Earber’s surveys, only 
one person had ever had a course de- 
voted to issues in esearch ethics). and 
other efforts to acquaint the professions 
with their own irternal grounds for 
-pride and shame. 

In Washington recently, feeling civic- 
minded. interdiscipsinary, and self-con- 
scious simultanecusly, I inquired about 
this piece of legislation, and learned 
that it isn’t a hot ticket in the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee; Rep. Brad- 
emas himself points out that he in- 
troduced it only “ty request” of others. 
ST wonder whether something like it, 
with safeguards against government 
ntrol, shouldn't be made a cause. 
















































































JACK DANIEL'S DUCKS love everyone. 


But they love our miller, Henry Owen, best. 


Henry buys corn, barley and rye from grain 
farmers who haul it in from all over. He inspects 
every load to make sure he’s buying the best. And 
then he favors our ducks 
with the spillage. In all our 
years, we've never heard 


CHARCOAL 
a duck complain about 


MELLOWED 


our miller’s selections. ò 
And happily, we haven’t PROE 
had many squawks from ay ea 


people either. 
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edia Event 


nce upon a time, “two young men 
precipitated the greatest constitu- 
dnal crisis since the Civil War.” So 
cads some of the jacket copy on the 
perback reissue of Carl Bernstein and 
ob. Woodward's All The President's 
Men. Under the title and by-line of this 
olume appear the words. “Now a film 
‘om Warner Bros. starring™ you know 
who. whose intense faces. rather than 
of the authors, grace the book’s 
Redford, Woodward. Bernstein, 
Hoffman. reporting, “precipitating.” 
arring, by-line, headline. book, movie 
gehts . . . Distinctions blur. Somewhere 


on editor at Warner Books (“A 
Warner Communications Company”)— 
ho made sure this line runs down the 
nding of the reissue of All The Presi- 
ents Men: “Movit THE-1N.” 

“MoviE Tik-tn.” second book tie-in. 
And all that has followed in recent 
weeks: widely reported furor over sec- 
d book tie-in. Mounting millions of 
dollars of book. book club. serializa- 
ion, paperback, and simultaneous re- 
ease of movie tie-in.* Lots of people 
unsettled about aspects of all this tie-in. 
Then, on page 424 of THe Fina. Days 
by Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein, 
come the now famous words that, for 
me at least, tie this noisy confusion of 
news, books. and show biz up in knots: 
Nixon to Kissinger. after the praying. 





The New York Times, April H. 1976: 
‘Simon & Schuster Inc. has raised the price 
the fastest-selling book the company has 
‘ver published. “The Final Days’... In a 
Dear Bookseller’ letter to retailers. Alvin B. 
euben, vice president of sales. said that ef- 
ective with the third printing. which was due 
in stores Friday, the book's retail price would 
oO from $10.95 to $11.95. Dan Green. Simon 
, Schuster’s director of marketing. cited in- 
asing paper costs and ‘maintaining priority 
ress time so that can [sic] get on press be- 
re other books’ as reasons for the price rise. 
“ Nice reasoning. Simon and Schuster! 
fhe next day the final price on the paper- 
ack. rights auction for the book came in at 
E55 million, breaking the previous record 
for a nonfiction paperback sale—$1.5 million 
for The Jov of Cooking. Why not another 
Movie tie-in, complete with true-to-life sets 
duplicating the editorial offices of Simon and 
Schuster, titled The Joy of Booking? 


WOODWARD & BERNSTEIN’S 
LONG GOODBYE 
(soon to be a film starring . . .) 
by Michael Janeway 


crying, drinking, curling-up-on-the-floor 
scene: “Henry. please don’t ever tell any- 
one thai I cried and that I was not strong.” 

What's wrong with that line? 

Forget fer the moment, if possible, 
the storm of news stories about the ad- 
vance excerpts ef The Final Days: by 
their very nature those stories were go- 
ing to be “sensational.” News is news. 
Reviews of the book itself are now 
catching up with the controversy that 
preceded even the book’s prepublication 
serialization in Newsweek. and are 
pointing owt that The Final Days, read 
cover to cover, is a much more pains- 
taking, even plodding account of the in- 
ner workings of the Nixon White House 
and the deterioration of the former 
Presidents legal and political position 
than the excerpts. news stories, and 
headlines would suggest. But there is 
something wrong with the Nixon-to- 
Kissinger line quoted above. something 
that goes beyond questions of how one 
documents one’s reporting. questions of 
taste. or questions of compassion. And 
there is something wrong with The Fi- 
nal Days, despite its many virtues (and 
despite the obvious fascination it holds 
for people. Between the lines of Simon 
and Schuster’s Zieglerian press release 
on its price overrun is a longer line of 
readers hungry to buy the book they 
love to say they hate). 

“Henry. please don’t ever tell any- 
one... .” But he had already told his 
aides Lawrence Eagleburger and Brent 


i 


Scowcroft some of what happened: 
Eagleburger was listening on an exten- 
sion when Nixon. “drunk” and “out of 
control.” called with his plea. So some- 
one or ones told, and however Wood- 
ward and Bernstein got it, they in turn) 
told the world. It hasnt been denied. © 
On the contrary, the various blasts di- 
rected at the authors by some of the 
leaky principals are notable for their 
lameness. David Eisenhower about- 
faced from the observation that the 
book was “by and large .. . accurate” 
to a written statement of criticism. Kis- 
singer’s Own response advanced the art 
of neither-confirm-nor-deny but did not 
get that pious scold out of what H. R. 
Haldeman would call “the problem 
area”: the Secretary of State had his ` 
spokesman say. “Excerpts the Secretary 
has seen of the material from the book 
of which he has personal knowledge” 
contain too much gossip, too many in- 
accuracies, distortions, and misrep- 
resentations to be dealt with.” Well, 
shut my mouth! 

“.. . that Į cried and that I was not 
strong.” Even in context. even doing 
one’s best to read the book out of the 
glare of its publicity, something is 
wrong in the telling. Kissinger’s spokes- 
man said, “The Secretary believes these 
excerpts show an indecent lack of com- 
passion and lack of essential human un- 
derstanding on the part of the authors.” 
And many people would agree. 

I don't. Once Kissinger said whatever 
he said about the incident in spite of 
the embargo Nixon begged him to ob- 
serve. | don’t see how the embargo ap- 
plied to Woodward and Bernstein. (The > 
Secretary. in fact, has protested entirely- 
too much over the years. with too many 
inaccuracies, distortions, and mise. 
representations for his protests now: toi: 
be. . . dealt with.) 

Whats wrong with the line, I think, 


Lefi to righi Bor Woodward, Robert Redford, Carl Bernstein, and Dustin Hoffman 





ẹ presentation of the wretched- 
of the whole scene tells us both 
oo much and too little. Here is Nixon 
(let us assume Woodward and Bernstein 
have their account straight, Kissinger 
as not specified that they Gon’t) in ex- 
mis, with no one to do some very 
human breaking down with. no one to 
go into the fetal position with but his 
etary of state, a man he has never 
holly trusted. And with good reason. 
r this same man who prays alone 
with Nixon as the President accepts dis- 
grace—an action and a moment imply- 
ng intimacy and trust—also monitors all 
heir phone conversations. Everybody 
bugged everybody. and though Nixon. 
issinger, Haldeman. Ehrlichman, et al. 
hardly invented the practice, they car- 
ied it to extremes of obsessiveness—as 
fit, rather than the substance of what 
was going on and being said, was what 
was important. The family that prays 
together and also bugs to excess and 
also talks so derisively about each other 
(they are all always ridiculing each 
other as homosexuals, we are told) must 
“be internally corrupt. lacking in any 
sense of security founded on integrity. 
Such a family does not stay together. 
But that’s not Woodware and Bern- 
stein’s story. They are not moralists. If 
the complete story of the Nixon Admin- 
istration has any morals (ia the Aeso- 
pian sense), 1 dowbt that more than a 
handful of indicted or unindicted co- 
conspirators or seurces close to them 
know right down to the bottom line 
what they are. Woodward amd Bernstein 
have no pretensions to being anything 
but reporters. True, the narrative voice 
here is the voice of God (or his spokes- 
man). jumping awfully assuredly from 
lines like “The lawyers knew... .” or 
“Garment became angry . .. .” to dia- 
gue reported now within quotation 
marks, now without (“Ford was not 
good enough to be President of the 
nited States, Haig said . ‘Do you 
know what could happen in ‘the Middle 
East?’ Haig asked again”). 
Woodward and Bernstein have a 
tory, a long journalistic account of “the 
final days”: a book. in fact. But E do 
not think that The Final Days is the fi- 
al word. Perhaps some reaction against 
the authors will drive them or their par- 
es in profit to the rationale that every- 
ing they have teld us is, after all, the 
uff of history. night down to and in- 
luding what one must presume is an- 
her violation of a confidence, that be- 
n Mrs. Nixon and a White House 
bout the state of her marital re- 














oynbee reti 
—on human history. 


The last work by one of the greatest 
historians of our time is a sweeping 
overview of history—an absorbing 
account of man’s interaction with his ; 
environment and his fellow man from // 
the beginnings of human life until 4 
the 1970's. In many ways a summa- 
tion of Toynbee's work, this narra- 
tive is a fitting capstone to a long and 
distinguished career. 
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MOTHER EARTH 


A Narrative History 
of the World 


Arnold Toynbee 


688 pages, 15 maps, $19.50 
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“she gives 
more of 
herself 
than other 
critics... 


“And she not only makes 
us defend our opinions and 
sharpen our perceptions, 
she also deepens our 
enthusiasm. After finishing 
Reeling, you want to run 
out and see a movie.” 

—Library Journal 
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ns. (After all: 
explain Nixon’s isolation. and how it 
was that he turned to Kissinger on that 


night of ruination.) Then let those who — 


keep count of such things tote up scores 
on what its okay or out ef bounds, ob- 
scene or objective, to say when, in what 
circumstances, about whom: FDR and 
Lucy Mercer Rutherford, JFK and Ju- 
dith Campbell Exner, dead or alive, au- 
thor or subject, in the White House 
with a finger on the button or long 


„buried. murdered suspiciously, or ex- 


iled. History, or Gossip? Just questions 
of timing. and of quality of documenta- 
tion? I don’t think so. 


he Final Bays (not unlike the in- 

side story of the making of the 
movie of All The President's Men) is 
meat for historians. It is daring and ef- 
fective journalism. Damn it, it’s worth 
buying at whatever price. But to qualify 
as history it ought to do more than 
tedramatize a ghastly experience. in the 
course of which no viewer of nation- 
wide television could have failed to sus- 
pect that the leading player was a bro- 
ken and possibly unhinged man; to 
qualify as history it would have to take 
one closer to, rather than further from, 
a sense of the whole truth. I don’t think 
The Final Days does. I am more con- 
vinced after reading it than I was be- 
fore of a proposition expressed in print 
during the Watergate crisis: that Nixon 
did not decline and fall simply because 
of the cover-up of a politically moti- 
vated burglary; simply because of lie 
upon lie reveaied at the moment of 
truth by tape recordings previously 
withheld. There had to be much more 
{I think). ef a much more serious na- 
ture, probably known, or coming to be 
known in part. to those running the 
various investigations and proceedings 
closing in on Nixon. That would be, at 
the very least. money. extraordinary 
amounts of it by standard political pay- 
off measure (“I am not a crook”). Ac- 
cordingly I happen to think that 
Nixon’s questions to Kissinger before 
he collapsed on the floor of the 
White House Lincoln Room make sense, 
and that his discomfiture is understand- 
able: 


Between sobs, Nixon was plain- 
tive. What had he dene to the 
country and is people? He needed 
some explanation. How had it 
come to this? How had a simple 
burglary, a breaking and entering, 
done all this? He was hys- 
terical. 


š relevant: it helps — 





T don’t believe a simple burglary 
do all that. I rather think Woodwar 
and Bernstein do. It has been their 
strength to report what they could get 
their hands on, ex-police reporters that 
they are; to find sources to back it up. 
and to persuade their editors to publish 
it. Nixon seems so irrational and un- 
comprehending in the accounts Wood- 
ward and Bernstein have pieced to- 
gether. I think, precisely because their 
story is not as full as what the work of 
historians will demand in order to make i 
what happened comprehensible. : 

For now, Woodward and Bernstein. 
have created some problems for them- 
selves, as well as pleasure and pain for: 
the rest of us. One big problem is their 
complicity, and that of their associates 
in Washington, New York. and Hollys’ 
wood, in the self-congratulatory myth 
that the press destroyed Nixon; indeed. 
that these “two young men precipitated | 
the greatest constitutional crisis since | 
the Civil War.” (That last is an easy 
line to, shall we say. misunderstand.) 
Nixon destroyed himself. and Wood- 
ward and Bernstein were present at the 
destruction, and more than mere wit 
nesses at that. But what is good for the 
Warner Communications box office: 
and Simon and Schuster sales this week 
is not necessarily good for Woodward’ 
or Bernstein’s or anybody else’s abili 
to distinguish reality from hype next : 
time round. 2 

On the question of who—in reality~ ` 
precipitated both crisis and stink, and. 
of where responsibility rests for what.” 
shook and sickened the nation, it is best. 
to turn back from Woodward and Bern- a 
stein and all the publicity. wanted and 
unwanted, that surrounds their work; | 
and listen to one of their sources. Leon- 
ard Garment, a White House counsel, 
was one Presidents man who seems to. 
have kept both his head and a reputa- 
tion for decency intact through all the 
President’s days. Woodward and Bern- 
stein write of him in The Final Days: 

































































On Garment’s stage, life was a ` 
process of being better than the 
worst side of oneself. But Nixon, 
he said, had a peculiar monster 
perched on his shoulder that whis- 
pered into his ear~and onto his 
tapes. With the release of the tran- : 
scripts Nixon had allowed America 
into the ugliness of his mind—as if ~ 
he wanted the world to participate 
in the despoliation of the myth of 
presidential behavior. The tran- 
scripts. Garment thought, were an 
invasion of the public’s privacy, of 
its right not.to know, 
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THE HEIFETZ COLLECTION 
by Arthur W. Hepner 


long with the war news from Eu- 
rope in the summer and fall of 
1917 came word of a musical wunder- 
kind. A sixteen-year-old violinist, Jascha 
‘Heifetz, who had astonished audiences 
in the major capitals, was about to 
bring his youthful artistry to the United 
States. In New York, musical circles 
were agog. Every rausiciam within reach 
flocked to Carnegie Hall on a Saturday 
afternoon in late Ottober to observe the 
Heifetz debut in America. 

Stories of the event are legion; one of 
them, which certainly ranks among the 
best known of anecdotes associated with 
music, is still worta another go. In the 
“star-studded audience that afternoon 
was Mischa Elman. the viclinist, sharing 
a first-tier box with Leopold Godowsky, 
the pianist. As the recital progressed, 

Iman reached for a handkerchief to 
mop. his brow, muttering audibly, “It’s 
warm in here.’ Replied the witty 
Godowsky, “Not for pianists.” 

Following Herfe:z’ prior appearance 
in Berlin, a leading critic gave a dinner 
in honor of the yeuth to which he in- 
vited the promirent violinists who 


The young Heifetz 


chanced to be in town. Fritz Kreisler, 
Bronislaw Huberman, Carl Flesch, and 
Jan Kubelik were there. After dinner, 
Heifetz decided to play the Men- 
delssohn concerto but hada’t brought 
along a piano reduction of the accom- 
paniment. “May | have the honor of 
accompanying you?” asked a distin- 
guished, monocled gentleman. It was 
Kreisler, nearly as brilliant a pianist as 
violinist. When they finished, Kreisler 
having played the accompariment from 
memory, the elder man said, “Well, 
gentlemen, now we can alf break our 
violins.” 

Who was this incredible young man? 
If anyone were to ask Heifetz for bio- 
graphical detail, the response would go 
something like this: Born in Russia in 
1901, began playing the violin at three, 
first public appearance at seven, gradu- 
ated from the Vilna Conservatory at 
eight, studied with Leopold Auer in St. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad), fled in 
1917. Covering the bare factual bones, 
however, are the sinews and flesh of 
rapidly ripened, extraordimary talent 
which enabled a teen-ager to take Eu- 
rope and the United States by storm. 

Recordings helped spread his fame 
beyond the portals of the concert hall. 
Shortly after the Carnegie debut, he cut 
his first sides on November 9, 1917, for 
the Victor Talking Machine Company 
(eventually RCA)—five popular pieces 
including Schubert’s Ave Maria and 
Drigo’s Valse Bluette. Since that initial 
acoustical session he has added hun- 
dreds of recordings for RCA and Decca 
both here and abroad. The jist, covering 
a broad range of concertos, sonatas and 
other chamber works, transcriptions, 
and lighter encores often considered 
fluff by some, even “White Christmas” 
and “I Dream of Jeannie With the 
Light Brown Hair,” probably represents 
the largest single recorded output by 
any concert artist of top stature. 

As a seventy-fifth birthday present to 
Heifetz last winter, RCA pulled to- 
gether and packaged six volumes (24 
LP discs) of assorted Heifetz recordings 
made over a thirty-eight-year span be- 
tween 1917 and 1955. These records, ei- 
ther previously withdrawn from active 
sale or heretofore unreleased, have been 


“The Heif 
lection.” An equal or greater numb 
additional Heifetz recordings remai 
the active RCA lists. including thi 
made after 1955 and continuing i 
1972. In this period he took to play 
and recording lots of chamber mt 
with famcus friends. The names of J 
binstein, Piatigorsky, Primrose, and Lat 
iner turn up frequently in these reco 
ings. He also re-recorded concertos w 
Charles Munch and the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, and with Brook 
Smith, last in a line of fine piano ae 
companists, remade.a spate of wo 
for violin and piano, including seve 
by George Gershwin. 

“The Heifetz Collection” itself r 
spectively traces the growth of recordi 
technology from the acoustical ‘st 
through the early and ‘later ‘elect 
stages to mono and stereo. Apart 
the scope of the undertaking. per 
its most fascinating aspect is the opp 
tunity it offers to follow the growth 
the artist. Some pieces, such as Se 
berts Ave Maria, Rimsky-Korsako 
Flight of the Bumble Bee, and Debuss 
La Fille aux cheveux de lin, app 
twice in recordings made over gaps 
years. Even the earlier versions disp 
the prodigious Heifetz technique, 
basically unerring performance, the 
suous tone. With maturity came i 
suavity, polish, and elegance that. 
the hallmarks of Heifetz performance 
Al times the sheer purity of the playi 
is chilling. 

The collection contains many of 
big concertos—-Beethoven, Brahi 
Tchaikovsky. Elgar, the Mozart in A, 
219 (Turkish), Bruch, Glazoun 
Vieuxtemps 4th and 5th. Wienia 
and the second Prokofiev. The Brah 
double is there with Emanuel Feu 
mann as cellist, as is the Bach fort 
violins in which Heifetz performs bi 
violin parts. There are sonatas by Gri 
Brahms, Strauss, Saint-Saéns, Blo 
Fauré, and Beethoven (the Kreutze 
It’s a large-scale introduction to the v 
lin literature, certainly enough for he 
upon hour of exposure to the fi 
points of the violin art. 

Yet with a collection of such breadt 
and magnitude, there are likely to b 
gaps and lapses. And there are= 
works omitted, in performance, in qual 
ity of recording. For instance. excep 
for a Chausson concerto for violin 
ano, and solo string quartet. the o 
chamber music works. included. are: 
violin and piano sonatas. 

Then, too, the collection. shows: 
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POETR 
SELF-PORTRAIT IN A CONVEX MIRROR /John Ashbery (Viking Press) 


CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 
BERT BREEN’S BARN / Walter D. Edmonds (Litle, Brown) 
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(Oxford Univ. Press) 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 
PASSAGE TO ARARAT / Michael J. Arlen (Farrar Straus & Giroux} 








slips in intonation stand out all thë 
more because of the infallibility every-. 
where else. And considering the artistic. 
stature of Heifetz, Feuermann, and 
their accompanists, Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Brahms double concerto is a disaster. 
How RCA ever released this perfor-". 
mance gives pause for wonder. So does 
the Bach Concerto for Two Violins, Neat 
trick that it may be for one soloist to” 
essay both parts. the contrast so impor- 
tant to this work simply doesn’t exist, — 
and a dull, mechanical performance re- 
sults. These, of course, are the ex- 
ceptions. 
Generally the engineering is satis o 
factory. The pressing of the Beethoven ` 
concerto has bad grooves in the open- 
ing orchestral statement, but one failure: | 
in forty-eight sides is a pretty good. 
batting average. Technical improve- _ 
ments in the recording process are evi“ 
dent through the various stages. RCA 
has managed to keep surface noise at a 
minimum so that the silken tones pene- _ 
trate whatever extraneous sounds may > 
be there, even in the first acoustical, 
tracks. And the listener is continually 
obliged to reduce the volume level as) 
the quality of recording progresses... 
Even with its faults, the collection—or. 
part of it~is a historic addition to any 
record library. It would certainly inter- 
est the musically knowledgeable New 
York cabbie who some years ago 
picked up Mischa Elman as a fare. Rec- 
ognizing his distinguished passenger, he 
promptly engaged him in musical dia-~ 
logue, and at the end of the ride, =. 
Elman tipped him generously. “Thanks, 
Mr. Elman,” beamed the driver. “Now 
I can buy that new Heifetz album.” 
Thats what Heifetz does, and the 
RCA tribute provides clear evidence 
why. He simply woos away adherents 
from under the noses of even highly 
gifted competitors. There has never 
been another violinist like him. Of to- 
day’s crop, Erick Friedman and Beverly 
Somach are his pupils. Somach has 
written glowingly of Heifetz the teacher, 
relishing his humor, mimicry, and 
charm in the classroom, a far-cry from 
the austere deportment in the concert 
hall. Wishing to correct a pupil, sh 
wrote, he picked up the violin and 
demonstrated how it ought to have 
been done; and to eradicate a bad 
habit, he simply put bow to instrumen: 
and so ludicrously exaggerated the fau 
that the culprit would never. dz 













































fe loved to answer pupils’ questions. 

nd when none came. would say sheep- 
hly, “I get off easy coday.” 

The two prominert Israel: neophytes. 

ltzhak Perlman and Pinchas Zuker- 

man, lean toward another pole. the big. 


sweeping style of Iseac Stern 
o 3 


. leader of 


the generation of violinists between 
them and Heifetz. Stern summed up the 
Heifetz story a few years ago when he 
told an eminent music critic: “He repre- 
sents a standard of polished execution 
unrivaled in my memory by any violin- 
ist.” 


THe Hererz COLLECTION 
Six Volumes. 24 LP Records 


: 1917-1924 


The Complete Acovst-cal Recordings 
RCA:ARM 4-0942 


Volume 2: 1925-193 
(4 records) 
The First Electrica’ 


RCA:ARM 4-0943 
+ 1935-193 


Fecordings 


Volume 3 

(4 eboney 
Early Recordings of Concertes, Sonatas 
and Encores 


RCA: ARM 4-0944 


here are certain 
parents who refer to 
what they do not as “rais- 
ng children” but es “par- 
enting.” In my observation, 
sweet reason prevails in the 
òmes of such parents. who 
‘tend to have schedules for what is 
alled “child care.” who fill the 
house with instructional playthings. are 
touchingly eager to brief their children 
on sex. and why the microwave oven 
and what & wrong with the sec- 
retary of state. anc who speak about 
feelings in a calm and sensible way. 
“Mummy is expressing her anger and 
Mummy thinks yeu should express your 
anger too if you are engry with 
-Mummy.”) I have a Mother's, or a Fa- 
jers, Day present for sech parents: 
Bruno Bettetheim’s new book. THE 
SES OF ENCHANTMENT (Knopf. 
2.50). 
_Bettelheim is ef course best known 
ae his work with autistic children. and 
is book is a departure fer him. H is 
ded contemplation of the small 
i as tne fairy tale. 
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Fairy tales occupy 

a greatly diminished 

place in the lives of 

contemporary chil- 

dren, and for Bettel- 

heim this fact is little 

less than a tragedy. He 

argues convincingly that the 

stories provide a unique way 

for children to come to terms 

with the dilemmas of their 

inner lives. Fairy tales transform 

chaotic. inexpressible feelings into meta- 

phors that can be true because they do 
not have to be real. 

Fairy tales invite psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation. and much of this book is 
given over to Bettelheim’s exhaustive 
and inventive Freudian explanations of 
them. Why is there no Daddy in “Little 
Red Riding Hood”? Well. because 
Daddy is both the seductive wolf and 
the protective hunter. One can read 
these stories without thinking of their 
psychological meaning, but once these 
interpretations are made they are hard 
to dispute (unless one disputes a hun- 
dred years of psychoanalytic thought). 

Every now and then this exegesis 
does get a bit dense. In most early ver- 
sions of “Cinderella.” the ste 


mutilated their feet so that they mig 


fit into the slipper (which, by the we 
was fur. not glass). Bettelheim manag 
to make this action symbolize not on 
castration anxiety but fear of me 
struation, and though I don’t doubt th 
validity of this. the discussion takes. 0 
the sound of a seminar. 

But for the most part Bettelheim’s. ¢ 
planations are deft and illuminating. H 
speculates entertainingly on the popu 
larity of “Goldilocks.” who, like he 
counterparts in contemporary adult lit 
erature. is an “outsider” in search o 
identity and at odds with snug famil 
life. He recovers from obscurity an ap 
pealing story called “The Queen. Bee. 
in which a child. “Simpleton: ™ com 
pletes an impossible task with the help 
of animal friends, and learns sym- 
bolically that the integrated personal 
must come to terms with both con 
science and instinct, superego and id. 

And Bettelheim is very good.o 
frogs. Why is it so often a frog who, und 
the touch or the kiss of a princess, b 
comes a prince? The answer may E 
obvious, but it wasn’t to me. Bettelher 
suggests that young children normal 
view sex (which the frog symbolize 
not so much with fright as with 
mixture of curiosity and repugnan 
The ugly but benign frog provides 
perfect focus for their apprehension 
Already a transformed creature. it len 
itself to magical transformation, and. its 
fairy-tale life demonstrates to childre 
“the apprepriateness of disgust whe 1 
one is not ready for sex, and prepar 
for its desirability when the time 
ripe.” 

In the role of literary critic Bette! 
heim is (rather charmingly) an amateur 
but he suceeeds better than most Freu 
dian critics at avoiding the occupation: 
hazard. He is seldom reductive. He 
makes plain that the tales are supp 
many-layered things, and >that differen 
children may find in the same story 
quite different. even contradictory. 
forms of psychic comfort. 

Unlike many psychiatrists. Bettelheir 
has a vocabulary (and the accom 
panying world view) that reaches wel 
beyond his field. He’s as comfortable 
with moral as he is with clinical lan 
guage, and he sees no contradiction be 
tween them. For Bettelheim, psychic. 
growth is im no cane way a matter 0 
perseverance and wi He says th 
“Sleeping Beauty” Balk that a long pe 
riod of quiescence. of contemplation. 
concentration on the self. can and oftet 
does lead to highest achievement” 








alls that “psychoanalysis was created 
enable man to accept the problemat- 
: nature of life without being defeated 
y it, Or giving in to escapism.” And he 
fgues that fairy tales offer just the 
ame lesson. 

But aren't fairy tales themselves a 
form of “escapism”? They have fallen 
to relative disuse in part because they 
eem unimportant to parents who pride 
hemselves on their rationalism. “Hap- 
ily ever after” is a phrase now used 
efly for ironic purposes. 

That fairy tales end happily is to Bet- 
lheim central to their nature, and it’s 
ot at all a defect; it’s not even “unre- 
ic.” They suggest what is true: fun- 
lamental psychological struggles—Oedi- 
l longing, sibling rivalry, confusion 
ver sexual role~can be won. The 
hild, Bettelheim asserts, understands 
e metaphorical sense in which it is 
possible to “live happily ever after”— 
ot that one lives forever, or always 
appily. The famous line means only 
hat it is possible to grow up. 

The Uses of Enchantment will make a 
t of parents feel guilty about not de- 
oting more of their children’s bedtime 
hours to the Brothers Grimm. That's in 
art Bettelheim’s intention. He is sin- 
ste in his urgency about the irreplace- 
leness of these traditional tales, so 
many of which are now effectively for- 
gotten, or adulterated into Disneyesque 











Parents with high ambitions for their 
hildren may be particularly inspired by 
ettelheim’s anecdotes about the place 
iry tales have occupied in the lives of 
inguished persons. Dickens never 
forgot the power of “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” and Chesterton wrote feelingly 
bout the philosophy he absorbed from 
fairy tales: “that life is not only a plea- 
sure but a kind of eccentric privilege.” 
C. S. Lewis’ childhood memories of 
fairy tales moved him to write the great 


Narnia stories when he was a grand- 
father. Goethe’s mother was a gifted 
storyteller who wove that essence of the 
great fairy tales into stories of her own, 
and Goethe recalled: “From father I 
got my bearings, the seriousness in life’s 
pursuits; from mother the enjoyment of 
life, and love of spinning fantasies.” 


f Bettelheim enriches the newest gen- 
eration’s fantasy life by provoking a 
revival in fairy tales, he will have done 
a good deed. But it is ne slight to the 
importance of fairy tales to say that the 
book’s rea! subject is somewhat larger; 
it is Bettelheim’s concept of childhood. 

Bettelheim is a conservative figure 
within his field. and he has some con- 
servative motions about child-rearing. If 
they seem at moments contentious, I'd 
say they are usefully so. He laments 
what he sees as the dominant impulse 
among contemporary parents, to create 
in the home a small utopian state: 
“There is a widespread refusal to let 
children kaow that the source of much 
that goes wrong in life is due to our 
very own natures—the propensity of all 
men for acting aggressively, asocially, 
selfishly, out of anger and anxiety. . . . 
But children know that they are not al- 
ways good: anc often, even when they 
are, they would prefer not to be. This 
contradicts what they are told by their 
parents, and therefore makes the child a 
monster in his own eyes.” 

Bettelheim is unafraid to take on a 
cause that all nght-thinking people be- 
lieve in, unromantic education in sex. 
He disagrees: “Modern sex education 
tries to teach that sex is normal, enjoy- 
able, even beautiful... . But since it 
does not start from an understanding 
that the child may find sex disgusting. 
and that this viewpoint has an impor- 
tant protective function for the child, 
modern sex education fails to carry con- 
viction for him,” 





allies against conventio 

thought wouldn't mean much if the 
weren't supported by a positive visio 
of childhood—but they are. Bettelheim 
gazes on children as though he were 
looking at a foreign culture with rules- 
of its own, and he grants them the dig- 
nity of their strangeness. - 

Young children, he reminds us, are. 
magical thinkers. They know in their. 
hearts that the sun is alive and that it 
shines on them because it chooses top- 
and they know that rocks, like dogs, | 
have feelings. Bettelheim (drawing o 
the work of Piaget) remarks that it i 
simply impossible for prepubertal chil- 
dren to internalize many simple scien 
tific concepts, though they can success 
fully mimic comprehension. He. 
recounts hearing many children parrot | 
descriptions of the mechanics of the 
solar system, though none of them in 
fact could understand what they said or 
believe it. o 

Toward their parents they feel a mixe 
ture of hatred and love, such a height= 
ened ambivalence that most parents 
think only they could be capable of 
feeling it. The children look up to u 
and see “selfish giants who wish to kee 
to ourselves all the wonderful thin, 
which give us power.” At the same ti 
they find it dazzlingly easy to decei 
us~since we obviously know so little of 
what is going on in their minds. (One 
of the uses of fairy tales, Bettelheim“ 
points out, is to show “that we approve | 
of their playing with the idea of getting 
the better of these giants.”) They lead. 
lives of astounding doubleness, saying — 
one thing and thinking another with an _ 
abandon that should shame the most — 
gifted of hypocrites. Within, they | 
wrestle with fundamental philosophica 
questions, and try to understand over. 
whelming sensory information. Mean- 
while, in their external lives, they learn 
the bizarre, arbitrary codes of manners 



























































































way with the selfish giants. What 
ordinary creatures: every one of 
m as wacky as William Blake and as 
sly-as a tax lawyer, 
People. often speak of “a childlike 
‘sense of wonder.” meaning to evoke a 
ioment when the world is seen fresh, 
ithout the jaded and complicated vi- 
ion. of adulthood. Bettelhzim demon- 
tes the full inanity of this phrase as 
“is. commonly used, its denial of the 
irbulence that fills children’s vision. 
and of the bravery, wit, and imagina- 
tion they muster against it. 
The Uses of Enchantment doesn’t. 
thank God, restore one’s childlike sense 
of wonder, but it replenishes one’s sense 
of wonder at children. 
~—Richard Todd 
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Tit Specrator Bird by Wallace Steg- 
ner. Doubleday, $7.95. Mr. Stegner’s 
hero, testily arthritic in California, 
broods. about what he belatedly consid- 
rs his rootless and uncommitted life 
and recalls his one great adventure, a 
visit to Denmark during which he be- 
came entangled with aristocrats of end- 
ess roots and alarming commitments. 
ince Mr. Stegner is not one to beat his 
eader over the head with a moral, the 
tale can be interpreted in several ways, 
but regardless of interpretation, it is 
consistently elegant and entertaining 
reading. with every scene adroitly 
Staged and each effect precisely accom- 
plished. lt takes nerve to introduce 
Isak Dinesen as a character in a novel, 
and supreme skill to get away with the 
trick. 





THe Hot-BLoopep Dinosaurs by 
\drian J. Desmond. Dial, $12.95. Mr. 
Desmond sums up the impressive argu- 
ments for believing that dimosaurs were 
not cold-blooded lizards with the lim- 
ited energy span of that tribe, but 
warm-blooded creatures who whizzed 
about the primal landscape like express 
ains. He also covers the development 
f the science of paleontology. an 
musing history because several of the 
neering autherities were bellicose 

d went for each other like hungry ty- 
mnosaurs. In addition to information, 
book bas a a quite unexpected charm 
aight from the author's 


heart. Mr. Desmond has absolute 
fallen in love with his dinosaurs. Be- 
guiling illustrations, glossary. bibliogra- 
phy, notes, index, 


A River Runs THroucuH Ir by Norman 
Maclean. Chicago, $7.95. Three long 
short stories. so solidly convincing that 
it is hard to believe they are fiction, 
circle around fishing. logging. drinking, 
and being a Presbyterian minister’s 
child, a combination bound to produce 
agonies of machismo in the juvenile 
male. The narrators brother, in fact, 
never gets over it. The setting is the 
western Rockies some fifty years ago—a 
rough place and a rough time. Despite 
graceful writing and flashes of wild 
comedy, the stories are essentially grim 
and pitiful. perhaps more so than the 
author really intended. 





Docror Rat by William Kotzwinkle. 
Knopf, $7.95. Rebellion by abused lab- 
oratory animals is an attractive notion 
for a fantasy, but Mr. Kotzwinkle’s 
prose is a steady, feverish scream which 
quickly becomes monotonous. Eventu- 
ally it resembles a stuck automobile 
horn. 


Pissarro by Raymond Cogniat. Crown, 
$4.95. Although Pissarro was an early 
member of the Impressionist group and 
was all his life an interested supporter 
of new styles in painting and new ideas 
about almost anything. he managed to 
remain a quiet, level-headed bourgeois. 
Mr. Cogniat’s brisk biography of the 
painter is, therefore, impressive rather 
than exciting. The illustrations (52 in 
color) are full of energy and sparkle, 
for there was nothing placid about Pis- 
sarro’s work. The Quality Low Price Art 
Series to which this book belongs really 
deserves its name. Translated by Alice 
Sachs. Bibliography, index of illustra- 
tions. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE by Anne 


Rice. Knop” $8.95. Ms. Rice’s first 
novel reveals « gift for the invention of 
lively incident and a predilection for 
erotic bloodletting A promising debut, 
although frankly, fii vampire could 
talk an adder to death. 





Papa by Gregory Hemingway, M.D. 
Houghton Mifflin, $7.95. Literary types 
have no great reputation as parents, and 
it is not surprising to learn that as a fa- 
ther, Ernest Hemingway scored errati- 
cally from A+ to F-. Exactly how he 
managed this, however, 
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interesting. because Hemingway er 
esting, his methods were unpredictable, 
and his son has told the story honestly. 
controlling but not concealing his own 
understandable shifts between adoration 
and fury. Introduction by Norman 
Mailer. Photographs. 


“SPEAKING OF INALIENABLE RIGHTS, 
Amy... by G. B. Trudeau. Holt. 
Rinehart and Winston. $1.95. Mr. 
Trudeau’s satire. off the cartoon page 
and into the paperback, loses none of 
its speed or bite or impudent variety of 
targets. 





A Fine ReMANCE by Cynthia Propper 
Seton. Noron. $7.95. Ms. Seton’s char- 
acters rattle around Sicily on a bum- 
bling bus tour, but the novel must be 
counted as drawing-room comedy, all 
whiplash dialogue and demure mischief. 
The misassorted travelers make a sur- 
prising best of each others company 
and provide the reader with intelligent 
fun all the way. 





McManon’s AMERICAN GARDENER by 
Bernard McMakon. Funk & Wagnalls. 
$10.00. M Mahon (as he spelled it) 
flourished in Philadelphia a century 
ago, but his advice on hot beds, cold 
frames, planting, pruning, and out- 
witting the weather is as good as ever. 
This is a facsimile of the eleventh edi- 
tion of that work on which our ances- 
tors, provided they paid attention and 
beavered. could eat like kings. 





BOcKLIN, introduction by Ernest Fuchs. 
Rizzoli, $16.50. A popular romantic 
painter in his own time, Bécklin 
(1827-1901; now seems a precursor of 
the Surrealists. His subject matter ran 
heavily to mermaids, tritons, fauns, 
satyrs, and centaurs, all depicted with 
absolute plausibility and in careful ana- 
tomical detail. They romp and splash 
through the pages of this striking book, 
accompanied by quotations in three lan- 
guages. some from Bécklin himself. “It 
is almost impossible.” he confides, “for 
me to work without a model.” 





A Mantis CareL by Laurens van der 
Post. Morrow, $6.95. The author main- 
tains that his strange story of a Bush- 
man god’s influence in modern America 
is true, and bases on the experience an 
appeal for adoption of the Bushman 
principles of gentleness among people 
and cooperation with the natural world. 
An attractive theme which Mr. van der 
Post has swamped with turgid writing. 













MERIDIAN by Walker. Hart 

Brace Jovanovich, $7.95. Ms. Walker 
novel concerns a young black woma 
whose devotion to the cause of civil: 
rights gradually strips her of all per- 
sonal interests; she becomes. almost ` 
disembodied force. The work is angry 
and moving. 





THe MeprevaL HEALTH Hanprook by’ | 
Luisa Cogliati Arano. Braziller, $20.00- 
to June 30, $25.00 thereafter. There sur- 
vive from the Middle Ages various illu- | 
minated manuscripts offering instruction: 
for proper diet and general preservation: _ 
of health. Selections from five of them’ | 
are reproduced in this very handsome | 
book~gay. colorful, thoroughly charm- 
ing paintings, rich in detail. The medis — 
cal information, which was derived 
from earlier Arabian doctors, may not” 
coincide with modern practice but can. 
hardly be called bizarre. Honey, oil, | 
good wine, and baths would, it seems; 
cope with almost anything. While thẹ 
antique material is delightful, the | 
learned introduction is not. Ms. Arano 
is a dust-dry art historian whose. dis 
organized text obscures every point she 
approaches. although it is only fair to. 
mention that the work has been. 
adapted as well as translated by Osca 
Ratti and Adele Westbrook. Bibliogra 
phy, list of related manuscripts. 





















Donald E. Carr. Norton, $10.00. An ex- 
cerpt adapted from this book was pub- 
lished in the December Atlantic. ; 

—Phoebe-Lou Adams; 
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LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free sear 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Bo 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 



















BICENTENNIAL & YESTERDAYS BOOKS locat 
for you by USA and UK experts. Write Out-of-Sta’ 
Book Service, Box 3253X, San Clemente: C 
92672 
















BOOKPLATES 









FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful design: 
Imprinting ard special designing. Address. Al 









Springs, Ohio 45387. 












SERVICES 





















Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Co 
fidential. Send handwriting and. $5.00 to Jan 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 180K 















ary, and professional, Reasonable. Personalized 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLI 
ITED, Box 30C-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 







Send One Page Sample. Confidential Handwri 
Analysis, $5. L.A. Cardinale, CGA, 3409 Greer 
garden, Erie, Pa. 16508 















BIORHYTHM CHART—Computerized, Accurat 
One year, send Birth date, $3. Biorhythms, 287. 
Nebrina-A, Boulder, Co, 80301 












DOES YOUR NON-PROFIT GROUP NEED IN 
CREASED MEDIA EXPOSURE? NET COM HAS. 
PLAN TO FIT YOUR NEEDS AND BUDGET, Li 
CALLY OR NATIONALLY. COMPLETE PACKAGE IN 
CLUDES PRINT, RADIO, AND T.V. VERY LOW. 
PRICES. WRITE BOX 234, BOSTON, MA. 02123 0 
CALL (617) 232-0909. 































PRACTICE LIMITED TO IN-PERSON 
CONSULTING 


F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 






















RECORDS AND TAPES 















SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pgs 
list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 















CLASSICAL CASSETTES! FREE CATALOG. Better. 
quality. 50% less cost than records! CCC, Bo: 
506AM, Saddle River, N.J. 07458 














Protect your albums. White cardboard replace 
ment jackets 35¢. Gray plastic lined inner sleeve: 
15¢. Postage $1.25. Record boxes and 78. sleeve: 
available. CABCO AM, Box. 8212, Cal umbus, g 
43201. : 
















SITUATIONS WANTED 








its! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
indolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
wenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 


















































ASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
nmtury Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
rships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
ont, Mass. 01339. 





MANOS-ORGANS If you mean business, we mean 
savings. Hammond-Kimbail-Everett. Shipped Pre- 
aid insured to your door. Harden's Music Co., 
farion, Ohio 614-382-2717. 


FOOD 








EA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A66, 799 Broadway, 
:¥.C. 10003. Free brochure. 








UICKIES and MAKE-AHEADS. Original recipes for 
iscriminating, if hurried, cooks. Twelve file cards, 
$2.00. QUICKIES, 235 Kennedy Avenue, Louisville, 
“Ky. 40206 





ECOLOGY 





ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
EP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


STAMPS 








AUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
ing can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
Med. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





hinese Language Course for beginners. Corre- 
pondence school directed by qualified Chinese ex- 
perts. 52 week course with audio instruction. 
REE catalogue: Dept. AM1, Wong’s College, 810 
lawks Ave., Vancouver, B. C. V6A 3J4 Canada 





tudy and fun in Mexico. Instituto Cultural Te- 
ochtition Inc. Diversified undergraduate and 
‘aduate curriculum—credits guaranteed transfer- 
e. For catalogue and schedule, write 1.C.T. Inc., 
x 30639, Seattle, Washington 98103. 





“Ph.D. RESIDENT—EXTERNAL PROGRAM, National 
iversity, 1919 South Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 
63104 





LORIDA KEYS COED HIGHSCHOOL AS FAMILY 
ND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY CAMP. Start Anytime. 
Six Teachers, thirty kids. Strong foundation, enor- 
‘mous enrichment. Free brochure details both 
hool (Grades Seven-Twelve) and. Camp (Ages 
Nine-Seventeen). ABBOTT SCHOOL. Living and 
Learning Center. P.O. Box 285 A, Key Largo, Fla. 
‘305-245-4610. 





‘DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. Strong 
sense of community. Admissions without regard 
‘to. race, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, 
Admissions, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 
42125 





Learn “Taichi” and other Chinese athletics at 
home. Comprehensive correspondence course ad- 
inistered by Chinese experts. FREE catalogue: 
ept. AML, Wong's College, 810 Hawks Ave., Van- 
_couver, B. C. V6A 3J4 Canada 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIE: 





Wanted: House-sitting position, San Francisco; 
young couple, Willams graduates, June-August. 
References. Elise Kushner, 416 Dennett, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 01267 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS Current school, 
college openings list in U.S. $5.95 Abroad $5.95. 
Leading placement sources U.S. $3.95, Foreign 
$4.95, EISL Box 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162. 











VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS. Degreed volunteers 
in Math, : ‘Biology, Chemistry, Physics. Teaching ex- 
perience, 2 yrs. French useful. Transportation, liv- 
ing, medical experses paid. Singles or couples 
only. U.S. citizens. Information: Lynn Rotenberg, 
ACTION, ORC Box P-12, Washington, D.C. 20525 





EMPLOYMENT!!! U.S.1! FOREIGN! Skilled. Un- 
skilled. Equa! Oppertunity. All Fields. Directory, 
Applications, Resume instructions—$3.00. Na- 
tional Information, Dept. 6-6, 422 Washington 
Building, Wasnington, D.C. 20005. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT NEWSPAPER ... 
Thousands of Jobs Worldwide! Ail Occupations! 
$12,000-$60.000 + Bonuses + Transportation! 
Latest Edition $2.00. Jobworid. 6311-AM Yucca, 
Los Angeles, California 90028 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeies, Cafifornia 90009 














OVERSEAS FOSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty. countries. Includes exclusive “Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-%, East Islip, New York 11730 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-€00+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YS, indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jabs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Compiete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 280 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YS, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 





WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe. etc. Gonstruction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1012G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austeo, Box 3623-YY. Long Beach, 
California 90803 





Overseas Employment . . . Free Details. Wages, 
Contractors, Countries and Occupations. GLOBAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 131 East 12th St., Box 808-V, Na- 
tional City, California 92050 











‘Learn authentic Chinese cuisine from Chinese ex- 
perts. Correspondence course teaches proper the- 
and techniques. FREE catalogue: Dept. AM1, 
Wong's College, 810 Hawks Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 
VGA 334 Canada 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





$20 PER HOUR. Spare time. At home. Complete 
kit/details sead $1.00 to Lindan Company, P.O. 
Box 2283, Castro Valley, CA 94546 
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INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—~busi- — 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak: 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales: 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 654, 1460 z 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. i 














HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-P, 6216 No 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. ; 





HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing en < 
velopes. Exciting Offer 10¢. Linco, Dept. AM, ‘3636 ; 
Peterson, Chicago 60659 








GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. i 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4,00.: 
Peyser, 3955 Nemoroad-M3, Randallstown, Md. if 
21133 





FREE 486 MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES. 
Spare-time. Full-time. Send for 5 free issues. Spe- 
cialty Salesman Magazine, Dept. AT-66, 307 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 60601 





IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable world 
wide mail order business from home, without capi 
tal or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk exs. 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free report, — 
Mellinger, Dept. C1086, Woodland Hills, California 
91364 ae 

















Interested in Investments?—1976 Franchise Direc... < 
tory lists best buys, cash investment. $2.50 
“FRC”, P.O. Box 301-A, Nashville, TN., 37221 










Mailorder trade secret helps beginners mak 
$600.00 weekly. Free report discloses Plan, Futu 
ronics, 1311-W Berkshire, Austin, TX. 78723 





HOW TO START A RESUME WRITING business in 
your spare time using MAIL-ORDER techniques. 
RESUME HOUSE, 75 INSUSTRIAL AVE., LITTLE 
FERRY, N.J. 07643 ay 








REAL ESTATE 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 

$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest-°. 
ment! ‘Canadian Land Opportunities” includes. _ 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian international, Box 6586-YS, Washington, : 
D.C, 20009 ae 








CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports: 
men’s paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6:50 © 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable) 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 












MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living,. supe 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Heights Housing Office; 
3380 Lee Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 
751-2155. 
























GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment. o 
portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide! 
plus current nationwide listings—$2,00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YS, Washington, DC 20036 





Choice 1.83 acre view lot, half wooded and half | 
pasture near Portland, Oregon. View Washington 
mountains and Columbia Gorge. J. Sheplor, 6 G : 
Street S.W., Ephrata, Washington 98823. : 








BLOCK ISLAND, R.I. Three high, walled tracts 
4.7, 4.8, 16.8 acres. Harrison, Harrispark, Red- 
bank, N.J. 07701. (201) 747-1159. 





CLIFF ISLAND, MAINE: Three bedroom year- rou 
house. eee 500. (617) 277-2312... 












CAMPS 





TRAVEL 











MCCALL'S WILDERNESS DAMP for summer fun in 
the great outdoors ef zhe mouatain and river 
- country of Northern California. 6/29-8/27 for kids 
“age 6-16 or choose a 2 week session. Write: 
Blanche McCall, Hyampom, Ca. 96946 








MISCELLANY 





SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Air tours of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Utah and Arizona. Camping, hiking, rid- 
ing, rafting. Geology, archaeology, ecology, his- 
tory. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, Santa Fe, N.M. 
87501. 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
‘noes, kayaks: tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Mcor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 0181C 


VACATIONS 






















JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba. under white 
sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in a trop- 
ical paradise with congenial shiprmates, A great 
“getaway”, ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no TV. 
Full crew and captain. From $250. Free adventure 
booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. Box 120, 
Dept. 183, Miami Beach, Fia. 33139 












njoy quaint English speaking island. Cottage 
beach resort. Rates $25.0 a day inclusive. Write 
‘Reef House, Oakridge, Rcatan, Hoaduras, C.A. 





Nova Scotia Wilderness Canoe Taps. informa- 
tion—write MARITIME CANOE OUTFITTERS. R.R. 
#1, Shelburne, Nova Scotia BOT 1WO 






CATALOGS! Receive many! Catalog Direct 
$2.00. Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 










HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your f 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochur 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, 
York 11229 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! identit 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 









LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwi 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019. 








PYRAMIDOLGGY: Extensive book and product ți 
25¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Grove 
Mo. 63110 














LINEKIN BAY SAILING RISORT, Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. Fleet of sailbcats, two masted schooner, 
sailing instructions, heated salt water pool. Write 
for folder. 











Maine Windjammer Cruises! Sail the Maine coast 
aboard a schooner! Foccd, fun, accommodations 
for six carefree days: $205-$225 complete! Box 
617AM, Camden, Maine C4843 
















SAIL THE MAINE COAST Historic schooner “STE- 
PHEN TABER.” Relaxed informal vacation. $225 
weekly. Reduced rates sune and September. All 
‘inclusive. Write Capt. Mixe Anderson, Box 736-F, 
“Camden, Maine 04843: 










ENJOY CANOE-CAMPING Delaware river week- 
‘ends. Everything furnistted. ADVENTOURS, Box 
414, Gracie Station, NYC 10028. 


VACATION. RENTALS 








‘Blue Ridge Mountains: Modern cattage, tranquil, 
secluded. DESJARDINS, Akton, Va. 22827 










PORTUGAL REVIVED! Algarve villa by sea. 3 bed- 
yooms, 22 baths, mait. Golf, tennis. Weekly, 
monthly. Harrison, Haerispark, Redbank, N.J. 
07701. (201) 747-1154. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


“EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels bock 
with 1976 supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
- 164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
“AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadew, NY 11554 




















PARISWALKS. Walking tcurs of the loveliest, most 
historic quartiers of the weft Bank: Maps, photos, 
restaurants, hotels, ever recipes! Send $4.50 to 
“New Republic Book Company, 1220 19 Street, 
N. W., Washington, D, C. 20036 





Roam the world by fighter. Deluxe accom- 
modations. Cheaper thaa staying home. Freight- 
vers, 163-09 Ag Depot, Fleshing, NY 11358 


TRAWEL 


‘COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious: living in com- 
fortable French home in “ural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
“Only adults up to 4 at atime. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89140. Pont Sur Yenne, France 











FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





GAF COLOR SLIDES All countries. Catalog 25¢. 
Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55423 





SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features 
and shorts, sound and silent. color and 
black/white film classics. Bogart. Popeye, Barry- 
more, Garbo, Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our 
Gang, etc. etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box 
1576-AT, South Bend, Indiana 46634 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world’s best; 
holds 200 cards—$9.95 postpaid Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115, 





1,000 NAME/ADDRESS LABELS, BEAUTIFULLY 
PRINTED. $1.75 postpaid. ELLIS COMPANY, Box 
42354-AM, Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 





MISCELLANY 


ip lists 


SHIP CATALOGUE 
HOW DID YOUR NAME COME TO AMERICA? We've got 
the answer! We've researched first evidence of al- 
most every name that came by ship. . . . Dates, 
ship's name, captain—complete information on the 
voyage. Send 2 stamps for Ship’s List Catalogue 
ofrering collector’s pieces featuring your name and 


the early landing. 
HOLMES-COREY, Ltd, Box 786AM67, Marco, FL 33937 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 





Your name or favorite saying hendprinted in 
graceful ARABIC script. Names $3 Sayings $5. 
Naciri, 2414 Pierce 1109W, Nashville. TN 37212. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—aaywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 





COME BACKPACKING AND FISHING 
IN- THE IDAHO FRIMITIVE AREA 


Equipment, meals, guiding, andisome of the deast seen country 
in the Continental U.S. For ætrul relaxing vacation, and the soli- 
tude of wilderness idaho-stye. 

We are ficansad and bonded: wre: 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S P 
SPECI 


David Petersen 





k 


Bon $252, Mosc sw, Idaho 83843 
(208 se: 1958 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM. Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Bivd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov’s Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive: sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 
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SAVE GASOLINE—25-45% GUARANTEED! No gi 
micks—no attachments. Professional secrets. 
vealed! Details FREE! Posco #GA6, 453 W25 
Riverdale, NY 10471 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter: 
national correspondence. Illustrated brochure tree. 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 
11, Germany 









SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, the national dating service 
for the intelligentsia of all ages. Write Box AE, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 














BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. New. Informati 
Dept. AM6, R.D. 1, Box 409, Coopersburg, -P 
18036 









BEAUTIFUL PLANT SHELF—handcrafted, coi 
plete. Pine, $13. Walnut, $17. HARPER, Box 209, 
lowa Falls, lowa 50126 











INSTANT MEMORY . . . New way to rernemb 
No memorization. Release ‘‘photograp! 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordi 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisad 
Calif. 90272 





































PENFRIENDS NATIONWIDE, WORLDWIDE, D 
scribe yourself for FREE PERSONALIZED REPL’ 
CURRENTS, Box 759-AT,. Radiocity Station, N' 
10019 i 














Tom: Your Ceclaration is OK, but “The Tourists 
Are Coming . . .”’ tells the real story. If you want 
to know what's happening in the 13 colon 
watch this great Bicentennial travel series on Pu 
lic TV. Ben 





ADULT DATING! Sophisticated, nationwide! Free 
details: Box 2-DA, Raritan NJ 08869 





LIFETIME BIORHYTHMIC Chart predicts Peaks 
Crises, Compatibility immediately, scientifically. 
$2. UBCO, Box 629, Rockville, Md. 20853 





HUMANISTS have formulated A NEW BILL OF 
SEXUAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. For. 
your free copy, write: American Humanist Associa. 
tion, Dept. A. 602 Third Street, San Francisco, CA 
94107. 








FORGET FORGETTING! 
Court-of-law documents proved newest memory discovery of head- 
lined expert (TIME, NEWSWEEK, Cronkite, NY TIMES) outranks all’: 
methods (includirg “instant") in total recall (phote /auditory), ease, 


speed, permanerce. Sworn testimony. Yale-educated PhD prof. 
Stanford-educatec PhO scientist, Georgetown PhD ‘inguist, Etc. 

or free facts: (bafore you forget!) ACHIEVEMENT-2, 324 So. Fist, 
Alhambra, Calif. $1802. 








8979 $8.95 1370 $8.95 


5.95 
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@ wae count as | choice) 
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0232 $8.95 2733 $8.95 


ANNE MORROW 
LINDBERGH 


2022 $12.95 


4forl — 


when you join The Guild. 


GThe Literary Guild! 


_ Dept. ge Gardën City. N. Y. 11530 
[ i | | | 


Please accept my application for membership in The 
Literary Guild. I have printed the order numbers of the 
4 books or sets I want in the boxes above. and agree to 
the membership plan described in the ad. Bill me only 
$1 plus shipping and handling. I understand that I need 
buy only 4 more books, at regular low club prices, 
whenever I want them. : 








{Please Print} 


Address Apt. 





City State Zip 
Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian my 
will be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in 








8557 $ 5.90 
(Comb:ned pub ed ): 


| 
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1578 $8.95 





0687 $12.95 1495 $13.95 9035 $8.95 8987 $9.95 


SAY OL Finan Y 


AWAONIWSH 
Sw 


3632 $7.95 1214 $8.95 


0182 $19.85 
Hemingway Set 
(3 vols. count as 


l choice} 


7112 $7.95 


d 


“ALISTAIR 
COOKES 


AMERICA. 


1420 $17.95 


RISSAIO FHI 





5231 $27.50 9357 $8.95 
Homer Set 


(2 vols. count as 


3830 $7.95 








Here’s how The Literary Guild works: 
You get top best sellers at up to 40% off 
publishers’ edition prices. After your member- 
ship’s accepted, you get your 4 books for only 
$1, plus shipping and handling. If you are not 
completely satisfied, return them within 10 
days and we will cancel your membership and 
you owe nothing. About every 4 weeks (14 
times a year) you'll be offered dozens of 
exciting best sellers at up to 40% off through 
your free copy of the Literary Guild Magazine. 
You never have to buy a minimum number of 
books a year. Only buy four more during your 
membership. after which you may cancel 
anytime. If you want the selection featured in 
the magazine do nothing, it will be shipped to 
you automatically. If you want an alternate, 
or no book, return the order form marked with 
your preference, by the date specified. You 
always will have at least 10 days to make a 
decision. If you get an unwanted selection 
because you had less than 10 days, return it at 
our expense. There is a shipping and handling 
charge on all books shipped. The Guild offers its own complete, 
e dbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit special 
ses and save members even more. 
NOTE: First number listed below each book is the order 
umber. All prices quoted are for publishers’ editions. 


a9 we sare 


Uris’ newest and most 
powerful novel since 
Exodus! 


0224 $10.95 












There are still some things _ 
Americans know how to do best. 


1. One of them is building our phone system. 
The calls Americans make will double by 1985. 
So the people at Western Electric and Bell Labs have 
developed a new switching system to handle 
more than 350,000 long-distance calls an hour. 
























2. The first of these electronic 

systems will go into service 

in early 1976. Western Electric 
installer Bob Doss and phone 

company technician Kathy Czap 

help put it through 
the equivalent 

of 20 years 

testing 

in months. 


3. The “brain” of this 
switching system connects 
100 calls a second, while 

it tests itself and reports on 


its own performance. 4. Tiny electronic 


memories control the correct 
path for every call out of 
billions of possible 
connections. 


Making a phone call 
may be a small thing to you. 
But to us it’s a big job. 
It takes a delicately 
balanced network of more than 
a trillion parts for you to reach the 
one phone you want out of 140 million. 
Working with Bell Labs and your 
phone company, we at Western Electric F 
help make sure tkat all the parts work Western Electric 
together with just one goal in mind: 
Making your phone system We're part of the Bell System. 
the best system in the world. We make things that bring people closer. 


7 l 
17 mg “tar 11mg nicotine, i 
av. per cigarette hard pack, by FTC Method, Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
118 mg. ‘tar’ 1.1 mg nicotine, Z? a That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
pav. per cigarette soft pack. FIC Report. Nov ‘75 e 













h eres. L owhere can you find 
> many people to pal around | 
I celebrate myself. I am in 
yn. | am the boon philoso- 
the steel-driving men/the 
ilitia live together in a 
uilt of unsplit logs 

h clay and lime. 
t want to say it. | am 
tam the marvelous... 


see BICENTENNIAL SONG pa. 82 




























where in America — perhaps 

rounding a tight curve or pass 
-ing along truck on a high-speed 
expressway —there is aman 
who controls thousands of 
people and millions of dollars 4; 
struggling to maintain control off 
his own automobile, 
Could it be that, in their 
headlong race to Supply the 
utmost in luxury, the luxury car 
makers of the worid have for- 
gotten that eventually a car 
must be driven? 







| we have a wholly different ap- 


While conventional luxury | 
| sedans may reach their per- ||, 
| formance peak sittinginthe |1; 





for long trips on high-speed 
expressways and twisting 
mountain roads. 


ip: 








NOT DRIVE YOU. 

Road holding — driver control — 
is largely the function of a car's 
suspension system. 

And, to be a bit blunt, BMW gives 
you a superior suspension system. 
Instead of the “solid-rear-axle” sys- 
tems found in all domestic — and 
many foreign — sedans, the BMW 
suspension is fully independent on 
all four wheels. 

And, this combined with a 
multi-jointed rear axle, allows 





© 1976 BMW of North America, inc. 

For the name of your nearest dealer, or for 
further information, you may call us 
anytime, toll-free, at 800-243-6006 
(Conn. 1-800-882-6500). 
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At the Bavarian Motor Works! | f b + 


proachto building luxury sedans. | | : -` 


YOU DRIVE A BMW, IT DOES 


z ] The 700 Ft Slalom Test designed oy Road & Track magaet measure F 
Even as you read thi IS, some. jane changing capabilites. The BMW 530i ran the course ata remark“ 


-abes emi 


each wheel to adapt itself 
| independently to every driving 
-land road condition. Smoothly- 
\ and precisely. 

MORE POWER TO THE 
POWERF JL. 

To the owner of a BMW, 
sluggish response need never 
be a concern. 

Beneath the hood cf the 
BMW 3.0Si, is a singularly 
responsive Fliter, fuel-injected 
‘| engine. Patented triple- 
hemispheric, swir-action 
~ » | combustion chambers develop 
. y4 remarkable power from rela- 
/ | tively smali displacement. With 
| a smoothness and a precision 


% | that will spoil you for any 
driveway, a BMW is designed ae 


- | other car. 
ay THE INTERIOR: AWICTORY 











While inside, the BMW features 
as long a list of luxury items as one 
could sanely require of an auto- 
mobile, its luxury is purpose‘ully 
engineered to help prevent driver 
fatigue. 

All seats have an orthopedically 
moided shape. Individual seats are 





"Somerset an ro RR 




















40-60 mph, 48 seconds. “itis better than many sportier cars 
and something completely unexpected ina luxury sedan, 
say the editors of Motor Trend magazine of the BMW. 


adjustable forward and back — with: 
variable-angie seat back and cushion 
supports. 

All. instruments are clearly visi- ` 
ble; all controls are readily accessible. | 

intelligent restraint? Yes. 

Yet no less a connoisseur of 
opulent motorcars than the auto- 
motive writer for Town & Country 
Magazine was quoted after having 
driven a BMW as saying, “| came 
away with new parameters to 
measure other cars by.” 

If you'd care to judge for your- 
self, we suggest you PM? 
phone your BMW dealer @y 
and arrange a thorough 4 
test drive. N 
The ultimate driving machine. 


Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, Germany. 











































Sometimes Profits 
Can Hurt... 






You might say Janie is getting an injection 
_of taxes...and it hurts. Her father is dead 
and her mother works to support Janie 
and an older brother. They can’t afford a 
private pediatrician. so she’s being 
immunized against childhood diseases in a 
¿clinic run by the neighborhood hospital. 





The serum is paid for by a combination of 
local, state and federal funds. Money that 
omes from taxes. All kinds of taxes, 
cluding taxes on profits, on wages, on 
dividends. In 1974, for example, the federal 
government collected $291 billion in taxes. 
)f this, business contributed about 40%. 
State and loce! governments collected 
even more fron business—over $125 
billion, about 60% of their revenues. 
























-Taxes on business profits supply revenues 
> for all kinds of public programs—medical 
«care; educaticn, assistance for the handi- 
capped, veterans’ care, loans to enable 
tudents to continue their education, pro- 
grams to creace jobs for young people in 
the ghettos. So, in many ways virtually ail 
icans—not just corporate stock- 
ers— benefit from the profits 





ees 76 Allied chemical Corporation 


But business can return tax money to the 
people only if it earns a fair profit. Then, 
reinvestment of these earnings will mean 
more profits to tax and more funds for all 
types of governmental programs. 








However, business today is earning a 
profit of only about 5% on sales, less than 
the rate of 10 years ago. When profits 
and expansion dry up, everyone in our 
society suffers. 













At Allied Chemical we believe that by”. 
helping to build a healthy, vital econ 
and social environment, we can insure 
survival of the American way of life.. = 
Janie’s good health means a better fu 
for everyone’s children. And profits may 
turn out to be a girl’s best friend. 


< Allied . 


Where Profits Are For People 
H you'd like to learn more about Allied Chemical and how 
we're putting profits to work, please write to P.O: Box 2245R, ; 


i Morristown, New Jersey 07960. 


















| We need to get unemployed for 
people back onto business pay- 
rolls—and the sooner the better. 

| Right now, America need 

millions of jobs. i 

But there’s also the challenge of a 
growing work force —young 
people reaching working age, and 
others entering the job market. 
Your children and ours. That work 
force will grow by at least 11 
million every year from now 
through 1980. 

‘What will it take to create new 
jobs for them? 


Money. The huge sums of money 
(investment capital) companies 
need to upgrade and expand 

| their facilities. It’s those facilities 
that, when business picks up, 

| maintainjobs and create new ones. 
How much money's needed? The 
average investment to create a 
single new job opportunity in 
manufacturing is around $25,000 
today. It will be at least $35,000 

in 1980. 

That multiplies out to $371 
billion in capital investment today 
to create 114 million new jobs. 

By 1980, it will take an investment 
of $5214 billion. 

_| Wherewill that money come from? 
-The key to getting the money we 
need for expansion and improve- 

ment of our plants is better 












formation. 















How you can help | The tax-writing committees of the 
gear up the US. Congress are studying the 
American economy subject of “Capital Formatien’ 


Here are four tax measures which 
we believe the Congress should 
enact to encourage industrial 
expansion and to create jobs: 

(1) five-year capital recovery 
system, (2) 12% permanentinvest- 





*In 1975. Bethlehem’s earnings after taxes 
were only 4.8% of revenues 


Bethlehem 


ment tax credit, (3) wiite-off of the 


"What will it take 
to make jobs .,. 


b 


A 


r your W 
children? 


earings” — earnings that can be 
invested in our operations and 
that will encourage investors to 
provide us additional money. 
But this alone is not enough 
because under present Federal 
tax laws the government would 
take too much of any additional 
dollars we can earn. What we 
need now is Federal tax reform 
to help lower barriers to capital 





costs of pollution control facilities 
in the vear they are incurred, 

(4) eliminate the double taxation 
of corporate profits paid out as 
dividends. 

If you agree that revisions in 
present Federal tax laws are 
needed to provide the additional 
capital formore and better jobs, 
we ask you to tell thatto your 


` Bethlehem Steel Corp., 









































Senators and Congressman, 

For a free copy of the folder, = 
“Project Mainspring —with your < 
help it can wind up the American: 
economy again,’ write: Public 
Affairs Dept, Room 476-A, 


Bethlehem, PA 18016. 
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NORWAY 


The fact that Norway, with the small- 
est population in Western Europe ex- 
ept for Luxembourg, has now passed 
even the United States in per capita na- 
tional income and is one of the wealth- 
st industrialized nations in the world 
ems to fill Norwegians with more 
foreboding and apprehension than ex- 
tement or satisfaction. 
he time when Norway was the poor 
elation in Scandinavia is a living 
memory for most of the country’s 4 
million people. By temperament, Nor- 
wegians are not excessive in their jubi- 
ation or enthusiasm for anything—in- 
cluding striking oil. They are quietly 
enjoying the feeling of being envied by 
their neighbors for the first time. (Ques- 
tion: What is the new status symbol for 
a Norwegian? Answer: A Swedish 


coast 





Fishing boat off the Norwegian 


REPORTS 
& 


COMMENT 





chauffeur.) But there is an instinctive 
reluctance to embrace this new national 
wealth as a permanent reality, a reluc- 
tance born of the caution and reserve 
typical of Norwegian character, and a 
kind of subconscious fear that one day 
the country might wake up and find 
that the Nerth Sea bubble has gone the 
way of the South Seas bubble earlier in 
this century 

Of course the prospect that this will 
happen is remote. North Sea oil will be 
flowing until it runs dry. In theory the 
Arab oil states could suddenly take a 
price dive and drop the cost of their 
easy-to-produce Middle East crude by 
three or four dollars a barrel. But it 
would take a lot more than that to put 
the plug back into the North Sea now, 
and the Arabs would have to reckon 
the cost to themselves. In any case, 
given the cautious way in which the 
Norwegians have set about planning the 


investment and controlling the ex- > 
ploitation of oil and gas in their sectors oc 
of the North Sea, the impact on Nor-.. 
way’s economy of a major price’ cut © 
would be only marginal. 





Poor relation? 


For Norway, North Sea oil is just ic- 
ing on top of the economic cake. Long 
before oil was ever discovered under 
the North Sea, Norway had pulled itself = 
solidly upward in the growth period of 
the 1950s and 1960s, less spectacularly 
than some countries but a great deal 
more steadily than most, averaging 4 to. 
5 percent growth a year. By the begin- 
ning of this decade, Norway stood ninth ~ 
in per capita income among the princi- 
pal industrialized nations, the twenty- 
three members of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Devel- _ 
opment (OECD). By 1974, well before 
oil had begun to flow, Norway had © 
reached fifth place. The latest projec- 
tions show that the Norwegians now. — 
have an average annual income of 
$7033, compared to $7018 in the United 
States. Of course the cost of living is. 
much higher in Norway, as is the net 
effect of its taxes; and the United. 
States’ growth rate dropped last. year: 
while Norway’s continued its customary 
modest advance. It is arguable whether 
per capita income figures give a. true. 
economic comparison, but it is not af- 
guable that by any standards this. has. 
been a remarkable postwar economic 
achievement for a country. which was 
once the poorest in Western Europe. 

Thus, by the time the oil came along, 
Norway had already established a 
soundly based, diversified, well-directed, 
productive, and expanding economy. 
And all this in spite of the fact that, 
apart from hydroelectric energy, 






























NORWAY 


asset is its people and their character: 
their ability and readiness to work hard 
with great self-discipline in order to get 
the most out of what -is available, 
within a strong national political con- 
sensus about priorities and policies. 

It is easy to understand why the Nor- 
‘egians are the people they are. A 
mall population, strung out along 
coastline about the length of the Maine- 
Florida coast, living in an environ- 
ment of mountains, rocks, snow, and 
, long winter nights, the rugged soli- 
ude of a beautiful but difficult land, 
long distances between settlements, iso- 
ated farms, small villages, small cities, 
mall enterprises, ships and men far 
way. from home-all of this breeds: in- 
rospection, self-reliance, and stubborn 
trength. The Norwegians fortunately 
share a clear sense of nationhood and 
common purpose. Although Norway has 
‘strong socialistic political orientation, 
is. befits a country with few resources 
ind a small population, its people re- 
Main conservative in tastes and atti- 
udes. They do not succumb to excesses, 
rendy faddism, or political crazes 
which regularly grip their larger and 
hitherto wealthier neighbor, Sweden. 
“Norwegian character has its melancholy 
side; read Knut Hamsun’s novels, go to 
in Ibsen play, or see the paintings and 
ithographs of Edvard Munch, But 
when it comes to thinking problems 
hrough carefully, deciding what to do, 
ind then doing it, Norwegians manage 
heir affairs individually and collectively 
better than most other people in the 
world. 

For example, when it became clear in 
the 1960s that North Sea oil would 
have great economic impact, the Nor- 
wegian shipbuilders quickly seized the 
pportunity to move from production of 
ships into the building of oil rigs, drill- 
ing platforms, underwater storage tanks, 
and specialized support ships for North 
Sea operations. Maybe it was an obvi- 
“ous move to make, but it took money 
and. decision, and it wasn’t all that ob- 
vious to the British on the other-side of 
he North Sea. Within five years Nor- 
y, with. no previous. experience in 
building oil rigs, was the second largest 
producer of offshore oil equipment in 
he world after the United States. To- 
day it is well ahead. of the United 
States in the use of prestressed concrete 
for production platforms which double 











The science of econometrics was vir- 
tually created ai the University of Oslo 
by Professor Ragnar Frisch. who be- 
came the first Nobel Prize winner in 
economics before his death in 1973. His 
influence on government economic 
planning and policy-making in Norway 
was enormous, and his protégés include 
Erik Brofoss, a director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in Washington, 
and Getz Wold, director general of the 
Bank of Norway, who is rated by The 
Economist of London as “arguably the 
most intellectually able banker in the 
world today.” 

Being the people they are, Norwe- 
gians have spent a great deal more time 
worrying and talking about the impact 
of the new oil wealth on their way of 
life and their national character. than 
about how to get the oil up from the 
seabed. and what to do with it. Listening 
to one of these introspective conversa- 
tions, one would think that Norway was 
turning into a land of hucksters and jet- 
setters, wheelers and dealers, with Oslo 
becoming a kind of Tehran of the North. 
Of course the very opposite is true. In 
shaping government policy on North Sea 
oil, Norway has acted with rare pru- 
dence, thoroughly, and effectively to take 
control of a national asset in advance 
and direct its exploitation and use for the 
common good. 


“A better society” 


A special government commission 
spent eighteen months examining the 
impact of the oil boom on Norwegian 
society in every aspect from the effects 
of oil production on sea life to taxation 
policies and political control over the 
oil industry. It delved into the demo- 
graphic changes which the industry 
might bring about in Norway, studied 
the new possibilities for Norwegian in- 
dustry. estimated just how much oil 
money the Norwegian economy could 
absorb without creating excessive infla- 
tionary pressures, outlined a range of 
social services on which money could 
be usefully spemt, and raised a series of 
warning signals and cautionary observa- 
tions about problems which should be 


avoided by careful planning. 


The commission’s extensive report to 
the Storting, Nerway’s unicameral legis- 
lature, is really a blueprint for directing, 
contrclling, and channeling the oil 
wealth which is going to reach out and 
touch every wage-earner, every farm 
and household in the country. The re- 


port puts emphasis on “development of 










a qualitatively better society,” and “full 
control. by democratically elected insti 
tutions of all important aspects. of pe- 
troleum. policy.” Sy 
There will be no Norwegian oil bar- 
ons rushing off to gamble at Monte“ 
Carlo or buy up condominiums in the. 
tropics. In addition to exercising rigor- > 
ous control over private oil concessions i 
in the North Sea—the amount of oil 
and gas which can be taken out, the 
amount of the government’s cut through 
royalties per barrel and taxes on com- 
pany. profits—the Norwegians have set. 
up their own company, Statoil, which 
will have nearly exclusive rights to fu- 
ture development as new areas are allo- 
cated for exploration farther north. The 
private oil companies—American, Brit- 
ish, French, and others—found the Nor- 
wegian government very tough and also. 
exasperatingly slow to decide exactly 
how they were going to shape ‘their: 
control over this national asset. a 
In contrast to Norway’s tough rules” 
for development, in Britain a Con- 
servative government under Prime Min- © 
ister Edward Heath first invited. the oil = 
companies to open up and go flat-out 
for North Sea oil. Then Harold Wil- 
son’s Labour government took over, 
Now the British are trying to emulate 
in some way the more careful, con- 
trolled, socialistic policies which. Nor- 
way has followed in dealing with the” 
problem from the start. Of course Brit- 
ain’s need for North Sea oil is far 
greater and more urgent than Norway’s. = 
But ironically enough, the cautious and”. 
slow-moving Norwegians were quicker 
than the British to supply North Sea oil. 
to Britain by undersea pipeline. Because. 
of an undersea landscape feature known 
as the “Norwegian trench,” it is all but 
impossible to pipe oil or gas back to. 
Norway from the fields which have so 
far been discovered. This has caused ` 
much political as well as technical an- 
guish in Norway, but there is no getting — 
around, or even through, the Norwegian 
trench. So the first North Sea pipeline 
was built from Norway’s Ekofisk field. 
to a point in the north of Britain at the” 
mouth of the river Tees. The first off 
arrived through the pipeline last October, 
two months before a British pipeline’ 
opened up from the Forties field, on the: 
40th parallel of the North Sea, to a point 
in Scotland north of Aberdeen. a 
The Norwegian pipeline is now deliv- ~ 
ering about 350,000 barrels a day to... 
Britain, and this will increase steadily t 
upwards of a million barrels daily 
ther wells come into pro 
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NORWAY 


are. plugged into the pipeline system. 
Meanwhile a second Norwegian pipe- 
line carrying natural gas from the Eko- 
k wells to Emden on the north coast 
f Germany is scheduled for com- 
letion this summer. The Norwegians 
Ollected about $51 million from their 
il in 1975 and this will leap to around 
400. million this year. Since Norway 
perates on an annual budget of ap- 
roximately $10 billion, nearly 5 per- 
‘cent of government spending will be 
covered by oil revenues in 1976. 
“Norwegians have already had their 
rst income tax cut as a result of North 
ea oil revenues, and given the ex- 
remely high tax rates here, there is 
lenty of room for more. In the main, 
he government intends to channel 
noney. into improved social services 
ind social benefits: better old-age pen- 
ions, homes, and care; housing; educa- 
on; local spending on civic amenities 
uch as swimming pools and libraries; 
d bigger spending on equipment for 
he Norwegian armed forces. The gov- 
inment commission study estimates 
hat Norway’s oil income will be some- 
here in the neighborhood. of $3 billion 
nually by the 1980s, when production 
ill probably level off; but less than 
half of that can actually be spent and 
absorbed in Norway itself without caus- 
‘ing more economic problems than it 
jill solve. As far as using this surplus 
ealth is concerned, the commission re- 
port states that “Norway must show re- 
ponsibility for the poor countries of 
he world”; the Africans, Asians, Latin 
\mericans, and others are already start- 
ng to beat pathways to Oslo. 



















































Gloomy streak 


“In the meantime, however glittering 
he pot at the end of the North Sea 
ainbow, Norway’s immediate problems 
ve been more than enough to satisfy 
he gloomy streak in the Norwegian 
haracter. The major industries of ship- 
uilding . and shipping have been hit 
ard by the global recession. In the 
pring of this year, about 110 tankers 
and catgo vessels: of Norwegian own- 
rship were laid up in the safe waters 
-of the fjords~a total. of 32 percent of 
call Norwegian merchant tonnage and 10 
percent of the Norwegian fleet. The 
unemployment this represents is bad 
enough, but the overall economic effect 
“has been staggering. 











Norwegian shipowners have always 
followed a policy of turning their ships 
over fast. keepeng their fleets modern 
and up-to-date. Most ships have a life 
of twenty years. but the average vessel 
under the Norwegian flag is usually 
only eight of mne years old. The Nor- 
wegians try to sell off their used ships 
while they can claim a good price and 
offer good valus to somebody else. But 
this means that when the shipping 
slump hit the world, Norwegian owners 
were caught with a lot of ships not yet 
paid for. Hence the slump has put a 
double strain on Norway’s balance of 
payments, making it necessary to bor- 
row money abroad to pay off construc- 
tion loans for ships which are not earn- 
ing money. 

As a result Norway, for all her eco- 
nomic success, plunged another $2 bil- 
lion deeper into debt in 1975. The 
country is now carrying a total foreign 
debt of arounc $12 billion, which is 9 
percent of the gross national product, 
higher in relative terms than that of any 
other OECD member state. Of course 
when this is measured against the an- 
ticipated How of $3 billion in annual oil 
revenues in a few years’ time, Norway 
is a pretty gocd credit risk. But reduc- 
tion of overseas debt will be a first pri- 
ority for Norway’s surplus oil money. 

Nor has Norway been immune from 
the problems. which have hit every 
other industrialized state in Europe—in- 
flation (currently 12 percent), falling ex- 
ports, and unemployment which pushed 
up to 2 percent but is now dropping. 
This is not a ‘igure which would cause 
much upset fer most governments, but 
it is enough te send a shudder through 
Norway’s. Labor party and cabinet. In 
short, however good the future looks, 
there is plenty to worry about in the 
present. 


The new middle 


The real impact of the new affluence 
in Norway has been not so much on 
the character of the Norwegian people, 
or even their way of life, but rather on 
the politics of the country and Norway’s 
social-politica. demography. The Labor 
party’s long dominance of Norwegian 
politics (since 1935) has been based on 
the electoral strength of the industrial 
workers, the small farmers, fishermen, 
and forestry workers. But the growing 
wealth of tke last two decades has 
meant a steady erosion in these trades 





and occupations, and a steady growth 






turning. over 





service industries, the civil service, 
cial services, distributive trades, and in 
the professions of law, teaching, and 
medicine. At the same time, the growth 
of Norway’s industry—small but ef- 
cient and well-diversified manufacturers 
of electronics, motors, shipping gear. 
television sets, boats, sporting equip- _ 
ment, light consumer products—has. 
added greatly to the country’s manage- 
rial class as well. Holding these. votes. 
for Labor is the party’s biggest political. 
problem as the other votes slip away.) 
The Labor party, it might fairly be said, 
is a victim of its own success in manage 
ing Norway’s affairs and providing so 
many years of solid economic. growth. 

The heaviest political blow to the La- 
bor party and government came in Sep- 
tember 1972, when Norwegian voters in 
a national referendum rejected mem- 
bership in the European Common’ Ma: 
ket by a decisive 53 percent. It was not 
merely a defeat; it was a deeply divi- 
sive and wounding political struggle in. 
a country where politics and political is- 
sues usually remain mild and moderate 
one that split all of the political partie 
the Labor party most of all. Premier 
Trygve Bratteli; who fought hard. to 
take Norway into the Common Market 
stepped aside for a year to allow a mi 
nority coalition, led by the Conservative 
party, to take over and negotiate an. as 
sociation agreement with Brussels, on. 
what turned out to be surprisingly gen- 
erous terms, 

In September 1973, the Norwegians | 
went to the polls, as they do every. four. 
years, to elect a new legislature. ‘Labor 
still smarting from the referendum 
battle, took a pounding, losing around 
1] percent of its vote, primarily to a 
leftist group known as the Socialist: 
People’s party, which had opposed en- 
try into Europe. Nevertheless, Brattel 
was able to form a new government. 
with 62 out of 155 seats in the Stortin: 
and support from the extreme: Lef 
When Norway’s regular quadrennial 
municipal elections came around. twọ 
years later, Labor regained a good por- 
tion of its losses, but it still failed to. 
make much headway in attracting and 
holding support from the newly affluen 
white-collar voters, support it will need 
if it is ever to return to its former pally 
ical dominance in the country. 

The time had come: for a political 
change. Soon after the municipal elec- 
tions Bratteli announced that he would 
step down from the leadership, whic 
he then did in January of. this 
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year-old Odvar. Nordli, who comes from 
he agricultural county of Hedmark. 
Bratteli, who was imprisoned in a Nazi 
oncentration camp during the war, is 
one of the great men of Norwegian pol- 
itics, one of the builders and shapers of 
modern Norway. But he knew when it 
was time to go. Nordli gained his 
ascendancy in the party through his ef- 
ctiveness as its floor leader in the 
Storting. Tall and somewhat gangling, 
slow-spoken with a ready smile and a 
ful manner of weighing what he says, 
Nordli is of the postwar generation of 
è party’s leadership. He believes that 
the extreme leftist group’s popularity, 
which cost the Labor party so heavily in 

















































shape party policy to make a greater ap- 
peal to the new affluent class. Bratteli felt 
the same, but he also sensed that the 
younger generation of the party lead- 
ership would be better placed to chart 
the new. course. 

-Nordli made few changes in the Brat- 
li Cabinet when he took over in Janu- 
ry, and he has until September 1977, 
hen the next regular parliamentary 
tions. are. held, to work for a solid 
abor comeback at the polls. In addi- 
tion to offering a new leadership image 
for the party, he has two further advan- 
tages. First of all, whatever the prob- 
lems Labor has been having in. the loss 
of its dominance, the four rightist par- 
ties that formed a coalition government 
“from 1965 to 1970, and again in 1972 
for a year after the Common Market 
referendum; remain ‘diffuse and ineffec- 
tual, a weak opposition when. it comes 
to picking up political opportunities. 
There is a lot of informal talk among 
the parties about possible coalition poli- 
es, but so far nothing has come of it. 
The Labor party therefore remains the 
only really solid political force in the 
country. 

Nordli’s. greatest advantage, of course, 
is North Sea oil. It gives. him ‘room for 
economic maneuvering, and in the 
ring, after only three months in of- 
fice, he made his first move. He com- 
pleted a deal with the trade unions, 
farmers, and employers~a step typical 
of the way in which Norway manages 
its economy—which combines tax relief 
and social security improvements with 
wage restraint. The overall aim of the 
deal will be to give wage-earners an in- 
crease of about 3 percent in disposable 
income this year and again in 1977; at 
the same time, it ought to cut the in- 
flation rate back to 9 percent. In return 


a. 





1973, has now faded, and he is certain to ` 


for wage restraints on the part of the should not be difficult for a Labor gov- 


trade unions, the government will cut 


income taxes, reduce the social security 


contributions of both empleyers and 
employees. Increase social security al- 
lowances for children, and improve old- 
age pensions. Finally, a special alloca- 
tion of about $40 million will be set 
aside for increased food subsidies, 
which will hold down food prices while 
at the same time paying the farmers 
more for their products. 

A constant concern of all Norwegian 
governmenis is sustaining the country’s 
farming population—not merely for eco- 
nomic or political reasons but also to 
maintain an equitable distribution. of 
population in this thinly populated 
land. Norway worries constantly about 
the drift to the cities and strives in. par- 
ticular to make life as economically at- 
tractive as possible, with tax breaks and 
other incentives, for people in such 
areas as the towns and farms north of 
the Arctic Circle. 

Nordli has used this first ingection of 
the growing oil revenues primarily in 
support of well-tried, existing policies 
and programs. There will be no give- 
away or splurge with oil money in Nor- 
way; in faet the large foreign debt will 
take a good cut of the eamnings for 
some years to come. 

Norway is probably the most class- 
less, naturally social democratic country 
in Europe. When it gained its peaceful 
independence from the Swedish crown 
in 1905, there was no landed gentry, no 
royalty or aristocracy (in that year Nor- 
way’s first modern king, Haakon VII, a 
Danish prince, was invited by popular 
acclaim to ascend the throne} no con- 
centration of industrial wealth, and in- 
deed not much of an economy at all. It 
was a nation of farmers, seamen, and 
fishermen. Even today, except for its 
shipowners. who are determinedly unos- 
tentatious (and not doing all that well 
right now). Norway ‘still lacks an upper 
class. Distribution of wealth rather than 
concentration of wealth or acquisition 
of wealth has been the hallmark of 
Norway’s econemic development. Ev- 


erybody started at about the same eco- < 


nomic level and progressed uniformly. 
Today this means that most of the Nor- 
wegian city and town dwellers have tiny 
summer ccttages off in the rocky- hills 
overlooking a fjord, and almost cer- 
tainly a boat dewn below on the water. 
There is contentment without smugness, 
satisfaction without arrogance. 

Given the ecenomic outlook. and the 
kind of people Norwegians are, it 













ernment under Nordli to give a bigge: 
slice of the national cake to the center, 
without affronting the Left. Most prime 
ministers in Western Europe woul 
probably be glad to trade their o 
problems for those facing Nordli ‘and 
the Norwegians. 










~Don Cook 


GUATEMALA 


After the Terremoto 








Adobe dust is everywhere in San. 
Martin. It has been much the samë ini 
every town throughout the Guatemalan’ 
highlands since the terremoto—the earth- 
quake—struck on February 4. But. in 
San Martin the dust is so thick that tiny. 
Indian children walking through it leave. 
deep. footprints. The weeds and. ‘th 
bushes are brown with it. Chickens an 
pigs wander through the rubble cam» 
ouflaged, the same color as the crum- 
bled bricks... 

No one “escapes the dust. Those who. 
survived the collapse ‘of their homes 
now choke in the crushed adobe. The 
smallest breeze swirls. it into a dense 
haze that cuts the sunlight into dirty — 
yellow shafts. The dust collects in the. 
creases of the skin, cakes on the. lips, i 
the nose. It has a sweet taste and smell 
like talc. It is also quite deadly, con 
sisting largely of pumice that rasps’ 
through the lungs with each breath. The. 
Indians tie bandannas tightly around. 
their noses and mouths. A few even, — 
wear surgical masks, 
shield their babies, ca 
their backs wrapped, heads and all, in. 
their handwoven shawls. In the best of | 
times, a Guatemalan Indian child has _ 
less than a fifty-fifty ch f 2 
his first birthday; now the odds ‘are 
even worse. : 













































“Our greatest need” : 
thousand Guatemalans 


Twenty-five n 
died in the earthquake, 3000 of them in 
San Martin—one out of-every ten” 
people who lived in the town. It laste 
only thirty-nine seconds, “but it levele 
San Martin as effectively as if the town 
had been carpet-bombed: Not on 
house was still standing on “February. 5, 
not even one wall of a house. Every 
where only low mounds of rubble. re 
mained, and under them, 3000 bodies 
It took many days to find and bu 
them all. ; 

The earthquake set off landstias 
blocked the road through the 
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Inited States Steel asks a prominent American to speak o 




















“What makes America work?..technology 


successes. Even if we wanted societies can only exist in a 
by Jerome B. Wiesner, to, we could not reverse the state of dynamic equilibrium 
_ President, Massachusetts Institute forward thrust of the world.We that involves a continuing = 
of Technology have no choice but to continue adaptation both to the changing 
to try to improve it— and we man-made world and to nature. 
can— guided by our current This requires new organizationa 
More than any nation in appreciation of the potential forms, new knowledge, and new 
the world, the United States dangers as well as benefits of technologies. We need them __ 
has the opportunity to lead new technologies. now more than ever. 
mankind toward a life of greater Over the last half century, We must learn much more 


fulfillment. This opportunity vast man-made systems have about how to manage a 
is based on benefits from our completely alteredthe human technological society: how to . 
continuing advances in science relationship to the natural anticipate problems and to vlad 
and technology. It is significant world and even masked its for long-range needs, howto > 
that people everywhere look to dependence upon it. But thereis set realistic priorities, how to 
the United States to provide the no way for us to avoid being judge the feasibility of projects. 
science and technology which creatures of nature. So modern and develop essential technolo- 
they need as they, too, seek to 
improve their condition. 

Yet the survival of our own 
abundant society is being 
doubted by many thoughtful 
people who share a powerful 
concern, a reasonable appre- 
hension, about the impact of 

¿. technology. In this enormously 

complex world, each large-scale 
: technological advance has costs, 
: side effects often unanticipated. 
Solutions to these in turn 
frequently create new and more 
perplexing problems, and 
because the scale of everything 
involved grows all the while at 
an exponential rate it becomes 
: ¿© ever more difficult to modify 
the system. 

It is obvious that many of 
our problems— pollution of the 
environment, the dangers of 

| possible nuclear war or exhaus- 

tion of natural resources, 

especially energy—would not 
exist in a primitive society, but 
neither would our present levels 
of accomplishment and well- 
being. One of the greatest 
challenges facing Americans 
involves learning how to live 
with our own spectacular 























-and we need it more than ever.” 


gies to be availabl2 when 
needed, and how to redirect 
ongoing work as reeds and 
goals change. 
Such a formidable job is 
by no means beyond our 
abilities. To do it properly, to 
evolve a self-correcting system 
_ which will produce the more 
equitable and humane society 
which we all seek, however, will 
require taking ful advantage of 
the best of our incustrial, 
educational and governmental 
stitutions, interacting to 
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Research at US. Steel 


Learning to manage a 
technological society involves, 
among other things, the 
generation of realistic data that 
can be applied to the solution of 
existing and anticipated 
problems. One of the functions 
of the scientists and engineers 
at the U.S. Steel Research 
Laboratory is the development 
of such solutions within 
economic boundaries and a 
socially acceptable framework. 


In this MIT wind tunnel, 
a model of Battery Park City 


(now under construction in New York) 


is being tested. By anticipating the effect 


of wind, designers can create 
a more livable environment. 


For example, when it 
became apparent that supplies 
of high-grade iron ore, containing. 
about 62 per cent iron in the dry 
state, were not inexhaustible, 
research programs were estab- 
lished to develop methods for 
concentrating the much larger 
reserves of low-grade ores, some 
of which contain as little as 15 
per cent recoverable iron. These 
programs were highly successful. 

Similarly, the effects of the 
energy shortage, both short- 
term and long-term, have been 
studied and six programs in 
twenty-five plant locations 
have been implemented. 
Alternative sources of “clean” 
energy...ciean coke, coal gasifi- 
cation ana nuclear energy, are 
also being given serious con- 
sideration for future operations. 

Research programs of this 
nature will help to solve the 
problems that develop during 
the growth of our technological 
society. 

United States Steel, 

600 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15230 
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Were 
involved. 
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GUATEMALA 


vand cut off outside help. Several days 
assed before aid reached San Martin. 
_.When the relief teams arrived in the 
town, they expected io find devastation 
sand despair. Instead, they found devas- 
tation and the people already at work. 
Men were helping each other dig out. 
‘Their daughters worked next to them, 
arching the jumbled piles of adobe 
bricks for those that might be used 
again. Little boys trudged through the 
ust, carrying heavy bundies of dead- 
wood and corn cane in slings over their 
acks, They had scrounged what they 
¿could from the forest and fields and 
were bringing it home to be used for 
new walls. Their mothers were queued 
up waiting for water at the only stand- 
pipe still working in town, their jugs 
balanced on their heads. They needed 
the water for mixing adobe. 
The Guatemalan army put up a refu- 
gee camp which became: an instant 
ghost town, 900 tents in row after row, 
all standing empty. There weren't many 
in San Martin who considered them- 
selves refugees. Their houses were gone 
and, with them, all they had owned, but 
“they still had their land. They were re- 
building. Within days of the quake. 
itle huts sprang up in the ruins like 
mushrooms in the deeay of dead trees. 
~The shelters were simple—slapped to- 
_ gether from whatever a family could 
salvage—but they would serve even 
“when the rainy season began in late 
«May: They would de almost as well as 
the homes that were lost im the earth- 
quake. Indian houses are simple. with 
dirt floors, no windews, straw mats to 
sleep on. The makeshift huts were 
drafty but better ventilated than the 
houses they replaced. Without windows 
. or chimneys, a campesino house does 
not permit smoke from a cooking fire 
to escape. Soot bdlackens the walls of 
the house and the family’s lungs. 
> So the rebuilding of permanent 
homes could come later. Now there 
“were crops to get im. The earthquake 
chad come at harvest time. “We are a 
tural people,” Francisco Betzibal of the 
local ‘agricultural cooperative tried to 
-explain to the relef groups arriving 
swith one housing plan after another, 
‘and although housing may appear to 
you to be our greatest need, it really is 
not. This is the merth of the harvest. 
The cornis in, and now we are harvest- 
at, We must prepare the soil 
Itanthin 





we will be 
ve left for 


distract us from this wor 
hungry long after you 
home.” 

A Guatemalan campesino needs total 
concentration, all his ingenuity. to raise 
enough food for his family. The best 
land was long ago seized by the latifun- 
distos, the landowners on the great 
plantations of the lowlands and Pacific 
coast who grow coffee, bananas, and 
sugar. The Indians were forced into the 
mountains. They plant on slopes as 
steep as sixty-five degrees. Every year, 
there are Indians who fall to their death 
from the cornfields. 

At best, the average campesino earns 
$100 a year. Most of them must borrow 
money to buy food to supplement their 
crops. Brokers buy their 1OUs, then sell 
the campesinos’ labor to the plantation 
owners at a wage of a dollar a day. 
When the coffee harvest comes, entire 
highlands towns are emptied. Trucks ar- 
rive to carry the Indian men to the low- 
lands. Often their wives and their chil- 
dren go with them. extra hands to help 
work off the debt. The coffee harvesters 
live in open lean-tos. Their rations are 
very often minimal. Their drinking wa- 
ter sometimes comes from streams pol- 
luted by the poisons sprayed on crops. 
Many of them die each year, 

The people of San Martin are some- 
what better off. Their agricultural coop- 
erative is among the most successful of 
the score or so of co-ops in the country. 
It began when Oxfam, the relief and 
development agency founded in Britain, 
supplied a loan to purchase land. Then 
Oxfam funded a teaching program run 
by World Neighbors, a similar organiza- 
tion based in Oklahoma City. For 
about ten years, World Neighbors ex- 
perts have been working with the cam- 
pesinos, introducing more efficient agri- 
cultural techniques. As campesinos 
learn. they themselves become extension 
agents, passing their knowledge on to 
neighbors who in turn instruct still oth- 
ers. It has been progress. by ripple ef- 
fect. and somewhat slow. In ten years, 
only a few thousand families have been 
reached, but some of them have in- 
creased their crop yields as much as 
twenty-fold, and the rest have at least 
now farmed their way out of the end- 
less sweat-for-debt indenture system. 

More important, the agricultural 
progress has led to gains in self-con- 
fidence. so that when the earthquake 
came, the co-op members were ready to 
lead the recovery effort. They quickly 


devised their own plan, largely negating 
epend -on the charity of - 


need t 


outsiders. They bought emergency food 
stocks in pulk and sold them at jus' 
over cost. The money was then used ‘te 
write off the debts of the co-op me 
bers killed in the quake. and to estab: 
lish a revolving loan fund te buy tool: 
and supplies for rebuilding. Enoug 
cash was left over to buy food for thos 
who were unable to pay for it. 


Good neighbors 


A month after the quake. few cam 
pesinos felt a sense of urgency about th 
rebuilding: the temporary shelter: 
would do indefinitely. But all were de 
termined that when they rebuilt, n 
matter how long it took, they woul 
have houses that would stand at le: 
long enough for a family.to escape un 
harmed when the next ferremoto inevi 
tably came. i 

That is why, in early March, thi 
leaders of the co-op met with Frederic 
Cuny. Oxfam-America, the indepe 
dent, Bosten-based offspring of the Bri 
ish parent organization, had sent him t 
Guatemala to head its housing pro 
gram. Cury is a Texan, big, brawn 
bearded. & small-town good ol’ ba 
and brainy. His engineering schoo 
fieldwork became the emergency hous 
ing plan for Nigeria during the Biafr: 
civil war. That launched him into a ča: 
reer as a disaster relief specialist. With 
three colleagues, he had formed hi 












GUATEMALA 


wn company, Intertect, in Dallas, and 
circled the globe—to the Indian subcon- 
inent, Africa, Asia, the Mideast--going 
wherever nature or mankind had most 
ecently done its worst. Now he was 
working in the highlands towns, teach- 
ing. people how to build themselves 
homes that would offer relative safety 
from earthquakes. 
The-meeting in San Martin was held 
ina pine grove on a hill overlooking 
the town. The leaders of the co-op had 
‘ought with them the albaniles—the 
wn’s house carpenters and adobe ma- 
ons: They sat down on the grass, took 
their masks, and breathed deeply; 
e grove, with its trees as a shield, was 
he only place in San Martin where the 
r-was clean. Soon there were fifty 
sitting.in a circle, identical in their 
thin white cotton shirts and limp straw 
. luxuriating on the soft turf, their 
dusty boots stretched out in front of 
em. 
Cuny started the meeting. Even sit- 
e edown; he hulked over the cam- 
s “I want to begin by asking 
hat the people have been talking 
out, how they want to rebuild, and 
what.” People said that they were 
afraid’ of adobe now, that it crumbled 
00 quickly in the terremoto. They 
would like to rebuild with wood, but. 
someone pointed out, in Guatemala 
wood is scarce and expensive. Could 
hey rebuild safely with adobe? 
Cuny said they could, if they fol- 
owed a few simple rules: walls must be 
ow and thin, roofs must be light; doors 
and windows must be balanced opposite 
each other, never placed too close to 
corners; the house frame should be 
cross-braced, and the shape of the 
house must be square to distribute seis- 
mic forces equally. Cuny would teach 
he albaniles this way of building. The 
albaniles would then teach townsfolk, 
and as each villager learned, he would 
each still others. The new building 
methods could be passed along in the 
ame way, each-one teach-one, that the 
new. farming techniques had been 
pread in San Martin, but more quickly. 
“Sometimes it’s easier for people to 
understand things) when they actually 
see. them.” Cuny remarked. “Do you 
hink, maybe, we should build a model 
house?” There were nods all around the 
_eircle. Cuny had tossed the initiative 
back to the Indians and they had 









nee 





over where the model should be built. 

“It’s the only way.” says Mary 
McKay. Cuny’s translator (Cuny speaks 
only a basic Tex-Mex Spanish). “You've 
got to let people decide things for 
themselves. You can’t go in and say, 
‘Okay. people, kere’s what we’re gonna 
do.” Who's going to be bothered to do 
something some gringo tells them to 
do?” 

Mary and her husband, Paul, have 
been working with the people of San 
Martin fer over a decade. They both 
represent World Neighbors. and they 
see their nissiom as literally defined by 
the name of the organization—they try 
to help the way a neighbor would help 
someone living down the street. The 
problem is to know how much to help. 
The temptation for most Americans is 
to offer aid the way it might come from 
the rich folks up the block (which is, of 
course, what in global terms we are). 
When the neighbor’s house burns down, 
we want zo rebuild it all for him from 
the founcation up. The beneficiary of 
this charity would probably make cer- 
tain assumptions about rich people, pri- 
marily that if nis house burns down 
again, they will be there once more to 
help. He won't be likely, then, to buy 
any fire insurance: so, if it does happen 
again, this time he will really need help. 

That. in short, is what organizations 
like World Neighbors and Oxfam mean 
when they talk of tailoring programs to 
avoid the dependencies created in Third 
World communities by large-scale dis- 
aster aid Even more briefly, what 
they’re saying is that there can be too 
much of a good thing. 


Auctioning aid 


Frederick Shieck, the deputy director 
of the USAID mission in Guatemala, 
disagreed with this philosophy. He was 
also not convinced that housing was not 
the campesinos’ immediate priority, no 
matter what Indian spokesmen said. 
Shieck is a young Harvard Business 
School graduate, a pragmatist: “There 
are I don't know how many organiza- 
tions in this country trying to do hous- 
ing right now,” he said a month after 
the quake. “At least thirty architects are 
running around town with standard 
housing lans in their hip pockets. 
Some decisions must be made fast.” 

AID’s origina’ thought was to back 
CARE with $3 million in federal relief 
funds to help finance a program. under 
which CARE proposed to build 26,000 


permanen: houses. “Weve worked with 














CARE before,” said Shieck in some- 
thing of an understatement. CARE. has, 
in fact, teamed with AID. in so many 
projects around the world that the orga- 
nization is considered by many in the 
field to be quasi-governmental. 

In Guatemala, however, AID decided 
to try something new: steel roofing 
sheets, called lamina, supplied by the 
United States. would be channeled to 
disaster victims through their own rural 
cooperatives. The sleets would not be 
given away free—an AID-commissioned. > 
anthropological study warned against 
creating harmful dependencies—but 
rather sold at a third of the usual local: 
price. The money would. be collected by. | 
the co-ops and spent on community. 
projects. Working jointly. with the co- © 
ops-keeping the books, handling the: 
cash flow—would. be the voluntary”. 
agencies working in their areas, S 

Relief groups had come flooding into | 
the country after the quake in such 
great numbers that the Guatemalan |. 
government had to stage what field- 
workers refer to as “the auction.” Pieces 
of the disaster area were dealt out to 
the groups promising to do the most. 
One region, around San Martin Jilote- 
pequez. went to the Castillo Brothers, 
the nation’s largest brewers, who 
pledged to put their beer profits toward 
repairing the destruction. Oxfam and 
World Neighbors were assigned areas. 
Others went to such groups as Catholic 
Relief Services, the Mennonite Church, 
Save the Children, and of course the 
Salvation Army. which, in addition to 
establishing. a well-conceived construc- < 
tion program, was passing out cans of) 
peas, a novel addition to the diet of the ` 
average highlands Indian, if any could. 
have been persuaded to eat them. . 

CARE, it was expected, would be... 
getting the largest share though not the 
majority of AID funds. CARE was op- 
erating in more sectors of the disaster 
area than any other group. Bill Salas-is 
CARE’s country director in Guatemala. <. 
Shieck describes him as “something of 
a hustler.” perhaps because Salas began ` / 
his career as an advertising and public © 
relations executive for the Ford Motor” 
Company, and still has the PR man’s | 
touch. His. presentation explaining 
CARE’s operations in Guatemala’ is 
deftly illustrated with custom-made. 
charts and glossy photos and buttressed 
by enough statistics to choke a com- 
puter. The real show-stopper, though, is 
a big hand-colored drawing Salas brings 
out to demonstrate, step by stepy 
‘CARE will proceed in i 















































































typical ‘town, It is minutely detailed, 

ight down to litle blue CARE trucks 
rolling through village streets. 

-One senses from che presentation that 
Salas and CARE see the earthquake 
victims as welfare cases—poor people 
who must be raisec to normative stan- 
‘dards by whatever means are necessary. 
He is, in fact, employing- certain wel- 
fare-system. approaches. For example. 
“he has a plan to set ap day-care centers 
- fer children whose fathers’ died in ‘the 

‘quake and whose mothers must now 
-support their fam:hes themselves. Tradi- 
tionally, Indian women have relied on 
ctheir large extended families to watch 
cover their children. Salas is aware of 
that. He even concedes that the children 
“seem to thrive emetionally. (“I was in 
this country four years before I ever 
heard an Indian baby crying in public,” 
he said) and grow up with a strong 
sense of family unity. 

"There is the tradition of close-knit 
milies, yes.” he agrees. “But the time 
as come when we can take advantage 
f the quake to make an indentation in 

the lives of these people. You know, 
the Indians believe a woman’s main job 

at home. Now: Fm no women’s lib- 
ber, but . . .” He pauses, then picks up 
again. “To take a woman out of her 
home is very difficult here. What moti- 
yates. the Western. mind is not what 
motivates the Indiar.” 


Building a framework 


Housing is. Salas’ prime ‘concern at 
present. CARE plens to build 26,000 
houses in six months: Salas has already 
“chosen a design for a basic structure: 
“Some time ago, this Indian was given 
materials by us to build himself a 
“house,and later w2-went in and ana- 
‘lyzed it. Now. we're using the ideas he 
had, plus. of course, our own ideas of 
what we think woud be a quake-resis- 
tant structure.” The one house built by 
the one Indian will stand as the model 
for all the houses CARE. will build: 
“We had to standasdize. our plans in a 
hurry.” 
Salas is asked if people will be able 
to. modify the design of the homes 
being built for them. He smiles: “We're 
only “putting up the house posts. the 
-roof, and the framework. There will be 
plenty of opportunity for people to par- 
ticipate. They car participate when they 
fillin their walls.” The image suggested 
almost too. pat’ CARE imposing the 
framework, the peapie forced to fill in 


is too big to allow it to be held up by 
details.” Salas explains. “If the people 
lag behind, hold up the project, we may 
go in if we have to, dig the postholes 
ourselves, boom-boom-boom, and move 
on to the next town.” 

That is, more or less, how CARE op- 
erated in one highlands town, where a 
fieldworker brought in a bulldozer to 
clear away rubble. The townspeople ob- 
jected. The rubble included materials 
they wanted to salvage. The CARE 
man considered the objections and dis- 
missed them, calling in the local mili- 
tary to make sure that no one would in- 
terfere further. He was persuaded to 
withdraw only when he was told that 
the rubble might contain unlocated 
bodies. 

From the businesslike point of view 
that Salas favors, CARE’s approach 
seems quite efficient. By April the orga- 
nization had already put up 5000 
houses. Oxfam-World Neighbors, by 
comparison, had only started the first 
few ripples spreading in their each-one 
teach-one building program. But the 
comparison is not precise. While CARE 
is supplying houses, Oxfam and World 
Neighbors are providing an idea—that 
people, using their own resources, can 
do things for themselves. The long-run 
effect of Oxfam’s teachers training 
teachers who will train still others is in- 
calculable by a bottom-line approach. 
The old saying is the same in Guate- 
mala as it is in other cultures: If you 
give a man a fish, you give him dinner; 
if you teach him how to fish, you give 
him a livelihood. 

In San Martin, a week after the 
meeting in the pine grove, progress had 
already been made. Not far from the 
standpipe where the women draw their 
water, next to a slapped-together hut 
where a farmer was selling melons, was 


-a clear space in the rubble. Six deep 


holes had been dug in the plot. The 
wooden corner posts for the model 
house would go into them soon, and 
then the carpenters would nail up the 
framing, the special cross-bracing which 
people would see and use as their pat- 
tern for houses that would stand after 
the next ferremoto—houses they would 
build themselves. 
~GERRY NADEL 
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Judging Kissinger 
by Thomas Griffith 


teresting men are always complex. 
Simple people are more reliable, 
ore predictable in both the good and 
bad senses. Men without illusions, the 
complex ones, always calculate their in- 
rest, and cannot be counted upon un- 
less their own interest is served. But 
hen, as Henry Kissinger has remarked, 
‘Cathedrals were not built by saints.” 
issinger fascinates me; he is without 
illusions and no saint, but he has la- 
yored to build an edifice. He won’t be 
able to finish it, and may even be out 
of a job by the time you read this. I 
only hope that his career does not end 
with a bang and a whimper. As his 
time in office draws to its end, I try to 
sort out my own opinions about this 
complex fellow. 

He has latelv been beset by unfair 
charges against him by that foreign af- 
fairs illiterate Ronald Reagan, and by 
‘sabotage from White House advisers. 
«His response has been increased petu- 
lance, and a pessimism about his own 
circumstances which he translates into a 
“pessimism about the country. A 
rambled, melancholy scene: he will be 
lucky to get offstage with dignity and 
honor. One can disagree with his out- 
look and criticize his policies (as 1 do). 
yet consider him the most intelligent 
secretary of state we have had in at 
least half a century. It should be pos- 
sible to honor him while also thinking 
him now dispensable. 

Our foreign policy has traditionally 
een haphazard and given to fits and 
arts until the nation is roused to an- 
ger. Kissinger sought to ‘inject steady 
power and ‘careful preparation. For 
Russia he prescribed “penalties for ad- 
venturism and incentives for restraint.” 
How strange that he should now be 
axed with softness toward Russia! Kis- 


esnaar'c fate thie innnically haoine- to re. 


semble that of Dean Acheson: a dedi- 
cated cold warrior whose last days in 
office were bedeviled by Nixon’s ven- 
omous atiacks en Acheson’s Cowardly 
College of Communist Containment. To 
think of Kissinger as a palsy in negotia- 
tions with Moscew is to ignore his own 
scorn of people who are made grateful 
and relaxed by temporary moderations 
in Soviet behavier. 

Kissinger has never deviated from the 
proposition. laid down on the first page 


of his 1964 book on Metternich and 
Castlereagh. that “those ages which in 


retrospect seem most peaceful were 
least in search of peace... . Whenever 
peace--conceived as the avoidance of 
war—has been the primary objective of 
a power or a group of powers, the in- 
ternational system has beem at the 
mercy of the most ruthless member of 
the international community. Whenever 
the international order has acknowl- 
edged that certain principles could not 
be compromised even for the sake of 
peace, stability based on an equilibrium 
of forces was at least conceivatle.” 

That passage is a key to Henry Kis- 
singer. He belongs to the macho tradi- 
tion in fore:gn policy. We need, he once 
wrote, “a twentieth century equivalent of 
‘showing the flag.’ an ability to make our 
power felt quickly and decisiveiy.” He is 
an unabashed balance-of-power man 
who believes that “without the ultimate 
sanction of power, conciliation soon be- 
comes surrender.” 

Kissinger is a man fascimated by 
power, a student of it, a ruthless seeker 
of it, a respecter of others whe have it, 
a skilled waelder of it. and sometimes. 
alas, a mam intexicated by it. His love 
of the perquisites of power, the televi- 
sion camera’s attention, the leng black 
limos, the special plane, is so evident to 
everyone that im self-defense Kissinger 
can only wittily confess his weakness. 
He does not easily share power or give 
credit: a flattering courtier of those he 
serves, he is hell on the help. Demand- 
ing loyalty. intelligence, and long hours, 
but abrupt and dismissing of those who 
provide them, he has thus made unnec- 
essary enemies of many of them. He 
would not regard being a “nice man” as 
an essential qualification for his job. 
The press respects Kissinger (perhaps 
he respects its power). and considers 
him the ablest elucidator of policy in 
Washington: if only other Cabinet 
members could reason so well and 
would speak sc freely! He ss an in- 
fighter; he can be devious; there is 
onile Rut there i8 also achievement. 





Kk greatest triumph was the. 
opening to China, the most dra- 
matic shift in the balance of power >. 
since the Cold War began. The decision 

to elevate outcast, isolated China to the 
position of a makeweight against Russia 
was Nixons (perhaps suggested to him 
by De Gaulle). Kissinger brilliantly 
brought it off and has not since cheaply 
exploited it. has not sought to ex- 
acerbate the quarrel between the two 


communist countries or taken sides. co 


That is statesmanship. For a subtle dip- 
lomat like Kissinger, talking to Chou 
En-lai must have been Super Bowl. The 
Russians, whom Kissinger neither cares 
for nor admires, 
irony. Chou was wise, wily, witty: these 
two clever antagonists enjoyed one an- 
other; everything since has surely been if 
anticlimactic for Kissinger. ae 

His Middle East shuttle diplomacy. 
has not yet brought success, but those.” 
who denigrate the attempt should try to 
imagine what the Middle East would 
now be without it. What other diplomat 
could have made clear our dedication 
to Israel’s survival, while persuading 
Egypt to break with Russia and trust 
us? Yet the whole frantic exercise goes 
against Kissinger’s earlier harsh. criti- < 
cism of his predecessors for their plane- 
hopping diplomacy and their absorption. 
in every passing crisis: a secretary’s.job, 
he saw, was to stay home and render 
sage long-range counsel to his Presi- 
dent. Perhaps experience changed Kis- 
singer’s mind: more likely his Middle 
Eastern travels were also intended, i 
the demoralizing days of Watergate, to 
give Nixon (and the United States) a 
much needed foreign policy success, 

Lately Woodward and Bernstein have 
reported that Kissinger despised Nixon. 
] remember spending an hour with Kis- 
singer on the oceanside terrace of his 
quarters in San Clemente right after the 
invasion of Cambodia. Nixon’s dis- 
astrous, demagogic speech on Cambodia’... 
must have offended the fastidious Kis- 
singer, but unlike so many im govern- 
ment who seek to curry favor with jour- 
nalists by privately attacking the~boss, 
he said only, leaving me to draw the in- 
ference: “I will defend the policy” but ‘ 
not the speech.” 

Kissinger as well as Nixon must an= 
swer to history for the invasion of Cam- | 
bodia, for the Christmas bombing of | 
Hanoi, ‘and for the prolonged negotia- 
tions in which our side was not. always: 








are all iron and no 





as zealous. for a quick settlement as it 
made itself out-te be. Nixon feared the 
tight-wing. backlash at home for the 
peace he would have to make. Kissin- 
ugers motives may. have been in part 
professional, Some years back, after 
¿paying tribute to Mao’s patience and 
“rare psychological insight,” Kissinger 
the historian came to this conclusion 
‘about negotiations: “The side which is 
- willing te outwait its epponent—which 
is less. eager for a settlement—can tip 
_ the psychological. balance, whatever the 
outcome of the physical battle.” On 
‘Vietnam. did he follow this advice him- 
self? If so, Kissinger might say. as he 
once said about. a policy of Metter- 
nich’s, “Philosophers may quarrel with 
the moral stature of this policy, but 
statesmen can study it with profit.” qJ 
only know that in Vietnam thousands 
on both sides, and thousands innocently 
in the way. died during the protracted 
negotiating, while each side sought to 
psych the other. 


dealism is nota word that crops up 
often. in -Kissinger’s. writings. To 
him. it suggests. democracy’s:sentimental- 
ity, whick leads to impulsive crusades. 
-Kissinger’s pragmatism brought a 
“needed corrective to our foreign policy, 
v but it is too much a cold calculation of 
power and interest. In the. days of his 
greatest: prestige, when the leaders of 
ngress admired his skill unquestion- 
ingly, Kissinger could speak author- 
atively to authoritarians. That is the 
‘kind of ene-on-one diplomacy that ex- 
hilarates. Kissinger, and that he excels 
in, but itis not a normal or proper at- 
tribute of diplomacy in a democracy. I 
once heard Kissinger admiringly de- 
scribe President Assad of Syria as a real 
leader who did not. have to postpone 


answers until he talked to others. Kis- 


singer could -barely conceal his con- 
_ tempt for those European: diplomats 
¿who had to consult their cabinets or 
“their. diviced: parliaments before com- 
A mitting themselves. ‘Besides, ‘he ‘felt, al- 
‘lies are a hindrance to superpower di- 
x plomacy, and he kept them out of his 
act. He now finds his own congressional 
support eroded.. and lugubriously la- 
ments, as if it were a fatal flaw in de- 
mocracy, that Congress should have 

such power to check him. 
As he becomes a lame duck, the 
shortcomings of his methods and atti- 
des become mere apparent. Kissinger 
may not. have written off Eastern Eu- 
rope as 2 Russian sphere of influence, 
ifter time, as in his advice to 


Gerald Ford not to see Solzhenitsyn, he 


shows a reluctance to espouse moral is- 
sues that might jeopardize a negotia- 
tion. The man who succeeds Henry Kis- 
singer as secretary of state will find 
much of value to build upon, but. will, 
also have the chance to restore a moral 


context now largely lacking in our for- 


eign policy. The absence of this. moral 
context has confused many who once 
trusted us. 


Friends report that exhaustion with | 


office has led Kissinger to bouts of 
Spenglerian gloom about the decline: of 
the Western world. He underestimates 
our resilience and resources, and has 
never really appreciated the advantage 
of moral force on our side, morally 
used, Let there be thanks along with 
the goodbye. But with a new sécretary 
let there be a return of American values 
lately neglected. 
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MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 
IS OF VITAL CONCERN 
TO EVERYONE 
WHO LIVES HERE. 


In eur world today, an 
estimated one and a half million 
persons are victims of multiple 
sclerosis. MS is a mysterious, 
debilitating crippler, for which 
there is no Known cause or cure, 
that seemingly comes from 
nowhere to strike at young 
people in their prime years. 

There used to be no help. no 
hope. But through the efforts of 
the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society, and the contributions 
of caring people, a massive 
research program is under way. 
Many feel the answer is closer 
than ever before. And we can 
find it, with your help. A major 
health. problem, multiple 
sclerosis is one of the worst 
cripplers since polio, It should 
not exist in our world today. 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
257 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010 





ORTHWEST STORMS 


Sir: T read with great interest. the fine 
‘le on the Pacific Northwest in your 
April issue, by the very gifted Tom 
riffith. But.I was amazed to read in 
that piece about a “tempestuous falling- 
with the orchestra and trustees” that 
am ‘supposed to have had. If this were 
holly. accurate it would be difficult to 
explain the five-year contract I signed 
th the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, 
ee years of which are now coming 
p with my acting as principal guest 
nductor and musical adviser. 
May I say that I admire practically 
veryone on our Board of Trustees 
ormously and consider them to be 
my. personal friends. As for the orches- 
, having come out of the Toscanini 
orchestra myself, I have long been 
aware of how many dissidents there are 
in the ranks; today, of course, in all or- 
chestras, that number has grown tre- 
mendously. Suffice to say that the mem- 
bers of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, 
no matter what their feelings, play like 
professionals for me as well as for each 
guest conductor. 
i MILTON KATIMS 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sır: What good is it to live in “God’s 
Country,” the Pacific Northwest, if the 
rain never stops long enough and the 
ky never clears to view the sights? I 
lived in Portland, Oregon, for two years 


on would start and then continue its 
teady drizzle through the Fourth of 
July. The rest of the “summer” was fre- 
quently overcast and the average tem- 
erature was a roaring 72°. As evidence, 
ere is the standard Oregonian’s joke 
about Oregon: 
“What. are you planning to do this 
ummer?” 
“I don’t know. ] guess if it comes on 
Sunday, I'll go to the beach.” 
TRUDY ZELLER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL INTEREST 


Sir: Since you have allowed a pack of 
lobbyists (most of them not even prop- 
erly so identified) to tear to pieces the 
excellent article “Rip-off at the. Super- 
market” (March Atlantic), it is only fair 
that you let a plain housewife also put 
in a word, 

The very next day after I read thear- 
ticle, I picked up a can of salmon 
prominently displayed in a local super- 
market as “special” at the price of 
$1.29 and took it along to the normal 
canned fish: shelf. 

Sure enough—there, right next to the 
“special” ¢NoT so identified on that 
shelf) was an identical size can of a 
brand usually considered superior for a 
mere $1.09! 

So—here is to Mr. Gerald C. Higgins 
of Concord, Mass., who has “yet. to see 
a special that was not in the consumer’s 
favor.” 

As for Mr. Boynton, who “had sup- 
posed it was common knowledge that 
‘Special’ means “Today, | would specially 
like to sell some of these’” .. . that 
knowledge has rot yet penetrated either 
the supermarket racketeers’ con- 
sciousness or that of the buyers. Why 
else would supermarkets offer so-called 
“rain checks” in case they have run out 
of a “special”? The implication obvi- 
ously is that a “special” is something 
supposedly favoring the customer. If it 
is not, perhaps Mr. Boynton’s sugges- 
tion should be picked up by the law- 
makers and the term should be, out- 
lawed or is proper definition. posted 
conspicuously. 

“Rip-off at the Supermarket” is cer- 
tainly a fact of life that deserves full 
exposure. 

Canby WILLARDS 
Montreal, Canada 


Sir: I don knew if the published let- 
ters to the editer written in regard to 
John Keats's article were representative 


_of the letters received, but all butone- 


were critical of Mr. Keats’s article and 
the one favorable letter was one of only- 
two of the ten letters printed that could. 
be identified as having been written n by i 
women. ce 

The. vast majority of shoppers are fe- 
male, and as a Milwaukee housewife, I 
can verify some of Mr. Keats’s asser: 
tions from my own experience. The na. 
tional chain ‘supermarket that 1. have 
shopped most often was recently. 
charged by the State Bureau of Weights 
and Measures with short weighting their 
own house-brand packages of cheese: 
Almost every package tested was one to 
two ounces short of the weight marked. 

The same store had a “specia 
week-—three-pound bags. of white o: 
for 79¢. They made the mistake of di 
playing them within four feet of a bin 
of loose white onions which were priced 
at 19¢ per pound. 

The brand-name maple. syrup for 
which I had a store coupon allowing 
me 10¢ off of the regular price, stated 
on the coupon as $1.19, was marked up 
on the .shelves.to $1.35. The other’ 
brands of syrup, for which no store 
coupon had. been distributed, were all. 
marked with the regular $1.19 price.’ 

It’s fine for the men who. wrote to 
you to say that these practices are ille- 
gal or that they are the consumers’ own: 
fault, but. I'd like to see them’ stand in. 
the aisle of a crowded supermarket with 
a scale full. of cheese. in one hand andia 
stack of deceptive coupons in the other 
while debating the legality of this non- 
sense with the store manager. It may: 
make one feel better but it doesn’t put 
much food on.the family table for the’ 
time. and effort it costs, and’ it. doesn’t: 
stop: the store from ripping off custom- 
ers on. other products the followin; 
week. 

-The other competitive supermarkets 
in the area have overall higher prices 
and still employ some of the same prac- 
tices. can pay 1¢ to.27¢ more pet it 
and- resign tiyas toa S 





SiR: 


-shop with vigilant eyes. vengeant heart, 

sand consumer guide in claw. The cost 

of food wouldn be nearly so high if 

“the price marked on the product was 
-the only one we had to pay. 

Susan M. VANDENBERG 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


RABBIT REDUX 


I have read and reread Richard 
Rhodes’s “Letter from the Country” in 
the April issue. My head is absolutely 
spinning. Here we have a man, Gerry 
Beagles, whose precocity surpasses any- 
thing of which | have ever heard. At 
sixteen he was a professional rodeo per- 
former, a career that lasted a year and 
a half. Then he was in the Air Force 
for four years, having married at per- 
haps eighteen, maybe even seventeen, as 
at the age of nineteen he had a daughter 
old enough to appreciate rabbits. 

_ He was discharged from the Air | 
Force in his twenty-first year at the 
earliest. Then he got into the tire busi- 
- ness and later the rabbit business. Then 
“he lost all his assets through divorce. 
All that. must have taken some time- | 
let’s call it a couple of years. Now he’s 
twenty-three. 

Then, busted, he “kicked around” for 
a while and ended in Australia (no in- 

“-dication of how he paid for the air 
v ticket): 
2 Back: he comes to Galena, and in 

four or five years he has established a 
- business. raising, processing. and selling 
a minimum of 450,000 rabbits a month, 
as witness the statement, “His new pro- 
cessing plant generates 450,000 hides a 
month.” That happens to be more than 
dozens of Long Island cuck growers 
handle cooperatively in their processing 
plant in Riverhead. No one on Long Is- 
land has ever remotely approached rais- 
ing 5,400,000 ducks a year, and ducks 
are incomparably easier to raise than 
rabbits under any circumstances. (They 
think 150,000 is a lot, and not in cages 
~ either.) 

This wandering country boy suddenly 
woke up, secured millions of dollars in 
capital, and solved the protein shortage 
» Of the world plus reducing the price 

(cost) of vegetable nutrienis from $130 

to $35 a ton. Thas he has assured us of 

no world food shortage for an indefi- 
-nite future. 

And he did it all in four or five years 
and even then had time to teach In- 
dians how to tan hides! 

Henry T. BOURNE 
odstock, V. 





THE MOORE COUNTY JAIL is only one 


of the sights you'll see in Lynchburg, Tennessee. 


There's a lunchroom called The White Rabbit. 
that used to be a turn-of-the-century saloon. 
There’s a store where they sell walking-sticks, 
whittling kits and Tennessee hams. And 
naturally there’s Jack Daniel Distillery, 

where smooth-sippin’ 
Tennessee Whiskey is 
made. If you’re down this 
way, we hope you'll plan 
to spend time in all our 
nice places. Excepting, 

of course, the Moore 
County Jail. 


CHARCOAL. 
MELLOWED. 


ò 


DROP 
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BY DROP 


Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery. 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352: 


Placed inthe National Register of Historic Places by the United States Go! 





: In my “Letter from the Country” 
the April Atlantic 1 described the re- 
rkable entrepreneurial abilities of 
ne Gerry Beagles of Galena, Kansas, 
purveyor of rabbits to the Third World. 
regret to announce. that Beagles is not 
hat he appeared to be. At about the 
metime the story. appeared he was 
harged with ‘numerous violations of the 
ansas Consumer Protection Act, If the 
arges are sustained, he is likely to be 
joined from doing further business in 
ansas and required to make restitution 
hose whom he is alleged to have de- 
uded with his franchise rabbit-raising 


‘A story about Beagles had appeared 
ı the Kansas City Star some months 
nor’ to. my contacting him, and be- 
ause the Star reporter had visited 
eagles’ farm and endorsed his ambi- 
ons I felt confident in; interviewing 
im- by telephone. Obviously my con- 
dence was misplaced. 

-In-five years of magazine journalism I 
è never before been conned; I will 
my best to make sure I never am 

sain. I apologize to The Atlantic for 

y embarrassment | may have caused, 

to. Atlantic readers for sloppy re- 
orting. 

RICHARD RHODES 

Kansas City, Mo. 


RAVEL TIPS 


IR: Although I enjoyed many of 
askie Stinnett’s recommendations in 
The Fine Art of Travel” (May Atlan- 
c), I was disturbed by much of the ad- 
iċe. For example, he advises that win- 
ow seats be avoided. On daytime 
ights over land, however, even high- 

ng jets may afford marvelous per- 
pectives on urban and rural landscape 
orm, especially during climb-out and 

approach. 

Stinnett says too little about the im- 
lications of black-marketing one’s 
ioney. Selling your travelers’ checks or 
ash this way opens the door to possible 
trest (and perhaps rotting in a pigsty 
il) in many countries. More important, 

undermines the efforts of a nation to 
tablish its ‘currency on the world. mar- 
et. Black-marketing money is personal 
mperialism. 

Finally, the advice, “do things that 
ou have dreamed of but wouldn’t do 
t home” is abhorrent. Too many: trav- 
lers are plagued by the schizophrenia 

which creates a real, 
orld at home and a make-believe va- 


thing goes. - 


often repressive: 


There is ample evidence, especially in 
the underdeveloped countries, that. local 
people are neither socially willing nor 
economically able to provide the fan- 
tasy that many tourists demand. People 
who need “to escape” to do what they 
“wouldn't do at home” need to rethink 
their lives, or ai least vacation in their 
own country. 
ROBERT BRITTON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Caskie Stinnett replies: 

I am glad there are people who still 
ask for window seats: it frees up more 
aisle seats for those of us who find little 
interest in gazing at the top side of 
clouds. 

In the matter of changing money on 
foreign black markets, there is always a 
risk of jail, slight in some countries, 
quite real in others. My admonition to 
travelers to drop their umidity and do 
things they would not do at home is in 
my opinion the beginning of all travel 
wisdom. Travel can be exciting, but not 
for those who insist on transporting all 
of their paralyzing inhibitions with 
them. 


MALPRACTICE 


Sir: I read with interest the article 
“Malpractice” in the April issue of The 
Atlantic. Seme issues Henahan did not 
mention: 

Under the present system, over 50 to 
60 percent of the money awarded to a 
plaintiff who receives a favorable judg- 
ment in court goes to the legal profes- 
sion, i.e., plaintiffs and defendant’s at- 
torneys; approximately 25 percent goes 
to the insurance industry; and less than 
16 to 17 cents on the dollar goes to the 
injured patient. This system, it would 
seem, profits the legal industry first, the 
insurance mdusiry second, and the in- 
jured patient third. 

I feel that litigation is a social disease 
to be disccuraged, not encouraged, and 
I think it only fair that someone who 
casts a false charge, which is the case in 
the vast majority of all suits filed, 
should stand financially responsible for 
the harm caused. 

Perer McKinney, M.D. 
Chicago, Til. 


John F. Henahan replies: 

The statisties given by Dr. McKinney 
are very familiar to me, and perhaps 
they might form the basis for another 
article. However, they do not appear 


relevant to my thesis that the issue of 


malpractice itself is often overlooked 
the bout-of blame-fixing that has per 
meated-the discussion for the last year 
or so: 

I respect his conviction that “litiga 
ton- is a social. disease,” but I doubt: 
that there is much documentation for 
Dr. McKinney's statement that “some-. 
one... casts a false charge . . in the. 
vast majority of all suits filed.” In many 
cases the charge is withdrawn. when. the 
attorney. realizes that he does not have 
a case that will stand up in court. but 
that doesn’t necessarily mean. that he 
made a false charge originally. 


KEARNS ON LBJ- 


Sir: Doris Kearns’s article on LBJ 
(May Atlantic) refers to Johnson’s alma 
mater as San Marcos College and: also. 
as Southwestern. Texas State Teachers. 
College, To the. best ef my knowledge 
as an alumnus of Southwest Texas State’ 
University, its present name, both. of 
these titles are incorrect. 

Southwest Texas State. Normal School 
was established by the Twenty-Sixth 
Legislature in 1899 and opened. in 1903. 
In 1923 the name of the school’ y 
changed to Southwest Texas State 
Teachers’ College. In 1959 it w 
changed to Southwest Texas State:Col 
lege and in 1969 to its, present name 
Southwest Texas State University, I do 
not believe the school was ever named 
San Marcos College and certainly the 
word Southwestern is equally incorrect. 

Gary M. Boyp 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


WHO’S WHO 


Sir: Maybe I'm not subtle enough to = 
understand why the critic doubts. the © 
existence of Mr. Adolfo Bioy- -Casares H 
(SPLA.” Chronicles of Bustos Domecg; ~. 
April Atlantic). Perhaps because Mr. 
Jorge Luis Borges is a much more well- 
known name? es 
Anyhow, Mr. Bioy-Casares is an re E 
gentine writer, as Mr. 
should know, as Pm an Argentine 
woman who grew up hearing and read- 
ing about both of them. = 
Nora VIVIANA CALP: 

Quebec, Canada 


Phoebe-Lou Adams replies; 
I've met Borges, and he claims B-C is. 
real—which in fact I believe. But th 


nature of that book is such as to arous 
4 doubts about everything. Possibly: Be 
all ? 





Borges is. I 


“He was an incomparabl 
more gifted Ludwig II 
who constructed his 
Neuschwanstein inthe 
space of half a cubic foot’ 


Photo by David Gant 





“He was a grey whisper of a man, who lived for 54 years on Utopia Parkway 
in Queens, N.Y., an exile more singular than expatriation to Tahiti.” 










His name was Joseph Cornell, an 
immovably eccentrie and reclusive artist 
who spent his life creating exquisite col- | 
lages in little boxes. His name was f 
hardly known even in the art world. Yet 
in TIME Magazine’s Art section his life 
cand work become a kind of cerebral 
adventure. Which demonstrates another 


of TIME’s strengths: the humane and 
intelligent curiosity that animates and 
articulates its reportage. It’s the d 
ference between simply knowing about 
the unusual and unfamiliar, and being 
able to make it come alive. 

-You know what TIME does. And read 
a ing it every week reminds you how well 































































OF ALL THE THINKING ~ 
THAT WENT INTO VOLVO, THIS IS 
WHAT WE THOUGHT OF MOST. 


These days, you tind a lot of car: makers copying each other's. designs. 
/n building a Volve, were more influenced by yours. 











Man tokes in seven quarts of air per minute. 


Votvo's 12-cutlet ventilation ~ <= 
system keeps it N 
LË continuously fresh. yee 








Ona Volvo, the width of each front 
roof pillar is less than the normal 
Vi distance between human eyes. 

So eyes. see around it 





Human hand more. accurate than 
human foot Se Volvo puts headlight 


_ dimmer switch on steering 
column instead of floor. 









To protect your 
body, Volvo's body 
has crumple zones 
to. absorb impact 

- of collision before it 
= reaches passenger 
compartment 









| fo reduce muscle tension, 
Volvo's footrest keeps 
left foot on same 
plane as right. 














Bucket seats adjust SN 

m e&ght different directions “pressure on spinal 

to satisfy dimensional: disis than standing. 

requirements of 97% No N To relieve pressure, 

of adult population: ON, Volvo has adjustable 
VOEN A umbar support 

7* forsmall of back. 


f Sitting puts more 












Before the average driver can move his 
foot from the gas pedal to the brake in 

a panic situation, a car will travel 56 feet 
(at58m. ph.) So Volvo puts power disc 
brakes on four wheels, not just two: 






VOLVO. THE CAR FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK. 










; (376 Valve. of América Corporation 





HOW JIMMY CAR‘ ER DOES IT 










Nice guys may finish last, but a sweet- 

: talking candidate for President finished 

first in a key Democratic presidential 

primary this spring, knocking most of the 

original contenders out of the race. 

The Atlantic's Washington editor 

followed Jimmy Carter’s march through 

Pennsylvania, and witnessed a new kind of 
love story, as well as portents of trouble. 
















Getting to know you. 


“Where's he from, anyway?” 
“Georgia, I think. He’s the ex governor of Georgia. 
Or is it Alabama?” 
-conversation between two young y women in the lobby 
of the downtown Holidav Inn of Erie, Pennsylvania, as 
the-commotion subsides after Jimmy Carter and his 
substantial entourage have checked in. 


Ithough the Mason-Dixon Line forms the 
‘southern border of Pennsylvania, the 
: South seems far away to most Pennsylva- 
nians. It is where the soldiers came from who were 
decisively defeated at Gettysburg, the turning point 
the Civil War. And it is where many of the 









by Sanford J. Ungar 


blacks came from, during World War II and since, 
to settle in places like Philadelphia—once the “City 
of Brotherly Love,” now a cauldron seething with 
racial and social tensions. To citizens of the Key- 
stone State, the South is what lies between the — 
North and Miami, and it’s where the liberal kids 
went in the 1960s to help fight the civil rights bat- 
tles. The cuisine and the accent of southerners, 
their mannerisms and metaphors are as foreign in 
Harrisburg and Butler as these ‘of the French. 
There is a lurking suspicion that southern folks 
spend a lot of their time lying in bed or looking — 
for snakes. There is also a vague suspicion, and oc- 
casionally solid evidence to back it up, that when 
Pennsylvanians lose their jobs. it is because. the 
factories where they worked are moving south to 
find cheaper, non-union labor. (Henry Jackson tried 
to whip that suspicion into a campaign issue—to no 
avail.) l 

But it is Jimmy Carter’s view, as paraphrased by 
his wife, Rosalynn, that “the people are the same 
most everywhere y you go... they just make their 
living in different ways.” Their hostility and un- 
comfortableness can be dealt with. In Pennsylva- 
nia, as in New Hampshire or Iowa er Florida or 
Wisconsin, they are available to be approached, 
cajoled, persuaded, and—well, you know—sweet- 
talked in that nice southern way. Carter believes. 
that Pennsylvanians, like all other Americans, are 
fundamentally “filled with love.” That means they 
also are quite susceptible. to falling in love. This. 










































spring they did, with that man of the New South 
who, as he puts it, “intends” to be President. 

It was only at the last moment that Jimmy Car- 
ter, Henry “Scoop” Jackson of Washington, Morris 
Udall of Arizona, and the rest of the Democratic 
party discovered that the Pennsylvania primary 
would be important in 1976. That is not usually 
the case. Early filing and withdrawal dates gener- 
ally keep the ballot there cluttered and confusing, 
unaffected by the results elsewhere. And Pennsyl- 
vania is a difficult and expensive state in which to 
campaign. The people in the eastern third of the 
state consider the western third to be a part of the 
Midwest, and the people in the western third con- 
sider the eastern third to be in the orbit, if not the 
suburbs, of New York. In the middle and in vari- 
ous corners live some 3 million other people, a 
quarter of the state’s total population, who still 
make their livelihood from agriculture. Labor is 
very strong, but there are plenty of political 
anomalies: Pennsylvania went for Herbert Hoover 
in 1932, and even today, despite an enormous 
Democratic edge in registered voters. it is repre- 
sented by two Republicans in the United States 
Senate. This time around, Pennsylvania was ex- 
pected to help clarify the perplexing search for a 
Democratic nominee. 

Carter’s chairman for the state was Jack Sulli- 
van, a businessman from the Philadelphia suburb 
of Jenkintown and a political neophyte—in fact, a 
registered Republican who had signed up to help 
after receiving a routine solicitation letter that Car- 
ter sent to all of his classmates in the class of 1947 
at the U.S. Naval Academy in Annapolis. None of 
Pennsylvania’s recognized Democratic leaders were 
behind Carter until Mayor Pete Flaherty of Pitts- 
burgh, on his own initiative, contacted the cam- 
paign people in Atlanta. Flaherty got a call back 
from Carter, along with an invitation to meet the 
candidate in Rochester, New. York, and travel and 
talk with him for a day. An independent, some- 
what conservative, anti-machine type himself, 
Flaherty returned to Pittsburgh overflowing with 
love for Carter and committed to stump the state 
for him. That was a help, because although 
Flaherty had lost the 1974 Senate race to Republi- 
can incumbent Richard Schweiker, he had 70 per- 
cent statewide recognition and a wildly enthusiastic 
following among almost all of the twenty-nine dis- 
tinct ethnic groups in the city he had been govern- 
ing for seven years on a balanced budget. “I don’t 
ee a a a 
Sanford J. Ungar, a native of Wilkes-Barre, 


Pennsylvania, is the author of the recently published 
FBI: An Uncensored Look Behind the. Wallis. 











think the people want their congressmen running ~ 
the country,” Pete Flaherty remarked to this re- | 
porter as he scanned the field of alternatives to 

Carter; “and America isn’t looking for a liberal: 
President.” a 

But to put across a man who was virtually un- 
known and unrecognizable to the people of Penn- 
sylvania would take more than an old classmate, a 
big city mayor, and some good television spots. 
Carter was booked for eleven solid days of cam- . 
paigning, and his family was scheduled for appear- 
ances across the state—Rosalynn, sons Jack, Chip, 
and Jeff, their wives, and even one daughter-in- _ 
law’s mother. Before or after the candidate’s own — 
visits to an area, they would hit the surrounding o 
communities, speaking at luncheons, granting tele- 
vision, newspaper, and radio interviews, until it 
seemed as if Carter, or Carters, were everywhere. _ 
There are few news outlets in the state, including 
weekly papers and dawn-to-dusk radio stations, _ 
that made it through the month of April without 
being Carterized. 

The message was the simple, comforting one 
that had worked so well elsewhere: Jimmy Carter 
wasn't claiming to be better than everybody else, 
just one of us folks. One of the rare jokes in his 
repertoire, but one which usually gets a laugh, goes 
something like this: “I’m not saying I’m the best 
qualified person in this room to be President. 
Many of you out there might be able to do just as _ 
good a job as I can, or better... but I sure do 
thank y'all for not running this year. There are = 
enough candidates already.” Vote for me, he said, _ 
and we will restore to the presidency all that is 
“good and decent and honest and truthful and fair. 
and competent and compassionate” about the |. 
American people. “You don’t plot murder and To- 
don’t plot murder, so why should our government 
plot murder against some foreign leader?” No 
more Vietnams or Cambodias—wars that were de- 
cided upon. without consulting the people—no more 
Watergates, no more secrecy and cynicism in gov- 
ernment. The audiences don’t seem to worry about 
Carter’s. unbridled, unmitigated, intense, and 
enigmatic desire to become President, because that _ 
is not the prime message he is sending them inio 
public appearances. ana 








A view from Johnstown 


teve Wasylyshyn, a man of Ukrainian descent 
_-who works as a painter at the Bethlehem _ 
Steel mill, and. his friend Joe Porinshak, a 
Slovak who is retired from his job as a sign 
painter at the same mill, keep their distance from 






the crowd gathered on Central Square in Johns- 
town to meet Jimmy Carter. These steelworkers are 
resentful of the fuss that is being made, and would 
ike it to be understood by campaign reporters that 
$ visit is net the most important thing to 
appen here in a long time. Far from it. First of 
all, Johnstown, their city of 42,476 people, is a 
tty important place. It was the scene of the 
Johnstown Flood of May 1889, one of the worst in 
merican history, when the Conemaugh River 
broke through an earth dam and killed 2200 in- 
-stantly. Many luminaries—including actors James 
Stewart and Charles Bronson, steel executives 
Roger Blough and Lewis Foy, football star Jack 
‘Ham, and baseball pitchers Pete Vukavich and 
“Gene Pentz—came from the area. Gene Kelly once 
had a dance studio over on Main Street, where he 
taught ballet and tap dancing. And Paul Newman 
(a Udall supporter) happens to be in residence in 
Johnstown, making a movie about minor-league 
hockey with the help of the Johnstown Jets. Porin- 
shak, in fact, has been getting $2.30 an hour for 
going down to the War Memorial and the railroad 
ation to be an exira in the film. 
Wasylyshyn and Porimshak lean against a build- 
ing and grouse about Carter: “He looks too young 
.. Hes got too much glamour ... We want 
someone who looks like: a leader, and none of the 
Democrats running so far do ... He’s got too 
much teeth; he reminds me too much of Kennedy 
. . Instead of showing his teeth, he should be 
more serious . . . I read somewhere that he’s all 
shell and no peanut.” If the rank and file of the 
steelworkers had their way, says Wasylyshyn, they 
would choose “Hubert Humphreys.” Yet the two 
know enough about Carter to set straight a woman 
who thinks he is from North Carolina, and they 
have a vague notion that Carter understands that 
< you cannot simply do away with “relief” (welfare) 
-as some others naively believe. (After all, they rea- 
son, what would happen to all the people who are 
employed by the welfare system?) 
- -But in the crowd were Carter converts: One el- 
derly couple, reluctant to give their names, said 
they would not vete for anyone who was already 
part of the government in Washington; if they 
couldn’t have Carter, they would take either Ron- 
ald Reagan or George Wallace, in that order. A 
retired miner said that Carter could probably 
count on fifty votes from his family, because he is 
“just as good as anybody else”; but beyond that, 
< “he’s sociable, and he’s not hiding nothing.” There 
was also the usuai assortment of religious fanatics 
ho ‘show up at many Carter appearances, drawn 
by advance know edge of his religiosity, but then 


How Jimmy Carter Does It 


go away disappointed when the candidate won't 
promise to “put Jesus in the White House.” What 
Carter would promise, in a little speech delivered 
as he stood on a park bench, was that “when I’m 
elected President, you'll have a friend in the White 
House.” They seemed inclined to believe him. 


Helpers 


“It’s amazing, but there are still mostly nice 
people in this campaign. . . but the sharks are 
already circling around—the people without whom it 
is supposed to be impossible to have any kind of 
campaign.” 
—Patt Derian, Democratic national committeewoman 
from Mississippi, who became an early follower of 
Carter’s after a meeting with him in the Atlanta airport 
in the spring of 1975. 


ew members of Jimmy Carter’s inner circle 

are people with a national reputation, or in- 

deed much political experience at all, except 
that gained at Carter’s side during his term as gov- 
ernor of Georgia. (That doesn’t stop some of them 
from being manipulative—notably campaign man- - 
ager Hamilton Jordan, thirty-one, and press secre- 
tary Jody Powell, thirty-two.) Assistant press secre- 
tary Betty Rainwater joined Carter after a brief 
career as a singer. Carter’s ace “delegate coordina- 
or,” Rick Hutcheson, is only twenty-four and still 
officially on leave from his graduate work in politi- 
cal science at Berkeley. Jerry Rafshoon, forty-two, 
designer of Carters effective television com- 
mercials, is an Atlanta advertising man who. had 
the same job for Carter in the 1966 and 1970 
Georgia governorship races. Greg Schneiders, 
twenty-nine, who is almost always at Carter’s side 
and controls access to him nearly as tightly as 
H. R. Haldeman once did for Richard Nixon, had 
owned and sold two restaurants in Washington and 
was running a food service consulting business 
when he heard Carter speak for the first time 
while on vacation in the summer of 1975. He put 
food service on the shelf and came to work for 
Carter. 

Scott Douglass looks considerably older, but he 
is only eighteen and a high school graduate. He 
was a volunteer in Carter’s 1979 campaign as a ju- 
nior high school student in Gainesville, Georgia, - 
and kept in touch with the governor after he 
moved with his family to Virginia. Just out of high. 
school, he spent the summer of 1975 serving vol- 
untarily as Carter’s chauffeur and doing other odd 
jobs in New Hampshire; when the fall came, he 
decided he was having such a good time that he 















would postpone college, and he went on the paid 
campaign staff. In the Pennsylvania primary, 
Douglass did full-fledged advance work. 

Some staff workers, like David Dunn, twenty-six, 
on leave from his position as an assistant attorney 
general of Alabama, originally came on board for 
short-term stints with a simple, limited priority: 
to help Carter knock George Wallace out of con- 
tention and out of national politics. But, in Dunn’s 
case, Carter worked his famous charm on him and 
Dunn signed up to work long hours as a regional 
fund-raising director at very low pay. Dick Wein- 
stein, fifty years old, spending a sabbatical year 
from his law firm in Norwalk, Connecticut, walked 

-into a Carter office in West Palm Beach, Florida, 
during the primary campaign there. Asked what he 
could do to help, he replied, “I can think.” Before 
long, he showed up as national chairman of “Citi- 
zens for Carter.” 

But once the Carter juggernaut had begun roll- 
ing, more and more prominent figures seemed to 
be on hand: former Kennedy aide Ted Sorensen; 
William van den Heuvel, the New York society 
Democrat who had been close to Robert Kennedy 


_ and John Lindsay; young Senator Joseph Biden of 


Delaware; Frank Mankiewicz, the former cam- 
paign manager for George McGovern. There were 
hungry faces from the ranks of the once-promi- 
nent; among the election-night crowd at Carter 
headquarters in the Philadelphia Sheraton, for ex- 
ample, was Endicott “Chub” Peabody, former gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts and now a Washington 
lawyer eager to get back into the action. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr. was along for part of the ride. 


Soul politics 


immy Carter was exhausted by the time he ar- 

rived at a branch of the Carnegie Library in 

Pittsburgh for a hastily arranged early-evening 
session with black voters from a neglected corner 
of the city. It had been a long and taxing day— 
handshaking outside the Homestead Works of 
U. S. Steel beginning just after 6 aM., a trip deep 
into a coal mine at Finleyville, a speech to stu- 
dents at Duquesne University, a call-in radio talk 
show on WEEP. Arriving uncharacteristically early 
(Carter prides himself on sticking precisely to his 
schedule, never late, never early), he huddled in a 
back room with Congressman Andrew Young of 
Atlanta, Georgia State Representative Ben Brown, 
and other black advisers. Notably absent was Pete 
Flaherty, who, for all the affection he stirs in the 
hearts of other Pittsburghers, is not very popular 
with the city’s blacks. 





(Carter has a special relationship with, and pays 
a particular deference to, blacks. The previous > 
week, when three executives of the United Steel- — 
workers came to the Pittsburgh Hilton and wanted 
to interrupt a closed meeting he was having with 
thirty influential local blacks, even intimations of < 
precious labor support for his candidacy did not : 
cause Carter to risk offending the blacks. They said 
no, they did not want to let the white unionists 
into the meeting, and so Carter had his staff send _ 
the union politicos away with the promise that he- 
would call them when he had a chance.) a 

Young, Brown, and J. T. Thomas, defensive. 
back for the Pittsburgh Steelers, gave the candidate | 
rousing introductions and endorsements. The li- 
brary hall was barely two-thirds full, counting chil- © 
dren, even after an infusion of city sanitation: 
workers, but Carter put in his most heartfelt and 
spellbinding performance of the day. His sleeves 
rolled up, his eyes glazed over with fatigue, and © 
his trademark smile faded, he told of putting Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr.’s portrait into the Georgia 
State Capitol while he was governor, and of his: 
belief that “the best thing that ever happened to — 
the South is the passage of the civil rights acts i o 
They liberated whites as well as blacks.” He spoke — 
of his eight-year-old daughter, Amy, at public — 
school back home in Plains, where she has no idea 
{according to Carter) how many of the children in 
her class are black and how many white. And he 
apologized again for the “ethnic purity” line, say- 
ing those who know him well realize that he be- 
lieves that “not only do blacks have a right to 
equality, but blacks are equal.” Then came one of 
his flights of hyperbole, which few people other | 
than Jimmy Carter would get away with: “I would 
rather die than disappoint Andrew Young or Mar- 
tin Luther King, Sr. or Coleman Young.” 

Part of Carter’s appeal to black people obviously 
comes from his ability to understand and relate to | 
the way they see the world. He attributes some of ._ 
the excesses of the Vietnam War to racism: “We 
wouldn't have fire-bombed villages in England, — 
France, or Germany.” He recognizes blacks’ new _ 
interest in American foreign policy in Africa: “In. . 
Angola, we clung to the Portuguese to the last | 
moment . . . The Cuban government, on the other - 
hand, had learned the people’s language, formed. 
friendships, and studied: their politics . . . Our re- a 
action was to send in weapons and let the people. 
kill each other.” But Carter can also put a funny 
twist on a serious issue: “I think we can find a bet-. - 
ter ambassador to send to Africa than Shirley. 
Temple” (who has served in Ghana under Richard. 
Nixon and Gerald Ford) ; 






















After Carter concluded his speech to the black 
audience with ar appeal that they join his “fam- 
ily” and his “crusade” for the presidency, and an- 
swered: a few cuestions, there was a tense moment 
as a heavyset middle-aged man rose at the front of 
the room, blocking the candidate’s departure and 
emanding to be heard. He shouted about “token- 

Y and the fact that “People out here [in the 
black neighborhoods] are not given a chance.” 

“Suddenly the atmosphere was electric, and here 
and there came a shout of “A-men.” A woman in 
the rear of the reem strutted back and forth, wav- 
ing her scarf and interjecting her own shouts: 
“Now let’s talk about the real issues.” “Let’s make 
him answer the questions.” The chairman of the 
event looked frightened and tried to shut off this 
unscheduled. epilogue. But Carter stayed and lis- 

“tened cautiously, “Tm not in favor of tokenism ei- 

ther,” he said meekly. In a flash, it became clear 
that Carter’s incuisitor was on his side after all, 
and he thanked the man from Georgia for being 

“the only candidate to show his face in this neigh- 
borhood.” 

Carter smiled his smile, jumped off the stage 
and bounded ovt of the hall, shaking hands and 
hugging along the way. He felt good about this ap- 
pearance. His motorcade worked its way through 
a rainstorm and an electric power failure to the 

Pittsburgh airport. There were more votes to get 
before the day was done, across the state in Wilkes- 

- Barre. 


Is a fib a lie? 


any national reporters covering Carter 
probably are rougher on him than on 
M@. candicates who speak in the familiar 
Washington idicm. They catch his contradictions 
and his mincr outrages in circumstances where 
they might let. others’ slip by. Of course, Carter 
_ does set himself up for some of this scrutiny, with 
his assertions that he will never ever tell a lie or 
~ make a “misleading statement,” that he reads a 
chapter of the Bible in Spanish every night, or that 
he often makes as many as 120 long-distance 
phone calls a dey in search of support. One form 
of sport on his press bus is to hunt for little fibs 
and exaggerations: Was Carter really at the plant 
gate by daybrea<. or was it already light out when 
he left the hotel Were those actually tears in the 
workers’ eyes when they shook FDR Jr.’s hand, or 
was it drizzling” Were there 2000 black medical 
students in that audience when he delivered his 
speech on natiomal health insurance, or just a few 
hundred? 


Jimmy Certer in Pennsylvania 


Carter returns the favor by showing an unusu- 
ally detailed interest in the inner workings of the 
press, more so than any presidential candidate since 
John F. Kennedy. He is familiar with deadlines, 
and understands the difference between what will 
make news in a small town and what on the na- 


tional level. He has his own list of “enemies” in 
the press, believes that some of the negative arti- 
cles about him are motivated by pure. malicious- 
ness, and forgives very slowly, if ever, for any cov- 
erage that he considers unfair. 


No big shots 


he Muzak at the Berks County Municipal 
Airport was playing an instrumental version 
of “Pll Never Fall in Love Again’ as 
Jimmy Carter’s chartered United Airlines 727 jet 
appie from its forty~ “mile hop over the hills 








from Philadelphia for a two-and-a-half-hour visit 
to Reading. 

Carters political pollster Pat Caddell had ad- 
vised the campaign staff to hit as many small 
towns and rural areas as possible to help overcome 
the lead that organized labor and the prefessional 
politicians were expected to build up for Scoop 
Jackson in Philadelphia and other cities. Originally, 
Carter had been booked into Lancaster: but after 
Rosalynn Carter spent an infuriating six hours in 
that arch-Republican town and found only a hand- 
ful of Democrats to talk tọ, shë told Jimmy he 
could use his time more wisely elsewhere. So Car- 
ter gave his staff an unequivocal “no Lancaster” 
order, and they sent him instead to Reading, popu- 
lation 87,643, on the Democratic side of Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch country. 

The chief greeter on hand for the occasion was 
State Senator Mike O’Pake, a trim, thirty-six-year- 
old man with television makeup spread thickly on 
his upper lip. O’Pake had never met Jimmy Carter 
before, and did not really know that much about 
the candidate. He had been recruited to the cause 
eight days earlier when the Carter people came 
through looking for an independent-minded Demo- 
cratic politician who would fit the Carter mold. 
O’Pake was just right for the team, because he had 
defeated an older incumbent Democratic state sen- 
ator in the last election after only a few years in 
the state House of Representatives. 

With O’Pake were two farmers, Harold Burgert, 
a member of his agricultural advisory committee, 
and Warren Lamm, who had been christened just 
a few days earlier “Berks County coordinator” of 
the Carter campaign. Both of them, dressed in city 
clothes and speaking in an authentic Penmsylvania 
Dutch accent, told of their enthusiasm for Carter 
and their eagerness to be back in the Democratic 
mainstream after feeling alienated from George 
McGovern’s. candidacy in 1972 (“He was too lib- 
eral for the farmer”). Carter’s philosophy of gov- 
ernment, said Lamm, “is almost identical to my 
own: Everybody is entitled to a fair shake. No spe- 
cial interest groups.” 

Burgert and Lamm were pleased that Jimmy 
Carter was coming to Reading; his visit recalled 
for them the fact that President Kennedy had been 
there twice in his political career. Carter gave his 
stock stump speech in the chapel of Albright Col- 
lege, a small, Methodist-supported institution. 
“Weve lost. our vision of what the country ought 
to be,” he said, yet offered reassurance that “our 
economic system is still strong, our system of gov- 
ernment the best on earth.” Since the students 
were inclined to be suspicious of big-city bosses 








like Mayor Frank Rizzo of Philadelphia, they 
applauded Carter’s assertion that “I don’t depend 
on people like Rizzo to put me in office . . . I go 
right to the people.” A middle-class group like 
most of the audiences Carter addresses, they re- 
sponded when he said, “I don’t intend to be a big 
shot, even when I’m President” with applause, 
cheers, and whistles. Carter answered their ques- 
tions about religion (“I believe very strongly in the 
separation of church and state”), the Middle East 
(“I believe we have a commitment to preserve Is- _ 
rael’s right to exist”), jobs (“I know what it means 
to work for a living”), and the postal service (“I 
don’t know the answer”); but he evaded one about 
tax breaks for single people. And, anxious to dispel 
his image of being “vague on the issues,” he prom- 
ised that if his listeners wrote to him at “P.O. Box- 
1976—that’s this year—Atlanta, Georgia,” with their 
questions. on everything from amnesty and abor- 
tion to Korea and the Panama Canal, they would 
promptly receive detailed answers, position papers, 
and printed speeches in reply. 

Later, when the votes were counted in Berks 
County, Jimmy Carter had almost as many as 
Scoop Jackson and Mo Udall combined. 





A counter-organization 


“I’m an organization man. If I have to take 
Carter, FII take him, but I'll have to swallow 
hard. . . . He scares the hell out of me.” 
~Martin L. Murray, Democrat of Ashley, president 
pro tempore of the Pennsylvania State Senate, on 
the morning of the primary. 


he professional politicians take a dim view 


of Jimmy Carter, in part because he is an 
upstart who has not paid his dues. “Oh 
sure, he’s wearing well with certain people,” said 
John R- Torquatl, chairman of the Cambria 
County Democratic Committee for the last thirty- 
six years, national committeeman from the. state 
for ten, and a member of the governor’s cabinet 
twenty years ago; “but at the convention, you have 
different people.” He recalled his own role in 1952, 
when Estes Kefauver came to the convention in a 
strong position but the pros got together a late 
draft of Adlai Stevenson. Carter would be okay 
with Torquatl—in another four or eight years. 
Conventions? Jimmy Carter has been to only: 
one, in 1972. That was when, as governor of Geor: 
gia, he delivered the nominating speech for. Scoop 
Jackson; and since they have been slinging insults 
at each other, that, footnote to history is something 












of an embarrassment. Carter’s private explanation 
is that back in the early 1950s, when he was in the 
Navy bmarine program, he had known Jackson 
ongressman; more to the point, when 
with his political mentor Senator 
hortly before Russell’s death in 
o told him, “Keep your eye on 
eral.on civil rights, but he’s a 
“did more than that. He invited 
keynote speaker at the Georgia 
arty’s first Jefferson-Jackson Day 
s elected governor. One thing 
; e Carter (although he now says 
that he was a ady disgusted with Jackson’s ex- 
„ploitation of the busing issue back in 1972) eagerly 
accepted the chance to nominate Jackson: “I was 
= honored to make æ speech at all at a national con- 
” But tangs have changed. “As I’ve 
ore abcut Jadson], I don’t feel so close 
‘to him anymor&” Carter says cryptically. The 
change of heart seems to date roughly from the 
fall of 1972, wher Jimmy Carter decided he would 
like to try to beccme President himself. 





















hat age and decline had not already done 

to the dreary block of East Market Street 

in Wilkes-Barre between Washington 
Street and Penns™lvania Avenue was taken care of 
by the destructive flood caused by Hurricane 
-Agnes in 1972. Except for a refurbished City Hall, 
> the once-grand buildings now sit mostly empty, 
waiting their turn before the wrecking ball of rede- 
velopment. One storefront in the middle of the 
block enjoyed a brief revival for the month of 
April, however, when it was rented for $100, 
cleaned out, and converted into the Luzerne 
County Carter-for-President headquarters. There 
Tom Menino, who is a management specialist in 
the Massachusetts Department of Community Af- 
fairs and a crony of State Senator Joseph Timilty 
of Boston—an ardent Carter man—spent his vaca- 
. tion supervising 2 phone bank and other aspects of 
. a nuts-and-bolts campaign effort. Most of the vol- 
unteers working with him were veterans of other 
primary states and were well experienced at selling 
their man to stramgers. 

“They laughec when they sent us here,” said 
Kristina Kiehl, because the local Democratic ma- 
chine was strong:y behind Jackson, and Pat Cad- 
dell’s. surveys showed the northeastern corner of 
the state to be Carters weakest area after Phila- 
delphia. But the people had turned out to be 
tiendly and the turf fertile, so the task had be- 
¢ more fun than anticipated. The volunteers 






How Jimmy Carter Does It __ 


were intrigued to find that in this city man 







necticut, chuckled as she turned. her 
the telephone receiver and switched or 

















the polls. Southern accents were 
Barreans expected of these anyar 












the recent annals of American pe ic 
young people in Wilkes-Barre, made the 
during the week before the primary. They 
middle-aged “Georgians for Jimmy.” 
Frances Neel, grandparents of six and ov 
an air-conditioning business. in. Thomasville, Ge 
gia, the organizers of the group, had been ass 
to Scranton. (The Neels had also worked in’ New 
Hampshire, the Florida panhandle, North Caro- 
lina, and Wisconsin.) They came expecting to find 
a million people in Scranton, but had to settle for 
a community of just over 100,000 instead. So much 
the better. They organized the city into sections, 
canvassed door-to-door every day but Sunday 
(“Jimmy won’t let us work on Sunday, except at 
shopping centers”), and covered an estimated 7200 
homes. The only expenses paid out of campaign 
funds were for rental cars, and with airfare, hotel 
bills, gas for the cars, and other incidentals, the Neels’ 
cost for the week would come: to ‘well over. $500. 
Why did they do it? Because, they explain, they 
are proud of their native son and his performance 
as governor. (They first met him in his 1970. cam- 
paign, and Mr. Neel later served on Carter’s Geor- 
gia Board of Industry and Trade.) They see him as 
a fine example of the South, in contrast to George 
Wallace, whom they consider “a hate man.” And 
as lifelong Democrats, they consider a Carter nom- 
ination an opportunity for themselves and south- 
erners like them to return to the fold after voting 
for Richard Nixon in 1968 and 1972. l 
Jimmy Carter outpolled Scoop Jackson by 1200 
votes in Luzerne County (Wilkes-Barre) and by 
more than 7000 in Lackawanna County (Scranton). 


































Returns 






he Carter appeal took hold in Pennsylvania, 
and the strategy worked beyond even the 
candidate’s wildest expectations. Udall’s 
campaign failed to catch fire, and the Arizona con- 
gressman drew only 19 percent of the votes in the. 















presidential preference primary. Jackson’s coalition 
of labor and the bosses fell completely apart. In a 
last-minute desperation measure, he abandoned 
some of his own convention delegates and instead 
threw his support behind uncommitted delegate 
candidates who seemed more electable and were 
willing to promise privately to vote for him at the 
convention. That just left the voters more con- 
fused; Jackson got only 25 percent of the prefer- 
ence vote and a handful of delegates. 

Carter, on the other hand, drew 37 percent of 
the popular vote and won more than sixty dele- 
gates—a figure that was all the more astonishing 
because most of the Carter delegate candidates 
were political unknowns. The early filing date for 
the Pennsylvania primary had meant that Rick 
Hutcheson had to come through the state in Janu- 
ary, before Carter gained prestige from his crucial 
victories in Iowa and New Hampshire, and select 
Carter delegate slates from lists of campaign con- 
tributors and student volunteers. Even some of the 
uncommitted delegates chosen for the convention— 
including Mayor Pete Flaherty’s wife and former 
Senator Joseph S. Clark—were more or less openly 
for Carter. And back in the crowds that Carter 
drew in many parts of Pennsylvania were clusters 
of Republicans who said they were “just waiting” 
for their chance to support him in November. 

Pennsylvania primary day was April 27. When the 
returns were in, Scoop Jackson became the seventh 
Democratic contender to abandon this year’s race. 
And Hubert Humphrey, poised and ready to take 
one last fling at the presidency, thought again, 
choked back some tears, and got out of Jimmy 
Carter’s way. 


Trick? 


“You know, he looks like an older version of John 
F. Kennedy.” 
“Yeah, he does. I wonder if he has the same 
morals,” 
~exchange between two women who have just shaken 
hands with Jimmy Carter during his noontime walk 
through Market Square in Pittsburgh with 
Mayor Pete Flaherty. 


he mention of President Kennedy and the 
obvious parallels—some accidental but some, 

L surely, by design—are among the most strik- 
ing features of any time on the road with Jimmy 
Carter, Yet even the Kennedy myth is no longer 
intact. It is not enough to compare this candidate 





to Kennedy, and a good many of Carter’s listeners 
and observers come away uncertain about what kind 
of man he really is, what kind of President he would be. 

Carter says that he would appoint both blacks 
and women to his Cabinet and listen to them 
rather than treat them as tokens; he promises to 
have a high-level adviser on the needs and the 
problems of the elderly. During his first week in 
office, he claims, he would grant a blanket pardon 
(but not full amnesty) to all Vietnam War draft 
evaders and deserters, permitting them to come 
home without fear of punishment. He says he 
would establish a system of “zero-base budgeting” 
that would require every existing federal program 
to rejustify itself every year. 

But there are also portents of battles between. 
Congress and the executive more bitter even than 
those of recent years. Carter says he would de- 
mand that anybody running in November on a 
ticket with him—all Democratic congressional and 
senatorial candidates—support his as yet unspeci- 
fied proposals for a sweeping reorganization of the 
government, and then work with him to implement 
the program. “The Founding Fathers never in- 
tended that Congress would lead the country,” he 
says. “Only a President can do that.” If the re- 
marks of his staff at unguarded moments and some 
of his own lapses in public are taken seriously, 
there emerges a dark side to Carter’s loving per- 
sonality: he can come off as an angry, brittle, im- 
patient man. Private criticism, which contrasts so 
sharply to the popular adulation he has been re- 
ceiving, makes him pout and fume. 

Who are Jimmy Carter’s heroes and models? 
Harry S Truman was his favorite President, he told 
me, and was so years before. Truman came back 
into vogue among Democrats and Republicans’ 
alike: “He was humble and courageous . . . He had 
vision about the future—in handling Europe, the 
United States, Israel, and General MacArthur .. . 
He was meticulously honest and truthful; I. don’t 
believe he ever lied to the people ... and I’ve 
never had that feeling about any President since.” | 
But then the Kennedy name comes up again, this 
time raised by Carter himself. “I can see in retro- _ 
spect what President Kennedy meant to the de- 
prived people in this country and abroad ~ ~ He 
never really did that much for them, but. he made. 
them think he cared.” Lyndon Johnson did. far. 
more for people, Carter observes, but he failed to 
reach them as Kennedy had. — 

What was Kennedy’s trick? Carter pauses and _ 
stares blankly. “I don’t know. Maybe there was no ~ 
trick. Maybe he really cared about them.” LJ 
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New York’s Hotel des Artistes. Author and 
critic Wolff records perhaps the stranges 
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cember 10, 1929, a dificult time for 
Morgan, who was mobilizing a bank- 
ing pool to raise a quarter of a billion 
j dollars to support stock prices after the 
Great Crash. Matters of greater moment 
than the capricious rhythms of an outlaw 
nephew had claim to his attention. 

Harry had made the appointment to 
deliver a Christmas gift, an elegantly 
bound copy of his new book of poems, 
Sleeping Together. His uncle didn’t know 
what to make of the young man. It wasn’t 
enough that his nephew walked around the 
city like a dancing master, without a hat, 
with lacquered fingernails, wearing a black 
cloth flower in his buttonhole. It wasn’t enough 
that his wife had changed her name from 
Polly to Caresse. It wasn’t enough that he 
had taken a job with the Morgan bank in 
Paris and then neglected his work, and 
quit without so much as a by-your-leave. 
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Now he broke appointments. Mrs. Crosby insisted 
that it was not like him, not at all. Had he not 
won the punctuality prize at St. Mark’s School? 
Caresse insisted that there must be some proper 
explanation. But by six-fifteen there was no more 
to be said, so the ladies left the huge house on 
Madison Avenue and returned, bewildered and 
angry, to their rooms at the Savoy-Plaza Hotel. 

Harry had spent the morning looking at sculp- 
ture and buying steamship tickets for his return 
with Caresse three days later to France, where they 
lived. After an early lunch he showed up at the 
Hotel des Artistes, One West 67th Street. His 
friend Stanley Mortimer, a man of the world like 
Harry, a portrait painter, kept a duplex studio on 
the building’s ninth floor. He had given Harry a key 
because Harry wanted a place to meet with his girl- 
friend when she came down from Boston. 

Sometimes they would arrive at Mortimer’s sepa- 
rately. But today they arrived together. People said 
they looked like brother and sister, Harry and 
Josie, Henry Grew Crosby and Miss Josephine 
Rotch, both of Back Bay, Boston. Now she was 
Mrs. Albert (Rotch) Bigelow, had been married six 
months before to a Harvard hockey star in Old 
Lyme the morning of the Yale-Harvard boat races 
in nearby New London. Harry called her his Fire 
Princess. They both had beautiful skin, like parch- 
ment, skin that people noticed, and said they could 
see deep into. And they both had eyes sunk be- 
neath strong brows. Her mouth was sensuous, and 
her lips were full, and like hers his lips would 
quiver when he was excited, and like her he was 
frequently and easily excited. Harry was thirty-one, 
Josephine twenty-two. She wore her dark hair ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day, in a tight hel- 
met, just like Caresse’s. 

Mortimer was discreet: “When he popped in 
Tuesday with Miss Rotch—Harry always called her 
Miss Rotch in my presence—I knew he was going 
to ask me to leave. The two of them went up to 
the balcony. I was at my easel downstairs, working 
at a painting. They leaned over the balcony rail 
and kidded me.” 

Harry had a bottle of Scotch. Josephine was 
wearing an orchid. 

“Crosby gave me a signal and I got on my street 
clothes and went out.” 


aresse and Harry had lived in Paris since 
their marriage in 1922, but they returned 
to America from time to time, at first to 
please Harry’s mother, later to please themselves. 
Harry and Mrs. Crosby were uncommonly close: 








during 1927 alone they had exchanged a couple of 
hundred letters. And although she cautioned him ` 
from across the ocean- in Boston to live within. his 
considerable income, and urged him to govern his 
excesses, she nevertheless managed not to preach 
at him, so she maintained his affection and his 
trust. 

She had a fine and healthy crush on her son, 
but he was a mystery to her, and a trial. Their 
1929 reunion had not been satisfying: Harry and 
his father had quarreled again, and bitterly. Mr. 
Crosby, an investment banker, had not yet recov- 
ered from his son’s drunken cable from Paris a few 
months earlier: “PLEASE SELL $10,000 worTH OF 
STOCK—WE HAVE DECIDED TO LEAD A MAD AND EX- 
TRAVAGANT LIFE.” And when his parents had 
begged him to behave like a grown gentleman in- 
stead of some layabout Oriental prince, he had lec- 
tured them: “For the poet there is love and there 
is death and infinity and for other things to as- 
sume such vital importance is out of the question 
and that is why I refuse to take the question of 
money seriously.” 

Harry hated money (“Why in hell won’t they 
transact business with gold coins instead of with 
those filthy germ-ridden paper bills?”) and. he 
hated the getting of it. He overdrew his account at 
the State Street Trust, which was the equivalent in 


Boston of desecrating an altar. He and Caresse 


bought racehorses, gambled, and entertained on an 
imperial scale at their Paris apartment and nearby 
country place, where Douglas Fairbanks might be 
found playing donkey polo while a member of one 
royal family took a bath with a member of another 
royal family while D. H. Lawrence was busy 
breaking a recording of Bessie Smith’s “Empty Bed 
Blues” over his wife Frieda’s head. Just a little bit 
too much was just enough for Harry. 

He had had a hard war, of course; his parents 
realized there had been circumstances in exten- 
uation of his willfulness and excess. When he was _ 
still only nineteen, and six months out of boarding’ 
school, a shell had exploded near the ambulance 
he was driving at Verdun, and had blown it and ` 
Harry’s youth to junk. Harry had won the Croix 
de Guerre, and his mother and father could only 
guess at what it had cost him. But many of Harry’s 
friends had been through the fire with him, and 
they had come to grips: they wore hats when they 
walked about town, they understood propriety and 
responsibility, they worked for a living, or at least 
pretended to. Sometimes Harry’s rebellion against 
Boston (“Drearytown,” he called it, “The City of 
Dreadful Night”) seemed perverse. There was an. 
almost mathematical purity in his response to his. 



























family’s expectations of him: 180 degrees off 
course seemed always to be his setting. 

‘c Harry and Caresse had sailed from France on 
the Mauretania November 16. He was determined 
to return to Boston in time for the Harvard-Yale 
game a week later in Cambridge; he had enjoyed 
the game the year before. Perhaps not the game it- 
‘self—what did he care about football?—but the 
wildness of the occasion, its supercharged charac- 
ter, the drunkenness everywhere. He appreciated 
‘waste, and liked the casual way cars had been 
abandoned by thet owners in their haste to get to 
a party somewhere after the game, anywhere: New 
York or Long Island or Boston or Florida or Cali- 
fornia. Harry liked crowds, if they were wild 
enough. He. was himself reserved in his manner, 
but he cherished the irrational: noise, energy, dan- 
ger, especially danger. His favorite occasions dur- 
ing the past few years had been the hysterical re- 
ception at Le Bourget for Charles Lindbergh and 
the institutional carnality of the Four Arts student 
balls every June in Paris. 

Caresse had realized that her husband wasn’t 
‘ushing home merely to attend a football game. 
‘She knew what had seduced him back. But she 
‘didn’t argue with him; what was the point? When 
Harry wanted to co something, he did it: “No re- 
grets” was their motto. 

They had had a miserable crossing. A storm put 
them into New York a day late, and Constance 
had been along, Constance of the Golden Horse, 
Comtesse de Jumilhac, another Boston lady, one of 
Harry’s special giris. Caresse was falling out of pa- 
tience with Harry’s special girls, if the truth were 
told, but she understood that it was late in the day 
= to change their mutual regulations and, after all, 
she enjoyed her ewn courtiers. At least she was 
still Queen. When Harry wasn’t passing time dur- 
ing the gray, rough crossing playing baccarat with 
Constance, or receiving cryptic and conspiratorial 
= cables from Josephine, he was laboriously writing 
by hand a fair copy of Sleeping Together, his 
“dreams for Caresse.” This gift for his wife he had 
had bound by Gruel in Paris, in a fabrication of 
tose vellum, gold embossed. Harry’s taste was right 
on the money, always. 

_ The dreams were weird, not perhaps just the 
- words J. P. Morgan would have selected with his 
2: brandy to warm him in front of the library fire: 













































I have invited our httle seamstress to take her 
thread and needle: and sew our two mouths together 











< Geoffrey Wolff is the author of two novels, Bad Debts 
and The Sightseer. This article is adapted from Black 
‘un, soon to be alate 


‘The Man Who Fell in Love with Death 





. I have arranged with the co:ffeur for your hair 
to be made to grow into mine and my hair to grow 
into yours. I have persuaded (not without bribery) 
the world’s most famous Eskimo sealing-wax maker 
to perform the delicate operation of sealing us to- 
gether so that I am warm in. your depths, but 
though we hunt for him all night and though we 
hear various reports of his existence we can never.” 
find the young wizard who. is able so they say te 
graft the soul of a young girl io the soul of her: 
lover so that not even the sharp scissors of ihe : 
Fates can ever sever them apart. 






This dream from his new book was prophetic, 
for it showed that Harry finally understood what 
Caresse had only dimly guessed, that they cor 
cut off, one from the other, by even such cliché- . 
ridden hags as those “sharp scissors of the Fates.” | 
They had always liked to talk and write of their _ 
souls, and of their indivisibility. As far ba 
1921, when Caresse was Mrs. Richard Roger Pea 
body, and Harry was a student at Harvard, and 
they were in love but unable to marry, he had 
cooked up a brave, bizarre, absurd scheme t é 
cue them from their frustration. If Caresse 
get a divorce, he promised her, he’d take 



































so that we can go right to Heaven togeth 
we can die in each other’s arms and [| 
blame so you won’t have to worry, Dear. 

He had been writing seriously only si 
but he had already published ni 
printed by his own Black Sun Press i 
most writers, he liked best what he had written 
last: “Transit of Venus (for Josephine) Sleeping 
Together (for Caresse) these are the two books I 
have written which are damn good. The others can 
go to hell.” He had written this in his notebook a 
few days before he stood up his mother and his 
wife at his uncle’s house. It was true enough that 
one of his favorite poems admitted that Harry had 
never found the wizard who could graft his soul to 
hers, but Caresse at least had the consolation of 
knowing that her lover’s last words, more or less, 
belonged to her. 





























ike the poems in his previous volume, Transit of 
Venus, Harry and Josephine enacted their 

drama in short bursts, now self-consciously 

placid, now furious, always elliptical. Neither the 
poems nor the lovers took time for enjambement, 
the French word for run-over lines in poetry that 
translates “leg-over,” and suggests transition. The 
poems, like Harry’s and Josephine’s singular the- 
ater, are truncated: lines stick out, busted like 



















Harry Crosby in 1921 


twigs after a storm. T. S. Eliot wrote a preface for 
Transit of Venus, and after a windy exercise in 
good-mannered pleading for the poet’s right to fail, 
he confessed, “I am far from asserting . . . that I 
understand in the least what Crosby was up to.” 
One of the poems is clear enough: 

I wish to-night I were a cat 

That I might slink 

To where you sleep demurely 

(Sleeping above the brink of dream) 

And suck your breath 

Slowly and surely 

Into death. 


The morning of the Harvard-Yale game, No- 
vember 23, Harry and Josephine had managed to 
meet briefly, and ever since had been alternately 
loving and fighting. Josephine was quick to quarrel 


HRE 








with Harry, and violent in her emotions. She had a 
quick temper, and was jealous, and unlike Caresse 
she did not hesitate to tell Harry that his atten- 
tions to other women were intolerable. No sooner 
had the Mauretania docked in New York than 
Harry and Caresse had come up on the midnight 
train in the company of Constance, the Comtesse de 
Jumilhac, and Josephine had hand-delivered a letter 
to 95 Beacon Street, Harry’s parents’ big Georgian 
house at the corner of Arlington Street. 

Josephine had been educated at Bryn Mawr, 
where they taught a composed manner, smooth 
transitions, logical ordonnance. But her syntax in 
her letters, like her character, was all bounce and 
flesh, crazy. She jumped from a diatribe against 
countesses to a diatribe against her fellow matrons 
of Back Bay to a frenzied declaration of love. A ri- 
val for Harry’s affection had described her as a 
“strange wild girl who delighted in saying things to 
shock people.” So was Harry a strange wild man 
who delighted in shocking people. At home in 
Paris, according to a few outraged Bostonians, 
Harry had hung in his stairwell a skeleton, with a 
black condom for its tongue. 


arry could be a roughneck with Josephine. 

He was as tetchy as she was, and didn’t 

like to be circumscribed or ridden hard. 

But he was in her debt (she ran monstrous risks 
for him: shocking words were one thing, adultery 
was another) and she was forever calling in pay- 
ments from him. She wanted Harry to appreciate, 
again and again, what she was offering him, had 
been offering him since they first met two summers 
earlier in Venice. She wanted Harry to pay exclu- 
sive attention to her, within the limits of his obli- 
gations to his wife, and this he refused to do. She 
suffered the legendary torture on the mistress’ leg- 
endary hook: If he betrays his wife for me, he'll be- 
iray me for someone else. A sound hunch com- 
monly, but Harry’s ways were not common ways. 
She and Caresse were his princesses; or at the 
least, in the unreconstructed poetic vocabulary he 
sometimes abused, they were his royal concubines. 
But what sufficed for Caresse did not suffice for 
Josephine. Her appetite, like his, was cancerous. 
They drank too much together, and Harry taught 
her to use opium—“black idol” he called it. Harry 
had a name for every beloved thing beneath the 
sun, and he had more names for the sun than for 
anything else, for the sun was the sign of all he 
cherished. He was a wizard with figures, conceits, 
lists, correspondences. His hair was fine and. was 


















a light brown closely cropped. Sometimes he seemed 
not of this world at all. 

At the game, Harry was relaxed and happy. He 
lover the following day in Boston, and the 
er, and the day after that. Caresse left for 
ork when the game ended, and checked into 
the Savoy-Plaza, room 2702, and she wrote Harry, 
promising him that he’d relish the city if only he 
‘ould-come join her: 



























You will adore this room. Lying in bed I can 

watch the tugs nosing up the East River—see fly-like 

: men. against the skyline making towers of steel, and 
thrust through it all the most amazing phallic sky- 
scraper, very straight and proud. . . 

This is a marvelous city all energy and hardness 
and. keenness, but I like France best, but we must 
come here every year ... and after lunch Hart 
Crane and I have a rendez-vous under Brooklyn 

-Bridget MacLeish is in Conway but gets back 

Wednesday morning . . . I adore you my darling 
darling darling! I sleep with “Sleeping Together” 
but T want. quickly to sleep together with you. 





. That was good enough for Harry; it never re- 
uired much cf a trick to seduce him away from 
one princess to another, back and forth. He joined 
Caresse November 29: New York, he wrote, was a 
“madhouse,” and he approved of madhouses wher- 
ever he found them. His first night in room 2702 
he wrote run-on in his diary that he liked “living 
in one room more concentrated more for the poet 
and high up 27 stories and the round disc of the 
Sun miraculous place for the sun-death room of 
the rising sun.” 

But a couple of days later Harry and Josephine 
stole off together to Detroit, where they shared 
friends sympathetic to their unconventional court- 
ship. Detroit! What a setting for a poet to woo his 
Fire Princess. They went to a speakeasy and drank 
rum from teacups, not Harry’s style at all. They 
Stayed at the Book-Cadillac, and argued and wor- 
ried and dug at each other. And Harry, always the 
writer, scribbled some memorial lines in his note- 
book: l 











Princess Yes 

The Little Yes Princess 
Little Animal 

Little Yes 


They were back in New York December 6, 
“J sick as a cat from the opium.” Harry lay in bed 
with Caresse, staring out their window, recuper- 
ating, she thought. The next night Hart Crane 
gave them a party in Brooklyn. Crane liked the 
Crosbys, and he was greatly in their debt. They 
had known one another less than a year, but they 
became friends at once when Crane came to Paris 


The Man Who Fell in Love with Death 


and showed Harry his poems, the first of th 
Carib Isle.” “Hart what thunder and fire for t 
fast,” Harry wrote him, “By Christ when you 
something like that all the dust and- i 
and bric a brac are swept magnificently a 
one becomes clean like those ‘clean enami 
of death’ you talk about.” 
Harry was hospitable to his own | 
and never so much as for pecple he 
have been dusted oe genius: James 1o 
















prodding, on his mighty poem The Bric 
their Black Sun Press finally published aft 
teased piecemeal by them from Crane, wl 
suffered soldierlike his drunken and homos 
escapades. 















To his Brooklyn apartment, within clear 
The Bridge, Crane invited William Carl 
liams, e. e. cummings, Malcolm and Peggy 
the photographer Walker Evans, and | W 
Crane’s favorite sailors. The guests fell drun 
someone holding a pack of cards urged Harry 
select one, and he prophesied that he’d take the 
ace of hearts. He crossed himself, picked blind, 
and it was the ace of hearts. 

Crane was astounded, and chanted a line from 
one of Harry’s poems about the Nile: “Let the sun 
shine! And the sun shone!” Crane recognized the 
poet in his friend, who was his own man, who 
gambled, who was quick to choose and to act, who 
could never be argued from the course he had set- 
himself. And Caresse, quite a trick, was at the 
same time a grave lady and a free spirit. Before 
the party had wound down, Crane and the 
Crosbys decided they weren’t yet ready to say 
good-bye to one another, and Harry invited his 
host to join them for dinner and the theater three 
nights later. They would see the tour de force 
called Berkeley Square, a comedy about rein- 
carnation in which Leslie Howard returned from 
the dead to have a look at.a later generation. The 
play was a touch slick for Crane’s taste, but he ac- 
cepted the invitation. Harry’s mother was to be in 
New York, across the hall from room 2702, and 
despite Crane’s. eccentricities, maybe. because of 
them, Harry wanted her to meet his most recent 
enthusiasm. 





























































November 29 Mrs. Bigelow had written her 
lover telling him how much she missed him, and 
complaining about the bruises he had inflicted on 
her arm, telling him that her husband had been 
alarmed by them.and had tried to kiss them away 
when she told him she. had injured herself falling 
down. She wrote Harry that she was truly afraid of 
him for the first time. 

Usually Harry was a gentle friend and lover, but 
there had been some ugly episodes recently. One 
night in Paris he’d bitten the pale. aristocratic 
throat of a visiting cousin, had broken through her 
skin, too, right near the jugular. Ever since the war 
ended Harry’s childhood pals and St. Mark’s class- 
mates and Harvard clubmates had remarked that 
he was “queer,” by which they meant that he was 
peculiar, odd, uncommon. But Harry was not sim- 
ply an outlaw against Boston’s decorums. He had 
taken to rituals, pagan rites beyond the imagina- 
tion of his old friends. The year before. m Egypt, 
across from the Semiramis on the Nile. he had 
had a huge sun tattooed on his back. He worship- 
ped the sun, but preferred gray autumn to the 
summer. 


ho could unriddle him? Many people 

tried; he was a much talked about fellow, 

the hero of many scandals. Some said he 

was still shell-shocked, others that he was an in- 
corrigible show-off, others that booze and drugs 
were his undoing. Sometimes he drank alone, and 
one night at his country place, the mill in Erme- 
nonville where Jean-Jacques. Rousseau had once 
lived, and the alchemist Cagliostro, too. he 
knocked back a couple of bottles of champagne 
and then danced and shouted and branded himself 
with coals hot from the fire before passing out be- 
neath a zebra skin. His potential for violence was 
always evident, if usually controlled, and his obses- 
sion with suicide was so persistent that a friend re- 
marked that shaking his hand was like shaking the 
hand of a corpse. Another friend, a poet and no 
‘lover of convention, said that Harry’s force of 
character was so extraordinary that his companions 
were terrified to cross. him, not because he dis- 
“played his power, but because he manifestly had it. 
So Josephine was prudent to be “really afraid” 
of him, and especially now. He had been hitting 
remarkable highs and lows during the past few 
days. Perhaps it was the influence of New York, of 
the “madhouse.” Only the day before he was to 
take tea with his Uncle Jack Morgan, Harry had 
suggested to Caresse that they fly together through 


the window of room 2702. She wasn’t ready. Later, 





she said, as they had planned. from an airplane, 
above Paris. Not now. 


arry’s mother and Caresse had hurried back 

to the hotel from Morgan’s house. There 

had been no word from him, the clerk 
said. The ladies, distracted and alarmed, dressed 
for dinner and hoped that Harry would at least 
show sufficient courtesy to join them at the Caviar, 
where they were to dine. Hart Crane was already 
there when they arrived, and he was puzzled also, 
and worried. Harry’s mother kept the talk flowing; 
she was gracious, not one to buckle easily, or spoil 
a man’s meal by whining. Caresse could not. force 
herself to eat. Nothing like this had ever happened 
before. Harry went where he willed, when he 
willed, but he always warned Caresse what he was 
up to, at least in general terms; he wouldn’t worry 
her needlessly; even less would he act discour- 
teously to his mother. 

Caresse left the table after the first course to 
telephone Stanley Mortimer at his mother’s apart- 
ment. This was an imposition on him, of course, 
not at all in conformity with the rules of distance 
and propriety that she and Harry liked to play by... 
But she was recklessly upset, she wanted to know. 
what had become of her husband. So Mortimer — 
agreed, discreetly, to pop over to his studio and 
look around for Harry. 





hey were discovered in each other’s arms, 

lying in the bedroom upstairs off the bal- 

cony, beneath a silk coverlet and dressed 
except for their bare feet. Mortimer had reached 
his studio shortly after nine-thirty and tried the 
door: it was bolted from inside, and no one an- 
swered his knock. He called for the building’s su- 
perintendent, who broke in with a fire axe. Harry 
was gripping in his right hand a .25 caliber Bel- 
gian automatic. There was a bullet hole in his right 
temple, and a bullet hole in her left temple. His 
free arm had been wrapped languidly around her 
neck, and their left hands were clasped. They faced 
each other. She was wearing her orchid. 

Among his clothes police found the Cunard Line 
steamship tickets he had bought that morning for 
his return home with Caresse.. And, in cash, 
$523.75. And several artifacts fashioned from. the 
gold in which he had invested so heavily with his — 
metaphors. These objects were translated by the 
language of the death report into a “yellow metal 
chain containing I7 parts, one yellow metal letter 
A.” And, most resonant of all, they found Harry’s 

































































Caresse Crosby 


sun ring, which he had sworn to Caresse never to 
remove. This “yellow metal ring” was found on the 
bedroom floor, stomped flat. 

Police also found a telegram from Josephine, ad- 
dressed to him on the Mauretania: “CABLE GEORGE 
WHEN YOU ARRIVE AND WHERE I CAN TELEPHONE 
YOU IMMEDIATELY. I AM IMPATIENT.” In his pocket 
was another cable from another girl; it said simply 
“yes,” Harry’s favorite word. The police noticed, 
surely with dismay, that the toenails of Harry’s 
bare feet had been painted bright red. 

Caresse never went to Mortimer’s studio to wit- 
ness the carnage. Instead she telephoned Archibald 
MacLeish, who was in town from his Massachu- 
setts farm to pay his respects to his friends from 
Paris. She begged MacLeish to take charge, and he 
did. 













At the scene of death a detective told reporters 
that murder most foul had been committed, fol- 
lowed by suicide. Then the chief medical examiner 
announced that a suicide contract had been exe- 
cuted. The final and official case-closing judgment 
was a finding of homicide fellowed by suicide: 
newspapers quoted the deputy chief medical exam- 
iner, who conducted a postmortem examination, as 
having said that he inferred homicide from the po- 
sition of the bodies, “and the expression of smiling 
expectancy on the dead face of the beautiful young 
wife, indicating that she had gone to her ren- 
dezvous expecting a caress, not deadly bullets.” 
Everyone, however, agreed that Harry had let him- 
self live two hours longer than Josephine. Mac- 
Leish was amazed: Where had he traveled those 
two hours? What sights had he seen? 





hen Caresse posthumously published the 

final volumes of Harry’s diary, Shadows 

of the Sun, she bravely left almost every- 
thing in the record that had mattered to him: his 
many loves, her misadventures, their fights, his last 
deep dwelling in Josephine’s erratic moods and. 
hours. But she cheated too, just a little..By her 
published version, the last entry Harry made was. 
on December 9: “And again my invulnerability is — 
put to the test.” It sounds as though he went. forth 
to do battle as in a tournament of wills, his against 
Josephine’s, and was defeated and honorably died. 
There are in fact two entries in Harry’s hand fol- 
lowing the one Caresse printed. The last, banal 
enough, declares “there is only one happiness it is 
to love and be loved.” But this declaration rests on 
a killing assumption, his final entry but one: “One 
is not in love unless one desires to die with one’s 
beloved.” 

If Harry and Josephine had dreamt they would 
be married by blood, they could never have imag- 
ined to what degree the manner of their death 
would polarize the survivors who loved them. Al- 
bert Bigelow knew his wife had been murdered: 
“This man lured her to his apartment and mur- 
dered her. I don’t believe in any suicide pact no 
matter what the police or anybody else says, and I 
believe my wife to be the victim of a mad poet 
who turned murderer because he could not have 
the woman he wanted—and who was true to me.” 

Josephine’s friends supported the widower’s 
judgment. Why, hadn’t Mrs. Bigelow said to some 
of them, only a few weeks earler, that her married 
life was “terribly happy”? And hadn’t she been in 
high spirits that very morning when she left the 
Park Avenue apartment of Margaret Burgess, an 






















old school chum with whom she was staying? And 
why shouldn’t her spirits have been high? Hadn’t 
she made an enviable match with Albert Bigdow? 
He was handsome, and intelligent, and young, and 
enormously popular. Also, Mr. and Mrs. Burgess 
had planned a party in her honor for the very 
night she died, and she had seemed to look for- 
ward to it. Surely she would not, they thought, 
have selected the night of a party given in her 
honor to fulfill a suicide contract? 

On the other hand, one of Harry’s lady cousins 
thought he had been misled and ruined by Jose- 
phine: “She was always rather a bad egg areund 
Boston; she was always renowned for being fast. 
She led Bert a miserable life, and ther she met 
Harry. I think the Bigelow family felt rather badly 
when Bert married her, but I gather she had a 
good deal of sex appeal, as they say. She was 
really such a passing fancy.” 

One of Harry’s closest friends, Gretchen Powel, 
had had lunch with him the day of the blood- 
letting, and her recollection supports the nction 
that Josephine was merely “a passing fancy.” She 
recalls: “Harry said the Rotch girl was pestering 
him; he was exasperated; she had threatened to 
kill herself in the lobby of the Savoy-Plaza if he 
didn’t meet her at once. He agreed to see her, 
reluctantly.” 

No accurate likeness of Harry can permit him to 
be regarded as anyone’s innocent victim. Some of 
Harry’s extreme partisans, together with people 
whose recollection of the events have muddied 
over, permit themselves to believe that Josephine 
killed Harry, and then herself. Truth is, Harry had 
been searching for the lover who would die with 
him; in that sense, they killed each other, in accor- 
dance with their wishes. The raw conclusions of 
the autopsy nonetheless hold: Harry shot Jose- 
phine, and two hours later shot himself. The eve- 
ning before she died Josephine had delivered to 
the front desk of the Savoy-Plaza a rambling -col- 
lection of verses. Written on the envelope that en- 
closed the message to her husband (a meandering 
poem, “For Harry,” of thirty-six lines) is, in -Ca- 
resse’s handwriting, her note of explanation, a 
wrenching complaint: “This letter Josephine 
brought to Harry at the Savoy Plaza the night be- 
fore he died. She had not left town as she had 
promised to do.” 

The poem is an inventory of those objects and 
impulses which. Josephine believed that she shared 
with her lover. It is explicitly sensual, and invekes 
their mutual love of orchids, caviar, champagne, 
the number thirteen, and the color. black. It de- 
clares that they share a belief in the firal act of 








Van Gogh, and that together they worship the sun _ 
as a god, and that a child, Pamela, belongs to 
them. Its concluding line is unambiguous: “Death 
is our marriage.” 

What puzzled the police, and fueled the newspa- 
pers to write follow-ups through the week, was the 
absence of a suicide note. The newspapers looked 
high and low, very low, for clues to what that 
damned note would have said had Harry only 
been thoughtful enough to write it. They tried dis- 
appointed love, with a boost from Stanley Morti- 
mer, who suggested that the couple had died of 
frustration, that Society, barring their divorces for 
the purpose of marrying each other, had killed 
them. He was off by a mile. Then the newspapers 
offered booze as a likely suspect, since it was 
known that Harry and Josephine had finished most 
of a bottle of Scotch together. (They never thought 
to headline drugs, though drugs wouldn’t have led 
them much further than love or hootch.) They sug- 
gested that immoral times had killed the couple, 
that European influences had pulled the trigger 
twice. (“Mr. Crosby, who had lived several years in 
Paris, held suicide preferable to life in America.”) 
The New York Daily News put its theoreticians to 
work and reached a novel conclusion regarding the 
cause of Josephine’s death, as seen in the headline: 


“POEMS OF PASSION CLEW IN DouBLE DEATH” 


The New York Daily Mirror, the better to solve 
the mystery of the gunshots, consulted authorities 
on aberration: “Profoundly moved by the double. | 
tragedy which carried the Byronic Harry Crosby, 
society esthete and Great Lover, to his death... | 
psychologists yesterday [December 11] probed fur- `.. 
ther into the young man’s writing, seeking there 
seme new reason for the rash adventure.” 

They were getting warm. Harry’s writing was no 
more nor less than a prolonged suicide note; he 
had many times, and in every imaginable manner, 
composed its thesis: “Death is the hand that opens 
the door to our cage the home we instinctively fly 
o.” Death was a 
where nothing was amiss.” By his writings he in- 
structed himself in it, arranged its form, provided 
for himself the whip to lash him home. It inspired 
him, literally: it breathed life into him. Death was 
a goal he ran toward full tilt. He was a poet of fi- 
nal stanzas, so he liked to believe, and that last 
shot was no more than a punctuation point, a dot 
smaller than his smallest fingernail, a hard period, 
full stop. Of course he would leave. no“ Vlar 
prosy, summary. note. 


Harry’s experience of art st_dan 





“Golden Future” and “a land © 


























risks and sensations, was deep. For the sake 
it was. his preposterous ambition to translate 





„alone among the outlaw artists of 
slated every aesthetic notion—so long 
ficiently wayward, outré, and violent— 
his heart he lived a killing meta- 






resse had promised each other that 
whichever of them survived would stand 
eathwatch over the other’s corpse till its soul was 
safely home. But when the moment came, Caresse 
wasn’t up to the bargain, and it fell to Archibald 
MacLeish to honor her oath: 
















As I sat there looking at his corpse, seating my- 
self where | wouldn’t have to see the horrible hole 
in back of his ear, I kept saying to him: you poor, 

- damned, dumb bastard. He was the most literary 

_ man I ever met, despite the fact that he'd not yet 
become what you'd call a Writer. I never met any- 

: one who. was so imbued with literature; he was 

drowned in it. I think Pm close to deciding litera- 

ture is the one thing never to be taken seriously. (1 

take poetry seriously.) Harry took it literally. That’s 

what made me so damned mad at him. 

















. But literature—art—like Josephine, was only his 
accomplice in murder. Death had been his master 
long before he began to write, even before he be- 
- gan much to read. He loved death. And during 
those two hours alone with his still lover and him- 
self and his odd, familiar friend, Harry must have 
studied the dead girl, trying to find in her smile 
some clue to where he was about to take himself. 
A clerk at the Savoy-Plaza believed he saw Harry 
wandering in the lobby while his mother and wife 
were at tea with J. P. Morgan, just after he had 
fired. the first shot. More likely the clerk had seen 
a phantom; more likely Harry simply lay beside 
Josephine trying to unriddle himself, so that he 
would finally know, before he finally left, where he 
had been. 

His first thoughts of suicide must have come to 
-him during the war. He had learned in France to 
‘subdue his terror, and saw at first hand that death, 

s he had been taught by funeral-loving Boston 











The Man Who Fell in Love with Death _ 





and a pious mother, was both an occasion for cele- 
bration and a reunion with one’s kinsmen already 
dead. Harry believed as a child in a life after 
death, and he believed as a man of thirty-one, 
about to shoot Josephine and himself, in a life af- 
ter death; moreover, a better life than any earth 
could afford. Nothing else can explain his joyous: 
anticipation of his death with Caresse. As far back 
as 1921 he invited that death, self-imposed, for her 
and for himself. Nothing could be more astonish- — 
ingly natural, or boyish, than the sentence dropped... 
in the midst of a forty-page letter of love to Ca- — 
resse: “. . . If by any chance I should die or be — 
killed (I promise you never to kill myself. unless 
you die or unless I kill us both together) I hope ~ 
you'll end your life and come to me right amiy so 
we can be together as One in Heaven.” : 
He was at Harvard when he wrote that, but he. 
meant it, and meant to live by it. Later, Heaven — 
would be translated into the Sun, but the charact 
of his sweet eternity never changed. Three years — 
later he reminded Caresse, as though she ee a 









































is the only nee worth tating, When I find 
am growing old, I shall kill myself.” The promise 
is commonplace, but was nonetheless persuasive to 
Harry. He determined to kill himself before he 
aged, and what Harry determined he enacted. For 
him it was only logical. 










n November 8, 1925, Harry—by God knows 
what persuasion—obliged Caresse to enter 
with him into a contract, which they 
signed together and which he thereafter carried 
with him always. The contract, written in ink on 
notepaper bearing the Crosby cross, is titled “Bur- 
ial Instructions of Harry and Caresse Crosby,” and 
it calls for their cremalion--together--foliowed by 
their burial—together—beneath a “strong, simple 
gravestone wrought of white marble.” It offers de- 
tailed instructions for their headstone inscription, 
and specifies burial in the Cimetière de l'Abbaye 
de Longchamp if possible, and at Manchester-by- 
the-Sea if not. Their intention is simply stated: 
“Having sworn a sacred pledge to die together 
which pledge we believe to be beautiful and true 
in sight of God. 
They had found the cemetery during a walk in 
the Bois de Boulogne at the close of 1923, and 












Harry had seen at once that it was for him, “a real 
burying place.” From that time forward he visited 
the place compulsively, became friendly with the 
groundskeepers, selected a headstone, and had it 
delivered to the cemetery. But while all this tran- 
- spired he began to write in his diary (and on odd 
scraps of paper and on his calling cards and in the 
‘margins of books) yet another instruction, and this 
also he carried in his billfold: 


Instructions to.be carried out at our death: 

We desire to be cremated together 

We desire that our ashes be mingled together 

We desire that our ashes be taken up in an 
aeroplane at Sunrise and scattered over New York. 


He was so beside himself with the idea of the dis- 
position of their bodies that he could not decide— 
an ass between two bundles of straw—which he 
most devoutly wished for, the burial near the Bois 
or an ash-fall over New York; the dive down or 
the flight up. 

Similarly, he was torn between methods of self- 
Slaughter at first, and could not fix for himself a 
satisfactory deathdate. In 1924 he thought he 
might kill himself at the Cimetière de Abbaye de 
Longchamp, in a gesture profoundly noble in its 
economy and fitness. But how? He collected meth- 
ods like a connoisseur; he clipped news stories 
about a woman who swallowed needles until she 
died, and about a man who had caused himself to 
be locked up in a cage for thirty minutes with 
lions, to whom he read his verses. (The lions were 
- pacific, or paralyzed with boredom.) Visiting Ve- 
suvius, Harry decided that suicide in the actual 
crater would not be possible, for one would be 
maimed before reaching the rim. In 1924 he set- 
tled on poison—laudanum—a gentle death. 

It never left his mind that Caresse should go 
with him, and he instructed himself, and her, in 
the custom of Hindu wives who, from time to time, 
throw themselves on their husbands’ funeral pyres. 
He noted with appreciation the case of a female 
lion who had pined away and died in the London 
Zoo when her mate had died before her. At the 
end: of 1928 he picked the means and the date: 
~ “The most simple Sun-Death is from an aeroplane 
over forest (31-10-42) down. down down down 
Bang! the body is dead—up up up up Bang! ! ! ! 
the Soul explodes into the Bed of Sun.” 

A pistol was always a serious rival to the plung- 
-ing airplane: it was easily available, conveniently 
: employed, and it made a loud bang. Harry had a 
fixation on Eliots: catch line from The HoHow Men 
about whimpers and bangs. He refused to be re- 
membered as a hollow man, and he hadn’t too 


firm a purchase on metaphor (or he considered a 
metaphor to be an evasion of responsibility, and 
beneath contempt), so he settled in the end for his 
little Belgian automatic, with the sun engraved 
upon it. It should not be imagined, however, that 
his back-and-forthing about the means he would 
use to kill himself was in any way agonized or 
painful. He loved it, and his diaries are at their 
most exuberant when he is about the business of 
studying the history of suicide, the physiology of 
suicide, the rationalization for suicide, Montaigne 
on suicide, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Freud, Bur- 
ton, Voltaire, anyone who shared his passion, his 
hobby. 

Indeed, it can be said that Harry was at his 
most healthy, at his least morbid, when he studied 
his forthcoming self-slaughter. He promised not to 
wait for miracles, but to run to meet them, to seize 
for himself a great adventure. He would create for 
himself a cosmos, and abandon it in his own good 
time. “Death: the hand that opens the door to our 
cage the home we instinctively fly to: the Sun.” He 
talked it over with friends he could respect, not as 
though he were sharing with them a dirty secret, 
but as though he were bringing them wonderful _ 
news about himself, about some unexpected _ 
bounty that had come his way. He talked to 
MacLeish, for instance: “I knew of his central 
commitment to dying while one was in the full of 
life, of choosing his own death. My impression was 
that it was all good fun, good décor, but not to be 
taken too seriously. My own conviction was that he ` 
wasn’t serious about it, till I found out the hard 
way that he was deadly serious about it.” __ 

He was more circumspect about his. corollary 
ambition, “to have influence strong enough to lead 
a band of followers into the Sun-Death.” Solitary 
suicide was no good by Harry’s lights: it might be 
misread. as a vulgar symptom, as the final con- 
vulsion of a man suffering terminal depression, ter- 
minal anxiety, terminal failure. To convert another 
to one’s faith: that was the point. To validate one’s 
faith, and enact it: Yes. O 














THE 
TATTOO 








by George Leonard 







‘social gatherings. where four-letter 
rds make not a ripple, a boldly tattooed 
forearm is still likely to evoke shudders 
and images of waterfront dives, motorcycle 
gangs, and prison mess halls. 





‘he automobile salesman. reaches across the 
desk for a file folder. The French cuff of an 
expensive shirt slides up. and the prospec- 
tive customer catches a glimpse of a tattoo on his 
wrist. The cusiomer looks away and the salesman 
quickly and skillfully conceals the tattoo, but the 
damage has been done. For the customer, every- 
„thing has changed; the carefully contrived gleam 
on the late-model cars suddenly seems less bright. 
“What kind of place is this?” he wonders. He looks 
around for familiar marks of respectability—certifi- 
cates with gold seals on the walls, the salesman’s 
tailored suit. On the surface everything seems to 
be okay, and yet he feels, though he might not put 
it. that way, a little dirty. He breathes deeply only 
< when he is out on the sidewalk again. 

Few of the old taboos are left to trouble the typ- 
„ically enlightened middle-class American; matters 
long hidden in dark corners of culture and psyche 

























control while “living in sin” is not only psychologi- 
cally healthy but ecologically praiseworthy. Abor- 
tion, homosexuality. and racial stereotyping make 
feat subjects for prime-time television. Full frontal 
in slick magazines clamors for our attention. 













have now emerged into high visibility. Using birth | 


And kinky sex. is discussed~-earnestly. ad nau- 
seam—on radio phone-i -in shows. But the art. of tai 
tooing remains in the shadows, shunned by: 
spectable folk, rarely mentioned in our litera 
At social gatherings where four-letter wo: 











motorcycle gangs, and prison mess halls. 

“You see some guy coming down the b 
a tattoo,” a corporation lawyer says, 
think, ‘What the hel!” Sete Aue 

“When I see a tattoo.” an early convert to the | 
women’s movement explains, “part of me says 
‘yuhk,’ and another part of me says ‘whoopee.’ ” 

A female tennis teacher, resplendent in a blue 
and gold sweat suit, expresses perhaps the majority 
middle-class view: “Tattooing? I’ve never given ita 
thought.” 


etting a tattoo is surprisingly quick and 

easy. One of the best places to observe 

the process is the San Francisco studio of 

Lyle Tuttle. A slim, muscular man of. forty-four, 
with long, graying sideburns, Tuttle is an advertise-. 
ment for his own line of work, being solidly tat- 
tooed from neck to. wrists and ankles. He is: prob- 
ably America’s premier tattoo artist. He is certainly 
the most widely publicized, his.art having been in- 
scribed on the skin of numerous rock musicians and © 
Hollywood stars, including the late Janis Joplin (a 
red heart on her breast) and Peter Fonda (a dolphin 
on his shoulder). 
Tuttle’s San Francisco studio (he has branches i in 
Los Angeles and ere) is situated next to th 




















Greyhound bus station, in a district of cheap ho- 
tels and racetrack touts. The visitor climbs a long 
flight of stairs to a brightly lit lobby, the walls of 
which are covered with numbered samples of 
Tuttle’s tattoo designs, his “flash.” Just off the 
lobby, behind a railing, is an area that has some- 
what the feeling of a barber shop, with chairs, mir- 
rors, a sterilizer for tattoo needles, and conta:ners 
of black, red, green, yellow, and blue India ink. 
Most of the tattooing is done there in the cpen, 
but two private rooms with padded benches are 
available for working on the less public parts of 
the body, and for extensive jobs which might take 
up to five hours at a crack. Pervading the entire 
studio is the sharp, aseptic smell of surgical soap. 

A hallway off the lobby leads to Lyle Tu:tle’s 
Tattoo Art Museum, open on Mondays, Wecnes- 
days, and Fridays from noon to six. Here the vis- 
itor may view, among other things, the “dash 
sheets” of well-known tattoo artists, designs from 
the Orient, a book of sketches of Boer War tat:oos, 
an old circus banner (circa 1900) advertising a tat- 
tooed lady, a male mannequin decorated in the 
tattoo style of a Samoan chieftain, a collectioa of 
antique tattooing instruments, and several pieces of 
human skin, carefully tanned to preserve the tat- 
toos for which the original owners of the skin were 
famous. 

The studio itself is open from noon until mid- 
night. (“We close before the bars close,” Tuttle ex- 
plains. “We’re artists, not violators. We never tat- 
too anyone who is drunk.”) During lunch hour, 
from noon until two, customers are often waiting 
in the lobby for their turn to be tattooed. Early 
evening brings another rush. On the average, ac- 
cording to Tuttle, some twenty-five people a day 
are tattooed. 

On a typical afternoon in midweek, the stud:o is 
presided over by a strongly built, no-nonsense man 
of thirty-seven who prefers to be known simply as 
Patrick, and who is introduced by Tuttle as “The 
Picture Machine.” Patrick misses nothing as people 
wander in and out of the lobby. Some come 
merely for a look at a tattoo parlor or to visit the 
museum. Some come for information about a tat- 
too they might get at a later date. Others arrive 
fully determined to be tattooed, but not without a 
measure of trepidation, a sense of the forbidding 
nature of the act they contemplate. 

A stocky youth who looks no older than eigh- 

teen falls in this last category. Glancing at the 
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flash, he walks up to Patrick and asks how much it 
will cost to have a tattoo in the form of a dollar 
sign. 

“That depends,” Patrick says, “on how big it is, 
how many colors you want, and where you want 
it.” There is a $5 sterilization fee, a $5 minimum 
for even the smallest design, $5 for each color 
used, and so on. The cheapest job, the youth dis- 
covers, will cost $15. The average customer pays 
$25 to $50 for a single tattoo. This news deals a 
blow to the young man’s determination. He tells 
Patrick he will have to think about it, and for sev- 
eral minutes he wanders around the lobby seem- 
ingly engrossed in the flash. 

Truly, it is a sight to dazzle the mind and eye— 
butterflies and dragons, multicolored suns and _ 
stars, coiling snakes and rearing stallions, military ` 
insignia and astrological signs. “Mother,” the single _ 
most popular theme for men getting their first tat- 
too, appears in several variations—the word on a 
scroll across a large red heart; a wreath of flowers 
enclosing a curious legend: 

THE SWEETES GIRL I EVER 
KISSED WAS ANOTHER 
MAN’S WIFE 
MY MOTHER a 

There are various religious motifs: madonnas, ` 
crosses, crucifixion scenes; the head of a suffering — 
Jesus. wearing a green crown of thorns super- 
imposed on a three-dimensional cross with a scroll 
bearing the words GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN. 
And there are nude and seminude women, with 
pneumatic breasts and buttocks, in provocative . 
poses: a long-haired brunette standing with one. 
knee resting on an outsized skull; another with a 
sailor cap and a wide-open navy pea coat; a slant- 
eyed nude holding a fan, her body entwined with 
an enormous serpent. A nude devil woman with 
red horns and a red heart on one buttock is pic- ` 
tured as flying, witch style, on her own tail, which 
is tipped by a large red arrowhead. 

And there are numerous skeletons and skulls, i 
guns and knives: a winged skeleton riding a moi- 
torcycle;. a knife inscribed. DEATH BEFORE DIS- 
HONOR; a red-eyed skull playing a flute; a skull 
pierced through by a dagger, below which a scroll 
proclaims, DUST BE MY DESTINY. : 

The longer a visitor looks at the flash, the more. 
deeply he is drawn into a world of sentimentality — 
and eroticism, defiance and death. In this world, 
the theme of inexorable loss and defeat is sounded 
again and again. There are dice, always showing 
three up; the number 13 in various formats; the a 
Confederate flag; the Black Rose of Death; a hand À 
holding a “Dear John” letter from. which has fallen 












Right: tattoo 
artist Lyle Tuttle; 
below: a variety of 
tattoos. 


























































a single large red tear. And there are many ver- 
sions of the archetypal tattoo chosen by innumer- 
able men to make public their melancholy self- 
-appraisal: BORN TO LOSE. 

~All of this, however, fails to sway the young 
_ man. His determination regained, he returns to the 
dollar sign, which is mot included in the flash. “I 
want this to be something very special,” he says as 
Patrick sketches several versions of the sign. He 
decides on a fat one outlined in black and filled in 
with green, to be tattooed on the right side of his 
chest, between breast and shoulder. “That’s going 
to cost you $25,” Patrick tells him. “If you wanted 
it on your arm or leg, then I could hold the part I 
was working on with my free hand and that would 
make it easier. Anywhere else, like your chest, it’s 
a minimum charge of $25.” 

<- Flushing slightly, the young man removes his 
shirt and takes a seat. Patrick sits facing him and 
begins by washing the area to be tattooed with a 
pale green solution of surgical soap. He then draws 
the design on his customer’s chest with a ball-point 
pen and has him check it in the mirror. He re- 
moves a needle assembly from the sterilizer and 
inserts it in an electrical “tattoo machine,” dips the 
point of the machine in black ink, turns on the 
current, and starts to work. 

There is a loud buzzing as the magnets on the 
machine impel the needle assembly sixty times a 
second. Since the assembly is tipped by six tiny 
needles, the young man’s skin is being punctured 
to a depth of between one thirty-second and one 
sixteenth of an inch 21,600 times a minute. The 
work goes swiftly. After a couple of minutes, the 
young man winces and looks down at his right 
hand. 

“What's the matter?” Patrick asks. 

“Nothing. My right hand is sweating. It hurts 
more than I expected.” 

“It won’t take long.” 

The outlines are laid down in less than three 
minutes. Patrick changes to a “shader” assembly 
tipped with eight tiny needles, dips it in green ink, 
and quickly finishes the job. The young man walks 
over to the mirror. Where the needles have pene- 
trated. the skin is raised in a slight welt. Outlined 
boldly in black, the green ink in the dollar sign 
has a bright silken luster. “Outrageous!” he says. 

Patrick places a sterile gauze pad over the tat- 
too, to be left there for two hours. Within a day, 
Patrick explains, a crust will form over the tattoo. 
After five to seven days, the crust will fall off. 

“Do you like it?” the young man is asked. 
“I love it.” 
Three women enter the lobby. They are sports- 

































































wear buyers from the Lake Tahoe area, in the city 
for a large boutique show, and they are in a fes- 
tive mood. Marsha, a tall, slim brunette in her 
twenties wearing thick glasses, was tattooed at 
Tuttle’s studio a year previously. Now she has 
brought her two friends. The three of them exam- 
ine the flash as if they were shopping for some 
particularly daring item of sportswear. Beth, an- 
other slim young woman with brown hair and a 
thin face, picks a small moon and two stars to be 
tattooed on her right hip. The three women follow 
Patrick into the back room. The buzz of the tattoo 
machine comes through the closed door. In a mat- 
ter of minutes, the three emerge. Beth’s eyes are 
glowing. The third member of the party, an attrac- 
“tive older woman with the weathered skin of one 
who has lived a great deal outdoors, is becoming 
hesitant. Beth and Marsha tease her into a choice: 
a small flower to be tattooed on her hip. 

As Beth and the older woman retire into the back 
room, Marsha remains in the lobby to discuss her tat- 
too. It is, she explains, a small multicolored butterfly 
tattooed “in front, just below my bikini line.” 

“Do you like it?” 

Marsha simply rolls her eyes, large and rather 
comical behind her glasses. 

“Why did you get it?” 

“Because it’s sensual.” She pauses. “Yeah, it’s 
been a lot of fun.” 

“Has it caused you any problems?” 

“No, because I don’t have to show it except 
when I want to, when the occasion arises. I've 
been tempted to get another one, maybe a red 
heart on my breast, like Janis Joplin. But that’s 
getting too common. Maybe on my ankle, a small 
red heart.” 

The buzzing behind the door stops. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, there is a whoop of joy. 

Marsha laughs. “Liberation,” she says. 


‘he only trouble is, a well-applied tattoo is 

quite permanent. Getting a tattoo, in fact, 

ranks among the few absolutely irreversible 
individual human acts. A tattoo can be covered up 
by another equally dark or darker tattoo; countless 
ex-sweethearts’ names now rest unseen beneath 
snarling black panthers or screaming eagles. But 
neither the various folk remedies (vinegar, stale 
urine, mother’s milk, garlic, pepper and lime, ex- 
_erement of pigeon) nor the best medical techniques 
(abrasion, chemicals, ‘surgery, even laser surgery) 
are entirely effective. Some trace of the tatteo, 
some scarring, some disfigurement is almost certain 
to remain. : i 








“The only way to get rid of a tattoo,” 
Tettle, “is to cut it off.” 

Unaware of this basic truth, many have tried to` 
ric themselves of their tattoos. The results are 
sometimes extremely unpleasant. Consider the case 
of a successful West Coast advertising executive 
named Hank, who joined the Air Force in 1950 at 
age eighteen. He was trained as an aerial gunner 
and was sent to Korea. At his West Coast port of 
embarkation, after a night of drinking, he and a 
friznd visited a tattoo parlor. Hank’s tattoo, his 
own name set next to Air Force wings, caused him 
ne trouble until after his discharge. With the help 
of the GI Bill, he was admitted to the University 
of California at Santa Barbara, where his values 
went through unexpected changes. The tattoo re- 
minded him-of where he had come from, what he 
had been. It was a mark of shame. 

in desperation, Hank submitted himself to the 
precess of abrasion, in which layers of skin are re- 
meved by means of a whirling disc of sandpaper. 
A severe infection followed the operation, leaving 
an ugly, lumpy scar that looked for all the world 
like the souvenir of a knife fight, yet another mark 
of shame. After graduation, Hank was admitted to 
Hervard Business School. The summer before his 
classes began, he had plastic surgery. The scar was- 
greatly reduced but not entirely obliterated. Now, 
meny years later, Hank can manage a rueful laugh” 
about the whole experience, but the subject is ob- 
vicusly a painful one. The power of the taboo re- 
meins. 

Twenty-three-year-old Andra, a slim, ethereal 
blend, had a somewhat similar experience. “When 
I was a teen-ager,” she explains, “I was into being 
way out. Pd had my ears pierced when I was | 
twelve, and then twice more. It drove my mother 
up the wall. I was into. psychedelics. I hung out 
with rock musicians and had long, bushy hair. I 
was into anything extreme.” When she was- nine- 
teen, Andra and a girlfriend went to Europe. “Tat- 
tocs were very popular there, especially in Amstereo 
dam and London. I saw people in London with ~ 
thi-d eyes tattooed on their foreheads. I began toy- 
ing with the idea then.” . 

Returning to San Francisco, Andra visited 
Tuitle’s studio and had a flower tattooed on her 
stomach. Six months later, she went back and had 
a butterfly tattooed on her right ankle. “Lyle 
Tu:tle was real nice to me. He explained it would: 
be forever, and I thought, ‘Well, of course it will 
be forever.” When I got my tattoos, I really liked 
them. When I started not liking them, I really 
didn’t like them. J really wanted them off.” 
Andra’s image of herself was changing. Jea 


says Lyle 









ng boots gave way to dresses and platform 
€ po. a sp as a ee teacher. 


srel be 7 no scar. I do them all the 

three times—abrasion. treatments. 

time was an absolute nightmare. The 
ne in and covered the wall and window 
. T guess so the skin and blood 

hem. Then the doctor came in 

coat and a visor and goggles to 

da disc on the end of some- 

s drill. When he started, I said, 


e infection that developed, Andra went back for 
ther abrasion treatment and finally, six weeks 
ater, for another..Now, five months after her first 
atment, Andra displays a darkly discolored 
blotch on her ankie, in which the outlines of a but- 
erfly are plainly visible. 


he desire to remove unwanted tattoos some- 


times leads to disastrous results, perhaps 
never more so than in a case cited by. Al- 
bert: Parry in his 1933 book, Tattoo: Secrets of a 
Strange Art as Practiced Among the Natives of the 


United States: 


On January 25, 1923, in Newark, New Jersey, one 
James Scanlon was arraigned before Police Judge 
Boettner on a charge of attempted suicide. Scanlon 
denied that he had wanted to end his life, explain- 
ing that on December 18 he had lain down beside a 

< track in the Pennsylvania Railroad yards with his 
left-arm extended over the rail until a passing lo- 

~ comotive amputated it. He had done this because 
he wanted to. get. rid of tattoo-decorations on. his 
arm. 


Parry generally attributes tattooing to sadomaso- 
chism with highly sexual overtones: “The very pro- 
_cess of tattooing B essentially sexual. There are the 
long, sharp needles. There is the liquid poured into 
the pricked skin. There are the two participants of 
the act, one active, the other passive. There is the 
curious marriage of pleasure and pain.” Parry 
points to the high incidence of tattooing among 
prostitutes, many of whom, he claims, are tattooed 

“on the most sensitive parts of the body, where the 
pain of the operation is excruciating.” 

Notwithstanding these Freudian interpretations, 


The Tattoo Taboo 


Parry agrees with the widely held view that the 
tattoo taboo is primarily religious in origin. Most 
of the world’s cultures have practiced the art. Once 
Christianity spread through Europe, however, tat- 
tooing was forbidden by the Church as a barbaric 
and profane attempt to improve upon God’s 
handiwork. Interest in the subject was rekindled 
during the age of exploration, when seamen re- 
turned to civilization with samples of the “savage 
art” on their own bodies. “It is significant.” Parry 
writes, “that taboo and tattoo are the only two 
Polynesian words that have wide usage in the 
English language, as well as in a number of other 
white men’s languages, and that both words were 
introduced at about the same time.” 

The association of tattooing with the seafaring 
life remains to this day. It also helps account for 
the tattoo fad that reached a peak among the 
English aristocracy and the American upper classes 
around the turn of the century. Members of the 
royal family (including George V, Edward VIII, 
and George VI) who were tattooed while serving 
in the Royal Navy set the style. English aristocrats 
were tattooed with their family coats of arms, the 
names and emblems of their exclusive clubs, or 


scenes of fox hunts in full cry. Rich men in Amer- 


ica followed suit with emblems of their sover- 

eignty—reproductions of money bills, or the three 
nude figures of Wealth, Industry, and Prosperity. 
Thus, high life and low life were joined to flout 
the taboo that continues to define, with the accu- 
racy of a surveyor’s transit, the precise boundaries 
of middle-class sensibility. 


he generational changes since World War II 

have indeed been dramatic. Tattoo. artists 

new serve a new breed of customer, hip 
young people who ignore the traditional designs on 
the flash sheets and ask for designs from the Ori- 
ent, symbols of the occult, astrological signs, even 
reproductions of famous works of art (average cost 
$175). A number of tattoo clubs have sprung up in 
England and America where enthusiasts can meet 
to compare the artistic merits of their respective 
skin galleries. Perhaps most significant of all, tattoo 
artists report a large increase in the number of 
women among their customers, many of whom 
seek not sentiment or defiance, not even liberation, 
but simply ornamentation. 

The tattoo taboo, one of the last surviving in- 
dicators of middle-class culture, is slowly but surely 
losing its power. Does a classless society lie ahead? 
Will Yale sophomores have BORN TO WIN etched 
on their biceps? Who knows? O 








rian woke on the lee side of a hil with a 

buffalo licking his face. At first he was 

only aware of the tongue, sticky and 

thick as a baby’s arm, lapping down to sample his 

ears and cheeks. He had laid his sleeping bag out 

in the dark, snuggling it at the foot of what he 

took to be a drift fence, to have at least some shel- 

ter from the grit-blasting Wyoming wind. If it was 

still Wyoming; he hadn’t been awake enough dur- 
ing the last part of the ride to look out for signs. 

As he squirmed away from whatever the big 

thing mopping at his face was he glimpsed through 

half-sleep that each of the posts in the fence was 
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painted a different color. Cherry-red, lime-green, 
lemon-yellow. He was in a carny-colored corral 
with a live bull bison. 

No 

He tried to go back under, thinking it was only 
the effects of the three-day power-hitch across the 
country from New Jersey, all that coffee and all 
those miles talking with strangers. But then the 
rich brown smell dawned on him and he knew. He 
knew. He had never seen a live buffalo before but 
he was sure this was what they smelled like. It 
smelled like The West. 

The buffalo retreated a few steps when Brian sat 








-hira with swimming brown walleyes. 
pare a worn in the wool of its 






rd was sugared with dust and meal 
and Brian could hear the flop of its 


















ulled on his sweat-funky road clothes and 
is sleeping bag away. The buffalo had 
lowered its eyelids to half-mast, no longer inter- 
ested. Brian stood and walked around it. A shifting 
loud: of tiny black flies shadowed its ass, an ass 
cracked and black as old inner-tube rubber. There 
was something not quite real about the thing, 
Brian felt as if stuffing or springs would pop out of 
‘the seams any moment. He eased his hands into 
the hump wool. Coarse and greasy, like a mat for 
scuffing your feet clean on. The buffalo didn’t 
move but for the twitching of its rump skin as in- 
‘sects lit on it. Brian gave it a couple of gentle, 
open-palmed thumps on the side, feeling the solid 
weight like a great warm tree stump. 

“Reach for the sky!” 

Brian nearly jumped on the animal’s back as a 
cold cylinder pressed the base of his neck. 
“Take your mitts off my buffalo and turn 
around.” 
Brian turned himself around slowly and there 
was a little chicken-necked man pointing an empty 
Coke bottle level with his heart. “One false move 
and I'll fizz yeu to pieces.” The little man cackled, 
showing chipped brown teeth and goosing Brian 
with the bottle. “Scared the piss outa you, young 
fella. I seen you there this morning, laid out. 
© Didn’t figure I should bother to wake you till you 
- woke yourself. but Ishmael, he thought you was a 
bag a meal. He’s kind of slow, Ishmael.” 

The buffalo swung its head around to give the 
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man a tentative whiff, then swung back. The man 
was wearing a fringed buckskin jacket so stained it. 
looked freshly ripped off the buck. He had a 
wrinkle-ring every other inch of his long neck, a 
crooked beak of a nose, and dirty white hair that 
shot out in little clumps. Of the three of them the 
buffalo seemed to have had the best sleep. 

Brian introduced himself and stated his business, 
which was to make his way to whatever passed for 
a major highway out here on the lone prairie. 
Thumbing from East Orange to the West Coast. 
He had gotten a bum steer from a drunken oil-rig- 
ger the other night and was dumped out here. 

“Cody Sprague,” said the little man, extending 
his hand. “I offer my condolences and the use of 
my privy. Usually don’t open till nine or ten,” he 
said, “but it don’t seem to make a difference either 
whichway.” 

He led Brian across the road to where there was 
a metal outhouse and an orange-and-black painted 
shack about the size of a Tastee-Freeze. 

“People don’t want to come,” he said, “they 
don’t want to come. Just blow by on that. Inter- 
state. That’s what you'll be wantin to get to, isn’t 
but five miles or so down the way. They finished 
that last stretch a couple years back and made me 
obsolete. That’s what they want me. Obsolete.” 


Sprague clucked away at Brian’s elbow, trotting 


a little to stay close as if his visitor would bolt for. 
freedom any second. He called through | the door of 
the little Sani-Port as Brian went in to wash and. 
change to fresh clothes. 

“You got any idee what it costs to keep a full- . 
grown American bison in top running condition? 
Not just a matter of set im loose to graze, oh no, 
not when you’ve got a herd of one. Got to protect 
your investment, the same with any small business- 
man. Dropping like flies they are. That’s an endan- 
gered species, the small businessman. Anyhow, you 
don’t let him out there to graze. Don’t know what 
he might pick up. You got five hundred head, you 
can afford to lose a few to poisnin, a few to var- 
mint holes, a few to snakes and whatnot. Don’t 
make a dent. But me, I got everything 1 own rid- 
ing on Ishmael. He don’t. dine on nothin. but the 
highest-protein feed. He’s eaten up all my savings 
and most of the last bank loan I’m likely to get. 
You ever ridden a buffalo?” 

“No,” said Brian over the running water inside, 
“Pve never even been on a horse.” 

“Then you got a treat coming, free a charge. 
You'll be my icebreaker for the weekend, bring me 
luck. Pd offer you breakfast, but confidentially 
speakin, the grill over here is out of commission. . 
They turned off my lectricity. You might of no- 











ticed the lamp in there don’t work. How they ex- 
pect a buffalo to keep up its health without lectric- 
ity Pil never understand. It’s that kind of thinking 
put the species on the brink of extinction.” 


rian came out with fresh clothes and his 
teeth finger-brushed, and Cody Sprague 
hustled him back into the corral with Ish- 





mael. 


“Is there a saddle or anything? Or do I just get 
on?” 

“Well, I got a blanket I use for the litle girls 
with bare legs if it makes them nervous. but no, 
you don’t need a thing. Like sitting on a rug. Just 
don’t climb up too high on the hump is all, kind 
of unsteady there. Attaboy, hop aboard.” 

The buffalo didn’t seem to mind, didn't seem to 
notice Brian crawling up on its back. Instead it 
‘lifted its head toward a bucket nailed to a post on 
the far side of the corral. 

“How do I make him go?” asked Brian. There 
was no natural seat on a buffalo’s back, he dug his 
fingers deep in the wool and pressed his knees to 
its flanks. 

“Thats my job, making him go, you just sit 
tight.” Sprague scooted out of the corral. then re- 
turned with a half-empty sack of meal. He poured 
some in the far bucket, then clanged it with a 
stone. Ishmael began to move. He was in no hurry. 

“Ridem cowboy!” yelled Sprague. 

Brian felt some movement under him, distantly, 
a vague roll of muscle and bone. He tried to imag- 
ine himself as an eight-year-old kid instead of sev- 
enteen, and that helped a little. He tried to book 
pleased as the animal reached the bucket and 
buried its nose in the feed. 

“This part of the ride,” said Cody apologetically, 
“is where I usually give them my little educational 
spiel about the history of the buffalo and how the 
Indians depended on it and all. Got it from the li- 
brary up to Rapid. Got to have something to keep 
them entertained at the halfway point while he’s 
cleaning out that bucket. You know the Indian 
used every part of the beast. Meat for food. hide 
for clothes and blankets, bone for tools, even the 
waste product, dried into buffalo chips, they used 
that for fuel. There was a real—real affinity be- 
tween the buffalo and the Plains Indian. Their souls 
were tied together.” He looked to Brian and waited. 

“He sure is big.” Brian threw a little extra enthu- 
siasm. into it. “I didn’t realize they were this big.” 

Sprague spat on the ground, sighing, then looked up 
to see what. was left in the bucket. “Pretty 
sorry attraction, that’s what you mean, isn’t it?” 
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“Well, I wouldn’t say—” 

“I mean isn’t. it? If he don’t eat he don’t move.” 
Cody shook his head. “The kids, well, they pick up 
on it right away. Least they used to before that In- 
terstate swept them all off. What kind of ride is it 
where the animal stops and chows down for five 
minutes at a time? Got so bad he’d commence to 
drool every time he seen a human under twelve 
years of age. Feed, that’s all they understand. 
Won't mind kindness and he won’t mind cruelty 
but you talk straight to his belly and oh Lord will 
he listen. That’s how they got extincted in the first 
place, they seen their colleagues droppin all 
around them but they were too involved with feed- 
ing their faces to put two and two together. They'd 
rather be shot and scalped than miss the next 
mouthful. Plain stupid is all.” He gave Ishmael a 
thump in the side. “You'd just as soon name a 
rock or a lump of clay as give a title to this old 
pile of gristle.” He squatted slightly to look the 
buffalo in the face. “A damn sorry attraction, 
aren’t you? A damn sorry fleabag of an attraction.” 

He straightened and hefted the meal. “Might as 
well be stuffed, I figure. Put him on wheels. The 


few people I get anymore all want to snip a tuft of A 


wool offen him for a souvenir. | had to put a stop. => 
to it, wouldn’t of been a thing left. Cody Sprague’s 
Bald Buckin’ Bison.” one 

Ishmael lifted his head and flapped his tongue 
in the air a couple of times. 

“Got to fill the other bucket now. He expects it. 
Took me the longest time to figure the right dis- 
tance, long enough so it’s two bits’ worth of ride 
but not so long that the thoroughbred here thinks. 
it’s not worth the hike. The kids can tell though. I- 
never been able to fool them. They feel left out of 


it. feel gypped. Um, if you don’t mind, would you: a 


stay on him for the rest of the ride?” Cody was 
hustling across the corral toward another hanging 
bucket, with Ishmael swinging a liquid eye after 
him. “He needs the exercise.” 

Brian sat out the slow plod across the corral and 
slid off when it reached the bucket. He brushed his 
pants and got a stick to scrape his sneakers clean __ 
of the buffalo stool he’d stepped in. The rich a 
brown smell was losing its charm. ae 

“You'll be going now, I suppose,” 
coming up behind him. 

“Uh, yeah. Guess so.” It was a little creepy, the 
multicolored corral in the middle of all that open. 
range. “Thanks for the ride, though.” 

“Nothing to keep you here, Lord knows.” He 


said Sprague | a 


was forcing a smile. “S’almost- nine now, business __ 


should pick up. Ought to build a fire, case anye- 
body stops for a hot dog.” He gave a weak cackle 












“Loc wuld use it for part of my pitch—frankfurters 







ntin that Interstate I suppose, get 
. Five miles or so north on the 
smack right into it.” 

Brian shouldered his duffel bag. 










no worry. Pll make out. Oh, and 
of these.” He fished an aluminum 
pocket and presented it to Brian. 
and good advertising for me.” 

said the badge, “Issued at 
s Wild West Buckin’ Bison Ride. 5 
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; he said, “maybe today’s the day. 
we'll get discovered by the tourist office to- 
y and be written up. You get your attraction in 
one of those guidebooks and you got a gold mine. 
_ Wall-to-wall customers, turn em away at the gate. 
~Lcould save up an maybe afford an opposite num- 
ber for Ishmael. Don’t know if or what buffalo feel 
but I suppose everything gets lonely for its own 
kind, don’t you?” 

“I suppose.” 

“Say, I wasn’t kidding about that fire. If you’re 
hungry I could whip us up a late breakfast in no 
time. There’s stock I got to use before it goes bad 
‘so it'd be on the house.” 

-“Lreally got to get going. Sorry.” 
“Well, maybe you brought me luck. Yessir, 

“maybe today will be the day.” 

Brian left him waving from the middle of the 
corral, buckskin fringes blowing in the quickening 
breeze. When he was out of sight around the bend 
he unpinned the aluminum star and tossed it 
away, it dug into his chest too much. Then the 
signs appeared, the backs of them first, then the 

“Messages as he passed by and looked behind. Ev- 
ery thousand yards there was another, starting with 
Wuoa! Here Ir Is! and progressing to more dis- 
tant warnings. When Brian got to For THE RIDE 
oF Your Lire, Stop at Copy SPRAGUE’S he 
-couldn’t hold out anymore, he dropped his bag 
and trotted back to where he’d chucked the star. 
He found it without too much trouble and put it 

in his back pocket. 
























e went through the land of blue-green 
sage clumps, leaning into the wind 
whipping over low hills, walking alone. 
| werent any cars or people. More sage, more 
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hills, more wind, but no human trace but the road 
beneath him like a main stree: of some vanished. 
civilization. Open range, there were no fences or 
water tanks. He looked at his Road Atlas and 
guessed that he was a little ways up into South — 
Dakota, a little below the Bear in the Lodge River 
with the Rosebud Indian Reservation to the east 
and the Pine Ridge to the north. He tried tore- 
member who it was he’d seen in the same situation. 
Randolph Scott? Audie Murphy? Brian checked the 
sun’s position to reassure himself that he was head- 
ing in the right direction. There was nothing else to 
tell by. A patch of hill suddenly broke free into a but- 
ternut cluster of high-rumped antelope, springing 
away from him. He was in The West. 

He had been walking on the road for over an 
hour when an old Ford pickup clattered to a halt 
next to him. A swarthy, smooth-faced man sai 
a green John Deere cap stuck his head out. 

“Who you workin for?” he called. 

“Huh?” ; 

“Who you workin for? Whose place you 
headed?” 

“I’m not working for anybody,” 
trying to hitch west.” 

“Oh. I thought you were a hand. S’ gonna ‘give 
you a ride over to whatever outfit youre- headed 
for.” 

Brian tried not to look too pleased. Thought he 
was a hand. “No, I’m just hitching. I was walking 
up to the Interstate.” 

“You got a hell of a walk. That’s twenty miles up.” 

“But the guy said it was only five.” 

“What guy?” 

“The old guy back there. He's got a buffalo.” 

“Sprague? You can’t listen to him, son. A. nice 
fella, but he’s a little bit touched. Got a sign up on 
90, says it’s only five miles to his place. Figured 
nobody’s gonna bother, they know the real story, 
and he’s right. Guess he’s started to believe his 
own publicity.” 

“Oh.” 

“But you hop in anyway. I’m goin up that area 
in a while.” Brian tossed his duffel bag in the back 
and got in with the man. “J. C. Shangreau,” he 
said, offering his hand. “I'll get you north surer 
than most anything else you’re likely to catch on 
this road. If you don’t mind a few side trips.” 

Brian had to kick a shotgun wrapped in burlap 
under the seat to make room for his legs. “Don’t 
mind at all.” 

“Got to pick up some hands to help me work 
my horses.” Shangreau had quite a few gold teeth 
in his mouth and very bloodshot eyes. “Got me-a 
couple sections up there, I run seventy-five head. 
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Gonna have ourselves a cuttin bee if I ean roust 
out enough of these boys.” 

They turned off left on one of the access roads 
and began to pass clusters of small trailer houses 
propped on cinder block. Shangreau stopped at one, 
went to the door and talked a bit, then came back alone. 

“Hasn’t recovered from last night yet. Can’t say 
as I have either. There was nothin to celebrate, 
cept it being another Friday, but I did a job of it. 
You know when your teeth feel rubbery in the 
morning?” 

Brian wasn’t used to adults asking him hangover 
questions. “Yeah.” 

“That’s the kind of bag I got on. Rubber-ioothed.” 

He stopped at another trailer with no luck. This 
one hadn’t come home overnight. 

“Hope he’s feelin good now, cause there’s an 
ambush waitin at home for him. I had a big one 
like that in the kitchen Pd think twice about car- 
ryin on. She'll just squeeze all the good time right 
out of that man.” 

“Many of. these people around here Indian?” 
Brian asked it noncommittally, fishing. The drill- 
rigger the night before had gone on and on about 
how the Indians and the coyotes should have been 
wiped out long ago. 

“Oh sure,” said Shangreau, “most of em. Not 
many purebred though, things being what they are. 
Most of these boys I’m after is at least half or 
more Indian. You got your Ogalala around here, 
your Hunkpapa and the rest. Pm a good quarter 
Sioux myself. Old Jim Crow who we’re headin af- 
ter now is maybe seven-eighths, fifteen-sixteenths, 
something like that. It’s hard to keep count. Jim 
has got three or four tribes to start with, his 
mother was part Flathead as I recall, and then he’s 
got white and I wouldn’t be surprised if one of 
them buffalo soldiers didn’t slip in a litte biack 
blood way back when. But you won’t see too many 
purebred, less we catch Bad Heart at home, and 
he’s another story altogether. What are you?” 

“Trish.” 

“Me too, a good quarter. Monaghans.” 

They came to a pair of trailer houses that had 
been butted up together. A dozen fat little children 
wearing glasses ran barefoot out front. An older 
fat boy with extra-thick glasses and a silver- 
sprayed cowboy hat chased them, tossing a lasso at 
their legs. Brian got out of the pickup with 
Shangreau and. a round, sad-looking man met 
them at the door to the first trailer. 

“I see you're bright-eyed an bushy-tailed as 
everone else is this mornin,” said J. C. “Them 
horses don’t: have much competition today. it looks 
like. Jim Crow, this here’s Brian.” 





“Hey.” 

Jim Crow nodded. He was wearing nothing but 
flanrel pajama bottoms and his belly hung over. 
His slant eyes and mournful expression made him 
kind of Mongoloid-looking. 

“You know anyone else could join us? Couple of 
my possibilities crapped out on me.” 

“My brother-law’s here from over the Rosebud. 
Sam. Pl ask him. And Raymond could come 
along. Raymond!” 

The boy in the silver cowboy hat turned from 
where he had just cut a little sister out from the 
herd. 

“You're coming along with us to work J. C.’s 
horses. Go tell your ma.” : 

Raymond left the little sister to untie herself and © 
ran cff looking happy. 

Sam was a little older and a little heavier than 
Jim Crow and had blue eyes. Brian sat in front be- 
tween J. C. and Crow while Raymond and Sam 
were open in the back. Raymond’s hat blew off al- 
most immediately and they had to stop for him to 
run get it. His father told him to sit on it till they 
got to J. Cs. 

They stopped next at a lone trailer still on its 
wheels to pick up a young man called Jackson, 
Blackroot. All the men got out and went to the | 
door to try and catch a glimpse of Blackroot’s new’ 
wife, who was supposed to be a looker. She 
obliged by coming out to say Hello boys and offer 
to make coffee. They turned it down, suddenly shy. 
She was dark and thin and reasonably pretty 
though Brian didn’t see anything outstanding. 
Jackson was a friendly young guy with a big white 
smile who looked like an Italian. He shook Brian’s 
hand and said he was pleased to meet him. 

Bad Heart’s trailer was alone too, a little box of 
a thing sitting on a hill. J. C. stopped out front 
and honked once. 

“Be surprised if he’s there,” whispered Crow. 

“If he is I be surprised if he shows himself.” 

They waited for a few minutes with the motor 
running and Shangreau had the pickup in gear 
when a short, pock-scarred man emerged from the 
trailer and hopped in the rear without a greeting. 

It was a long bumpy way up to Shangreau’s. > 
ranch and he did most of what little talking went - 
on. The other men seemed to know each other and 
about each other but weren’t particularly comfort- 
able riding together. 

“Brian,” asked J. C. 
get up there?” 

Brian shrugged. a 
“I mean if you’re not you might’s well stop for 
lunch with us, look on when we work the hors 


“you in any big hurry to 





Hell, you can join the party if you're careful, can 
¿always use an extra hand when we're cutting.” 
“Sure.” Brian was willing to follow just about 

ing at this point if there was food in it. He 
rdn’t eaten since yesterday morning. He won- 
red exactly what cutting was going to be. 


he J. C Ranch wasn’t much. A side-listing 
barn surrounded by a wood-and-wire cor- 
i ral and a medium-sized unpainted shack in 
-@ couple of thousand acres of dry-looking open 
range. The sheck squatted on a wood platform, 
_ there was a gas | tank and a hot water heater on the 
front porch. J. ©. explained that this was the work- 
ing house, they had another aluminum-sided place 
further west on the property. There were wide 
--eracks in the floorboard inside, blankets hung to 
separate the rcoms. Shangreau’s broad-faced wife 
runted a hello and went back to pouring 
cornstarch into her stewpot. She had the biggest 
arms Brian had ever seen on a woman. 
The men took turns washing their hands in a 
i pail and sat arcund the kitchen table. Lunch was a 
“tasteless boiled beef and potato stew that the men 
loaded with salt and shoveled down. There was 
` little talk at the table. 

“Well now,” said J. C., pushing back in his chair 
when everyone seemed finished, “let’s get at them 
horses.” 

The men broke free into work. They readied 
their ropes and other gear while Brian and Ray- 
mond collected wood, old shack boards, and dead 
scrub for the tranding fire. They built up the fire 
in a far corner of the corral, Jim Crow nursing it 
with a scuffed old hand bellows. When there were 
bright orange coals at the bottom and the irons 
were all laid out, the men spread with ropes in 
hand, forming a rough circle around the narrow 
chute that led into the corral from the barn, what 
Shangreau called the squeezer. 

“And now, pilgrim,” he said waving Brian back 
a little, “you genna see some masculatin.” 

Raymond went up and started the first horse out 
through the squeezer and things began to happen 
fast, Brian straggling to keep up. The horse was 
not so huge, its back about chin-high to Brian, but 
it was thick and barrel-chested, its mottled gray 
sides working fast with suspicion. Raymond 
flapped his hat and clucked along the chute rail 
_ beside it till it was in the open and the men were 
swinging rope at its hooves, not picture-book las- 
soing but dropping open nooses on the ground and 
jerking up when it stepped in or near them. It took 

hile, plenty of near misses and times when the 
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horse kicked free or the rope just slipped away, — 
and Bad Heart was closest to Brian cursing a con- 
stant chant low on his breath, fuckin horse, god- 
damn horse, hold im, bust the fucker, and Ray- 
mond was in the corral trying to get his rope 
untangled and join the fun and Brian was hustling 
not.to be trampled or roped. 

“Bust im! Bust im!” J. C. was yelling and ‘the 
stocky horse wheeled and crow-hopped but waso 
met in every direction by another snapping rope. — 
Finally Sam forefooted him cleanly and Jim. 
jumped in quick to slip one over the head and — 
jumped back to be clear as they hauled the animal 
crashing down onto its side. : 

“Choke im down! Choke im down! yelled J 
and they held its head into the ground with the 


rope while Bad Heart, cursing louder now and grim- > ~ 


acing, wrestled its hind legs bent, one at a time, 
and strapped them back against its belly. They 
held it on its back now, writhing and lathered, 
eyes bugged hugely and nostrils wide, the men 
adding a rope here and there to help them muscle 
it still. Shangreau motioned Brian up with hig head 
and handed him a rope end. ; 

“Choke im,” he said, “don’t let him jerk. | 
him jerk he’s gonna hurt himself.” 

J. C. went to where the tools were laid out on 
tarp and returned with a long, mean-look ? 
knifey thing. The horse rested between spurts of 
resistance now, its huge chest heaving, playing ou 
in flurries like a hooked fish. The men used the 
pauses to dig in their heels and get a stronger grip. ` 
J. C. waved the blade through the branding fire a 
few times, then knelt beer the stallion’s pin- 
ioned legs. 

“Hold him tight, boys, they're comin off!” . 

The horse farted and screamed and shot a wad 
of snot into the blanket Bad Heart held its head 
with all at once, its spine arched clear off the 
ground and whumped back down, but J. C. had | 
them in his fist and wouldn’t be shook. He aimed. 
and he hacked and blood covered his wrists till 
they cut free in his hands, a loose, sticky mess that 
he heaved into the far corner of the corral. He 
wasn’t through. The horse rested quivering and 
Brian shifted the rope from where it had scored its 
image in his palms and J. C. brought what he had 
pointed out before as the masculator, a pair of hedge © 
clippers that gripped at the end instead of cut. 

“Ready?” he called, and when they were strain- 
ing against the horse he worked the masculator in- 
side and grabbed it onto what he wanted and 
yanked. There was blood spurting then, flecking 


the horse and the men and staining solid one leg 
of J. C’s work pants. The rest was relatively easy; 








the branding and the tail-bobbing, the horse too 
drained to do much more than try to wave its 
head under Bad Heart’s knee. With the smell of 
burnt flesh and fear around them, the men short- 
ened their holds, worked in toward the horse, quiet 
now, Bad Heart’s stream of abuse almost soothing. 
Each man grabbed a rope at some strategic point 
on the horse, J. C. taking over for Brian, and when 
each nodded that he was ready, they unlooped and 
jumped back in one quick motion. The horse lay 
still on its back for a moment, as if it had fallen 
asleep or died, then. slowly rolled to its side and 
worked its legs underneath. It stood woozily at 
first, snorted and shook its head a few times, groin 
dripping thinly into the dirt, and then Raymond 
opened the corral gate to the range beyond and 
hat-flapped it out. It trotted a hundred yards off 
and began to graze. 

_ “Forget he ever had em in a couple minutes,” 
said J. C. He thumped Brian on the back. his hand 
sticking for a moment. “Gonna make a cowboy 
out of you in no time.” 


-* he men sat near each other, leaning on the 
` corral slats, resting. 

“What’s it for?” Brian decided there was 
no cause to try to seem to know any more than he 
did. “Why can’t you leave them like they are?” 

“It’s a matter of breed.” J. C. was working a 
little piece of horse from the masculator jaws. 
“You leave them stallions be, they don’t want a 
thing but fight and fuck all day long. You don’t 
want your herd to inbreed. Let them inbreed and 
whatever it is strange in them comes to the sur- 
face, gets to be the rule rather than the exception.” 

Bad Heart sat alone across the corral from them, 
over by where the genitals had been thrown. Ray- 
mond tried to do tricks with his rope. 

“Don’t want em too wild,” said Jackson Black- 
root. 

“Or too stunted and mean,” 
high-strung.” 

“And you don’t want any candy-assed little lap 
ponies. Like I said, it’s a matter of breed. We keep 
one, maybe two stallions isolated, and trade them 
between outfits to crossbreed. You stud my herd, 
PU stud yours. What we want is what you call 
your hybrid vigor. Like all the different stock I’ve 
got in me. Irish and Indian and whatnot. Keeps 
one strain from takin over and going bad.” 

“But you do keep a stud horse?” 

“Oh yeah. Now I know what you're thinking, 
these sod-pounders up here haven’t heard of arti- 
ficial insemination. We know all right, it’s a matter 





said Sam. “Or too 








of choice. I been up to county fairs and whatnot, 
seen the machines they got. The mechanical jack- 
off machine and the dock syringe and all that. If 
that’s your modern rancher, well you can have 
him. If God meant beasts to fuck machines he 
would of given em batteries. It’s like that ASPCA 
bunch, always on our backs about the modern 
rancher and the proper way to masculate. Now 
there isn’t but one way to do it. Ours. Horses 
know they been cut.” 

Cutting and branding and bobbing took about a 
half-hour per horse. It was tense, hard work and 
Brian got numbed to where only the burnt-hair 
smell when the brand was seared on bothered him. 
He liked the shouting and sweating and the physi- 
cal pull against the animals, and supposed the rest, 
the cutting and all, was necessary. They didn’t 
seem to mind much after it was done. 

The men seemed to loosen and touch more often 
as they got deeper into work, breaks between cut- 
tings grew longer and more frequent. They sat on 
a little rise to the side of the corral passing drip- 
ping ice-chest beers and a bottle of Johnnie: 
Walker J. C. had provided, gazing over at the 
string of fresh-cut geldings. Gimme a hit a that 
coffin varnish, they would say, and. the bottle. 
would be passed down, bloody hand to bloody 
hand, all of them half-shot with liquor but soon to 
work it off on the next horse. 

“Must be some connection with their minds,” 
said Sam. “Once you lop their balls off, whatever 
part of their mind that takes care of thinkin on the 
fillies must turn off too. So they don’t even remem- 
ber, don’t even think like a stallion anymore. They 
forget the old ways.” 

“They turn into cows, is what. Just strong and 
dumb.” 

“But you got to do it,” said J. C. “Otherwise you 
might’s well let them run wild, run and. fuck when- 
ever they want, tear down all the fences and keep 
territory all to themselves. Nosir, it’s got to be done.” 

The afternoon wore on in tugs and whinnies. 
Raymond forefooted a big roan all by himself and | 
Brian caught a stray hoof in his thigh that spun 
him around. One of the horses, a little scab-col- 
ored animal, turned out to be a real bad one, kick- 
ing all red-eyed and salty, running at the men in- 
stead of away until Bad Heart up with a branding- 
iron, swinging at its head and spitting oaths buto 
only managing to herd it right on out of the- half- 
open corral door. It scampered up the rise with the 
others, kicking its heels and snorting. l 

‘Raymond, dammit!” yelled Jim Crow. “You 
sposed to latch that damn gate shut!” 

“I did!” Raymond had the look of the falsely ac- 









cused: he took his silver hat off to plead his in- 
nocence. “I closed it right after that last one.” 
“Then how'd it get open?” 
“It wasn’t me.” 
“Don’t worry about it.” said J. C. “We'll have to 
go catch him tomorra. He’s a tricky sumbitch to 
bring in. Just a wrong-headed animal, is all. That’s 
the one you give me,” he said to Bad Heart, “pay 
back that loan.” 
Bad Heart grunted. 















t was turning to evening when they finished. A 
cloud of fat black flies gloated over the heap 
of testicles in the corner. Brian had a charley- 

horse limp where he’d been kicked. They sprawled 
on the rise and pulled their boots off, wiggled red, 
sick-looking toes in the air, and sucked down beer 
in gasping pulls. Still-warm sweat came tangy 
through their denim, they knocked shoulders and 
knees, compared injuries, and debated over who 
would be sorest in the morning. Bad Heart coiled 
the rope he had brought and lay down alone in the 
back of the pickup. They pondered on what they 
should do next. 

“The way I see it,” said Jim Crow, “it’s a choice 
between more of Minnie’s cooking and goin out 
for some serious drinking.” 

They were sient then, it was up to J. C. to pass 
the verdict on his wife’s cooking. 

“Sheeit,” he said, “if that’s all that’s keepin us 
here let’s roll. What’s open?” 




















“Not much. Not much legal, anyways. There is 
that whatsisname’s place, up to Interior.” 

“Then let’s get on the stick. Brian, you a drinkin 
man?” 

“I suppose.” 

“Well you will be after tonight. Interior, what’s 
that, fifty mile or so? Should be able to get there 
afore dark and then it’s every man for himself. No 
need to change but we'll have to go round and tell 
the women. Let’s ride, fellas.” 

In the pickup they talked about horses and farm 
machinery and who used to be a bad hat when 
they were young and who was still capable of 
some ormeriness on a full tank and about drunks 
they’d had and horses they'd owned and about 
poor old Roger DuPree whose woman had the rov- 
ing eye. They passed liquor front seat to truck-bed, 
taking careful, fair pulls of the remaining Johnnie 
Walker and the half-bottle of Mogen David J. C. 
had stashed under the barn floor. Brian closed one 
eye the way he did when he drank so they 
wouldn’t cross and Bad Heart carefully wiped the 
neck when it was his turn. They banged over the 
yellow-brown land in the long plains twilight, hold- 
ing the bottles below sight-line as they stopped at 
each trailer to say they wouldn’t be out too late. 
Raymond started to protest when it was time for 
him to be left off, but Jim Crow said a few growl- 
ing words and his mournful face darkened even 
sadder; it would just kill him :f he had to smack 
the boy. Raymond didn’t want a scene in front of 
the guys and scooted off flapping the rump of an 
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imaginary mount with his silver hat. The liquor 
ran out and Sam’s belly began to rumbie so they 
turned out of their way to hunt some food. 

They reached a little kitchen emporium just be- 
fore it closed up and J. C. sprang for a loaf of 
Wonder Bread and some deviled ham spread. The 
old woman in the store wore a crucifix nearly half 
her size and wouldn’t sell alcoholic beverages. For 
PEACE OF MIND, said a faded sign over the door, 
INVESTIGATE THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 

“Sonsabitches damnwell ought to be investi- 
gated,” said Jim Crow. “Gotten so I can’t but give 
a little peep of colorful language around the house 
and she’s off in the bedroom on her knees mum- 
bling an hour’s worth of nonsense to save my soul. 
What makes her think I'd trust that bunch with 
my soul escapes me.” 

“Now they mean well enough, Jim, it’s just they 
don’t understand Indian ways. Think they dealin 
with a bunch of savages. up here that haven’t ever 
heard of religion. Think that somebody’s got to get 
theirselves nailed to a tree before you got a religion.” 

“Fuck religion!” shouted Bad Heart from the 
back, and that ended the conversation. 

A sudden rain hit them with a loud furious slap, 
drenching the men in the back instantly and 
smearing the windshield so thick that J. C. lost 
sight and the pickup sloughed sideways into the 
shoulder ditch. It only added to their spirits, rain 
soothing them where the sweat had caked itchy, 
not cold enough to soak through their layer of al- 
cohol. It gave them a chance to show they didn’t 
give a fart in a windstorm how the weather blew, 
to pile out and hunker down in the mud and slog 
and heave and be splattered by the tires when the 
pickup finally scrambled up onto the road. The 
flash downpour cut dead almost the moment the 
truck was free, just to make its point clear. J. C. 
spread a blanket over the hood and the men stood 
together at the side of the road waiting for Jackson 
Blackroot to slap them down a sandwich with his 
brand-new Bowie knife. The ham spread was a bit 
watery but nobody kicked, they hurried to stuff a 
little wadding down to soak up more liquor. They 
pulled wet jeans away from their skin and stomped 
their boots free of mud on the road pavement. 
J. C. came over to Brian. 

“Don’t you worry about the delay, son. We'll 
show you a real cowboy drunk soon enough.” 

“No rush.” 

“Damn right there’s no rush. Got time to burn 
out here. Time grows on trees. Well, bushes any- 
way, we're a little short on trees. There isn’t a pic- 
ture show or a place with live music in some hun- 
dred miles, the Roman Church is about the only 





organization has regular meetings and you can 
have that. Isn’t much cause for people to get to- 
gether. Workin horses like we done is something 
though. A little excitement, even if it is work. Hell, 
its better that it is work, you feel good about it 
even after it’s over, not like a drunk where it takes 
a couple years of selective memory to make it into 
something you like to talk about.” 

“Doesn’t seem so bad.” 

“Oh, there’s worse, I’m sure. But I see you're 
passing through, not staying. Nobody lives here 
unless they were born here and can’t hack it any- 
where else. It’s why most of the land around here 
was made into reservation, nobody else wanted it. 
Oh, the Badlands, up by Interior, they’re striking 
to look at so the Park Service took them for the. 
tourists, but the rest—hell, even the migrating birds 
don’t come back anymore.” 

“Where you traveling to, Brian?” It was old Sam 
that asked. 

“California.” 

He frowned. “You best be careful. That Califor- 
nia is wild. Had a brother was killed there.” 

“PIH watch myself.” 

“Pd steer clear of it if it was me. They say it’s 
wild.” 

J. C. laughed. “When was this brother killed, 
Sam?” 

“Just around the start of the war. Got himself 
caught in something called the Zoot Suit Riots and 
that was all she wrote. Just plain wild.” 

“You know where I found Brian?” said J. C. 
“He was walkin up Six-Hat Road there by Petrie’s, 
sayin he’s.gonna walk to the Innerstate. Seems. he 
got his directions from old Cody Sprague there.” 

The men laughed. “Be better off gettin em from 
the buffalo,” said Jackson Blackroot, “at least: he’s 
a native.” : 

“Sprague isn’t from around here?” 

“He come out from some city back east, what — 
was it, Philadelphia—?” 

“Pittsburgh.” ; 

“Right. He come out from Pittsburgh on his va- 
cation one summer and he sees all these roadside 
attractions up there on 90, the prairie dog village, — 
reptile farms, Wall Drug Store, all that, and he 
thinks he’s. found his calling. He worked in some | 
factory all his life and always had something about- 
bein his own boss, owning his own business. So he 
takes his savings, which couldn’t of been much, 
and buys himself two acres down on Six-Hat, the 
most worthless two acres in the whole state probly, | 
and somewhere he gets ahold of that animal. | 
Gonna build a dude ranch with the money he makes 
selling rides. Well it's been six, seven years now 
















and I den't know how the hell he survives but he 
still hasn’t got but them two acres and that animal.” 
¿“Hes a nice old guy though,” said J. C. “Talk 
your ear off, a little crazy, but a nice old guy.” 
He’s a character all right,” said Jackson. 
“He's an asshole.” Bad Heart climbed into the 
rear of the pickup. 


hey had eaten all the bread and were talk- 
ing about Sam’s brother getting killed in 
Los Angeles when Jackson remembered 
< something. 

“Hey,” he said. “what we gonna do about that 
wake they’re having over there for Honda Joe? 
Suppose we ought to go?” 

“Just slipped my mind,” said J. C. “Live just 

ile away from us, no way I can’t make an ap- 
nce, and it slipped my mind. Listen, as long 
e’s all of us together and we got the truck—” 
‘suppose we ought to go.” 
Damn shame it is, young kid like that. Goes 

rough all that Vietnam business with hardly a 
scratch, gets himself a Silver Star, then comes back 
to smash hissdf up on a goddamn motorsickle. 
Young kids like that seem bent on it. I remember 
I couldn’t talk my brother out of his plan for all 
the world, nosir, he had to have his California.” 
“Tt wasn’t this it would have been some other,” 


-said Jackson. 


| “If it wasn’t the bike maybe he would of drunk 
himself to death like some others around here.” 

“No, I don’t think so. Honda Joe was always in 
a hurry to get there.” 

“Well he got there all right. In a couple pieces 
maybe, but he got there.” 

“We ought to go look in on him, for his 
mother’s sake. What say, fellas?” 

“I never liked Honda Joe,” said Bad Heart. 
“Well then, dammit, you can stay in the truck.” 

“If there’s one thing I can’t stand,” said Jim 
Crow very quietly when they were on their way to 
Honda Joe’s wake, “it’s a sulky Indian.” 

It was still twilight when they passed by the ac- 
cess road to J. C.’s place again. He didn’t offer to 
drop Bad Heart home before they went on. They 
~- crossed Six-Hat Road, Brian was just able to make 
out one of Cody Sprague’s signs to the right, and 
then a half-mile further along they were stopped 
by a horse standing in the middle of the road, fac- 
ing them. 

J. C. turned on the headlights and they saw it 
was the scab-colored one that had escaped in the 


The hell's he doin out here?” said J. C. He 


talking soft. “Good horse, ” he said, “n 
Come to papa. Attaboy.” 

The horse stood for a moment, nost 
open, then bolted off the road and o 
J. C. slammed back into the truck. 2 y 
dared laugh. : 

The trailer was alone and far awa 
blacktops, far even from the oiled road 
viced most of the other places around. 
run aground next to the dry streambe 
through a gently sbi basin. tong 


and the knowledge of the work cut out. 

them. They shuffled and stuffed the 

their pockets, waiting for J. C. to lead. Th 

and blood had stiffened again on their 

they tried to get all their scratching, don: 

they had to go in. Bad Heart stretched o 
rear, glaring out into space. J. C. sighed and fishec : 
under the seat, behind the shotgun, and came out 


with a pint of gin. “I was saving this for an emer- __ 


gency,” he said, and tossed it to Bad Heart. “Ene: 
tertain yourself.” 

They were met at the door by two dark old In- 
dians wearing VFW hats. Evening, gentlemen, glad 
you could come. There was a visitor’s book to sign 
and no place to sit, the trailer was crammed to its 
aluminum gills. There were nods and hullos from 
the men already inside, crep and stock and 
weather conversations to drift into, and woman- 
noise coming from back in the bedrooms. Drink 
was offered and declined, for the moment anyway. 
A knot of angry-looking young men leaned to- 
gether against one wall, planning to make yet an- 
other wine run up to Interior and back. Suspicious 
eyes lingered on Brian, coming hardest and hairiest 
from the young men. Brian felt extra uncomfort- 

able in his sun-lightened hair and three-day road 

stubble in the midst of all the smooth, dark 
people. He was glad for the stains of horse-cutting 
left on him, as if having shared that gave him 
some right of entry. 

Mrs. Pierce was on them before they could get 
their bearings. She smelled of tears and Four Roses 
and clutched at their elbows like she was drowning. 

“J. C.” she said, “you come, I knew you would. 
And Jim. Boys. I knew you'd all come, 1 knew ev- 
erybody’d come for my Joey.” 








She closed one eye when she had to focus on 
somebody. She squinted up to Brian. “Do I know 
you?” 

“This is Brian, Mrs. Pierce,” said J. C. “He's 
been workin horses over to my place.” 

“Well Brian,” she said sober-faced. talking slow 
as if explaining house rules to a new kid ia the 
neighborhood, “you just make yourself at home. 
Joey had him a lot of white friends, he was in the 
Army.” 

The woman had straight black hair with streaks 
of iron-gray, she stood up to Brian’s shoulders, her 
face flat and unwrinkled. She could have been 
anywhere from thirty-five to fifty. She was beau- 
tiful. Brian told her not to worry about him. 

“You come to stay a while, J. C.? You have 
something to drink? We got plenty, everybody 
brang for my Joey. We'll go right through the night 
into tomorrow with him. Will you stay, J. C.?” 

“Well, now, Mrs. Pierce, wed really like to, we 
all thought high of young Joseph there, but like I 
said we been workin horses all day and these boys 
are just all in. I promised their women Fd get them 
home early and in one piece. You know how it is.” 

The woman gave a little laugh. “Oh. I do, I 
surely do. We'll get him home in one piece, that’s 
what the recruiters said, come onto Rosebud when 
we were over there. Make a man of him and send 
him back in better shape than when he left. Well, 
he’s back, I suppose. Least | know where he is. not 
like some that are missing or buried over there. 
Don’t figure anyone’ll want to borrow kim any- 
more,” She stopped a moment and turned some- 
thing over in her mind with great effort, then 
looked to J. C. again. “We’re havin a service Tues- 
day over to the Roman. Appreciate it if you all 
could be there.” 

“We'll make every effort, Ma’am. And if there’sany- 
thing you need help with in the coming weeks—” 

“Oh no, J. C., save your help. Won’t need it. Af- 
ter the service PH just hitch up and drive en out of 
here. Go up north, I got people. I put two hus- 
bands and four sons in this country now and PFI 
be damned if it gets a drop more outen me. No, 
Pm to go up north.” 

“It’s hard livin up there, Mrs. Pierce.” 

“Well it aint no bed a goddamn roses down here 
neither, is it?” 


he men hung on in the main roem a bit 
more for courtesy, swapping small talk and 
trying to remember which of the wild 
Pierce boys had been responsible for which piece 
of mischief, trying to keep out of the way of the 








women, who seemed to know what they were there 
for. Mrs. Pierce weaved her way through the som- 
ber crowd assuring and being assured that her 
poor Joey was a good boy and would be sorely 
missed by all. Brian noticed she was wearing the 
boy’s Silver Star on a chain around her neck. 

It took a good hour to get through the crowd, 
the people didn’t seem to see much of each other 
and. there was a lot of catching up to do, but they 
were herded steadily, inevitably, toward the bed- 
room where they knew Honda Joe would be laid 
out. They shied and shuffled at the doorway a 
little, but there was no avoiding it. A steady, hum- 
ming moan came from within, surrounded by 
other, soothing sounds. J. C. took a deep breath 
and led the way. 

Whoever did the postmortem on Honda Joe 
must have learned the trade by mail. The corpse, 
tucked to the chin under an American flag, looked 
more like it should have been leaning against a 
stuffed pony at the Wall Drug Store than like 
something that had lived and breathed. The skin 
had a thick look to it and a sheen like new leather, 
and even under the flag you could tell everything 
hadn’t been put back where it belonged. The men ~ 
went past the Murphy bed on both sides, up on > 
their toes as if someone was sleeping. They clasped 
their hands in front of them and tried to look 
properly mournful. Jackson Blackroot muttered a 
few words to the corpse. Brian took his turn and 
concentrated on a spot on the boy’s hairline till he 
felt he’d put in his time. He was moving away 
when he heard the whooping from outside. 


“Yee-haaaaa!” somebody was yelling. “Yipyip-.— 


yeeeeee!” : 

There was the sound of hooves then, and th 
whooping grew distant. The men emptied out into 
the night range to see what it was. 

“Yeow! Yeow! Yeow!” called a voice over to the 
left. Someone was riding a horse out there in the 
pitch black, someone pretty loaded from the sound » 
of him. . ; 

“Goddamn Indians,” grumbled one of the old men 
wearing a VFW hat. “Got no sense a dignity.” 

“Yee-hahaaaaa!” called the rider as a gray: 
shape galloped by on the right. I 

“Sounds a bit like Bad Heart,” said J. C. 
“Sounds a whole lot like him.” e 

They went to J. C.’s pickup and Bad Heart was 
gone. There was some gear missing too, some rope, 
a bridle. They checked in the front. J. C.’s shotgun 
was still there but Jackson’s Bowie knife was gone. 

“He loses it FIH wring his goddamn neck,” said 
Jackson. 

The men all got in their cars and pickups then 






































and put their headlights on. The beams criss- 
crossed out across the little basin, making eerie 
-pockets of dark and light. 

~“Yah-haaaaa?’”’ 

-A horse and rider appeared at the far edge of 
the light, disappezred into shadow, then came into 
view again. It was Bad Heart, bareback on the 
ittle scab-colored stallion. It strained forward as if 
were trying to race right out from under him. 
There was something tied with rope to its tail, 
dragging and flopping behind, kicking up dust that 
hung in the headlights’ arc. Bad Heart whacked its 
ribs and kneed it straight for the dry streambed. It 
gathered and leaped, stretching out in the air, and 
landed in perfect stride on the far bank. 

“Fucker can ride,” said Jim Crow. 

“Fucker could always ride,” said J. C. “Nobody 
ever denied that. Like he’s born on horseback.” 
Bad. Heart lay close to the line of the stallion’s 
back, seemed to flow with its every muscle. With 
the day’s blood staining his old tan Levis and the 

„scabby red-brown of the horse it was hard to tell 

where one began and the other left off. 
~ “Yee-yeeheeecezee!” 

Bad Heart circied the trailer a few more times 
before a couple of the young men commandeered 
Jeeps and lit out after him. It was a good chase for 
a while, the Jeeps having more speed but the little 
stallion being able to cut and turn quicker. They 
honked and flicked their lights and kept Bad Heart 
pinned in view of the trailer but couldn’t land him 
till he tried to make the horse jump the streambed 
one time too many. It just pulled up short and 
ducked its head, sending him flying over, tumbling 
through the air til he hit halfway up the opposite 
bank. 

The horse trotted off out of all the lights and 
Bad Heart lay wailing. 

He was pretty scraped up when they got to him, 
one side of his face all skinned and his left leg 
bent crooked from midway up the thigh. He 
. cursed as they made a splint from a rake handle, 
cursed as they carried him in on a blanket, cursed 
when they laid him out on the Murphy bed next 
to Honda Joe. 

“Wait’ll the fucker wakes up in the mornin,” he 
kept saying while they tried to calm him down. 
“Gonna have a big surprise. Wait’ll he wakes up. 
Big fuckin surprise.” 

Jackson found his Bowie knife tucked in Bad 
Heart’s boot when they pulled it off. The knife was 
bloody up to the hilt. 

- Brian went out with J. C. and Jackson to see 
about the horse. Everyone had turned their head- 
lights off so J. C. got his flashlight from the 


















































pickup. They walked out in the dark a bit and — 
then they heard whuffing up ahead and J. C. 
shined at it. 

The stallion held its head up high, eyes shining 
back amber in the beam, bridle dangling, chest 
and sides lathered and heaving. It stood and 
looked at them as Jackson whispered his way up 
and took the bridle. 

J. C. came up and took the Bowie knife from 
Jackson. He cut the rope free from the stallion’s 
tail. Brian went back with him to see what had 
been dragging behind. 

It was a blood-sticky hide. The hair coarse and 
greasy, like something you’d scuff your feet clean 
on. It had a sad, lonely smell. It smelled like The 
West. 

J. C. played the light off away from it. “I suppose 
we best take this thing over, break the news to 
old Sprague. You wanna come along for the ride?” 

“Sure.” 

“Spose we'll call it a night after that. Get you 
up to 90 in the morning.” He turned the flashlight 
on the stallion, limping a bit as it followed Jackson 
toward the trailer. “There isn’t all that much to do 
in Interior anyways.” l 





THE DAWN 
by John McKernan 


Walking along the Truro Beach 
Cape Cod at dawn I discover 


A complete porcelain doll! White! 
Black hair, dark eyes, red lips. Flawless. 


To buy this on Fifth Avenue 
I'd shell out a hundred dollars. 


The dress, the shoes, the bonnet gone. 
But stamped on the back are the words: 


T. Bledsoe Doll Maker 
Charleston S C 1820 


Where have you been? You missed it all. 
The destruction of America 


And all the rich peace after our wars: 
The civil ones. The first. The second 


And the next and the next and next. 
You are the first real messenger 


I know from the other world. 
You say nothing but you express 


A sense of infinite grace. 
I hold you and will take you home 


Knowing you were safer at sea 
In the land of algae eel and shark. 


Safer there than up on this land 
Where last week the neighborhood 


Children slammed BB after BB 
Into Jefferson the blue and white 


Neighborhood cat who hung from a 
Bare apple tree against a drop of red sun. 





SUNFLOWER 


by Lawrence Kearney 


The leaves, at best 

ridiculous, too many floppy hands 
& no pockets to put them in. 
And the head, that stalk toppler, 
so bowed down the backside of it 
has gone to soot— 

hanging on till Halloween, 

or God knows, Thanksgiving. 


THE ROAD UP 
by Rolly Kent 


All week there was a speaking inside me. 
I still don’t know your name. 
Your hands were very gentle. 


Today, near sundown, this urge 
to leave, I turn left 


and drive toward my shadow. 


On the way up something is showing me, 


While poets praise your summer graces two elk watching from the right, 


you undo them all in October: 
gawking at your feet 

like a schoolgirl in brown shoes. 

As if, deferring to naiveté, 

Death will pass you up, 

& come November your broad 
leprous face, still alive, 

will have finally reached the ground 
& in three days rotted 
transcendentally away. . . 


Fat chance. 

That gape, that stooped 
fly’s eye of a face: 

it’s just another way 
of dying— 

to stare at the earth 
till you’ve been dead 
a week, & one by one 
your seeds spit 

into the upturned face 
of the life to come. 


and again on the right 


where the trees run out, 
the last aspens shining blue. 
And suddenly a sky of bluebirds 


flies across the pass, 
the sun in those wings 
bluer than anything, 


there is nothing that isn’t blue, 
and then they are gone. 
All around me the highest country opens up, 


I have driven clear into another season, 
snow, rose grasses, 
the cleansed silence of wind. 


I don’t know why I’m up here. 
My shadow’s as long as the road. 
And this is the road. 


The sun returns 
like an old lover. 


I don’t ask it questions. 
We don’t talk about the past. 


It pours over my shoulders 
like apricot honey 


and glides down my spine 
while I’m splitting the wood. 


































CREW COACH: I am stiff behind the dam. The breeze-burred 
TUTTLE CREEK steel-dark water bends east to a horizon 
rj 


barely rusty. And before the sun comes mist 
KANSAS and the eights blur away and I pursue 
the wakes’ thin lines and shout, “Keep in time . . 
tuming is important.” 


I like the hard-edged time before the mist 

arrives: the dark bodies swing together, 

eight white-diamonded blades flick down into spray 
and rise together swinging. The heads, hands, 
elbows, knees, fingers, chins, and minds describe 
like vortices or parallel lines. Thirty 

strokes per minute. Heartbeats break one thirty. 
Sunrise at seven-twelve. Thirty-five degrees. 
Five-hundred-meter sprints while I can see 

the markers. Times taken to the tenth. 4 


On a foggy dock young men laugh in separate postures 
and stomp around with laces dragging on the gray glazed planks... 
They joke about the Tuttle Triangle and a couple 
belch deep as warning horns. Then they shoulder the shell 
and stumble up the gravel path while I snap the cover 
by Kerry Ahearn on the launch, eack snap on its numb button. 











whom do you visualize the humanities- 5 section man 


9 who has been sharpening 
as your reader? his red pencil 


(questionnaire to 100 poets) | these twenty years 











my mother 
who suspected me 
of such thoughts 

all along 













the running back 
who after the last touchdown 
reads my poems by his locker 
by Linda Pastan instead of the sports page 






New Republic Books 
wants you to get to know | 
Ralph Nader, H.L.Mencken, Bob Woodward, 
Carl Bemstein, Sy Hersh and some other 


very interesting people. 


by David Sanford 

Is Ralph Nader really the hero he’s 

made out to be? Is he totally honest, 
ardworking, modest, devoted to 

"public interest,” disdainful of 
property, personal power, 

and conventional /pleasure? Or 

re there chinks f in his armor? 


i 
_j David Sanford, 
i managing editor 
j of The New 
“d Republic, draws 
"on his ten-year 
relationship with 
‘Nader— as friend, 
+ tellow investigator, 
ind ultimately as 
7, antagonist — to 
- provide insights 
| that Nader's 
4 many bio- 
graphers missed 
or neglected. 
“The Nader myth doesn’t begin to 
explain what power has done to 
Ralph Nader, Me & Ralph does. 
$7.95 


“Sanford predicts Nader will call it 

all ‘false and scrrrilous.' Others will 
welcome it as along overdue x-ray 
of the consumers’ icon.” — The 
Kirkus Reviews 


‘Heo 


Mencken's Last Campaign 
Edited with an 
Introduction by 

Joseph `C. Goulden 


Mencken on American politics: 
“A carnival of buncombe!” 
Mencken on political candidates: 
“I am completely neutral. I’m 
against them all.” 
Mencken on the Presidency: 
“It is my firm conviction, reached 
after long experience, profound 
pondering and incessant prayer, 
that no man who is worth a hoot 
will ever be president of the United 
States hereafter. We are doomed to 
suffer an endless procession of 
quacks— until, that is, the republic 
itself blows up.” 
The 1948 presidential campaign 
marked H. L. Mencken’s return to 
politics after occupying a shadowy 
place in the public consciousness 
since just before World War II. And 
what subjects for the great iconoclast 
of American journalism: panting 
Republicans, unhappy Democrats, 
protesting Dixiecrats, and a Gideon's 
AAT of Progressives. 
ameagwa Joe Goulden’s 
#{ introduction is a 
{į loving and lively 
portrait of the 
Sage of Baltimore 
| who made an art 
form of political 
- reporting: he had 
no peers then 
and, regrettably, has none today. 
$8.95 


-The New Muckrakers: 


An Inside Look- 

at America’s. 
Investigative Reporters 
by Leonard Downie, Jr 


Woodward and Bernstein, Jack A 
erson, I. F. Stone, Sy Hersh, Dan 
Schorr—these are the best knowr 
the journalists who have revived 


‘muckraking tradition that dates 


to the turn of this century. In Th 
New Muckrakers, Len Downie 
prize-winning investigative repor 
and metropolitan editor of the 
ington Post —shows how the: 
other maverick journalists broke 
the big news stories of the last 
what motivates them, and why 
one ve won such wide notoriety 


Gtraightforw 
and neverh 
worshipping 
this is a~ 
thoroughly 
interesting 

m contribution t 


Aninsida Loak st America's 
vestigativeRepaters, 


TE 
« — Publishers - 


“It is full of color and action 
eddying about momentous nation 
events.” — American Library 
Association Booklist 


Available at your bookstore or directly from the publisher 


x 
Ce 


The New Republic Book Company 
.W. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

















WHO'S WHO IN APPALACHIA 


Back to coal, back to work 








~ by Colman McCarthy 


The misery and privation of the mountain 
towns of Appalachia became a campaign 
issue in 1960, when JFK passed through 
West Virginia. After a spurt of direct 
federal aid for the region, the nation’s 
attention faded. The energy crisis has 
swung the spotlight back to Appalachia, 
where coal lies both shallow and deep, 
where the fight about whether to strip- 
mine or deep-mine rages, and where the 
people who live and work the land feel a 
fierce need to control their own destinies. 








lairfield, Tennessee, is a tiny, isolated coal 

town in the Cumberlands, best reached by 

about two hours of driving north from 
Knoxville. Clairfield is one of a string of mountain 
communities along a rural highway, all of the 
towns sitting like worn bric-a-brac on the shelf of 
progress. On my latest visit to the area a few 
months ago, the postmistress of Clairfield had 
cheering news: this year she is delivering to 448 
boxes on her rural route among the hills and hol- 
lows. The figure is up from 315 boxes in 1969. The 
over 40 percent increase may mean little to those 
beyond the mountains, but among the citizens of <; 
Clairfield—long used to seeing their young head 














north by thumb or Greyhound—the figures suggest 
a turnaround. People are either staying or return- 
ing. The lures of the industrial life in the Daytons 
ts are seen to be flat or false. If life is go- 
xe hard, let the harshness be endured 
among ‘one’s kin and culture, where roots count, 
and not in distant factories and tenements. 
Ihave been visiting Clairfield regularly every 
her year since 1966 to learn about the valuable 
< mountain culture and to talk with the gentle and 
courageous people about their burdens and goals. 
Appalachia is a region of 19 million people that 
“runs from southern New York to northwest Missis- 
“sippi, but anything happening to mountain people 
“in any state or town is likely to be visible in 
 Clairfield. The local population increase, for ex- 
ample, is reflected throughout the region: a growth 
of more than 750,000 in five years. 
- But more is involved than just the news that 
more bodies are around. Other movements and 
ents can be seen, suggesting that Appalachia is 
gaining a strength that it hasn’t felt before, and 
that this strength is coming from the only source 
that can guarantee its durability: independent citi- 
zens. It is much easier today than ten years ago to 
find spirited mountain men and women—in 
Clairfield and other communities—who are fighting 
in resourceful ways to prevent themselves or their 
culture from being demeaned. 
l ¿Appalachia had a few moments in the national 
-sun in the early 1960s. John F. Kennedy’s victory 
“in the West Virginia primary and Michael Har- 
-fington’s The Other America brought in TV camera 
crews and one-time reformers. The scenes of tired, 
tattered, and blank-eyed mountain people momen- 
tarily choked up America. The creation in 1965 of 
the Appalachian Regional Commission was seen as 
the proper way for the nation to “do something,” 
‘and. we were calmed. Then the camera crews 
flitted off to record the urban riots, and outside in- 
¢ terest in Appalachia all but disappeared. 
What is significant this time is that inside interest 
appears to be rising. It is not the theorists of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, nor 
< social workers from over the mountains, nor the 
Washington givers of block grants who are shaping 
the new expressions of Appalachian. self-regard, 
but the people themselves. It is unlikely that great 
dramas--the kind that get on the networks—will oc- 
_ eur. Instead, there is a slow undamming of ideas 
and feelings, and it is newsworthy precisely be- 


Colman McCarthy is an editorial writer and columnist 
for-the Washington Post. His books include Inner 
ompanions.and-Disturbers of the Peace. 


cause it has much of the substance that was lack- 
ing in the Big Story when Appalachia was “discov- 
ered” in the early 1960s. 

Fittingly, the current signs of renewal come 
when they may be most needec. The second Coal 
Age is moving into the mountains, led by the en- 
ergy companies that see themselves rushing in to 
save America from the supposed energy shortages. 
Coal production now accounts for 18 percent of- 
the nation’s energy production, but with vast re- 
serves in the coalfields of Appalachia and the 
Great Plains, it is expected to jump an estimated 
100 percent in ten years. The patterns of coal com- 
pany crimes, abuses, and cruelties that have smoth-.... 
ered Appalachia since the days of Mother Jones — 
may not only continue, but may do so with the pa- 
triotic cover that the energy crisis provides. 

The tragedy of Appalachia, that little of the vast. — 
mineral wealth has been returned to the citizens, 
has been so well documented taat many outsiders. 
believe the region should be written off as a na- 
tional sacrifice area. and determinations made that 
it won’t happen elsewhere. “Don’t Appalachianize 


the West” is now a rallying cry that seeks to pre- 


vent the energy companies from ravaging with 
strip mines such coal-rich states as Montana and 
Wyoming. But many Appalachians are not ready = 
to be sacrificed. And the people are gradually - 
being aroused by a communion of forces, with 
contributions coming from lone citizens, from the . 
Mountain Eagle newspaper in Whitesburg, Ken- 
tucky, the Appalachian Catholic bishops and. their 
recent statement on social justice, Representative 
Ken Hechler (D-W.Va.), the ecitors of the United 
Mine Workers Journal, and the lawyers of the East 
Tennessee Research Corporation. It is. unknown 
what this common union is leading to, or whether 
it will have made a difference in another ten years, 
but for now it is certain that places like Clairfield 
are no longer pushover towns with no citizens dar- 
ing to defy the coal companies. 


ne of the darers in Clairfield is Lewis 

Lowe. He is a retired and disabled coal 

miner who spent forty-five years in the 
deep mines. He was trapped twice, had some ribs 
crushed and his left foot crippled. Those are his 
physical injuries. His spirit has been assaulted, too, 
suffering in ways that he has only begun to explain 
to outsiders. “See the beans?” he asked when we 
walked through his garden late last summer. “See 
how they’re dying. Look at the corn. It’s but a foot 
high and already turning brown. It’s near dead: 
We'll get hardly an ear. The same with the to- 








matoes and carrots. The soil is bad, you can’t raise 
anything in it.” 

The Lowe garden—or what is left of it—lies be- 
tween his one-story home and the Clear Fork 
Creek on the back of his land. The cause of his 
mental anguish is the strip mining in the mountain 
up the hollow from his house. When the strip min- 
ers release water from the pits, it floods the creek. 
The bed of the watercourse is so filled with coal 
sediment that even a modest rainfall causes flood- 
ing, which carries the coal sediment with the water. 
This has happened with enough regularity so that 
when an engineer came to test the soil in the Lowe 
garden, he had to dig five feet before hitting the 
original earth. Everything above it was muck—air- 
less and caked mud that lacked nutrients and was 
blackened by coal particles. 

Aside from the mental suffering he and his wife 
endure—mountain people have ties to their land 
that cannot be cut without immense interior pain— 
Lowe has been hurt economically. He used to 
keep a cow and some hogs. He would sell the milk 
and butter, and butcher the hogs for his family. 
Together with the crops, fresh or canned, he was 
usually self-sustaining. But now he shops at the 
store. “The prices are high,” he says. “And the 
store butter is hard to eat. It’s nothing like the way 
I used to make my own butter.” 

Appalachia has countless victims like Lewis 
Lowe, many of them living along the estimated 
10,000 miles of streams and creeks that have been 
fouled by the acid runoff from strip mines. But 
Lowe is different from the other casualties because 
he is fighting back. He has taken the strip miners 
to court, asking $20,000 in damages and com- 
pensatory work. This is the third house the Lowes 
have lived in; he was driven from the first two ¢both 
rented from a London-based strip mine leasing com- 
pany that owns most of the land around Clairfield) by 
floods that resulted from strip mining operations. 

Lowe was told by the operators that flooding 
was “the Lord’s work.” That is a familiar defense 
of the companies, given notoriety in 1972 in the 
Buffalo Creek disaster when flooding caused by a 
ruptured Pittston dam killed 124 people. Lowe is a 
believer in the Lord, but he knows that before the 
strip mining companies came to the hollow his 
land was blessed with fertile soil. When he told me 
that his farm had been under siege for more than 
ten- years, I asked why he had waited a decade to 
take the operators to court. He smiled faintly at 
the question. “I needed all that time to find a law- 
yer who wasn’t beholden to the coal companies.” 
His lawyer now is a young attorney in nearby 
Jacksboro, a member of the East Tennessee Re- 
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search Corporation, a firm that has yet to adapt to 
the ways of mountain “justice.” 

When discussing his mental torment, Lowe did 
not connect the strip mining abuses in his own hol- 
low with the Tennessee strip mine law. There is no 
reason for the connection. The state law is all but 
meaningless. As for a federal law, none exists. It 
has been vetoed twice, with the White House lin- 
ing up with the energy companies. When Frank 
Zarb and Rogers. Morton went before congres- 
sional committees in the last days of the strip mine 
debate in the spring of 1975, it was as though the 
issue had nothing to do with living people. Ab- 
stractions took over: the energy crisis, utility rates, 
Project Independence. One of the main Adminis- . 
tration arguments was that most states already had `. 
strip mine laws, hence a federal law wasn’t needed. 
Some months after the veto, the state laws were 
examined by the Center for Science in the Public 
Interest, a Washington group. It found examples of 
corruption, lack of enforcement, poor training pro- 
grams for mine inspectors, low fines, sites never 
visited by inspectors. 

At the height of the strip mine debate in Wash- 
ington, in April 1975, a convoy of 700 coal trucks 
rolled through Washington. The joyriding was: 
meant to persuade Congress that the workers were _ 
against any federal law. Before that, Clairfield was -` 
invaded by hundreds of strip miners who came to 
hear the plans for the Washington trip. Some citi- 
zens found it surprising that the local school build- 
ing was turned over to a gathering that had noth- 
ing to do with education; in the past, even when 
citizens wanted to use the school hall to discuss ` 
day care needs or health problems, permission was 
denied. But the school building sits on land leased 
by the American Association, a major strip mine 
power in east Tennessee. One Clairfield citizen fa- 
miliar with company-town politics told me: “It’s 
tragic and sad to see what’s happening to the strip 
mine workers. Many of them make so little 
money—they are non-union—that they are on food +; 
stamps. So they are easily put into a panic by talk 
of losing jobs. They see their poverty and their vic- 
timization. but they don’t know who’s causing it. So 
they strike out at a target supplied by the strip 
mine owners, exactly the people who are paying _ 


them low wages in the first place. The owners have = 


had no qualms about destroying the community’s — 
land, and will leave the workers high and dry: 
when the coal is taken out.” : 

Lewis Lowe’s case is, at this writing, in the 
courts. He doesn’t know when the judge will get to. 
it, but it will be “soon.” He may have to be. | 
patient. It was only after a four-year court fight 















waged by the citizens’ group Save Our Cumber- 
‘land Mountains—that Tennessee officials were 
forced to open the way to assessing the coal com- 
more equitable property tax. Merely rais- 
ife to a modest level of fairness requires im- 
mense stamina. Then, too, mountain law can be 
strange. If a citizen sets up a lone moonshine still, 
posses of law agents will hunt him down relentlessly, 
ut a coal company can steal rivers and hills, and 
rive off families, and the law looks the other way. 





























ess than a mile from the Lowe home is 
Clairfield’s health clinic, which has the ser- 
vices of a doctor, a pharmacist, and a den- 
tist one day a week, along with a family nurse- 
practitioner each day. Clairfield’s and three clinics 
n nearby communities are funded for $373,000, 
about half the money coming from the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission. The clinic treats 
people from the hollows who often do not see a 
doctor in years. but Bill Corr, a lawyer and until 
cently the climic’s administrator, tells of some of 
the problems. He says: “Although health care in 
the mountains cries out for assistance, little has 
‘been done by the federal government to focus in 
on the particular problems related to developing 
access to the people who need it. Because there is 
no unified approach, most federally funded pro- 
grams are grossly counterproductive. For example, 
the National Health Service Corps attempts to at- 
~ tract qualified young physicians to rural areas, but 
Medicare and Medicaid refuse to compensate them 
at the same rate as young physicians starting a 
practice in the city.” 

Recently two of the four clinics were forced to 
close, though Clairfield’s survives. What helped 
-shut the doors was an outdated and unworkable 
Medicare reimbursement regulation that requires a 
doctor to be physically present when people come 
to the clinic; otherwise no reimbursement. But 
“doctor’s day” in many of the region’s 150 commu- 
nities that run primary health care clinics (with 
ARC assistance) is often only once a week or less. 
< The rest of the time nurse-practitioners, physicians’ 
assistants, or other non-physicians work the clinic 
and treat the citizens. The effect of this Medicare 
ruling is that many local communities cannot 
pay their way. The reimbursement provision was 
made part of the Social Security amendments in 
1972 by pressure from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which raised questions about the quality of 
care people would be receiving from non-physi- 
ans. In four years, answers have come. Accord- 
ig to the ARC, between 70 and 80 percent of Ap- 







































































Who’s Who in Appalachia 


palachia’s rural medical problems can be com-. 
petently treated by nurse-practitioners and their 
staffs. 

At the moment, Congress is bestirring itself to 
create corrective legislation, but the task won’t be. 
simple. Sides are being taken by the AMA, the 
American Nursing Association, the Administration, 
the Senate Finance Committee. the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and the ARC. The latter’s 
position may be closest to expressing the. senti- 
ments of the sick citizen: Medicare reimbursements 
should be allotted according to the care provided, 
rather than according to the provider of the care. 

Dr. Jesse Walker treats the sick at Clairfield’s 
clinic. From the mountains himself, he is a physi- 
cian of independent thought who has often put 
himself on the line against the coal companies. For 
years he has been working to ease most of the or- 
dinary ailments suffered by local citizens: black 
lung, hypertension, slow-healing bones that. were 
broken in mining accidents, intestinal parasites 
(from the unsanitary drinking. water), and rotting — 
teeth (from the soda pop children begin drinking 
at age two because the water is to be avoided). But 
lately, Dr. Walker has been perplexed by a new 
health menace: mental depression. “A good 50 
percent of the patients I see suffer from depressive 
problems,” Dr. Walker said. “There is a lot of anx- 
iety, too, and often they’re mixed together. But a © 
good 50 percent of the patients require’ active 


treatment—both with drug therapy and counseling. — 


We rarely find any physical disease of any. con- 
sequence that doesn’t have some depression in- 
volved in it.” The symptoms often appear when — 
patients come in complaining of “various types of - 
aches and pains. But when you get into it, you 
don’t find any real physical reason for it. Fre- 
quently when you treat the patient with an anti- 
depressant drug, it will relieve their pains.” 

With the National Institute of Mental Health es- 
timating that 2 to 4 percent of the American popu- 
lation suffers depression, the 50 percent rate in his 
clinic staggers Dr. Walker. If he is kept from being 
overwhelmed, it is because he is able to see clearly 
what is causing the epidemic. “First there is just 
the appearance of the place—the strip mining. I 
went up one of the hills not long ago to see a fel- 
low who lived here all his life. We were sitting 
there talking with him and as we were looking out 
the window—because he lives pretty high up—he 
and his wife both commented on the difference in 
the view. They used to be able to sit on the porch, 
look out, and it was real pleasant. But now. it 
isn’t anymore. I feel a sense of depression myself 
just from the way things look. That includes the _ 




















Edwina Pepper 


housing, the roads, everything. When I talk with 
people themselves, you get this hopeless feeling. 
‘There’s no way to get out of this—here I am and 
there’s nothing I can do about it!” ” 

Psychiatry lists a number of causes that lead to 
depressive illnesses. Many are visible im the area 
around Clairfield, beginning with the self-image of 
worthlessness. Long, deep-loaded coal trains lum- 
ber out of the valley twice daily—carrying wealth 
to strangers beyond the mountains. The sense of 
loss might be bearable if the wealth were returned 
in some fair measure to the people. But litte is; 
the corporate mentality, in its full rawness. was 
seen in Clairfield recently when a family vacated a 
house on land owned by the American Association, 
the British company that owns 80 percent of the 
land in the Clairfield area. The vacated house was 
no more than a shanty, but neighbors were never- 
theless curious about who would be allowed to 
rent it next. No one was. An agent of the Ameri- 
can Association burned it during the night, deny- 
ing the poor even the chance for a shack. 

Last October, when I was visiting the community 
of Rum Creek in Logan County, West Virginia, 
the citizens were talking about the “Dear Tenant” 
letters they had just received from the Dingess- 
Rum Coal Company. “Please be advised to look 
for other housing facilities. This is very urgent. We 
are giving you 30 days to move.” Thirty-two fam- 
ilies received the letters. The company planned to 
tear down the houses to make way for a $15 mil- 
lion coal processing plant of the Pittston Company. 
The evictions at Rum Creek (nearly all the families 
are out now, with most of the houses tern down) 
are significant because people are being made 
homeless precisely when land is becoming 
scarce for anything but corporate purposes. Logan 
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County has 292,000 acres, but 220,000 of those 
acres belong to ten companies. The Huntington 
Herald-Dispatch reported a few months ago on the 
exact nature of this twentieth-century colonialism: 
“Absentee landlords own or control at least two- 
thirds of the privately held land in West Virginia.” 
Even as they exploit land they already control, the 
companies seek more. The newspaper cited a state 
report estimating that 500,000 new acres a year are 
being leased to corporate landlords. 

In 1974, in McDowell County, twenty-one fam- 
ilies had their leases canceled to make way for a 
strip mine operation above their homes. One evic- 
tion notice told the tenants: “You have the privi- 
lege of moving the house or any material within.” 
This largesse contains an irony, because many of 
the citizens can do nothing but seek refuge in mo- 
bile homes on company land. Thus, when the next 
notice comes to move on, the eviction will have a 
more merciful appearance: merely unhitch the 
trailer and roll down the road for the “privilege” 
of another temporary refuge. 

Sometimes trailers are hard to get. Last summer 
Representative Ken Hechler wrote to the federal 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
on behalf of his Logan County constituents. He 
mentioned the severe housing shortage and asked 
if a few of HUD’s empty mobile homes, left over 
from Buffalo Creek, might be made available for 
some displaced families from another local hollow. 
HUD replied that the law did not allow such an 
exchange and therefore Logan County was not an 
“eligible donee.” HUD’s interest in obeying the law 
came at a time when criminal convictions were being 
brought in several cities on low rent housing scandals. 

Ironically, the people of Rum Creek were 
evicted the same month that the president of the 
Pittston Company, Nicholas T. Camicia, was. re- 
ceiving The Man of Conscience Award for 1975. 
The donor, the Appeal of Conscience Foundation— 
a New York charitable group sponsored by what 
are called the leaders of the Catholic, Protestant, 
Greek Orthodox, and Jewish communities—hailed 
the conscientious Mr. Camicia for his work on be- 
half of coal miners. 





ot all the citizens in West Virginia are 
being made rootless, however. In few in- 
stances is a consciousness of roots more 
touchingly evident—but powerfully so, as well— 
than in the efforts of Edwina Pepper, an eighty- 
four-year-old woman living in the hills of Mingo 
County, West Virginia. I had learned of her in the 
pages of the Mountain Call, a a and ré- 

















sourceful monthly now in its third year. When I 
went to see Mrs. Pepper in Kermit, the town near- 
est to her home, the editors of the magazine—the 
_ twenty-five-year-old twins John and Michael Fan- 
ning—drove me along Marrowbone Creek and up the 
valley floor to The Knob, where they have been living 
‘since boyhood with their great-aunt Mrs. Pepper. 
The 300-acre preserve owned by Mrs. Pepper re- 
tains as: much of the purity of the forest as when 
the present stands of ash, hickory, locust, and pop- 
lar first grew. That this particular area has sur- 
vived untouched goes back generations, when land 
in the fertile valleys of lower Marrowbone Creek 
was claimed under the Virginia homestead laws. 
Virginia and West Virginia were still one. The self- 
` supporting communities that came over the hills 
from the East lived in a spirit of interdependence 
with the land. In a small and personal way, Mrs. 
per and the Fannings are trying to revive that 
irit by making their 300 acres accessible to local 
ilies who can find no homesites. On the ridge 
of The Knob, they have created a land trust by 
yhich families in the immediate area are given 
tle to property on which they can settle. Already 
a few log cabins have gone up, structures made 
from the forest and lived in by families who are 
not here for a land grab but who go as far back as 
200 years in the county. 
Mrs. Pepper and the Fannings have been forced 
to take legal steps to ask the West Virginia De- 
- partment of Natural Resources to protect the area 
against invading strip miners. A law exists, but in 
West Virginia citizens must often go the extra step 
of reminding the state about the law. Mrs. Pepper, 
though eighty-four, is canny about predators. 
“When coal interests decide to take over a water- 
shed,” she said, “they send in scouts with extrava- 
gant sums of money to buy out easy victims, to di- 
vide interests in family land or color title claims, 
and thus devalue legitimate titles. These ‘company 
men’ give the impression that the majority of citi- 
zens have ‘sold out.’ They claim that all the land- 
holding companies in the area have leased to the 
company they are working for. This creates a per- 
vading atmosphere of doubt which destroys some- 
thing of a great value that cannot be estimated by 
dollars and cents: the feeling of security, of peace 
of mind and pride in ourselves and our homes to 
which our children regularly return with joy. All 
this is destroyed when coal operations invade a 
~ watershed.” 
-< As the state ef West Virginia is being turned by 
strip miners into what might be referred to as 
West Virginia, Inc., net only are people being 
pu aside but so also are the many strong argu- 























Who’s Who in Appalachia ue 






deep mining. Nearly three years ago, 
Train of the Environmental Protection 




















strippable land, said: “The sooner we m 
ground [mining] more economically. 
more technologically feasible, and mo 




















the reserves to keep running for decad 1 
Deep mining also represents one of the 








these arguments—from Mr. Train, Fortun 
from the victims themselves—were rejected by the 
Ford Administration. 
One of the most powerful influences upon the 
government’s policy-makers has been Carl E. 
Bagge, president of the National Coal Association. 
Bagge has been a tireless and canny lobbyist in the 
years that Congress has debated strip mining. In 
1971, he testified before Congress in fear that the 
politicians might prohibit strip mining outright. Heo 
called such a notion: “drastic” and “not realistic.” 
Five years later, Bagge had done his work so well 
that he was able to persuade the Administration 
that even th¢ crippled bill that Congress passed in 
1975 was “punitive and prohibitory.” Bagge sees 
himself as a fighter perpetually embattled. Con- 
gress, he says, “has not shed its basic attitude, its 
fundamental approach to the coal industry, which 
is roughly comparable to the attitude of a matador 
toward a bull. As the matador draws cheers from 
the crowd, by goading, tormenting, and ultimately 
destroying his victim, so many a modern politician 
plays to the grandstand by playing the demagogue 
against the wicked, wicked coal industry.” Bagge 
believes that “we have been conditioned to de- 
mand absolutes—absolutely clean air, absolutely 
clean water, absolutely untouched countryside.” 
The industry must strip-mine because it has a 
sense of duty, responding to the government's calls 
for “greatly increased coal production.” The “rea- 
son we have to surface mine,” Bagge says, “is that 
it is impossible for us to secure the existing level of 
demand. There is no way we can produce for the 
nation the amount of coal that is required—to say 
nothing of the doubling of our capacity—without 
massive infusion of capital and labor into surface 
mining. Everyone recognizes that, or at least: every- 


























































































one rational who doesn’t have a fixation that sur- 
face mining is evil.” 

But while industry spokesmen like Bagge talk of 

rescuing America from energy dependence on the 

Arabs, the economics of strip mining are not res- 

cuing the individual consumers. Louise Dunlap of 

the Environmental Policy Center, a Washington 
group that has kept up whatever momentum there 
is for a federal strip mine law, told Congress as far 
back as 1971: “In many cases, strip mining delivers 

a cost saving to the strippers of one third to one 

fourth in relation to deep mining. Strip mining is 

cheaper for the stripper. But, is the lower cost of 
the strip-mined coal per ton being passed on to the 
utilities, industries, and, in turn, to the consumer? 

Have you ever paid less for a product or received 

a reduction in your utilities bill because strip- 

mined coal has been substituted for deep-mined 

coal?” Not only are the savings from strip mining 
not passed on, but many consumers must pay for 
the advertising campaigns for coal promotion. The 

American Electric Power Company spent $2.7 mil- 

lion on a campaign built around the slogan, 

“America has more coal than the Middle East has 

oil—let’s dig it!” 

However much the industry pictures itself as 
harried and controlled, it is not the use of coal 
that is the issue but the use of the land to get it. 
Strip-mined coal now accounts for wel! over 50 
percent of the total American production, up from 
36 percent in 1968 and 10 percent in 1941. Justifi- 
cations for this increase might be stronger if fig- 
ures also showed that the greater reserves were in 
strip mines. But estimates on the amount of coal in 
strippable land range from 3 percent to 18 percent. 
The 3 percent figure was used in August 1973 by 
Russell E. Train, but since then government 
agencies—seeing the case for strip mining being 
weakened by production rates of 50 percent con- 
trasted to reserve rates of 3 percent—have been 

~tedefining strippable land. The percentages have 
risen from 3 to 18 and are likely to keep rising. A 
numbers war is being waged, with exact figures un- 
known. But no one argues with what a president of 
Continental Oil, the parent of Consolidation Coal, 
told Fortune: “The country’s coal reserves are pre- 
ponderantly deep.” 

The move to bring back deep mining. however, 
brings with it the question of safety. If deep mines 
_are pits of death—as the recent Oven Fork, Ken- 
tucky, . disaster. suggests, as well as the other ones 
since 1968 in Farmington, Hyden, and Blacksville— 
isn’t strip mining more humane because it is safer? 













lobby, is heard less and less as the statistics come 





This. argument, once pushed by the strip mine _ 





in. Representative Hechler has neted that “during 
calendar year 1975 there were 111 fatalities in the 
deep mining industry, which is a rate of .39 per 
million man-hours worked. During the same pe- 
riod, there were 35 fatalities in strip and augur 
mines, which is a rate of .50 fatalities per million 
man-hours worked. Although the actual number of 
fatalities in deep mines was greater, the rate per 
million man-hours in strip mining is higher be- 
cause it takes far less time to mine a ton of strip- 
mined coal than mine a ton of deep coal.” 

Statistics may make a persuasive case that deep 
mining is better than strip mining, but better only 
for those arguing the issue, not. those living it. Any - 
method of digging coal imposes nasty working con- 
ditions that do nothing to engage the imagination 
or spirit of the laborer. To urge that men be sent 
into the deep mines assumes, at a minimum, that 
the 1969 Coal Mine Health and. Safety Act—a 
strong piece of legislation—will be supported by | 
the owners. This has proven true in some cases: 
the deep mines operated by Bethlehem, U.S. Steel, 
and Armco have safety records superior to the strip 
mines of other companies. But often, the owners. 
have found, it is cheaper to pay federal fines than 
spend the money for the safety that the law demands. 








Ithough the energies of people like the Fan- 
nings, Mrs. Pepper, Lewis Lowe, Dr. Jesse 
Walker, and other citizens have brought to 
the coalfields a measure of hope, there remains the 
question whether or not the outside help can 
match the intensity of interest being shown. by 
many of the citizens. A grim answer to this ques- 
tion was given last fall when President Ford went 
to Knoxville. Officials of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission were excited about it, as they should 
have been. Their only previous contact with a 
President had taken place in 1971, when Richard 
Nixon had told the ARC that it was being re- 
shuffled out of existence. The agency survived only . 
because friends in Congress rallied to save it. Two 
hours of presidential attention in ten years—and 
from an unelected President winging it through 
town—symbolizes a style of neglect that the ARC is | 
forced to live with. The agency’s critics attack it as 
a politically controlled organization dominated by 
a road-building mentality and insensitive to the 
needs of citizens in the isolated parts of the moun- < 
tains. But the ARC is often blamed for avoiding 
what it was not created to go near. It is not an: 
OEO-like agency, nor is its annual $350 million” 
budget more than 5 percent of the total federa 
budget or Appalachia. In ten years, the A 






























moved forward toward its goal of “building up an 
institutional capacity for change that will affect po- 
litical and economic structures,” but the agency is 
allowed by the White House and Congress only to 
chip away at problems that need to be blasted. 
Thirteen percent of Appalachia’s housing is sub- 
standard. against 7 percent nationally. Per capita 
income rose nearly 90 percent between 1965 and 
1972 in central Appalachia, but that was still 60 
percent of the national average. Some seventy 
counties in the region have infant mortality rates 
above 2& deaths per 1000 live births, with the na- 
tional rate at 18.5 deaths. 

Only occasionally does a politician refuse to take 
the vow of obedience demanded by the coal com- 
panies. The best known. and one who is sympa- 
thetic to the aspirations cf people like the Fannings, 
Edwina Pepper, and Dr. Jesse Walker, is Represen- 
tative Ken Hechler. He came to West Virginia in 
1956, hoping to settle in the mountains to clear his 
head of eastern abstractions. He was born on Long 
Island, took a Ph.D. from Columbia, and should 
have been the kind of person—the egghead outlander— 
whom West Virginians are skilled at ignoring. But 
he ran for Congress at the urging of his political 
science students at Marshall University in Huntington. 

Hechler’s district, on the southern border of the 
state, contains more coal than any other area in the 
country. Coal is king, but for Hechler the powers 
behind the throne are wily and dangerous, with a 
record he has called, on occasion, “diabolical.” In 
‘1972, after the companies had had enough of his 
insolence—Hechier steered the 1969 Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act through Congress—‘“coinci- 


dence” found him redistricted against a strip mine 
cheerleader who was considered unbeatable. Hech- 
ler won, and so decisively that two years later he 
found himself unopposed in the election. 

Hechler is sixty-one, unmarried, and folksy in a 
manner that disguises the wrath and energy within 
him. He was the only member of Congress to 
stand with Joseph A. (Chip) Yablonski in the lat- 
ter’s doomed struggle against the Tony Boyle mob. 
He has been the only one in Congress to call con- 
sistently for a total ban on strip mining. If there is 
any perverseness to him, it is the delight he shows 
in driving eastern reporters around his district in 
his jeep. But the press needs a little hard driving, 
he says, referring to their usually soft ways. 

Assuredly, the national press, except for a few 
reporters like Jim Bishop of Newsweek, Ward Sin- 
clair of the Louisville Courier-Journal, Ben Frank- 
lin of the New York Times, isn’t poking around 
West Virginia or any other part of Appalachia 
these days for hints of “the national mood.” Appa- 
lachia is a beat covered mostly by such small and 
stubbornly independent papers as the Mountain 
Eagle in Whitesburg, Kentucky, and the Logan 
News in Logan, West Virginia. These voices are 
raised to say that people should come before some 
undefined notions of “progress,” but little evidence 
exists that Washington or the rest of the country 
wants to hear that message. The injuries and 
coarseness inflicted on Appalachia are allowed to 
persist as part of a calculated domestic policy. It is 
called non-intervention. It is only assertions from 
within that hold promise of creating a policy that 
is different or better. O 















DID YOU EVER 


SWING ON A STAR? 


The cosmic mysteries of birthdays made simple 





by Linda Lewis 


The fault, dear reader, is not in the stars, 
but in ourselves. Or is it? Shakespeare 
couldn’t make up his mind about 
astrology, writes the author (a Gemini), 
and neither can some scientists, so who is 
she to close the door on it? 






hen Charles II was born (on May 29, 1630), it. 

was later recalled in a memoir that a comet 

had been seen, “... . from which most men 
presaged, that that prince should be of high under- 
takings, and of no common glory among kings.” A 
hundred: years earlier it was widely noted that the 
birth. of the Virgin Queen Elizabeth had occurred 
on the eve of the feast of the Virgin Mary. When 
Elizabeth grew up she dabbled in alchemy and as- 
trology. Despite the specific disapproval of the es- > 
tablished Church, astrologers were employed by- 
many courts in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Louis XIV is said to have concealed an as- 
trologer behind the curtains of his bridal chamber < 
so that the precise moment of conception of a. pos- 
sible heir might be known for the purpose of cast- 
ing an accurate horoscope. 5 







It is the. stars, 
The stars above us, govern our conditions... 


Shakespeare himself seems unable to make up“ 
his mind. His good characters believe in ill-boding, | 
malignant stars and talk nonsense while his villains _ 
remain reasonable. “The fault, dear Brutus, is not. 
in our stars, but in ourselves, that. we are under- 
lings,” says Cassius. And Edmund, the illegitimate 
co-conspirator in King Lear, says: 


This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, 
when. we are sick-in fortune, often the surfeit. of our 
own behaviour, we`make guilty of our disasters the 
sun, the moon, and the stars; as if we were villains 
on necessity; fools by heavenly compulsion: knaves, 
thieves, and treachers by. spherical. predominance; 
drunkards, liars, and adulterers by an enfore’d obe- 
dience of planetary. influence; and all that we are 
evil in, by a divine thrusting on. An admirable eva- > 
sion of whoremaster. man, to lay his: goatish dis- 
position to the charge of a star! My father com- 
pounded with my mother under the. Dragon’s Tail, 
and my nativity was under Ursa Major, so that. it 
follows I am rough and lecherous. Fut! I should 
have been that I am, had the maidenliest star in the ` 
firmament twinkled On my, bastardizing. 








Astrology is: no new plaything. Nearly 6000 years 
ago the Chaldeans and aby 


the movement patterns of planets among stars so 
that they might determine the fate of ruling sover- 
In ancient courts astrologers mapped 
y. approved or disapproved marriages, and 
ered their tracks in case of grievous error. In 
ay Far Eastern households today important de- 
isions are brought to the family astrologer for 
consultation. The Burmese Declaration of Indepen- 
ence was announced on a day astrologers deter- 
mined to be auspicious. When King Sissavongvong 
of Laos died, his body was maintained until the 
signs were right for ceremonial cremation. 
In the West there continues to be widespread ac- 
-ceptance of astrological dogmas. There are, accord- 
ing to one professional astrologer, 50 million 
Americans very much involved in astrology. Astro- 
logical columns appear in 1230 out of 1500 daily 
newspapers, and six universities offer academic 


courses in the subject. 
The practice of magic assumes the opportunity 
to avert disaster, to avoid mistakes, and to some 
extent this is also the message of the age-old craft 
of astrology. If you are told it would be wise to 
avoid a journey, consider yourself warned. But the 
popular understanding of astrology focuses more 


on what is “given” on the day and hour of birth 
than on the palliatives available to deal with des- 
tiny. As an organizing principle, many find astrol- 
ogy helpful for sorting themselves out and cate- 
-gorizing others by means of cosmic references. 

For many people the only interest a birthday 
holds is its astrological significance. There are good 
omens and bad, benign planets and baleful ones, 
“propitious combinations and formulas for mis- 
adventure in the alignment of stars and moons and 

lanets. 

‘Fascination with astrology fits neatly with the 
< mood of the moment. Does interest in the occult 
indicate. a failure of conventional optimism? It 
would seem that the young no longer credit the 

energetic ideals of earlier generations. They seem 
to have turned away from the presumption of a 
perfectible society. The message of astrology today, 
while not exactly antisocial, is surely anti- 
intellectual and basically egocentric. It diminishes 
parents and views social change with cynicism. As- 
trology lets us off the hook. 

Isa birthday merely a reprise of the original 
` melody? Can the position of the heavens at the 
“moment we were born really have determined all? 
While such a narrow principle has always been 





Linda Lewis, who lives with her husband and four 
children in Cambridge. Massachusetts, is the author of a 


gasy to criticize, it is no tig ar to separate the 


able heavens, let us, as ely 
the possible influences as the cosmos. 


choly reading of his newborn son’s h 

fair example. He predicted disasters at t 
eight, twenty-three, and thirty-three. At 
child was involved in an accident with 
twenty-three he fell from a tower. He: dro 
thirty- mae 


London, the French Revolution, oe 
Russian power after World War H, is- 








cited as evidence of the astrological imperative. 

Astrology has always been a moneymaker. As- 
trological birthday books, horoscopes in daily 
newspapers, Telefortune machines in airports, 
pavement fortune-tellers in Japan, pottery ashtrays 
and T-shirts and cheap metal jewelry decorated 
with signs of the zodiac indicate our willingness to 
be conned, to be as gullible as our superstitious 
ancestors, and as ready as young children to be 
told what to do and what not to do. Fortunes are 
being made as well as told these days. There are 
astrologers living in California who pay as much 
income tax as film stars. 

Gleanings from an interview with Arlene Dahl, 
ex-movie queen, as reported in the Boston Globe: 
an astrological devotee, she managed to arrange 
the Cesarean birth of her son in December because 
“Sagittarians are great humanitarians.” 

Miss Dahl isn’t just a talky face. She organizes 
her whole household with the help of the zodiac. 
Once she hired a Pisces as a nursemaid and lived 
to regret it. “They’re sensitive, introspective people 
who look at little traumas as crises.” Besides, they 
are not generally compatible with Leos. Miss. Dahl 
is a Leo. To. illustrate her thesis she told a story 
‘about Marilyn Monroe, whom she credited with a 
beautiful body, but not much else. Monroe, it 
seems, was a typical Gemini, with an innate thirst 
for knowledge and an unfulfilled desire to be asso- 
ciated with people of marked brainpower. There 
she was one day, trying to shoulder her way into a 
conversation Miss Dahl was having with John F. 
Kennedy about Walt Whitman.. M. M.. wriggling 
all-over, interrupted breathlessly, “Oh, I do love 
his chocolates.” What can you expect of a Gemini? 
Except, perhaps, JFK himself. Or Dante or Ber- 
nard Shaw. 
> I went to.a birthday party recently for a pair of 
overachieving Geminis—one famous author, metic- 
‘ulous, reserved, perceptive, and one university 
president, ebullient but standoffish. Half the people 
in the room turned out to be Geminis. Except for 
the fact that we all love the sea, I cannot imagine 
a more disparate group. Parlor games. 

On May 6, 1973, the Sunday Times of Lendon 
printed the results of an astrological competition, 
and. incidentally provided a fascinating sample of 
birthday ‘behavior. The paper had asked a well- 
known astrologer, Roger Elliott, to compose a hor- 
oscope for people born on April 22. Readers whose 
birthdays occurred on April 22 were invited to 
write an account of-their day. Mr. Elliott, whose 
prediction for Easter Sunday, April 22, 1973, was 
placed in a vault until the responses came in, had 
written: 


There are two important astrological aspects to- 
day: A MERCURY-NEPTUNE time (exact in the 
morning), and a SUN-SATURN semi-square (exact 
in the evening). 

Therefore people born on April 22 should spend 
their birthday a) travelling on water. b) writing fic- 
tion/diary/poetry, c) speaking/singing at a religious 
meeting. In the afternoon or evening, it would be 
appropriate for them d) to spend time with an 
older male relative, e) to have serious thoughts 
about their career. 


Mr. Arnold Charles Penney, who was thirty- 
three on April 22, won the prize bottle of cham- 
pagne with his Communion at Tor Church. (score 
one), a visit with his wife’s father (score two), and 
his ferry trip (score three). But most of the entries 
were totally at variance with Mr. Elliott’s reading _ 
of the planets. 

One lady wrote: 


Woke at II a.M. Made love. read papers. Spoke 
to mother on phone—evasive about Easter activities. 
Discussed exhaustively the condition and future of 
love affair with lover (work v. love as usual). In af» 
ternoon saw “Everything you always wanted to. 
know about sex,” etc. Disappointed it wasn’t totally 
hysterically funny. Friends to supper. All four 
chopped vegetables as. exercise in kitchen equality. 
Surface bonhomie, subterranean tension vis-a-vis 
lover, providing material for tomorrow’s scalpel job 
on today. Frustrating enjoyment. 





From Mrs. K. Barron of Edinburgh: 


Took four-year-old. Matthew into: hospital ready 
for circumcision operation tomorrow. Both he and I 
very upset. Nerves on edge with rest of family. 
Friends dropped. in for half-an-hour early evening. 
Nothing exciting. 


From Master Josh Dolby: 


I was seven on Sunday the chikens woke me up 
erly I had seven easter egs and a lego train set an a 
nise sword we went to the easter parade it was very 
wet and ‘horibil wether we got wet. there was an 
old fier engin We went in the haunted maze. it 
wasnt scary at all I like the water chute which was 
far out. 


This is just the sort of non-evidence of which I 
am fond. It is a good deal easier for me to believe: 
in astonishing coincidence than in astrology. Espe- 
cially when I know that the significant positions of 
the planets change every few minutes and that. 
therefore an accurate horoscope can be drawn only _ 
if the exact moment of birth is known. How many 
know the minute, or indeed the hour, of their 
birth? Besides, the whole conception of the zodiac 
has -a -adically.. The coordinates: as | 










the calendar have changed. Doomsters and astro- 
logical dopesters should synchronize their clocks. 
‘end of the world keeps being postponed. Ko- 

vas a dismal flop, as I knew it would be. 

-I would be quite prepared to change my 

twenty years from now, a messiah who 

ied to have been conceived as the comet arose 

| indeed set the world to rights. 


waver. Who am I to be so sure there is no natu- 
ral combination of cosmic circumstances that 
|. might affect us at the moment of conception or 
at birth? Serious scientists keep doors open, why 
should E close them? C. J. Jung, the pioneering 
‘psychoanalyst much cited by the astrological breth- 
‘ren, found that the principle of causality was un- 
to account for “certain remarkable phenom- 
he psychology of the unconscious.” Jung, 
s fascinated with ancient myths and sym- 
ols, felt compelled to evolve explanations of these 
eries. In the concept of “synchronicity” he de- 
eloped ihe idea that there is a “continuum which 
contains qualities or basic conditions that manifest 
themselves simultaneously in different places 
through parallelism that cannot be explained 
causally as, for example, in cases of the simulta- 
eous: bocurrence of identical thoughts, symbols or 
psychic states.” Synchronicity was, he said, a psy- 
hically conditioned relativity of space and time, a 
meaningful connection, a “sympathy” between hu- 
man life and the universe. It was not magic. Syn- 
chronicity might account for many puzzling things. 
among them the curiously similar fates of people 
born in the same place at the same time—time- 
twins. 

John Anthony West and Jan Gerhard Toonder, 
The: Case for Astrology, describe a number of 
dies of time-twins born on the same day 
“position of sun, moon, and stars. 
They de neither- corroboration of their evi- 

dence nor an evaluation of the witnesses. 
ltem: King George H and Samuel Hemming, 
ironmonger, born June 4, 1738. Sam set up in 
‘business the day George became king. Both mar- 
ied on September 8, 1761. Each had nine sons 
and six daughters, became ill and had accidents at 
‘the same time, and both died on January 29, 1820. 
Item: King George IV and an anonymous chim- 
‘neysweep, both born on August 12, 1762. Both 
were extravagant gamblers, womanizers, drinkers, 
md spenders. (I, for one, did not know there was 
$o much to be made sweeping chimneys.) On the 
ame day the king was kicked by a race horse, the 

s kicked by—a donkey! 


Did You Ever Swing on a Star? 


Ung- yong on March 7, 1963. This 
under an IQ of 210, composed poet 
languages, and performed exerc:ses in- 
culus before the age of five. 
(Counter-item. I found a time-twi 
once. We danced divinely. He was 
handsome, rich, and thoroughly unple 
Item: Albert Einstein and Otto Hah 
on March 14, 1879, both won the Nob 
physics. 
Item: James Joyce and James Steph 
born in Dublin on the same day and at th 
hour. Joyce, who was superstitious a 
about many things, was fascinated with | 
day. He was always noticing the coin 
other people’s birthdays with the events of | wno 
life—when he had started to write a book, when he 
had finished it. He arranged to have a number of | 
his books published on his birthday, which was 
February 2, especially auspicious as it was. 
Groundhog Day. Candlemas, and St. Bridget’s Day 
as well. When he heard about his time-twin, Ste- 
phens, he became very excited. Until then he had 
not given much thought to his countryman. Ste- 
phens, in a letter, described the surprising turn- 
around: 


I discovered that he approved of me in the most 
astonishing fashion, but it took me a little time to 
find out why... . . He revealed to me that his own 
name was James and mine was James; that. my 
name was Stephens and the name he had taken for 
himself in his best book was Stephen; that he and I 
were born in the same country, in the same city, in 
the same year, in the same month, on the same 
day, at the same hour, six o’clock in the morning of 
the second of February. . 

Well... . 1 was admired at last! Joyce E 
me: I was ' peloved at last: Joyce loved me: Or did 
he? Or only love his birthday, and I was merely co- ` 
incident to that? l 


Sharing a birthday with a great personage or a 
great event adds a fillip to an already gala occa- 
sion. Trouble is, there may not be enough heroes 
and heroines to go around. Robert Lynd: com- 
plained that it had 


. been a source of life-long humiliation .. . 
that. in those almanacs that give great events for 
every day of the year, 1 never could discover that 
any great event happened on mine. | did not care 
to share a birthday with Napoleon II, and that. 1 
think, is the best that any of the calendars can-do . 
for me. I suspect that Shakespeare was born on 








April 20th. But the scholars, who are, however, only 
guessing, persist in putting the date about three 
days later. 


Author James Kirkup, whose birthday was three 
days later, found it no particular advantage: 


. it was always impressed upon me that the day 
on which I was born was also Shakespeare’s birth- 
day and St. George’s Day, and the anniversary of 
the Zeebrugge raid. It seemed too much to live up to. 


These cosmic jokes can cut both ways. Henry 
Miller, in his fictionalized autobiography Tropic of 
Capricorn, wrote that for years any thought of his 
birthday, December 26, made him feel desolate. 


If I were to believe in the stars I should have to 
believe that I was completely under the reign of 
Saturn. Everything that happened to me happened 
too late to mean much to me. It was even so with 
my birth. Slated for Christmas I was bern a half 
hour too late. It always seemed to me that I was 
meant to be the sort of individual that one is des- 
tined to be by virtue of being born on that day and 
so. was Jesus Christ , . . perhaps Krishna murti too, 
for all I know. Anyway that’s the sort of guy I was 
intended to be. But due to the fact that my mother 
had a clutching womb, that she held me in her grip 
like an octopus, I came out under another configu- 
ration—with a bad setup in other words. . . . Even 
my mother, with her caustic tongue, seemed to un- 
derstand it somewhat. “Always dragging behind. 
like a cow's tail”—that’s how she characterized me. 
But is it my fault that she held me locked inside 
her until the hour had passed? Destiny had pre- 
pared me to be such and such a person; the stars 
were in the right conjunction and I was right with 
the stars and kicking to get out. But | had no 
choice about the mother who was-to deliver me. 
Perhaps I was lucky not to have been born an idiot, 
considering all the circumstances. 


he overpowering need to order otherwise ter- 

rifyingly random circumstances makes many 

people lean heavily on the fates. But is 
there any way at all to measure destiny? Most 
Statistical studies of possible effects of times of 
birth relate to seasons and subseasonal groups, not 
to specific birthdays. Basing their findings on a 
study of thousands of students, educational psy- 
chologists Rudolf Pintner and George Forlano ten- 
tatively concluded in the 1930s that people born in 
the late winter or spring months tended to be more 
intelligent but more introverted and troubled by 
feelings of inferiority than those born at other 
times of the year. More recent studies, however, 
have focused on the time of conception rather than 
on the date of birth, and these seem to suggest 





that the highly intelligent are more likely to have 
been conceived in the winter and the mentally re- 
tarded in the summer. The hot summer months are 
implicated in a number of disorders, including 
schizophrenia and manic depression, speech dis- 
orders and inability to concentrate, reading trou- 
bles and muddled arithmetic. So cool it, family 
planners. 

In one of a number of studies concerning the 
relationship of birthdates and professions, English 
sociologists Joe Cooper and Alan Smithers suggest 
that army officers (16,000 subjects) are born in 
large numbers in the summer and early autumn 
months, that comedians and musicians (studied in 
smaller numbers) are likely to be born in the win- 
ter. doctors and lawyers from midsummer ‘to 
midautumn, artists in spring, diplomats and novel- 
ists in the late summer. No significant patterns 
emerged for clergymen, translators, dramatic ac- 
tors, cricketers, or holders of the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross. 

For the fun of it, these reasonable-minded re- 
searchers compared their findings with the pre: 
dictions of astrological lore and found that soldiers 
tended to be born under those signs traditionally 
associated with a warlike disposition, Leo and — 
Scorpio, the signs from which the Egyptians re- ` 
cruited their military forces. Politicians, not sur- 
prisingly perhaps, share this sign with the profes- 
sionally belligerent. Cooper and Smithers offer 
alternate explanations—a combination of environ- 
mental and situational influences, including cli- 
mate, or the manifestation of an annual internal 
rhythm, a form of periodicity recognized but not 
understood by the ancients, who meee aie an as: 
trological system to account for it. 

Perhaps “the most impressive studies of ‘cosmic 
forces at work on individuals have been done by a 
French husband-wife team, Michel and Frangoise 
Gauguelin. Interested in astrological lore, they nev- 
ertheless totally reject classic astrological ex- 
planations. Instead, they cite studies that concern 
intuitive behavior and such influences as the paral- 
lel patterns of low frequency waves in outer space 
and in the brain. They examine in detail the pos- 
sible effects of sunspots, solar wind, the stream of _ 
material from other planets, and the particular dis- 
rupting influences of certain planets on the earth's > 
electromagnetic fields as they rise on the horizon’ — 
and reach their zenith. They suggest that on days — 
of intense cosmic activity, a fetus may be subject 
to biological alteration. 

Over a period of many years the Gauguelins: 
have analyzed thousands of birthdates, parenta 
histories, professional groups, and all sorts of ot 









‘measurable social categories. They have found ¢ 


T me babies bern Boge the same 


aad culmination of certain lane 
3438 famous soldiers, 703, or 
t were born after the rise and cul- 
iter and 680, about 20 percent 
th rise and culmination of Mars. The 
that this sort of distribution is 
s one in a million. When Jupiter 
rag would seem a good time 

, Entirely too many highly 
o beck. Himmler, Heydrick, Lam- 
and Bormann) breathed their 
enditions, Also actors. Also far 


; t y ur son to be a sports champion, 
h ld that unborn babe: tight until you are sure 
Mars is about to rise. For managers of large indus- 
tries. again, make it Mars. Avoid Saturn in gen- 
ral, for the medieval characterization of saturnine 
personality is inclined to be all too true, according 
to the Gauguelins. These are folk subject to “mel- 
ancholy moodes,... sullen, self-wild and 
fraught with tears,” as the old books said. 
The Gauguelins suggest that, within our complex 
solar system, if the sun is considered the motor 
and the solar field the medium, and if the moon 
and planets largest and closest to the sun cause 
agitation in the magnetic field, then the stronger 
the agitation, the greater the effect on the child at 
birth. The nature of the energy involved and the 
exact mechanism whereby the fetus responds to 
these planetary influences during parturition has 
not been explained. Not having the wit to ask the 
right scientific questions, | would be inclined to 
agree with the Gauguelins that “Nature has de- 
+ cided that at his birth man is to be entwined in 
the invisible network of forces which link the earth 
and the sky.” ‘ 


hat far I can go. | am sympathetic to the idea 

of endogenous annual and personal rhythms. 

Given a certain amount of cosmic cooperation, 
it should be possible to produce a wonder-baby. 
But I would prefer to believe that there are happy 
accidents, that great people can be born under ter- 
rible astrological signs, that troubled babies can 
make interesting grown-ups, or that serenity is a 
function of position in the family or a balanced 
diet or yoga or love. Probably it is quite ordinary 
moncosmic static that gets into the system, that 


Did You Ever Swing on a Star? 


holds us up and determines the nature of each 
person’s struggle. 

Although | would be comforted in some measure 
by the thought that all my trias were due to cir- 
cumstances beyond my control, | suppose for the 
moment | must stick with my belief in the unex- 
pected, random joys and the predictable sadnesses 
of a life which sometimes I lead and sometimes | 
follow. I will postpone a deeper understanding of 
the cosmic mysteries for the time being. and [ will 
keep Carl Sandburg in mind. In his autobiography, 
Always the Young Strangers, Sandburg wrote: 


I was born a little after midnigat, my mother told 
me... . The date was January 6 1878, Exactly one 
year later on January 6 Joseph Medill Patterson 
was born. Exactly one hundred years earlier on Jan- 
uary 6 Thomas Lincoln, the father of Abraham 
Lincoln, was born. And the coincidences of these 
births don’t mean a thing except that the odd facts 
stick in the mind even though they prove noth- 
ing O 
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BICENTENNIAL 
SONG 


by Robert Strozier 











am the Song of America. Listen to 

me. I am the arsenal of 

democracy and the apex of the 
hemispheres. Nowhere can you find so 
many people to pal around with. I 
celebrate myself. I am in person. I am 
the boon philosophy/the steel-driving 
men/the standing militia live together 
in a pole cabin built of unsplit logs 
chinked with clay and lime. America, I just = 
want to say it. I am patchwork. I am the Edie 
marvelous painters “The Eight’/the regional > 
themes and character types anatomized in so _ 
many works/“okey-dokey.” I am not the hog | 
butcher of the world, I don’t want to be. I 
am the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature entitle me/“Fighting © 
Bob” Evans of Santiago fame/the American 


eagle has a ribbon in its mouth. I am 
studying late into the night by terrible light. 
Vulcanized rubber comes from giant sequoias. I am 
Scott’s Bluff where cotton is king/the smithy where 
the bronze plaques of baseball's immortals are 
fashioned. I myself am shaping a horseshoe, and you 
can see my muscle if you want to. 

Iam soon to be the birthday boy, and the candles — 
are a chicken in every pot. I am oldies and tall yarns’ 


, and popular favorites and abiding principles. The 


plenum of proof is in my face. I am the growing 
pangs of a new nation, but they are good pangs and 





they helpi the song. Itis getting louder. I love Miles Standish. 
Some people have come out of their houses to find out what 
is going on. Lam they. I am teeming with railroad ties. Come 


n building in Boston in 1845/the humorous 
co piibsöphy of the early explorers Look 


Lam dressed 1 very ely Í in homespun material and 
ey-woolsey and chaps. There is no disaffection. I am 
wearing a rotunda for a hat. Godspeed, America. You are 

citadel. How could I be more fecund? I like Ike. 


“Now the song comes to a part that has an extreme debt 
of gratitude to the Norse in it. Lilliburlero. I am Old 
“Fats” Joe/the inventions. The song has a crescendo 
‘marked where the bible belt and corn belt crisscross. 
hank you, bluetail fly. I am William H. Taft “Big 
Bill”/ William H. Thompson “Big Bill”/William T. Tilden 
: il” Hail me. People are pouring out of the subways 
‘coming in from the fields to join in. I am yanqui who 
loved and the incredible person Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
lear how loud they are. They are carrying miters, awls, 
rickkilns, and derricks, The song goes on to be about 
ump-studded roads and planked bridges/the discovery by 
» Wright Brothers of the considerable talents of the 
groes/Mound City Group/you are a sweet pea/the 
poke-easies, waltons. and happy hooligans of the road with 
their fifes-and drums/the proud letters, GNP. This is not a 
short. song. 


Who else am I? See if you can guess. Colorful characters 
such as Tent Johnny and Rose of the Rancho/the 

atchdogs of morality/count me in/Lord 
Baltimore: Baltimcre/“ee-yi-yo.” Every neighborhood has 
formed a line. I am rounding rough horn buttons. My face 
< is. this land is our land. My mouth is shining sea. If you 
keep going down my body you find there is something for 
everybody. The song is amber. It is the incredibly rich 
» alluvial fruited bisthright of ancestral lands. It is a 
fraternity bash. It is the faces carved into Mount 
Rushmore. They are singing. It is the grizzled prospector 
who does yeoman. duty/ Winslow Homer's bold paintings of 
mares, The country is peopled only with Americans. All 
automobile tires are made in Akron. I am tall and straight 
with sandy hair and clear eyes that meet your gaze levelly 
as long as you are there, and it is to grandmother’s house 
we are going. The grin is infectious. The easternmost point 

West Quoddy Head. I am backwoods humor and 
horseplay but I am also tempered with steel when I plow. 
Join Army. Sprawling and epochal am I/over there. I am 


the Boston Tea rary when they threw the cattle baron l 


have downed so many of them, I am 
hamburger. Geronimo never told a 
chicken on its head. 


Love ya’, America. The Gulf Strean 


Lines representing the states are form 
about the 225-ton steel-reinforced cope 


up out of the Grand Canyon, most of a w 

about the square shooters and soobers and gc 

broad stripes and bright stars, I can’t beli 

on you, America. How green :s my valley, Mr. Deeds. 
Folderal deray. Come out, Continentalers. This song is. 
real cook’s tour isn’t it? It’s coming to an end though. 
Eastern Seaboard and Pacific Coast lines are heading 
toward each other. Everybody is in one or the other.” 


In the time remaining I wil. sing some other things Fam 
Huzza, | am jam sessions and chinfests, | am easy street. : 
but I am Hale in the bush too. There are no bench 
warmers. The line just linked! I can hear you, doughboys 
and grease monkeys. I am many more things that I won't 
have time for. The pony express that was first brought 
over/ Billy Rose and his beloved Walden Pond/I am coin- 
operated/out. back in the neck of the woods are long- 
legged black pigs with slender snouts and prick ears 
growing their own flax for linen/betimes/I am stucco’d 
with the journeywork of the stars/S’ wonderful/heave’e’ 
yo/in the vale of elkhorn bathing with his foothold 
tenoned is Walt Whitman/the victuals you et at the picnic 
were wonderful/see spot/tar baby is comin’ round ‘the 
mountain/when someone says cross my heart and hope to | 
die, he means it. Isn’t this land something? That was just 
one stanza too. | wish we could go on. The song doesn’t 
have any more lines in it. This is the last time everybod 
will be holding hands like this and singing together. I’m 
sorry to stop. 














































P summer music moves outdoors. At 
more than seventy places across the 
United States and Canada musicians 
‘mix work with vacation before au- 
‘diences of varied sizes. The mood is 
well reflected in the sign on the campus 
of Marlboro College in southern Ver- 
‘moni, site of the Marlboro Music Festi- 
val, which warns, “CAUTION MUSICIANS 
AT Pray.” 

“ Over the last four decades the sum- 
‘mer music festival has grown into an 
“established institution in America. 
Many people who have never seen the 
interior of a concert hall or an opera 
house build vacation plans around the 
festivals, flying or driving hundreds of 
miles to attend concerts or opera in the 
open. At most sites, nature provides 
art of the show. Aspen and Central 
City are high in the Colorado Rockies, 
Ravinia and Robin Hood Dell sit in the 
middle of parks. 

Activity largely. centers in a semi- 
open shed and visitors may sit indoors 
or stretch blankets on adjacent lawns. 
‘Dinner jackets and summer gowns 
adorn the boxes under the roof while 
sport shirts or jeans and sandals may be 
seen in the less expensive seats and on 


MUSIC IN SUMMER 
by Arthur W. Hepner 


the grass. Picnic suppers are com- 
monplace. And pre-concert tailgate par- 
ties in the parking lots parallel those 
before sports events. 

When the festivals began in this 
country i the 1930s they mainly drew 
patrons of the musical arts who were 
accustomed to frequenting festivals. in 
Europe. Soon they attracted a wider 
group that had attended the outdoor 
summer concerts in many of the na- 
tion’s principal cities. Lewisohn Stadium 
(now defunct) m New York, the Holly- 
wood Bowl in Los Angeles, Ravinia in 
the Chicago suburbs, Robin Hood Dell 
in Philadelphia. and the Esplanade in 
Boston were the original sites of out- 
door concerts in America. Together 
with the great festivals of Europe at 
Salzburg. Bayreuth, Glyndebourne, and 
elsewhere, they provided the impetus 
for the centers known as Tanglewood, 
Aspen, Marlboro, Blossom, Saratoga, 
Wolf Trap, Santa Fe, Caramoor, and 
more. 

The oldest, the Berkshire Festival, be- 
gan in 1934. Two years later, Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took up summer residence at 
Tanglewood in Lenox, Massachusetts, to 
put this festival on the international 
map. At first a social event with a capi- 
tal “s,” Tanglewood in time attracted 
music lovers from every stratum of 
society. 

The concerts in the early years were 
given under a huge canvas tent. On Au- 
gust 12, 1937, during the second sum- 
mer of Boston tenure, Koussevitzky 


“offered an all-Wagner program, It at 












tracted a large audience, but com- 
petition from a raging rainstorm was 
more than anyone could handle. Al 
though Koussevitzky tried to keep the 
music going, pelting rain made contin- 
uation impossible. On stage, wrote one 
critic, “the horns were shipping water.” 
Then and there the sponsors of the fes- 
tival resolved to prevent a recurrence by 
financing a more secure home, and one 
summer later they dedicated the Shed 
that was to: become an international 
symbol of fine summer music-making. 

Musical direction at Tanglewood has 
usually belonged to the musical director 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Seiji Ozawa, the incumbent, will con- 
duct most of the programs this summer, 
but will. be spelled by Colin Davis, 
Klaus Tennstedt, Leonard Bernstein, 
and André Previn. As always, there will 
be a Pops evening under that indefati- 
gable octogenarian Arthur Fiedler. The 
conductors will be joined by many well- 
known soloists and there will be a con- 
temporary music festival along with the 
annual extensive. program of advanced 
study and professional training for mu- 
sic students, Music of many kinds. will 
resound from all corners of the spacious 
Tanglewood estate where Hawthorne 
once summered and wrote his. Tan- © 
glewood Tales. 

Like Tanglewood, Aspen blends study 
with performance. The Aspen Music 
School is staffed by such distinguished 
artist-teachers as Rudolf Firkusny and 
Jorge Mester, who also perform in ‘the 
Aspen Festival concerts. Here the. pro- 
gram fare is perhaps more catholic than _ 
anywhere else. Contemporary music 
twice. each week, chamber symphony 
concerts on Fridays, chamber music on 
Saturdays, symphony concerts on. Sun- 
days, special events ọn Mondays, and 








-workshops and recitals at other times 
are standard during July and August. 
yo will stage Mozart's 
The Magic. Flute in July and Offen- 
bach’s Tales of Hoffmann in August. 
The Marlboro Festival had its birth 
in 1950 when the late violinist Adolf 
zilist brother, Herman, 
we, Rudolf Serkin, and 


it should serve as a 
musicians and students 
er (at their own ex- 
making, exchange of 
ag in an idyllic envi- 

e years more than 

€ availed themselves 
and Prevented some 


cipal mfluences at Marlboro 
have been Serkin: Alexander Schneider, 

and the late Patlo Casals. Virtually a 
cult, Marlboro typifies the joy that re- 

sults from zestful dedication even when 

precision is lackirg. The Casals style of 
‘stressing the broad line at the expense 
of detail has become a Marlboro hall- 
mark. The puris: may find Marlboro 
performances stimulating but uneven, 
Stronger of heart than head, and at 
times much too sentimental. Yet they 
are redeemed by a deep love of music 
seldom matched anywhere else. Often 
exasperating, music at Marlboro always 
has the inspired touch. 

Robin Hood Dell, in Philadelphia’s 
Fairmount Park, :s in a glade that must 
have reminded someone of Sherwood 
Forest. The old Dell was a large open- 
air theater with an enclosed shell which 
projected the music toward the au- 
dience. Rain oftea forced postponement 
here. Now, in time to celebrate the Bi- 
centennial, a new Dell with a 5000-seat 
covered area has been built into a hill- 
side away from :raffic noises. Ravinia, 
the Blossom Music Center near Cleve- 
land and Akron, and Wolf Trap Farm 
in Virginia, not far from Washington, 
follow the practice of the rural festival 
sites with both indoor and outdoor seat- 
ing facilities. 

By and large summer programs re- 
trace winter routes. At the bigger places 
where major orchestras perform—the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Ra- 
vinia, the Cleveland Orchestra at the 
Blossom Music Center, the National 
Symphony at Welf Trap, the St. Louis 

ymphony at the Mississippi River Fes- 
ival, the Los Argeles Philharmonic in 








the Hollywood Bowl, the Boston Sym- 
phony at Tanglewood, and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at Robin Hood Dell 
in July and Saratoga in August-the re- 
run of works played during the winter 
season saves rehearsal time and costs. A 
quick brush-up is often considered suf- 
ficient. However, the performance may 
prove that economy and artistic dis- 
tinction are not natural allies. 


hat will be heard at the key festi- 
vals this summer? Beethoven ap- 
pears to be the leader. Ravinia has 
placed “a special focus on Beethoven.” 
Its concerts will feature Beethoven pi- 
ano music, quartets, cello sonatas, and 
other chamber music; the Eroica, Fifth, 
Seventh, and Eighth symphonies; and 
the Triple Concerto, Violin Concerto, 
and Choral Fantasy. At the Blossom 
Music Festival in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
the Cleveland Orchestra will present the 
opera Fidelio in concert version, the 
Choral Fantasy, the Eighth Symphony, 
and the Piano Concerto No. | 
Four all-Beethoven programs are on 
the Tanglewood schedule. They include 
the First, Fifth, Seventh, and Ninth 
symphonies, the Missa Solemnis, and 
the Piano Concerto No. 3. At Saratoga, 


the Philadelphia Orchestra will perform 
the Seventh and Eighth symphonie 
visitors to Aspen will hear the Triple 
Concerto, the Emperor Concerto, 
Seventh Symphony, and various cha 
ber music works. 
Mozart is the runner-up. At T 
glewood, the opening weekend will 
devoted to three all-Mozart program 
including the symphonies 23, 39, and 
40, the Sinfonia Concertante, K. 297b, 
the Musical Joke, and the D minor 
Piano Concerto, K. 466. Ravinia. has 
scheduled for July 17 a Mozart Mari 
thon containing the two-piano concerto, 
K. 365, tae three-piano’ concerto, K. 
242, the Posthorn Serenade, symphonies 
29 and 40. and Eine Kleine Nachtmu- 
sik, K. 523. Aspen will do symphonies 
32 and 35 (“Haffner”) along with Pian 
Concerto No. 24 in C minor, K. 491 
vast amount of chamber works, the Si 
fonia Concertante, K. 320d, and The 
Magic Flute. Saratoga has programmed 
Piano Corcerto No. 21 in C, K. 467; 
and Bevery Sills will sing two Moi 
works at the Blossom Music Festival. 
Mahler also gets some innings this 
summer. Symphony No.2 (“Resurrec 
tion”) will be played at both the Blo: 
som and Aspen festivals, No. 1 will be 
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heard at Tanglewood and Blossom, No. 
S-at. Saratoga | Tanglewood, and 
Erich Leinsdorf plans to present No. 8, 
the “Symphony of a Thousand,” at the 
Blossom Festival. while Julius Rudel 
m for Wof Trap. In addition, 
tKnabea Wunderhorn is the 
the final weekend at Tan- 

ugust 27-29. 
Othe major composers turn up here 
there. Bach's St. Matthew. Passion is 
due for hearings m the high altitudes of 
Aspen. and the Sied at Tanglewood. 
ames ‘Levine, musical director at Ra- 
‘vinia, has scheduled Schoenberg’s im- 
posing Gurrelieder for early summer. 
fivaldi, Bach, Haydn, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Wagner, Dvorak, Brahms, Tchai- 
‘kovsky, Debussy, Prokofiev, Strauss, and 
Stravinsky are well represented in many 
places. A number of conductors will 
also make the rcurds. Erich Leinsdorf, 
Lawrence Foster, Stanislaw Skrowa- 
ski. Aaron Copland, and Julius Ru- 
‘will appear at several festivals. Ar- 
r Fiedler will present Peps programs 
t Ravinia, Wolf Trap, and Saratoga, in 

ddition to Tanglewood. 
Lorin. Maazel. musical, director of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, presides at 
“Blossom: and Eugene Ormandy of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at. both Robin 
Hood Dell and Saratoga. Maazel shares 
the podium with ‘Leinsdorf, Copland, 
‘Rudel; Skrowaczewski, Matthias Ba- 
mert, and the Soviet conductor Gen- 
ady Rozhdestvensky. At Saratoga, Or- 
mandy will share with Leinsdorf, 
‘opland, Edo de Waart, James de 
reist,, Skrowaczewski, John Pritchard, 
and Eve Queler. Levine. who will con- 
duct at Ravinia during the first four 
weeks of an eight-week schedule, will 
be followed by a series of guests in- 
Sarah Caldwell, Anthony Davis, 


circuit too. And because of the Bicen- 
tennial there will be a special. homage 
to American music in most places. 
‘Gershwin, MacDowell, Ives, and C op- 
Jand are almost ubiquitous. Levine has 
scheduled an- all-Gershwin program for 
tavinia on June 27. Besides a July 4 
pecial.at Tangleweod, there will be an 
all-Gershwin ev ening in’ mid-August 
and a program of works. by Crumb, 
riffes; and Ives the folowing night. 
aron Copland will conduct a number 
f his own cbrapesitions at Ravinia, As- 


music in store at numerous festivals, 
large and small. Performances will vary 
in quality, given the broad range of tal- 
ent and dedication from place to place. 
Essentially, the work of the orchestral 
groups will come off with greater gusto, 
if less finesse, than in the winter season, 
owing primarily to skimping on re- 
hearsal time. Marlboro and Aspen are 
notable exceptions. . Whatever their 
shortcomings, their artistic integrity is 
beyond suspicion. The problem lies at 
the bigger places, the widely touted fes- 


tivals, where level of performance i 
inverse proportion to: glorification: 0 
event. : 

At Wolf Trap Farm, 
elegance and glamour ne m 
eloquence to a back-row seat. From tt 
publicity kits to the carriage-trade. 
dience anc star-studded names of per 
formers, the show’s the thing. It will-b 
big and flashy, but for full musical ‘sa 
isfaction modesty is more becomin 
And that is more likely to be found, 
other festivals. i 


Some Summer Music FESTIVALS 


Carmel Bach Festival 
late July 
Carmel, California 


Hollywood Bow! Summer Festival 
July-September 
Los Angeles, California 


Redlands Bow! Summer Festival 
late June-late August 
Redlands, California 


Aspen Music Festival 
mid-June-mid-August 
Aspen, Colorado 


Central City Opera Festival 
July-August 
Denver, Colorado 


Music Mountain 
late June-late August 
Falls Village, Connecticut 


Grant Park Concerts 
late June-late August 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mississippi River Festival 
July-August 
Edwardsville, Illinois 


Ravinia Festival 
late June-late September 
Highland Park, Illinois 


Berkshire Festival 
July-August 
Tanglewood, Lenox, Massachusetts 


Detroit Symphony Summer Music Theater 
late August 

Detroit, Michigan 

Meadow Brook Music Festival 


late June-late August 
Oakland Univ., Rochester, Michigan 


Santa Fe Chamber Music Festival 
late June-early August 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Caramoor Festival 
June-August 
Katonah, New York 


Chautauqua Festival 
late June-late August 
Chautauqua, New York 


Lake Placid Music Festival 
July-August 
Lake Placid. New York 


Maverick Concerts 
July-September 
Woodstock, New York 


Saratoga Festival 
June-Septeraber 
Saratoga Springs, New York.. 


Eastern Music Festival 
late June-early August 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Blossom Music Center — 
mid-June-early September 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Robin Hood Deli Concerts 
mid-June-late July 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sewanee Summer Music Center 
mid-June-late July 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


Annual Texas Jazz Festival 
early July 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mariboro Music Festival 
June-August 
Marlboro, Vermont 


Festival. of the Arts 
July 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Wolf Trap Farm for the Performing Arts 
mid-June-mid-September 
Vienna, Virginia 


Grand Teton Music Festival 
July-August ' 
Teton Village, Wyoming 
Victoria Summer Festival 
late-July-August o 
Victoria, British Columbia 


































TO OKRA 


String beans are good, and ripe tomatoes, 
And collard greens and sweet potatoes, 

Sweet corn, field peas, and squash and beets— 
But when a man rears back and eats 

He wants okra 


Good old okra. 


Oh wow okra, yessiree, 
Okra is Okay with me. 


Oh okra’s favored far and wide, 
Oh you can eat it boiled or fried, 
~ Oh either slick or crisp inside, 
Oh I once knew a man. who died 
Without okra. 


Little pepper-sauce on it, 
Oh! I wan’ it: 
Okra. 


Old Homer Ogletree’s so high 

On okra he keeps lots laid by. 

He keeps it in a safe he locks up, 

He eats so much, can’t keep his socks up. 
(Which goes to show it’s no misnomer 
When people call him Okra Homer.) 
Okra! 


Oh you can make some gumbo wit’ it. 
But most of all I like to git it 

All by itself in its own juice, 

And lying there all nice and loose— 
-Thats okra! 


It may be poor for eating chips with. 
It may be hard to come to grips with, 
But okra’s such a wholesome food 

It straightens out your attitude. 


THREE POEMS 
by Roy Blount, Jr. 





“Mm!” is how discerning folk re- 
Spond when they are served some okra. 


Okra’s green, 

Goes down with ease. 
Forget cuisine, 
Say “Okra, please.” 


You can have strip pokra. 
Give me a nice girl and a dish of okra. 


In kitchen or parlor or out in the yard, 
Mediocre okra beats first-class chard. 


Okra! 








TO HAM 


Though Ham was one of Noah’s sons 
(Like Japheth) I can’t see 

That Ham meant any more to him 
Than ham has meant tome. © 


On Christmas Eve 

I said, “Yes ma’am, 
I do believe 
Pil have more ham.” 















"ll have more ham.” 


And then after dinner my uncle said he 
“Was predominantly English but part Cherokee, 
“As near as I can figure.” I said, “I am 
An eighth Scotch-Irish and seven-eighths ham.” 


My soul. 

T took a big hot roll, 

I put in some jam, 

And butter that melted down in with the jam, 
‘Which was blackberry jam, 


ind a big old folded-over cozy slice of HAM . . . 


And my head swam. 


Ham! 

it me with a hammah, 
‘Wham bam bam! 
What good ammah 
Without mah ham? 





Ham’s substantial, ham is fat, 
Ham is firm and sound. 

Ham’s what God was getting at 
When he made pigs so round. 


Aunt Fay’s as big as she can be— 

She weighs one hundred, she must weigh three. 
But Fay says “Ham! Oh Lord, praise be, 
Ham has never hampered me!” 


Next to Mama and Daddy and Gram 
We all love the family ham. 


So let’s program 

A hymn to ham, 

To appetizing, filling ham. 

(I knew a girl named Willingham.) 
And after that we'll all go cram 
Ourselves from teeth to diaphragm 
Full of ham. 


By damn. 


AGAINST BROCCOLI 


. The local groceries are all out of broccoli, 
Loccoli. i 














































How To Be Bad 


(Nur best Republican novelist~and 
Pm not forgetting William F. 
Buckley or Spiro Agnew—now seems to 
be John Ehrlichman, whose book 
HE Company (Simon and Schuster, 
$8.95) has just been published. Its first 
surprise is the deftness with which Ehr- 
lichman tells his tale. 

‘The second surprise in this book, a 
roman a clef of life in the Nixon Ad- 
inistration, is the extent of Ehrlich- 
an’s vindictiveness toward his former 
boss, who appears here as “President 
Richard Monckton.” Ehrlichman por- 
ays a man whose hatred and self- 
doubt leave him little time for anything 
ut self-protective rituals and campaigns 
gainst his imagined enemies. Sanc- 
onious in public, he is cynical and 
brutal in private, priggish but slyly 
rurient, obsessed with meaningless de- 
tail, dependent on liquor and pills. I 
suppose you could say, on hearing this, 
“What else is new?” And it’s true that 
some of the freshness has been robbed 
from Ehrlichman’s fictive account by re- 

































cent disclosures about the former Presi- 
dent’s difficulties of personality. But 
there’s something remarkable about the 
unremitting hostility of Ehrlichman, 
whose Icyaity to Nixon was for so 
many years undoubted. No redeeming 
qualities soften his portrait, no child- 
hood trauma, nc tragic flaws, no trips to 
China. Ehrlichman has a servant’s cold 
eye for the weaxness and cruelty of his 
master. After talking to his mother on 
the night of his election (“Fine, Rich- 
ard. Be my gcod boy, now.” “Good 
night, Mother”). Monckton slams down 
the receiver: “Monckton always ended 
telephone calls with a smash, even 
when he wasnt angry or upset... . 
Somehow. the harder one slammed 
down telephones at the end of a con- 
versation, the better it felt.” 

Following his own “resignation” from 
the Administration that would soon col- 
lapse anyway. John Ehrlichman moved 
to Santa Fe. grew a beard, wrote this 
novel. A new life. He himself has spo- 
ken of “the greening of John Ehrlich- 
man.” Being a bearded writer, though, 
and living in a fashionably remote 


place and hating Richard Nixon are not. 
necessarily emblems of virtue and sensi- . 
tivity. The “new Ehrlichman” seems to 
have a lot in common with the old one. 
There is a pervasive meanness of spirit 
in The Company. Its author’s antago- 
nism cuts several ways. He has added 
Richard Nixon to his enemies list, but 
he doesn’t seem to have taken anyone 
off. Ehrlichman delights in his cari- 
catures. William (“Billy”) Curry: glam- 
orous young President who dies in a 
plane accident, is revered by his coun- 
trymen but has an unseemly hidden 
record of dirty tricks. Carl Tessler: Ger- 
man-born Harvard professor who be- 
comes national security adviser, is vain 
and arrogant. When he’s praised by an 
attractive woman, his eyes shine behind 
his thick glasses, and he loves to dazzle 
onlookers with stylized fits of anger at 
his subordinates. And there is also the 
armpit-scratching President Esker Scott 
Anderson, who succeeded Curry, and 
the aging, dictatorial FBI Director 
Elmer Morse, supposedly a homosexual. 
The resemblances reach down to the 
level of Washington journalists, and 
there is a particularly nasty and gratu- 
itous scene, also alleging homosexuality, 
about a reporter whose real-life | 
counterpart can be guessed at. Since so> 
many of the characters are in fact 
meant to suggest actual persons living 
and dead, the reader is led to wonder 
how literally Ehrlichman intends the 
book’s events to be taken. 

The plot turns on the relationship be- 
tween the CIA and the Monckton Ad- 
ministration. Despite his cameo role, 
Monckton is a subordinate character; . 
the central figure is William Martin, 
CIA director, modeled on Richard 
Helms. Martin is a career man who has. 
served under several: Presidents—in- ` 
cluding the hated William Curry (read 
JFK)--and he struggles to protect his 
job under the Monckton Administra- 
tion. CIA files contain a document that 
can ruin Martin: proof of his involve- 
ment in the “Rio De Muerte” (read 
Bay of Pigs) “Disaster” (read Fiasco). 
Bad stuff: Curry ordered Martin to 
have a prominent revolutionary mur- 
dered. Martin complied. Monckton 
could use it to discredit the memory of 
Curry, and incidentally destroy Martin. 

Before Monckion gets a chance, the 
tables turn. CIA operatives learn that: 
Monckton—with the cooperation of the 
FBI and with private contractors—is car- 
rying out some very Watergatelike clan- 
destine work. Martin presents the Presi- _ 
dent with the evidence. and strikes. 


deal) Monckton will destroy the evi- 
dence against. Martin, Martin will not 
“blow the whistle on Monckton. Martin 


iman’s nicest piece 
Aowdown occurs at 


‘but has-not felt en- 
ic impse of its 
city walled 

ik fences. the livery of 
; protecting the Pres- 
il moments, the reti- 
for his pleasure. 

; teasing bit of data 
amp David: his col- 
apartment of Defense 
fing room in Aspen 


electronic eavesdropping, 

and his. blackmailer stroll 

ye President pretends not to 

Martin is saying, He carries 

“solilequy somewhat inthe manner 

Ophelia . . . “ ‘See those swings and 

he teeter-totter? That thing is called a 

Jungle gym, Pm teld. Perhaps you know 

hat. Do you have children?’ He looked 
intently at Martin. 

No? 

“‘Ah Well, Wiliam Arthur Curry 
had a son, you kaow. Billy, Junior. He 
put all this playground here for his son. 

ut his wife hated Camp. David; not 
elegant enough for her, you see. She 

alled the buildings Arkansas motels. So 
she wouldn’t let the little boy come up 
here and play with these things. I think 
that’s too goddamned bad. The stuck- -up 
bitch.’ ” 

But, despite his monologue, Monck- 
ton has been listening and the deal is 


made. If we are to read this novel as 


history, it raises some intriguing issues. 
‘At a minimum Ehrlichman is saying 
that intramural warfare in the executive 
branch of the government and its intel- 
ligence agencies was worse than we 
know even now, after three years of 
» damaging revelations about the Nixon 
Administration, the FBI, and the CIA. 
Is he also saying something more exact? 
That Nixon—at a time when he still had 
something to lose-—was blackmailed by 
the CIA? (Helms left the CIA to be- 
come ambassador to Iran in 1973.) Is 
Ehrlichman implring specifically that 
“evidence damning to Kennedy has been 
destroyed? 

The questions suggest part of what is 
wrong with the book: Ehrlichman has 

fen recklessly coy in his choice of 





The rival — 


and the statesman. 


Alexander Hamilton is best known for his bitter rivalries with 
Jefferson and Burr. But there was much more to the career of this 
brilliant Founding Father: a key aide to Washington in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the foremost advocate of Federalism, the man who 
saved the young nation’s floundering economy. In this lively narra- 
tive, based on his own definitive two-volume biography, Broadus 
Mitchell shows all the facets of this patriot’s dramatic life. 


ALEXANDER | 
HAMILTON 


A CONCISE BIOGRAPHY 
BROADUS MITCHELL 


$12.95. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


In the tradition of Rachel | 


Carson’s The Sea Around Us 
and Annie Dillard’s 

Pilgrim at 

Tinker Creek... 


BEAUTIFUL, 
SWIMMERS 


Watermen, Crabs, and 
the Chesapeake Bay 


“The compleat social 
anatomy of the Atlantic 
Blue Crab, and its para- 
mount home, Chesapeake 
Bay ...asage and witty 
book.”—S. Dillon Ripley. 

“A revelation”—Farley 
Mowat. Maps. Drawings 
by Consuelo Hanks. 


$10.00 at.all bookstores 








ATLANTIC-LITTLE BROWN 


200. Madison Avenue, New York, NLY 10016 


LBJ was many men. 
He could give out a 
gloriously uninhibited / 
cowboy yell inthe Æ 
Taj Mahal. He could say 
something in front of 
thousands, have it recorded, 
and then deny ever saying it. 
Asa Johnson right hand man, 
Booth Mooney knew all the 
LBJs. And row he presents 
his explosive insider's portrait 
of the Messrs. Johnson. 
“At last! A book about a major politician 
which is fun to read.” —GEORGE E. REEDY 


$9.95 


Y T.Y. CROWELL 
666 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Former Assistant and 
peers te ie Baine 
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March 1896. The body of a young 
man, beaten to death with a bamboo 
cane, is fished from the Thames. 
Scotland Yard sends a desperate mes- 
“sage: “Dominick. Ayres, come at 
once!” 


Dominick Ayres, the saturnine 
amateur detective, battles a cadre of 
sadistic sex murderers. Running these 
fiends to ground turns out to be very 
dirty work indeed: their private 
habits are as bon ton as they are un- 
pleasant. The lupine Count Sandor 
Juhasz is notorious for supernatural 
dabblings, and an unamusing pen- 
chant for donning feminine costume. 
His collaborator in vice, Robert Cor- 
rance, is a young fop whose disci- 
plines at the Best Schools have im- 
parted a flair for the more deadly 
forms of pleasure. Unfortunately for 
‘the police, the aristocratic background 
of both villains shields them from the 
ultimate sanctions of British law. 


But not from Dominick Ayres. In 
a confidential interview at Sand- 
ringham, the Prince of Wales sighs 
“over: his cigar and gives Dominick the 
go-ahead. “But discretion, Ayres, dis- 
cretion.” 


With the introduction of a su- 
perbly intuitive sleuth who cherishes 
his solitude, the writings of Hardy and 
Aquinas, the Police Gazette, the railway 
engines of Brunel, and a reformed tart 
named Mary, a new and strangely at- 
tractive figure is added to the annals of 
‘British detection. 


- THE DISCRETION OF 
DOMINICK AYRES 
by Matthew Vaughan 


$7.95 at your bookstore 


LITTLE, BROWN 


form if he has something of historical 
importance to say. But the book has 
deeper troubles. The Company contains 
no expression of moral dismay over the 
events it describes; if anything it is 
tinged with a romantic appreciation for 
skillfully executed evil. Ehrlichman, it 
emerges, loathes Monckton-Nixon not 
for his transgressions but for his clumsi- 
ness and his addled mind: loathes him 
because he didn’t play the game clev- 
erly enough. The moral of this story is 
plain: everybody does it. Despite all we 
know (and despite all we don’t), that re- 
mains a facile, simplistic, and, for John 
Ehrlichman, a self-serving bit of wisdom. 


fter reading the Ehrlichman novel, I 
found myself thinking about three 
other books I'd read im recent weeks— 
an odd to, though all of them are 
about the difficulties of maintaining 
character and the hazards of world- 
liness. 

Sloan Wilson’s autobiography, WHAT 
Swat We Wear to Tus Party? (Ar- 
bor House. $12.95), comes with an awk- 
ward subtitle: “The Man In the Gray 
Flannel Suit Twenty Years Before & 
After.” Time passes. It’s necessary to re- 
mind readers now that Sloan Wilson is 
the author of one of the great artifacts 
of popular culture in the fifties. 

Like the novel, this autobiography is 
an unconscious document. Wilson was 
as dumbfounded as everyone else by 
the success of the novel, and seems to 
recall little of what motivated him to 
write it, beyond the desire to be a 
writer. His course afterward was mostly 
downhill: he never had another big suc- 
cess, though he made more money, and 
spent it, and his life became a sad 
meander—drinking, spending, divorc- 
ing—redeemed by late-blooming ro- 
mance and a second family. 

In a way, he had started down before 
success struck: this story is a representa- 
tive tale from the generation that came 
of age in World War IL. Like some of 
his lucky and privileged peers, Wilson 
had a good war. and the best stretch of 
writing in his memoir recalls his service 
as a Coast Guard officer in the North 
Atlantic on a converted trawler. It’s 
alive with honest nostalgia for a mo- 
ment wher life offered nothing except 

precious clarity of purpose. It’s the sort 
of sentiment yoa could find beneath the 
striped tenis this spring at the 35th re- 
unions. 














‘oe McGinniss’ Heroes (Viking, 
$7.95) iS adi ste T of a book, but a 





fascinating disaster. McGinniss set out 
ona reporting venture armed with the: 
hypothesis that America lacks heroes. 
To test it, he interviewed some dis- © 
parate candidates for the role, such as- 
Edward Kennedy, Eugene McCarthy. 
Daniel Berrigan, and William West- . 
moreland. It wasn’t much of an idea to 
begin with, and things were made worse 
by McGinniss’ “personal” life. the facts 
of which were screaming so loudly at 
him that he couldn’t hear whatever his _ 
subjects might have to say. 

McGinniss was puffed up with the 
success of his first book, The Selling of 
the President, 1968. But he seems also 
to have been suffering some (justified) 
self-doubt, and he was in general 
knocked on his ear by success: in love 
with fame and estranged from his chil- 
dren and from a wife who suddenly 
represented all the duliness he’d left be- 
hind; living with another woman; and 
deep into a relationship with alcohol. 

The stark facts about McGinniss’ life 
are stated here as if in a confessional, 
without explanation or apology. This is 
effective up to a point, but the book 
badly wants to take an introspective 
turn that its author can’t manage. Still,- 
there is some honesty in Heroes, and. 
considerable drama—unfinished drama: . 
you’re not sure whether the. life that 
you have been invited to view so in- 
timately is falling apart or starting to 
put itself back together. l 












` don’t know why L. Rust Hills’s small. 
book How to Be Goop (Double-.. 
day, $7.95) has been treated so badly; 
but its reviews have been scant and dis- 
missive. Unfair. It’s a funny book. This 
is the third part of Hills’s quirky enter- 
prise called “The Fussy Man Trilogy” 
(earlier titles: How to Do Things. Right, 
How to Retire at 41). In this volume 
Hills offers advice on how to lead “the 
extricated life,” a passionate form of 
privatism that invites you to realize the 
courage of your lack of convictions. The 
Hills code is based in part on the prin-: 
ciple that “the worst things are done by 
people who care deeply. . . . It’s fine to. 
believe something, or even okay to be- 
lieve in something. But don’t care about. 
it.” 
I think How to Be Good has caused. 
its readers difficulty because at some: 
point they start to think that. Hills: 
means what he says. Well, he does. 
mean what he says, in a way, but the. 
burden of sincerity only enhances the 
wit of this elegant book. o 


















soothe Army’s quaint 
lethal screw-ups 

bh frequency dur- 
Vietnam, An artillery 
and lands in the 
| troops—death by 


Gene Mullen of La 

learned that their son 

‘Killed in Vietnam by 

am friendly forces,” they 

accept this bureaucratic im- 

They undertook an impas- 

vestigation of their son’s death, 

nec to’ make the Army explain 

ii Sto them in plain English. The 

Army, of course, is not in the business 

of using plain English. So the Mullens. 

desperately unhappy over their son’s 

“death and further aggrieved by the gov- 

ermment’s apparent callousness toward 

their sacrifice, tumed against the war 

and against Washington with a ven- 

geance, eventually finding conspiracies 

in official brusqueness and cover-ups in 
~ form letters, 

C. D. B. Bryan, a novelist living in 
Iowa at the time, was attracted by the 
journalistic possibilities in the Mullens’ 
-story—the radicalizing of the Silent Ma- 
jority, so he thought. He soon found 

himself recording not the neat political 
. morality play he thought he had discov- 
ered but a frantic and unsettling psy- 
chodrama. He does not conceal his frus- 
tration that his antiwar paragons turned 
out to be grieving human beings with 
an increasingly shaky hold on reality. 
=o The Mullens’ obsession is not a pretty 
one, and Bryan does little to soften it in 
‘this overstuffed, melodramatic account, 
full of unlikely third-person omni- 
“science, But Peg and Gene Mullen were 
casualties of the Vietnam War as surely 
as their son was, 

Bryan is satisfied that the official ver- 
sion of what happened to Charlie Com- 
pany on the night of February 18, 1970, 

s complete, that Michael Mullen died, 
Ss reported, in a regrettable military ac- 
nt. Perhaps Peg and Gene Mullen 
ve come to accept it too, But how 
ed was never the Mullens’ 





real question, though they exhausted 
themselves trying to find an answer. 
Their real question was why Michael 
died. There is no simple answer to that 
one, as the Mullens and the rest of us 
have discovered, to our lasting regret. 
~Amanda Heller 





THe BLUE HAMMER 
by Ross Macdonald 
Knopf, $7.95 


Most mystery writers merely write 
about crime. Ross Macdonald writes 
about sin. In The Blue Hammer, the re- 
luctant detective Lew Archer is hired to 
find a missing painting. On the way to 
a solution, he encounters pervasive 
treachery, deceit, Oedipal intrigues, and 
of course murder—some corpses fresh 
and others long since buried by deft 
liars~all related to the disappearance 
many years ago of an illustrious artist. 

Lew Archer’s trademark is his con- 
tempt for his wealthy clients, the robber 
barons of Southern California, and the 
unsavory means by which they have ac- 
quired their wealth. Biemeyer, the man 
who unwillingly pays Archer’s hundred- 
a-day, is a retired copper mining execu- 
tive. His money comes from a hideous 


gash in the Arizona earth and has gon 
into constructing an equally hideou 
California mansion that looks to Arch 


to pay your taxes or get a divorce.” A 
cold home for a cold marriage—Bie~ 
meyer’s wife hires Archer to unravel a 
mystery that Biemeyer himself wan 
left unsolved. z 

The plot is an ingenious one. If th 
solution strains credibility somewha 
Macdonald can be forgiven. He is such 
a master of cynicism that -he can make 
any degree of guilt and: willful igno 
rance seem plausible.. i 





MEDICAL NEMESIS 
by. Ivan Ilich 
Pantheon, $3.95 


Medical Nemesis is a relentless argu 
ment that modern medicine—far. fro 
improving our general well-being—has 
solved few of its major research prob- 
lems and has become, paradoxically, “ 
major threat to health,” 

This is en alarming diagnosis, an 
meant to be so, But Mich does no 
mean to suggest that doctors are usele: 


KER KAKKEKEKEREEEKEK 


“Lyndon Johnson emerges . 


. . complete and heroic, his 
weaknesses of a piece with his strengths, his tragedy 
continuous with his triumph, his place in history made 
clearer...” l 
—Christopher Lehmann- 
Haupt, N.Y. Times 











































Perform a 
death-defying 
act. 
Exercise regularly. 
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"Warm, gutsy, 
human, | 
Tite-enhancing..: 


“One ofthefinest(as 4S 
well as the least trendy, fpo- 

that is to say the most 
lasting) novelists of our 
time...has written a 

< novel full of character 
and humour, as well 
asbeingadamned __, 
good adventure story. & f? 
¿1 loved every page” ; 
Sean O'Faolain. 
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THE NEW NOVEL BY THE PULITZER PRIZE- 
WINNING AUTHOR OF ANGLE OF REPOSE 
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He does believe that over the past cen- 
tury er so medicine has shrouded itself 
in professionalism and mystery. Patients 
have come to believe more and more in 
the limitless capacity of medicine to ex- 
pel disease, eliminate pain, and forestall 
death. And doctors have rot resisted the 
satisfactions of that enshrinement. The 
result is an emotional climate in which 
the responsibilty for health has been 
transferred from the patient (where, 
says Illich, it belongs) to the doctor. 
“Healthy people,” says IIhch, “are those 
who live in healthy homes on a healthy 
diet in an environment equally fit for 
birth, growth, work, healing, and dying; 
they are sustained by a culture that en- 
hances the conscious acceptance of lim- 
its to population, of aging, or in- 
complete recovery and ever-imminent 
death.” 

As in his other books, Illich’s princi- 
pal target is materialist society and its 
encouragement of “efficent” bureau- 
cratic processes that chip away at in- 
tellectual and spiritual autonomy, that 
place more and more responsibility for 
our educationa:, economic, and medical 
well-being in the hands of managers or 
other professionals. Critics of the Hich 
perspective object to his presumption of 
class warfare, his “tunnel vision,” and 
to the utter impracticability of the alter- 
natives to modernity that his books ap- 
pear to recommend. Many doctors will 
add that the Mich criticisms are widely 
acknowledged among thoughtful mem- 
bers of the profession, and ask what the 
fuss is all about. Even so, few writers 
have examined the workings of modern 
medical practice with such riveting clar- 
ity or in such awesome detail. Anyone 
seriously interested in the state of mod- 
ern medicine, cr the tensions of modern 
life, will want to read this remarkable 
book. 

—C. Michael Curtis 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF My MOTHER 
by Reselien Brown. Doubleday, $7.95. 
Mother is a lawyer distinguished for 
years of brilliant and unprofitable work 
in various good causes. She will fight to 
the death for the people, but has no pa- 
tience with eccentric individual persons. 
Daughter is a wilted flower child, given 


to floods of tears-and generous emotion 


-on-a pursuit. Her friend Miria 





uncomplicated by practical actien. The 
two have in common only the refusal to 
budge a millimeter from their respective 
positions. Naturally, when it comes to 
sharing an apartment, they drive each 
other wild and arrive at disaster. Ms. 
Brown has constructed the novel in al- 
ternating first-person narratives, with a 
sharp, clever distinction between the 
two voices. It must be admitted that 
Daughter is too eloquent and well orga- 
nized for such a slobby type, but since 
a style suitable to her mind would be 
unbearable, the author was right in sac- 
rificing realism for readability. And the 
book is certainly readable, an intelli- 
gent, continuously interesting explora- 
tion of the reciprocal bad influence that 
can exist between parent and child. 





Joun TRUMBULL by Irma B. Jaffe. New 
York Graphie Society, $29.50. Ms. 
Jaffe, professor of art history at Ford- 
ham University, considers Trumbull an 
insufficiently known and seriously un- 
dervalued painter, despite the fact that 
no American can get through grade 
school without meeting reproductions of 
his work. It is a sound position; Bunker 
Hill, the Declaration. the portraits are 
so familiar as history that one fails to 
see them as works of art. Professor 
Jaffe corrects the situation with good: 
writing and solid learning. She also has 
a spirited story to tell, for Trumbull was. 
not a painter who lurked quietly in his 
studio. He followed the action as per- 
sistently as Kilroy, getting into battle. 
and espionage and diplomacy and ro- 
mantic intrigue. Notes, chronology, bib- 
liography, index, and fine illustrations. 





Byron’s LETTERS AND JOURNALS ‘edited 
by Leslie A. Marchand. Harvard, $13.50: 
Volume 5, “So fate into the night,” finds 
his lordship losing his wife. fleeing his 
creditors, crossing the Alps, carousing 
around Haly, grumbling over forgeries 
in his name, and writing enchanting let- 
ters with a view to enticing more. gossip’ 
and tooth powder from London. He 
found shortage of those items a great 
trial. The man truly was incomparable, 
winner and still champion in volume 5, 
Notes, index, bibliography, biographical. 
sketches. z 





THE GiRL Thar He Marries by Rhoda 
Lerman. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$6.95. The heroine of this ironic novel 
thinks that she has fallen in love with. 
an elusive young lawyer named Gross- 
berger, Slentz, or Braithwaite, and 






“Don't forget. once you got Aim, you're 
stuck with him.” She does forget and 
“thereby creates a wiekedly funny com- 
edy of erotic manners. 





srar by Ryder Brady. Doubleday. 
$6.95. It is never clear whether the 
hero’s troubles arise from alcohol. lu- 
nacy, or a demon, out they keep the 
reader's hair on end: regardless of ori- 
gin. 





Panence AND ForHTUDE by William 
Manners. Harcourmt- Brace Jovanovich, 
~ $12.95, The nervy, hot-tempered. re- 
sourceful Fiorello La Guardia was re- 
ee able as a man an honest politi- 
ian, an unorthodex but efficient mayor 
cof. New York. His story, with all its 
connections and ramifications, is fasci- 
nating despite his biographers flat- 
- footed prose. Illustrations, bibliography. 





Tue Nicurmare Season by Arnold J. 
Mandell, M.D. Random House. $7.95. 
Dr. Mandell, co-cheirman of the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at the University 
California Medical School in San 
Diego. was induced t hitch up with the 
San Diego Chargers. a football team 
addicted to drugs and cGefeat. The 
owner and the ceach hoped he could 
straighten the bows out. The boys 
proved virtually impervicus to psy- 
chiatry, but the psychiatrist became so 
ooked on the team that the Chargers’ 
atastrophic course searly ruined him. 
‘Dr. Mandell’s account of the brutality 
and tension of professional. football is 
no great surprise, albhough some of his 
details would never get into the sports 
pages. What is surprising. and of inter- 
„est even to readers with no taste at all 
for the game, is the ease with which the 
“football mystique overwhelmed and in 
““a-sense corrupted ihis academic alien. 





AN. IRREVERENT AN@ THOROUGHLY IN- 
(OMPLETE SOCIAL EISTORY OF ALMOST 
EVERYTHING by Fraak Muir. Stein and 
Day. $10.00. Mr. Muir has assembled 
“snore than a thousand expressions of 
human displeasure,” linking them to- 
gether with his own rambling com- 
mentary. The project is mtended to 
imuse. Now and again, thanks to the 
dikes of Mark Twain and Ambrose 
Bierce, it does. 





KaASSANDRA AND THE WoLr by Marga- 
ita. Karapanou. Harcourt Brace Jovan- 
$6.95, Wha: goes on jin this short 

ly as the 


small girl 


(not entirely—she could hardly invent a 
homosexual drag ball) but even as fan- 
tasy. it fails to convince. It is just plain 
too clever. Translated by N. C. Ger- 
manacos. 





THe FREEDOM OF THE Poer by John 
Berryman. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$12.50. Reviews and essays. some not 
previously published, predominate in 
this collection of the late poet's prose 
writing. Berryman was a careful, sympa- 
thetic critic and a provocative thinker 
who varied his approach to his subjects 
in order to illuminate what he consid- 
ered their important aspects. The reader 
is therefore kept alert. shifting from a 
microscopic examination of the vocabu- 
lary of Macbeth to a psychological in- 
quiry into The Heart of Darkness which 
may. for all its sober air, be a put-on. 





Perer Max Paints AMERICA by Peter 
Max, edited by Victor Zurbel. Acropo- 
lis. $24.95; $30.00 after September 30. 
Regardless of one’s general opinion of 
the work of Mr. Max. this collection of 
paintings, retouched postcards. sketches, 
collages. and pseudo-advertising posters 
has to be one of the odder tributes to 
the Bicentennial. It was commissioned 
by a Swedish group, which is kindly but 
also a bit odd. 


Tue Art or Easter Island by Thor 
Heyerdahl. Doubleday, $35.00. Con- 
scientious archaeology is a slow busi- 
ness. It has taken Dr. Heyerdahl twenty 
years to bring out the full report of his 
expedition’s discoveries on Easter Is- 
land, but the result is worth the wait. 
The book is comprehensive, well writ- 
ten, splendidly illustrated. and enor- 
mous. Everything known so far about 
Easter Island is here. Index. appendices. 





LYNDON JOHNSON AND THE AMERICAN 
Dream by Doris Kearns. Harper & 
Row, $12.50. Excerpts from this book 


‘were published in the May and June is- 


sues of The Atlantic. 
—Phoebe-Lou Adams 


Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 
Robert Strozier often contributes 
to these pages. 


Arthur W. Hepner is corporate 
public relations director of Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Roy Blount. Jr. is the author of 
About. Three Bricks Shy of a Load. 





LING 
wane: CE... 


Re ‘sh { an ge 


Five islands, 
a thousand 
paradoxes. 


From her forty years’ rela- 
tionship with Japan and the’ 
Japanese— especially the 
observations and interviews 
of her most recent visit in 
1973—the author of Three 
Came Home has composed 
“a fascinating look at modern 
Japan by a gifted observer.” 
—James Clavell, 

author of Shogun 


[ss and Death 
in Japan 
Agnes Newton Keith 


$8.95 at all bookstores 


ATLANTIC-LIT 














ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 











LITERARY INTERESTS 








PERIODICALS 


SERVICES 











BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
aperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
\A, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 











OOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
loth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
“Park, N.Y. 11001. 













WRITERS: “UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
HOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
(St, New York City 10022. 





















































ESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, 
Jary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
TED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


liter- 





EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
“sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
lena, Ca. 91105. 





“POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
‘LYF-At. P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 





PREWRITTEN RESEARCH, $1.00 per page. Cata- 
log, $1.00. Professional writing also. Information 
Clearinghouse, Box #4391, Washington, D.C. 
20012 (202) 723-1715. 





OOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries. in- 
ited. AUTHORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 35 
‘Cricket Terrace, Ardmore, PA 19003 


“THE AMERICAN: SOCIETY OF WRITERS: FOR EV- 
ERYONE WHO WRITES FOR A LIVING—OR 
‘WANTS TO. OPEN MEMBERSHIP. S.A.S.E. P.O. 
‘Box 488-A, LAKE PLACID, NY 12946 


BOOKS 
BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 


logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44-A, 
Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 











FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





“GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
‘ory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
-jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40¢ a book han- 
‘dling: BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
‘thors in a complete, reliable publishing program: 
publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. 
All subjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet 
and free manuscript report..Carlten Press, Dept. 
YKG. 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





BOOK PRINTING Poetry Special, 60 copies, 24 
“pages, $49. Free Sample. Triton Press, 13850 Big 
Basin Way, Boulder Creek, Ca. 95006 


PUBLISHER'S OVERSTOCKS, 


remainders, imports and reprints on all subj ate 
over 3,000 titles. If you buy books you really 
should see our big catalog of fantastic bargains. 
Write today for a free copy: 





Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, Ct 06810 fim 





















There is nc easy fermula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for 
free-lance writers. Each issue contains articles by 
leading authors and editers plus up-to-the-minute 
lists telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year. 
For tria! 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlingten St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 





THE IMMORTALIST. newsletter of Cryonics Society 
of Michigan, publistes news of all medical and so- 
cial advances relating to cryonics and immortality. 
Send $3.75 for five month trial subscription. CSM, 
Dept. D. 5:5 W. Briar Place, =704, Chicago, IHi- 
nois 60657 





CHINA'S FOREIGN TRADE, quarterly magazine in 
English with articles and photos on China's econ- 
omy and goods China exports to the United States 
and other countries. Subscription $3/year. Send 
payment with order to CHINA BOOKS & PERIOD- 
ICALS, INC., Dept. AM, 2929:24th Street, San 
Francisco CA 9411C. Free catalog on request. 





FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 





WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler: Eight countries—$3.98. FREE 
BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, 
Dana Paint. California 92629 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Eimwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





Collectors’ and schelars' books located—many lan- 
guages. Free—fast—without obligation! Catalogue 
25¢. Honan—Rare Books, 49X Church Street, 
Westborough, Mass. 01581 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Catalogs $4.00, Rebatable with Order. 
Stamps OK. Coleman Book Locators, 257-A E. 
Market Street. Long Beach, Calif. 90805 





Rare bookfinder: Vantreuren, 1950 Post, 
#108AT, San Francisco, Calif. 94115. Send 
wants. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





BICENTENNIAL & YESTERDAYS BOOKS located 
for you by USA and UK experts. Write Out-of-State 
Book Service. Box 3253X, San Clemente, CA 
92672 








Send One Page Sample. Confidential Handwriting 
Analysis, $5. L.A. Cardinale, CGA, 3409 Green 
garden, Erie, Pa. 16508 





Writing Services. Show us the bid of similar ser 
vices and we will. show you how to save money 
We're -in Washington, D.C. with 445 ‘libraries 
That’s why we charge less, we're where the infor 
mation is. We also offer a catalog of prewritter 
research. Send $1.00 for prewritten research cata 
log. Writers Unlimited. Box #4391, Washington 
D. C. 20012 (202) 723-1715 








PRACTICE LIMITED TO IN-PERSON 
CONSULTING 


F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 











RECORDS AND TAPES 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare. Out-of-Print LP’s, 52 pg 
list 50¢. Broadway / Hollywood Recordings, George 
town, Connecticut 06829, 





CASSETTES. CARTRIDGES. Discount Catalog 
$1.00. Tapes, Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 2002& 








Two 78's, very rare collector's items, world fa 
mous artists. Box 9571, Colorado Springs, ‘Co 
80932. 





MUSIC 





Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps. 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th; 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog.. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





PIANOS-ORGANS If you mean. business, we mean 
savings. Hammond-Kimball-Everett. Shipped Pre- 
paid insured to your- door. Harden's Music Co., 
Marion, Ohio 614-382-2717. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, made to order. 
Free brochure. Joseph Osborne, 505-A Hamilton, 
Carlisle, Penna. 17013 





ART 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 





SERVICES 





Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Con- 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to Jane 
Godovin, 2155 Aster Road, Bethiehem, Pa. 18018 





RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential Exper! team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Deyton, Washington 99328. _ 


liter- 





fons, $3. Quilt 


GUIDE TO COLLECTING WINSLOW HOMER WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS. How, what and where to locate and 
evaluate. Prepared by a longtime collector. $1.50. 
K. Manning, 1255. Post #609, San Francisco 
94109 





ILLUMINATED CALLIGRAPHY hand crafted ar 
nouncements, invitations, poetry, Ect. Grace Ep: 
stein 5721 Gulfton #50 Houston, Tx. 77081 





Portraiture on commission from photographs. 
$500 with client approval. Free details. Stephen 
Sarocky, 330 Garfield. Santa Fe, N. M. 87501 








Fire and water. Artist designed original bold’ pat 
work Quilt. 18 pattern pieces. Complete. 
Harrow, Onta R 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 














TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea ‘mporter, Dept. A76, 799 Broadway, 
NLY.C, 19003- Free brechure. 








FFEES roasted constartly in our shop. 
00 spices, herbs, unusual foods. 
Cay we receive your crder. Free cata- 
JECRAFTS, 111 Stratford Road, Win- 
27104 









ENTIC PHILIPPINE RECIPES. 10 page book- 
$1.75. Sunshine Projects, Bax 26956, San 
e, Ca, 95159 





ECOLOGY 


ECOLOGY MINDED 109% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals, AM, 
PEP, Box 172. N. Abington, Mass. 02351 











STAMPS 








GAUGUIN, MODIGLIAM!, RENOIR en stamps. Col- 
lecting can be fun. Samples anc approvals $1. 
MiiMeq, P.O.Box 2974M, Aurora, Colorado 80010 


om SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 











n in Mexico. Instituto Cultural Te- 
Diversified undergraduate and 








Un ersity, 1919 South Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 
63104 










FLORIDA KEYS COED HIGHSCHOOL AS FAMILY 
ND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY CAMP. Start Anytime. 
Six Teachers, thirty kids. Strong foundation, enor- 
mous enrichment. Free brochura details both 
schoot (Grades Sever-Twelve) and Camp. (Ages 
Í Seventeen). ABBOTT SCHOGL. Living and 
Learning Center, P.O. Box 285 A, Key Largo, Fla. 
305-245-4610. 












DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
eachers. Twanty sports: outdoor program. Strong 
ense of community. Admissions without. regard 
“to. race, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, 
‘Admissions, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 
12125 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


HELP—ENGLISHMAN —visiting all o USA for 200th 
Jn: August-lccking for help in enjoving it all—any- 
body for 24 day guest? IAN DOLLERY, ave. de la 
| Sauvagines, 9—1170 Brussels, Belgium 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





















College Teachers—Job Hunting? Jod Guide reveals 
tee and privaie placement sources. Effective vitae 
models. 4.95. Professional Research Publications. 
UP.O, Box 816, Enterprise, AL. 36339 








pages of current 











jainbridge Island, WA 38110 














HELP MAKE A BETTER WORLD 
‘Learn A Language, History, Culture Volunteer for 
PEACE CORPS opportenities. Architects /planners, 
MBAs.. CPAs, Nurses, math/science degrees, agricul- 

re engineerng. Africa Asia. So. America, Pacific. 
Sportation. living, medical expenses paid. U.S. citi- 
ingles or couples only. Apply /Infbrmation: Lynn 
tenberg, ACTION, ORC Box P-12, Washington, D. C. 













EMPLOYMENT!!! U.S.!! FOREIGN! Skilled. Un- 
skilled. Equal Opportunity. Ali Fields. Directory, 
Applications, Resume instructions—$3.00. Na 
tional Information, Dept. 7-7, 422 Washington 
Building. Washington, D.C. 20005. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport. Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new bookiet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 









OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia; 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-000+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YT, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Complete information < plus Di- 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YT, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 








WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer: 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





YOUR RESUME—wrte it yourself! instructions, 
samples, forms: $3.25. Resume Campany, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 27022 





AUSTRALIA-~NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 





Overseas Employment . . . Free Details. Wages. 
Contractors, Countries and Occupations. GLOBAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 131 East 12th St., Bex 808-V, Na- 
tional City, California 92050 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 655, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-S, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing en- 
velopes. Exciting Offer 10¢. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636 
Peterson, Chicago 60659 





GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, 3955 Nemoroad-M4, Randallstown, Md. 


21133 





BUSINESS OPPORTUN TIES. 


IMPORT-EXPGRT opportunity, profitable . worl 
wide mail order business from home, without capi 
tal or travel abroad. We ship plan. for no risk: 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free repi 
Mellinger. Dept. C1087, Woodland Hills, Californi 
91364 


HOW TO START A RESUME WRITING busines: 
your spare time using MAIL-ORDER techniques. 
RESUME HOUSE, 75 INSUSTRIAL AVE., LITTE 
FERRY, N.J: €7643 


Make 2 to 3 times your cost on hundreds o 
items, noveltis. $2.00 brings giant catalog, . 
McCrae, 812@ Buttonwood Way, Citrus Height 
CA, 95610 = 
How to make big money writing a few pages of 
formation. Anyone can. Begin Immediately! Free 
details. Literary Guild, Box 2951AT, Culver ony 
California 90230 




































































$20 PER HOUR. Spare time. At home. Complet 
kit/details send $1.00 to Lindan Company, P. 
Box 2283, Castro Valley, CA 94546 














REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . fr 

$5.00 Acre! Yacationing, Homesteading, Invest: 
ment! “Canadian Land Opportunities’’ inclu 
complete infomation! Send $2.00, Canadian’ 
ternational, Box 19107-YT, Washington, -D 
20036 





























CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640° Acre. Spo 
men’s paradises still available~$20.00 plus $6. 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refunda 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Cana 
MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban diving; s 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integra 
neighborhoods. Shaker Heights Housing O 
3380 Lee Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 2 
751-2155. 


































GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from $7.50 Acre 
Homesites. farming, vacationing, investment. op, 
portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide” 
plus current nationwide listings—$2.00. Surplu: 
Lands, Box 19107-YT, Washington, DC 20036. 










Ideal for beautiful estate, 300’ on Big Gilmore 
Lake near Minong, Wis. (414) 245-5725 


NOVA SCOTIA—20 Acres; Lake Frontage; open 
pasture; Stone Fences; Near Yarmouth: $12,000; 
owner 902-742-5869 
























15 Acres with good-sized Lake $11,950. Also 10 
Acres bordering National Forest $2500. Free Maps 
& Pictures! 10% DN.. Ms. Carole Muth, 4419 
133rd Ave. S.E., Bellevue, Wash. 98006 (Tel. 206 
746.9381) 


PUERTO VALLARTA—Sun & Sea & Stars at you 
fingertips! Secluded 5 bdr. beachfront home—in 
cluding tile pool. private patios. fireplaces 
beamed ceilings. $645,000 Tamisie Honey, P.O 
Box 6683, Stanford. California (415) 326-7837 


Spacious modern double-insulated house, two 
acres woods overlooking sea. Total. privacy, ‘pro: 
tected residential area. Private. beaches. $63,000. 
Sewall Webster, Georgetown, Maine 04548 (207). 
371-2566. 










































VACATIONS 















RELAX IN RURAL VERMONT. Stay in old farm 
house far off beaten path. Good food, hospitali 
More information write: Snap Dragon, RFD. 
Shrewsbury-4, Vermont 05738 


WHERE SEA, CLIFFS, AND FOREST MEET.: 460 
acres surrounded by the sea, wooded trails, ree 
ational facilities. Delightful lounge and- dining 
room. NEWAGEN INN, Box 66A; i Cape Newage 
Maine 04552 













































UNUSUAL GIFTS 


å i z a 


` VACATIONS - 





T MISCELLANY 

































THE wito. ROCK, ‘ otciting gift and companion, 
booklet included, $250 Box 704, 
-aho gaor : 


KIN. BA d SAILING RESORT, Boothbay Harbor, f 
éz: Fléet of’ sailboats. two: masted schooner,- 
ing instructions, heated ‘salt water ‘pool. Write 
f folder.” : 











BICENTENN: AL LIBERTY BELL COMMEMORATIVE 
Fine quality 3!" hign metal, antique bronze. finish 


_ VACATION RENTALS 


“Ridge; Mountains: Moderñ cottage, pana 
uded: DESJARDINS, Elkton, Va: 22827 = 








to independence Hall, 
. boxed. Send $3.95 to; Colonies ` 
Phila., Pa. 13105 


Philadelphia, » Gift 
os pow: 1490 












four-bedroom beachfront vila in un- £ 
led; fishing community; snorkeling; ” surfing. 
ffseason $200-$250 includes maid-cook. Noel, 


A Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 06112 





THATCHED ROOF BIRDHOUSE made in England 
from holiowad log with flat back removable for 
cleaning. Ten inches high, one inch opening with 
perch. $7.95, shipping 75¢. SALLY LUNN’S GAR- 
DEN, 8471 Lewis Road, Cleveland. Ohio 44138 
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OPE? STAY "IN A: CASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
ith 1976 supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
ries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
duntries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
64 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, i 11554 


FRAGRANT =OTPOURRI of rosebuds and lavender 
captured in crystal epothecary jar. Gift boxed. $9, 





Road, Cleveland. Ohio 44138 





FOR THE NATURAL LOOK. Crochet a cotton 
string bag. Easy provct for beginners. Kit includes 
hook, cottor: string, drawstring, instructions. 72’ 
x 15’, $2.25 ppd; 15” x 20’, $3.25 ppd. J. 
O'Connor, 1203 Afton, Houston, Texas 77055 
TRADITIONAL STONEWARE, WOODFIRED IN A 40 
FOOT CLIMBING KILN. Huge garden pots to small 
teabowls. Write or visit. Cornwall Bridge Pottery. 
Cornwall Bridge, Corn, 06754 













É ATLAS/ TRAVEL GUIDE “Travel” 
ns Clinton, N. Y: 13323 50¢ postage 


24 Steb- 








mane 


JORLDWIDE FREIGHTER: GUIDE —$2.50. Rates, 
chedules’ 700 passenger carrying freighters. 
an fa 40-21AF Bell, Bayside. N.Y. 11361 
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INSTANT MEMORY . 
Twin Falls, es 


. knowledge, talants. Free infdrmation. 


keepsake. Declared official bell for sale Le ees ie bias ” 
= | Tom- Your Declaration is OK, but 


postpaid SALLY LUNN'S GARDEN, 8471 Lewis | 





. New way to remember. 
No mémorization. Release. “photographic” 
memory. “Stop forgetting! Luberates extraordinary 
Institute of 
Advanced Thirtking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272. 





“The Tourists 
Are Coming..." tells the real story. If you want 
to know. what's happening in the 13 colonies, 
watch this great Bicentennial travel series on Pub- 
lic TV. Ben 





ADULT “DATING! Sophisticated, aateemide? Free 
details: Box 3-DA, Raritan NJ 08869 





PRECOLOMBIAN IDOLS, FETISHES. Replicas in: git- 
ver, bronze or ceramic jewelry, figures, plaques, 


“ect. Also, prehistoric Southwest Indian. designs. 


Handcrafted Western jewelry. Color catalog $2, re- 
fundable. HERITAGE ARTS, 1925 imperial Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84105 ` ; 4 





Nerve Tea—Soothing herbal blend; two. ounces, 
two dollars; Box 463A; Mount Vernon, a 
98273 





“RULE YOUR CHECKBOOK BUDGET! Learn hawk: 
ish ‘watching’! $2.25, Mark A. Herring, 20 Main 
Street-A, Towanda, Pa. 18843 





international Correspondence Club. Fred Knapp. 
P.O. Drawer 27866, Temple, Arizona, USA. 85282 














PLETE IMMERSION... Gracious living in com: 


able | French home in rural, BURGUNDY to real- MISCELLANY 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Eaidwin, N.Y. 11510 









ts. up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Pailly 89140. Pont Sur Yonne, France 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2055AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 


















me Sestogy, archaeology, ecology, hie 


“P.O. Box 945, Santa Fe, NM. DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 


DATELINE, <oll-free (800) 451-3245, 











EST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific. 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





se with. congenial shipmates. A great 
iy"; ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no TV. 
kew and captain. From ‘$295.00. Free adven- 
öklet. Write Windjammer Barefoot Cruises, 
“Miami Beach, Fla. 33139 


INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov’s Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 













WAS FAVORITE ISLANDS. New. Guidebook 














t- Chincoteague. Beautiful, unspoiled Assa- 
Bue. Wildlife Refuge. “Atlantic Beach. in- 
nsive: getaway. Complete guidebook. $2. 75 
stpaid. Good -Life Publishers, Dept. A, PO- Box 
Richmond, Va. 23261. 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 ` 
































SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 


IRCUMNAVIGATION: starting September. Box 315-AN, Royal Jak, Michigar-48068 


“three: months or longer, sharing ex- 
Gras.. Lincoln, Mass, 01773. ; 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE: Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 



























FILMS’ AND COLOR SLIDES . 







PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 
25¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend. Webster Groves, 
Mo. 63110 


COLOR. SLIDES, Alk-countries. Catalog 25¢. 
wide, MATA Er Minieagsis, Minn. 













6mm and 8mm ‘full-length features 
sound and: silent, color and 
lassics.. Bogart; : Popeye, Barry- 
lin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our 
Catalog: NILES FILMS, Box 

+ Indiana, 4 46634 





micks—no attachments. Professional secrets re- 
vealed! Details FREE! Posco =GA7, 453 W256, 
Riverdale, NY 1047) 















MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through. inter- 
“national correspondence.-dilustrated brochure free. 
Hermes-Verlag, Bo. 
11, Germary 
















SAVE GASOLINE—25-45% GUARANTEED! No gim- 


Q660/AM, "Ð 000. Berlin 













SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, the: natienal dating service 
for the acer of all: ages. Write Box AE, 








LONELY? Meet desirable partners by, mail, Write: 
Adelaide Suzanne, Box 103-E. Lakewood, Califor- 
nia 90714 





WALK-A-MATIC. PEDOMETER. Measures miles 
walked. $4.00 Postpaid. Burketime, P.O. | Box 
1121-A, Morganton, N. C. 28655 








MR, HENLEY, educated, Harvard, (5’ 7”, 30, 150 
Ibs.) LOOKING FOR A WIFE. Must be an EVAN- 
GELICAL CHRISTIAN—young and lovely: Want chil- 
dren. Send letter, photo. 1500 Grady Ave., Apt. 8, 
Charlottesville, Va. 22903 





Physical Resources wanted by Phenomenon. Mi- 


-chael Cushman: 88 Appleton. Boston, 02116. 
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Per word (single insertion) 10 word min..... $5 00 
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6 times—$80: per col. inch 
HB times—$70: per col. inch 


Copy should be received by the 15th of: eodad 
month prior to issue, Payment for initial insertion 
must accompany copy. Adjustments'on word count: 
will be made if necessary. The Atlantic reserves the. 
right to refuse advertisements which we consider tor 
be of questionable taste.or intent. yop Pe 




















For two or. more. insertions, : payment must, Þe re- 
ceived by the Ist of month prior, to Hate of ach; 
issue 


Post:Office Box Number coüüt as twa: ee, 
code counts as oné word. We do not accept Ate 
lantic box numbers at this. time. If possible, 
please send sample or. include. brochure about 
prodiict/service being advertised. This sep id 
ensure insertion without delay... 


Please write for additional information: 


‘Michael P: Tracy. ~~ 
' THE ATLANTIC MONTHEY 
Classified Dėpattmeñt 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mas 





























PRICE MAY VARY ACCORDING TO STATE AND LOCAL TAXES. 12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE X BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86 PROGF . GENERAL WE 


ATS CO. MEW YORK, ALY 
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Of all the best-selling 100’... 


= ide gf 20 mg. “tar”, 
17 mg. “tar”, 19 mg. "tar", 1.4 mg. nic. 


1.1 mg. nic. 1.3 mg. nic. 







20 mg. “tar”, 
1.4 mg. nic. ° 











18 ‘mg. “tar”, | : 
1.1 mg. nic. 


19 mg. “tar”, 
1.3 mg. nic. 


17 mg. “tar”, 
1.1 mg. nic. 


17 mg. “tar”, 


17 mg. "tar", 1.0 mg. nic. 


1.2 mg. nic. 


17 mg. “tar”, 
1.2 mg. nic. 





18 mg. “tar”, 
1.2 mg. nic. 


True 100’s 


are lowest in tar. 
7 or 






976 


U.S. Gov't. tests of all best-selling 100's 

show True 100’s lowest in tar & nicotine. 
Source: Tar and Nicotine-FTC Report Nov. 1975. 
Source: Sales Volume—Maxwell Year End Report 1975. 
Of all domestic brands, lowest yield: 

2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine: 70 mm length. 

TRUE 100's Regular and 100's Menthol: 13 mg. “tar”, 
0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov. 1975. 


9161 P1B}111016 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined , 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 13 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nic... Think about it. 
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Wed lik toannounc 
the invention of the telephon >. 


(But we're still working on it.) 








Working on ways to pack even more calls on the 
long distance network to keep the price of your 
phone service as low as possible. 


Building and installing new systems that can 
route up to 550,000 calls an hour so your calls will 
go through even faster. 







Developing tiny magnetic 
bubble “memories” to store the 
millions of bits of information it 
takes to route your call. 







Testing a revolutionary 
system to carry your call on a laser 
Last year, we at beam through a thin thread of glass. 
Western Electric invested 
$320,000,000 in Bell Labs 
work to improve your phone. 
And the millions of parts it 
takes for you to reach the one 
phone you want. 
Why do we put all this money 
into research and development? 
Because we're part of the Bell Gren n. 
So just like your Bell telephone company,we want 
to keep the American phone system the best in the world. 
Actually, we’d love to announce the invention 
of the telephone. 


If we weren't constantly re-inventing it. We st ern El e ct ri c 
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Here are 98 books thar Quality 


Paperback Book Club members are reading. 


See below for details om how to Get 


any 5 all For only 51 


112. THE COMPLETE 
TALES AND POEMS OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 
$8.95 





124. FREE TO BE... YOU 
ME. Introduced by Marle 
Thomas, Glor:a Steinem :& 

Letty Cottin Pogrebin. thus. 
$4.95 





126. THE FALL, THE PLAGUE 
and THE STRANGER by Albert 
Camus (3 Vols.) Pub prices 
total $5.55 





127, ROBERT KENNEDY. A 
Memoir bw Jack Newfield $4.95 





204. THE NEW YORK TIMES 
BOOK OF HOUSE PLANTS by 


Joan Lee Faust. ifhus. $5.95 


213. SHANA ALEXANDER'S 
STATE-BY-STATE GUIDE TO 
WOMEN’S LEGAL RIGHTS 
Ilustrated. $8.95 





215. THE HAMMOND WHOLE 
EARTH ATLAS. New Cena 
Edition Including Zip Codes 
$4.95 


221. THE PILL VERSUS THE 
SPRINGHILL MINE 
DISASTER, IN WATERM 
SUGAR and TROUT FISHI 
IN AMERICA by Richard 
Brautigan. (3 Vols.) Pub prices 
total $6.45 











229. STRICTLY SPEAKING 

Will America Be the Deathoof 
English? by Edwin Newman 
$4.95 


308. READING MYSELF 
AND OTHERS by Philip 
Roth. $3.95 


198. THE BEST OEL IFE 580 
photographs. $8.95 


222. THE AMERICANS by 


Daniel J. Boorstin. (3 Vols.) Pub 


prices total $14.85 


119. THE TEACHINGS OF 
DCN JUAN, A SEPARATE 
REALITY and JOURNEY TO 
WAN by Carlos Castaneda 
| Boxed ) $8.83 








235. THE 
KITS by Jeffrey Feinman 
Phetos. $6.95 


258 THE COMPLETE 
INDOOR GARDENER. Edited 
by Michael Wright. Hlustrated 
$7.95 


307. THE FOLK MUSIC 
SOURCEBOOK BY Larry 
Sandberg and Dick 
Weissman. $7.95 


228. THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF SIGMUND FREUD by 
Ernest Jones and THE 
LETTERS OF SIGMUND 
FREUD. Edited by Ernst L. 
Freud. (2 Vols.) Pub prices total 
$11.90 





292. GUERRILLAS by V.S 
Naipaul. $3.95 


277. HERE AT THE NEW 
YORKER by Brendan Gill 
Photographs and Illustrations 
$5.58 


285. HITLER by Joachim C 
Fest $5.95 


175. MARILYN: A Biography by 


Norraan Mailer. More than 100 
photwgraphs. $6.95 


281. OUR BODIES. 
OURSELVES; A Book By and 
For Women by The Boston 
Women’s Health Book 
Collective. Second Edition 
Revised and Expanded. $4.98 











308. THE CONSCIOUS 
BRAIN by Steven Rose 
Updated edition. Ulustrated 
$4.95 


115. FINNEGANS WAKE and 
ULYSSES by James Joyce. {2 
Vols.) Pub prices total $8.90 


171. AMERIKA, THE TRIAL 
and THE CASTLE by Franz 
Kafka. (3 Vols.) Pub prices total 
$6.85 


151. THE LORD OF THE RINGS 
by 3. R R. Tolkien 
(3 Vols., Boxed } $8.95 


299. PICKED-UP PIECES by 
John Updike. $3.50 


132. CAT'S CRADLE, 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE. FIVE 
and BREAKFAST OF 
CHAMPIONS by Kurt 
Vonnegut. (3 vols.) 

Pub prices total $8.35 


282. THE WAR BETWEEN 
THE TATES by Alison Lurie 
$4.95 


248, THE CODE OF THE 
WOOSTERS, LEAVE IT TO 
PSMITH and MULLINER 
NIGHTS by P G. Wodehouse. (3 
Vols.} Pub prices total $5.85 


237. ARIEL and CROSSING 
THE WATER by Sylvia Plath. (2 
Vols.} Pub prices total $5.20 


303. ABROAD IN 
AMERICA: Visitors to 
the New Nation 
1776-1914. Edited and 
with an Introduction by 
Mare Pachter. Co-edited 
by Frances Wein 
Photographs. $7.95 


260. THE NEW CATALOGUE 
OF CATALOGUES: The 
Complete Guide to World-Wide 
Shopping by Mail by Maria De 
La Iglesia. Photos. $7.95 


129. BODY HOT SPOTS 

The Anatomy of Human 
Social Organs and Behavior by 
R. Dale Guthrie. $3.95 


< New books and besr sellers 
~ From uality Paperback Book Club 


253. THE ADVENTURES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES ang 
THE MEMOIRS OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES by 

A. Conan Doyle. (2 Vols.) Ilus. 
Pub prices coral $7.90 





304, AMERICA IN 
1876: The Way We Were 
by Lally Weymouth 
Designed by Milton 
Glaser. $7.95 


231, TROPIC OF CANCER and 
TROPIC OF CAPRICORN by 
Henry Miller. (2 Vols. } Pub 
prices total $9.90 


252, PILGRIM AT TINKER 
CREEK by Annie Dillard. $3.95 


210. THE WORLD OF THE 
PAST. Edited by Jacquetta 
Hawkes. (2 Vols.) Maps and 
photos. Pub prices total $11.90 


269. THE CHILDREN OF 
PRIDE. Edited by Robert 
Manson Myers. (3 Vols.. Boxed} 
$9.75 


179. ALL THE PRESIDENTS 
MEN by Car! Bernstein and Bob 
Woodward. Photos. $4.95 


183. THE ALEXANDRIA 
QUARTET by Lawrence 
Durrell. (4 Vols.. Boxed} $7.95 


294. THE EDEN EXPRESS: A 
Personal Account of 
Schizophrenia by Mark 
Vonnegut. $3.95 

313. THE LUCK OF GINGER 
COFFEY and THE GREAT 
VICTORIAN COLLECTION 
by Brian Moore. (1 Vol.) 
$4.95 


298. AN OUTLINE OF 
PHILOSOPHY by Bertrand 
Russell. $3.95 


283. BURR by Gore Vidal. $3.95 











316. EXILES and PASSAGE 
TO ARARAT by Michael J, 
Arien. (1 Vol.) $4,95 


226. PENTIMENTO by Lillian 
Hellman, $4.95 


164, ROLL JORDAN, ROLL 
The World the Slaves Made by 
Eugene D. Genovese. $5.95 


301. THE OFFICIAL 
SCRABBLE™ PLAYERS” 
HANDBOOK, Edited by 
Drue K. Conklin. $4.95 


314. A LONG AND HAPPY 
LIFE and A GENEROUS 
MAN by Reynolds Price 

(1 Vol.) $5.95 


209, THE SEASONAL 
KITCHEN by Perla Meyers 
$3.95 


300. SELECTED LETTERS OF 
JAMES JOYCE. Edited by 
Richard Elimann, $5.95 


309, STRAW FOR THE 
FIRE: From the Notebooks 
of Theadore Roethke 
1943-63. Selected and 
Arranged by David 
Wagoner, $3.98 


315. WASHINGTON JOURNAL 
The Events of 1973-1974 
by Elizabeth Drew. $5.95 


123. ALLEN VERBATIM 
Lectures on Poetry, Politics, 
Consciousness by Allen 
Ginsberg. Edited by 
Gordon Ball. $3.95 


239. PSYCHOTHERAPY EAST 
& WEST, NATURE, MAN, AND | 
WOMAN and THE WAY OF 

ZEN by Alan Watts. (3 Vols.) 

Pub prices total $5.85 





290. THE COMPLETE NOVELS 
OF JANE AUSTEN by 
Jane Austen. (2 Vols. } 
Pub prices total $7.90 
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BOOK CLUB, INC. 
The Book Club of the 70s 


Use this form to select any 3 books or sets 


all foro 


QUALITY PAPERBACK BOOK CLUB, INC. 


Middletown, Pennsylvania 17057 


6-QB8-8 


Please enroll me as a member of the Quality 
Paperback Book Club and send me the three 


books or sets whese numbers I've indicated in 
the boxes at right Bill me only $I for all three. 
plus shipping. My only obligetion is to purchase 
eis during 
ceiving a 20% discount. when there is a publisher’ s 
list price, on every Main Selection I take. My 
membership is canceluble 
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is added to all shipments. 
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You simply agree to buy six more within 
the next year and as a member you'll 
immediately qualify for our Free Book Plan. 


HOW MEMBERSHIP WORKS 


i. You will receive the QPB Review fifteen times a yea 
This informative catalog describes the Main 
proximately one hundred Alternates. On amy Main Sel 
to take, for which there is an established publisher's li 
receive a discount of 20% of such list price. 


2, If vou want the Main Selection, do nothing. It will be 
automatically. If you want one or more of the Alternates 

all — just indicate your decision on the reply form always enc 
the Review and return it by the date specified. 


3. Free books. For every book or set you buy (exclusive of your three 
introductory cheices for $1), you earn at least one Bonus Point-and the 
Bonus Points you accumulate entitle you to free books and sets. (You 
pay only shipping charges.) 


4. Return privilege. If your Review is delayed in the mail and therefore 
you receive the Main Selection without havi ng had ten days to notify us 
if you did not want it. you may return that Selection at our Expense. 
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Rand MeNally’s 
Trade Division has 

a special interest 

in your interests. 

This division markets 
travel guides and atlases 
to almost everywhere. 
Based, naturally, on 

our own maps. 

They are made even 
more exciting because 
we discover and describe 
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to you. 
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66 he condition of our railroads . . . should 
interest all of us.. . . The cause to which 
may be traced their present languishing 

condition may be stated as follows: Financial mis- 

management; imperfect construction; and want of 
individual responsibility in their operation.” 

Plus ça change, plus c'est la même chose. The 
above words were written not in 1976 but in The 
Atlantic Monthly of June 1860. Had the author, 
one Thomas Curtis Clarke, been able to see 116 
years ahead how bad the American railroads could 
_ really become, he might have muted his complaint. 
While the golden time of rail travel was yet to 
come, the railroads in 1860 were doubtless rela- 
tively better off than they are in this fly-to-the-moon 
heyday of American technology. 

The realities that preoccupied Clarke in 1860— 
bankruptcies, decaying equipment, corroding road- 
bed, track, and bridges, financial shenanigans, in- 
competent or uncaring personnel—read like a litany 
of today’s railroad woes. Of course to those have 
been added the coming of air travel, the paving of 
America, and the growth of the long-haul trucking 
industry, plus the heavy, heavy hand of the rail- 
road unions. How a people so addicted to getting 
themselves and things moved from one place to 
another could let their rail service fail into the de- 
crepitude, sloppiness, and unreliability of today is 
a question for future historians to thrash out. Un- 
less emergency programs now under way can turn 
the situation around, we will see the virtual end of 
the passenger train and a continued falling off of 
_ the cheapest, most power-efficient way of moving 
_ freight around the continent. 

The nature of those Programs, and in particular 
the federal. government's effort to save and revivify 
passenger train travel, is told, beginning on page 
29, by a young (thirty) writer and train buff, Tracy 
Kidder.. Harvard-educated and a veteran of Viet- 
nam, Kidder has written before for The Atlantic 


(“The Juan Corona Trial” in July 1973 and | 
“Sludge” in April 1975) and. for other magazines. 
He is at work on a novel. The struggle to save the © 
railroad train is an uphill run, enough to dis- 
courage even The Little Engine That Could, büt” 
he finds some hope and some bright spots (see __ 
Kidder’s handy guide to train rides). With per- © 
sistence and luck, we might move toward a day 
when another Atlantic writer can tell a story that — 
will allow Thomas Curtis Clarke to rest easy in his 
grave. Meanwhile, the traveling American had bes 
keep his or her driver's license and accident insur- 
ance in force and find a way to abide the growing — 
indignities and expense of air travel. 








* * * 


Bringing a matter up to date: In the December 
1971 issue of The Atlantic, editor and author Paul 
Brooks wrote in literate alarm about plans of the 
U. S. Forest Service to open the Tongass National: _ 
Forest on Admiralty Island, off Alaska’s southern 
coast, to commercial logging. He bemoaned the de- 
struction this would wreak on a pristine territory _ 
the size of New York’s Long Island, a place noted _ 
for its profusion of bears and one of the last ref- 
uges of the national bird, the bald eagle. In “Warn- 
ing: The Chain Saw. Cometh,” he promised that | 
environmentalists would fight the loggers, but wor- 
ried that “the saws are very close, ready to move _ 
in the moment legal roadblocks are removed.” = 

Well, it didn’t happen. The Wall Street Journal 
recently reported: “The U. S. Forest Service said 
Champion International Corp. has asked to cancel: 
a 50-year-old contract to harvest 8.75 billion board: 
feet of timber in Southeast Alaska because of a = 
lengthy environmental suit brought by the Sierra- 
Club... . .” Chalk up another one for Nature. 
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get a chilly reception? 


= Will the white be wrong? The 
S Chablis, shabby? The Meursault, so-so? 
The blanc, blankety-blank? 
: Wine is such a jungle—especially 
mf French wine, the best of all. There are 
| thousands of chateaus, hundreds of 
„shippers, a dozen vintage years — perhaps 
a million different bottles 
4 from which to choose... 
J what? 
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: the world combined. 
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The price is right, too. 
So, be wary of frostbite on the dog days. Keep 
your oo warm. And your Grande Marque 











= xo ag All “All the French you need to know” Grande Marque is a product of France, 
FiF imported by Munson Shaw, New York. 
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<1. The non-ambassador 


Kenneth Towsey looks like a diplo- 
mat, sounds like a diplomat, and acts 
like a diplomat. He works in a red- 
brick building, a typical converted 
“house in the Embassy Row section of 
Washington, where he carries out the 
functions of any ambassador to the 
“United States from a small country: fol- 
~Jowing and digesting American domes- 
tic political developments, exchanging 
diplomatic communications with his 
` home base, promoting his nation’s in- 
“terests with the American government 
and public. He has most of the pre- 
rogatives of such a position, too, in- 


Kenneth Towsey 
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cluding a staff of four assistants and a 
chauffeur. He smokes good tobacco in 
his pipe. eats at the finest restaurants, 
and can usually count on being prop- 
erly received when he travels to speak 
in distant cities. All other things being 
equal, he would also be entitled to a 
certain degree ef rank and seniority in 
the Washiagton diplomatic cerps, hav- 
ing first been assigned to this country in 
early 1964. 

But all things are not equal for Tow- 
sey, because he represents the rebel 
governmen: of Rhodesia. He is one of 
the 270.090 whites who~in ‘heir own 
domain, maintaining that they are not 
equal but superior—hold all the political 
power in a country whose population 
includes more than 6 millicn blacks. 
And so he is treated as a pariah in the 
diplomati? community. His Ittle lega- 


T 


tion is not an embassy at all but the 
Rhodesian Information Office, and ever 
since a bomb exploded on the front 
steps one Saturday night a few years 
ago, there is no identifying nameplate 
on the front door. 

The fact is that Rhodesia is not for- 
mally recognized as a sovereign nation 
by any country in the world. Towsey is 
not an ambassador but a resident alien, 
required to perform his business under 
the terms of the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act. He is not included in diplo- 
matic functions and parties except occa- 
sionally by the South Africans, and 
even they have turned somewhat cool 
as Rhodesia’s situation has become 
more tenuous and isolating. The Execu- 
tive Protective Service, the special po- 
lice force deployed by the federal gov- 
ernment to patrol foreign missions in 
the capital, excludes the Rhodesians 
from its list (although EPS officers have 
been known to cast a glance in their di- 
rection while checking out the Pan- 
amanian Embassy next door). Towsey’s 
is an increasingly lonely and rather pre- 
carious vigil. 

Life here was not always so grim for 
him. Indeed, when Towsey first came to 
Washington, just after the dissolution of 
the ill-fated Central African Federation 
of Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland at the end of 1963 (the 
British colonies of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland at that time became the 
independent, black-ruled nations of 
Zambia and Malawi respectively, while 
the Southern Rhodesians continued to 
negotiate over their future), he was car- 
ried on the rolls of the British Embassy, 
although his unit worked independently 
as the Office of the Minister for South- 
ern Rhodesian Affairs. (Towsey, who is 
fifty-six years old. was born in Notting- 
ham. England. He served as a pilot in 
the Royal Navy during World War HL. 








and then. like many others who were 
disillusioned with the postwar opportu- 
nities in England. recruited himself into 
public service in Southera Rhodesia.) 
But once the Bhodesians “did our 
thing.” as Towsey puts it-unilateraliy 
declaring their independence from Brit- 
ain on November l1. 1965. rather than 
submit to a timetable for achievement 
of black majority rule~the real freeze 
began. 

For a while thereafter, Towsey 
maintained unofficial contact with offi- 
cers he knew in the U.S. State Depart- 
ments Bureau of African Affairs. The 
British increased their pressure for 
American support of their position, 
however, and it has now been at least 
seven years since Towsey’s last mean- 
ingful communication with State. Twice 
during that time Towsey has requested 
meetings with successive assistant secre- 
taries of state for African affairs, and 
they have been, us he euphemistically 
phrases it, “unresponsive.” 

Until recently Towsey and his gov- 
ernment could nonetheless count on a 
measure of ambivalence in American 
sentiment about the volatile and, for 
much of the world: symbolic Rhodesian 
issue. 

While the United States voted in 
1966 and 1968 for United Nations Secu- 
rity Council resolutions imposing man- 
datory economic sanctions against Rho- 
desia, the Senate repeatedly approved 
legislation sponsored by Senator Harry 
F. Byrd, Jr. Independent of Virginia, 
and known as the Byrd Amendment. 
which authorized this country to buy 
Rhodesian chrome, thus violating those 
same sanctions. Neither the Johnson 
nor the Nixon Administration seemed 
disposed to lend assistance, rhetorical or 
actual, to liberation movements seeking 
to overthrow the recalcitrant regime of 
Rhodesian Prime Minister fan Smith; 
and Gerald Ford appeared to have as 
little knowledge as most other Ameri- 
cans about the location of Rhodesia on 
the map of the worid. Just the fact that 
the black rebellions in Mczambique. 
Angola, Rhodesia, and Southwest Africa 
were being supported and arnaed by the 
Soviet Union, China, Cuba, and other 
communist countries was reasen enough 
for some American politicians to as- 
sume that the best interesis of the 
United States lay in the other direction. 
Towsey found sympathetic audiences 
when he portrayed Rhodesia’s em- 
battled white colonials as the underdogs 


> during his talks before Kiwanis, Rotary, 






nd ather service clubs. 
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“WASHIN GTON 


But then, in April of this year, Secre- 
ary of State Henry Kissinger. needing a 
iversion from other problems, made 
tis much-postponed visit to Africa. In a 
jpeech in Lusaka, the capital of Zam- 
gia, Kissinger declared American en- 
lorsement of proposals advanced by 
itish ‘Prime Minister James Callaghan, 
mong. others, requiring a transition pe- 
iod of no more than two years until 
ichievement of direct majority rule in 
Zimbabwe (the liberationists’ term for 
heir country, which Kissinger used). 
he [Rhodesian] regime must under- 
tand,” the Secretary warned, “that it 
annot expect United States support ei- 
her in diplomacy or in material help at 
ny Stage in its conflict with African 
tates or African liberation movements. 
Jn the contrary, it will face our unre- 
enting opposition until a negotiated 
ettlement is achieved.” Kissinger prom- 
sed American aid to any neighbor na- 
ion that undergoes economic hardship 
n closing its frontier with Rhodesia to 
force sanctions, and he offered to 
aunch a new Administration initiative 
Capitol Hill to try to repeal the 
yrd Amendment. 

President Ford, in a move not so 
videly applauded in black Africa, later 
ave the Rhodesian regime hope by 
proposing to meet personally with 
‘Smith, an offer that was either a diplo- 
‘Matic lapse or a conscious attempt to 
ompete with Ronald Reagan for the 
otes of conservative Republicans sym- 
pathetic to the white Rhodesians. Ford's 
wn election-year problems also assured 
hat he would not fight particularly 
hard for congressional acquiescence in 
leveling economic sanctions against 
hodesia. 
Towsey is bitter over Kissinger’s Lu- 
Saka. statement. Sitting in his office— 
which is decorated with African sculp- 
re, a dazzling color photograph of 
Salisbury, Rhodesia’s capital city, at 
night, and portrait pictures of Cecil 
hodes and Ian Smith—he complains, 
“I-don’t know whether to be more im- 
pressed by its impertinence or its in- 
eptitude » + The whole idea of dietat- 
ing the ‘internal policies of a country 
where you have no [diplomatic] pres- 
ence is mind-boggling.” American back- 
ing for the two-year formula, which was 
the last position of moderate black 
Rhodesian nationalists before they 
broke off negotiations. with the Smith 
government, “will not bring peace, but 





will intensify the conflict,” Towsey in- 
sists, because, he says, white Rhode- 
sians, even those to the left of Smith, 
will never accep: such a brief transition 
period for surrender of their political 
power. He shakes his head: “Imagine— 
the United States is saying that it will 
stand aside for acts of aggression.” 

In addition to the Kiwanians and Ro- 
tarians and others who show interest (a 
physician in New York recently 
launched 2 new Friends of Rhodesia 
group), Towsey communicates these 
days primarily with a dwindling band 
of Rhodesian sympathizers in Congress. 
They are. as he calls them, “the more 
conservative-miaded”: among them sen- 
ators James Ailen, Democrat of Ala- 
bama, Strom Thurmond, Republican of 
South Carelina. Howard Cannon, Dem- 
ocrat of Nevada, William Brock, Re- 
publican of Tennessee, and James 
Buckley, Conservative of New York, 
and congressmen John Ashbrook, Re- 
publican of Chio. Philip Crane, Re- 
publican of Hlinois, and Lawrence 
McDonald, Democrat of Georgia (who 
is a member of the national council of 
the Jchn Birch Society), But Rhodesia’s 
best friend in Washington is still Harry 
Flood Byrd, Jr. according to Towsey. 

Senator Byrd, for his part, demurs in 
his courtly wav: “I have never been to 
Rhodesia I have never seen Mr. 
Smith, and I do not endorse his govern- 
ment at all. That’s not our determina- 
tion to make.” He insists that his inter- 
est in the matter has only to do with 
chrome. a metal on the strategic materi- 
als list that is used in all stainless steel 
products. including jet aircraft and mis- 
siles. Chrome is obtainable in signifi- 
cant quantity only from Rhodesia, 
South Africa, and the Soviet Union. It 
is one of the world’s worst-kept trade 
secrets that the Soviets, for all of their 
espousal of pro-Third World principles, 
obtain part of their own chrome supply 
from Rhodesia by a circuitous route 
and then sell it off at a profit to Ameri- 
can anc other customers. 

Byrd, a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, justifies. his amend- 
ment on the grounds that “we shouldn't 
be dependent on Russia for a strategic 
material.”* He argues that since Rho- 
desia is one cf the few major sources of 
the best graces of chrome, the United 





*The best government estimate is that in 
1975 the United States obtained 25.5 percent 
of its chrome from South Africa, 20.7 percent 
from the Soviet Union, 17.3 percent. from 
Rhodesia, and 36.5 percent from a number 
of countries with small supplies. 


States must continue trading with Salis- 
bury, notwithstanding the complaints of = 
the United Nations and the congres- 
sional black caucus. “Certainly I favor. - 
majority rule.” he says, adding, “but 
what about Russia? No nation in: the 
world is ruled by fewer people than 
Russia.” Byrd accuses the government 
of using a double standard and is still 
embarrassed that when the University 
of Virginia invited lan Smith to speak 
in Charlottesville during the late 1960s, 
the State Department denied him a 
visa. 

These are difficult days in Rhodesia, 
Towsey concedes, what with young men 
taken away from their families and 
their jobs for border duty two or three 
times a year, terrorism on the highways 
into South Africa, and economic strains 
so severe that 1975 was a year of nega- 
tive growth. Yet he purports to share 
his government’s confidence that it can | 
“take care of the guerrilla threat as we 
perceive it now” and then, somewhere 
down the road, “find a formula [for set- 
tlement] that will satisfy black aspira- 
tions and meet the apprehensions of 
white Rhodesians.” 

From time to time, though, he does 
permit himself to think about the possi- 
bility that Salisbury. might fall into rev- 
olutionary hands, and to wonder what ` 
he would do in that event. It is difficult 
for him to imagine returning to 
England, especially after being denied a 
visa to go back there for his daughter's 
wedding. (Though he is considered a 
rebel against the Queen, he could prob- 
ably return eventually if he left the 
Rhodesian government service and once 
again swore allegiance to the Crown.) 
There is always white-ruled South Af- 
rica, which has shown a sentimental 
kinship for its brethren in Rhodesia, 
even while refusing to intervene militar- 
ily on their side and instead trying to 
build détente with black-ruled states to 
the north. Towsey does think occasion- 
ally that he might retire in the United 
States; inhospitable though Washington |: 
has been of late, “I have been here 
long enough to feel comfortable with- 
the living conditions.” Even with the ~ 
clumsy business of majority rule. 


2. Law and order revisited 


Ask Senator John McClellan, Demo- 
crat of Arkansas, what S.! is, and he 
will probably say, as he did on the Sen- 
ate floor last year, that it is “a clear, E 
concise, and complete statement of the 
criminal law. carefully drafted. in an at 




















tempt no: cnly to safeguard the public 
welfare but also to fully preserve indi- 
vidual freedoms.” Ask the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and it will surely 
tell you, as it has in a series of national 
mailings, that S.l is a repressive piece 
of legislation. the legacy of former Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon and his first attor- 
ney general, John Mitchell, designed in 
large part “to perpetuate secrecy and 
stifle protest.” Ask certain staff aides to 
members of the Senate Juciciary Com- 
mittee, on the other hand, and they are 
likely to say that S.l, although 799 
pages long, hopelessly complex, and 
mired in controversy, has. through an 
unusual combination of election- and 
Bicentennial-vear circumstances, become 
a rare vehicle for compromise, and just 
possibly an opportunity for the Demo- 
cratic party to regain the initiative in 
the area of federal crime control. 

It is rare for the public, the press, or 
even a significant number of members 
of Congress to show great interest in an 
obscure and abstruse bill “to codify, re- 
vise, and referm Title 18 of the United 
States Code; to make appropriate 
amendments to the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure; to make con- 
forming ameadments to criminal provi- 
sions of other titles of the United States 
Code; and for other purposes.” This is 
the kind of important but tedious legis- 
lation that is ordisarily left to the ex- 
perts-the law professors, Justice De- 
partment draftsmen, bar association 
study groups, and students cf the Con- 
stitution. But S.l, which evolved from 
ten years of work by those experts, has 
been irreparably politicized and has 
now taken its place alongside gun con- 
trol, abortion, prayer in the schools, and 
the death penalty as an emotional lib- 
eral-conservative li:mus-test issue. It is 
the 1976 version of the old law-and-or- 
der prizefight. albe posed ia more so- 
phisticated terms ihan were previous 
rounds. 

Few people whe have bethered to 
look into the matter deny that the fed- 


eral criminal laws are in desperate need | 
of updating, rationalization. end a gen- | 
eral housecleaning. Title 18, where most | 
of those laws reside. is a hodgepodge of | 


almost 200 years’ worth of congressional 
acts and judicial decisions. The code’s 
construction is tortured, and legal terms 
that mean one thing in one section may 
mean quite another somepiace else. 
There are at least fifty different “false 
statement” sections, making it illegal to 
lie to an agricultural inspector, an FBI 
--agent, or a ship's captain, among many 










































































WASHINGTON 


thers, and imposing different standards 
nd penalties in each instance. A five- 
ear prison sentence may still be given 
y anyone who misuses the name or 
ymbol of Smokey the Bear, and it re- 
ains a felony to detain a U.S. govern- 
ent carrier pigeon from its appointed 
ounds or to rescue the body of an exe- 
uted felon when it is on its way to dis- 
ction in the interests of medical 
cience. Seventy separate statutes deal 
ith theft, and eighty or more with 
forgery and counterfeiting, yet no law 
n the books addresses directly the 
roblem of bank embezzlements. Under 
email fraud provision, if somebody 
eals forty-five letters, he can techni- 
ally. be prosecuted on forty-five sepa- 
te counts, even if his crime is obvi- 
usly a single act. The confusion of 
American laws often makes it difficult if 
ot impossible to administer extradition 
eaties with other countries. 

Theoretically, most of these problems 
uld be solved by a calm and clear re- 
te of the existing laws that would 
ke them understandable to judges 
id lawyers, not to mention the average 
tizens who may end up as defendants 
serving on juries in federal criminal 
ses. That was the task assigned to the 
National Commission on Reform of 
Federal Criminal Laws, a blue-ribbon 
group appointed by President Johnson 
in 1966 and chaired by former Califor- 
a Governor Edmund G, “Pat” Brown 
ho is the father of the present 





But it turns out that the character 
d acceptability of any such rewrite 
depends on whether the people doing 
the job have liberal or conservative ink 
their pens. The process, like the 
product, is, in the end, judged along 
eological lines. Thus, some of the 
more conservative members of the 
Brown Commission, including Mc- 
Clellan "and Senator Roman Hruska, 
Republican of Nebraska, perceiving 
hemselves to be a minority, soon lost 
erest in. its hearings. When the com- 
ssion’s final report was issued in 
1971, it came to be regarded as a lib- 
ral document unsympathetic to the 
eds of law enforcement. Once its pro- 
osals were taken up by the Senate 
subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
rocedures (whose chairman is 
McClellan and ranking minority mem- 
ber is Hruska) for the drafting of legis- 
Tation, it was the minority view that re- 


ceived more attention and higher 
priority. 

The subdcommaittee’s rewrite, offered 
in January 1973 after two years of its 
own hearings. was a more conservative 
document. Concerned with the inevi- 
table problem of how to get the proper 
attention for such a difficult and com- 
plicated measure, Robert Blakey, then 
chief counsel of McClellan’s sub- 
committee (and now a law professor at 
Cornell University), came up with the 
clever idea of engineering it into place 
as the first bill introduced in the Senate 
during the N:nety-third Congress—S.1, a 
symbolic name that would get a great 
deal of aitention indeed. 

Even that bili, however, was not con- 
servative eneugh for Richard Nixon, 
who had been re-elected by an over- 
whelming margin and was more deter- 
mined than ever to make his name as a 
law-and-order man. He instructed the 
Justice Department to devise yet an- 
other version of the criminal code, one 
that would provide “tougher penalties 
and stronger weapons” to fight crime. 
In fact, the Nixon Administration pro- 
posal, introduced a few months later as 
S.1400, was written primarily by career 
Justice Department lawyers, most of 
them Demccrats with a prosecutor's 
bias. Except for requiring that the bill 
include a provision for the death pen- 
alty and tough obscenity laws, higher- 
ups at Just.ce and the White House 
paid it little attention. John Mitchell. 
implicated in the Watergate cases, had 
left the goverament more than a year 
earlier; Dut the legislation, soon merged 
with the McClellan version, came to be 
known, especially among its opponents, 
as the “Nixon-Mitchell criminal code.” 
That, too, was a symbolic designation 
that would stay with the codification ef- 
fort. 

Those were the helter-skelter days of 
Watergate, and through most of 1973 
and 1974, the project sat on the back 
burner out of public view. McClellan 
and Hruske took more testimony and 
reviewed additional studies and outside 
contributions, but attorneys general El- 
liot Richarcson and William Saxbe dis- 
played little interest. Gerald Ford, after 
he became President, endorsed the ef- 
fort in a general way but showed no 
concern for the details. The organized 
bar, for the most part, stood back, pre- 
ferring to avoid the controversy. Mean- 
while. a new bill was prepared by Sen- 
ate staffers, a hybrid of most of the 
previous versions, incorporating: somè 


liberal and some conservative elements, ` 





along with suggestions from regulatory 
agencies and lawyers elsewhere in the 
executive branch. It was introduced ‘in. 
January 1975 as the first Senate bill in 
the Ninety-fourth Congress, again S.L 
with broad bipartisan sponsorship. in- 
cluding that of the Democratic and Re- 
publican leaders, Mike Mansfield of 
Montana and Hugh Scott of Pennsylva- 
nia. There was a feeling on Capitol Hill 
that this was it: revision of the federal 
criminal code would be completed in 
the Bicentennial year. 

Suddenly, with other Washington 
crises having subsided, a variety of 
people sat up and took notice. The Re- 
porters Committee. for Freedom of the 
Press, for example, a group that had 
fought stubbornly. against Nixon-era in- 
cursions on the First Amendment, as- 
serted that those. sections. of thë bill. 
which purported to be a rewrite of” 
existing espionage laws might actually | 
be a vehicle for severe punishment of 
present or former government officials’ 
who leak classified information, in ef- 
fect an Official Secrets Act on the Brit- 
ish model. The specter of the Nixon 
Administration's attempt to prevent 
publication of the Pentagon Papers and 
its prosecution of Daniel Ellsberg . 
loomed large. Under the leadership of 
Jack Landau, once a press spokesman 
for John Mitchell but now a legal cor- 
respondent for the Newhouse newspa- 
pers, the Reporters Committee stirred 
up editors and publishers across the 
country, and even rural weeklies began 
to print editorials warning of the threat 
to freedom of the press posed by S.1. 

The ACLU launched a national cam- 
paign and fund-raising effort to call at- 
tention to the legislation. “Stop. S-1,” 
warned its bright blue pamphlet: “Did 
you protest the Vietnam War? S.1 
would put you in jail. Did you read the 
Pentagon Papers in your newspaper? 
S.1 would put the paper's editors in jail. 
Did you think the President’s men [in- 
dicted and convicted in the Watergate 
scandals] could claim they were just fol- 
lowing orders? S.1 would let them out ` 
of jail.” 

The ACLU’s crusade, brilliantly or- 
chestrated in coordination with another — 
specially created group, the National: 
Committee Against Repressive Legisla-°. 
tion, contended that the bill, by making: 
it illegal to “obstruct a government 
function,” would squelch peaceful polit- 
ical protest. It charged that $.1 “demon- | 
strates a taste for long-term prison sen- 
tences” and would give governme: 
officials who. violate the law an easy 
















Tense that they were only “following or- 
ders.” It would abolish the insanity de- 
_fense in. federal courts. Further, the 
ACLU argued, by rewriting existing 
"statutes and case law, the bill would en- 
courage wiretapping, give new life to 
the pre-World War II arti-subversive 
Smith Act (weakened by the courts in 
“the 1980s after several attempts to pun- 
“ish American Communists}, and make 
it easier to obtain convictions for 
conspiracies and other “inchoate 
crimes.” f 

The ACLU’s efforts took hold. “Stop 
S.I” committees sprang up in. major 
cities; congressmen and senators barely 
familiar with the bill begar to get mail 
-and visits from liberal constituents 
whose opinions they respected, warning 
them to.stay away from the dangerous 
“code revision effort altogether. Senator 
-Birch Bayh, Democrat of Indiana, who 
had originally said he was cosponsoring 
the legislation in order to be in a good 
position to help amend it, took. his 
< name off it. The ACLU drafted its own 
‘bill, a “liberal alternative” that was in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman Robert Kasten- 
meier, Democrat. of Wisconsin, and said 
that nothing else would do. 

Some criticism of S.l was consid- 
_ erably less responsible. A cartoonist in 
the Washington Star, for example, im- 
plied that the bill would eliminate an 
arrested person’s right to make a phone 
call from the police station. Con- 
“servative congressmen and com- 
” mentators also denounced the legisla- 
tion for a period last fall after Landau 
wrote a story for the Newhouse news- 
papers which was widely syndicated, 
suggesting that S.1 “woulé make it a 
federal crime in some instances for a 
citizen to shoot. a nighttime prowler on 
the spot.” The bili does neither of those 
things. 

Enter Edward M. Kennecy, the Dem- 
ocratic senator frem Massachusetts, 
whose name and influence can, depend- 
ing on where you stand, make or break 
a pending piece of legislation. Kennedy 
and his well-respected liberal colleague 
on the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Philip Hart, Democrat of Michigan, re- 
sponded quietly but favorably last Feb- 
ruary to a proposal by Mansfield and 
Scott that they get together with 
“McClellan and Hruska to work out a 
Mmpromise that might save S.1 from 
impending doom. Mansfield and Scott 
iggested that some thirteen con- 

is! as in the bill-the 























































Tavs, pen- 


Feinberg and. Mullen as ‘manipulative 


alties for the use of marijuana, among 
others—be either deleted or returned to 
the exact language of existing law and 
left for individual resolution later on, 
“in order to facilitate processing” of the 
rest of the code. The two Senate leaders 
pointed out that old Pat Brown himself 
had stated that “95 percent of S.1’s pro- 


visions constitute a noncontroversial 


major improvement over existing fed- 
eral criminal laws,” and they argued 
that it would be a “tragedy” to let those 
improvements go down the drain be- 
cause of more contentious issues. 

Kennedy, perhaps because he is up 
for re-election in Massachusetts this 
year ..(or perhaps because he is inter- 
ested in running for President after all), 
had already demonstrated his desire to 
lead Senate Democrats into the law- 
and-order breach, as his late brother 
Robert had once tried to do. One im- 
portant step in this direction was to hire 
Kenneth Feinberg, a former assistant 
United States attorney in Manhattan 
who is knowledgeable on criminal law 
issues, as an aide to Kennedy’s Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure. In February of this 
year, Kennedy designated Feinberg to 
work with Michael Mullen, an assistant 
to Hart, in negotiations with representa- 
tives of McClellan and Hruska. 

The initial horse trading was fast and 
surprisingly successful. With only min- 
imal prodding, McClellan and Hruska 
agreed to eliminate the death penalty 
provision for this year, to drop the last 
vestiges of the Smith Act altogether (its 
main use now is that the FBI can cite it 
as a basis for opening “internal secu- 
rity” investigations), to leave to the 
states the question of whether to, punish 
simple possession of small amounts of 
marijuana, and to lower the authorized 
maximum sentences spelled out in S.1. 
The espionage law would be left as is 
for the time being. The negotiators also 
hammered out compromises on some 
seventy-five other less dramatic and 
more technical, but potentially signifi- 
cant, issues. 

Strategists on all sides were beginning 
to feel optimistic until the ACLU and 
its allies again lowered the boom. Na+ 
tional and local ACLU officials, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts, denounced the 
Kennedy-Hart initiative as improper, 
unnecessarily secretive, and a betrayal 
of liberal interests. In correspondence, 
in whispering campaigns, and even in 
television appearances, opponents of the 
bill have made ad-hominem attacks on 





characters who are going far beyond 
mandate they have been given by th 
bosses. Another target for such abuse 
Ronald Gainer, director of the Just 
Departmert’s Office of Policy and Pla 
ning, who, with the authorization of At- 
torney General Edward Levi—the fi 
attorney general in years to show gen 
ine interest in the criminal code re 
sion—has élso participated in the nego 
tiations. ae 

The calmer and more reasonable. crit- 
ics of the latest efforts, including the 
staffs of otaer liberals on the Senate J 
diciary Committee, argue. that S:1 as i 
stands, eyen with the latest com- 
promises, is still defective. They advo- 
cate taking a tougher line with 
McClellan and Hruska and, if that fai 
holding out for a better legislative © 
mate in the next Congress and, perhaps 
under a rew President. But liberal. 
minded criminologists and. constitutiona 
lawyers who have looked closely at the 
bill insist that some of the ACLU argu- 
ments are far-fetched and, as former 
Watergate Special Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox put it in a letter to Hart, “a fore 
and false interpretation which wou 
appear plausible only to one dete 
mined to find reasons for seeking to ¢ 
feat the bil.” The ACLU, onto a g 
fund-raising device and an emotional. 
sue, is behaving rather as the Nation 
Rifle Association does on the subject 
gun control. Theodore Voorhees, a 
original member of the Brown Commi 
sion who is now dean of the Catholic 
University Law School, has urged Ken- 
nedy to put his name on the bill as 
stands and. press for its adoption 
both houses of Congress. Other analysts 
say that although further concessions 
may be. necessary, a careful reading o 
the new S.1 reveals that it would a 
tually accomplish several goals dear t 
liberal hearts, for example, making it 
easier to >rosecute white-collar. crime 
and environmental pollution and setting 
guidelines that would. restrict excessive 
sentences by vindictive’ judges. Where 
existing law has merely been rewritten, 
they argue, it can always be. revised 
later. : 

As for the climate after the preside 
tial election, congressional conservat 
contend that on the law-and-order i issue, 
if on nothing else, public opinion 
likely to turn in their favor. (Hruska 
leaves the Senate this year; his replac 
ment as ranking Republican on tt 
Senate Judiciary Committee is likely - 
be Strom Thurmond.) Observers 












































































































































































hough the consensus. is that time has 
un out for getting the bill through both 
jouses. of Congress this year. As Paul 
Summit, now McClellan’s chief sub- 
oommittee counsel, puts it, “The pros- 
ects for compromise are better now 
than they’ve been in a dozen years, and 
robably better than they'll be for the 
iext dozen years.” 
~SANFORD J. UNGAR 





ISRAELI ARABS 


_ The Mayor of Nazareth 


Israelis debate the geographical mer- 
ts of their land with as much intensity 
S they attack their politics and politi- 
ians, but few deny the beauties of the 
jalilee, the 700 square miles of hill 
ountry which stretch from Acre in. the 
est through Kinneret and Safad, into 
the lush Hula Valley in the northeast, 
bordering on Syria and Lebanon. North 
the town of Tiberias, in the Upper 
alilee, Jewish kibbutzim grow abun- 
nt crops on former swampland. On a 
lear. day, the magnificent heights of 
yunt Hermon can be seen from the 
vards and cotton fields, and the 
uietude almost lets one forget the dan- 
rs lying over the hills. In the south 
ind southwest, away from the Sea of 
Galilee in an area of basaltic plateaus 
nd steep gorges, water from the Na- 
onal Carrier helps. irrigate land for 
yheat and other crops, while vines and 
eciduous fruit trees grow on the hill- 
ides. 

¿Here in the central and western 
ower Galilee one finds relatively few 
ewish settlements, and these are scat- 
ered in a somewhat deliberate pattern 
mong the much more numerous vil- 
ages of Israeli. Arabs. In recent years, 
ind particularly since 1973, the govern- 
nent has followed an unannounced but 
indenied policy of encouraging addi- 
ional Jewish settlement. Late in 1975 
ome. 6000 acres of land, much of it 
\rab owned, were scheduled for requi- 
itioning. Arabs have resented this, as 
hey have other government policies, 
nd tensions in the region have steadily 
rown..Many have feared that the dan- 
er here: was as real as that in the 
orth. 

At the end of March these fears were 
uddenly confirmed. Following several 
weeks of violence in the. administered 
‘est Bank, Israeli Arabs began a 
wenty-four-hour general strike in- the 








ce what they have ad try to pass it, 


lilee to protest the land ex- 





propriations and what they feel to be a 
policy of national oppression and dis- 
crimination against them. Businesses 
closed, roadblocks were, erected, and 
within hours viclent clashes erupted be- 
tween Arabs and government security 
forces. Stoning and shooting occurred in 
scores of places. Six Arabs were killed 
and more than seventy Jews and. Arabs 
were wounded in the worst violence to 
occur between Israel’s two groups of 
citizens since the founding of the state. 
Shock waves rumbled in Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem, in Ramallah and Jaffa. And 
not surprisingly, for those familiar with 
the Galilee. attention centered on Naza- 
reth. 


Arafat’s agent? 


Israeli Arabs tive with Israeli Jews in 
a number of “mixed” cities, the major 
ones being Acre, Haifa, Lydda, Ramla, 
Jaffa, and Jerusalem. But Nazareth and 
Shafa "Amr are the only wholly Arab 
cities in Israel proper, and Nazareth, 
with some 40,000 inhabitants, is far and 
away the larger. The thousands of tour- 
ists who visit Nazareth come to see the 
place of Jesus’ childhood, Few who 
climb the dirty streets to the Church of 
the Nazarene see much beyond the 
shopkeepers and trinket vendors, and 
almost none go past the church through 
the narrow walled streets to the court- 
yard and the offices of Nazareth’s city 
hall. 

Since December, when Nazareth 
voters elected Toufik Zayad their 
mayor, this city has become a place of 
intense political feeling, a focal point of 
Israeli Arab dissidence. It was Zayad 
who described the general strike as a 
protest against “the policy of national 
oppression and discrimination”; and it 
was. Zayad's house that was smashed in 
the battle that followed, and whose 
family and friends were reportedly sin- 
gled out for attack by infuriated gov- 
ernment security troops. 

Zayad :s a nenpracticing Moslem, an 
intellectual. the author of several vol- 
umes of poetry, a father of three, and a 
communist. He dresses neatly, has a 
warm and outgoing manner, and treats 
his guests and visitors with scrupulous 
politeness, in the traditional Arab fash- 
ion. He maintains good relations with 
persons frem all sectors of the Arab 
population. even those he opposes; and 
one of his principal advisers on the 
Nazareth city council is a priest. He 
himself is married to a Christian. 

Bright, articulate, forceful in. his 


are unlikely to. be greatly affected 


views, Zayad is also politically astute. 
He was elected to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party in 1972. 
Shortly afterward, he spent a brief. pe- 
riod in Prague as correspondent for the 
party newspaper, although his formal 
education stopped with high school. In 
1973 he gained national prominence 
with a poem called “The Great Cross- 
ing.” In it he celebrated the Egyptian = 
attack across the Suez Canal, but his © 
use of “crossing” was also metaphorical, 
symbolizing the “coming of age” of Is- 
raeli Arabs and the need to become 
more assertive in national politics. Late 
in 1973, at the age of forty-four, he was 
elected to the Knesset, the Israeli par- 
liament, after serving a term of “pre- 
ventive detention” as a possible sub- 
versive. In the view of some observers, 
he won his seat largely because his 
poem touched Israeli Arab feelings. 
Since that time he has carefully built 
his local political base. 

Zayad’s mayoral victory last Decem- "i 
ber was a landslide. Despite stormy — 
weather, some 75 percent of Nazareth’s 
voters went to the polls, and 67 percent 
of them voted for Zayad and his demo- 
cratic bloc. Eleven of seventeen. city 
council seats went to his supporters, and 
this despite the fact that Zayad’s oppo- 
nents in the hotly contested race had 
the strong backing of the Israeli na- 
tional government. Shortly before the 
elections, in fact, the government sent 
two of its ministers to denounce Zayad 
and warn against his election. Labor 
Minister Moshe Baram stated that Israel 
“could not be expected to show consid- 
eration for a city headed by a man. who 


might be an agent of Arafat and his». 


murderous gangs,” a clear hint that.” 
Nazareth under Zayad might find it, dif-.° 

ficult to get government funds. Some in 
Jerusalem thought that this ploy had — 
backfired and suspected that Zayad 
would win. But no one was prepared 
for the magnitude of his victory. 
Shocked officials suddenly saw them- 
selves confronting the dangers of Pales- 


tinian nationalism inside their own: bor- 
ders. With unrest increasing in the. © 
they worried 


administered West Bank, 
about the effects his election might have 
on Israel’s 450,000 Arab citizens. 

In fact, Zayad’s election helped punc- : 
ture a popular and prevailing myth 
among Jewish Israelis (a myth that re- 
cent violence in the Galilee may now 
have totally destroyed): that Israeli 
Arabs are generally content with full —. 
citizenship rights in a Jewish state and 














~ Some brag about 
economy. 

Some, performance. 

Some, roominess. 

But there isn't a car 
we know of that gives 
you the combination of 
economy, performance 
and roominess that 
you'll find in the 
Volkswagen Rabbi-. 


39 mpg highway, — 


25 mpg city. 


These are the highly 
impressive EPA esti- 
mates of what the 
Rabbit got with standard 
transmission in the 
1976 EPA tests. 

(The mileage you get 


can vary, depending on 
how and where you 
drive, optional equip- 
ment, and the condition 
of your car.) 


Fast outside. 


The Rabbit propels 
you from 0 to 50 in only 
8.2 seconds. 

At that range, a 
Datsun B-210 is 60% 
slower than a Rabbit: 

You have to drive it 
to believe it. 


Big inside. 
As Road & Track put it: 


“Its space for passengers 


and luggage is remark- 
able.’ 


In fact, 87% of the 
space in the car is 
devoted to passenger 
and luggage room. The 
Rabbit has as much 
head and leg room as 
some mid-sized cars. 


Open the large Hatch- 
back, put the rear seat 
down, and you have 
more luggage space 
than in the trunk of a 
Cadillac Fleetwood. 


So there you have it: 
Economy. 
Performance. 
Roominess. 


All are alive and well, 
thank you, and residing 
in the 1976 Volkswagen 
Rabbit. 












































ISRAELI ARABS 


the growing militance of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO), The Is- 
raeli Proclamation of Independence 
promises “complete equality of social 
d political rights for all citizens with- 
it distinction. of creed, race, or sex,” 
nd calls on the Arabs of Israel “to 
lay their part in building the state on 
the basis of full and equal citizenship 
and due representation in all its institu- 
ions.” An official’ government publica- 
ion recently insisted that “Israel has 
rried out these pledges insofar as pos- 
le in a country under constant siege 
id menace by the surrounding Arab 
oples,” a viewpoint no doubt shared 
he overwhelming majority of Israeli 





But not, however, one held by Toufik 
layad and the voters of Nazareth. In 
nversation, Zayad emphasizes the de- 
ree of government neglect of Israeli 
abs, and claims that they have second- 
ass status. He condemns subtle and 
rt discrimination and bitterly attacks 
rusalem’s policy of expropriating 
\rab land. He charges that in a country 
vhere 13 percent of the population is 
\rab and where Arab children consti- 
ute 20 percent of the students in ele- 
nentary schools, only 7 percent of the 
econdary school students and only 
about 1.5 percent of the university stu- 
dents are Arabs. For him the situation 
is even more serious in terms of munic- 
ipal services and health care. “Our res- 
rvoir,” he argues, leaning over his desk 
nd making his point with enough pas- 
n to win office in the Bronx, “our 
rinking water has been in-des-crib-ably 
thy! We drag dead horses from our 
eservoir! We drag su-i-cides from our 
eservoir! Human bodies!” 

Above all, Zayad insists, his concern 
| for genuine national equality for Is- 
aeli Arabs. He opposes Arab desks and 
rab departments in central govern- 
rent agencies, which seem to him a 
ay of perpetuating secondary status 
r Israeli Arabs rather than a means of 


Most. Arabs, he maintains, are content 


ith exemption from. military service, a. 


provision which, though it diminishes 


reserving cultural or social autonomy. - 


the notion of full citizenship, avoids the ` 


intolerable dilemma of fighting other 
Arabs, But fewer and fewer young Is- 
raeli Arabs are willing to accept the no- 
tion of “separate but equal,” says Za- 
yad, and cannot understand why more 


West Bank Palestinians manage. to. at- 





tend universities than do the Arabs who 
are citizens of israel. And everywhere 
in Israel Arabs are increasingly. con- 
cerned by the degree of suspicion with 
which the central government regards 
them. Hence, Zeyad claims, his election 
should be seen aot as an internal threat 
to Israel’s security but as a victory of 
the champions cf true national equality, 
a crucial step tcward building good bi- 
national relations. 

These relations turn above all, he ar- 
gues, on the problem of land, and in 
particular on the question of the “Ju- 
daization” of the Arab Galilee region. 
In and around Nazareth. Arab-owned 
land has shrunk from some 7500 acres 
to a little over 2000, while the town’s 
population has increased fourfold. Most 
of this territory—all outside the city 
proper—has been seized by the govern- 
ment for new Jewish settlements, either 
to dilute delibe-ately the concentration 
of Arab inhabitants with the aim of re- 
ducing political dangers or to facilitate 
agricultural growth; and much of Naza- 
reth’s increased population consists of 
villagers displaced by these seizures. 
The most ostentatious of the new settle- 
ments is Nazera: Illit (Upper Nazareth), 
where new apartment buildings look 
down on the old city from surrounding 
heights and serve as a constant re- 
minder of the problems of Israeli Arab 
identity. Other land sits idle and un- 
cultivated as claims remain unsettled 
and the problems of compensation are 
argued in the courts. 

The government maintains its right to 
land abandoned by the Arabs in the af- 
termath of Israel’s wars, insisting on a 
compensation scale equivalent to sums 
paid in the pası, in some cases as far 
back as 1948. According to Zayad, 
Arabs who were formerly unhappy with 
payments of any kind, which tacitly le- 
gitimized government  expropriations, 
are now outraged at the compensation 
scale itself. He speaks of “cynical” com- 
pensation, and insists that tremendous 
harm- has been done to the govern- 
ments image mong all Palestinians. 
More angrily he contends that fully a 
third of Nazareth’s population are refu- 
gees who woulc return to their native 
villages if they were not prevented from 


-doing so by the regime. 


The problem of land has affected 
Nazareth in other ways as well. The 
town lacks a master development plan 
and is perhaps the only major urban 
area in Israel without clear guidelines 
for future growzh. Zayad is convinced 
that. this is because 






e government has _ related. to. the Arabs are not Arab” 


not finished confiscating land and is” 
more concerned with Judaization-than | 


-with Arab welfare. In discussions before’ 


the recent bloodshed, he insisted.on the © 
need to maintain cooperative relations 
with the Interior Ministry and other = 
government agencies. But he also talked 
about the need to “crystallize political 
consciousness” in Nazareth and the Gal- 
ilee, and to create a united Arab stand 
against government discrimination. The 
twenty-four-hour general strike which 
he and his Moscow-oriented Rakah 
party called in protest against further 
land expropriations. was intended to be 
a step in this direction. 


Raising consciousness 


Zayad’s writing shows a more subtle . 
poetic conception than do his interviews. _ 
and political speeches. His first concern 


‘is clearly the problem of Arab survival: 


in a Jewish state and society. He writes: < 


The trunk of the blessed olive, 
whose roots have embedded them- 
selves in the seventh earth, is al- 
ways pushing out. new shoots, and 
germinating new olive trees. In the 
beginning the new shoots are the 
size of nothing, but they grow and 
multiply until they cover the earth, 
in answer to the urge of the violent” 
green life within them. And little 
by little, they become separate 
olive. trees, standing on their own. 
And thus the mother olive, whose 
beginnings are shrouded in a dim 
distant past, is transformed into an 
olive grove, which gives shade to 
lovers of the sun... . That olive 
grove, years after the ‘calamity, is 
still there, and the thousand songs 
rumbling over the treetops with ev- 
ery rising of the wind and rustling. 
of the leaves are still there. 


Consciousness for Arabs in Israel. 
means to Zayad a feeling of pride in 
the very act of surviving, and an aware- | 
ness of victory in the sense of. pre- 
serving culture and dignity. “They — 
wanted to ‘mop up’ the remaining pock- 
ets and drive us out to join the ranks of 
our dispersed people,” he writes, “in or- 
der to deprive those martyr people of any 
hope of return. But we cried in their face: 
‘No! Here we stay! . . . and we won-the ©. 
battle for survival.” i 

Consciousness also involves a wil- 
ingness to preserve Arab culture. One ` 
can perceive a deeper meaning to Za- 
yad’s opposition to Arab desks in the 
government. “All those who are respon- 
sible for ‘Arabic’ affairs and everything 
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writes. “We respect the national, not the 
chauvinistic cultures of other peoples. 
but we have to say stop! to those who 
ave tried to deprive us of our national 
culture with its human and historical at- 
tributes, and stuff us with a culture that 
S$ an empty. husk, a superficial veneer, 
nd infuse us with national nihilism.” 
For Zayad, consciousness necessarily 
nyolves an awareness of the national 
‘ight of return for displaced Palestin- 
ans. This does not mean a war against 
he Jews. “We have never considered 
hat other people with whom we live to 
e an-enemy,” he says. But it does 
néan battle with Israel's rulers: “The 
nemy is the ruling caste of those 
eople, who have entered into alliance 
with colonialism against the national 
iberation movement of the Arab and 
ther peoples, and against the just aspi- 
‘ations of the masses.” 

< Zayad is a forceful writer and a com- 
elling political personality who appeals 
y broad sectors of the Israeli Arab 
ommunity. A strong sense of Palestin- 
identity exists in Shafa "Amr, 
amla, Lydda, and other Arab centers 
1 Israel, fueled not only by the relative 
hilitary successes of 1973 and increas- 
ng international attention being paid to 
he PLO, but also by the government's 
omestic policies, and a sense of identi- 
cation with those on the administered 
West. Bank. On the side of a building at 
Haifa University, where Arab students 
ave refused to stand guard duty, some- 
one recently painted a huge banner in 
two-foot letters: “Zionism = JUDAIZING 
THE GALILEE = Racism!” Its literal 
meaning may be an awful corruption, 
but its underlying sentiments are com- 
Pprehensible and real. And while a 
roadly: based Palestinian nationalism 
ght itself be a relatively new phe- 
omenon, the Nazareth elections and 
the recent outbreak of violence, like the 
ifa graffiti, suggest the extent to 
hich it has. touched long-standing Is- 
raeli Arab. grievances. 

Zayad won broad support in his mayo- 
ral race from Moslems and Christians 
¿Much -of it undoubtedly came 
om. young Arabs (75 percent. of Is- 
rael’s Arab population is under thirty), 
and reflected what the writer Kassem 
Zaid has’ ‘described as a revolt against 
ubservience and the acceptance of the 
word of authority as sacred, qualities 
which were infused into Arab society in 
the days of the Ottoman rule.” Naza- 


reth, like other Israeli Arab centers, has 
traditionally bean under the influence 
of Moslem religious communities, 
whose feuding and general apathy 
toward municipal affairs has for. years 
been a serious obstacle to local devel- 
opment. Zayad insists this will change; 
he has opened municipal council: ses- 
sions to the public for the first time. 

Zayad also won support from Arab 
professionals, reflecting what Charles 
Weiss has callec in the Jerusalem Post 
the “time bomb” of Arab college grad- 
uates who cannct get the jobs they want 
and who find themselves bitter over 
“the difficulty of getting ahead or earn- 
ing more money in what {is} essentially 
a Jewish society,” while at the same 
time they are unable to return to tradi- 
tional life in an Arab village. These and 
other Arabs no doubt supported Zayad 
as well because of his forceful resis- 
tance in the Knesset and elsewhere to 
further land confiscations. clearly the 
hottest political issue in the Galilee be- 
fore the violent demonstrations began 
in March. 

But underlying all, and perhaps most 
important, is a resurgent sense of Pales- 
tinian identity. Writing in 1973, Kassem 
Zaid described the difficulties his coun- 
trymen have undergone in the process 
of unwillingly becoming a national mi- 
nority: 


Most of the leaders and in- 
tellectuals fied the country, leaving 
a poor and disorganized proletariat 
living under abnormal circum- 
stances as a result of the war. The 
Jews regarded the war as a war of 
independence, while the Arabs saw 
in it a defeat and the loss of the 
chance for establishing a state with 
a Palestinian Arab majority. All 
this produced an ambivalence in 
the Israeli Arab, as a result of 
which he became a victim of severe 
inner struggles which shook his 
feelings of national identity. 


Since 1967, however, and particularly 
since 1973. this ambivalence has been 
dissolving rapidly. Some observers, like 


_ Zaid, believe that Israeli Arabs still gen- 


erally regard themselves as a commu- 
nity different from other Arab societies. 
Others, like the sociologist Khalil 
Nakhleh, insist that there ought to be a 
collective Palestinian identity, and while 
arguing the failure of Jewish Israeli. ef- 
forts at physical separation and cultural 
assimilation, call for a realization that 
the Arab minority is “only a segment of 
the larger Palestinian people.” But for 
holders of either viewpoint, Mayor Za- 





sofar as the Israeli government. makes: 


yad is an important presence; if he is” 
not strictly representative of the Arab. 
community in Israel, at least. he. de- 
serves attention, even from those who. 
do not share his views. 


Joining the party 


In this context, Zayad’s formal com- 
munist affiliations are, relatively speak: 
ing, less important than his role as an’ 
Israeli Arab leader. As. a member of 
Rakah, the “New Communist List,” his 
election as mayor of Nazareth repre- 
sented increasing communist strength in». 
a historically supportive area. But, Ra- 
kah’s appeal has consistently been to 
Arab nationalism rather than social rev- 
olution, and for a greater Arab role in 
Israeli political life. An offshoot of the 
original communist party of- Israel 
(Maki), from which it split in 1965 øver 
the latter's: apparent Zionist leanings, 
Rakah has strong ties to the Palestinian 
cause outside Israel and defines Israel 
as a warmonger and. an imperialist. 
country. It is also closely tied to the So- 
viet Union. In the 1973. Knesset elec- 
tions, which took place after the Yom 
Kippur War, Rakah. received only 32. 
percent of the 145,000 Arab votes, while < 
nearly 50 percent went to the Labor. 
Alignment, or to Arab parties affiliated: 
with it. Rakah’s vote was enough to. in- 
crease its Knesset representation from 
three to four (one of the new delegates 
being Zayad), but hardly enough to 
warrant its speaking for the Israeli Arab 
community as a whole. 

Many interpret Zayad’s recent elec- 
tion as a sign of growing communist 
sentiment. among Israeli Arabs, with all 
of the international dangers this implies. 
Zayad has been a party member since 
shortly after Israel gained indepen- 
dence, and while he ran in Nazareth on 
issues which he feels are not specifically 
tied to any particular party affiliation, ` 
his own orientation was certainly very. 
clear. After the Galilee violence began = 
in March, Prime Minister Yitzhak Ra- 
bin was adamant in attributing the dif- 
ficulty. to. “communist agitators” who ©: 
“incited riots broke into schools, = 
beat up teachers. . . and drove out pu- i 
pils who wanted to study. They. threat- 
ened and assaulted shopowners who re- 
jected their call.” Nevertheless, the 
basic issues in the dispute are a sense of 
identity, new social services, material 
betterment, and a dignified coexistence, - 
not communist activism. And insofar as ~ 
he can redress these grievances (or in- 










IBM Reports 


Depersonalization 
and the computer 


M.. of us can’t help feeling nostalgic for an earlier, simpler era when 
most of life’s dealings were face-to-face. 

-But chaos would surely result if we tried to conduct all of our dealings 
that way today. There are just too many of us. We are too mobile. The things 
we do are too complex—and the pace of life too fast. . . 

It would be hard to imagine using credit cards or confirming airline 
reservations, for example, without the help of computers. Yet undeniably, 
dealing with each other, often at great distance, with machines as intermedi- 
aries has brought with it an element of depersonalization that none of us 
welcomes. 

Still, there are compensating benefits. 

By handling routine matters routinely, computers free people to deal 
personally with exceptional cases—and to provide individual attention that is 
swift and informed. 

- Thoughtful computer users are programming special consideration into 
many computer-assisted transactions. For example, airline reservations sys- 
tems can quickly arrange to meet the requirements of passengers who need 
a wheelchair or a special meal. 

In classrooms, computer-assisted instruction permits students to nake 
progress at their own pace, enabling teachers to give more individual 
attention. 

And in hospitals, where personal attention is critical, computers are re- 
lieving nurses and doctors of much administrative detail, giving them more 
-time to spend in caring for their patients. 

In spite of such benefits, there is no question that giving individual a at- 
tention to individual needs becomes increasingly difficult with each pass- 
ing year. The real question, of course, is whether we all care enough to try. 

` Many organizations which use computers have shown that they do 
recognize the need to preserve these values and are doing something about it. 

For our part, we at IBM are trying to help through the development of 
products that make it easier for computer users to deal with people as 


individuals. 

















ISRAELI ARABS 


him a martyr), Zayad’s own influence 
and. authority among Israeli Arabs is 
likely to grow. 

For Israeli Jews, many issues related 
to: Zayad’s election, and particularly to 
e recent bloodshed, are far from 
lear. First among them is the way in 
hich events inside Israel may be tied 
tọ developments in the West Bank and 
he. activities of the PLO. A number of 
Jewish Israelis see the Galilee violence 
s little more than an extension of West 
ank protests, and see those protests as 
the work of the PLO. But the con- 
nections are far from apparent. Many 
n Nazareth have close ties with West 
Bankers, and many more no doubt 
sympathize with their protests. In some 
sense the West Bank demonstrations 
may even have sparked the Galilee 
ouble. But Zayad and his colleagues 
announced their general strike in Feb- 
ary, well before the West Bank towns 
upted. More important, Israeli Arab 
jevances have their own independent 
‘igins, related in a way to the broader 
lestinian question but also susceptible 
efforts at separate resolution. Many 
‘abs. both inside Israel and out like to 
scribe themselves as PLO (partic- 
ularly to Westerners), whether or not 
they have any real affiliation. Thus the 
situation as a whole remains confused. 
All that seems apparent is that whatever 
the course of Jerusalem’s policies out- 
side Israel, relations between Israeli 
Arabs and Jews are in need of improve- 








< Government officials have for years 
accommodated the interests of hamula, 


garded as an effort to preserve the so- 
cial autonomy of Arab towns and vil- 
ges, even though many hamula leaders 
were undoubtedly corrupt by Jewish 
andards. The Israeli government has 
en reluctant even to place the ques- 
n of Arab municipal government on 
e agenda of ministry meetings, main- 
ining, as an Interior Ministry spokes- 
an stated. in. 1974, that these were 
rab problems, not ones with which 
he government ought to concern itself.” 
salem officials also argue that many 
“the funds channeled into Nazareth 
and other towns were never spent for 
e` purposes intended, and that the re- 
sultant shortage of services, which has 
been amply documented in Israeli Jew- 
sh publications, is more a consequence 
of municipal autonomy and . 







ruption than del:berate neglect. But Za- 


or clan hierarchies, in what they re- . 


cal cor- 


yad and other Israeli Arab spokesmen, 
like the Ramallah lawyer Aziz Sheha- 
deh or the poet Raymonda Tawil, argue 
for reform. and speak forcefully about 
bringing new responsibility to the Arab 
sector. Thus Jewish officials are faced 
with the dilemma of either abetting 
changes which conflict with traditional 
Arab social patterns or resisting them, 
which strengthens the radical politics. of 
men like Zayad. The mayor's very elec- 
tion, in fact, is testimony to Israel’s de- 
sire to resolve these conflicts democrat- 
ically. His party is outlawed in all 
traditional Arab states. 

Moreover. the government finds it 
difficult to disentangle the problems of 
reform, development, and national secu- 
rity. Zayac publicly calls for complete 
Israeli withdrawal from administered 
territories (the Arabs regard them as oc- 
cupied), the recognition by Israel of the 
right of self-determination for Arab 
Palestinians everywhere, and Arab rec- 
ognition of Israel's right to exist within 
1967 borders, Many Israeli Jews might 
accept these goals if they thought this 
was all the Arabs really wanted, and 
that they were not simply offering plau- 
sible positions to gain tactical advan- 
tage. 

The questions of peace and security 
are naturally paramount, and while few 
in Israel are anxious to admit it, there 
is growing concern about the relation- 
ship Israeli Arabs might have to any fu- 
ture Palestinian state, certainly any state 
that reflects at all the exterminationist 
ambitions of some PLO spokesmen. 
Unable to separate clearly legitimate 
Arab political opposition from latent or 
actual subversion, uncertain as to the 
nature of relations between militant 
West Bankers and those building road- 
blocks in the Galilee, anxious about. the 
growing international respect for the 
PLO, cramped for space and facing in- 
creasing economic difficulties, the gov- 
ernment has pressed its plan for devel- 


‘oping the Galilee, diluting the Arab 


population, and assuring its weakness. 
In the process, an explosive fuse has 
been lit. 


Accentuating the positive 


What, thea, is likely to emerge in the 
aftermath of Zayad’s election and the 
recent bloody violence? One possibility 
is repression. and perhaps even the out- 
lawing of the communist party, as Sheik 
Muadi, a Druse member of the Knesset, 
proposed at a press conference last 






spring. Such a course, however, would 
miss the underlying significance of the 
rioting, aggravating the potential con- =- 
sequences inside Israel of deteriorating 
relations between Jewish. and Arab Is- 
raelis, Given the government's policy of’: 
land acquisition, these relations were 
bound to deteriorate regardless of. . 
events in the West Bank or abroad. But 
now, even if calm is restored in the Gal- 
ilee and. the current regime succeeds in- 
minimizing direct PLO involvement in’ | 
West Bank affairs, it can hardly avoid a a 
reordering of attitudes and policies © 
toward the huge Arab community. 
within its own borders. In late 1969, the = 
prime minister’s past and present ad- 
viser on Arab affairs, Shmuel Toledano, 
suggested that a contest was in progress | 
between Arab nationalists and “positive. 
elements,” and indicated that the goy- » 
ernment would do its utmost to support 
these positive elements while opposing 
nationalists. “We shall work,” he de- 
clared, “to bring about a situation — 
where an Arab nationalist is ostracized = 
in his own village.” However this policy 
was implemented, Toufik Zayad reflects 

its failure. 

In the short run, any new government o 
policy is likely to bring an improvement « 
in social services for towns like Naza- 
reth, even if the government hardens its 
line against Rakah. More funds may 
become available, and efforts may be 
made to bring moderate Israeli Arabs 
into positions of political responsibility. 
Perhaps more important in the long 
run, the assumption that Israel has dealt 
effectively with the problems of bination- 
al equality may well give way to a 
more careful appraisal of Israeli Arab 
grievances. 

Last, and most optimistic, the mayor... 
of Nazareth may come to symbolize a 
quintessential truth of Israel’s existence. ~ 
Underlying the problems of security 
and the endless struggle for survival are’. 
vital opportunities for social betterment.. 
However difficult this struggle has been, 
the vitality of Israel has always been re- 
lated to the painful problems of “incon = 
venient”. existence. Toufik Zayad may.» : 
well end up strengthening the lifeblood 
of his country. 
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Farewell, 
Unlovely 





by Caski2 Stinnett 


t noon today Í said goodbye to New 
York forever, thus joining that 
growing group of people who, for one 
reason or another, ave decided the city 
is no longer to our tiking. This subject— 
the death of the eit” of New York—con- 
tinues to be disimterred with sounds of 
anger and anguish by those of us who 
“should know betzer. In reality, of 
course, New York is not a dying city; 
the eight million people wko huddle to- 
gether on that tiny rock do so through 
choice, and while taey are aware there 
is an undiagnosed ailment in the city’s 
bloodstream, they, ere willing to see it 
through. It must hawe been fun to live 
in New York once: perhaps it will be 
again. Those of us who are: quitting are 
the impatient ones, the ones who lack 
the imagination to believe that the 
bright dream will glew again. 

The sad aspect o7 my departure was 
that there was so little sadness con- 
nected with it, and after ten years it 
seemed to me tha: I should have looked 
back with some slight mistiness in my 
eyes. Of course, New York and | were 
never married; we committed a dal- 
diance for ten yea:s, never anything 
more serious. No vows were ever ex- 
changed, no affection expressed. A lot 
of literature has been written on this 
subject—the disenchanted New Yorker— 
and I’ve read much of it, but none of 
the cases seem to fir precisely my feel- 
‘ings about the ciey. | don’t hate New 


is really nothing there to 


hate and certainly very little to love. It 
is a city of indifference. and that’s the 
problem. I found I could only give in- 
difference in return. 

Many people find New York an unat- 
tractive city to inhabit because of the 
physical filth, and while. God knows, 
the city is filthy. I doubt that that ele- 
ment plays an :mportant role in our de- 
cision to leave. Naples is far dirtier, and 
so are Bombay and countless other 
cities, but a tolerance for dirt seems to 
grow where some fondness exists. Tan- 
giers is one of the dirtiest cities in the 
world, yet a friend of mine who pos- 
sesses flawless taste lives in the casbah 
there and would live nowhere else. A 
few days ago in Central Park I saw a 
man leaning on a litter can drinking a 
carton of orange juice, and when he 
finished he tossed the container not in 
the receptacle but on the ground. 

I don’t understand this, but there is a 
lot about New York I don’t understand. 
Mainly, I don’t understand why the city 
has no soul, no detectable heartbeat, 


why the chief element in the city’s emo- | 


tional economy is indifference. 1 think 
that’s what sent me on my way. Vienna 
almost suffocates the Vieanese ‘with 
care, Paris manages to imbue her own 
with an obsession for their fulfillment, 
San Francisco exudes a pride that even 
gathers to her keart total strangers; but 
the key to New York’s character is that 
it doesn’t really care about anything. 
Across the court from the Manhattan 
apartment that I have occupied for the 
past few years is a dog that quite often 
hurls insults into the darkness, a few of 
which my dog refuses to accept service 
on and makes a tart reply. I think I 
yearn for the people of New York to 
do somewhat the same thing; I would 
like to think they possess a nature that 
could be stimulated by something. 

A number of New Yorkers have been 
driven from the city by fear; by the 
feeling that they are besieged and that 
if they venture too far from their neigh- 
borhoods they will be mugged or, 
worse, murdered. I have never been 
mugged or physically molested in any 
way, possibly because my large build 
does not make me an ideal prospect for 
a hoodlum. Yet I recall the lady who 
was buying a magazine in the Port Au- 
thority Bus Terminal one evening when 
a stranger walked up and disemboweled 
her with a butcher knife. Later arrested, 
he told police that he didn’t know the 
lady but “just felt like killing some- 
body.” Its impossible to protect oneself 
from such madness, and I think it is the 






fool in New York dion is not a cowal 
at heart. i 

T recall, too, the New Year's E 
when, after a dinner party, a friend 
mine wert down to the street to g 
taxicab and the cab veered too quickl: 
and hit him. His wife and I took him 
in the cab to Lenox Hill Hospital, ang 
while we were trying to get emergen 
treatment for him the cabdriver was 
screaming at us for his fare. A few 
weeks ago a fifteen-year-old. girl wa! 
raped on.a subway train. The next day 
the police expressed the opinion that 
the girl was partially responsible for. the 
act because she had entered a car in 
which there were no other passenge 
All of these things may happen in othe 
large cities, and undoubtedly do, b 
they reflect a lack of caring, a sickne: 
of the soui, that I find difficult to accept 
and impossible to forget. 






































































































C= is- widespread and New Yor 
crime statistics are not the wors 
in the country. Perhaps what troubl 
me isthe kinds of crimes that go: | 
here, the terrible meanness in additi 
to the offense. I have just read inu 
paper that three elderly people. shari 
an apartment and all confined to whee 
chairs because of cerebral palsy, we 
robbed by intruders. Three Mexic 
tourists who could speak no Engli 
were charged $167 for a taxi ride fro 
Kennedy International Airport to dow 
town New York. The 217 blind new 
dealers of New York recently co 
plained that their customers are stealing 
coins from their trays, shortchanging 
them, and frequently mugging them on 
their way home at night. A savings 
bank guard who assisted blind custom- 
ers with their. deposit and withdrawa 
slips was recently charged with forgery 
and grand larceny after.a blind depos- 
itor discovered her balance was $169 i 
stead of the $2857 which her Braille. a 
counting indicated should be ther 
During last year’s Central Park Bicye 
Race, five of the racers were attack¢ 
and had their bikes stolen while t 
race was in progress. This is somethir 
of a handicap in a bicycle race. 

I can. offer no ready acceptance to-t 
theory that New York's staggering size 
creates meanness in the same propo 
tion. The girls in the shadows. of the 
Madeleine in Paris whisper a soft “ 
soir” to their prospective © custome 8. 






Caskie Stinnett was editor-in- Siet oË. 
Holiday magazine from 1967 to 1970 
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those in New York seem to feel a need 
for offensive weapons, as the former fi- 
nance minister cf West Germany dis- 
covered when he was accosted by two 
prostitutes in front of the Plaza Hotel 
and robbed of $180. 

And there is the minor cheating too, 
so commonplace that it is almost a 
game with New Yorkers. Some drivers 
run through traffic lights for five or six 
seconds after the light has turned red, 
and it stirs them with pleasure. The cab- 
driver conveniently neglects to throw 
his flag upon arrival at your destination, 
and while you are paying him, an addi- 
tional ten cents rings up. It seems to 
please him more than any other money 
he has made all day. The hatcheck girl 
has no change for a dollar. Almost ev- 
erybody in New York cheats a little. 

I had not intended to dwell exces- 
sively upon crime in New York, and I 
have offered these examples to show 
the nature of the crimes rather than 
their extent. Nor am I vastly concerned 
about the politics of the city, since the 
political structure is almost totally con- 
trolled by the labor unions, and the op- 
tions left open to the mayor and the 
city council are so slight as to make 
both of them ceremonial institutions 
and litle more. Russell Baker, ‘whose 
satire very often brings him close to the 
hot fire of iruth, once wrote that he was 
quite familiar with the New York phe- 
nomenon called “Strike of the Week,” 
in which the unions take turns at stop- 
ping some vital service; he marveled 
not that these strikes occur but that 
New Yorkers accept the inconveniences 
so passively, It is true, of course. The 
indifference that I can’t seem to keep 
from returning to has often led me to 
wonder if a point exists at which New 
Yorkers will say, “Enough. I will toler- 
ate this no longer.” I don’t think so. 
During the famous blackout ten years 
ago, a woman sat in a stalled subway 
train for eight hours with a cake in her 
lap. When asked why she hadn't eaten 
the cake, she replied: “I just didn’t care 
that much.” That’s real indifference. 


don’t want to see children in Central 

Park playing in unmarked clumps of 
poison ivy, and I don’t want to see any 
more statues and walls scribbled with 
spray paint, and I don't want to ride 
anymore en an obsolete and run-down 
subway system so poorly marked that 
even the Transit Authority people find 
it difficult to give directions. For some 


reason, | resent the horrid smartness of 


a city that sends hundreds of people. to 


eat at Elaine’s, a celebrity-packed_ res- 


taurant serving mediocre food, because 
it's fashionable to be seen there. 

New York offers some prizes I shall 
miss, and I can only hope to find them 
elsewhere. A few days ago, after a 
quick rainstorm, | walked across Cen- 
tral Park near the lake and I thought I 
had never seen a city so lovely. The 
steel and glass buildings caught the sun-. | 
light, and in the clean air they glowed- 
brilliantly. I passed a youth on 74th 
Street one morning recently and forino 
reason at all he smiled and said, “Hi.” 
In no other city in the whole world ‘are 
there such beautiful girls; they stride- 
rapidly. and with purpose, their faces 
are filled with vitality, and they seem to 
meet life eagerly. The tempo of the city 
itself is exhilarating. 

And so I come to the bottom line.. I 
don’t want to live in a city where a 
woman advertises for a lost dog and re- < 
ceives dozens of telephone calls from, a 
variety of people saying they are tortur- 
ing the animal and will continue to do 
so unless she pays large sums of 
money; or in a city where I am told I 
must always have $10 in my wallet for 
a possible mugger because without that = 
I will surely be stabbed; or in a city | 
where my mailman leaves a slip in: my 
box at Christmas suggesting the size of 
the tip he expects. I shall find some of 
these things wherever I go, and perhaps 
all of them, but I don’: think so. Above 
all I want to get away from the indiffer- 
ence of New York. I want to care and—it 
sounds implausibly poignant—be cared 
about. New York doesn’t give a damn, 
It has seen thousands of us come and go. 
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POWER SGURCES 


Sır: Re “Delusions of Power” by Rich- 
ard Rhodes (Jane Atlaatic), ERDA’s 
claim that nuclear power can provide sig- 
nificant amounts of energy over the next 
twenty years is false, and therefore dan- 
gerous to the American economy. 

Incredible. though it may seem, utili- 
ties are already building expensive nu- 
clear power plants for which no known 
fuel supply exists. The proven reserve 
of suitable uranium. ore mm this country 
is sufficient to fuel only 73 plants at the 
most, and these plants could supply just 
© $ percent of the country’s energy. 

There is no basis for ERDA’s opti- 
mism about finding the fuel to match 
its grandiose plans for nuclear power. 
‘On the contrary, less ang less uranium 
is.found. per exploratory foot drilled. 

-ERDA’s: “Build now, find the fuel 
later” policy represents reeklessness with 
the American economy to the point of 
scandal. 





JOHN W. GOFMAN 
Commitee for Nuclear 
Responsibility, Inc. 
Yachats, Ore. 


Sir: The opposition to nuclear power, 
discussed by Richard Rhodes in “Delu- 
“sions. of Power,” is based generally 
upon two unrealistic attitudes: first, that 
benefits usually accrue without | risk: 
and second, that certain. few specific 
risks peculiar te nuclear Dower are un- 
acceptable because thousands of casual- 
` ties are predicted, notwithstanding the 
exceedingly smail probabilities of occur- 
rence that are associated with these 
large casualty predictions. 

The cpposition to nuclear power is 
based: specifically on misapprehensions 
concerning alternate energy sources and 
energy conservation effects. Solar. wind, 
and geothermal energy sources are very 
diffuse or unreliable, hence are not ade- 
-quately available for the production of 
_Piectricity. Using not current technology 
current tech- 






nological prognostication, such diffuse 
sources of energy can act only as a 
small supplement to our energy needs 
in the foreseeable future. While a 
“breakthrough” might alter this fact, 
clearly other energy sources must be 
sought. Coal and oil are unique natural 
resources for the production of pe- 
trochemicals; hence burning these mate- 
rials for energy production is patently 
injudicious, and in view of their limited 
supply, very probably disastrous. 

Energy conservation must be assid- 
uously applied now and forevermore, if 
only as a matter of moral principle. 
Such conservation, however, will only 
result in a small reduction in the total 
energy needed. Energy conservation 
might significantly reduce our total en- 
ergy needs, but only when concomitant 
with drastic changes in our collective 
life-styles, and such changes are unreal- 
istic except as the aftermath of a cat- 
aclysmic disaster. 

We are left then with nuclear power. 
While its associated hazards must be 
duly addressed, as indeed they are 


within the industry and through federal 


agencies and advisory boards, the cur- 
rent plethora of public referenda, in- 
flammatory essays, and casuistic organi- 
zations purporting to save the world from 
the disaster of nuclear power serve only to 
obfuscate issues and divert reason. 
BURTON ROTHLEDER 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Sir: The language used in Richard 
Rhodes’s article is instructive. Brown’s 
Ferry: “. . . a fire that almost led to a 
meltdown. .. .”’ Fact: No fuel in 
Brown’s Ferry melted, or came close to 
melting. The Fermi Reactor: “One of 
the most hair-raising nuclear accidents 
that has yet occurred in the United 
States... .” followed by reference to 
John Fuller's provocative book ttle, We 
Almost Lost Detroit. Fact: Coolant to a 
small section of Fermi was obstructed, 
and some fuel melted. The reactor was 
shut down, expensively damaged but 





‘don’t need nuclear plants anyway. The! 


-work -someday, and most importa 





under complete control. Fermi was bui 
in the late *50s; its problems are hardi 
an argument for the case that “the tec! 
nology of breeder reactors is not. yt 
mature.” 

Much ‘space is devoted to the cred 
bility -of the Rasmussen Report, whic 
dares to quantify the “almosts” an 
“what-ifs” of the activists. Barry Com 
moner is quoted: “. . . there is no vali 
comparison between the risks of persor 
ally tragic individual events like aut 
accidents and the risk of operatin 
device which has the acknowledged 
signed capability~however. improba 
of killing tens. of thousands of people 
once.” He is saying that cars kill 5 
people every year, but these are on 
personal tragedies. What really mu 
stamped out is the technology that. 
never kiled anyone, but that (Rasm 
sen calculates) has a one-in-a-bi 
chance of killing 3300, This concern fo 
concentrated hazards is. apparently: 
served for things that never happen 
The Texas City fertilizer explosion o 
1947. raises no jeremiads for bans o 
fertilizer. 

Lastly we get to the premise that w 































































































monuclear fusion or solar power mig 


Barry Commoner tells us the oil shor 
age isn’t real, and. our reserves. are. 
bottomless pit. This is irresponsibl 
wishful thinking. Our dependence o: 
foreign cil is exponential, aside fro: 
the whole question of .saving oil fo 
chemical feedstocks and gas for ferti 
lizer to feed an exploding world popu 
lation. Our energy resources are nuclea 
power, coal, and conservation, and th 
combination may just barely bring 4 u 
through tie turn of the century. 

ROBERT S. STON 
Oak Ridge, Te. 


Richard Rhodes replies: 
Mr, Rothleder’s letter repeats famil 
arguments which I had thought my 
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was not that the Rothleders are neces- 
‘sarily wrong, bu: that, given risks and 
unanswered questions, aliernative en- 
ergy systems demand development on a 
scale equal. to. the scale at which tax- 
“payers. have subsidized nuciear power. 

Mr. Stone’s assertions are more in- 
sidious. Its true that commercial nu- 
clear technology “has never killed any- 
one.” On the other hand, the 
“Rasmussen Report predicis that com- 
mercial reactors, at odds of 1 in 200 per 
year, can be expected to breach their 
confinement systems. The report pre- 
dicts extremely modest effects from 
such annual excursions; responsible sci- 
entists such as George Kistiakowsky 
disagree. More to the poini, nuclear re- 
= actors are rapidly pricing themselves out 
of the power market, partly because 
their elaborate and redundant safety sys- 
tems are expensive, partly because the 
supply of high-quality uranium ore is 
dwindling. Coal and oil appear likely to 
win by default, petrochemicals or not. 
When the dust settles, fifty years hence, 
we may be short on plastic but glad 
~ they did. 


WILLS ON CARTER 


‘Sir: As a lifelong admirer of The At- 
lantic, 1 feel you. betrayed. your own 
best traditions in Garry Wills’s hatchet 
job on Carter (“The Plains Tuh ” June 
Atlantic}. 

His parade of schoolmarms, Jay Cees, 
wool-hats, rednecks, and “sheriff types” 
is unworthy of so perceptive a crafts- 
man. And since we've all seen Plains on 
TV, how could he expect.to get away 
with that Faulkneresque background of 
tropic heat, demoralizing red clay, and 
stars so near they drive people into 
cowlike submission, madness, desper- 
ation, or presidential primaries? His po- 

etic license should be revoked. 
= His admission that Carter has out- 
grown racism is buried urder an ava- 
lanche of resemblances between Carter 
and OP Gene Talmadge—occupation, 
education, organization, religion, ambi- 
‘tion, diction, and “red-brick home.” Is 
this the new Wills—or the old Nixon? 
` And though OI Gene never raised any 
peanuts, his wife did(!), We hear Car- 
ter’s mother patronized for her courage 
and humanity, and are carefully not 
told that this most extraordinary woman 
“was. a Peace Corps volunteer for two 
years in India. Carter’s religion prompts 
the suggestion that its very genuineness 
kes him, unfit for the Oval a 


Last, if Carter is guilty of living “less 
than twenty miles” from Andersonville, 
where the bodies of Union prisoners 
were laid out “like dried giant pea- 
nuts,” isn’t he also responsible for living 
even closer to Koinonia Farms, the 
New South’s most heroic experiment in 
interracial fellowship? Perhaps Wills 
can check on all this when he goes back 
to Plains on Wednesday, November 10, 
to start his book on President Carter. 

Roy DELAMOTTE 
Augusta, Ga. 


Sir: It is bad enough to be threatened 
with pig serum without suffering the 
added indignity of hogwash. Garry 
Wills’s putdown of Jimmy Carter 
sounds devious—the duelist admiring 
out of the corner of his eye the finesse 
displayed by his practicing opponent. 
Isn't there a touch of immaturity in 
despising people of a particular geo- 
graphic area for being what they are? 
STEPHEN FOGARTY 
Tahlequah, Okla. 


Sir: Garry Wills tells us to be wary of a 
man who (a) comes from South Geor- 
gia, (b) is kind to a dying girl, (c) takes 
his religion seriously, and (d) probably 
will not be compromised. 

Wills is certainly a brilliant technician 
of the English language, but unless he 
knows something about Jimmy Carter 
that he is not telling us, he has revealed 
only his own profound bigotry. 

Jack E. FERNANDEZ 
Tampa, Fla. 


Str: Please inform Garry Wills that it 

was Daniel and not David who entered 
the lions’ den. 

STEVE GIBSON 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Str: Too bad that Garry Wills, in his 
search for “The Plains Truth,” could 
not have found a Bible and checked his 
mistaken claim about “the Bible's 
Plains of Dura.” The Bible scene is “the 
Plain of Dura” (Dan. 3:1). Maybe the 
rednecks of Civil War days could not 
distinguish singular from plural, but 
Wills should in his interesting eccentric 
rambles for truth in Carter country. 
Dwicut M. BECK 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Sır: “The Plains Truth” by Garry Wills 

is as unfair a piece of writing as I have 
ever encountered in The Atlantic. 

ELIZABETH SEELEY 

New Orleans, La 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Sir: Stanley Meisler (Reports & Com 
ment, June Atlantic) has neglected tc 
mention the economic importance. o 
the Panama Canal relative to mercha 
shipping. Distance Between Ports (US 
Government Printing Office, 1965) 
dicates that the distance from New 
York to San Francisco via the Panam: 
Canal is £263 nautical miles. The alter 
nate route around Cape Horn is 13 63: 
nautical miles. 

Considering the fact that an average 
American-flag merchant vessel costs 01 
the order of $700 per hour to operate. 
the economic effect of a voyage enco: 
passing an additional 8370 nautica 
miles becomes obvious. Of course, t 
same applies to all flags that now de- 
pend upon the Panama Canal for rapi 
transit from one ocean to the other. Ne- 
gotiators simply cannot ignore these in- 
creased costs and the possibility of se 
lective or total blockades by present o 
future regimes in the Republic of Pan 


Implicit in the article, it seems to m 
is the suggestion that U.S. withdraw: 
from the Canal Zone would also end 
such colonial abuses.as racial injustice. 
fail to see, however, how the averag 
Panamanian now living or working in 
the Canal Zone under “a strange: bran 
of colonialism,” “authoritarian, re- 
stricted, out of date and out of. step 
sterile, racist, and unhealthy,” will be 
any better off under a military dictator: 
ship that has brought about the “aboli- 
tion of pclitical parties and restriction 
of liberties” and experienced “a short 
strike in protest against the govern: 
ment’s deportation of eleven prominent 
businessmen on charges of subver. 


EDWARD B. WILLIAMS, JR 
Alvin, Tex. 


Sir: Joseph I. Oser’s concern with the 
inaccuracy of bathroom scales (T 
Mail, May Atlantic) when trying to d 
termine what happened to three pounds 
of turkey lends itself to an easy solu- 
tion. : : 
Stand or. the scale holding the objec 
to be weighed, Read the dial, set the 
object aside, and read the dial again. 
The difference between the two read- 
ings should be the weight of the object. 
If my daughter can do this with her pet 
rabbit, Mr. Oser should be able to: re- 
peat the process with a dead bird. 
I.E. BEG 
































At least 1! million new jobs must 
be created every year from now 
through 1980 —just to provide 
employment for young people 
reaching working age, and others 
entering the job market. 


What will it take to create jobs 
for them? And to maintain 


New and expanded facilities that, 
when business picks up, would 
mean more jobs, larger payrolls, 
and greater earnings —all of 
which would help produce bigger 
“government revenues. 


The steel industry's a good 
example. We foresee a demand, 
by 1983, that calls for some- 
thing like 30 million net 
tons of added raw steel- 
making capacity. That’s a 
lot of steel. And gearing 

up to produce that added <æ 
tonnage would provide 


How you can help 
gear up the 
American economy 


existing jobs? Industrial expansion. 





The tax-writing committees af the 
US. Congress are studying the 
subject of “Capital Formation” 
Here are four tax measures which 
we believe the Congress should 
enact to encourage industrial 
expansion and to create jobs: 
(1) five-year capital recovery 
| system, (2) 12% permanent invest-_| 
| ment tax credit, (3) write-off of the.) 


only when 
it expands. 


work for a lot of people. 

But getting there means the steel 
industry must spend $5 billion a 
year at least through 1983 —for 
modernization, for compulsory 
environmental equipment, and 
for growth. 

What’s the key to getting the 
money we need for expansion 
and improvement of our plants? 
Better earnings” — earnings that 
can be invested in our operations 
and that will encourage investors 
to provide us additional money. 


dividends. 





costs of pollution contro! facilities 
in the year they are incurred, 

(4) eliminate the double taxation 
of corporate profits paid out as 


H you agree that revisions in 
present Federal tax laws are 
needed to provide the additional 
capital for more and better jobs, 

awe ask you to tell that to your. 


But this alone is not enough 
because under present Federal 
tax laws the government would 
take too much of any additional 
dollars we can earn. What we 
need now is Federal tax reform to 
help lower barriers to capital 
formation. 


“In 1975, Bethlehem’s earnings after taxes 
were only.4.8% of revenues. 
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Senators and Congressman. 


For a free copy of the folder, 
“Project Mainspring — with your 
help it can wind up the American 
economy again,” write: Public 
Affairs Dept., Room 476-A, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 
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by Tracy Kidder 















Once, some 20,000 trains traversed bedroom chair the night before preceded the ad- 
the United States. many of them venture. At the last minute, when the black and 
legant hotels on wheels. Now, most orange engine stood throbbing at the platform, its 


F th cad contingent of stainless steel cars ranged behind, 
of the great passenger railroads steam coming up from under the doorways, my 


_ have withered and died mother would safety-pin an envelope of emergency 
and they have been money to the inner Docket of my seer- 
replaced by Amtrak, sucker jacket. Then the conductor 


which has mammoth would call. Sn 
troubles of its own. Is A poor natured, TO al 
; a. drinking crowd possessed that 
there any hope for a train. Once at a Connecticut 
rail travel revival? stop, a man with an accor- 
l dion got on. There was singing 
in the coaches. Holidays be- 
gan en route. Faces shone. 
Salt air and pine tree 
smells came aboard near 
dusk, at the Cape Cod sta- 
tions: Buzzards Bay, 
Monument Beach, Pocas- 
set, Cataumet, the Fal- 
mouths, and Woods Hole 
at the end of the line. I 
I liked a window seat. The 
y Cape Codder traveled right next 
“to the ocean, woods, and back 
yards, and views from the window 








































(t 4:30 on summer 
afternoons, the New 
AA York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad's 
-Cape Codder used to 

pull out of Grand Central 
Siation bound for Weods 
Hole, where my grandmother 
kept a summer house. I rode 
up om the train several times 
in-the late 1950s when E was a 
boy. Sleeplessness, the ritual of 
laying out my dest clothes on a 






















had both a remote and a close-up, sharply focused 
quality, like things seen through binoculars. One 
day, when the train had come out of the tunnel 
from Manhattan and I was sitting by the window, 
watching the Bronx flash by, I saw a group of boys 
about my age playing baseball on a weed patch set 
among some warehouses. I remember this scene 
clearly: the boys, all stationary at the moment, are 
at that old lethargic game in the yellow afternoon 
and I’m already passing them by. They are playing 
away a routine summer but I am bound on a sub- 
stantial journey aboard the Cape Codder, an im- 
posing procession of engine and cars. The train is 
rocking gently, clicking along, picking up speed to 
leave the city behind. And I feel enviable. 

Once there were thousands and thousands of 
passenger trains in America. People thought of 
them as a national institution. To ride on the “lim- 
iteds” was the height of fashion. This was some of 
the “varnish” American railroads used to run: the 
` Twentieth Century Limited, with barbers, ladies’ 
maids, fresh- and salt-water baths, and stock mar- 
ket reports on board. Twenty-five thousand people 
came to see the Century pull out on its inaugural 
run in 1902. There was the Super Chief, which 
rambled across the Southwest while passengers in 
fancy clothes gorged on the champagne dinner or 
took in the scenery from the “Pleasure Dome 
Lounge Car.” Within the memory of an old porter 
who still works on the train, the Broadway Lim- 
ited—the Century’s rival on the New York-Chicago 
run—had “drawing rooms and bedrooms finer than 
any hotel.” 

Now most of the old trains, elegant and ordi- 
nary, and the Cape Codder as well, have departed 
on what is known as the graveyard run. A genera- 
tion of Americans is growing up in ignorance of 
passenger trains, which to all outward appearances 
have outlived their usefulness. Trains once domi- 
nated the intercity travel market. In 1976, the 
small fleet still in operation handles less than one 
percent of the business. Other things have declined. 
When. the Cape Codder disappeared, automobiles 
invaded Woods Hole, bringing in traffic snarls, mo- 
tels, and a particularly angry, harried breed of 
tourist. On my way to Woods Hole these days I 
sometimes find myself immobilized in traffic near 
the Cape Cod Canal. From there youcan seethe silvery 
railroad lift bridge, frozen in the open position. 





@ ince 1971 the semi-public corporation called 
od Amtrak has operated virtually all that are left 

' of America’s intercity passenger trains. Am- 
trak’s system stretches nationwide, encompassing 





abcut 450 cities on 25,000 miles of railroad track. 
But the Amtrak route map looks barren beside a- 
rail map from the 1920s. In 1929, private railroads 
operated nearly 20,000 trains a day. Amtrak dis- 
patches about 250, and it rarely makes them run 
on time. In fact, it’s a hell of a way to run a rail- 
road, but for those who remember the great days | 
of passenger trains, it’s the only game in town. 
Congress and the Nixon Administration created 
Anmrak in 1970 to take over intercity passenger 
operations from the declining private railroads. It. 
was a hazardous mission. The law required that Am- 
trak run a “national, integrated” system, which 
meant trains running the length and breadth of the 
country along routes where the public had long ago — 
gotten out of the habit of going by rail. In 1970:pri- | 
vate railroads had lost an aggregate $400 million op- 
erating what was left of their passenger fleets, but — 
Amirak was supposed to operate its national system g 
“for profit.” Moreover, Amtrak remained at the — 
mercy of the private railroads it replaced. : 
Under the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970, 
private railroads—in exchange for freedom from — 
their passenger obligations—were to pay Amtrak | 
$209 million, let Amtrak use their roads on’ fa- 
vorable terms until 1996, and provide (at cost) 
maintenance, operating crews, and myriad other 
personnel, facilities, and services. Although some — 
companies—such as the Santa Fe, the Milwaukee | 
Road, and the Union Pacific—served Amtrak well, 
the offenses of other lines were legion. They cut 
corners on maintenance, overcharged Amtrak, de- 
layed Amtrak trains to let their own freights pass. 
through. In 1973 the private railroads delivered 
Amirak’s trains late about 40 percent of the time. 
Amtrak also suffered badly from the physical de- 
cline of a couple of the major railroads. Forty per-.. 
cent of Amtrak’s trains used the deteriorating — 
roads of the giant, bankrupt Penn Central.. Diver- 
sifymg their investments, the Illinois Central and 
the Penn Central had neglected their track; on the | 
Illinois Central, the route of the Panama Limited 
was a ruin. Schedules were slow throughout the | 
Amirak system, but on those two lines most trains _ 
never came in on time. Rides were so rough on n 
one stretch of Penn Central rail that unwary pas- _ 
sengers were sometimes tipped out of their cee 
car chairs. 
Amtrak had internal problems as well.. Its first 
president, Roger Lewis, was a former aerospace _ 
and airlines executive. Policies that worked aloft _ 


didn’t always work on the rails. Crewmen felt mis- 2 


understood and called management “the airlines 
buneh.” And neither Lewis nor his vice presidents | 
ever rode Amtrak’s system extensively to get a _ 




























firsthand look at what was going on. What they 
would have seen was tat the trains were falling 
apart. Amtrak had purchased its cars and locomo- 
tives from the railroads, the only possible source at 
the time, and the railroads hadn’t invested in new 
_ passenger equipment since the middle 1950s. To 
repair and replece the worn-out fleet, Amtrak 
needed hundreds of midions of dollars more than 
the Rail Passenger Service Act had provided. But 
the predominant view in the Nixon Administration 

held that Amtrak was a passing phenomenon, a 

bridge to the graveyard for all but a few intercity 
passenger trains. The Administration opposed any 
substantial, permanent iavestment in it. 

Roger Lewis also felt that Amtrak was tempo- 
rary, or at besi, an experiment. In the beginning, 
he spoke against buying any equipment at all. In 
Jate 1971 he modified ais stance: he asked for a 
capital grant to make new equipment purchases. 
But when the Administration’s Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget turne him down, Lewis toed the 
line. Senators found out about his request and 
voted him the capital grant. Lewis spoke out 
against the Sema e’s action, telling reporters, “We 
can’t very sensibly commit that extra money,” 
though he’d beer the one who had asked for it in 
the first place. Lewis cid get Amtrak a comput- 
erized reservations system and some new freight 
locomotives, which, the Administration reasoned, 
could always be sold to the railroads. But for two 
and a half years Amtrak failed to order any of the 
new passenger cars it desperately needed. 

The 1970 law gave Amtrak authority to start 
petitioning for the discontinuance of unprofitable 
routes in 1973. Amtrak didn’t have any routes that 
weren't unprofitable, and when 1973 came around, 
the Nixon Administration began in effect to dis- 
mantle the new vailroac. That was the year of an 
extraordinary ‘bureaucratic merry-go-round. The 
Administration iastructed Amtrak to file for the 
discontinuance o° three trains. Amtrak filed. But 
Congress objected. Amtrak withdrew the petitions. 
Then Congress forbade the elimination of any 
routes for another year and increased Amtrak’s 
loan authority. And, in the fall of 1973, Lewis be- 
gan placing a series of large orders for new cars 
and locomotives; but the initiative had come from 
Congress, not from Amtrak. 

It was at this tme that the gasoline shortage be- 
gan. Where it was acute, in the Northeast espe- 
cially, people flocked to railroad stations only to 
find themselves left beh:nd on the platforms or rid- 
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Trains in Trouble 


ing standing up or sitting in the dark, in cars. with- 
out air-conditioning during the summer or heat 
during the winter. 

Amtrak’s shortcomings were now exposed to 
general view. In 1974, an article in Fortune la- 
mented the loss of “a phenomenal opportunity” 
and suggested that Congress find someone “with 
the stuff to run a better railroad.” Lewis and most 
of his board were fired in late 1974. 


f'n March 1975, a forty-four-year-old railroad ex- 

; ecutive named Paul Reistrup took command of 

| Amtrak. A West Point graduate, Reistrup 
spent several years in the Army, but his entire 
business career has been in railroading. He has 
worked as a division engineer, as a trainmaster, 
and as an executive in railroad front offices, and 
he came to Amtrak with a reputation for being an 
“innovative” manager of passenger train opera- 
tions. 

In the mid-sixties, when Reistrup was director of 
passenger services for the B&O Railroad, the man- 
agement decided to move toward the elimination of 


` all the company’s passenger trains. Reistrup was 


convinced that the situation had become “impossible 
for private enterprise,” and he presided over dis- 
continuances without visible qualms, but in fact 
Reistrup cares deeply about trains. “I seem to be 
able to separate my interest clearly from my. busi- 
ness responsibility. I didn’t hesitate at all to elimi- 
nate some flagship trains,” he recalls. “But you 
didn’t see me down at the depot to watch the last 
run pull out, because I don’t think I could have 
stood it emotionally.” Among the household posses- 
sions Reistrup brought to Washington is an HO 

model railroad. He built it as a boy in Sioux City, 

lowa, and has kept it for his children, he says. They 

operate the trains. He performs the maintenance. 

In his first meeting with Amtrak’s board of di- 
rectors, the earnest Reistrup trizd to describe him- 
self and his intentions by saying, “I’m a graduate . 
of West Point and a former Eagle Scout.” Two 
worldly board members piped up in unison, “Don’t 
worry, Paul. We won’t hold that against you.” 
Reistrup didn’t seem amused. He took on the job 
with a sense of dedication. His Amtrak salary was 
a handsome $85,000 a year, but he had given up a 
secure, higher-paying position at the Illinois Cen- 
tral to take the Amtrak job. “I believe in a rule of 
service to the country,” he says, and as he saw it, 
his mission was straightforward. People from both 
Congress and the Administration had recruited 
him, and Reistrup, who isn’t humble about his 
abilities, had to take that as a sign that what ev- 


































































































































































































































eryone wanted now was “a fine rail passenger ser- 
vice.” 

But by the end of Reistrup’s first year, President 
Ford’s secretary of transportation, William Cole- 
man, had begun calling Amtrak “a foolish waste of 
taxpayers’ money.” In the spring of 1976 the Ad- 
ministration began, as the Nixon Administration 
had three years before, to take Amtrak apart. So 
the battle lines were drawn. 

Late in 1975 Reistrup filed his request for 1977 
operating subsidies. He told Congress he'd need 
$440 million to keep all the trains running. The 
Department of Transportation submitted a much 
smaller figure, and Undersecretary John Barnum 
told Reistrup to make appropriate cuts in Amtrak’s 
route system. In similar circumstances, Roger 
- Lewis’ reaction had been to bow to the Adminis- 
tration. Reistrup objected openly. In a letter to 
Secretary Coleman, he wrote, “We do not sub- 
scribe to the use of the budget process to make 
major policy decisions . . . [for] the National Rail- 
road Passenger System. . . .” While going through 
the motions of following orders, Reistrup set about 
outfoxing the Department of Transportation paper- 
pushers. He sent Congress and the Secreiary a list 
of nineteen trains that would have to be elimi- 
nated if the budget cut were enacted. 

Coleman was furious. He pointed out that Reist- 
rup’s disposal list included a number of trains that 
went through the home states and districts of some 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































of the most powerful members of Congress. He 
said Reistrup had manipulated the list in order to 
make it as difficult as he could for the Administra- 
tion to get the budget cut past Capitol Hill. 

Two Amtrak trains go through Montana and the 
state of Washington, and only one gets substantial 
use. The other is known as “Senator Mansfield’s” 
or “Senator Magnuson’s” train. House Majority 
Whip John McFall has a train too: the San Fran- 
cisco—Bakersfield San Joaquin. It ran with only 34 
percent of its seats full on the average in fiscal 
year 1975. Senator Robert Byrd’s Mountaineer 
traveled between Norfolk and Chicago with an av- 
erage load of only 31 percent. “The Harley Stag- 
gers Special”—the Washington-Cumberland, Mary- 
land, train, named informally in honor of the 
chairman of the House committee that watches 
over Amtrak—operated with an average of 78 per- 
cent of its seats empty in 1975. Reistrup had spo- 
ken to Congress about these trains and had let it © 
be known that he didn’t think Amtrak routes _ 
should be chosen on the basis of where a senator 
or congressman happened to come from. He meant 
wha: he said, but he was also making a clever tac- 
ticak move. Coleman was right in thinking that _ 
Reistrup was out to stop a drastic reduction in 
Amwak’s operation. Campaigning against the bud- 
get cut in a speech in Chicago and in a talk with _ 
railway labor leaders, Reistrup harped on Amtrak’s < 


“ancient equipment.” Testifying before the Senate, 


































































































he said none of the trains had gotten a fair test 
yet, and he asked for time. 

In some ways, Reistrup’s first year had been 
Amtrak's worst. Passenger volume was down, the 
operating deficit was approaching $.5 billion a 
year, and what a transportation committee staffer 
described as “a significant sector” in the House 
was asking whether the country needed Amtrak at 
that price. This was perhaps the beginning of a 
trend, but for the time being a majority in Con- 
gress sensed that America still loved the sound of 
a train whistle in the might, and still felt that the 
United States should have what Senator Magnuson 
wants: “a high-quality rail passenger system.” By 
May 1976, it was clear that Congress would vote Reist- 
rup most of the money he requested, at least for 1977. 

The general feeling cn Capitol Hill, according to 
staffers on the transpcrtation committees in both 
the House and the Semate, was that Reistrup was 
the right mar to rebmild passenger service. The 
staffers used words like “honest.” “hardworking,” 
“competent” to describe him. They said legislators 
were impressec by the way Reistrup came to Congress 
to testify, without bringing a guard of experts. 

At Amtrak headquarters in Washington, execu- 
tives in government affairs, scheduling, marketing, 
operations, and public relations also praised Reist- 
rup. Some said, sotto voce, that he probably hadn't 
fired all the cid executives he should have, but at 
least: he had moved them out of positions of im- 
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portance. Others said he had eliminated the “fear 
factor,” and with it much of the “cover-your-ass 
mentality” that had been rampant among middle- 
level managers. Everyone mentioned the reorgani- 
zation. In his first week on the job, Reistrup found 
a bill for $9.49 lying on his desk awaiting his sig- 
nature. He realized then that the Washington of- 
fice was making even the smallest decisions for the 
entire railroad. So he decentralized the corporation, 
placing responsibility for operating decisions with 
various district headquarters, out where the trains 
were in fact being operated. 

On the trains, some of the crewmen shrug about 
the change in management. But most agree with 
steward Michael Koch, who said. “Reistrup threw 
out all that airlines stuff, thank God,” and with 
steward Henry Thompson: “You get the feeling 
somebody knows what he’s doing for a change.” 
Citing improvements in the cleanliness of cars to 
back up his conviction that a change was taking 








































































































place, William Vickerstaff, a veteran porter on the 
Broadway Limited, said, “I know Reistrup’s good 
from my Illinois Central days. See, I know he’s 
good. He’s a railroad man.” 


Bn Oklahoma City the railroad station is a small 
building of Spanish mission design at the edge 
of town. “SANTA FE” is written on its fagade. 
Inside, it is quiet, nearly empty most of the day. 
The only other sign of the change in the old order 
of things is a small shingle with the Amtrak logo 
on it, hanging over the front door. I met Paul 
Reistrup there in the waiting room one evening 
last fall. He is of medium height, pale, rather slen- 
der, and balding. He was wearing a locse-fitting, 
somber suit, Army-style low quarter shoes, and a 
necktie with stars and eagles on it, which he called 
“my Bicentennial tie.” Since taking over Amtrak, 
he had ordered all his vice presidents to start rid- 
ing the trains and had set out himself on an inter- 
mittent journey across all 25,000 miles of the sys- 
tem. “I’ve ridden 23,300 miles,” he told me, 
pulling out a worn copy of an Amtrak reute map 
on which he’d recorded his progress. 

Only one train visits Oklahoma City, Amtrak’s 
Houston-Chicago Lone Star. It came in on time, 
its headlight pale in the dusk, two red, white, and 
blue engines hauling eight silvery cars. Smiling, 
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Reistrup refused the red-jacketed porter’s offer of 
assistance and carried his own luggage aboard. We 
rode north. 

That night in the dining car, Reistrup and the 
steward traded reminiscences, the steward saying 
that he had worked on the Santa Fe’s Super Chief 
in the good old days when every dish was cooked 
to order and served on silver. Reistrup recalled the 
Panama Limited. Food on board that train had 
been so fine, he said, people used to climb aboard 
and ide a few stops just to eat. The steward nod- 
ded in approval. 

Those days are gone of course. But the Amtrak 
meai we ate was adequate—prices for dinner 
ranged from about $3 to $8. As for the train itself, _ 
Reisirup graded it “A-minus.” He had reason to be 
pleased. vig 

Shoulders seesawing, he ambled down the aisles _ 
of the old coach cars and found the furnishings _ 
threadbare in places but clean. He went into the 
bathrooms and looked under the sinks—“They’re ` 
keeping it clean from Houston’’—through the 
lounge—“You can get snacks twenty-four hours a 
day”—the dining car—“Thirty-six seats, that’s pretty 
good’—and past the open kitchen door—“The _ 





cooks are wearing their hats, which I like to see,” > 
Along the way some crewmen appeared and gath- 


ered around him, pumping his hand and grinning. . : 
This scene repeated itself several times, Reistrup 





























and the men in their element, talking railroad on 
contemporary subjects like the “trainlining™ of 
“bad-ordered” cars. There was traveling music in 
the background—rhythmic, distant-sounding rum- 
bles, squeaks, rattles, and the horn blowing at 
grade crossings, a seaside sound, stretching out be- 
hind the train. This clean, well-lighted train made 
the right amount of noise and just enough jiggle 
and sway to give a journey substance. In the ven- 
erable sleeping cars, sach compartment had its 
own armchair. A bed and sink were hidden in the 
walls, ike utensils inside Swiss Army knives. Late 
that night, I turned cut the lights in my room, 
pulled up the window shade, and for a long time 
lay on crisp sheets watching Missouri fields and 
farmhouses drift by in the moonlight. | woke up 
beside a bright yellow cornfield in Illinois. There 
was French toast for breakfast. 

There was really just one thing wrong with the Lone 
Star: it lacked passengers; there were only twenty- 
six aboard. Later, writing stern instructions to his 
marketing department, Reistrup confessed, “It was 
sad.” And as he toured the proud Lone Star, poking 
into its corners, finding very little to complain 
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Trains in Trouble 


about, he recalled trouble elsewhere on the line. 

A conductor Reistrup spoke to had had a sug- 
gestion and hadn’t been able to bring it to man- 
agement’s attention. (“Wrote a letter about it, 
didn’t get an answer,” the conductor said.) Amtrak 
wasn’t exercising effective control over the on- 
board personnel it hired directly. Trains carried 
polite porters one trip and suriy ones who smoked 
marijuana in the bathrooms ọn the next. Con- 
ductors on some trains seemed to dislike having 
passengers aboard. Amtrak had no direct authority 
over conductors or engineers and no direct line of 
communications with them. They were still being 
rented from the private railroads, and in most 
parts of the country probably always will be. This 
means, among other things, that Amtrak can’t 
negotiate archaic union work rules, under which 
conductors get a day’s pay for every 150 miles they 
travel. Reistrup recognized the problems. He 
hadn’t solved them yet. 

Using the butt of his pen for a key, Reistrup 
opened up electrical lockers. The cars on the Lone 
Star had been purchased from the Santa Fe. “The 
Santa Fe kept them in such good shape,” was how 
Reistrup accounted for the fact that all of them 
were functioning perfectly. Bu: that wasn’t the his- 
tory of many of the cars Amtrak had bought from 
railroads. 

Inside the electrical cabinet of the sleeper at the 




































































































































































































































rear of the train, dust lay like fur on the bundles 
of wires. Reistrup said, “The last time I was on the 
Broadway | fixed one of these old cars myself.” He 
had been putting mechanics on heavily traveled 
trains, he was trying to keep cars with chronic me- 
chanical problems off the road, he was having 
some of the fleet rebuilt. But, he said, the rail- 
road’s future lay with new cars, because they are 
more reliable, cheaper to maintain, and with their 
larger seating capacities, more economical to run 
than reconstructed antiques. New cars cest from 
$400,000 to $600,000 apiece. Lewis ordered 727 be- 
fore he left. Reistrup plans to order another 543 
over the next five years and to retire all the old 
gear within ten. In the meantime, he will have to 
wage a holding action. 

From the door of the electrical locker, Reistrup 
took a report form which listed the dates cn which 
this old Pullman had received its treatment for 
vermin. “Interesting,” he said, and made a few 
notes. This entry appears in his report on the Lone 
Star, his “debriefing”: 


I am quite concerned about the increasing reports 
of roaches in the coaches and wish to report that in 
. .. the only locker I opened with a bug report in 
it, a notation had not been made since July. Are we 
getting every car each month? 


Then there was track. Out of the remains of the 
Penn Central and other eastern bankrupis, Con- 
gress had created Conrail, the vast freight-hauling 
railroad which was supposed to restore the parts of 
the road that Amtrak used. Under court order, the 
Illinois Central was repairing its track to 1971 con- 
dition, Reistrup will probably have to sue the 
C&O/B&O to get it to do the same with its rap- 
idly deteriorating right-of-way. He can insist on 
1971 standards, but on 1971 track the trains won’t 
be able to match the schedules in 1950s timetables. 
Reistrup estimates that it will cost $2.8 billion to 
bring about a renaissance in track. He believes the 
government should make the investment, for the 
sake of the freight-carrying railroads as well as 
passenger service. 

Reistrup was peering out the window at the rear 
of the Lone Star, studying the Santa Fe’s rails, 
which went shooting back, gleaming under the 
trackside lights. “It’s in reasonably good shape.” 

Everything under the Santa Fe’s control was sat- 
isfactory. The train made all its stops on time. 
When a minor problem developed outside of 
Wichita, a mechanic appeared at the next station 
and corrected it at once. But not long before, I had 
ridden through Penn Central territory in a lurch- 
ing, overheated car that smelled like a public bath- 





room. When a woman had complained, the con- 
ductor had said, “Whataya want me to do about 
it?” No mechanics had ever appeared. To a great 
extent, the quality of a ride on Amtrak still de- 
pends on which railroad’s territory your train is 
passing through. 

Although Reistrup plans to buy $300 million 
worth of shops and commissaries from the rail- 
roads, and to take over all Amtrak’s important 
maintenance work, he can’t take all the track, dis- 
patchers, and operating crews. Amtrak now owns 
the northeast corridor, the Washington-Boston line. 
Elsewhere, Amtrak operates in the shadow of the 
railroads. 


general design for a new American passen- 
ger railroad has been in circulation a long 
time. Reistrup and his planners are work- 
ing on the particulars, some of which have been 
published in Amtrak’s “Five Year Plan.” Now and 
then pieces of his developing scheme pop out in 
conversation. At one point, on the train, Reistrup 
looked up from a magazine he’d been reading and 
said, “I'd kinda like to run a Turbo out of Kansas 
City in the morning, into Chicago. We’ll run it 100 
miles an hour. That'll really whip the automobile.” 
On the imagined railroad’s route map, a basic 
network of completely re-equipped long-distance 
trains. carrying dining cars and both coach and 
first-class accommodations, would travel over 
smooth track at what Reistrup calls “the old ex- 
press-irain speeds of 85 miles an hour.” The long- 
distance system would be only slightly larger than 
the 1276 network, but would penetrate all the con- 
tiguous states. Sleek 100- and 120-miles-an-hour 
trains with automat food service would depart ev- 
ery couple of hours or so on journeys five hours 
long or less, through populous regions, between 
such cities as Los Angeles and San Diego, Chicago 
and Detroit, Pittsburgh and Cleveland, to name a 
few of the routes. How would these “emerging cor- 
ridors” develop? In Reistrup’s scheme, the Bos- 
ton-Washington northeast corridor would become 
such a fine piece of passenger railroad that people 
in other parts of the country would grow envious 
and demand that their representatives get them a 
corrider, too. l 
Congress has passed legislation mandating the 
reconstruction of the northeast corridor, and has 
gone so far as to specify train speeds of 120 miles 
an hour, 99 percent on-time performance, and run- 
ning times of two hours and forty minutes between 
New York and Washington, three hours and forty 
minutes on the New York~Boston leg. In 1976 new. 












trains are replacing antiques throughout the corri- 
dor. The mew cars, designed and ordered during 
Lewis’ terre, have snack bars and tray tables at 
their rather tightly spaced seats. The style is late 
American airplane expressed in the customary 
plastic. These aren’t classic railroad cars. On the 
other hand, they work, and the seats are soft. In 
1976 it is possible to catch any number of modern 
trains and ride between New York and Washing- 
ton in about three hours. But the ride is rough. On 
the New York-Boston section, in the former do- 
main of the New Haven Railroad, the track and 
roadbeds have been deteriorating for years. An av- 
~ erage of mine trains a day serve this half of the 
corridor, and their scheduled running time at 
present is four hours and forty-five minutes. 
Hundreds of bridges, some dating back to the 
nineteenth century, lie between New York and 
Boston. About 200 must be replaced. Down the 
length of the corridor, tannels have to be repaired, 
electrification installed and revamped, track 
straightened, and 900,000 new track ties laid. The 
‘engineering alone will take a year or more. Run- 
ning times will lengthen while the work goes on. 
- Trains will be delayed. It will be 1977 before the 
frequency of service between New York and Bos- 
ton begins to increase, 1979 before speeds begin to 
rise, and 1980 before all the work is done. Con- 
gress has authorized $1.6 billion for the job. The 
timetable in the Northeast coincides with Reist- 
Tup’s overall five year plan. It will be 1980 before 
“the railroad he contemplates can begin taking 
shape. The total price will be about $8 billion. 

: There is a substantial body of opinion opposed 
to Reistrup’s plans. Reistrup says Amtrak can 
never break even. It will always need subsidies. 
Spokesmen for the National Association of Motor- 
- bus Owners and Department of Transportation of- 

ficials argue that continuing “heavy” subsidization 
© will allow Amtrak to compete unfairly, to engage 
in “predatory pricing” against private companies 
that “pay their own way.” 

Bus company owners might be richer if there 
were no Amtrak, but or the whole, the talk about 
unfair subsidies is nonsense. Other modes of trans- 
portation benefit from government munificence. 
Airlines get subsidies. And of the $430 billion lo- 
cal, state, and federal governments have spent 
since 192} on the country’s roads and highways, 
about one-third has come from general revenues, 
not from user taxes. The Federal Highway Admin- 
istration estimates that the United States will have 
_ to spend another $400 billion or so on roads in the 
_ next fifteen years. Again, general revenues will pay 
it least a third of the bill. 












































Trains in Trouble 


Enemies of Reistrup’s railroad of the future say 
it won’t yield benefits commensurate with its cost. 
But the Department of Transportation estimates 
that once the northeast corridor is reconstructed, 
Amtrak trains will carry almost 20 percent of inter- 
city corridor travelers. This contribution to that 
congested area’s mobility will be achieved at a 
relatively modest price. New highway construction 
is far more expensive than rebuilding railroad 
rights-of-way. New York City’s proposed West 
Way is admittedly a special prcject, but a highway 
nonetheless. It will be five and a half miles long 
and cost $1.2 billion. Fixing up the railroad’s 
northeast corridor, which is 456 miles long, will 
cost $1.6 billion. Those are some of Reistrup’s fa- 
vorite statistics. No new lanc will have to be 
ripped up to redevelop passenger service in the 
Northeast and in the emerging corridors, and that 
seems important in view of the fact that the na- 
tion’s roads have already put an area the size of 
six eastern states under pavement. 

Opponents say that Americans are inveterate 
motorists and won’t use the trains. In general, 
long-distance trains like the Lone Star have limited 
potential markets; they are much slower than air- 
planes and about as expensive, if you buy a sleep- 
ing car ticket; and they can’t serve all their stops 
at convenient hours because they are one-a-day 
trains. But they are important transportation for 
people who don’t want to drive and hate the air- 
plane and the bus, for residents of areas with mar- 
ginal airline service, for people who live in places 
that get snowbound in the winter, for vacationers 
who want to see the country while riding in what 
rail fans call “rolling national parks.” As for short 
hauls, demand for them hasn’t materialized along 
many of Amtrak’s routes, but there is evidence 
that the public will take to short-distance, emerg- 
ing-corridor trains when service improves. In 1975, 
for instance, Amtrak put three new French Turbo- 
liners on the Chicago-Detroit run, and revenue 
passenger miles for the route jumped 68 percent. 
Amtrak should probably drop-some trains, starting 
with the political ones. Others should be added. I have 
a candidate. It runs from New York City to Cape Cod. 

Reistrup says Amtrak’s passenger volume will 
double by 1980. The anti-passenger-train faction 
points out that doubled passengers. will mean that 
after five years and billions of dollars, Amtrak will 
account for only 2 percent of total intercity travel. 
And Amtrak won’t have the capacity to handle 
much more than that. “Taxation without trans- 
portation,” says a PR man for the bus company 
lobby. “A step in the right direction,” says Amtrak 
board member Edward Ullman. 
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ready to vote you out of business.” Reistrup has 
lost one important skirmish. The House and Ad- 
ministration killed a $700 million track improve- 
ment program which the Senate had designed, and 
which Reistrup had wanted badly. “You need 
track to ran the trains,” he’d said. Would Congress 
wait five years and come up with $8 billion? Could 
Reistrup solve Amtrak’s problems soon enough to 
keep Congress interested in trains? 

Uneasiness about the future was general around 
Amtrak headquarters. But Reistrup was full of 
cheer. “I am convinced that Amtrak will succeed,” 




















Trains in Trouble 


wanted to listen. On the Lone Star, he spoke opti- 
mistically to a very old porter. a black man who 
said he was going to retire soon, after more than 
forty years in service on the road. Reistrup told 
him, “We’re making progress.” 

They faced each other near the baggage rack, in 
the dimly lit vestibule of a gently jiggling coach, in 
motion somewhere on the plains of Kansas. The 
red-jacketed porter looked at Reistrup and nodded 
gradually. 

“Pd tell ya if I didn’t think we were,” said Reist- 
rup, looking the old man straight in the eye. 
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he was laughing. At first he thought she might 
be crying, but she was laughing. 
Raggedy Ann, she said. You asked about 
nicknames—I’ve forgotten about it for years—but 
Raggedy Ann it was, for a while. They called me 
Raggedy Ann. 
_ She lay sprawled on her stomach, Fer face 
pressed into the damp pillow, one arm loose and 
gangly. falling over the edge of the bed. Her hair 
was red-orange and since it had the texture of 
straw he had thought it was probably dyed. The 
bed jiggled, she was laughing silently. Her arms 
and shoulders were freckled and pale, her long legs 
were unevenly tanned, the flesh of her young body 
not so soft as it appeared but rather tough, ungiv- 








A story by Joyce Carol Oates 








ing. She was in an exuberant mood; her laughter 
was childlike. bright, brittle. e 

What were you called?—when you were a boy? | 
she asked. Her voice was muffled by the pillow. 
She did not turn to look at him. 

John, he said. ee 

What! John! Never a nickname, never Johnny or 
Jack or Jackie? 

I don’t think so, he said. oe 

She found that very funny. She laughed and. 
kicked her legs and gave off an air, an odor, of in- | 
tense fleshy heat. I won’t survive this one. she giggled. 











He was one of the adults of the world now. Hei- : 
was in charge of the world. 








-. Sometimes he sood at the bedroom window and 
surveyed the hancsome sloping lawn, the houses of 
his neighbors and their handsome lawns, his eye 
- moving slowly along the memorized street. Day or 
night it was memorized. He knew it. The Tilsons 
. the Dwyers ... the Pitkers ... the Red- 
dingers .. . the Schells. Like beads on a string 
were the houses, solid and baronial, each in- 
habited, each protected. Day or night he knew 
them and the knewledge made him pleasurably in- 
toxicated. 

He was Redcirger. Reddinger, John. 

Last Saturday night, late, his wife asked: Why 
are you standing there, why aren’t you undressing? 
It’s after two. 

He was not thinking of Annie. That long restless 
rangy body, that rather angular, bony face, her fin- 
gers stained with ink. her fingernails never very 
clean, the throaty mocking voice: he had pushed 
her out of his mind. He was breathing the night 
air and the shamp autumnal odor of pine needles 
stirred him, moved him deeply. He was in charge 
of the world bat why should he not shiver with de- 
- light of the world? For he did love it. He loved it. 

I loved it—this—all of you— 

He spoke intpulsively. She did not hear. Advanc- 
ing upon him, her elbows raised as she labored to 
unfasten a hoek at the back of her neck, she did 
not look at him. she spoke with a sleepy absent- 
mindedness, as f they had had this conversation 
before. Were vou drunk, when you were laughing 
© $o much? she asked. It wasn’t like you. Then, at 
dinner, you wese practically mute. Poor Frances 
Mason, trying tc talk to you! That wasn’t like you 
either, John. 

There must kave been a party at the Buhls’, 
across. the way. Voices lifted. Car doors were 

slammed. John Reddinger felt his spirit. stirred by 
-the acrid smell of the pines and the chilly bright- 
starred night and his wife’s warm, perfumed, famil- 
iar closeness. His senses leaped, his eyes blinked 
rapidly as if he might burst into tears. In the au- 
tumn of the year he dwelt upon boyhood and 
death and pleasures of a harsh, sensual nature, the 
kind thai are torn out of human beings, like cries; 
he dwelt upon the mystery of his own existence, 
that teasing ricdle. The world itself was an in- 
“toxicant to him. 

Wasn’i it like me? he asked seriously. What am 
= I like, then? 


I don” ask yeu about your family, the girl pointed 
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out. Why should you ask me about other men? 

He admired her brusque. comic manner, the 
tomboyish wag of her foot. 

Natural curiosity, he said. 

Your wife! Your children!—I don’t ask,-do 1? 

They were silent and he had the idea she was 
waiting for him to speak, to volunteer information. 
But he was disingenuous, Her frankness made him 
uncharacteristically passive; for once he was letting 
a woman take the lead, never quite prepared for 
what happened. It was a novelty, a delight. It was 
sometimes unnerving. 

You think Pm too proud to ask for money, I 
mean for a loan—for my rent, Annie said. I’m not, 
though. I’m not too proud. 

Are you asking for it, then? 

No. But not because I’m proud or because I’m 
afraid of altering our relationship. You under- 
stand? Because I want you to know I could have 
asked and I didn’t—you understand? n 

I think so, John said, though in fact he did not. 


t Christmas, somehow, they lost contact with 
each other. Days passed. Twelve days. Fif- 
teen. His widowed mother came to visit 

them in the big red-brick colonial in Lathrup Park, 
and his wife’s sister and her husband and two 
young children, and his oldest boy, a freshman at 
Swarthmore, brought his Japanese roommate home 
with him; life grew dense, robustly complicated. 
He telephoned her at the apartment but no one 
answered. He telephoned the gallery where she 
worked but the other girl answered and when he 
said softly and hopefully, Annie? Is that Annie? 
the girl told him that it was not Annie; it was 
Cynthia Brauer; and the gallery owner, Mr. Hel- 
nutt, disapproved strongly of personal calls. She 
was certain Annie knew about this policy and sur- 
prised that Annie had not told him about it. 

He hung up guiltily, like a boy. 


A previous autumn, years ago, he had made a 
terrible mistake. What a blunder! 

The worst blunder of my life, he said. 

What was it? Annie asked at once. 

But his mood changed. A fly was buzzing some- 
where in her small, untidy apartment, which 
smelled of cats. His mood changed. His spirit 
changed. 

He did not reply. After a while Annie yawned. 
Pve never made any really bed mistakes, she said. 
Unless I’ve forgotten. 

You're perfect, he said. 

She laughed, irritated. 


















. Perfect. So beautiful, so confident. . . . So 
much at home in your body. . . . 

He caressed her and forced himself to think of 
her, only of her. It was not true that she was beau- 
tiful but she was striking—red hair, brown eyes, a 
quick tense dancer’s body—and he saw how other 
people looked at her, women as well as men. It 
was a fact. He loved her. he was silly and dizzy 
and sickened with love for her. and he did not 
wish to think of his reckless mistake of that ether 
autumn. It had had its comic aspects. but it had 
been humiliating. And dangerous. While on a busi- 
ness trip to Atlanta he had strolled downtown and 
in a dimly lit bar had drifted into a conversation 
with a girl, a beautiful blond in her twenties, soft- 
spoken and sweet and very shy. She agreed to 
come. back with him to his hotel room for a night- 
cap. but partway back. on the street. John sensed 
something wrong, something terribly wrong, he 
heard his voice rattling on about the marvelous 
view from his room on the twentieth floor of the 
hotel and about how fine an impression Atlanta 
was making on him—then in mid-sentence he 
stopped, staring at the girl’s heavily made-up face 
and at the blond hair which was certainly a wig— 
he stammered that he had made a mistake. he 
would have to say good night now; he couldn't 
bring her back to the room after all. She stared at 
him belligerently. She asked what was wrong, just 
what in hell was wrong?—her voice cracking 
slightly so that he knew she wasn’t a girl, a 
woman, at all. It was a boy of about twenty-five. 
He backed away and the creature asked why he 
had changed his mind, wasn’t she good enough for 
him, who did he think he was? Bastard! Shouting 
after John as: he hurried away: who did he think 
he was? ee 

I never think about the past, Annie said lazily. 
She was smoking in bed, her long bare legs 
crossed at the knee. | mean what the hell?—it’s all 
over with. . 


He had not loved any of the others as he loved 
Annie: He was sure of that. 

He thought of her, raking leaves. A lawn crew 
serviced the Reddingers’ immense lawn but he 
sometimes raked leaves on the weekend, for the 
pleasure of it. He worked until his arm and shoul- 
der muscles ached. Remarkable, he thought. Life, 
living. In. this body. Now. 

“She crowded out older memories. Ah. she was 
ruthless! An Amazon, a Valkyrie maiden. Beau- 
tiful. Unpredictable. She obliterated other women, 
other sweetly painful memories of women. That 
was her power. i 


SAN 


Remarkable, he murmured. 
Daddy! 

He looked around. His eleven-year-old daughter, 
Sally, was screaming at him. 

Daddy. Pve been calling and calling you from 
the porch, couldn’t you hear me?-Momma wants: 
you for something! A big grin. Amused, she was, 
at her father’s absentmindedness; and she hada 
certain sly, knowing look as well, as if she could 
read his thoughts. 

But of course that was only his imagination. 


He’s just a friend of mine, an old friend, Annie 
said vaguely. He doesn’t count. 

A friend from where? 

From around town. 

Meaning? 

From around town. 

A girl in a raw, unfinished painting. Like the 
crude canvases on exhibit at the gallery, that day 
he had drifted by: something vulgar and exciting 
about the mere droop of a shoulder, the indiffer- 
ence of a strand of hair blown into her eyes. And ` 
the dirt-edged fingernails. And the shoes with the 
run-over heels. She was raw, unfinished, lazy, 
slangy, vulgar. crude, mouthing in her cheerful in- 
souciant voice certain words and phrases John 
Reddinger would never have said aloud, in the 
presence of a member of the opposite sex; but at 
the same time it excited him to know that she was 
highly intelligent, and really well-educated, with a 
master’s degree in art history and a studied, if = 
rather flippant, familiarity with the monstrousness, 
of contemporary art. He could not determine 
whether she was as impoverished as she appeared: 
or whether it was a pose, an act. Certain items of 
clothing, he knew, were expensive. A suede leather _ 
coat. a pair of knee-high boots, a long skirt of 
black soft wool. And one of her rings might have 
been genuine. But much of the time she looked 
shabby—ratty. She nearly fainted once, at the air- 
port; she had confessed she hadn’t eaten for a 
while, had run out of money that week. In San 
Francisco, where she spent three days with him, < 
she had eaten hungrily enough and it had pleased 
him to feed her, to nourish her on so elementary a = 
level. a 

Who bought you this? he asked, fingering the 
sleeve of her coat. 

What? This? I bought it myself. 

Who paid for it? 

It's a year old, I bought it myself. 

It’s very beautiful. 

Yes? 

He supposed, beforehand, that they would. los 






















contact with each other when Christmas ap- 
proached. The routine of life was upset, schedules 
‘were radically altered, obligations increased. He 
‘disliked holidays: yet in a way he liked them. 
craved them. Something wonderful must happen! 
‘Something wonderful must happen soon. 

He was going to miss her, he knew. 

She chattered about something he wasn’t follow- 
ing. A sculptor she knew, his odd relationship with 
his wife. A friend. A former friend. She paused 
and he realized it was a conversation and he must 
reply, must take his turn. What was she talking 
about? Why did these girls talk so, when he 
wanted nothing so much as to stare at them, in si- 
lence, in pained awe? —I don't really have friends 
any longer, he said slowly. It was a topic he and 
his wife had discussed recently. She had read an 
article on the subject in a woman’s magazine: 
American men of middle age. especially in the 
higher income brackets, tended to have very few 
close friends, very few indeed. It was sad. It was 
unfortunate. | had friends in high school and col- 
lege. he said, but I’ve lost touch .. . weve lost 
touch. It doesn’t seem to happen afterward, after 
you grow up. Friendship, I mean. 

God. that’s sad. That’s really sad. She shivered, 
staring at him. Her eves were darkly brown and 
lustrous, at times almost too lustrous. They re- 
minded him cf a puppy’s eyes. 

Yes, I suppose it.is, he said. 




















n New Year’s Eve, driving from a party in 
Lathrup Park to another party in Wausau 
Heights, he happened to see a young 
woman who resembled Annie—in mink to mid-calf, 
her red hair fastened in a bun, being helped out of 
a sports car by a young man. That girl! Annie! His 
senses leaped. though he knew it wasn’t Annie. 
For some reason the connection between them 
had broken. He didn know why. He had had to 
fly to London; and then it was mid-December and 
the holiday season: then it was early January. He 
had tried to telephone two or three times, without 
success. His feeling for her ebbed. It was curious— 
other faces got in the way of hers, distracting him. 
Over the holidays there were innumerable parties: 
brunches and luncheens and cocktail parties and 
open houses and formal dinner parties and infor- 
mal evening parties. a press of people, friends and 
acquaintances and strangers, all demanding his at- 
tention. He meant to telephone her, meant to send 
a small gife but time passed quickly and he 
forgot. 
_ After seeing the girl on New Year’s Eve, how- 
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ever, he found himself thinking again of Annie. He 
lay in bed, sleepless, a little feverish, thinking of 
her. They had done certain things together and 
now he tried to picture them. from a distance. 
How he had adored her! Bold, silly, gawky, beau- 
tiful, not afraid to sit slumped in a kitchen chair, 
naked, pale, her uncombed hair in her eyes, drink- 
ing coffee with him as he prepared to leave. Not 
afraid of him—not afraid of anyone. That had 
been her power. 

His imagination dwelt upon her. The close, stale, 
half-pleasant odor of her apartment, the messy — 
bed. the lipstick- and mascara-smeared pillows, the 
ghostly presence of other men, strangers to him, 
and yet brothers of a kind: brothers. He wondered 
if any of them knew about Aim. (And what would 
she say?—what might her words be, describing 
him?) It excited him to imagine her haphazard, 
promiscuous life; he knew she was entirely without 
guilt or shame or self-consciousness, as if, born of 
a different generation, she were of a different. spe- 
cies as well. 

At the same time, however, he was slightly jeal- 
ous. When he thought at length about the situation 
he was slightly jealous. Perhaps, if he returned to 
her, he would ask her not to see any of the others. 


What have you been doing? What is your life, 
now? 

Why do you want to know? 

I miss you—missed you. 

Did you really? 

In early March he saw her again, but only for 
lunch. She insisted he return to the gallery to see 
their current show—ugly, frantic, oversized. hunks 
of sheet metal and aluminum, seemingly thrown at 
will onto the floor. She was strident, talkative from 
the several glasses of wine she had had at lunch, a 
lovely girl, really, whose nearness seemed to con- 
strict his chest, so that he breathed with difficulty. 
And so tall—five feet ten, at least. With her long 
red hair and her dark, intense eyes and her habit 
of raising her chin, as if in a gesture of hostility, 
she was wonderfully attractive; and she knew it. 
But she would not allow him to touch her. 

I think this is just something you're doing, she said. 
I mean—something you're watching yourself do. 

When can I see you? 

I don’t know. I don’t want to. 

What? 

Pm afraid. 

They talked for a while, pointlessly. He felt his 
face redden. She was backing away, with that pose 
of self-confidence, and he could not stop her. But I 
love you! I love you! Had he said these words 















aloud? She looked so frightened, he could not be 
certain. 
Afraid! he laughed. Don’t be ridiculous. 


ne day in early summer he came to her, in 

a new summer suit of pale blue. a lever, 

his spirit young and gay and light as dan- 
delion seed. She was waiting for him in a down- 
town square. She rose from the park bench as he 
appeared, the sun gleaming in her hair. her legs 
long and elegant in a pair of cream-colored trou- 
sers. They smiled. They touched hands. Was it 
reckless, to meet the girl here, where people might 
see him?—at midday? He found that he did not 
care. 

We can’t go to my apartment. 

We can go somewhere else. 

He led her to his car. They were both smiling. 

Where are we going? she asked. 

For the past several weeks a girl cousin of hers 
had been staying with her in the apartment, so 
they had been going to motels; the motels around 
the airport were the most convenient. But today he 
drove to the expressway and out of the city, out 
along the lake, through the suburban villages north 
of the city; Elmwood Farms, Spring Arbor, 
Wausau Heights, Lathrup Park. He exited at Lath- 
rup Park. 

Where are we going? she asked. 

He watched her face as he drove along Wash- 
burn Lane, which was graveled and tranquil and 
hilly. Is this—? Do you live—? she asked. He 
brought her to the big red-brick colonial he had 
bought nearly fifteen years ago; it seemed to him 
that the house had never looked more handsome, 
and the surrounding trees and blossoming shrubs 
had never looked more beautiful. 

Do you like it? he asked. 

He watched her face. He was very excited. 

But Where is— Aren’t you afraid—? 

There’s no one home, he said. 

He led her through the foyer, into the living 
room. with its thick wine-colored rug, its gleaming 
furniture, its many windows. He led her through 
the formal dining room and into the walnut-pan- 
eled recreation room where his wife had hung 
lithographs and had arranged innumerable plaats, 
some of them hanging from the ceiling in ciay 
pots, spidery-leafed, lovely. He saw the girl’s eves 
dart from place to place. 

You live here, she said softly. 

In an alcove he kissed her and made them each 
a drink. He kissed her again. She shook her hair 
from her eyes and pressed her forehead against his 


face and made a small convulsive movement-—a 
shudder, or perhaps it was suppressed laughter. He 
could not tell. 

You live here, she said. 

What do you mean by that? he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders and moved away. 
Outside, birds were calling to one another excit- 
edly. It was early summer. It was summer again. 
The world renewed itself and was beautiful. Annie 
wore the cream-colored trousers and a red jersey 
blouse that fitted her tightly and a number of 
bracelets that jingled as she walked. Her ears were 
pierced: she wore tiny loop earrings. On her feet, 
however, were shoes that pleased him less—scruffy 
sandals, once black, now faded to no color at all. 

Give me a little more of this, she said, holding 
out the glass. 


My beauty, he said. My beautiful girl. 


She asked him why he had brought her here 
and he said he didn’t know. Why had he taken the 
risk?—why was he taking it at this moment, still? 
He said he didn’t know, really; he didn’t usually 
analyze his own motives. 

Maybe because it’s here in this room, in this 
bed, that I think about you so much, he said. 

She was silent for a while. Then she kicked 
about, and laughed, and chattered. He was sleepy, 
pleasantly sleepy. He did not mind her chatter, her 
high spirits. While she spoke of one thing or an- 
other—of childhood memories, of nicknames—Rag- 
gedy Ann they had called her, and it fitted her, he 
thought, bright red hair like straw and a certain 
ungainly but charming manner--what had been the 
boy’s name, the companion to Raggedy Ann?— 
Andy?—he watched through half-closed eyes the 
play of shadows on the ceiling, imagining that he 
could smell the pines, the sunshine, the rich thick 
grass, remembering himself at the windows of this 
room not long ago, staring out into the night, 
moved almost to tears by an emotion he could not 
have named. You’re beautiful, he told Annie, 
there’s no one like you. No one. He heard his 
mother’s voice: Arthritis, you don’t know what it’s 
like—you don’t know! A woman approached him, 
both hands held out, palms up, appealing to him, 
the expanse of bare pale flesh troubling to him be- 
cause he did not know what it meant. You don’t 
know, don’t know. He tried to protest but no words 
came to him. Don’t know, don’t know. Don’t know. 
His snoring disturbed him. For an instant he woke, 
then sank again into a warm grayish ether. His 
wife was weeping. The sound of her weeping was 
angry. You brought that creature here—that filthy 












sick thing—vou brought her to our bed to soil it, to 
soil me--to kill me— Again he wanted to protest. 
He raised his hands in a gesture of innocence and 
helplessness. But instead of speaking he began to 
laugh. His torso and belly shook with laughter. 
“The bed shook. It was mixed suddenly with a gi- 
. gantic fly that hovered over the bed, a few inches 
-from his face; then his snoring woke him again 
and he sat up. 

Annie? 

Her things were still lying on the floor. The red 
blouse lay draped across a chintz-covered easy 
chair whose bright red and orange flowers, glazed, 
dramatic, seemed to be throbbing with energy. An- 
nie? Are you in the bathroom? 

The bathroom door was ajar, the light was not 
on. He got up. He saw that it was after two. A 
mild sensation of panic rose in his chest, for no 
reason.. He was safe. They were safe here. No one 
would be home for hours—the first person to come 
home, at about 3:30, would be Sally. His wife had 
driven with several other women to a bridge lunch- 
eon halfway across the state and would not be 
home, probably. until after six. The house was si- 
lent. It was empty. 

He thought: What if she steals something? 

But that was ridiculous and cruel. Annie would 
never do anything like that. 

No one was in this bathroom, which was his 
wife’s. He went to a closet and got a robe and put 
it on, and weni out into the hallway, calling An- 
nie?—Honey?—and knew, before he turned the 
knob to his own bathroom, that she was in there 
and that she would not respond. Annie? What’s 
> wrong? 
The light switch to the bathroom operated a fan; 
- the fan was on; he pressed his ear against the door 
and listened. Had she taken a shower? He didn’t 
-~ think so. Had not heard any noises. Annie, he said, 
rattling the knob, are you in there, is anything 
wrong? He waited. He heard the fan whirring. An- 
nie? His voice was edged with impatience. Annie, 
will you unlock the door? Is anything wrong? 

She said something—the words were sharp and 
unintelligible. 

Annie? What? What did you say? 

He rattled the knob again, angrily. 

What did you say? I couldn’t— 

Again her high, sharp voice. It sounded like an 
animal’s shriek. But the words were unintelligible. 

Annie? Honey? Is something wrong? 

He tried to fight his panic. He knew, he knew. 
Must get the bitch out of there. Out of the house. 
He knew. But if he smashed the paneling on the 
door?—how could he explain it? He began to plead 
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with her, in the voice he used on Sally, asking her 
to please be good, be good, don’t make trouble, 
don’t make a fuss, why did she want to ruin every- 
thing? Why did she want to worry him? 

He heard the lock being turned, suddenly. 

He opened the door. 


She must have taken the razor blade out of his 
razor, which she had found in the medicine cabi- 
net. Must have leaned over the sink and made one 
quick, deft, hard slash with it—cutting the fingers 
of her right hand also. The razor blade slipped 
from her then and fell into the sink. There was 
blood on the powder blue porcelain of the sink 
and the toilet, and on the fluffy black rug, and on 
the mirror, and on the blue and white tiled walls. 
When he opened the door and saw her, she 
screamed, made a move as if to strike him with 
her bleeding arm, and for an instant he could not 
think: could not think: what had happened, what 
was happening, what had this girl done to him? 
Her face was wet and distorted. Ugly. She was 
sobbing. whimpering. There was blood, bright 
blood, smeared on her breasts and belly and 
thighs: he had never seen anything so repulsive in 
his life. 

My God— 

He was paralyzed. Yet, in the next instant, a 
part of him came to life. He grabbed a towel and 
wrapped it around her arm, struggling with her. 
Stop! Stand still! For God’s sake! He held her; she 
went limp; her head fell forward. He wrapped the 
towel tight around her arm. Tight, tight. They. were 
both panting. 

Why did you do it? Why? Why? You're crazy! 
You're sick! This is a—this is a terrible, terrible—a 
terrible thing, a crazy thing— 

Her teeth were chattering. She had begun to 
shiver convulsively. 

Did you think you could get away with it? With 
this? he cried. 

I hate you— 

Stop, be still! 

I hate you—I don’t want to live— 

She pushed past him, she staggered into the 
bedroom. The towel came loose. He ran after her 
and grabbed her and held the towel against the 
wound again, wrapping it tight, so tight she 
flinched. His brain reeled. He saw blood, splotches 
of blood, starlike splashes on the carpet, on the 
yellow satin bedspread that had been pulled onto 
the floor. Stop. Don’t fight. Annie, stop. God damn 
you, stop! 

I don’t want to live— 

You're crazy, you're sick! Shut up! 


























The towel was soaked. He stooped to get some- 
thing else—his shirt—he wrapped that around the 
outside of the towel, trembling so badly himself 
that he could hardly hold it in place. The girl’s 
teeth were chattering. His own teeth were chat- 
tering. 

Why did you do it! Oh you bitch, you bitch! 

After some time the bleeding was under control. 
He got another towel, from his wife’s bathroom, 
and wrapped it around her arm again. It stained, 

but not so quickly. The bleeding was uader con- 
trol; she was not going to die. 

He had forced her to sit down. He crouched 
over her, breathing hard, holding her in place. 
What if she sprang up, what if she ran away?— 
through the house? He held her still. She was spir- 
itless, weak. Her eyes were closed. In a softer voice 
he said, as if speaking to a child: Poor Annie, poor 
sweet girl, why did you do it, why, why did you 
want to hurt yourself, why did you do something 
so ugly. . . ? It was an ugly, ugly thing to do... . 

Her head slumped against his arm. 


He walked her to the cab, holding her steady. 
She was white-faced, haggard, subdued. Beneath 
the sleeve of her blouse, wound tightly and ex- 
pertly, were strips of gauze and adhesive tape. The 
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THE HAWK OF THE MIND 


No mind, no mind. What settles down around me 
must not be ieft for the rain to wash away. 

I need my mind, but no, it will not answer. 

The maples are darkening in the August day. 

The standing grass is drying into hay. 

Swallows, fledged and grown. chatter in the sky 
or warm themselves on the rooftree. 

Their blood has not yet been spilled, 

but the hawk of the mind is waiting. 


bleeding had stopped. The wound was probably 
not too deep—had probably not severed an impor- 
tant vein. 

Seeing her, the taxi driver got out and offered to- 
help. But there was no need. John waved. him ` 
away. : 
Slide in, he told Annie. Can you make it? Watch 
out for your head. 

He told the driver her address in the city. He 
gave the man a fifty-dollar bill, folded. 

Thanks, the man said gravely. 

It was 2:55. 


From the living room, behind one of the win- 
dows, he watched the cab descend the drive— 
watched it turn right on Washburn Lane—watched _ 
its careful progress along the narrow street. He was- 
still trembling. He watched the blue and yellow 
cab wind its way along Washburn Lane until it 
was out of sight. Then there was nothing more to _ 
see: grass, trees, foliage, blossoms, his neighbors’ 
homes. 

Tilsons . . . 

. Schells. aie 

He must have spoken aloud; he heard his own 
slow dazed voice. But what he had said, what a 
words those were, he did not know. C te 


Dwyers . . . Pitkers . . . Reddingers 
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RICE 
IS 
WILD 





by Robert Treuer 


The rattle of ripe grains in 
the canoe. . . visions of venison and 


‘he wild rice harvest in Minnesota is set to 
open on August 23. This is a tentative date, 
of course, because weather conditions can 
delay the final ripening. The Wild Rice Committee 
-of the Minnesota Chippewa tribe, which has juris- 
diction over all waters within the boundaries of the 
reservations, makes the final decision. The State 
_ Conservation Department follows suit for the pub- 
lic waters outside the reservations. 
Tm fond of the rice. as is my wife, Peggy. But I 
_ like the harvesting ard she does not. As a child 
growing up on Leech Lake Reservation. she had to 
_ participate in the harvest. It was a matter of survi- 
- val, of enough food for the family. of enough cash 
< for school clothes and family needs in the fall. For 
many families it was the major or only source of 
income during the year. Later, when Peggy had 
completed high school and gone on to nurse’s 
training, she went ricing to earn tuition and money 
for clothing and for books. 
When she was twelve she had been caught in a 
vild storm crossing Lake Winnibigoshish with a 


day’s harvest in a skimpy, tippy skiff. Water 

rushed over the six-inch-high sides of the flat-bot- 

tomed boat, the paddle broke, the long ricing pole. 
was less than worthless, a hindrance really. Her 
partner was a young girl also, and the two children 

struggled against waves and wind, separated by the 

storm from the family and the accompanying 
boats. They made shore after hours of struggle and 

found shelter with an old recluse who fed them 

hot homemade vegetable. soup: ; 

Ricing has its grim side apart from economic ne- 
cessity. There are drownings, mishaps, accidents; 
and in some small towns and villages there is po- _ 
lice harassment of Indian ricers: speed traps set up 
to cash in on the earnings. But above all, for those 
to whom ricing means income and food, there is. 
physical exertion beyond belief: fighting wind, 
making one’s way through boggy. low water, and 
just plain getting to and from the fields. 

It isn’t even rice, if you want to be technical 
about it, but a form of wild oat, rich in protein, in- 
destructible if properly stored. No scientist has yet 
been able to breed a nonshattering strain, the 
prime requirement of domestication. Shattering re- 
fers to the hundred or so seed grains at the head 
of the stalk ripening at different times and then 
falling off, instead of ripening all at once as do do- 
mesticated grains. That the staple food of wood 











land Indians has resisted domestication appears to 
be a matter of poetic justice. In parts of the world, 
wild grains are still harvested: emmer, a variety of 
wheat; rye; sorghum in various forms; teosinte. an 
early form of corn. But they have been tamed, do- 
mesticated, while wild rice has not. 

There are places in northern Minnesota not far 
from our farm where the ancient rice storage areas 
of the Indians can still be seen, vestiges of the 
camping, hunting, trapping life of centuries until 
the last. They appear as pits in the ground, usually 
near hillsides and old camping sites. They used to 
be several feet deep, stone-lined, carefully con- 
structed to stay dry. Rice stored there would keep 
for years. Now the pits are circular indentations 

By law and by preference we harvest in the tra- 
ditional Indian way, by canoe. One person stands 
in the stern using a sixteen-foot spruce pole to 
push through the waters of the lakes and rivers 
where the rice grows wild. The other sits or kneels 
at the poler’s feet and “knocks” the rice. 

There’s an art to poling, keeping the canoe mov- 
ing steadily and not jerkily, keeping it in the rice 
field among the reedy-looking stalks rising five or 
six feet above the water. There’s skill also in ira- 
versing the rice fields so as to do minimum dam- 
age to the plants, saving them for a second round 
at a later time. 

But there’s an art to knocking, too. The knocker 
uses a pair of sticks up to thirty inches long, taper- 
ing to a point, and an inch thick at the handle. 
You reach out with one as the cance glides 
through the rice, bend the gathered stalks over the 
canoe, and stroke the heads with the end of the 
other. The ripe grains fall into the bow of the ca- 
noe. If you do it right, the milky, unripe grains re- 
main behind to be knocked another day. Then vou 
reach out on the other side, bend stalks and heads 
over the canoe, knock the heads with the free stick. 
When you start in the morning you can hear the 
ripe grains rattle into the bottom of the canoe. As 
the day goes on the sound becomes softer as grain 
falls on grain, and finally there is only the swish- 
swish of the knocker against sheaves, drip-drip from 
the pole, and a splash as the pole is reset. The ca- 
noe fills with rice, the long barbed beards at the 
tips of the grains up, the heavier grain ends down, 
until there is a fuzzy green-brown blanket streteh- 
ing out. before the knocker in the canoe. 

The beards shatter and break, pieces getting iato 
clothes and over the body, propelled there by tiny 
barbs. A piece of broken rice beard in the eye can 
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mean serious problems, and many knockers wear 
sunglasses as protection. 

I check the canoe, the spruce pole. Sometimes 
the end of the pole, shaved thin to slip into a 
metal duckbill, has become weakened and cracks. 
It’s wise to check beforehand and not get out in 
the rice, miles from the landing, and discover a 
broken pole. The first time Peggy and I riced to- 
gether, the end of the pole broke off in the middle 
of a field, the duckbill remaining behind in the 
muck, 

“Oh, let’s quit, we’ve got enough,” Peggy said. 

“We don’t either.” I’ve never got enough rice. 
“I'm going after that duckbill.” 

“In this muck? How deep is it?” 

I stripped to my shorts and lowered myself into 
the water. Toes touched silt three feet down and 
kept sinking another foot and a half, two feet. 

“Going swimming?” one of Peggy’s cousins 
called from a nearby canoe. “I thought you were 
going ricing.” 

“Did you lose a grain?” the other cousin called 
over solicitously. 

A duckbill costs several dollars, but even more 
important is the loss of time, because without the 
device the pole is useless. One has a pole with ei- 
ther a forked stick at the end to set against the 
tufts of stalks and roots at the bottom or a metal 
duckbill whose two flaps spread against the tufts 
and spring together when the pole is pulled back 
out. Without either a fork or a duckbill, the pole 
would just sink into the lake bottom. 

I groped in the mud with my feet, finally felt the 
duckbill, and dove to retrieve it. Back in the canoe 
I was covered with black ooze and silt. 

I want no repeat performances. So this time I 
check the poles and the knockers, the regular pair 
and the extras; they can break too after years of 
use. Car carriers and straps. Equipment all ready. 
Now we have to check the fields. 


hecking is a special occasion. You drive 
back roads rarely taken otherwise, look for 
partridge and deer signs on the way and 
next year’s berry prospects, keep an eye out for 
wild grapes, for bittersweet for Christmas. It’s a 
time when mosquitoes and deerflies are gone and 
wood ticks all but forgotten, a sweet time made 
richer by the prospect of harvest. Everyone has his’ 
own place to check, his own bellwether, like old- 
timers forecasting weather. 
“Mom says she heard it looks pretty good in 
Sucker Bay, but it’s not ripe yet,” Peg says. 
“That one’s usually a week late.” 






















“The Committee wil have a special opening 
date there. Let’s Ibook at Ravens Lake.” 

For weeks we've been watching the rice, first 
looking like grass floating in the water in early 
July, later as spears standing up. growing to full 
height in August. heading out in mid-August, and 
then the grains filling out. We have our favorite 
places along the river, or Steamboat Creek. 
Progress there is a fairly reliable index to condi- 
tions elsewhere. We’ve rever riced Ravens Lake to- 
gether, though Peg was there as a child. And we 
have never been out on Sucker Bay together ei- 
ther, which is where I had riced occasionally in 
years before our marriage. But then, checking is 
one thing, ricing another. 

“You don’t have the knockers and the pole 
along?” Peggy asks. Game wardens check closely 
for pre-season harvesting, and there is a fine and 
sometimes corfiscation of equipment, canoe, or 
even car for violators. 

“Just the paddles.” The lightweight sixteen-foot 
canoe, replaciag a much heavier and clumsier 
eighteen-foot freighter type, rides easily atop the 
car. 

“Too bad we wont have any company this 
year.” A family joke, beth of us smile. Some years 
before city friends vacationed with us during ricing 
preparations. Deciding that it couldn’t be so diffi- 
cult, my friend fixed a pole and knockers for him- 
self and his wife and said they also would harvest 
rice on opening day. That season opened chilly 
and overcast as we put our canoes in at a lake a 
few miles from the farm. Our two canoes set off 
amid a small flotlla heading for the field a mile 
upshore. My ‘riend set his pole and pushed off 
with the rest, but a quarter mile out he “caught a 
crab”: his pole became stuck in the weeds. We 
watched in disbelief as he stood in the stern of his 
canoe, his hands at the very end of the sixteen-foot 
pole, tugging to free the other end from its entan- 
glement. The canoe slic forward; for an instant he 
was left clutching the pole, his knees pulled up un- 
der him as the canoe siipped out and away, carry- 
ing his wife. He hung suspended over the water, 
then sank majestically. in slow motion, and dis- 
appeared under the surface. He came up splutter- 
ing and they returned to shore. They drove back 
for a change of clothes and rejoined us later, but 
somehow the enthusiasm had gone out of their ric- 
ing venture. 

Like many ‘unny incidents, this one had an un- 
derlayer of seriousness. Those for whom ricing is 


Wild Rice Harvest, painted by Carl Gawboy, 
courtesy of the Minnesota Chippewa tribe 














vital would never have lost the precious hours to 
get a change of clothing, wet, cold, whatever. The 
hours of harvest are limited, curtailed by necessary 
regulation. If you want it, you have to get out 
there and knock it. Peg knew that well: so, im my 
own way, did I, because there were years for me 
too when I had to knock rice and sell it to live. 

Today’s scout was inconclusive. The fields looked 
good, thick in spots, but as usual many grain husks 
were still empty this early, and the full ones 
yielded test grains still milky and white inside. 

We munched a few grains on the way home: the 
taste was mealy, only faintly reminiscent of the 
nutty flavor of finished wild rice. 

“Tastes good,” we agree. By-products of the day: 
a basketful of wild grapes, a harmless encounter 
with a mother skunk and five playful little enes, 
and a notation on the location of bittersweet for 
harvest later on. 


ugust 23 arrives. The big rice fields are still 
closed, not quite ripe. Allowing canoes 
into such fields at this time would result 
in broken, kinked, mashed-down stalks that could 
never stand again. The Committee has posted no- 
tices and stationed tribal members at the accesses 
to the fields until a decision is made to open one, 
then another. Many people are disappointed, par- 
ticularly those who have come home from city jobs 
for a few days of ricing and have to be back be- 
fore the big fields open. However, the smaller lakes 
and rivers are ready, and everybody converges on 
them. It’s where we usually go for reasons of prox- 
imity, familiarity, and a tradition of sorts. The rice 
tends to be smaller-grained in rivers and small 
lakes, but as tasty as the larger-grained, in my 
opinion at least. Today it is crowded, one canoe 
next to the other, and I doubt that the field will 
recover for a second, much less a third, round. 
Peg’s folks haven’t come. They’re wise and expe- 
rienced enough to anticipate the crowding and the 
mayhem. Peg says they are perfectionists. When 
they rice there is never a whole head knocked anto 
the canoe, never a stalk. It is perfect rice, clean, 
only ripe grains, and a minimum of damage to the 
stalks. When some canoes or skiffs pass through 
the field it looks as though a dinosaur has wal- 
lowed there, sliding through and breaking planis in 
both directions. But a good poler can keep the 
damage to a minimum, and a good knocker can 
feel the right degree of bending and knocking that 
will garner only ripe grains and not damage the 
remainder of the stalks. Peg’s folks are good. We 
are middling good. A lot of people out today show 


no respect for the rice, smashing their way through > 
regardless of damage. harming the rice bed to the 
point where ungarnered rice and stalks are 
pounded into the water never to rise again. People 

knock heads and stalks into their canoes, to be- 
pushed and crammed into sacks at the end of the 

day and sold to the buyers who wait at the land- 

ings, scales on their trucks. 


here are many stories about how buyers are 
swindled by harvesters. It’s a game more 
widely joked about than practiced. But buy- 
ers are thought of as moneyed people, though 
most of them buy with money furnished by the 
processors or distributors. Buyers keep the price 
down, sometimes pocketing the few cents a pound 
difference. Buyers are the enemy. So rice sacks are 
soaked in water prior to weighing to add a pound or 
two, or sometimes have a turtle or rocks in them. 
Cheating the buyers is not only a class war of 
poor against rich, of exploited against exploiters; 
it’s also for some people a rebellion against having 
to sell the rice at all rather than being able to keep. 
and use it. Understanding whats happening | 
doesn’t make it less sad. I-think back on my own” 
feelings and attitudes the first two years when I 
had to sell my rice and could afford to keep only a 
little of it. My whole approach was different then 
from what it is now, when I can rice for myself. I 
still feel embarrassment and a tinge of shame 
when I think of the time I put my foot on the 
scale while one of my rice bags was being weighed 
by the buyer, and hiked the weight by sixteen 
pounds. In those days the buyers paid twenty-five 
to thirty-five cents per pound for green rice, and 
the finished rice sold in city stores for three and 
four dollars a pound. My partner that year, a 
neighborhood outlaw, thought my trick was great 
and kidded me about my “golden foot.” It both- 
ered me, and I took another sixteen pounds of 


green rice to the buyer sometime later. He was: 


surprised, said he hadn't even noticed and would 
never have missed it. He bought many thousands 
of pounds each year. My partner thought I was 
crazy. But I had a low opinion of this particular 
buyer and distributor because of his shabby busi- 
ness practices, his profiteering. his extension of 
credit during the year and loan of ricing boats to 
the poor in return for agreement on their part to 
sell to him, sometimes at lower prices than others 
were paying. I didn’t want to be like him. 

Skipped ricing the last few days. It has been half 
days only on alternating days. Yesterday was an 
off day, and I checked around and found a good 




































patch. Nobody has been in it. Hard to get to but 
worth the effort. 

Off early this morning, carrying lunch, coffee 
thermos, jug of Kool-Aid. Cold, close to frost. 
Overhanging aspens shading the old logging road 
are turning color. Here and there a splash of red 
as maples turn. offset by pine-green, aspen-yellow. 
It smells of fall, wisps of pungent, wet, acid odors 
in the moist air. 

We bump along the road, wondering whether 
anyone else will be in this remote place. At the 
end of the road there is another car, its occupants 
ahead of us and out of sight. We unload, portage 
canoe and gear half a mile through wet and 
marshy trail. Finally it gets too wet, becomes 
marsh but is not deep enough to pole. I swing the 
canoe cff my back, Peg stows gear, and I pull 

while Peg pushes. We’re wet to our knees, partway 

to our thighs, and it’s cold. Then there is enough 
water, and we get in the canoe and begin to pole. 
It’s very hard poling; we go aground on humps of 
‘bog, are back in deeper water, go aground again. 
Finally deep water. A mile to the rice. 
Coots fly up, settle a few feet ahead, fly up 
again. Some call them mud hens. A pair of blue- 
winged teal. An American bittern flies up, startles 
us; we had been within ten feet and not seen it. 
Then we appreach the field. Another canoe is al- 
ready there; I can see shoulders and head of the 
poler, flashes. of movement of his arms, about half 
of the pole sticking up above the rice as he sets it, 
then its slant, its gradual disappearance as he 
pushes: it hand. over hand. In a big rice field like 
‘Sucker Bay, that’s all you see of the other ricers, 
just the poles sticking up and slanting down, like 
distant matchsticks. Today there are only two of us 
here in this small spot. 

We recognize the other poler as a cousin of 
Peg’s. There’s mo shouted greeting today, although 
we get raucous at times; somehow the silence and 
the perfection ef the day disinvite it. We will meet 
sooner or later when we make our turns at the end 
of the field to re-enter it on a parallel course. We 
avoid crisserossing because it makes for easier ric- 
ing and helps save the plants. We’ll pull alongside 
during lunch break. That’s taken for granted and 
need not be said. 

Stalks and rice heads are dew-soaked. The rice 
doesn’t fall as well when it is wet; the stems and 
>= heads tend to break off more easily. But the first 
. few strokes bring a rattle of ripe grains into the ca- 
- noe. What a lovely sound! Visions of wild rice and 
venison. Just the sound, the ethos, satisfies. I no 
longer think about how much we will harvest to- 
day. The doing is all I want of this moment. 






























































The Rice Is Wild 


My vista is of green-beige rice for over half a 
mile ahead and on my left the uneven contour of 
higher land, brush- and tree-covered, fading into 
marsh and then water. There are cattails over 
there. I peer around for signs of cranberries but 
see none. On my right is the little river which has 
widened out into a half-river, half-lake at this 
place. The field is narrow, perhaps three hundred 
feet wide, and long. This allows long swaths, then 
turnaround at the end, re-entry, and another long 
swath. The other canoe and I silently divide the 
turf, he taking the outside nearest the river, I tak- 
ing the inside nearest the shore. There’s enough for 
both of us. There’s an occasional bump and splash 
as his pole or mine scrapes the canoe. When we 
pass close to each other I hear the swish-swish of 
the knocker in the other canoe. Peg’s cousin Dickie 
and I smile at each other. 

Before me Peg’s thin long arms flash out in 
steady rhythm. The rice is covering the canoe bot- 
tom, beards sticking up like a miniature forest, and 
there is only an occasional rattle as grains fall 
against the canoe sides. Some grains fall into the 
water, a lot of them really, as the canoe nudges 
stalks and as the knockers reach out. Food for 
ducks, for other wildlife, seeds for future. plants. 
The seeds float toward the bottom, bury them- 
selves in the silt helped. by the barbed beards. 
They may rest there for many years before germi- 
nating, for the outer husk is remarkably tough, the 
silicate compound going through repeated freezing 
and thawing before it cracks, admits water to the 
inner core, and thereby permits the seed to become 
viable. 

The long pole gets wet, drips. I invariably get 
wet, and sometimes water drips.on Peg. This is an- 
noying and I resolve to try harder. Peg’s father, 
lean and long-armed, is a fastidious poler who 
never gets wet, never drips on the knocker. It’s a 
hard skill to match, as hard as her mother’s flaw- 
less knocking. 

We take a mid-morning break in the pleasant 
sunshine. the two canoes side by side. Dickie’s 
partner, not visible until now, turns out to be an- 
other cousin, Beryl. The two knockers stand up, 
brush rice grains and beards, stretch. 

“Careful, Peggy,” Dickie warns. “I still remem- 
ber the time you tipped all the canoes! Remem- 
ber?” 

We laugh at the familiar story, although it was a 
friend of Peg’s who did the actual tipping. during 
a mid-morning break much like ours. There were 
several canoes side by side, and Peg’s partner, an- 
other nursing student, made an awkward move, 
tipped over the canoe, then one after the other 









they all tipped in a chain reaction. Some rice was 
lost, lunches got wet, and for the rest of the day a 
careful eye was kept to find out who had dry eiga- 
rettes. 

“Tm watching, Dickie. How're you and the game 
warden getting along these days?” Dickie has been 
known to jump the season by a few days now and 
then, and there are tales of his being chased by 
the wardens, of hairbreadth escapes, and of getting 
caught a few times. 

We resume ricing. It is hot now, the skies are 
clear, and before we know it, it is noon and the 
deadline has come. We head back to the landing 
reluctantly, knocking rice as we go. Then comes 
the poling through the bog, harder now that the 
canoe is weighted with the rice. We drag and push, 
get to the landing wet, panting, exhausted, and 
sack the rice. 

Sitting on the ground before driving home, 
Dickie says, “This ought to be good for anether 
round in a few days.” 

“About a week?” 

“About.” 

He shot a deer a few days ago. As a tribal mem- 
ber he is eligible to hunt on the reservation during 
the season set by the tribe, which is longer than 
that established by the state off the reservation. 
“We'll stop over with a roast,” he promises, then 
asks, “Who's finishing your rice?” Dickie knows we 
don’t sell. 

“I do it myself at Gafe’s mill.” 

We help each other load the canoes atop the 
cars and part. 


afe runs one of several small processing 

mills in the area. It’s in a large, garage- 

like shed, well ventilated. The rice is 

roasted in big rotating drums, a wood fire under- 
neath kept at a steady burn. Once roasted golden 
brown and cooled, the rice is threshed in a differ- 
ent drum, this one anchored but with rotating Mails 
inside. The threshing removes the golden husks, 
and once the rice is winnowed and the chaff re- 
moved, the brown-black kernels are ready to pack- 
age, store, cook, eat. Roasting and threshing are 
tricky. The rice must not be roasted too much or it 
will burn and not taste good, but if it is not 
roasted enough the hulls don’t come off. It must 
not be threshed too much or the protein-rich out- 
side layer is polished off. Gafe is a master at it. 
He’s gangly, stubble-faced, in his sixties. he 
claims—though he could be over seventy—and he 
lost one arm many years ago. Yet he runs the 
plant, stokes the fires, tends the machines, tests 


roasters and threshers like a French pastry chef. I 
don’t know how he does it. 

I’ve been taking my rice to Gafe’s since my 
third year of ricing, not only because the rice is 
finished well under Gafe’s supervision, but because — 
he humors me and lets me finish my own rice. He 
keeps a close eye on what I do and makes the de- 
cisions on when the roasting is done (“Well, it 
tastes all right, you can dump it now,” he says, 
cracking a test kernel between sparse, yellowed _ 
teeth). Threshing requires an even greater watch- 
fulness. The boundary between enough threshing 
and polishing off nutrients is a narrow one. 

There is a mix of several very distinct smells. 
The predominant smell of roasting is not so much 


the smoke from the wood fire, which pervades ev- 


erything and is shoved subliminally into the back- 
ground, as it is the moisture evaporating, the in- 
creasing pungency of the nutmeglike wild rice. The 
threshing produces a dry, sandlike chaff, almost a 
dust, high in silica content, smelling like ground 
straw. Some people wear face masks covering nose 
and mouth, others chew tobacco. Once I saw Gafe 
wearing a face mask. When he saw me looking he 


pulled it aside, said, “My wife makes me wear it 6 Me 


keep from talking,” and put it back on. Ei 

At the end of the process a fanning mill sepa- 
rates chaff from grain, and the precious rice fun- 
nels into containers to make fifty- and hundred- 
pound lots. I like the cylindrical cartons, heavy 
cardboard with metal tops and bottoms, holding 
forty or fifty pounds each. Some people prefer 
heavy-gauge plastic sacks placed inside white cloth 
sacks. 

“I see you got some more of that puny river 
rice,” Gafe greets me. “Why'n’t you get some of 
that good rice up to Inger and Squaw Lake?” 

He likes the larger-kernel rice; it’s easier to roast 
and thresh. : 
“This is tastier,” I reply. We have the same con- 
versation at least once each season. - 

“Thats what they all say,” he shrugs his resigna- 
tion. “Over there.” His armless sleeve indicates a 
roaster, and I set to work dumping my sacks of — 
green rice, shoveling it into the roaster. = 

“That’s wet. Couldn’t you cure it a little more?” 

“And let it mildew?” We set to work. It takes all 
morning. I listen to Gafe as he taunts and gibes 
others who come for custom processing. A lot of 
people finish their own rice, keep some of it, sell 
the rest to tourists. But most harvested rice goes to 
large processors, whose agents and buyers are 
found at every canoe landing. 

The tribe has gone into the rice business in re- 
cent years, establishing large artificial paddies 
















Leech Lake Reservation. The paddies are seeded 
in spring, flooded. the water level controlled. Be- 
fore harvest they are drained and dried, then com- 
bines harvest the rice. But this is in the paddies 
only; the wild stands are harvested by canoe. The 
experiment seems. to be working out after several 
years of operation, and there is talk of expansion 
and even of build.ng a tribal processing plant. 

It is possible te increase the percentage of seed 
_ viability dramatically by freezing the seed to -15° 
Fahrenheit and thawing and refreezing several 
times before planting, thus weakening the outer 
hull so that it will crack and admit water when 
sown and germirate. University of Minnesota sci- 
entists and others are developing new seed strains 
to reduce shattering, ard some day even this last 
undomesticated grain will bow to man’s penchant 
for domination and be planted by the tribe in its 
paddies. 
<c My rice is firished. Its a piddling amount by 
Gafe’s standards, but he knows what it means to 
me. Two hundred and twenty-five pounds of green 
rice have produced a hundred pounds of finished 
ice, a very hign yield ratio; usually it runs one 
pound finished for three pounds green. The rice 
must have beer ripe, with a minimum of milky 
grain, broken stalks, and heads. 
“Some year you'll learn how to knock rice,” 
` Gafe says sadly. “And get some larger stuff next 
time.” Then he grins; I pay, and take my leave. It 
costs. fifteen to twenty cents a pound to process 
rice, 
The big processors usually calculate the costs per 
pound of finished wild rice this way: 
“3 Ibs. greer @ 50¢ per Ib. 
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In years when the harvest is poor the price of a 
_ pound of greer rice will fluctuate to over one dol- 
-lar a pound; it doesn’t happen very often. When it 
does, there usually isn’t enough rice in the fields to 
` make the harvesting worthwhile. The harvesters 
pay for them own gas and oil, invest their own 
time, and hope for the best. Good harvesters can 
make money during the season, especially if the 
whole family participates. Young children stay 
home with even younger ones, older children har- 
vest. The schenls are-furious and sometimes penal- 
ize absentees for reporting a week or two late in 
- September. That is a source of community friction. 
The schools accommodate the farms and resorts by 
closi in May so students can help out at 





















The Rice Is Wild 


home; the same consideration is not always given 
to those who have to help rice. Our community 
doesn’t acknowledge the economics of Indian life 
and culture; it exists with its own values on the 
land taken from the Indians. 


n the way home from Gafe’s I stop at Buck 

Lake to visit Charles, whom I want to en- 

list to help me with some carpentry work. 
There is a fire going in the yard overlooking the 
lake. A huge iron kettle is over the fire and rice is 
roasting, being stirred with a canoe paddle, being 
finished the old way. A pit dug in the ground is 
lined with rawhide. A diagonal pole lies across the 
pit, one end fastened to the ground, the other end 
resting on a forked stick about three feet high. 
Traditionally rice is threshed by one person jigging 
on the roasted rice in the pit. Moccasin leather 
against roasted rice—it is a gentler, more finely 
tuned threshing than today’s machinery, and there 
are songs and dance steps about it. 

Someone is winnowing the rice in a flat woven 
basket, flipping a small amount of threshed rice 
and chaff in the air, catching the grains in the bas- 
ket while the breeze blows the chaff away. 

I sit on the ground with Charles watching the 
roasting, jigging, and winnowing, drinking in the 
smells of wood fire and roasting rice in the clear, 
cool air. No machinery noise. no exha 
Just good earthy smell, comfortable comp 
ship. I forget about my errand and Charles doesn’t 
ask; he has probably guessed, and we both know it 
has to wait until after ricing. 

At home I unload the rice and Peg runs her 
hands through it, smells it, chews a few grains. 

“Good rice,” we agree. 

I fetch a small sack of green rice I’ve held back, 
a few handfuls, and get a bucket of clay from the 
trunk of the car. 

We make clay balls, about two inches in diame- 
ter, imbedding a few grains of ripe green rice in 
each. When we are done there is a pail full of clay 
balls. I take the canoe down to the little lake, and 
set about the seeding. The clay will drop to the 
bottom, dissolve slowly, and release the seeds, pro- 
tecting the grains from ducks and other wildlife. 

We've been doing this almost every year, and 
there is a green-and-beige fringe of rice growing 
around the little lake in the midst of the tree plan- 
tation. We keep seeding it, letting it take hold, and 
somehow never think of harvesting it: it's too 
sparse, too fragile yet. Thats what we say. What 
we feel is that harvesting the little lake would 
denigrate the act of offering. O 






























) not let presidential 
politicking fool you, says this 
utspoken advocate of new 
eapons systems and long- 
ange arms development: the 
nited States “is taking too 
ng to produce the weapons 
ecessary for maintaining the 
resent precarious military 
quilibrium” of the 
Soviet-American seesaw. 


n ordinary circumstances, the de- 
-bate over national defense now 
enlivening the election would 
be no more harmful than past dem- 
gogic exploitations of the voters’ 
fears and hopes. Four years ago 
conflicting claims as to whether or 
ot “We're Number One” or 
hether “The Russians are coming” 
would have meant as little as John 
F. Kennedy’s mythical but highly 
salable missile gap of 1960. 

= However, the circumstances of 
1976 are far from ordinary. The So- 
viet Union has achieved parity with 
the United States in strategic nu- 
clear weapons and has improved its 
lead in ground forces, expanded 
and modernized tactical air power, 
and added to a fleet whose primary 
Mission is to destroy the aircraft 
carrier strike forces on which Amer- 


THINKING ABOUT 
THE THINKABLE 


Politics and the arms race 


by Drew Middleton 


ican naval power has rested for a 
generation. This shift in the balance 
of power between the two super- 
states is recognized as clearly in To- 
kyo, London, Peking, and Tel Aviv 
as it is in the Pentagon. Defense 
leaders in those capitals recognize 
the facts without help from aspiring 
candidates in the United States. 

Realistic assessment of our coun- 
try’s present military position is dif- 
ficult for Americans. Since becom- 
ing a world power, the nation has 
never faced a potential adversary 
demonstrably strenger in manpower, 
some weapons systems, and invest- 
ment in military research and devel- 
opment. Moreover, history has con- 
ditioned us to believe that in the 
event of war, powerful allies will 
buy with their blood and treasure 
the time needed for American 
mobilization. Such allies no longer 
exist. 

The politicians” oratory has ob- 
scured the possible consequences of 
the present Soviet-American mili- 
tary balance-sheet. Arguments flour- 
ish pro or con individual weapons, 
but little attempt is made to fit 
these weapons into the overall situ- 
ation. The Russians, for example, 
possess greater threw-weighi—the to- 
tal weight of a missile delivered 
over a given range—in their ICBMs. 
However, when the other factors 
relevant to a nuclear exchange are 
considered, factors such as accuracy, 


lective farm for 40,000 rubles (and 








MIRVs, land- and sea-based control 
systems, and electronic. intelligence, 
the Soviet advantage in throw- 
weight, while still important, is no 
longer the major factor. 

The important developments in 
nuclear weaponry today lie not in 


the testing of thermonuclear devices __ 
but in increases in the accuracy and 


number of warheads, maneuver- 
ability of warheads in flight, tita- 
nium sheaths to insure accurate pen- 
etration of a nuclear battlefield, and 
more compact guidance systems 
permitting the use of more ex- 
plosives in a warhead. At the same 
time, both the United States and 
the Soviet Union are developing | 
means to strengthen ICBM silos, | 
methods for firing mobile ICBMs, 
and, continually, methods to de- 
crease the detectability of missile- 
carrying submarines. None of these 
depends on nuclear tests. 
Confusion over the relative 
strengths of the two military systems 
has been compounded by those pol- 
iticians, aided to some extent by 
members of the intelligence commu- 
nity, who seek to equate Soviet mil- 
itary strength with its cost. Esti _ 
mates on this basis, although 
alarming enough on the. hustings, 
are not relevant. How can the puns: 
dits fix the cost of a truck to the 
Russian army when they know that 
the same truck will be sold to a col- 





the ruble’s value is set arbitrarily by 
the government), to another indus- 
try for 20,000, and to the army for, 
perhaps, 4000? Which figure repre- 
sents the true cost? The numbers 
and modernity of Soviet equipment 
are what count. General Sir John 
Hackeit once remarked that he 
“didn’t give a damn whether a So- 
viet armored personnel carrier cost 
more or less than a Rolls, what 
matters is that they've got one hell 
of a lot of them.” 

Politicians seeking to present the 
defense situation in black and white 
terms also ignore the seesaw prin- 
ciple that affects all comparisons of 
weapons systems. That is, when one 
of the superpowers is ahead of the 
.. other in an area of weaponry, as the 

United States is now in sophis- 
ticated fighter aircraft, the other 
power can be assumed to be deep 
in research and development of 
even more sophisticated weapons to 
be deployed six to eight years 
hence, at which time the seesaw can 
tip in its favor. 

Another delusion that distorts de- 
bate and that affects professional 
military men as well as politicians is 
the practice of looking at Soviet 
weapons programs as mirror images 
of American programs. The Rus- 
sians are about to deploy three rela- 
tively. small (45,000-ton) aircraft 
carriers. These are not Moscow’s re- 
sponse to America’s fifteen strike 
carriers, although some of our 
Navy’s “carrier admirals” and their 
political pupils would have us think 
so. Admiral Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr., 
the former chief of naval operations 
(and candidate in Virginia for the 
Democratic nomination for the 
U. S. Senate), has predicted that the 
Soviets will move on to larger car- 
riers; in other words, they will mir- 
ror American construction programs. 
It is to be hoped that the Admiral’s 
reputation as a prophet will not de- 
pend on this prediction. The Soviets 

= 
Drew Middleton is military 
correspondent of the New York Times. 


quite clearly started their carrier 
program to meet two perceived na- 
val needs: anti-submarine and anti- 
aircraft protection for their surface 
naval forces. They do not think in 
terms of carrier strike forces. 

The United States does not at- 
tempt to match Soviet construction 
in every field. The Russians, for ex- 
ample, have thousands of inter- 
ceptor aircraft to defend their air 
space. The United States has very 
few. The mirror-image philosophy— 
“we must have ‘em because they 
have ‘em’’—is best rejected in our 
present position. 

With a defense budget of approx- 
imately $112 billion, pressure and 
intrigue within the defense estab- 
lishment and the industries that 
serve it flourish. But the exam- 
ination of the politics of defense by 
candidates and their smart young 
assistants has yet to tackle the two 
most important questions arising 
from the Soviet-American military 
equation. The first has to do with 
the result of strategic nuclear parity, 
what Sir Winston Churchill called 
“the balance of terror.” The as- 
sumptien must be that in a “bal- 
ance of terror” situation neither side 
will use strategic nuclear weapons 
except in the most extreme circum- 
stances. The question is whether the 
Soviet Union, commanding the larg- 
est and, in some respects, the best- 
armed conventional forces, will use 
these forces in the reasonable ex- 
pectation that the United States’ re- 
action will not take the form of nu- 
clear retaliation. The second 
question is whether, in the event 
that the Soviets should use conven- 
tional weapons—in a descent on the 
Persian Gulf, for example—the 
American emphasis on superior 
weapons would suffice to outweigh 
the Soviet advantage in numbers of 
men and weapons. American “quali- 
tative superiority” is an open-ended 
slogan that does little to account for 
the time factor in the deployment of 
both strategic and conventional 
arms. 


Big three 


Let us look at our strategic ar 
position in contrast to that of 


Soviets. The United States 


stronger in strategic arms than ¢ 
ics of the Administration claim, al 
though it is by no means as stron; 
as White House spokesmen wou 
have us believe. A clear swing 
the balance back to America’s fav 
is some years away. 

The Trident submarine and m 
sile; the B-1 bomber, and the | 
perimental ICBM, known as t 
XM, are major innovations expect 
to modernize our nuclear forces 
Each is an improvement over exi 
ing weapons systems. But wh 
Congress has been debating the T: 
dent and the B-1, the Soviets ha 
not been idle. Since the conclusi 
of SALT I, the Russians have 
ployed four new ICBMs—the SS 
SS-17, SS-18, and SS-19—and ha 
made significant technolog 
progress in controlling their se. 
based nuclear systems and in devi 
oping MIRVs. It is no secret th 
the Pentagon has been ponderi 
ways to improve the XM, and it 
reasonable to assume that the R 
sians are looking beyond their lat 
family of ICBMs to still more pow 
erful and accurate missiles to ot 
match the XM. 

The American strategic- progra 
nearest to completion is the Tride 
The first Trident submarine, t 
USS. Ohio, is expected to join 
fleet in 1978. The missile ha 
range of 4600 miles, and a Tride 
II missile of even greater range 
being developed. The submarin 
are enormous—nearly 600 feet 
length and displacing more tha 
17,000 tons submerged. This sub 
marine-missile weapons system. in 
cludes some important technologica 
advances. But primarily it is a reac 
tion to the Soviet Delta submarine: 
and their long-range missiles. F 
prospect is that the Tridents will | 
more effective than the Delta: 
there is ample evidence the 








Russians are at work on an even 
arger submarine with a missile of 
ven longer range to be ready in 
he 1980s—an example of the seesaw 
rinciple at work. 

-The B-1 bomber is not a reaction 
o any Soviet aircraft but a new 
tep in aircraft construction. It is the 
most controversial and costly air- 
raft in Air Force history. The plan 
5 to build 244 B-Is, at a cost of 
1.6 billion in 1985 dollars. The 
ircraft’s cost and, in some cases, 
he inability of politicians to grasp 
he importance of its performance 
ve fueled the controversy. Critics 
whether a bomber is necessary 
ational security in view of the 
ident and XM projects. If a 
mber is still required, could not a 
odernized B-52 or a stretched FB- 
1 do the job? 

Abandoning bombers completely 
uld have one important effect on 
American strategy: the recall option 
would disappear. The bomber is the 
mly nuclear weapons system that 
an be launched on a deterrent mis- 
jon and, if deterrence works, can 
be recalled with its weapons unused. 
Nuclear missiles, sea- or land-based, 
cannot be recalled once launched. 
Much of the controversy has been 
one-sided in that due consideration 
has not been given to the B-1’s per- 
ormance. This is the first large air- 
raft specifically designed with the 
dual capability of penetrating hos- 
tile air space at near sonic speed at 
ow altitude (a characteristic that 
enables it to fly under enemy radar) 
‘or at supersonic speed at high alti- 
tude. Constructed for maximum ef- 
fectiveness against sophisticated nu- 
clear technology, the B-! carries a 
heavier payload of nuclear weapons 
on intercontinental missions than 
does the B-52 and has a smaller ra- 
dar image than the older plane, which 
owas developed in the early 1950s. The 
reduced radar image minimizes the 
ikelihood of detection, enabling the 
aircraft to take electronic counter- 
measures against hostile attack. 

The critics are right when they 
















































say the B-l is expensive. The Air 
Force is right when it says that the 
longer production is delayed, the 
higher the cost will be. The critics 
are right when they say that the B-1 
has encountered a multiplicity of 
teething troubles, but they forget 
that this has been the fate of all 
“breakthrough” aircraft since the 
World War I Spitfire. 

The XM missile is the third 
weapons system due to move from 
the conceptual to the production 
stage. Tentative planning calls for a 
missile 92 inches in diameter and 
790 inches long. weighing between 
150,000 and 179,000 pounds, and 
carrying up to 13 MIRVs. The XM 
will venture into a relatively unex- 
plored area for nuclear missilery, 
that of mobilitv and variety in 
launching. 

According to one concept, the 
XM would be placed in under- 
ground tunnels from which it could 
be fired through the earth’s surface. 
Such tunnels would be far more dif- 
ficult for an enemy to locate than 
the present silos. Another idea is to 
build a series of rough shelters, not 
silos; the XM could then be fired 
from any one of ien or more shel- 
ters. There are also plans for 
launching the XM from aircraft op- 
erating from ordinary bases. 

The Defense Department is ask- 
ing for $84 million in fiscal 1977 for 
development of the XM. Officials 
estimate that $3 billion more will be 
required for further development 
and approximately $30 billion for a 
deployed system. The Soviets, if 
they begin now, probably would 
have to make an investment of 
about $60 billion to match the XM. 
That figure, of course, cannot accu- 
rately reflect the effect on the Rus- 
sian economy of a program of that 
magnitude. 


Numbers games 
Both critics and defenders of the 


American military establishment 
juggle manpower and weapons 


numbers to score debating points 
about the seriousness of the Soviet 
threat—or the lack of it—in Europe. 
Distortions and misjudgments are 
rife. Say the critics, we are building 
more big ships in terms of tonnage 
than the Russians, therefore we 
don’t need to build more. Says the 
military, the size of a ship in this 
day of accurate cruise missiles is not 
the best criterion of its effectiveness. 

As far as conventional forces in 
Europe are concerned, some very 
adroit juggling has been going on. 
But the brutal fact is that there are 
1.1 million Soviet combat troops in 
Central and Eastern Europe, 
lavishly equipped with modern 
weapons including missiles and new 
strike aircraft, and with stocks of 
ammunition, food, and fuel posi- 
tioned forward to support an offen- 
sive military campaign comparable _ 
in depth and pace to that of the | 
German Blitzkrieg of 1940. : 

The importance of this military 
reservoir has grown with the expan- * — 
sion of Soviet air- and sea-lift capa- 
bilities. Forces from this reservoir, 
which includes seven airborne divi- 
sions, could be deployed in Africa, 
the Middle East, or even Latin 
America without seriously weaken- 
ing Soviet defensive capabilities. By 
any criteria~manpower, weapons, 
logistical support—the Soviet con- 
ventional military establishment in 
Europe and in Asia is far stronger 
than what would be required for its 
ostensible purpose, the defense of 
Mother Russia. 

The American response to the So- > 
viet military presence in Europe has © 
been an improvement in quality. 
Our air power is a good deal 
stronger today than it was five years 
ago. The Air Force is deploying the 
F-15 fighter, which is considered su~. 
perior in combat to any contempo- ` 
rary Soviet aircraft. The A-10, the 
first plane specifically designed for 
close air support of troops in battle, 
is now being delivered to the Air = 
Force. The A-10 represents the Pen- _ 
tagon’s hope that quality in new 











































“weapons will redress Soviet superi- 
ority in numbers, in this case num- 
bers of tanks. A lightweight fighter, 
the F-16, is abo being developed 
for the Air Force. 

_The Navy’s carriers ir the Medi- 
terranean are row armed with the 
costly but extremely effective F-14 
fighter. Another lightweight fighter, 
the F-18, is being developed for the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. New 
nuclear-powered attack submarines, 
frigates, destroyers, and escort ves- 
sels are joining the fleet. In effec- 
tiveness they are considered superior 
to some, but rot all, of the newer 
< Soviet warships. Will quality with- 
Out quantity suffice? Will 150 F-15s 
be able to dominate an air battle 
over Europe against 1000 Mig-21s 
and Mig-23s? 
~ In the field of conventional war- 
fare, the American military capa- 
bility in Europe and elsewhere will 
be hampered for the next five years 
by an insufficiency of modern weap- 
ons. And, as Congress or the Ad- 
“ministration delays decisions on pro- 
duction, the cost of weapons will 
¿ Tise. The majer point, however, is 
that the United States is taking too 
long to produce the weapons neces- 
sary for maimtaining the present 
precarious military equilibrium. 

One remedy is an mtensification 
of the development, production, and 
deployment of large numbers of Re- 
-motely Piloted Munitions (RPMs). 
These are the second and third gen- 
erations of the “smart bombs” that 
proved so effective in the last weeks 
of the Vietnam War, and that, sup- 
plied to Egyp: by the Soviets, came 
very close to defeating the Israelis 
in the opening days of the 
Arab-Israeli War of 1973. These 
‘surface-to-sucface, surface-to-air, 
and air-to-surface weapons, guided 
by radar, infrared, laser, and televi- 
‘sion devices. are highly accurate 
and lethal and are relatively in- 
expensive. Their effect on any fu- 
‘ture war is likely to be dramatic. 
= The United States and Soviet tac- 
icians have made a number of ad- 


jJustments to meet the advent of 
RPMs. These have been dictated by 
the individual military postures of 
the two superpowers. Soviet doc- 
trine, according to military writings 
at the senior military academies, ap- 
pears to have embraced the concept 
of an all-out offensive. one combin- 
ing the early use of tactical nuclear 
weapons—heavy atomic shellfire— 
with an enormous tank onslaught 
by vehicles equipped to fight on a 
nuclear battlefield. The Soviet staff 
assumption is that their tanks would 
be able to take acceptable losses 
from RPMs under these conditions 
and still break through into rear 
areas. 

The molders of American tactical 
doctrine see the RPMs working in 
intimate cooperation with tanks, ar- 
tillery, and sophisticated anti-tank 
aircraft like the M-10. These weap- 
ons would all be in the RPM field 
and would be directed both from 
small groups in the forward areas 
and from deep in the battle zone. 
The intention would be to reduce the 
depth and the speed of the initial 
Soviet armored offensive. 

This defensive combination, it. is 
held at American staff colleges, 
would check the Warsaw Pact forces 
before they ever got across the 
Rhine. While held in check, NATO 
forces in Europe could be mobilized, 
and a first wave of American rein- 
forcements could be flown across the 
Atlantic in time to affect the initial 
and decisive battle of the war. 

RPMs are the ideal weapons for 
forces which, like NATO’s in Eu- 
rope, face a defensive battle against 
an enemy superior in numbers. 
RPMs fired from the air or the 
ground, in conjunction with more 
accurate artillery and tank fire 
guided by laser, should be able to 
reduce the Soviet quantitative supe- 
riority in tanks (roughly 40,000 in 
the Warsaw Pact armored forces at 
present, compared to 10,000 for 
NATO). American tank production 
clearly will not even the balance. 
The Army hopes to begin producing 
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its new tanks at a rate of ten a 
month in 1979, increasing the figure 
to thirty a month in 1980. The So- 
viets are producing approximately 
100 tanks a month, including two 
new main battle tanks, 

The seesaw principle applies to 
RPMs as much as to fighter aircraft. 
The two superpowers are each spend- 
ing an estimated $550 million annual- 
ly on electronic warfare. Electronic 
warfare is waged to confuse or di- 
vert electronically controlled weap- 
ons, which means almost all RPMs, 
by interfering with an enemy’s use 
of the electromagnetic spectrum. 

The prospect is that by early in 
the next decade the United States 
will have drawn slightly ahead of 
the Soviet Union qualitatively in 
Strategic weapons, provided that the 
three main programs, Trident, th 
B-1, and the XM ICBM, are brought 
to completion. By that time the new 
RPMs, tanks, fighter and strike air- 
craft, and attack submarines. will 
have reduced but not overcome the 
present Russian lead in conventional 
arms. 

The military balance is a struc- 
ture of infinite complexity in a 
world in which war has always been 
either a near or present reality. Be- 
cause the military balance is so 
fluid, because the nature of weap- 
onry changes so rapidly, because vi- 
tal elements such as the combat 
ability of untried soldiers, sailors, | 
and airmen cannot be accurately 
measured, politicians deceive them- 
selves and the voters with claims of | 
American strength or weakness. = 

According to current trends, the - 
balance of weapons a decade from 
now should be such that a prudent 
Soviet high command would hesi- ~ 
tate to risk war in Europe or in any | 
area such as the Persian Gulf in 
which the strategic interests of the 
United States would. be endangered | 
or would be seen to be endangered. 
That balance is four or five years in 
the future. The new President of the. 
United States will have to live in a 
situation of high military risk. [£]. 











































































by Wallace E. Knight 


The crumblings of life are stories—tall 
tales and true ones, heroic and shaggy-dog 
ones. We don’t spin them the way we 
used to, complains the author, who offers 
the tales of Richard Clayton, balloonist; 
Lewis Wetzel, Indian killer; and Mother 
Jones, firebrand and seamstress. 


hen I go and look at people I seme- 
times wonder about the stories they 
know. Stories are so much of life, yet so 
few are told anymore. Not for forty years, for ex- 
ample, has anyone come to me with word of Abra- 
ham Whipple, commander of the frigate Provi- 
dence, which for ten consecutive nights in 1779 cap- 
tured a different British merchantman. Nobody has 
ever told me about the heroism of Grace Darling. al- 
though she is one of the loveliest people in my Book 
of Knowledge, 1912 edition. The only person Į know 
who tells Bevo Francis basketball stories is Paul 
Crabtree, whom I’ve not seen since 1958. 

Any of us can read about remarkabie peeple 
and events, of course, but that’s not enough; we 
should hear about them. We each should have a 
friend who arrives breathless, full of discovery, 
who sits forward in his chair and says, “Listen. m 
going to tell you how Bertrand du Guesclin be- 
came constable of France.” 

I believe there are many who have no stories. 
There may be scores of reasons or none for this 
condition; a good sociologist could explain it, as a 
good sociologist can explain anything because he 





isn’t expected to be right. It could result from the 


wearing of tight underclothing or being born in a _ 
hospital. It is too simplistic to relate the autumn of — 
storytelling to the springtime of television (a col- 
league once noted that the hills and valleys on a & 
chart detailing American carbon black production. 
in the 1950s matched almost exactly those on a | 
graph of London prostitution arrests for the same _ 
period), but there could be something to it. The — 
end of the era of heroes, defined by the swift — 
death of Audie Murphy, the feckless fading of — 
Douglas MacArthur, and Lindbergh’s gentlemanly: 
lingering, may also have had an effect. At any © 
rate, voices that once kept fables alive, polished . 
lore and. passed it on, made winter nights amusing 
and summer ones eerie, are now silent. , 

Yet good stories are so useful. Awareness of — 
them can illuminate whole sections and ranges of | 
thinking previously obscured; they untie ideas. For — 
example, when the editors of a projected new | 
magazine, now in publication, last year began pok- 
ing around for a name for it, they turned to the © 
lore of their radical orientation and found dis- 
tinctiveness and aptness handy. They call their: 
magazine Mother Jones. The choice sparkles, as _ 
you who read on shall see. : 

If you have no stories I herewith give you three e 
to use. 


n the windy Wednesday afternoon of April _ 

8, 1835, Richard Clayton set off from 
Cincinnati on a voyage into the abso- 

lutely unknown. : 
Cincinnati, already the Queen City of The West, _ 
was quite accustomed to serving as a point of de- 
parture for frontiersmen and families striking out 
overland for the fabled garden. plains of Indian 



















Illinois, and beyond. Its citizens had also watched 
for more than three decades an endless armada of 
rafts, keelboats, canoes, and steamers carry settlers 
on the swift Ohio toward those new, crude places, 
Memphis, Natchez, and St. Louis. 

But Richard Clayton was traveling east, not 
west. And he was going to fly. 

Clayton was an Englishman who recently had 
come to Cincinnati to work at his trade of watch- 
making. His dreams surpassed the meticulous ar- 
ranging of springs and toothed wheels, however; 
he was intent en becoming the first great American 
aeronaut. Indeed, he aspired to construct a mam- 
moth balloon that would carry more than twenty 
passengers all the way across the Atlantic in glid- 
ing, gentle comfort. 

First things first. Today he would test a smaller 
hot-air balloon, a bag ef 18,000 cubic feet made of 
~ silk and outfitted for a single skillful fearless man, 

himself. 

The fire was built. the balloon swelled and 
bobbed and tugged, a band played, and viewers, 
fifty cents a head, gawked cheerfully. At 5 P.M. 
‘Richard Clayton climbed into the basket of the 
Star of The West with a dog beneath his arm, sig- 
naled for moering lines to be freed, and rose wav- 
ing farewells like an explorer bound beyond the 
tars. Chill currents swept him northeast. As 
planned, he dropped the dog by parachute and 
“soon was lost to the city and soaring over hard- 
wood hills yet hardly touched by ax and scoop. 
The last familiar thing he saw as darkness took the 
earth was the river, winding and reflecting and far 
away. 

Next came a scratching, snapping bobble dance 
and Clayton found himself, in pure darkness, 
tossed violently as his basket and balloon settled 
precariously into a groaning tree. He cried out and 
received no answer. It was 2:30 a.m. and cold. 

Finally dawn. A horizon came and then, re- 
vealed unpredictably, branches close by, tree pat- 
terns far off, the earth, fabric lax and billowed, 
and at last a scene both awesome and common- 
place. Clayten was teetering nearly at the top of a 
large oak; it stood on the highest part of a 
rounded projection—Stinson’s Knob—capping a 
mountain that rose above all others so far as he 
could see. 

Richard Clayton was atop Keeney’s Mountain, 
3945 feet high, in Monroe County, Virginia—now 
Summers County, West Virginia—having flown, per 
later claim, 350 miles in nine and a half hours (the 
beeline distarce is approximately 260 miles} and 
having misse. by perhaps six feet an opportunity 
to sail on est toward Roanoke and Lynchburg 


























































and Richmond God only knows how long. He 
threw down a rope, tested carefully, and lowered 
himself from air to earth. 

The events of the next two days were just about 
what one should expect. Shivering, Clayton set off 
looking for friendly faces and helpful hands. Past a 
chalybeaie outpouring called Mossy Spring he 
found a dim path through the woods; he followed 
it two miles to the cabin of Samuel and James 
Gill, where he was greeted warmly. The Gills sent 
Clayton to the nearby home of Joseph Graham, 
and together they searched for and before dark 
found the entangled balloon. On Friday Clayton 
and the Gills and Graham. and his sons John and 
James fetched the collapsed air bag and Clayton 
hired Hiram Graham to take it to Charleston, the 
closest convenient point from which water trans- 
portation to Cincinnati could be arranged. 

Saturday: it was Militia Day. The Virginia mi- 
litiamen of the area trained twice annually, in 
April and October, and the assembly on this occa- 
sion was treated to the news of the aeronaut’s ar- 
rival; the men saw him, touched the lifeless bal- 
loon, and returned home with a tale each could 
tell a thousand times. 














Richard Clayton began his journey home or the 

same day, riding Hiram’s wagon down Lick Creek 
on the west side of Keeney’s Mountain, up Mill 
Creek and over Sewell Mountain, and finally along 
the James River and Kanawha Turnpike into the 
sunset. He never returned. Later in 1835 he carried 
airmail via the Star of The West from Cincinnati 
to Waverly, Ohio, a first generally forgotten, as he 
is. 
On July 20, 1969, Neil A. Armstrong and Edwin 
E. Aldrin, Jr., stepped down into fine, sandy par- 
ticles flooring the southwestern portion of the Sea 
of Tranquillity, in peace, and for all mankind. 
They left behind, after a visit of nearly nine hcurs, 
a flag and seismometer and a laser reflector and 
footprints and some junk. 

Behind Richard Clayton, only a few broken 
branches and a small legend remained. But it was 
enough to bring about the naming, in his honor, of 
the community that years later grew near Keeney’s 
Mountain. For a time Clayton even had a post of- 
fice. Now the place is somewhat less known than 
previously, the automobile and the economy hav- 
ing sparsed the back hills, but it’s still Clayton and 
always will be. And, by God, nobody’s yet named 
a town for Neil Armstrong. 


ow meet Lewis Wetzel. 

There was a time, according to cld, 
odd chroniclers, when Lewis Wetzel was 
one of the most renowned men on the western 
frontier. I am sure that this is true. For more than 
a quarter of a century he lived in that strange, 
shadowed, violent netherland adjoining the sun- 
niest of meadows and rich cornfield bottoms, the 
stalking place in which the domination of a conti- 
nent was decided. 

Wetzel was born probably in 1763, the year of 
young George III’s great proclamation that orga- 
nized the royal provinces of Quebec, East Florida, 
and West Florida, and, most pertinently, forbade 
forever the settlement of the enticing lands west of 
the Allegheny ridges. As a child he came into this 
interdicted tramontane, however; his father, John 
Wetzel, settled in 1772 on Wheeling Creek just 
fourteen miles from the Ohio River in the north- 
ernmost reach of Virginia. The family included 
Lewis and his four brothers and two sisters. The 
king’s proclamation was paper, and John Weitzel 
wanted land. 

Taking and holding land then and there was no 
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_ horn into his palm, neither too little nor too mug! 


easy task, however, for the Wetzels and their scat- 
tering of neighbors faced fierce and outraged In- 
dians—the Shawnees, backed by Miamis, Wyan- 
dots, and smaller tribes that included the 
formidable Mingoes. There were skirmishes in ev- 
ery season. 

Who cares that in 1777 January brought victory 
for General Washington at Princeton and Decem- 
ber meant retirement to Valley Forge; that Sara- 
toga was won and Philadelphia lost? Those were 
matters for the East. On the frontier a Shawnee 
band killed John Wetzel near Wheeling, and cap- 
tured Lewis, fourteen, and one of his brothers. The 
boys—Lewis suffering from a painful chest wound— 
managed to escape two nights later, and were 
making their way home when Lewis dramatically _ 
turned away from the life of an ordinary man. . 

“Raising his clenched fist, he cried: ‘I swear to 
kill every Indian that crosses my path, so long as- 
God lets me live. ” (So reported R. C. V. Meyers 
in Wetzel, The Scout.) 

“The ladd his heade burnt like fire, and his eyes ` 
they burnt too.” (The statement of a neighbor, _ 
“Old Eberly.”) oe 

Lewis Wetzel, feverish or inspired simply by- 
hate, thereupon became the most relentless mur- ` 
derer of the Ohio border, a psychopath who, until 
his death in Mississippi in 1808, killed or tried to 
kill every male Indian he met. 

There are so many stories about the things he 
did. No one knows the absolute truth of them, yet 
it is only realistic to believe much. He killed with 
delight and cunning and abandon. He killed until 
invocation of his name alone could drive enemies 
back toward the heart of the forest. He killed in 
times of war and peace. He killed until white men — 
arrested and imprisoned him for slaying Indians, 
and then he escaped and killed some more. He 
killed doddering old Indians and any brave young 
man who'd fight. oe 

If his only skill had been murder and his greate 
est burden madness, raven-haired Lewis Wetzel _ 


would hardly be remarkable; there were many _ 


madmen on the frontier. But Wetzel was otherwise 
set apart. He had a skill perhaps unmatched in all 
history. It gave him a capacity for warring that 


was as efficient as that of early Mamelukes in 


Egypt or the little horsemen of the Golden Horde. _ 
Lewis Wetzel could load a long rifle while running _ 
at full speed. o 

Think what that means: Wetzel, a strong, swift - 
young man with great endurance, while running _ 


carefully, watching before and around, could clean: 


the tube of his heavy rifle, pour powder from a 












take a ball, patch it with a greased linen square, 

and send the charge home with a hickory rod, 

cock, aim, fire, and run on. He was no less than an 

agile archer facing pikemen. 

-o This is what happened one summer day in 1782, 
en Lewis Weizel was eighteen. 

He was with a man named Mills, traveling 

uietly through the forest a few miles from Wheel- 

g going to Indian Spring to get a horse Mills 
had left there a few days earlier. The two were 
“wary; on the preceding might Wetzel had killed an 
‘Indian brave, aad the frontier was in general tur- 
moil. This was the summer 
in which a British captain, 

William Caldwell, along 
with Alexander McKee 
and Chief Joseph Brant 
and fifty redcoats and a 
thousand Indians, had 
threatened Wheeling and 

d been diverted only by 

k—good for the settlers 
of the Upper Ohio, bad 
for Kentuckians—to a 
bloody assault on Bryart’s 
Station, near Lexington. 

~Watchfully they forged 
on. They reached Indian 
Spring, looked beneath 
overhanging trees, and saw 
“tethered there Mills’s 
horse. ‘Treachery! Be- 
ware!” whispered Wetzel. 

Mills ignored him and 

rushed forward. Rifle fire; ambush; “he is pierced 
by a dozen bullets.” Seeing him fall and lie still, 
Wetzel abruptly turned and ran. 

“From out of the surrounding underbrush came 
four Indians, cenfident and intent, lithe racers ea- 
ger to capture and kill. They carried only knives 
-and tomahawks; their rifles, fired, temporarily were 
useless. 

Wetzel’s pace was swift, but by the time he had 
run a half-mile one of the four had drawn almost 
close enough to throw his tomahawk. Almost—and 
then close enough; Wetzel stopped, spun around, 
and shot him dead. 

The others never hesitated. For a fraction of a 
second Lewis Wetzel faced them, then again he 
ran off, his moccasins lightly turning the grass, his 
pace undiminished. As he ran his hands moved 
_ purposefully. He was tending his rifle. 

The second of the Indians, after another half- 
ile, finally had come so close to the squat, mus- 
that he could almost touch his 


Crumblings 


heels. He was nearly ready to leap and grapple, to 
hack at him; and then Wetzel turned once more. 
This time a misjudgment: as Wetzel brought 
around the rifle barrel the Indian seized it and 
pulled. The two wrestled. The other braves ap- 
proached. At last, as they arrived, Lewis Wetzel 
was able to jerk his rifle free, jam the muzzle 
against the neck of his adversary, and pull the trig- 
ger. The others halted, aghast at the impossible; 
the rifle had fired and their companion was falling, 
bloodily lifeless. 

One is quoted. Whether he spoke in the 


Shawnee tongue or in English is not recorded. 
“The long-knife is a devil!” 

For the third time Lewis Wetzel sped away, and 
he had gained a 200-yard lead before the shaken 
pair behind him realized and renewed their pursuit. 

But Wetzel seemed to be weakening. As he 
slowed, the two, encouraged, hardly noticed that 
the white man’s arms and hands were again mov- 
ing through the precise processes of reloading. By 
now the Indians were slowing too. Pursuit became 
a staggering walk. “If you halt now, we will not 
kill you,” one called out hopefully. Wetzel lurched 
on. At the edge of the forest, nearing a meadow, 
one finally hurled his tomahawk. It missed Wetzel 
by inches and cut viciously into a tree. 

They were nearly exhausted. Wetzel reeled, 
paused, then ran a few steps. One pursuer ap- 
proached, sure at last of victory. But Lewis Wetzel 
turned around in the clearing he had reached and 
with great deliberateness fired a lead ball and 
wounded him mortally. 











And then the last of the Indians ran away. “His 
gun is always loaded!” the brave cried out despair- 
ingly, and Lewis Wetzel grimly set out after him. 
He chased him, but he didn’t get him. He was too 
tired. He plodded back and took three scalps. pop- 
ping them loose from the skulls of his enemies 
with weary satisfaction, and he went back to 
Wheeling. 

Fever killed him at the age of forty-five. He was 


buried near Natchez, where he had been visiting, - 


but in 1942 some romantics dug up his bones and 
reinterred them in a country cemetery im the hills 
a few miles from Moundsville that’s now a tangle 
of honeysuckle and briars. It’s called McCreary’s 
Cemetery and it’s hard to find. 


ames, names, names—it seems impossible 

that behind each is a person or thing or 
place. There are so many; they pose 
such variety and mystery; they spawn and spend 
and gray and fade and are so easily lost. Ye: they 
are what we are, real. 

Let’s start with a name you probably have heard 
before: Devil Anse Hatfield. He, the implacable 
leader of a grim mountain clan, has nothing to do 
with this story except to introduce his surprising 
nephew, Henry Drury Hatfield, a brave gentleman 
who at thirty-seven was inaugurated governor of 
West Virginia. 

Henry was no rustic feudist. He was a skilled 
physician who delighted in politics, served as 
United States senator through the Depression 
years, and is remembered for the great usefulness 
of his long life. 

Shortly before dawn on March 5, 1913, the day 
after his inauguration as governor, Henry Hazfield, 
alone, took his black medical bag and went eff by 
train to visit a tent camp of miners who had been 
on strike in the Kanawha coalfields for nearly a 
year. The action was a rash one; Hatfield had been 
warned by aides that he could be killed, for the 
strike had been cruel with much bloodshed. Mar- 
tial law had been in effect, off and on, since the 
previous September. The upper Kanawha Valley, 
only twenty-five miles from the West Virginia capi- 
tal, was at war. 

After one stop and a talk with a group of min- 
ers, Hatfield proceeded to the sedate commumty of 
Pratt, which is situated where Paint Creek flows 
into the Great Kanawha River. There. not far from 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad station, he sawa sol- 
dier on guard in front of a small riverside eabin. 

“I told the soldier who I was,” he said later. 
“and inquired what responsibility he had there. He 





told me Mother Jones was being guarded in this 
little shack and when I entered I found her lying 
on a straw tick on the floor, carrying a temperature 
of 104, very rapid respiration, and a constant 
cough. She had pneumonia.” 

Mother Jones. You have never known the like of 
her. There has never been another with the quali- 
ties she had and I don’t think there ever will be. 
She was a living nonesuch whose existence was 
wide cause for awful fear and exultation. She was 
a saintly, foul-mouthed, fearless. equivocating, 
near-ascetic revolutionary who was termed “the 
most dangerous woman in America” that very 
year, 1913, when she was flat on her back, under 
military arrest, and nearing her eighty-third birth- 
day. et 
The charges against Mother Jones are. unclear. 
She had been seized and taken into military cus- 
tody in Charleston on February 12 while on her — 
way to thrust petitions under the governor’s nose 
and generally raise hell. Conspiracy to murder was 
listed against her name by the military commission — 
based at Pratt, and mentioned as other possible of- E 
fenses were stealing a machine gun and attempting 
to blow up a train. Once in custody, however, sheo 
simply was held; days rolled by and nothing hap= 
pened and she got sick. . , 

When he found Mother Jones, Hatfield immedi- 
ately rushed her off for medical treatment in 
Charleston—yet a few days later, weak but recov- 
ering, she was back at Pratt. This time she was 
permitted to stay in a private home, though still 
under careful observation. On her eighty-third 
birthday she wrote to an old friend: 

“I have been here 11 weeks, tried by a military _ 
drum-head court, kidnapped on the streets of, 
Charleston and brought in to the martial law zone _ 
and handed over to the military and I have been | 
held here with 11 others for 11 weeks and don’t | 
know what for. No sentence ... And... no 
where in the country could you find more brutality _ 
than you do here. Men have been shot down in 
cold blood. The children have been starved to 
death, some of them.” a 

After eighty-five days of what was termed deten- 
tion—not arrest-Mother Jones was released by _ 
Governor Hatfield. Without public comment the _ 
governor also disapproved a pending twenty-year 
prison term which had been given her by the mili- _ 
tary tribunal. . 

Note this, however, for the sake of perspective: _ 
this was an incident, nothing more. in the life of 
Mary Harris Jones. Within two weeks after her re- 
lease she had gone on to Washington to call for an 
investigation of the strike, had harangued union 
















































workers in an appearance at Pittsburgh, and had 
spoken at Carnegie Hall in New York to an 
aroused and cheering throng, sharing the platform 
with Big Bill Haywood and radical editors Max 
astman and Joshua Wanhope. 
She would zo back to West Virginia later—al- 
ost a decade later, in fact, when armies of miners 
nd company guards were to maneuver and clash 
and kill in the mountains as General Billy Mitch- 
ell’s Air Service bombers swooped futilely over- 
head. Her career was far from over. 
> Mary Harris. Born May 1, 1830, near Cork, Ire- 
land. Reared in Canada, an American citizen by 
virtue of her father’s naturalization. Normal school 
graduate at seventeen, and a skilled seamstress. A 
private tutor m New England, then teacher in a 
Michigan convent school. A Chicago dressmaker 
` briefly, then again a teacher, this time in Memphis. 
In 1861 met and married George Jones, an iron- 
worker, a union man. 
An ordinary life was hers until she was thirty- 
seven; then came personal tragedy. In the fall of 
1867 a yellow fever epidemic plagued Memphis; 
more than 2CO0 people died. Among them were 
George Jones, his son, and three daughters. Mary 
alone survived 

She moved sack to Chicago, established a dress- 
making shop on Washington Street, and appar- 
ently was supporting herself capably. The great 
Chicago fire of 1871 destroyed every possession. 

_ She went tc work again, traveled to San Fran- 
cisco, possibly even to Europe—ah, but she loved 
to travel—and somehow during the early 1870s 
started attend:ng meetings of the Knights of La- 
bor. Perhaps t was because George had been so 
strong for urionizing; perhaps it was for con- 
solation or companionship or hope. For whatever 
reason she went, a small, neat, middle-aged widow, 
and at the meetings she began to speak. She said 
what she thought. And she thought that a hell of a 
“jot about the United States and the world needed 
changing fast. 

` The men she talked to began calling her Mother 
Jones. So, later, did their sons and grandsons, and 
that’s the way she has entered history, what little 
there is written down to memorialize her. 

And, of coarse, that’s what was found by the 
editorial board seeking a name for the monthly 
magazine introduced this year by the Foundation 
for National Progress. “Mother Jones was a tough 
political radical with a sense of zest and real en- 
thusiasm,” explained Adam Hochschild, one of the 
editors. “We feel the name’s just right for the 
‘magazine. Sh2’s the perfect figure for us to be 
identified with.” 




































































The Knights of Labor were conservative union- 
ists, preferring debate and education to con- 
frontation. Most of them were appalled by the 
Haymarket Massacre of 1886 and the bitter events. 
surrounding it. Mother Jones, caught up in those 
fearful days in Chicago, was radicalized by them. 
“The workers’ cry for justice was drowned in the 
shriek for revenge,” she wrote later of the Hay- 
market bombing. The rest of her life she spent 
seeking that justice, demanding it, howling and 
threatening and bluffing and intimidating to get it. 

And the rest of her life was so long! Born the 
year William IV, Victoria’s uncle, became 
England’s king, and while Andy Jackson was just 
getting settled in Washington. she lived on until 
the bleak autumn of 1930. She lived more than a 
century, and on her hundredth birthday, while 
newsreel cameras rolled, she urged workers to stick 
together and denounced Prohibition as the nation’s 
worst affliction. No suffragette, she also noted 
scornfully on the occasion that women didn’t need 
legal sanctions in order to accomplish their goals. 

Mother Jones was known by her black shawl 
and long black dress with neat white fluff at the 
collar, her piercing blue eyes, her genuinely sweet 
face, and by the swiftness with which she re- 


sponded to. calls for suppor at times of labor 
strife. Most, however, she was known for the way 
she spoke and the awful things she said. She had a 
pleasant voice that carried well; when she became 
excited it dropped in pitch instead of becoming 
shrill. She was imaginatively, powerfully, classically 
eloquent. She was “the Chicago virago,” a shame- 
less inciter and fearless adversary. “Get your guns, 
you cowardly sons of bitches,” she told miners 
wearying of a strike. She organized and led work- 
ers in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Colorado, Mex- 
ico. “It’s an honor to go to jail when vour cause is 
just,” she told Chicago waist- and dressmakers. “I 
am not afraid of the press or the militiz. I would 
aoe God Almighty if He didn’t play square with 
” she once wrote. 

a Ge the names, the names: Eugene Debs, Sam- 
uel Gompers, Terence Powderly; John Mitchell 
and John L. Lewis (she became scornful of both of 
those UMW leaders; hated their guts, in fact); 
Theodore Roosevelt (against whom in 1903 she led 
a silly “army” of workers that threatened to oc- 
cupy Sagamore Hill); William Haywood; Pancho 
Villa (Mexico was a favorite place for her); John 
D. Rockefeller (she hated him, but eventually 
made peace with John, Jr.); Tom Mooney (he who 
was jailed so long for the San Francisco parade ex- 
plosion deaths); Carl Sandburg (an admirer); Wil- 
liam Borah (she leaned right late in life); William 
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Howard Taft; William Green; Jo Davidson (who 
cast a bust of her); Abraham Lincoln (to whom 
she referred in 1914 in defending the violence of 
one of her orations: “That is not half as radical as 
‘Lincoln. I have heard him make a great deal more 
radical speeches”). . 

Mother Jones was by no means a great labor 
leader. She did not delineate new philosophies’ or 
bring about lasting change. Indeed, she was fre- 
quently an embarrassment to responsible unionists 
and had to be hustled away so that reasonable de- 
cisions could be reached. She was, however, and 
undeniably, a magnificent firebrand whose life 
graces the ages. 

No one ever called out louder and jigs in be- 
half of the oppressed: i 

Her favorite writers were Voltaire, Victor Hugo, - 
and Thomas Paine. Her brother, William, became 
dean of the Archdiocese of Toronto and was the 
author of many books; none of his writings men- 
tioned her and none of hers him. She is buried in 
the Miners Cemetery in. Mount Olive, Illinois, 
where the martyrs of the 1898 Virden massacre 
also lie. Memorize what she once proclaimed, as 
quoted the year she died: “The Lord loves a cheer- i 
ful giver but is dead sore on hogs.” ik 





Stories are simply the crumblings of life, avery: 
where underfoot. Yet so few are told anymore. O 


You are not beautiful, exactly. 

You are beautiful, inexactly. 

You let a weed grow by the mulberry 
and a mulberry grow by the house. 
So close, in the personal quiet 

of a windy night, it brushes the wall 





and sweeps away the day till we sleep. 


A child said it, and it seemed true: 
“Things that are lost are all equal.” 

But it isn’t true. If I lost you, 

the air wouldn’t move, nor the tree grow. 


Someone would pull the weed, my flower. 
The quiet woulcn’t be yours. If I lost you, 
Pd have to ask the grass to let me sleep. 


by Marvin Bell 
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At thirty-seven, Francis Ford Coppola is 
Hollywood’s hottest producer/director. His 
Godfather films were commercial and 
artistic triumphs, The Conversation and 
American Graffiti both widely admired by 
serious film critics. Coppola’s latest 
venture, hampered by weather and star 
problems, may prove financially to be just 
what its title promises, Apocalypse Now. 





t dusk in San Francisco, a bearded man with 

a toothy smile is kneeling on the sidewalk, 

his hands clasped above his head, praying 

to a glass skyscraper: “Please don’t let me be a 
failure. I want to make money for you on this 
movie.” He lowers his head dramatically to his 
chest. “I feel so awful. Maybe I should forget it 
and make a low-budget picture, something warm. 
Why are my films so cold?” Francis Ford Coppola 
looks over his shoulder at me. I am impressed. But 
Coppola doesn’t attract any attention from passers- 
by here in North Beach, where men with shaved 
heads preach Zen in front of coed massage parlors. 

He is praying to the Transamerica Corporation— 
the conglomerate that owns United Artists—with 
which he has just verbally closed a $10 million 
deal, selling them the North American distribution 
rights to his new film, Apocalypse Now, about the 
United States’ involvement in Vietnam. A few 
months earlier, he had tentatively sold foreign dis- 
tribution rights to the unmade film to several Eu- 
ropean distributors. 

“IT just may have clinched the deal of my life- 
time. We could have”—and his voice lowers with 
respect at the mention of so much money—“some 
$20 million to play with. I'll still control my whole 
movie, If it goes like Godfather, it could mean 10 
to 15 million dollars for us. Those United Artist guys 
were toasting me and eating pasta. I should feel 
like a big success. No director ever did this before. | 
But I’m so dead I want to hire a director to go` 
shoot the movie. My wife tells me I put myself in 
these tight spots to justify my anxiety.” 

Behind the thick round glasses, the dark, child- 
like eyes look terrified. Then, still kneeling, he 
raises his fist at the glass skyscraper and laughs a 
theater villain’s laugh. He shouts, “I will do good 
with this picture. Someday I won’t just own this,” 
and he points behind him to his wedding-cake Vi 











orian office building, “but FH own you too.” He is 
now waving his fist. “You guys won’t own a piece 
_of my picture, TH own you instead.” 

At thirty-seven, Francis Ford Coppola is Holly- 

ood’s hottest filmmaker, largely because of the 
triumphs of his epic Godfather films, parts I and IL. 
The more offbeat. lower-budget films that he has 
both written and directed, such as The Rain People 
and The Conversation, have been chewed over re- 
‘spectfully by the critics, but he has yet to write 
and direct the art film that would establish him as 
a major auteur-director. Vincent Canby of the New 
York Times says, “What he does best is the abso- 
Jutely straightforward genre movie, with terrific 
craft. When he tries these more intellectual weighty 
films, he falls apart.” Pauline Kael of The New 

Yorker is more enthusiastic, comparing Coppola's 
Godfathers to the works of Jean Renoir and Dick- 
ens. Of Godfather I she writes, “If ever there was a 
great example of how the best popular movies 
come out of a merger of commerce and art, ‘The 
Godfather’ is it.” 

Coppola has also useé his money and power to 
become San Francisco’s most overworked mogul, 
with about $10 million in local real estate bought 

th the profits from his production of American 

affiti and the two Godfathers. He poured some 
arter of a million dollars into San Francisco’s 

City Magazine before he closed it last winter, Cop- 

la also owns an FM radio station, the Little Fox 
Theater, several buildings filled with filmmaking 
equipment, a vineyard, an airplane, and a man- 
sion. 

_The artist-mogul’s trophies include five Academy 
Awards: for writing the screenplay of Patton with 
Edmund North, for adapting the screenplays of 
both Godfathers with Mario Puzo, and for directing 
-and producing Godfather JJ. He was nominated for 
Oscars for producing American Graffiti and for 
‘writing and producing The Conversation. He has 
been honored by the Directors’ Guild for both 
Godfathers and by film festivals all over the world: 
the Cannes Festival gave him their Golden Palm 
for The Conversation. “He is the most decorated 
member of our unit,” wisecracks director-writer 
John Milius, a former protégé who wrote the origi- 
nal screenplay of Apocaiypse Now. “When Francis 

alks into a room, you hear and see nothing but 
clanking, shining Oscars.” 

Coppola’s ambitious movie industry friends are 
openly ambivalent about and competitive with 
him. His promises often seem a puzzlement. Quix- 
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otic in his generosity, like the Don in The Godfa- 
ther, he seems to want to help other writers and 
directors make movies so as to earn their loyalty 
and gratitude. But as George Lucas, who directed 
American Graffiti, once said, “Whatever Francis 
does for you always winds up benefiting Francis 
the most.” Says one writer who asked not to be 
named, “No matter how mad I get at him, no 
matter how many times he’s sweet-talked me to get 
things his way, he can always con me again. Some- 
times I believe he’s. warm and wonderful. Other 
times I think he’s a shit. He’s a warm, wonderful 
shit.” 


arroll Ballard, a talented filmmaker who has 

made award-winning children’s films, was 

Coppola’s main rival at film school. Today 
he lives outside San Francisco in a house borrowed 
from Francis, writing and rewriting the script of 
The Black Stallion, a film that Coppola had prom- 
ised to bankroll. Coppola has not picked up the 
option on the script this year, but he assures Bal- 
lard eloquently and passionately that the movie — 
will be made once the script is up to par. Some 
sour Coppola-watchers think The Black Stallion 
will never be made, that Coppola keeps Ballard 
around in San Francisco at least in part to keep an 
eye on his old competitor and make sure that Bal- 
lard doesn’t surpass him. Ballard disagrees. “Sure I 
worry, what if Francis changes his mind. But the 
way I figure it, this is my last shot at making a 
feature. And I think that Francis is a person of 
good will.” 

Coppola may not make The Black Stallion for a 
while because of his current financial and produc- 
tion problems with Apocalypse Now. His plans for 
this big-budget movie have been changing for the 
past year and a half. The movie was supposed to 
be the cornerstone of Coppola Company, his own 
studio outside Hollywood. Coppola’s obsession is to 
become an independent filmmaker on a grand 
scale. First he had planned to distribute the movie 
himself in this country through Cinema-5, a small, 
arty distribution company in which he owns shares. 
Then he decided to sell domestic distribution rights: 
to United Artists and retain control of his film. He 
even made a murky deal with President Ferdinand 
Marcos of the Philippines, who Coppola hoped 
would authorize the bombing, by Philippine air 
force planes, of “Vietnamese” villages constructed 
by Coppola’s movie crews on one of the Philippine 
islands. 
Last spring Coppola’s money problems got _ 

worse. He had invested about a million dollars of . 












his own money in pre-production expenses of Apoc- 
alypse. By the terms of his contracts he couldn’t 
touch the millions he had raised from foreign dis- 
tributors until he had signed internationally known 
movie stars. But there is only a handful of such 
people, and none of them wanted to work in the 
jungle for six months. They are also expensive. 
Steve McQueen turned down a record $3 million 
offer because he didn’t want to be away from his 
family for so long, and because he had heard that 
Coppola was getting $3 million as director. Then 
Marlon Brando declined. James Caan demanded 
$2 million. Al Pacino sighed and said no. “You 
know ld just be miserable in the jungle,” he told 
Coppola. And Robert Redford told ham he had 
promised his family that he wouldn’t work for a 
while. 

So Coppola pitched yet another deal to United 
Artists, asking them to buy his entire picture and 
bail him out. No movie stars meant no inter- 
national distribution money. Then Coppola had 
another idea. “Who needs stars?” To his art direc- 
tor, who was telephoning in a progress report from 
the Philippines, he shouted cheerfully, “Don’t be 
depressed. I’ll make this film. Pll cast a lot of un- 
knowns, young Al Pacinos, and sign them on with 
me as a repertory company, a studio in San Fran- 
cisco. They'll take acting classes and do theater too 
for five years. We’ll use them to build a talent 
pool. The studios don’t encourage or build talent. 
Anyway, itll be a better movie. The war was 
fought by children. Redford and McQueen are too 
old.” A few weeks later, Francis bought a full-page 
ad in Variety to announce his cast. Brando (who 
had had a change of heart) was the only star. 
Other actors included Harvey Keitel of Mean 
Streets and Robert Duvall of Godfather. 

Disasters plagued Apocalypse in the Philippines. 
First Coppola learned that Brando would not ap- 
pear for his scenes until the fall. When Harvey 
Keitel objected to the delays in shooting caused by 
Brando’s schedule, Coppola fired him. A shaken 
Keitel, wearing a military crewcut and a tropical 
suntan, said he had feared that his long-term con- 
tract with Coppola—also now severed—would have 
made him too dependent on Coppola’s whim in 
coming years. The film was shut down a second 
time in early June when a typhoon destroyed most 
of the Vietnamese sets that Coppola’s crews had 
constructed. Part of the crew was stranded for 
three days during the raging storm. Then Ccppola 
and Fred Roos sent the cast home while they 
stayed on to supervise the reconstruction of the 
sets. Variety reported that Francis, perhaps taking 
his cue from a Hollywood disaster film. had kept 








his cameras rolling during the start of the typhoon. 
because he wanted footage of a storm sequence. l 


pocalypse Now is the story of an army oficer“: 
who is assigned to go up a river in Viet- 
nam and “terminate with extreme. prej- 
udice”—kill—a squadron of Americans who have- 
been isolated in the jungle and are shooting at 
American planes. It is based in part on thêmes- 
from “The Heart of Darkness” by Joseph Conrad. 
John Milius wrote the screenplay in 1967 for an- 
other of Francis’ movie companies, the ill-fated- 
American Zoetrope (named after a nineteenth- 
century optical toy). Originally George Lucas. 
had planned to direct on a low budget, in 16-milli- 
meter, to make the picture look like the evening: 
news. : 
At lunchtime Francis Ford Coppola is thumbing © 
through an Army textbook on ballistics behind the 
sixteen-foot desk in his oak-paneled office above 
San Francisco’s bay and rooftops. His curved desk- 
contains a microfiche machine, a stereo set, a tape ` 
recorder, and an original Edison phonograph. He — 
makes the sounds of bullets by whistling throug 
his teeth. He has been at his typewriter since 6 
A.M. rewriting the script of Apocalypse, adding 
Conrad’s theme of a man journeying into the 
jungle and into the more savage parts of himself. 
In a corner directly under the round green cupola 
atop the building sits Fred Roos, once one of Hol- 
lywood’s best casting directors and more recently 
the producer of Godfather II and Apocalypse. He is - 
reading Francis’ latest version of the script. Francis _ 
writes scripts over and over, roughing in some sec- _ 
tions and polishing others. “Read,” he commands — 
his producer, “you're supposed to be reading” = 
Fred stands up, twisting the script into a cone, . 
“Francis, Pm having a hard time following. it.” 
Coppola grabs the script from his hands and 
smooths it out on his desk. “These last five pages — 
are crucial.” He’s talking fast, selling the script tọ 
hide his upset. “The jungle will look psychedelic, © 
fluorescent blues, yellows, and greens. I mean the | 
war is essentially a Los Angeles export, like acid _ 
rock. Like in ‘Heart of Darkness,’ Kurtz has gone _ 
savage, but there’s this greatness in him. We are 
all as much products of this primitive earth asa 
tree or a native whooping around. The nonior thar! 
Kurtz talks about is never resolved. As Willard | 
goes deeper into the jungle, he realizes that the 
civilization that has sent him is more savage in _ 
ways than the jungle. I mean, we created that war.” 
At this point Dennis Jacobs, a classmate of Coi 
pola’s from film-school days, bursts into the offic 


















‘He is a brilliant eccentric who quotes Nietzsche 
_and lives with a trunkfu! of original screenplays in 
a men-only hotel on the block between Coppola’s 
fice and his City Magazine, theater, and film stu- 
complex. He is only a little more unkempt- 
ing than Francis. Jacobs offers Coppola a psy- 
chiatrist’s book about fighting in Vietnam. “It has 
some great dialogue you can steal,” he sputters. 
Coppola takes the book and hands Jacobs a script. 
“You read the ending,” he tells Jacobs. He twirls a 
page into his typewriter. “Tonight I write all night 
. E got problems. I'm too good at adapting 
other people’s scripts. Better than writing my own. 
don’t want to be known as an adapter of other 
_people’s work.” 
Coppola’s personal power includes his ability to 
sell himself and to speak directly and disarmingly. 
“I was the first film-school graduate to make mov- 
_ies,” he says. “I am a very successful amateur. I 
know more about every aspect of filmmaking, from 
photography to music—including writing and act- 
ing—than any other filmmaker in the world, and 
that’s not a boast. Of course I still have to write 
my best film.” 
Coppola gracefully forgets to mention one of his 
strongest suits in an industry in which artists need 
to be businessmen to launch their products, to 
fight for budgets, stars, and locations. Francis Cop- 
pola is a master salesman who can usually induce 
nybody to do nearly anything. In order to per- 
-suade Robert Evans to hire Marlon Brando for 
‘The Godfather (Evans had said he would rather 
quit as Paramount’s chief executive than hire 
< Brando), Francis “came on like stereo, singing, 
‘dancing, reciting lines, jumping around the room. 
¿We were ‘all speechless,” Coppola’s producer Al 
Ruddy recalls. By the time Coppola had finished 
shooting The Gedfather, despite weekly attempts to 
fire him, he had succeeded in raising his studio 
budget from $2.5 million to $6 million. 


fter lunch, Francis’ wife, Eleanor Neil Cop- 
pola, a graphic artist, comes to the office 
with Francis’ parents, Carmine and Italia 
Coppola. Italia Coppola is a vivacious woman with 
a black pageboy haircut. She describes her father. 
“Francesco Pennino,” she spells the name out with 
a sharp eye on my pencil and notebook. “He’s 
Francie’s grandfather. My mother’s father didn’t 
want her to marry a musician. He was sure she’d 
“starve. So,” and Mrs. Coppola glares trium- 
phantly, “he became one of the biggest musicians 
n all of Italy.” 
Francis is playing The Ride of the Valkyrie for his 


Francis Ford Coppola 


father. He is planning to have a war-loving officer in 
Apocalypse Now broadcast this Wagner piece to 
scare the enemy while his helicopters charge into 
battle. “Dad, you like it? IVl] make movie history.” 
Carmine doesn’t like the orchestra, but he begins 
to tell about Ais career as a flutist, about his audi- 
tion with the great Toscanini. 

Mrs. Coppola is speaking of her mother and fa- 
ther. “If only they could be alive to see all this,” 
she gestures around the room. “All what?” I ask, a 
little confused. “All this success.” She manages a 
stage whisper above the blaring Wagner. “I have a 
letter he wrote me when he was nine.” She nods at 
Francis, who is leading a trumpet finale. “ ‘Dear 
Mommy, I want to be rich and famous. I’m so dis- 
couraged. I don’t think it will come true.’ ” 


rancis Ford Coppola was born April 7, 1939, in 

Detroit. The fi nily moved thirty times after 

that because of Carmine Coppola’s career 
problems, When Carmine received the Academy 
Award for writing some of the music in Godfather IT, 
Francis won a major victory. Not only had he reversed 
his family’s fortunes with his own success, but he’d 
forced the world to recognize his father. “After Pd 
spent a lifetime with a frustrated and often unem- 


ployed man who hated anybody who was success- : 


ful, to see him get an Oscar, it added twenty years 
to his lifetime.” i 

As a child Francis Coppola was often isolated: 
and sickly. At nine he was bedridden for a- year 
with polio. He says his legs are short as a result. 
He made up puppet shows to entertain other kids, 
and he adored his older brother, August, now a 
professor of comparative literature, whom Francis 
always saw as handsomer and smarter. 

At Hofstra on a drama- scholarship, Coppola 
merged the drama club with the film society, con- 
trolled a $30,000-a-year budget, and instituted the 
practice of a student (himself) directing plays. 
Then at UCLA film school, where he studied from 
1960 to 1962, Coppola became the first student to 
win a writing award for a filmscript. 

After film school, Coppola was hired by Roger 
Corman to do an English translation of a Russian 
space picture. Later, as Corman’s assistant on loca- 
tion in Europe, Coppola persuaded Corman to let 
him direct a “two-week cheapie,” a horror script 
entitled Dementia /3 that called for some nudity, 
racy for those days. He hired Eleanor Neil as art 
director, and they were soon married. 

Then he bought a novel, Youre a Big Boy Nw 
by David Benedictus, and wrote a script based on- 
it to fulfill his contract with Seven Arts. When the 








time came to find a director for the film. the story 
of a teen-age boy looking for adventure in New 
York, Coppola volunteered for the job. “Why?” 
asked studio executives. “Because I own the book,” 
he replied, So at age twenty-seven, he persuaded a 
Hollywood studio to cough up nearly one million 
dollars for his hectic twenty-nine days of shooting. 
The movie, released in 1967, was hailed by Joseph 
Morgenstern of Newsweek as the best first movie 
made “since [Orson] Welles was a boy wonder or 
[Stanley] Kubrick a kid.” 

Coppola had called Geraldine Page. Rip Torn, 
and Julie Harris without introduction. persuaded 
them to work on the movie with him, and forced 
the budget up from $250,000 to one million dol- 
lars. The film earned him his Master cf Arts de- 
gree from UCLA. 


n late 1967 Coppola was having trouble writing 
The Conversation, so he accepted an offer from 
Warner Brothers to direct a film version of the 

musical Finian’s Rainbow, starring Fred Astaire 
and Petula Clark. The film lost money, and Cop- 
pola is unhappy with it. “It was basically a cheat. 
The score was great, but we improvised dance 
numbers. We were competing with Funny Girl; 
they rehearsed musical numbers for two months, 
The studio also refused to let me shoot on location 
in Kentucky. I had to work on back lots.” 

Before the movie was released, Coppola, ex- 
hausted, without studio funds or backing, flew to 
New York with Dennis Jacobs and George Lucas, 
bought some Aeroflex cameras. and started shoot- 
ing The Rain People, a script he had been working 
on since college. “I hated Finian’s and I was scared 
that I was incapable of writing an original script 
and directing it. So I forced my hand, invested my 
own money, and got studio backing once we’d 
started.” 

The Rain People is the story of a pregnant 
housewife, played by Shirley Knight, who leaves 
her husband to go on a frantic cross-country es- 
cape. It is Coppola’s favorite of his own films, and 
one he muses about rewriting someday. He started 
shooting in February 1968, and spent $750,000, 
working out of the backs of trucks on roads 
around the West for eighteen weeks. 

The stop-action technique, which Coppola was to 
use later in The Conversation, works beautifully in 
The Rain People in an early scene in which 
Knight, wearing a slip, sits on a bed in a motel 
room, turns on an automatic coffee machine, and 
just listens to it boil. Split-second flashbacks evoke 
each character’s obsessive thoughts. We see Knight 


remembering a love-tussle with her husband. It is 
a Startling use of cinema. n 

Coppola is known as a director of actors. He as- 
sumes that the actor portraying a character is the 
expert on that character, and he waits patiently 
through rehearsals for the performance that he. is. 
confident will emerge. He often writes a rehearsal 
script that he goes over with the actors for weeks 
in advance of shooting. 

“Often the actor will show me where a script is: 
wrong,” he says. “I tell him or her to knock some- 
thing off a table, and the actor will say [the] char- 
acter can’t do that. The director tries to trick the. 
actor to come around to his way of thinking. But 
the actor is manipulating the character, not inter- 
preting the scene. So usually the director ig 
wrong.’ 

While Francis and the crew were shooting The. 
Rain People in Ogallala, Nebraska, he decided to 
set up an independent film studio. He called it 
American Zoetrope. Warner Brothers advanced 
him $400,000 to get projects going. In 1969, he 
filled an old warehouse in San Francisco with 
sound mixers, a projection room, editing tables, a 
dubbing stage, and excited film-school graduat 
like John Milius, Dennis Jacobs, and George 
Lucas. Lucas wrote and directed THX-1/38 a. 
science fiction film shot on lecation in San Fran x 
cisco. Francis was rewriting The Conversation at 
the time, “I’m sticking my neck out to get outside 
the power structure,” he told touring journalists. 
“I've sunk all my money into this operation. In a- 
couple years, we'll be far more important than any 
two Hollywood studios.” : 

Someday Coppola may get his kingdom, but 
American Zoetrope wasn’t it. After Warner execu- 
tives saw Lucas’ esoteric and mechanistic THX, 
they withdrew their support and left Francis with a 
$.5 milion debt and a deep depression. $ 








hen Paramount called to ask Coppola to. 
adapt and direct Mario Puzo’s novel The 
Godfather, he turned to George Lucas 
and asked, “What should I do?” “Take it,” advised 
Lucas. “We're broke.” : 
Francis was not Paramount’s first choice; the 
studio had been turned down by Richard Lester 
and Costa-Gavras. Puzo’s book was not yet a best 
seller. Francis was chosen because he was known 
as a director who could write (Patton). He used in- 
expensive production techniques, such as location 
shooting, and he had the additional asset of being 
an Italian-American. 
“Directing any large movie,” he says 
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` Coppola on set of Apocalypse Now in the Philippine. 


running in front of a speeding locomotive. And 
Godfather was worse than most.” 

From location in Manhattan and Sicily rumors 
of Marlon Brando’s uncooperativeness and Cop- 
pola’s ineptness reached the industry. Coppola re- 
members the crew’s snide asides as he worked 
through scenes with Brando and Al Pacino, some- 
times requiring as many as fifty camera setups. 
Gordon Willis, the film’s brilliant cinematographer, 
led the jeerers. Coppola says, “I agreed with 
Gordy on how both Gedfathers should look—no 
zoom shots, amd grainy like old period photo- 
graphs. But he hates and misuses actors. He wants 
them to hit marks [bits of tape put on the ground 
during rehearsal to show their movements]. I said 
no. Theyre not mechanics, they're artists. I was 
their protector. Gordy acted like a football player 
stuck with a bunch of fag actors. I was in the 
middle.” 

-Willis and Coppola worked together more am- 
icably on Godfather II. “He realized I have my 
own way of working. I’m not one of those Joe Dy- 
namite fast Sidney Lumet type directors who goes: 
“Hey, let’s light that, I want a second camera over 
here. Al, you’re in this scene. We’re going to be 
out of here by lunch. Ready, quiet, lets go. We'll 
do it again in two mimutes.”” Coppola has been 
jumping into the air, moving chairs, pushing un- 
seen people into positior, and gesturing like a traf- 
fie cop. “This stuff gives the crew an illusion of 
competence, energy, thrust.” He spins on one heel, 





















and pushes an elbow forward in a semi-obscene 
street gesture. 

Robert Towne, who wrote Shampoo and China- 
town, reports, “Francis may give the appearance of 
being a bumbler, a romantic mess, but he’s in con- 
trol. He has no secret. He’s just a guy who makes 
more and better choices than anybody [else]. He 
gets to be creative as a writer, in casting, in shoot- 
ing, and in editing.” 


n location, where each day’s work costs 
thousands of dollars, Coppola often 
doesn’t have his final script ready. But he 
does have a thick loose-leaf notebook in which he 
has worked out dialogue for each scene and notes 
on what he wants to accomplish. When working on 
location, Coppola wakes up an hour earlier than 
anybody else and wanders around the set taking 
pictures with a Polaroid camera. Then he has 
breakfast with the assistant director and the cine- 
matographer. and tells them how he plans to shoot 
the day’s scenes. At about 7 a.M., while the crew is 
still asleep, he meets with the actors for an hour 
and a half. They are not yet in costume or 
makeup. Coppola asks for their advice. They start 
speaking their lines quietly. Then, say, Al Pacino 
might stick his head out into a hallway, and Cop- 
pola will say, “That’s terrific. Do more of that.” 
Coppola says, “When I see a moment starting to 
happen I identify it and say ‘fantastic, but forget it 








for now.’ 
screen.” 

Then he sends the actors into makeup. Mean- 
while the crew arrives and spends two hours set- 
ting up; no one has been kept waiting so far. “It’s 
bad to keep actors waiting,” Francis sighs. “They 
get cranky, girls come and see them. and they 
drive cars too fast.” Coppola likes to have a dupli- 
cate set available where actors can rehearse or at 
least stay in character while the crew is working or 
when they are not needed in a scene that is being shot. 

Coppola usually shoots with only one camera, 
determined to get the one exactly right shot each 
time. In an expensive and complex scene, though, 
such as the one in Apocalypse that employs forty 
attack helicopters, he will cover himself with six 
cameras. He usually shoots take after take, more 
than most directors, reshooting scenes to get an ac- 
tor’s best performance. “Its hard when you have 
an actor like, say, Robert Duvall, who peaks m the 
second run-through, playing with Donald Pleas- 
ance, who gets better as he rehearses. The director 
has to optimize circumstances,” says Coppola. 

Editing is chaotic, creative, and agonizing for 
him, because he prints so much film that he leaves 
himself too many options for the story lime. “What 
you select in editing is part of the writing process,” 
he maintains. He kept changing the story line of 
The Conversation until it was released. Most direc- 
tors are secretive and protective about their rough 
cuts, but Francis asks for responses and then gets 
depressed over criticism. 


Pd rather have it happen up on the 


oppola’s friends agree that he could not live 

his roller-coaster life without the soothing 

influence of his wife. A slim woman who 
looks younger than her thirty-nine years, Eleanor 
Coppola makes a quiet point of her independent 
artistic life and is indifferent to fluctuations in their 
wealth. She shuns reporters who want to ask her 
what Francis’ favorite recipe is. Francis videotaped 
the birth of their youngest child, Sophia, now four 
and a half. She and the other two Coppola chil- 
dren—Roman, age ten, and Gian-Carlo. eleven— 
appeared in the baptism scene in Godfather I. 
Their imposing thirty-room house is filled with 
modern art, reflecting Eleanor’s taste, as well as 
Oscars, framed awards, and gadgets, reflecting 
Francis’. A projection room is furnished with com- 
fortable sofas, armchairs, a- Moog synthesizer, a 
harpsichord, and a video projector. In the giant 
red kitchen, Eleanor and Francis drink wine and 
chat with dinner guests while they drop bails of 
gnocchi dough into briskly boiling water. 
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Francis reigns over dinner and shows off his lat- 
est acquisitions—a Questar telescope and several _ 
signed first editions of Joseph Conrad’s novels. He 
tells stories of his meeting with Fidel Castro in 
Cuba and talks about an unmailed letter to Fidel: 
“I love you. We are similar. I am heavy, and so 
are you, no I am fat. We have the same initials. 
We both have beards. We both have power and 
want to use it for good purposes... .” He then 
persuades his son Roman to recite a Baudelaire `- 
poem, which the boy does in perfect singsong: 
French. “Ahh, throw.the kid off the picture,” Cop- 
pola growls proudly. 

For several months this past winter Eleanor > 
Coppola was the active publisher of City Maga- © 
zine. A year ago, when Francis took over the. ex- 
piring magazine in which he'd invested some | 
$70,000, he proclaimed in a lead editorial that he 
would use the magazine to improve life in San 
Francisco. The editorial antagonized some San 
Franciscans who muttered about the temerity of 
this flashy carpetbagger from movieland. At first 
Francis enjoyed playing media mogul, doubling | 
the magazine’s size and budget. His deficit, how- 
ever, grew to $30,000 an issue, and Coppola soon 
realized that he was spending something more 
valuable than money—his time. So after reluctantly — 
firing several successive editors, he hired the tal- — 
ented, erratic Warren Hinkle, former editor of 
Ramparts, to run the show. Hinkle, media observ- 
ers joked, was the only man who could spend 

money faster than Coppola could make it. 

When, under Hinkle’s editorship, the magazine’s 
losses continued to mount, Francis came up with 
what he thought a better plan. He would cut ex- — 
penses by making his wife publisher, pruning the — 
magazine’s staff, and concentrating on cheaper lo- 
cal stories. Eleanor Coppola’s primary job was to 
hold Warren Hinkle’s losses. to $15,000 an issue: 
“Pd hate to see it die,” she said of the magazine, _ 
aware of rumors. “But I’m holding Warren ac- 
countable. No more overtime. You. can’t pull a 
magazine out of your sleeve on Friday night.” 

When Francis flew into San Francisco last Feb-.. 
ruary in the midst of trying to keep his Apocalypse 
deal moving, he told his wife to issue a statement _ 
that he was folding the magazine. Then he left San — 
Francisco without facing hurt and disgruntled edi- — 
torial staffers. “There isn’t enough local talent in 
San Francisco to keep a magazine like that going,” _ 
he said. E 

The City Magazine story illustrates part of | 
Francis’ win-lose philosophy. He often asserts, “I 
don’t just lose. I go under.” He had invested. sev. 
eral hundred thousand dollars and a great deal. 










me in this venture. And each time he faced ap- 
parent defeat, Coppola produced a new plan that he 
touted as “Just the brilliant move we need to make.” 


“fancis Coppola would not have been sur- 
| prised if his plans for City Magazine had 
- worked out. He believes that God and fate 
are behind him and his plans for his life. He even 
anticipates “licking death.” “I think if you've lived 
the way you wanted,” he says, “expressed some- 
thing from your heart, realized your fantasies—then 
you can have a happy death. I don’t fear death. I 
< haven't met my date with myself to make a movie 
< from my heart. I’ve got my name in the paper, a 
big car, and a big house, but those are my parents’ 
dreams. For myself, ’'ve made two personal mov- 
ies, Rain People and The Conversation, and each is 
a small step.” 
-< Coppola's next personal movie will be Tucker, a 
cript he has been working on for fifteen years. 
Preston Tucker was am American inventor who 
ade a futuristic car in the 1940s. It had a third 
adlight that turned with the wheels and many 
-advanced safety devices, “American products used 
be the best in the world. Tucker is about that 
period in American history when making the best 
r became irrelevant. Detroit destroyed Tucker. 
ar companies . preferred “making profits.” Cop- 
pola’s voice sounds tired. He has been talking ani- 
matedly for three hours, lying on his office couch. 
In his office, in his swank co-op at the Sherry- 
Netherland Hotel in Manhattan, and even in his 
house, he looks like a rumpled graduate student 
urrounded ‘by the accouterments of his parents’ 
wealth. He talks about Preston Tucker. “I like him 
because he feels human. the lovable American con 
man, the used-car salesman with his heart in the 
tight place. In his way he was a charlatan. He 
wore those brown and white pointy shoes, and he 
-was handsome and good with the ladies. He talked 
fast. He was a little stinky. Some people say I 
identify with him because he was a con man who 
-was talented. Do you think I am a con man?” 
oT look at Coppola, one cushion in his lap, his 
-worn Root shoes on one arm of his sumptuous 
couch, He suddenly looks to me like a rich execu- 
tive disguised as a kid. I struggle to answer his 
question fairly, wondering if he isn’t in fact con- 
“ning me into exonerating him: “A con man is a 
manipulative person who doesn’t always tell the 
truth and who doesn’t have a product. You have a 
product.” Coppola nods and pounds on his cush- 
ion, applauding my answer, but his voice is neu- 
ral: “Yeah, right, right, I have a product.” O 


SHOPLIFTERS 


I'd smoke in the freezer 

among the hooked beef sides, 
wondering about the shoplifters 
who wept when. the manager’s 
nephew tugged them to his office. 
He made me search the women. ` 
I found twenty cans of tuna fish 


under the skirt of a mothér whose son 


drowned in a flash flood out west. 
Now he haunted her, 

begging for mouthfuls of fish. 
Candles fell from a nun’s sleeves. 
She meant to light the route 

for tobogganists on the convent hill. 
Two old sisters emptied beans 
from their big apron pockets, 
claiming they cured rheumatism. 
Soon I recognized snow 

drifting across faces at the door, 
watching in the round mirrors 

the way hands snatched out 
unhesitatingly at onions. 

In the mirrors everyone stole, 
buttoning coats again, locking 
once over their shoulders 

while eggs bulged in a mitten 

or salt sifted from their hems. 

Did they think me an angel 

when I glided in my white uniform 
down the soap aisle, preventing 
some sudden clutch of fingers? 

An old man I caught last year 
stuffing bologna down his trousers 
lived alone in a dim bedroom. 

The manager said cupcake papers: 
blew across his floor— l 
hundreds, yellow, white & pink. 
Now he peers through the window, 
watching me bag groceries 

for hours until my hands sweat. 


by Maura Stanton 
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“HAPTER THE SEVENTH: 


IN PURSUIT 
OF THE 
WALI OF FAFA 


by Andrew Ward 


had just been elevated from Second 
-Bander Third Grade to Topper of 
the Fifth Crescent (Stars Ascending) 
when word came that the entire 14th 
Brigandry of Her Majesty’s 7th Field 
Huffoon were to join Rankle’s expedi- 
tion into Medulla to put down the fa- 
atic uprising of the marauding Wali of 


We set out at daybreak. studded and 
rutted for desert warfare, roustabouts in 
the lead with we of the Martial Two- 
face in full dress second position. My 
junior officer was Leftenant Wright, 
later Lieutenant Wright in lieu of left at 
a posthumeus eeremony following the 
siege of Jardiniere. We had been to- 
gether since that first voyage from Al- 
bert’s Pier, Higkmind, and I considered 
myself fortunate to have had a junior 
officer of such tenacity and high spirits. 

Medullz was then a land of radical 
Musselman preoccupation, and there 
seemed to arise, every week or so, a 
savage who would pass himself off as 
some sort of prophet and wreak a de- 
gree of havoc across the godforsaken 
countryside. It was for us of the Huf- 
foon to clean up after these upstarts, as 
a stern nanny would needs clean up af- 
ter spoiled children. The Wali was 
proving an especially obsti- 

nate and wily foe, having 

laid waste to some half- 
dozen expeditions sent in 
his persuit. 

By nightfall we had neared 
what was rumored to be 
the Wali’s camp. 
There, arranging 

our tents in 

closed forma- 
tion, left. lead- 
ing fro, we 
stopped to. rest 


from our sunbaked journey, After a sur- 
prisingly decent meal of dunkets, 
crumbkins, and parboiled pottage, we of- 
ficers were called into Rankle’s lodgings. | 
Rankle, or “Liverspots,” as we fondly — 
called him, was a great bear of a man 
who always included in his luggage the 
components of a full-scale County Way- 
poole country cottage, which were: reas- 
sembled for him by porters at each camp- 
site. There we found him, seated among © 
his trophies, warming his hands before a 
reverse-glass representation of a raging 
hearth fire: : we 
Upon directing us to easy chairs, Liv- — 
erspots revealed his plan for the mor- 
row’s combat. We of the Brigandry 
were to take a diversionary turn 
through a slender peninsula of desert 
known as the Devil’s Pickle. As the 
Wali’s hordes fell upon us, Rankle: 
would come round from behind, tailgat-. 
ing about front, tentacle on-the-walk to 
a spiked collar formation, and isolate. 
the Wali for a full-gauge rush. Caught: 
in an ever-closing deployment of Puf- 
fers, helter-skelter from jib..to. jumbo, . 
the Wali would have no recourse but to 
lay down arms. eae 
Liverspots’ adjutant, an epicene“ but. . 
resourceful Capstandard Fourth Grade 
of the North Central Highboy. Briefs, 
declared that such a tactic did not take. 
into account the Wali’s formidable 
grasp of TriGeorgian Stratagem: 
Though a fanatic, the adjutant declared, _ 
the Wali was no slouch as a tactician, — 
having been educated by Royal Grant | 
at Bridge Stout. What would prevent 
him, the adjutant argued, from eluding _ 
the full-gauge rush and mounting his- 
own. roundrobin in two orchestrated - 
stages: the: first layer-caked, the second” 
salt-and-pepper? By so doing, he could — 
wipe out the diversionary Brigandry 
and then turn in a flat-out-arc assi 















avig the Highboy Briefs and Liv- 
erspots’ own Puffers to fend for them- 
selves, 

Leftenant Wrigat and myself ex- 

d some concern over this proph- 
suggested wo Liverspots that in- 

of sending our Brigandry onto the 
Pickle, he might select a contingent of 
ians from the ranks of the Puffers. 
They would fee! È an honor, we ar- 
gued, a reward for their loyal and val- 

-orous conduct duriag the Fanfani cam- 

ign. This was agreed to by all, and a 
general discussion ensued concerning 

“the allotment of sweetmeats. Then, 
“upon downing a cask of [814 Austrian 
Bootlick to the dregs, we retired for the 


“night. 

A I write this, the aromas of Blaze- 

dell, Johnny-~-Come-Lately, and 

Pornflower wafi through the open 
leaded window of my study here at 
Tide’s Rest, bringing vividly to mind 
those dear years when I, too, like the 
newly unfolded Aureole, was in the 
‘spring of life. 1 remember lying awake 
in my tent beneath the starry desert sky, 
‘conjuring images cf those daft, plum- 
like girls of home, and wondering if I 
would ever return to sample their em- 
braces. How alome were we on the 
plains of Medulla! Even those among 

swith a taste for the embrace of the 
flora of faraway paces were here de- 
oprived of female companionship, 

women having been outlawed by mis- 
guided proclamation of the Wali. I re- 
member Leftenant Wright reached over 
when I seemed quite overcome by emo- 
tion and gave my kand a fond squeeze, 
which I lingeringly -eciprocated. 

Dawn broke at sunrise and we bolted 
‘from our cot in giddy anticipation of 
the bugle’s call. By the time the strains 
of Holly’s Buffet broke the stillness, 
Wright and I were dressed in our full 
battle regalia, topccat at flap rest, trou- 
“sets fly-by-night, brinked with brass tog 
and gibbon embiazoned with the Huf- 
foon insignia: two darting baubled 
-eroons. upholding scrolls against a lat- 
-ticework of juggled flask. Thus fes- 
‘tooned, we mounted our stallions and 
ordered ranks to form. 

-Liverspots came by at a broken sweat 
atop his dunkin ard announced to us 
that when the galant Nubian patrol 
sounded spif quadrille we should join 
the Briefs in a tourniquet bypass, figure 
six to the rook, amd then bloodcurdle 

idfield in waylaid panoply. 

Ina : craggy. pass approaching the 

vis kle we waited with our wog 


conscripts at Jamesian Recall, silent 
save for the whip of wind through our 
colors and the occasional creak of 
saddle leather. Wright, gallant martyr- 
to-be, turned to me then and handed 
me a letter he had composed some days 
before, to be sent to his widowed 
mother in Wicket-on-Wellsea should he 
stop a Walist thrust. I tucked his letter 
beneath the toggle of my forecoat and 
gave it a pert tap, assuring him that he 
would have it back at day's end. 


Just then we heard the plaintive cry | 


of Nubian bugle in the distance. The 
time to do or perish was upon us. | 
raised my durkee in a gleaming arc and 
issued Bali Hi. At half jog, skillets 
akimbo, we sallied forth onto the trunk 
of the Devil's Pickle. 

Dust rose like a beckoning ghost on 
the horizon and we could just hear, in 
the hot blast of desert wind, the per- 
cussion of swizzle fire. Wright and a 
subaltern voided at this point, but there 
was to be no turning back; we were go- 
ing to teach the Wali what was what 
and no mistake about it. 

As we neared the Nubians we could 
see they were having a rough go of it. 
Circled in a desperate throe, they were 
lastmanning to the fore as the Wali’s 
hordes, bedecked in fleur-de-lis towel- 
ing, closed in. Reduced in numbers and 
low on ammunition, the Nubians none- 
theless put up a fight, honoring: the sov- 
ereign under whose benign protection 
they were cheerfully to perish. Wright 
and I chafed at the bit, eager for the 
rescue, but there was as yet no sign of 
Liverspots and his Puffers, nor the 
Highboy Briefs, and I would not sacri- 
fice my conscripts in some head-on fu- 
tile gesture, vainglory notwithstanding. 

I ordered my Brigandry to a complete 
halt, back to left front, and awaited sign 
of Liverspots and his army. By now the 
Nubians, not a hundred yards from us, 


were quite done for, and the Wali him- 


self, distinguished by his beach togs and 


bonnet, was stamping around the battle- 


field in a hideous two-step, rejoicing in 
his victory over the infidel, and poking 
at the fallen with a yardstick. 

Just then we made out a figure ap- 
proaching from the direction of the 
camp, fluttering tristate colors in fall 
flander. This, it developed, was Liv- 
erspots’ fourth subordinate Third Form, 
who rode up in rounds on a field issue 
surly, waving a parchment at arm’s 
length. 

I took the paper from him and read 
it aloud to the now redolent Wright. It 


was an order from Liverspots himself 


(Advertisement) 


August Report on 


Atlantic 
Monthly 
Press books 


publishing biographies: reverent, 
scholarly, definitive, works, by the 
likes of Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Francis Steegmuller, and: Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, whose subjects are 
great figures of the past.. THE IM- 
PERIAL SHAH, by an author new — 
to our list, is a departure: skeptical, 
journalistic, controversial, Gérard `DE 


and his subject is the enigm 

colorful Shah of Iran, who’ 

years has ied a backward and pri 
tive country close to the summit of 
world’ power. Because his whim / 
law, because Iran is being molded in 
his” image, we must understand the 
Shah’s curious personality in order to 
understand current history. 


Businessman, athlete, torturer, dic- 
tator, and. visionary patriot, a play- 
boy whose love affairs were once le- 
gion, now a femily man whose court 
is a model of Victorian stuffiness, the 
Shah—astonishingly—granted _ several 
long interviews to GÉRARD and AN- 
NICK DE VILLERS, and ducked not 
one of their probing questions. Their: 
shrewd, racy narrative is the mostre- 
liable acccunt to date of one of the 
most remarkable, powerful, and dan- 
gérous men in ‘the world. today. 


THE IMPERIAL SHAH 
An Infermal Biography 


by Gérard aad Annick de Villiers 


$8.95 at your bookstore > 
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(his seal, two turkeys retrieving a fallen 
crest, was unmistakable), to return to 
camp. Word had come by tram that the 
rown Duchess Thighbold of Euthen- 
asia had been cruelly exploded by some 
scruffy anarchist discharge while on 
holiday at the hot springs of Tappan 
Zee. 

The implication was clear: Medulla’s 
Wali of Fafa would have to wait. Stern- 





Tv” Tharp, at thirty-five, is the 
i leading choreographer of her gen- 
eration, at once the most gifted and the 
‘broadest in appeal. As a dancer she 
studied widely and rigorously: classical 
ballet, tap, baton-twirling, finally mod- 
ern dance with Merce Cunningham. For 
a while she performed with the Paul 
Taylor company, then in 1965 she be- 
gan to choreograph, collecting around 
her a group of talented dancers and ap- 
‘pearing in various kinds of places—in 
gymnasiums, church halls, Connecticut 
College, the Polytechnical Institute of 
Richmond, Virginia, the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, Queen Alexan- 
dra’s House in London. In 1970, when 
she presented her Raggedy Dances (mu- 
sic by Mozart and Scott Joplin) at the 
~ Anta Theatre's Festival of Modern 
Dance in New York, she had a reputa- 
tion for the beauty and inventiveness of 


by Dale Harris 


er foes awaited us on the Continent. 

After giving ‘he noble Nubian fallen 
a last salute, I turned my men round in 
a processional tnree-quarter, amassed to 
an abutting chuck, and we headed back 
to camp at dead stroll, eager for the 
continental fray to come. 

“Ah. well.” F remember saying as I 
handed Wright his letter. “Nothing ven- 
tured, nothing gained.” 


her work, but enly a small public. By 
1974, when the Tharp dancers appeared 
at New York’s Town Hall for a single 
performance, the police had to be 
called out to control the crowd on 43rd 
Street who hac failed to get in. Her 
most recent New York engagement, 
running from March 25 to April 4 at 
Brooklyn’s Academy of Music and com- 
bining a teach:ng and demonstration 
residency with public performances, was 
sold out three months in advance. 
Twyla Tharp combines, as only a few 
people in the history of dance have 
done, genius ard flair. Like any really 
original creator she goes her own way 
with uncemprornising independence. All 
her dances are caring. idiosyncratic, and 
astonishing. but they are rarely bewil- 
dering. They have, on the contrary, an 
instant accessibility that makes the pub- 
lic accept as familiar what is. in fact, 























remarkably novel. She brings together 
disparate elements such as jazz dancing, 
ballet, and modern dance, and disparate 
modes such as gravity and flippancy, 
noble formality and playfulness, and 
makes it all seem, if not perfectly natu- 
ral, then exhilaratingly compatible. On 
the strength of three ballets she has, in 
a little over two years, increased the 
range of dance and become in the pro- 
cess a celebrity. 

Her first piece for a ballet company, 
Deuce Coupe, made for the Joffrey and 
danced to a collage of Beach Boys 
songs, was a triumph, both in the press 
and at the box office. Seen in a reper- 
tory that specialized in exploiting any 
available fad, it showed, quite devas- 
tatingly, the difference between the 
trendy and the popular. Her second bal- 
let, As Time Goes By, also for the Jof- 
frey and set to the last two movements 
of Haydn's 45th Symphony, was. an- 
other success, though of a different 
sort--markedly classical this time, yet 
full of displaced accents, glimpses of 
odd behavior, passages of silence and 
sudden casualness. It was a work that 
made the young dancers, so often de-. 
meaned by the shoddy ballets they usu- 
ally appeared in, look beautiful. By the’ 
time Twyla Tharp was announced as 
preparing a work for American Ballet 
Theatre she had become a famous cho- 
reographer. The idea that she was going 
to use Mikhail Baryshnikov was news; 
it was a meeting of talents that sold out 
Push Comes To Shove even before it 
opened in New York and necessitated 
the scheduling of extra performances 
after its triumphant first night. 


he fact that Push Comes To Shove 
is both a fully achieved, impressive 
work of art and a hit is consequential. 
for ballet in the United States, The 
huge new dance public that has come 
into being during the last five or six 
years tends to be undiscriminating. Its 
normal response to any performance; : 
but especially to those given by famous © 
companies, is enthusiasm. It loves stars, 
particularly imported ones; it loves big 
occasions; above all, it loves the oppor-~ 
tunity to give vent to its feelings, which. 
are usually strong and intensely per- 
sonal. r 
Bring together for the first time Na- 
talia Makarova (late of the Kirov Bal- 
let) and Erik Bruhn (late of the Royal. 
Danish Ballet) in a pas de deux set to 
the adagio of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony: 
(late of Visconti’s Death in Venice), give: 
it a vaguely emotional title like Epi- 


















legue, and the result is pandemonium: 
flewers, bravos, 2 dozen curtain calls— 
during the course of which the audience 
does not so much applaud the perfor- 
mance as continue iH, or even bring it to 
sa climax. Sometimes you feel that the 
Mmain-point of a performance is the op- 
portunity it provides for the audience to 
show its love for the dancers. That John 
Neumeier’s choreography for Epilogue 
is uninventive, that it reveals nothing of 
the performers beyond their willingness 
to accept admiration, is beside the 
point. A work like Epilogue is an excuse 
fer a communal celebration, the prelude 
to. a love-in. During the ABT’s winter 
season in New York a new pas de deux 
by John Butler for Carla Fracci and 
Baryshnikov, called Medea, though even 
more vapid than Neumeier’s, gave the 
public a further chance to indulge in 
the rites of personality worship. Nobody 
seemed to think the ballet was any 
good, but everyene loved Fracci and 
Baryshnikov. 

The success of Push Comes To Shove 
ds of a different order. For one thing, 
the ovations were not merely longer, 
louder, and warmer, they were spon- 
taneous. Throughout the performance 
the audience was quite plainly caught 
¿up in the dynamics of the work as a 
whole, not merely in its star, spectacular 


Her father gave her away when 
=n ea enero ee i she was three years old. 


sign that Push Comes To Shove had [ E 4 
been something special. When during He had to. Her mother is dead. He isincurably illand | 
the curtain calls Tharp came on stage to can no longer give Angelina food and shelter. | 
: join the dancers everyone stood up and For $15 a month, you can help us save such a child. | 
| cheered—an acknowledgment that her _ Through our “adoption” program, you can help pro- | 
-skare in the evening’s success was the vide a child with medical attention, adequate food, edu- | 
determinative one, and, by extension, cation, warm clothes and hope. But please hurry. | 
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| 

| 

| 
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that first-class choreography is a rare Write to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, Children, Incorporated, 
<. amd precious commodity. Except at the 
«o New York City Ballet, where the ballets 

of George Balanchine are the chief at- 
traction, you rarely find the public 
aware of the crucial importance to 





P.O. Box 5381, Dept. A8G, Richmond, Va. 23220. 


| wish to “adopt” a boy O girl O in ae 
Name of Country 


| will pay $15 a month($180 a year). Enclosed is my 
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| gift for a full year O the first month O. Please send 
: : me the child's name, story, address and picture. | un- 

„dance of creative energy. But Push | derstand that | can correspond with my child. 

Comes To Shove shows that stars look | O cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help $ 
even starrier in first-rate ballets. Bar- | O Or, | will pledge $ per month. 
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_yshnikov was a great dancer before C] Please send me further information. 
< Push Comes To Shove, but he was in Cl If for a group, please specify name 
danger of exhausting his novelty; now 








he is a great dancer with a future. But Name 
‘what Push Comes To Shove proves 
above all is that the most exciting and Address 
valuable feature of dance is its formal City State Zip 





expressiveness. 

All of which makes the ballet sound 
sclemn, whereas what it is is serious. 
Push Comes To Shove, as it happens, is 


n very funny, though its intention is Children, incorporated 


much -tọ make us laugh as to Ee cata ee Cetera fener eR Oe ee EERE SOE PO et 





You can “adopt” a child from Africa, Asia, Latin America, Middle East, 
U.S.A. — Appalachian children or American indien children. (Or any 
chid of greatest need.) U.S. gifts are fully ax deductible. 






































aryshnikov in Push Comes To Shove 


rprise us. This it does. by exploiting 
congruity, by cheating us of our ex- 
pectations. Tharp takes Baryshnikov’s 
ecial gift of being able to perform as- 
ynishing technical feats without giving 
any indication of their difficulty and 
separates the insouciance from the bril- 
liance. She shows how great a part of 
is authority as a performer depends on 
the charm that accompanies his virtuos- 
She makes him the animator. of the 
let as well.as its star, the emcee in a 
kind of vaudeville show. 

The ballet opens: with a prelude, set 
to Joseph Lamb’s 1919 Bohemia Rag, 
that brings Baryshnikov. strolling cas- 
ually onstage dressed in vaguely Rus- 
sian costume and wearing a derby: 
Standing near the footlights to one side 
of the stage, he looks soulfully out at 






the audience with his arms folded and 


his body slouched. After a moment he 


= slides into movement: a series of wig- 


gles and bumps, a shimmy, a glide, a 


jerk of the shoulders—all the time slip- 


ping in and out of the fluid rag 
rhythms. Joined by two more dancers, 
Martine Van Hamel and Marianna 
Tcherkassy, he leads them across the 


„stage in a syncopated strut while they 


pass the derby back and forth, some- 
times courteously, sometimes teasingly. 
Only in the bellet proper, which is set 
to Haydn’s 82nd Symphony, does Bar- 
yshnikev get to show his speed and en- 
ergy, and even these flights are inter- 
spersed with throwaway gestures, with 
preparations for grand occasions that 
never take place and end instead. with 
Baryshnikov passing his hands desper- 
ately through his hair. But Push Comes 
To Shove is not just about a single per- 
son and his extraordinary gifts; it is 
about a whole set of relationships in 



























which he is involved. Though he dances 
only with Van Hamel and Tcherkass 
he weaves in and out of an entire-e 
semble made up of three more soloists. 
and a corps de ballet. As these designa- 
tions suggest, this is the familiar courtly 
universe of classical ballet in which 
people are seen in terms of hierarchy, 
yet in Push Comes To Shove they pre- 
serve their individuality, co-exist. Tharp 
creates ensembles not from uniformity | 
but from the juxtaposition of indepen- 
dent action. There is so much going on 
that you don’t quite. know where to 
look, What holds everything together is 
the unremitting energy they all take o 
from Haydn’s music and the fact that, 
without warning, the derby, which even- > 
tually becomes two derbies, keeps turn- 
ing up all over the: place, as if to: re= 
mind us that everybody, the grandest as 
well as the most ordinary, is implicated = 
in foible, accident, and ‘absurdity. 







CULTURE WATCH 


by Benjamin DeMott 


Reunion notes 


The first eveat for Smith College's 
thirty-year class was cocktails in the 
sculpture garder, where I was meeting 
my wife. I was late arriving and, hear- 
ing the crowd noise, I climbed the steps 
briskly, and thea stopped short at the 
top. Who were taese people? Impossible 
to have made a mistake about the 
place; I'd been here often. My wife was 
a reunion committee functionary—an er- 
rand could have kept her—but where 
were the others? Muff, Alice, Bee, 
Brooksie . girls known for decades 
and seen on and off at other occasions— 
weddings of offspring, out-of-town par- 
ties. Randy and Button? Jean? Nance? 
A voice among the strangers—a white- 
haired woman—called out my name and 
after a second I caught on. The white- 
haired woman was Janice, my wife's 
roommate, an old pal, redheaded Janice 
with the backhand cross-court smash, a 
Down Easty Chekhovian girl, clarinetist 
whose own voice was chalumeau range, 
organizer of a marching band, teacher 


of math, mother of beautiful daughters. 


Janice. was wearing a white wig? No, it 
was simply that she, like oneself and 
several of the others, had grown a bit 
older suddenly. (The others, as it 
chanced, were. standing nearby. 


ae 











unrec- 





ognized only because of my dimness.) — 

Sometimes change happens all ato 
once, with no warning. The wryest girl ` 
in the world becomes “a white-haired — 
woman,” and your eyes play tricks and 
games. At the top of the stairs at that 
moment, these thoughts didn’t seem at | 
all commonplace or cliché-ridden to 
me. They braced my head like the first. 
garbled words of an assassination bulle- 
tin. 


* * * 


A good reunion experience, like 
(sorry to seem brutal) a “good war,” 
simplifies the being. You drink. You: 
meet and enjoy a classmate previously. 
dodged. You notice a hitherto unno- 
ticed blemish or beauty in a longtime. 
friend’ But there’s only one feeling— 
sadness, an enveloping mist—and, in- 
stead of subtle revelation or illumina- 
tion, merely one thought: Years pass. 
The result is escape from. self. When- 
ever in the past few hours I’ve heard, i 
my own conversation or another's, th 
sound of personal preoccupation, per 
sonal registering of differences betwee 
Jim and Jill, P've been close to hones 
embarrassment. Reunion isn’t abou 
“individuals,” it’s about time. Once i 
the under-rhythm, the: deepest curre 
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“Outrageously and 
endlessly fascinating 
‘is my awestruck 

reaction. The authors 
have produced another 
cliffhanger... powerful, 
enthralling, moving.” 



















matter whose hair has turned, who is 


weathering “it? best. None shall 
weather it, let be. 
k * * 


“Cynnie. they still have the same pi- 
ano in Albright House. Really. Remem- 
ber? Tha: wonderful old piano where 
we all played our one song?” 

Something hasn't changed: what. grat- 
ification, what a wonder! 


* * * 


Times beyord numbering I’ve at- 
tended concerts or fraternity house gigs 
of undergraduate singing groups, male 
and female, during which they've per- 
formed for their peers. Pve also been 
present often when these groups have 
sung for their elders at class suppers or 
evening parties. The performance gap is 
as between night and day. Once the 
youngsters grasp that Age is their au- 
dience they act youth with a fury, 
project like “coeds” and “college boys” 
in a Thirties State U. flick. Arms round 
each other's shoulders, gyrating in 
wicked moves, showing ever so many 
glistening teeth, smiling wildly, clapping 
backs, they do a vibrancy number that's 
madly unrestrained. Home with their 
peers they'd be laughed off the stage 
for ham or lack of cool, but we alums 
cheer them passionately, The young 
women who entertained us just now at 
Class Supper sang with holy abandon. I 
knew what they were saying: We know 
what you want us to be so here it is. “Oh 
what fun to be young!” Brava and Bless- 
ings, was my thought. Who could stand 
it if they behaved otherwise? 


* * * 
Rueful Janice on the history of a 
wrinkle: “Senior high, how I remember 


. This crazy old biddy. the principal, 
called me in, led me into her office, got 
out a mirror and made me look at my- 
self. My God, F was terrified, what had 
I done? She sat me down and said, 
‘Janice. look at me, look at this line,’ 
showing me my own forehead. ‘Look at 
that line and think about it. What's that 
going to be someday? What’s going to 
come of that line? Whatever. you're 
doing or thinking, stop it now. You'll 
just be a mass of wrinkles!’ Was she 
crazy? Was | crazy? This little wrinkle 
of mine? I'd never even thought of it 
before and now Į had a wrinkle to 
think about. 

“So, continued . . . Last week I was 
at a garage sale and I bought a fluores- 


cent light mirrer with a thousand con- 





trols, different kinds of light. Don't as 
me why. Night. Day. Home. Office. It’ 
seems I look best in Office.” Janice 
shakes her head at herself. “Once it was 
the old bid who was loony. Anyway 
.” She brightens. “I stood there and 

kept moving back and forth, tiny ad- 
justments, the switch turned to Office, 
and finally I found the place. The place, 
Ben. Turn it to Office and stand in this- 
one particular spot and bend a little to 
the left like so, and guess what?” 

Janice grins her Chekhovian grin and 
shrugs at herself. 

“My wrinkle is gone and I’m just as I- 
was. Tah-taaaaah.” 


* * * 


When folks are suffused with: soft 
feeling, sympathy, solidarity, when 
they’re in a place that represents human ~ 
hope, pride, best selves, they're fearfully 
vulnerable to fantasy. I remember that. 
five years ago the songleader—a woman. 
who had been attached to the Saigon: 
embassy—led us through an old em- 
bassy favorite. The music was “Rock of 
Ages” and the lyric began: 

We are win-ning 
In Viet-nam. 
Nobody cried stop! eh 

This afternoon, at a panel discussion — 
entitled “The Prime of Life,” the hymn 
of joy was addressed to ourselves. A` 
Yale psychologist, the college president, 
and a Harvard assistant professor dwelt 
on mid-life career openings for the 
over-fifty-year-old woman who hadn't 
been in the labor market before. And 
once again, way up on a reunion high, 
supported by panelists—“Water’s fine”—. 
belief and conversion came easy. A> 
dozen hopeful, uplifted faces . . . (One. 
member of the class who went back to. 
school recently, earned a Ph.D. in ‘his- © 
tory, and hasn't found employment. af- 
ter two years of looking, seemed not tos 
be in the room.) Is the labor market 
parched for a flood of intelligent, non= 
competitive, business-inexperienced.: 
fifty-year-olds? Give us a modest mid-— 
life option, Alma Mater. Don’t set as 
up for pratfalls. 


* * * 


Scandal. A %46 husband. said to be an_ 
army officer of star rank, has slept over. 
night with his reuning wife in a dormi- 
tory room—forbidden by the rules. The: 
class has been formally chided, many 3 
are furious, and there's a shift of atti- 
tude toward blessed youth. (“Why 
these girls have men in their rooms ev 
ery mipi of their lives if they want an 


























ney’re mot even married, much less 
T We can't have Ausbands?”) 


% * * 





) iem aoli and there’s 
‘breakfast we talk about a 





d think, the accidental quality of 
nection.: Randy and Merry : 
febert and Janice Cur children 
wouldn’t recognize each other in a 
crowd. We were close once, our lives 
substantial to each other, and then acci- 
dent took over, flung us arbitrarily into 
measureless separations or else, aston- 
iskingly, into apartments next door to 
each other, and even the. proximities 
vaguely lacked substance. 

“Also, my dream, I'd had a dream, 
pomming. no doubt, from Janice’s wrinkle 
. In-my dream they were showing 
sli es of the class in a wide white room, 
group together at a table, and the 
dimmed and brightened—Office? 
jay? Kodachromes of us cn the boat- 
house deck, on perches, anywhere . . . 
pietures of Rally Days, Mountain Days, 
eaclier reunions. There went my older 
ghter marching as Class Baby. 
When the light brightened with a new 

ide our table held only. strangers; 
when the light. went down the aged 
faces disappeared and everyone sitting 
nearby was fresh and new as in youth 
n the .half-dark, no more wear, ruin, 
igappointment,, no lost husbands or 
Wives, no defeats or wounds. We were 
bound tight in recollected joy. 
> “It was such fun.” “I was so glad to 
ee Jean.” “But now really. let’s not 
forget the Cape. Really.” “August. i 
“August.” “We're counting on it” 

Really. 



























































Two clowns 






~ou Jacobs. a playfully gruff, strong- 
shouldered man in his seventies, is pre- 
"mièr clown with the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey’s circus, which just 
finshed a run at Hartford, Connecticut. 
Troy, New York, ether points northeast. 
(His is the clown’s face on circus bill- 
boards; his favorite costume is a multi- 
layered red plaid wool suit that looks as 
hough it would have fit Moby Dick; 
rong his key props is a motorized 

chtub.) A circus man for half a cen- 
ury, Lou-and his wife, a former trapeze 
have reared. a circus family (two 






















daughters are well launched as aerial- 
ists) and appear to have in mind an ex- 
tended circus future for themselves. The 
other night we spent an hour with the 
family backstage before the show, talk- 
ing circus politics, watching some recent 
graduates of the Ringling Bros. Clown 
College (Sarasota, Florida) practicing 
tumbling and juggling, inspecting tigers, 
and being introduced to two rather 
oddly arranged white dogs, understudies 
to the venerable Knucklehead, premier 
circus dog. 

Who Knucklehead? 

She’s a cuddly, equable white mutt 
that circus buffs may remember in vari- 
ous roles as Pink Elephant, Flying Lion, 
and Rabbit. (In this last number she is 
seen as a hunting dog. companion to 
Lou Jacobs, sportsman, as he goes forth 
to bag supper with rifle: subsequently 
she becomes beast of prey, a white rab- 
bit who rolls over persuasively stone- 
dead when the hunter takes aim and 
fires.) As Lou noted with quizzical satis- 
faction, introducing us to this doggy 
star, Knucklehead has trod the tanbark 
with him for a decade; the presence of 
the two canine understudies reflects not 
only a sense of her fragility but a prej- 
udice of her master’s against premature 
retirement. 

A break for circus audiences, this 
prejudice. As always, the B & B had 
some splendid turns. A high-wire duo 
from Colombia was dazzling, and the 
animal man brought off a dancing ex- 
travaganza, with horses, Bengal tigers, 
and elephants, that looked flawless to 
me. But missed or rocky pyramids 
marred some gymnast acts, and the 
groups appeared tired (the accountants 
dictate two and three performances a 
day during a run of this sort). And the 
Bicentennial production numbers—Paul 
Revere, ringmaster-tenors, lady aerialists 
hanging by their teeth from the clap- 
pers of Liberty Bells, God Bless Amer- 
ica—stank. In a word, Knucklehead, a 
dog with considerable purity of style, 
was necessary. Our party savored her 
delicate figure eights in and out be- 
tween her master’s heedless, floppy-shod 
feet, as well as her effortless ascents 
from the ground into the crook of his 
arm, borne aloft at his hearty chuckling 
summons as though by love, not springy 
limbs. 

I was also taken with a new young 
clown with an original. sharply contrast- 
ing manner—a tall, pin-thin, sinuous, 
long-fingered creature whose person 
blended kindness and hauteur. Nothing 
oafish or gemiitlich, no hoarse shouts at 






the kids in the front rows: this clown’ 
outfits were as mod-tight and sleek as 
Lou Jacobs’ are baggy and blown: el 
gance is clearly the new clown thing. Ir 
ceaseless, undulant motion round th 
ring, welcoming and bidding farewell to 
performers with extraordinary, silken 
élan, pointing, bowing, seamlessly cour- 
teous, patient, sacramental, never’ still, 
never hurried, he continuously invited 
your eyes away from himself toward 
some marvel that, after a minute, you 
realized was far less engrossing tl 
own fluid grace. We learned later 
the performer’s name is Richard Man 
and that he’s “very intelligent,” 
ried, and owns an Afghan. ‘When he 
walks his dog, Dolly Jacobs: (Lou’s 
younger daughter) added, ‘his hair 
“streams out behind him and he’ 
striking sight.” Not your traditio 
item, to repeat; not yesteryear’s clow 
but piquant nevertheless. 

We were almost the last out of the 
arena, crowds gone, streets empty, and 
by luck (ro planning) we happene 
onto the famous great sight, huge shad- 
owy bulks swaying forth fron 
mouth of the arena runway up © 
superhighway—mysterious, -bres 
Leaving the sleeping: city, .the -ele 
procession reorganized the urban 
moonlight into something inexpressib: 
rich and strange. 












































































The way you slide 










TURTLE Diary (Random Hous 
$7.95) by Russell Hoban is a novél 
about a successful attempt by an un 
married couple. he a bookstore clerk; 
she an` author of children’s books, to 
kidnap some green turtles who “have 
overgrown their quarters.in a London 
aquarium, transport them to the 
Cornwall coast, and liberate them into 
the sea. The pace and talk are rapid, 
the people. are quirky-real, and fine 
imaginings of long turtle journeys 
abound: 


There are green turtles whose 
feeding grounds are along the coast 
of Brazil, and they swim 1,400 
miles to breed and lay their eggs ` 
on Ascension Island in the South 
Atlantic, half way to Africa. Ascen- 
sion Island is only five miles long. 
Nobody knows how they find it. 

I think of the turtles. swim- 
ming steadily against the current all 
the way to Ascension... think -of 
them swimming. through all that 
golden-green water over the dark, 
_ over the chill of the eas and the 
jaws of the dark, And-1 think o 


















































































the sun over the water, the sun 
through the water. the eye holding 
the sun, being held by it with no 
thought and only the rhythm of the 
< going, the steady wing-strokes of 
_ the flippers in the water , . . swim- 
ming, swimming, the eye held by 
the sun... . 


read the tale hand running. impressed 
o the end with the author's wit and in- 
ention. 

But I can't pretend that I owe this 
vleasure to my alertness to unknown 
ew. fictional talents. Russell Hoban: has 
en well known for years as an author 
ot of novels for grown-ups but of ad- 
mirable children’s books, a series about 
i young badger named Frances, and an 
specially memorable character study of 
beaver called Charlie the 


These books are unique, first, because 
he adults in their pages are usually hu- 
morous, precise of speech, and under- 
‘standingly conversant with general life, 
ind. second, because the author con- 
ronts—not unfancifully but without 
‘inky secret garden stuff—problems with 
hich ordinary parents and children 
“have to cope. (The problems include re- 
luctance to accept one’s lot, too many 
‘sweets, disloyal friends, non-permissive 
grandparents, etc.) The lessons taught to 
Frances—for example, that a child’s best 
riend may cheat her—are widely appli- 
cable, and learning them under Russell 
~Hoban’s tutelage entails no sacrifice of, 
“say, one’s right to pay back a dirty deed 
‘in kind. This writer's world is dense 
with small jokes and large apprecia- 
‘tions, not alone with moral realities. 
How remarkable the sound of trickling 
„that teases Charlie the runaway beaver 
at midnight, and gives him back his 
beaver self! How touching the moment 
when Charlie’s father looks at his truant 
son’s first serious nighttime labor and 
says, “Any tramp that can make a pond 
ike that is going to be some beaver one 
of these days.” 


I may actually have shouted aloud in 
glee—it was ten years ago or more in 
the rear of Scribners Fifth Avenue 
shop—on first reading Bread and Jam 
for Frances. The book is partly about 
Frances’ coolness toward eggs, and 
‘opens with a fine. anti-apostrophe to this 
food: 


I do not like the way you slide, 
I do not like your soft inside, 

I do not like you lots of ways, 

And | could do for many days 
Without eggs. 


Unfair to continue. Looking up the 
Frances books just now, | went upstairs 
through the sewing room to locked 
doors—a closed-up room and bath. 
Chilly inside, even with summer sun in 
the window. The early Hoban oeuvre 
was high on a closet shelf, hard by Be- 
melmans. Mixed Up Twins, Thidwick, 
White’s web, that lot. Turning pages, 
remembering, pleased anew by the clos- 
ing lines wherein Frances advances 
from bread and jam to Good Food, I 
came face to face with my own way- 
ward wisafulness. I saw, that is, the per- 
versity of asking a writer for more chil- 
dren’s books when all the children to 
whom you might read them have flown. 
Better to say (as Russell Hoban said to 
himself?), Grow up, remember your 
pleasures, move along. 


Two in one 


In Raissa life isn’t happy. People nag 
their kids and fight with each other, 
says Italo Calvino, describing the place 
in Invisible Cities, his most recent 
(1974) work of fiction. Work often goes 
poorly and dishes are broken and 
there's a general grim haze. Even so, 
the writer adds, the place is full of con- 
tradiction. Showing us how this can be, 
he constructs an extremely beautiful 
sentence which, for no reason I can 
name, describes the world exactly as it 
appears after a reunion, a circus perfor- 
mance, or the reading of a forgotten 
picture book of a daughter more or less 
gone for good. The sentence is meant to 
be read gaily, viz: 


.. yet... at every moment there 
is a child in a window who laughs 
seeing a dog that has pumped on a 
shed to bite into a piece of polenta 
dropped by a stonemason who has 
shouted from the top of the scaf- 
folding. ‘Darling, let me dip into 
it? to a young serving-maid who 
holds up a dish of ragout under the 
pergola. happy to serve it to the 
umbrella-maker. who is celebrating 
a successful transaction, a white 
lace parasol bought to display at 
the races by a great lady in love 
with an officer who has smiled at 
her taking the last jump, happy 
man, and still happier his horse, 
flying over the obstacles. seeing a 
francolin flying in the sky, happy 
bird freed from its cage by a 
painter happy at having painted it 
feather by feather, speckled with 
red and yellew in the illumination 
of that page in the volume where 
the philosopher says: ‘Also in 
Raissa, city ef sadness, there runs 


an invisible thread that binds one 
living being to another for a mo- 
ment, then unravels, then is 
stretched again between moving 
points as it draws new and rapid 
patterns so that at every second the 
unhappy city contains a happy city 
unaware of its own existence.’ 








THE EDUCATION OF A PUBLIC MAN: 
My Life and Politics 

by Hubert. H. Humphrey 
Doubleday, $12.50 


America’s longest-distance also-ran set 
out to tell his story as it was. As with 
practically everything else he ever at- 
tempted, he succeeded—almost. At its 
best. the Minnesota senator and former 
Vice Presidents memoir reflects the 
man’s virtues: good humor, good na- 
ture, good works, But too often it is the: 
willing instrument of the author's r 
nowned gift of gab. In his cheery ‘resi 
ience, he fails to probe very deeply. 
just how it was that, time and time 
again, his stars were crossed. Of his. 
nomination at the bloody Chicago con- 
vention in 1968: “Should I have kicked 
{Mayor Richard] Daley beyond what I 
believed? Trying to be fair, I looked 
weak.” He pulls his punches in dealing 
with old adversaries such as Eugene. 
McCarthy and various Kennedys, but. 
has enlivened the record of campaigns 
past with an unbuttoned account of the 
late Richard Cardinal Cushing's version. 
of how JFK beat HHH in the 1960 
West Virginia primary: a 











“I keep reading these books: by. 
the young men around Jack Ken- o 
nedy and how they claim credit for. - 
electing him. . You-bert, P°be- 
lieve you should know that the de.” 
cisions on West Virginia were 
made here, in [my] library. Joe... 
Kennedy and I sat and discussed. 
the strategy of that campaign in 
this room. We decided which of. 
the Protestant ministers would re- 
ceive a contribution for their 
church.” 





Humphrey's story is bittersweet.. The” 
moral ought to be that a fighting faith - 
and honorable ambition are attributes” 
that enable a decent man to confront 
the challenges of the political battlefiel 


















erican Chic is the 
Country Cousin who came 
to the city, the drop-in 
guest who stayed 

or a candlelight dinner.” 


Photo by Eddie Adams =": 












“It has drifted in from gold mines and cattle ranges, from wharves, barracks 
and boiler rooms. It is fluid, soft, supple, slithery, sexy and unstuffy.” 


For all its newfound authority, American 
fashion is still a twelve billion dollar cot- 
tage industry. Its nermal condition is 
chaos, further enlivened by conspiracy, 
espionage and piracy. Its a volatile world, 
all tips and no ieeberg. 


stopped the whirlwind in a reeent cover 
story, named names, analyzed trends, put 
things into perspective, tied up loose ends. 
It’s one of the things people trust TIME 
to do: find a particularly lively corner of the 
current scene, and hold the rush of events 
But in its cetermination to make the steady so you can have a good long look. 
world make sense, even to a man who § f You know what TIME does. And reading 
doesn’t know Lauren from Laurent, TIME it every week reminds you how well. 


The Weekly azine 











and come out ahead. The pathos of 
Hubert Humphrey's tale is that, as he 
‘put it in a stream-of-consciousness 
tecollection of the last thirty-six hours 
of the 1968 presidential campaign, 


Pve climbed that damn ladder of 
politics, and every step has been 
rough. I’ve slipped so many times 
and almost fallen back... . That 
top rung is never going to be mine. 
My fingernails are scraping it, but I 
don’t have a grip.. . . It’s so damn 
close. I am so tired. 


The Cardinal and old Joe, young 
Jack and “Bob,” Gene McCarthy, 
George Wallace, Richard Nixon, 
» George McGovern; somehow one or 
another of them was always one rung 
up on him. And always in his way, or 
running with him, or looming fero- 
ciously over him, was the man who al- 
ternately taught, tempted, and punished 
him in his pursuit of power, Lyndon 
Johnson. “Call me whenever there’s 
trouble or anything you want me to 
do,” said President Johnson to Senate 
Majority Whip Humphrey early in 
1964, after dressing down “you bomb- 
throwers.” (“You [liberals] spread your- 
selves too thin making speeches to the 
faithful.) Humphrey. in full and 
| friendly candor, invites the reader to 
conclude that however good and happy 
a warrior he is, he has been too often 
bested. ~Michael Janeway 





RATNER’S STAR 
by Don DeLillo 
Knopf, $10.00 


There is no easy way to describe Rat- 
ner’s Star, a cheerfully apocalyptic 
- novel. Imagine Alice in Wonderland set 
at the Princeton Institute for Advanced 

Studies. We are at some giddy point in 
‘the near future. Sweden is at war, so 

fourteen-year-old Billy Twillig of the 
Bronx has had to receive his Nobel 

Prize in mathematics at a rump cere- 

mony in Connecticut. When we meet 

Billy, a cocky. sensible kid, he is air- 

borne on a Sony 747 on his way to a 

sci-fi complex called Field Experiment 

Number One. Billy, an expert on zorgs 

(“A zorg is a kind of number. You 

can’t use zorgs for anything except in 

mathematics. Zorgs are useless”), has 
been summoned to decode a mathemat- 
ical signal being beamed at Planet 

Earth by the presumed inhabitants of a 

distant body known to the scientists as 

Ratner’s Star. 

So Billy’s Adventures in Scienceland 


RA 


begin. The celebrated scientists gathered 
at Field Experiment Number One turn 
out to be the oddest collection of be- 
nign yet sinister zanies this side of the 
Looking Glass. They live by logical sys- 
tems that are coherent yet thoroughly 
mad. They corverse in a jargon that 
sounds like but isn’t quite English. (De- 
Lillo has an ear for specialized lan- 
guage. and the satirical possibilities 
therein, that most novelists should be 
willing tc kill for.) Each scientist zeal- 
ously pursues his own private, obsessive 
microspecialty. The most revered among 
them have retreated into infantile be- 
havior and generalized despair. 

DeLillo parodies brilliantly and ruth- 
lessly the cult of science, its heart- 
lessness, its private languages, its barren 
self-love. Midway through his research 
Billy is told to stop looking for the 
meaning of the star’s message, that it 
has become irrelevant to the project as 
a whole. The reader is advised to pay 
attention to the warning, though, like 
Billy, he’s bound to keep looking for 
meaning. albeit in a literary sense. The 
book is, .n the end, as elegantly mean- 
ingless a3 a mathematical abstraction, 
though it is coasiderably more unnerv- 
ing and far more entertaining. 

—Amanda Heller 





ANNA 
by “David Reed” 
Basic Books, $19.00 


When “Anna Reed.” the pseu- 
donymous heroine of this chronicle, 
died in 1973, she was thirty-six years 
old and Aad been crazy on and off for 
ten of tnose sears. Her guilt-stricken 
young husband. an English writer, of- 
fers this account of her madness and 
suicide as an act of exorcism and as a 
plea for general forgiveness for what- 
ever responsibility he may hold for her 
death. 

In a way, the book stands as an in- 
dictment of Laingian therapy. Anna’s 
psychiatrist, a disciple of R. D. Laing’s, 
and even the master himself encouraged 
David Reed to keep his wife at home 
during her worst, most violent spells of 
insanity, allowing her to work out her 
madness on her own terms, even when 
those terms irvolved threatening her 
young sons and making her husband’s 
life a ceaseless. nightmare. Meanwhile, 
the Laingians, busy with their well-pub- 
licized Community and their American 
groupies, were clearly not giving Anna 
the attention she required. 

Reed cannot be held entirely blame- 


less in this affair. Despite the advice of 
the local mental hospital to commit 
Anna to their care, he stood stubbornly 
by the Laingians, attracted more by 
their trendiness, one suspects, than by 
any real faith in their methods. 

Of course, Reed cannot be blamed 
for causing his wife’s troubles either. 
She had a history of instability dating 
back to a miserable childhood in war- 
time Germany. Conventional hospi- 
talization and electroshock therapy had 
failed her in the past; before her final 
breakdown she had made her husband 
promise not to subject her to hospital 
treatment again. So he found himself 
caught in a bind, unable to help her 
while she lived, unable to justify his de- 
cisions once she was gone. 

Anna is a grim and riveting book. 
Much as Anna suffered, though, the- 
continuing tragedy is David's. One can 
only suppose that Anna’s end was inevi- 
table and hope that her husband will 
eventually find in that knowledge a 
little solace. —A. H. 





Creativity: The Magic Synthesis 
by Silvano Arieti 
Basic Books, $15.95 


Ever since the invention of psycho- 
analysis its theorists have been expend- 
ing their ink in explaining “creativity” 
to the rest of us. Strangely, they have il- 
luminated little. Freud, as Silvano 
Arieti thoughtfully points out, cared 
more about identifying the motives for 
creativity than about examining the 
process itself. Jung, while focusing on 
the echoes between the individual and 
the collective imagination, did not often 
apply himself to the newness of creative 
work. Arieti takes up, and kindly puts’ 
down, the work of many other students 
of the psyche. He bows toward: 
Nietzsche and Bergson, but unaccount- 
ably omits all reference to the theories” 
of Coleridge, Valéry, Proust, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Hector Berlioz, to name only 
a few. He never touches on Keats or his 
notion of “negative capability.” In dis- 
cussing poetry itself he insistently mis- 
reads Blake and clouds over other po- 
etry in English but seems more at home 
with Ronsard, Petrarch, Dante. 

Dr. Arieti is a psychoanalyst who has 
been a civilizing and humane influence 
on American psychiatry. His 1974 book,” 
Interpretations of Schizophrenia, won a. 
National Book Award, and he edited 
the six-volume American Handbook of 
Psychiatry. Yet in.this crushingly argued: 
volume of 448 pages, the only twen- 









_tieth-century artists who receive more 
than momentary attention are Robert 
Frost, Wassily Kandinsky, Salvatore 
uasimodo, and Peter Sheffer. Surely 
ntemporary creation deserves a little 
more attention than that. 

rieti’s theory seems not only 
Hronistic but verbose. He invents 
) ‘as “endocept” and “paleo- 
sht-process” to deal with what 
“others might call “inspiration,” or 
others, “right-hemisphere brain- 
unction.” Hè seems sadly literal in con- 
onting works of art themselves, and 
Only certain avenues of psychic inquiry 
are tolerable to him, In the end, despite 
„straining hard to explain what perhaps 
need not be explaimed, Arieti can do no 
better than the rest of us: he ends by 
characterizing creativity as “a magic 
synthesis.” One cannot quarrel with his 
conclusion. but was it really necessary 
‘to walk so. far and carry so heavy a 
burden inorder to pass “Go”? 

—Peter Davison 

































JES, DAMN LIES, AND STATISTICS: 


he Manipulation of Public Opinion in 





ai sate aae “Bai Poias news 
la, anë we, the people, run in cir- 
ee them, publishing them, 





on “them, Wheeler ig a reporter 
and a skeptic second; his per- 
suasive’ findings are that pollsters are 
‘businessmen, not high priests, and that 
like businessmen (and politicians), they 
fin. some, lose seme, and manipulate 
ome, And further, that one man’s “ob- 
clive poll” is another man’s magnifi- 
cation of the obvious, a distortion of 
nuance, ora self-fulfilling prophecy. 














THe WiLp Boy OF AVEYRON 
by Harlan Lane 
Harvard University Press, $15.00 







Jean-Marc Nard, a twenty-six-year-old 
French doctor, encountered in the sum- 
mer of 1800 a bizarre case that occu- 
pied virtually all of his waking hours 
for the next six years. The patient was a 
twelve- or thirteen- -year-old -boy found 
andering naked through the forests of 
veyron, where he had apparently sur- 
i, relying only on instinct and a 












will to live. for most of his childhood. 
The boy could not speak, at times ap- 
peared deaf, would eat only nuts and 
potatoes. was indifferent to sympathetic 
attention, and was given to violent rages 
when thwarted. 

Was the boy an imbecile, left to die 
in the woods by parents who would or 
could not care for him? Or was there, 
beneath that barbaric exterior, a fright- 
ened. deeply wounded. “perfectible” 
human being? Jean-Marc Itard, an ide- 
alistic student of the emerging “mental 
sciences,” declared he would do what 
he could, what progressives among his 
profession thought possible, to reclaim 
this wild boy, Harlan Lane, a psy- 
chologist who writes like a poet, has 
written a fascinating account of Itard’s 
valiant six-year struggle, and goes on to 
link Itard’s findings with unmethodo- 
logical disagreements still of concern to 
teachers of the deaf and mentally re- 
tarded. 

~C. Michael Curtis 











Miss HERBERT by Christina Stead. 
Random House, $8.95. If this novel 
came from an unknown author, it 
would be described as parts of three 
separate novels, shakily dovetailed by 
the presence of a single heroine who is 
necessarily (since she must operate in 
widely different areas) of vaporous 
character and indeterminate abilities. 
Eleanor begins as a liberated Bohemian 
type, a would-be writer supported more 
by her lovers than by her talentless pen. 
She next appears as the wife of a dis- 
mal twerp, dedicating her time to chil- 
dren, house repairs, and bad cooking. 
Ultimately, she is a middle-aged di- 
vorcée scratching along on fringe liter- 
ary jobs. Her literary activities, inciden- 
tally, do not hold the episodes of the 
novel together because they are un- 
believable; she simply has no ability 
whatsoever and even her modest success 
as an agent and manuscript reader is 
incredible. Each of Eleanor’s in- 
carnations trails loose ends—a mys- 
terious religious sect, an experimental 
farm, a man who is either a blackmailer 
or a spy; one learns no details and 
nothing ever comes of these intriguing 
items. 

The action of the novel runs from 
some time after World War H to the 


present, but mach of the conversation 
particularly the sexual opinions, sug 
gests the 1920s. while such description 
of costume as occur are vaguely out 0: 
period. Eleanor always wears silk stoc 
ings, for example, in this age of nylon 
Throughout her adventures, Eleanor re 
mains invincibly self-centered and 
boneheaded, her mind functioning, in é 
string of clichés whether the topic. is a 
woman's right to erotic experiment, the 
noble duties of a wife and mother, © 
the merits of hard work and indepen- 
dence. These clichés, which eventually 
become quite amusing, account for the 
structure of the book. Miss Stead ‘puts 
her heroine through three. cliché femi 
nine roles—trollop, housewife, an 
worker—and demonstrates that a girl is 
bound to lose at all of them. 

















































Ciry of THE DEAD by Herbert Lieber- 
man. Simon and Schuster, $8.95. Dr 
Konig, hero of this police work thriller 
is chief medical examiner of New York 
City, and his major problems. are’ 
muddle of dismembered corpses and his 
own runaway daughter. The ‘story. 
more interesting for practical de 
than for its general action, but all th 
autopsies may be too grisly for 
readers. Forensic pathology buff 
ever, should adore it. 




























THE Oxrympic Games by M: L- Finley 
and H. W. Pleket. Viking, $14.95. A! 
though the prize at Greek Olympia was 
merely a wreath, victory at the games 
frequently led to political advancement 
or public pension. One. of the several 
interesting aspects of ‘this. history-of a 
thousand years of perspiration is the tọ- 
tal absence, in the antique world, of the 
modern idea of the amateur. Good i 
lustrations, index. 


























PERSIAN PAINTING by Stuart Cary 
Welch. Braziller, $17.50; $8.95 paper. 
The five works considered. by . Mr. 
Welch date from the Safavid. court. of- 
the sixteenth century. The text. which 
describes that milieu, its artists, and 
their techniques, is followed by repro- 
ductions of the delicate, intricate, imagi- 
native, and richly colored paintings. 























THE Deapty INNOCENTS by Muriel. 
Gardiner, M.D. Basic Books, $8.95. The 
subtitle is “Portraits of Children Who” 
Kill,” although not one of Dr. Gardi- 
ner’s subjects is actually a child..The 
murderers range from a fourteen-year-. 
old girl whe thought, with’ reason; ‘that 
her life was in danger, to a’ lad who 

























Designs for 
self-sufficient living... 


By Jim Leckie, Gil Masters, Harry 
Whitehouse, Lily Young 


“An excellent reference source for 
. those who wish to study, design, con- 
struct, or renovate a building while 
reducing demands. on the environ- 
“ment... Sources for materials, sample 
_.calculations, tables of properties, and 
{..Many appropriate sketches all con- 
tribute to the excellence of this hand- 
book.” — Library Journal. Illustrated, 
bibliography, index. 
ISBN 0-87156-141-7 

Paper only, $9.95 


SIERRA CLUB BOOKS 


















|“A blistering exposé of a 

national obscenity.” 
—Kirkus Reviews 

“If anything, K. Ross Toole has 
understated the catastrophe.” 

» ~Harry Caudill. “Toole’s book 

couldn't be more timely.”"—Wallace 

Stegner. “Ross Toole writes with 

knowledge, perception, imagination, 

conviction.”—A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


THE RAPE 
| OF THE 
GREAT PLAINS 


` Northwestern America, Cattle and Coal 


K. ROSS TOOLE 


An Alternate of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, $8.95 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 

































had joined the Navy and must surely be 
counted a young man. All the adoles- 
cents studied here acted in response to 
prolonged mistreatment by adults, a 
fact which the courts invariably refused 
to consider. The writing is stiff and such 
points as Dr. Gardiner makes about the 
treatmen: of juvenile criminals are fa- 
miliar. Altogether, this is an unenlight- 
ening casebook. Preface by Stephen 
Spender, a friead of the author's. 





Tue Spack-Gonps REVEALED: A Close 
Look at the Theories of Erich von Dän- 
iken by Ronald Story. Harper & Row, 
$7.95. Mr. Story demolishes von Dan- 
iken’s notion that visitors from outer 
space are responsible for all human 
progress. He also locates and drags into 
daylight the mixture of erratic reasoning 
and deliberate omission of fact by 
which von Däniken supports that no- 
tion. It is a pieasure to see this long- 
needed job done, although doubtful 
that it will make any impression on von 
Däniken addicts. Fact and reason are 
Just what those people wish to avoid. Il- 
lustrations, index. 





A TREASURY OF AFRO-AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE by Hareld Courlander. Crown, 
$14.95; $5.95 paper. Mr. Courlander's 
assemblage of zales, jokes, poems, songs 
(with music), and rituals from North 
and South America shows both the 
stubborn survival of African myth in 
the New World and the absorption and 
adaptation of European material. Cer- 
tain plots and characters recur, with ex- 
tensive and engaging variations, wher- 
ever Africams were settled, and 
following these motifs is only one of 
the many charms of prowling through 
the collection. Illustrations, index, bibli- 
ography. appendices. 





CHAMPAGNE AND BALONEY: The Rise 
and Fall of Fialey’s A’s by Tom Clark. 
Harper & Row, $7.95. Mr. Clark’s his- 
tory of the Oakland Athletics under 
Charles Finley purports to be an ac- 
count of the more exasperating doings 
of that unlovec owner, but much of the 
book is occupied by an inning-by-in- 
ning summary of ball games. Fine for 
the true aficionado, of course—and even 
the reader with a merely casual interest 
in baseball will find some remarkable 
anecdotes lurking among the wild 
pitches and dcuble plays. Drawings by 
the author. 





DILEMMas or Mascuuinity by Mirra 
Komarovsky. Norton, $9.95. Working 






with a group of male seniors at an Iv 
League university, Professor Kc 
marovsky examined the emotiona 
strains to which men are subject in 
society where the traditional view c 
women’s position is under revision. Sh 
reports her findings with a great deal c 
Jargon and a great many tables of sta 
tistics, She also protests as unwarrante: 
the “impression that women constitut 
the major source of men’s woes,” whic! 
is fair enough; the poor fellows in thi 
sample seem to be bugged by prac 
tically everything. 





SPLENDORS oF ISLAM by Wilfrid Blunt 
Viking, $10.95. For centuries, Islan 
controlled an arc of territory stretchin; 
from Granada to Lahore, and marvel 
of beauty were created throughout tha 
huge area. Mr. Blunt’s text amounts. tc 
a brisk, pleasant guidebook on wha 
survives and where, with enough histor 
thrown in to account for regional varia 
tions in style. He does not go in fo 
scholarly detail; readers interested ir 
that aspect of Islamic art will in fac 
find a bibliography scattered througt 
the abundant notes. The illustration: 
are plentiful but one cannot help wish: 
ing that all these exquisite buildings 
paintings, fabrics, and ceramics mighi 
have been shown in color. Index, map. 





THE CREATIVE BALANCE by Elliot Rich 
ardson. Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
$12.95. An excerpt adapted from this 
book appeared in the March Atlantic. 
~Phoebe-Lou Adams 





Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Andrew Ward is a frequent contributor 
to The Atlantic. 


Dale Harris teaches English at Sarah 
Lawrence College. 


Benjamin DeMott appears regularly in © 
these pages. 





Poets in Tuts Issue: 


Peter Davison (page 46) is The 
Atlantic's poetry editor and author of 
Walking the Boundaries: Poems 
1957-1974, 


Marvin Bell (page 64) teaches at the 
University of lowa and is the author of 
Residue of Song (1974). 


Maura Stanton (page 73) won the 1974 
Yale Series of Younger Poets 
competition with her volume Now o. 
Snow. ' 












ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK: PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks. or hard covers, 250 capies up. Write 
for free ‘catalog and: prices. Adams: Press, Dept. 
AA; 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Hliriois 60602. 














PERIODICALS SERVICES 





























There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, PRACTICE LIMITED TO.IN- PERSON 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for CONSULTING 
free-lance writers. Each issue contains articles by | | 
leading authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute F. D. BROWNE. 
lists telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year. Certified Writing Analyst 
For trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 



















BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth, Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Bex 285E, Floral 


Park. N.Y. 11001. WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 


02116. 































WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” (MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
‘THOR AID ASSOCIATES; Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St, New York City 10022. 










PLANT LORE. Newsletter incorporating magic, rit- AE 
ual, symbolism. P.O. 451, Geneseo, N. Y. 14454 RECORDS AND TAPES 



















SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's; 52. pg. 
FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, Geo 
town, Connecticut 06829. 







EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
nally. Marye Myers, PO. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
ena, Ca. 91105, 








WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler: Eight countries—$3.98. FREE i Bue 
BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, | CASSETTES. CARTRIDGES. Discount. Catalog. 
Dana Point, California 92629 $1.00. Tapes, Box 33098, Washington, D.C, 20028 


















POETRY MARKETS—Current. detailed list, $2.50. 
| LYF-At. P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 




















OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 40,000 old racio shows on tape, Jazz/big. band 
remotes; Send $2 for huge catalog (refundable). 
ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. | McCoy's Recording, Box 1069A, Richland, Wash: 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 ington 99352 











BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts asd inquiries. in- 
vited. AUTHCRS' GUILE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 35 
cket Terrace, Ardmore, PA 19003: 



























BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large | REDISCOVER KIPLING: Barrack-Reom Bali 
Stock. Catalogs $1.00, Rebatable with. Order, | SUn8 to. traditional and music hall tunes by Pete! 
Stamps OK. Coleman Book Locators, 257-A E. Bellamy, Britain's major young folk talent. ‘Viril 
Market Street, Long Beach, Calif. 90805 reflection. of -lie at the bottom.. $5.75 ppc 






Į JE AMERICAN SOCIETY “OF WRITERS: FOR EV- 
ERYONE WHO WRITES. FOR A. LIVING—OR 













Box. 488-A, LAKE PLACID, NY 12946 nisfree Records #3, 70 Turner Hit Rd; Now, 

naan, CT 06840 ; 
LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search | mmm i 
service, Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box B-Track Stereo Tapes $2.98 each. Free | sih 


31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. TRIANGLE ELECTRONICS, 56A.Central, Blvd., Mer 

























BRITISH BOOK. BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 




































loguies free. Wants solicited. Transbcoks, Box 44-A, rick, N.Y, 11566 
Matawan, New Jersey 07747. BICENTENNIAL & YESTERDAYS BOOKS located | — Gane 
aoe N j j for you by USA and UK experts. Write Out-of-State 
FREE BOOK. Prophet Eajah Coming Before Christ: | Book Service, Box 3253X, San Clemente, CA ; 
Me on Mision; Dept. 18, 481 Tħurston Road, | 92672 Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
OSE Nee r mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulc 

















arin mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West, 13th. 
(OOD USED. BOOKS—'VIDE VARIETY, intelligent BOOKPLATES Avenue-AM, yore Colorado 80215 ‘ 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
‘fiction, social scieaces, literature, misc. sub- 
z Send dollar for listing of 20,900 titles and 


cas. Editions, Desk AM, Soiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. |<" 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- | SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow | Century Reproductions, others. Catalog, Deal 
Springs, Ohio 45387. erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle: 
mont, Mass. 01339. 
SERVICES 




























25% Di SCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print bocks.. Add 40¢ a book han- 
ing. BOOKQUICK, B-1. Roseland, M.J, 07068 















hes B3 PIANOS-ORGANS If you mean business, we: mean 
Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Con- | savings. Hammond-Kimball-Everett. Shipped Pre- 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to Jane paid insured to your door. Harden’s Music Co., 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem. Pa. 18018 Marion, Ohio 614-382-2717. 

















PUELISH YOUR BOOK: Join our successful au- 
thors in a complete, reliable publishing program: 
pubiicity,. advertising, promotion, beautiful books. 
Il subjects invited. Send for factfilled booklet 
and free manuscript report, Carlton. Press, Dept. 
YKG. 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 































Send One Page Sample. Confidential Handwriting | HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, «made to order. 
Analysis, $5. L.A. Cardinale, CGA, 3409 Green- | Free brochure. Joseph Osborne, 505-A Hamilton,- 
garden, Erie, Pa. 16508 Carlisle, Penna. 17013 : 


























IAGETIAN Theory helping Professions; Confer- 
nce; Proceedings Info: WPH60CD, USC L.A. 
7 






FOOD 


Writing Services. Show us the bid of similar ser- 


vices and we will show you how to save money. 
We're in Washington, D.C. with 445 libraries! | TEA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 


That's why we charge less, we're where the infor- | Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A76,.799 Broadway, 
mation is. We also offer a catalog of prewritten | N-Y.C. 10003. $1.00 Brochure. 

research. Send $1.00 for prewritten research cata- 
log. Writers Unlimited. Box #4391, Washington, | SUPERB COFFEES roasted constantly in our shop. 


P| D. C. 20012 (202) 723-1715 Teas, over 100 spices, herbs, unusual foods. 

PU BLISK ER N VERS CKS, Shipped the day we receive your order. Free cata- 
_| RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING—academic, profes- | 9808, HOMECRAFTS. 111 Stratford Road, Win: 

sprints or all IBe sional; literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. Na- |. SOP saiem, N.G. 
ee booxs y tionwide library facilities. We deliver what others 
astic bargain promise—that's why we're #1! Come to us for ECOLOGY 
topnotch quality—we refuse to peddle junk. No ; 
one, anywhere, can match our record of success. | ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper,.sta- 
RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, Dayton, | tionery catalog for businesses or-individuals: AM ; 
Washington 99328. PEP, Box 172, N. eee Mass. 02351.) 























il categories used books. List 50¢. Jaynes, 219 
emeaster, Memphis, TN 38104 



























































SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


REAL ESTATE 

























































“Study and fun in Mexico. Instituto Cultural Te- 
nochtition Inc. Diversified undergraduate and 
raduate curriculum—credits guaranteed transfer- 
ble. For catalogue and schedule, write I.C.T. inc., 
ox 30639, Seattle, Washington 98103. 





“FLORIDA KEYS COED HIGHSCHOOL AS FAMILY 
“AND-SUMMER SLEEPAWAY CAMP. Start Anytime. 
ix Teachers, thirty kids. Strong foundation, enor- 
ous. enrichment. Free brochure details both 
choo! (Grades Seven-Twelve) and Camp (Ages 
“Nine-Seventeen). ABBOTT SCHOOL. Living and 
kearning Center. P.O. Box 285 A. Key Largo, Fla. 
305-245-4610. 





‘DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
“teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. Strong 
ense of community. Admissions without regard 
‘to’ race, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, 
\dmissions, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 
2125 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





EACHERS. 60+ pages of current 
chool/university vacancies, $6. TIE, Box 306-A, 
Bainbridge Island, WA 98110 





HELP MAKE A BETTER WORLD 
«Learn A Language, History, Culture Volunteer for 
“PEACE CORPS opportunities, Architects/planners, 
| MBAs, CPAs, Nurses, math/science degrees, agricul- 
ture, engineering. Africa, Asia, So, America, Pacific. 
Transportation, living. medical expenses paid. U.S. citi- 
zen. Singles or couples only. Apply/Information: Lynn 
Rotenberg, ACTION, ORC Box P-12, Washington, D. C. 
20525. 





EMPLOYMENT!!! U.S.!! FOREIGN! Skilled. Un- 
skilled. Equal opportunity. All Fields. 500 com- 
panies. Directory, Applications, Resume instruc- 
tions-$3.00. National 422-8 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 20005 








OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
‘Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 








“OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
| travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes. exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
Special. reports on summer jobs, government .ca- 
“teers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
< dian, ‘secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
“Asia, South. America, Africa! All. Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-000-+. Employment. International, 
Box .29217-YV, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash.. 98362. 





OVERSEAS: OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Complete information. . . plus Di 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Senc. $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YV, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $800C to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment irformation write Overseas: Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


NOVA SCOTIA—20 Acres; Lake Frontage; open- 
pasture; Stone- Fences; Near Yarmouth; $12,000: 
owner 902-742-5869 : 


VACATIONS 








AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information: and 
forms, $1.00. Austso, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 





Overseas Employment . . . Free Details: Wages, 
Contractors, Countries and Occupations. GLOBAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 132 East 12th St., Box 808-V, Na- 
tional City, Californ'a 92050 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what’s available. Send 
name for FREE §&-month subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 746, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-S, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing en- 
velopes. Exciting Offer 10¢. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636 
Peterson, Chicago 50659 





BROACCAST STATION: Start your own! Free book- 
let, “Radio!’. Boz 5516-SH, Walnut Creek, Ca. 
94596 





Solve all your money problems forever! Absolutely 
no work whatsoever! Vorco, Box 1436-F, Los 
Gatos, California 95030 





Make Money Writing Simple Reports. Information 
Free. Rosenberg, 21700 Roscoe, Suite 206B, Ca- 
noga Park, Ca. 91306 





Investment letter covers growth stocks, no-loads, 
high-yielding bonds. Sample: Capital Gains, 865 
Northpoint, San Francisco, Calif. 94109 





Make 2 to 3 times your cost on hundreds of gift 
items, novelties. $2.00 brings giant catalog. Jim 
McCrae, 8120 Buttonwood Way, Citrus Heights, 
CA. 95510 





How te mate big money writing a few pages of in- 
formation, Anyone can. Begin Immediately! Free 
details. Literary Guild, Box 2951AT, Culver City, 
California 98230 





REAL ESTATE 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest 
ment! “Casadian Land Opportunities” includes 
complete information! Send $2.00. Canadian In- 
ternational, Box 19107-YV, Washington, D.C. 
20036 


WHERE SEA, CLIFFS, AND FOREST MEET. 400. 
acres surrounded by the sea, wooded trails, recre. 
ational facilities. Delightful lounge and dining. 
room. NEWAGEN INN, Box 66A, Cape ta k 
Maine 04552 


VACATION RENTALS 

















Blue Ridge Mountains: Modern cottage, tranquil, 
secluded, DESJARDINS, Elkton, Va, 22827 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels: book. 
with 1976 supplement lists 500 castles, monas. 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16° 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories,” 
164: pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 


TRAVEL 














COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com: 
fortable French home in rurat BURGUNDY ‘to. real: 
istically learn French, French cooking and wine 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: 
Le Roux, Pailly 89140. Pont Sur Yonne, France: 
















JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti: 
nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under wh 
sail. 6 informal days of beachcombing in a tro 
ical paradise. with. congenial shipmates. A g 
“getaway”, ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no 
Full crew and captain. From $295.00. Free adven 
ture booklet. Write Windjammer Barefoot Cruis 
Dept. 7, Miami Beach, Fla, 33139 








Cruise heartland America. aboard the legendary 
overnight steamboat Delta Queen. Or the luxu“: 
rious new Mississippi Queen. Discover the ever 
changing vistas of the mighty Mississippi or the 
beautiful Ohio. Tour historic old river ports. Savor 
old South delicacies. Plunkin' banjos. Authentic 
dixieland jazz. Gracious service. For 1976 cruise 
brochure write The Delta Queen, Dept. AC 08, 322 
East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202.. “ay 





5 Day European Plan Caribbean Cruise $299 Sher- f 
rod, Milford, Pa. 18337 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 
GAF COLOR SLIDES All countries. Catalog 25¢. 


Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55423 i 














SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length “feature 
and shorts, sound. and silent, color and 
black/white film classics. Bogart, Popeye, Barry. 
more, Garbo. Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our, 
Gang, etc. etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box. 
1576-AT, South Bend, Indiana 46634 e 








CENTRAL ONTAPIO—Choice 640. Acre Sports- 
men’s paradises still available—$20.00 pilus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information: Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 






UNCOMMON COLOR SLIDES: EUROPE, ORIENT, 
AFRICA, BY WORLD TRAVELER. CATALOG & 
SAMPLE $1.00. TRAVEL PHOTOS, P. O. 3o 
49620, LOS ANGELES, CA 90049 








MOVING TG CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schoo's. near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Heights Housing Office, 
3380 Lee Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 
751-2155. 





GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farmisg, vacationing, investment -op- 
portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus current nationwide listings—$2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YV, Washington, DC 20036 


er AREENA car 


| down Music, Box 305, West Covina, Cal 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST. CARD ALBUM-world's best 
holds: 200 cards~$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston: 
02115. : 














English wind instrument “recorder” and 52 pg, 
successful self-instruction music book; popul 
foik,. patriotic, ect. $6.95..$1.00 postage. This! 

















UNUSUAL GIFTS 








MISCELLANY 








POSTCARDS, assorted Olschewski mk drawings. 
| Standard size 15g ea., 6x44", 20g. Olschewski, 
-Nageghill Rd., Acton, Ma. 01720 





> “TRADITIONAL STONEWARE. WOODF'RED IN A 40 

“FOOT CLIMBING KILN. Huge garden pots to small 
teabowis. Write or visit. Cornwall Bridge Pottery, 
Cornwall Bridge, Conn. 06754 























COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50g. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245, 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00.  Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 

tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Bivd., Austin, Texas 

78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov’s Primal 

/oocinstitute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 








HANG A POET. VIL handprint and frame your fa- 
voritg poem, Send 25¢ far illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 
























SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





; LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
i Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 
25¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Groves, 
Mo, 63110 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 
national correspondence. HHustrated ‘brochure free. 
ocHermes-Verlag, Box 110650/AM, 39-1000 Berlin 
ll, Germany 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, the national dating service 
for ‘the intelligentsia of all ages. Write Box AE, 
` Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 





L INSTANT MEMORY . . . New way to remember. 
No memorization. Release “photographic” 

< mémory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Free informaticn. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pasific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 





Tom: Your Declaration is OK, but “The Tourists 
Are Coming . . .”’ tells the real story. If you want 
to know what's happening in the 13 colonies, 
watch this great Bicentennial travel series on Pub- 
lic TV. Ben 





ADULT DATING! Sophisticated, nationwide! Free 
details: Box 3-DA, Raritan NJ O886¢ 





“RULE YOUR CHECKBOOK BUDGET! Learn hawk. 
ish ‘watching’! $2.25, Mark A. Hering, 20 Main 
> Street-A, Towanda, Pa. 18848 





Physical Resources wanted by Phenomenon. Mi 
oy chael Cushman, 88 Appleton, Boston, 02116 





ce PARAPSYCHCLOGY CORRESPONDENCE Free ad- 
<-vertisement, information 25¢ DESTINY-G, Box 
366, Round Lake, Illinois 60073 






Montessori on a Limited Budget: A manual for the 
Amateur craftsman (291 pages of Montessori and 
original materials for early learning) $8 plus 50¢ 
handling from Montessori Workshop, 501 Salem 
Drive, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 





Handwriting analyzed: $3 and S.AS.E. J. F. Lowe 
20 Princeton, Greenviile, S.C. 29607 





Hag-ridden? If you're still smoking because quit- 
ting’s worse. discover a literate, funny guide to 
your self-liberation in the booklet, “You CAN Quit 
Smoking (Without Going Crazy)’. Send $1.60 to: 
Quit Smoking’, Box 350, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90053 





BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. New. Information: 
Dept. AM6. R.D. 1, Box 409, Coopersburg, Pa. 
18036 





The Worlds finest hot sandwiches are in Cam- 
bridge. Mass. at a place called THE UNDERDOG. 
Go there. +6 Box St., Harvard Sq., Boston. 





DOCUMENTARY/STILL PHOTOGRAPHER 


Seeks woman photographic assis- | 
tant for migrant farm worker 
project. On location Sept. 1-Dec. 1, 


1976, in Southern California. Fur- 
ther details write to: 

Bill Ravanesi 

10 Selkirk Road 

Brookline, Mass. 02146 
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TIME 
High spirits and hearty fare mark 
Margaret and Franco Romagnolis TV 
cooking. as Time's reviewer observed, 
and its true of their best-selling cook 
book as well The Romagnolis show 
how to make evervday dinners deli 
cious, diverse, “Italian quick and 
easy. ~ New York Times Magazine 
“An excellent book. clear. precise and 
in good taste.” — House Beautiful 


Italian Family Recipes 
frm THE 


ROMAGNOLIS’ 
TABLE 


by Margaret and 

G. Franco Romagnoli 
With & pages of photo 
graphs, $8.95 

A Main Selection of the 
Cook Book Guild 

Apr Alternate Selection of 
the Literary Guild 





An Atlantic Monthly Pres 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPA: 


“Cooking con brio.” 




























Complete Luxury Service For 8 


50 PIECE SET ONLY $ 


2295 
While Supplies Last 


r 


CC on oe ee 





CROWN-CASTLE Ltd., Dept. PGP-437 
51 Bank Street, Stamford, Conn. 06901 


am not absolutely delighted. 
Check Quantity Desired 


C Service For 12 (74-Piece Set) 











C] Enclosed is $ 





Please send me the Stainless Steel Pistol Grip Flatware 
| have checked below on full Money Back Guarantee if I 


(Please add $2.00 postage and handling with each order.) 


C] Service For 8  (50-Piece Set) $22.95 


33,95 


C] Service For 16 (100-Piece Set) 44.95 


Charge my [] BankAmericard (J Master Charge 
(-] American Express 
Exp 


Card No. anes Date — 





{Please Print Clearty) 











50 PIECE SET... PISTOL-HANDLED 
FLATWARE OF 1776 ...Beautifully _ 
reproduced in stainless steel with the 

satin-finish look of antique pewter. 
NOT $44.95! NOT $34.95! ONLY $22.95! 


Your home can reflect the candlelight appeal and gracious atmosphere 
of Early American Colonial elegance when you grace your table with 
this incredibly beautiful service. Through a special purchase, we can 
offer you the famous Pistol-Handled Flatware with all its stunning 
Colonial simplicity in magnificent, satin finish stainless steel at just a 
fraction of what you would pay for luxurious Sterling Silver. Each 
and every piece is a lovely replica of the graceful place settings that 
highlighted many a candlelit Colonial dinner. The knives are the 
genuine hollow pistol grip handles; the forks are the graceful 3-tined 
design. And the entire 50-Piece Set is made of modern stainless steel, 
to give you years of carefree service. 
LIMITED SUPPLY.AVAILABLE AT 
THIS VERY SPECIAL LOW, LOW PRICE 

Don’t be disappointed! Take advantage of this amazing low price 
while our supplies last. Order now and we'll send you the complete 
service for 8 including 8 Pistol Grip Hollow Handle Knives; 8 Dinner 
Forks; 8 Salad Forks; 8 Soup Spoons; 16 Teaspoons PLUS a SPE- 
CIAL FREE GIFT of a matching Butter Knife and Sugar Spoon— 
50 pieces in all. The entire set is yours for just $22.95 on full money 
back guarantee if you are not absolutely delighted. But don’t delay. 
Due to the rising cost of quality stainless steel, the price of this set will 
be increased in the very near future. Take advantage of our truly low 
price while current supplies last. Mail coupon today! 
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Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100's— 
you get a lot to Hike. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. ng’! 


2 





st The books you've a. 


449 Pub 


479 P: 
price $19. 35 


’ x 
DUBE we s ese are? 


price $7.95 


G14 NEW PLANTS 
FROM OLD: Pruning 
and Propagating for 
the indoor Gardener 
By CHARLES M. 
Kvass. Hus. 


iPub price $8,95) 


523 VOICES OF 

THE CIVIL WAR 

by RICHARD 
WHEELER 
THustrated 

iPub price $14.95) 


554 THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: An 
an History by 

PAWN M. BRODIE 
Alhistrated. {Pub 
price $12.50) 


“A52 PAPA 
A Eisen! Memoir 


Phot ographs 
(Pub price $7.95) 


S67 THE BEST YEARS 
© 7846-1950 br 
y JOSEPH C GORLDEN 
vı (Pub price $12.95" 


197 THE NEW > 
YORK TIMES BBK - 


‘us 
» APub price $9.95) 


` 801 THE CREATIVE 
~ BALANCE: Government, 
‘Palitics, and the- 
dividual in America’s 
hind Century 


605 wn YOUR’. 
ERACTIV 


mind to read 


pe the half century that Book-of-the-Month Club. ... : 
has been serving intelligent readérs all across ` 
America, it has maintained an unparalleled. record for = 
choosing exciting new books that meet the‘highest literary 
standards. Over those fifty years no less than fifty- © < 
five Club choices have won Pulitzer Prizes and twenty 

Club authors have been awarded what is perhaps” 
the most coveted of all literary awards, the Nobel Prize i in, 
literature. Why not join now by choosing any fòur'of the 
extraordinary books on this page for only $1? Continued 
membership makes you eligible for our unique Book- ©.» 
Dividend? plan, a wonderful way to build a superb home ` 
library and save 70% or more on publishers’ list prices. 


181 Pub 
price $7.95. 


602 Pub 
price $8.95 


CHOOSE 


ANY 4 


FOR ONLY s| 


in a trial membership in the 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB” |. 


108 KINFLICKS 
Dy LISA ALTHER 


‘Pub price $8.95) 


196 ON WATCH 


A Memor dy FLMO R. 
ZUMWALT SIR. 
ADMIRAR USN ORE EE 
Photos and Charts 
tPubpriee $12.50) 


604 A COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO THERAPY 


, From sychoanalysis To 


Behavior Modification 
Py JOEL KOVEL M.D. 


{Pub price $10) 
494 CAGNEY BY 


CAGNEY py 
HAMES € AGNEY 
Photographs 
{Pub price $8,95; 


304 THE SURVIVOR 


» AmAngamy-ol Life 


in the Ceat nee 
by TERRENCE 
PRES 


ws 
“tPab: price aire k 


388. 80ny Hor 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You 
simply agree to buy four Club 
choices within a year at substantial 
savings on most books you choose. 


INDICATE. BY HUMBER THE 
< FOUR BOOKS YOU W 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 

Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 ao 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month'Club and send me 
the four volumes whose numbers [have indicated in boxes at right, billing > 
me $1.00 for all four volumes, Foagree to purchase at-least four additional 
Selections or Alternates during the first year I am a member; paying in most 
cases special members’ prices: My membership is cancelable any time after 4 
i buy these four books. A shipping charge i is added to all shipments. ` 


(Please print plain 


ery book offered 
n content, format. 


i ou. y ai ecide whether your want ity, 
thri i Weeks Š : reta: edat Dib. 








Imay not be the reason you fly Pan Am 


but I'll never be the reason you dont. 


When you or your travel agent makes a reservation 
with us, you shouldnt have any reservations about the 
kind of service you'll get. 

Because Pan Am reservationists average 8 years on 
the job. Which means we've been around long enough to 
know how to handle any travel requirement you may have. 

In fact, many of us started before there were 
machines to help. 

Like our new Panamac* II. The most advanced 
international computer reservations network in the busi- 
ness. With amazing speed it (and us) can get you flights, 
hotel rooms, rent-a-cars just about any place in the world. 

Or even answer questions you might have, like: 
What’s the temperature in Rio in October? 

Come to think of it, if were not the reason you fly 
Pan Am, maybe 
we should be. 





America’s airline to the world. 
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EAST ASIA 
Our One-China Problem 





Our current China policy is based on 
the ostensible agreement of Washing- 
on, Peking, and Taipei that there is but 
one China and Taiwan is part of China. 
hee any teen-ager can see that this is 
nonfactual statement, it must repre- 
ent a diplomatic ideal. A moment’s 
hought reveals, however, that it repre- 
ents two opposing ideals, for both Pe- 
ing and Taipei claim to be the one 
China, Washington is caught in the 
iddle of a double-ended make-believe. 
tis time we got out from in between 
these rival, though extremely unequal, 
Chinese parties. The first step is to look 
at how we got into this situation. 

` For 132 years the United States has 
played a role in Chinese political life. It 
began when our first treaty of 1844 se- 
cured all the privileges for which Brit- 
ain -had fought the Opium War of 
1840-1842. During the following cen- 
tury American merchants and mission- 
aries were agents of change who helped 
to. foster the great Chinese Revolution 
of modern: times. In 1943 our unequal 
treaty privileges were formally abol- 
ished, but by that time we had become 
allies deeply involved in China's affairs 
while fighting Japan. To this day we 
have retained our mutual security treaty 
with the government of the Republic of 
China on Taiwan, which puts us in the 
position of backing one side in a not- 
et-concluded Chinese civil war. Like it 
or. not, the American people have been 
and still: are closely involved in Chinese 
life, more so than we generally realize. 

< The Nixon-Kissinger breakthrough of 
1972, when Washington achieved closer 
-relations with Peking, was long overdue. 
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Ever since the Sino-Soviet split of 1960, 


it had beea obvious that only a leader 
of the Republican Right could end a 
bankrupt American estrangement from 
the Chinese Revolution. The major mo- 


‘tive compelling this act was the hope of 


equalizing the American contact with 
China and Russia in our triangular rela- 
tionship so that the Soviets would not 
be middiemen between Peking and 
Washington. The Nixon-Chou En-lai 
Shanghai communiqué of February 
1972 had the unusual merit of stating 
where the two sides disagreed as well as 
where they agreed. The exact terms of 
the normalization it envisaged remain 
to be worked out. For this purpose the 
American public has a great deal of 
homework to do. During 1976, while we 
await the emergence of new leadership 
in both China and the United States, 
history is giving as breathing space. Can 
we sort out the historic trends and long- 
term issues with which the Chinese 
Revolution confronts us? 


Maritime vs. Continental 


In general the Chinese Revolution of 
modern times has involved two major 
areas which we may call Continental 
China and Maritime China. Continental 
China is today a nation of farmers 
crowded upen the arable land. It has 
inherited the great Chinese imperial tra- 
dition of government by a bureaucracy 
controlled from the capital. It is. an 


agrarian- bureaucratic empire busily en-— 


gaged in upcaung itself. 

Maritime China is younger, and yet 
its history goes back to the beginning of 
the Christian era. For almost 2000 years 
Chinese merchanimen, or junks, have 
plied the coastal waters of East Asia. 
For the last 1000 years they have left a 
considerable record of trade and contact 
with Southeast Asia. These highly 
seaworthy compartmented vessels. (the 





Chinese were pioneers in nautical tec 
nology as in so much else) sailed 
routes: from Amoy and Canton to 
Straits of Malacca and the Indian 
Ocean long before European ships a 
rived there. The first Portuguese who 
reached China about 1514 did so by en 
tering these routes of the Chinese junk 
trade. The Spaniards. Dutchme 
Englishmen, and Frenchmen who sub- 
sequently voyaged into Southeast Asia. 
and eventually established colonies like- 
wise found Chinese merchant com 
nities in the major seaports. 

Maritime China thus long anteda 
the arrival of the European colonia 
powers. This maritime tradition ste 
ming from South China was of cours 
very different from that of Continental 
China, In overseas trade individual e 
terprise is an essential ingredient, ven- 
ture capital is required, and commercia 
calculations must predominate. 

The growth of Maritime China, 
short, was an East Asian counterpart o 
the expansion of Europe, which has 
spread steadily around the globe sine 
the time of Columbus and still domi 
nates the Western view of modern. his 
tory. Yet so strong were the Chinese ca 
pabilities for seafaring and- maritim 
trade that the seven big expeditions sen 
out by the Ming court in the ea 
1400s sailed to India and all across th 
Indian Ocean to Arabia and Africa | 
most a century before the first Euro 
peans succeeded in rounding the Cap 
of Good Hope and inaugurating 1 
European maritime phase of world his 
tory. If they had wanted to, the Chines: 
could have made all Southeast Asi 
their colony long before the European 
did ‘so. China’s inaction was due to t 
fact. that overseas colonies had no ap- 
peal for the bureaucrats that ruled Co 
tinental China; their government 












North China. was 









Arade and was preoccupied with the 
Mongo! menace from inner Asia. 
“European colonialism got its early 
bite from the commercial, even pirati- 
‘tal. greed of rival rulers. Such crassness 
¿appalled the court of Peking, which 
continually asserted the old Confucian 
view that disesteemed trade and left it 
for officials to domiaate. Both the Ming 
and the Ching rulers had at times for- 
bidden foreign trade entirely and closed 
down the seacoast m the vain effort to 
Starve out coastal pirates and dissident 
_ regimes. In the seventeenth century, for 
example, Taiwan became the home of 
such a regime under the Sino-Japanese 
adventurer Cheng Ch’eng-kung (known 
in Western annals as “Koxinga”). In the 
eighteenth century Canton was made 
the sole port for European trade. 

When British gunfire secured the 
opening of the treaty ports after 1842, 
greater scope was given to Maritime 
China’s development, for the com- 
radors who handled the inward and 
tward trade of the foreign merchants 
on became Chmese merchants in 
their own right and emerged as a mod- 
rn business and banking class. This 
growth, induced by foreign contact and 
treaty-port privilege, was part of 
‘China’s modern economic development. 
->The Cantonese became the great 
middlemen between East and West. 
The Chinese migration to California 
“under the famous Six Companies came 
mainly from this region. Out of it 
emerged the first professional revolu- 
tionary, Sun Yat-sen. American and 
British missionaries had their first suc- 
cess here. Yung Wing, who graduated 
from Yale in 1854, was Cantonese and 
so were most of the young trainees that 
he succeeded in bringing to Hartford, 
Connecticut. in the 1870s under the 
Chinese Educational Mission as a pio- 
neer effort in bieultural education. 

Today, China's foreign trade is con- 
ducted once again at Canton. Maritime 
China has grown. [t now includes the 
British colony of Hong Kong, the Re- 
. public of Singapere. the Republic of 
~China on Taiwan. and millions of other 
ethnic Chinese im Kuala Lumpur, Pe- 
nang, Bangkok. Manila, Cholon, and 
+ élsewhere, who have given their alle- 
¿glance to various of the newly indepen- 
«dent states of Southeast Asia. In all 
these regions Chinese merchants and in- 
dustrialists have led the way in an eco- 
nomic growth similar to that of Japan 
and South Korea, those other East 
Asian countries with a grounding in the 
cian ethic. 





Measured by its results, this has been 
an economic revolution more potent per 
capita than anything in Continental 
China. It represents a peripheral in- 
tegration of the Chinese in the inter- 
national trading community on the 
basis of individual or corporate enter- 
prise familiar to Americans and West- 
ern Europeans. While the total popu- 
lation of Maritime China may be only 
25 or 30 million. its volume cf activity 
in international trade exceeds that of 
the People’s Republic. with a popu- 
lation of perhaps 900 million. 


The ideal of unity 


The paradox of Taiwan today is that 
its economy is part of Maritime China 
but its political ideology is still that of 
Continental China. I refer to the One 
China concept which has been the main 
ideal of all contenders for power on the 
mainland for more than 2000 years. For 
at least one third of these two mil- 


‘ THAILAND 
Bangkok 





lennia, China has actually seen more 
than one political authority or orga- 
nized state in existence. Nevertheless 
the ideal cf unity, all Chinese united 
under a single regime headed by the 
Son of Heaven, has long been enshrined 
as the ultimate political goal. The real- 
ization of this ideal during two thirds of 
the time has reinforced its potency. 

The twentieth century, like previous 
eras. has cemonstrated the desirability 
of China’s unity as the means of avoid- 
ing civil war and the ravages of war- 
lordism. Unity was patched up in 1912 
to ward off Japanese intervention. It 
was nominally achieved in 1928 with 
great pride and rejoicing. Chiang Kai- 
shek rose through his devotion to this 
cause even though the unification of 
China under the Nanking government 
of the 1930s always remained imperfect, 
Unifying China to make it a great 
power against the encroachments of im- 
perialism remained Chiang’s lifelong 
ideal. Consequently his regime on Tai-. 













































































Wan for almost three decades reiterated 
as-an article of political faith its deter- 
mination to reconquer the mainland. 
The Republic of China today under 
the Generalissimo’s son Chiang Ching- 
kuo is morally obliged by filial piety to 
continue this fiction. Taiwan has been 
“participating in the economic miracle of 
East Asian growth but without shaking 
of its heritage of continental political 
deals. This has been a remarkable in- 
stance of out-of-date thinking in the 
midst of up-to-date practice. 
~ More important, the One China ideal 
n Taiwan has kept the island locked in 
4 position of unresolved civil warfare 
against the People’s Republic. Ameri- 
ans who want to disentangle them- 
elves from civil war in China confront 
n their Chinese allies an idée fixe of re- 
igious proportions which cannot be ex- 
tirpatëd. 
If Chiang Kai-shek’s pride and devo- 
n to his ideals had permitted it, the 
Nationalist regime in the early 1950s 
could easily have become an indepen- 
dent republic by renouncing any claims 
to the mainland and entering the 















United Nations on its merits. No doubt 
it would be there today. This would 
have been a sclution based on self-de- 
termination, one that commends itself 
to Westera thinking. Yet the facts of 
life over three decades have hardly 
made a dent in Chinese political 
thought. Gur friends in Taiwan still de- 
mand that we support them as irredu- 
cible enemies of the People’s Republic. 
Even today, “two Chinas” is a dirty 
phrase in Taipei and Peking. 

Peking coes not make it any easier 
for us by reiterating in routinized slo- 
gans its determination to reconquer Tai- 
wan as aa inalienable part of the 
mother country. This we can understand 
and must take seriously. Rulers at Pe- 
king have gone to great lengths to elim- 
inate rivals for power. The Yung-lo em- 
peror of the Miag even sent expeditions 
overseas to seek out a refugee claimant. 
K’ang-hsi cf the Ch’ing in a great civil 
war wiped out the Ming remnants and 
took over Taiwan after forty years of 
independence. Elimination of rivals has 
been a necessary act of legitimization 
for Peking. 

For more than thirty years, ever since 
Patrick J. Hurley and George C. Mar- 
shall tried to mediate in Chungking and 














their prime years. 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS IS OF VITAL CONCERN 
TO EVERYONE WHO LIVES HERE. 


In our world today, an estimated one and a half million 
persons are victims of multiple sclerosis. MS is a mysterious, 
debilitating crippler. for which there is no known cause or cure. 
that seemingly comes from nowhere to strike at young people in 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
257 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010 


There used to be no help. no hope. But through the efforts 
of the National Multiple Sclerosis Society. and the contributions of 
caring people. a massive research program is under way. Many feel 
the answer is closer than ever before. And we can find it. with your 
help. A major health problem, multiple sclerosis is one of the worst 
cripplers since polio. It should not exist in our world today. 
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Yenan, we have confronted civil strife 
in China. Explicitly since 1972, we have. 
taken the pro forma position thatthe- 
relations between the rival parties in” 
China’s civil war are for them to work 
out and not our responsibility. Yet his- 
tory has tied us into the situation. Our 
mutual security treaty of 1954 with the. 
Republic of China expresses the same 
American interest in trade and contact. 
that motivated our original nineteenth- 

century intervention in Chinese «life. 
The maritime trading world that was 

then the locus of Western and Japanese. 
imperialism now harbors the hydra») 
headed multinationals and the “neo-im- 
perialism” that communists continue to` 
deplore and sometimes emulate. In fact, 

the Marxist verities, like those of free. 
enterprise, are yielding to new facts. o 

How then are we to deal with these. 
two antagonists who both solemnly 
agree on a One China myth which has» 
not existed in fact since 1895 but which | 
we feel powerless to argue against? 

On reflection we can see that the One 
China doctrine is one of those hoary 
Chinese devices for manipulating the 
unsophisticated barbarian. Our relations 
are like a romantic triangle in a novel: 
each of the ladies says, “Cleave to me”: 
only,” and demands that we deny the» 
other. On this basis we spent a quarter- 
century denying the existence of the 
People’s Republic. winding up in Viet- 
nam. Now we are expected by Peking 
to flop over completely and deny the 
existence of a long-time client and ally, 
But our world is pluralistic, and «we. 
cannot fully satisfy either Chinese party. 















































The uses of fiction 


In the face of the One China myth it 
does little good to point out that Tai 
wan spent fifty years from 1895 to 1945. 
as a Japanese colony and then came | 
under Nationalist control only as. the 
Chinese Communist party was taking | 
over the mainland. Japanese colonialism 
developed Taiwan’s economy, though. 
not its cultural life, and American aid- 
further assisted it. Most of all, the en- — 
terprise of Chinese mainlanders. and | 
Taiwanese alike has produced the” 
present high living standard and pros 
ductivity in international trade. As part 
of Maritime China, Taiwan has become. 
less assimilable to the new continental 
society, in fact almost indigestible. by 
reason of being more highly capitalized 
and export-oriented. : 

It seems far too late to espouse Tai 
wan’s. juridical independence. The 
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THE CIVIL WAR: A Narrative 








3 Volumes, Publisher’s: Price $75,00/ Yours For Only $3 
By a historian who is.alsoa gifted novelist — the opening shot 
at Fort Sumter through the surrender at Appomattox. 

“A remarkable achievement, prodigiously researched, 
vigorous, detailed, absorbing "— N. ¥ Times 


5 Volumes, Publisher’s Price $72.50/ Yours For Only $5 
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William F, Swindler’s 
COURT AND CONSTITUTION 
IN THE 20TH CENTURY 


Timely and readable account of how the major 
Supreme Court decisions of the last 75 years.affect 
the meaning of the Constitution today. 


James Thomas Flexner’s 


GEORGE. WASHINGTON 
Not the marblebust but the flesh-and-blood 
Washington — brilliantly portrayed in this celebrated 
work by a leading historian. National Book Award. 
Special Pulitzer Citation. 


Daniel J. Boorstin’s 


THE AMERICANS 
A social historian’s sweeping trilogy on the roots 
of our civilization — the harsh realities of colonial 
days, the great trek West, and the mixed blessings 
of industralization, Pulitzer Prize. 






















The American past is a rich mixture — one 
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EAST ASIA 


imply no Chinese supporters for the 
ea except. an underground Formosan 
independence movement that has never 
merged as a practical alternative to the 
tionalist government. Chinese patri- 
ts simply do not want to alienate a 
rtion of the Chinese realm. Indepen- 
ence would not only reverse. the 
‘eking-Washington rapprochement. It 
vould be a flagrant provocation that 
king could hardly overlook. In short, 
Americans, coming from across the 
cific with very different political 
deals, have had to accept the tradi- 
ional: Chinese view of the unified Chi- 
iese state even while helping to create 
isunified situation. 
‘This leaves us obliged to resort to a 
ction. There is no way that we can ac- 
omplish the return of Taiwan to main- 
nd control, since the Republic of 
China is a viable regime, well-armed 
nd growing economically, actively in- 
ent on avoiding Peking’s subjugation. 
o attempt the strangulation of such a 
egime would probably be ineffective. 
, Meanwhile, since we do not have to 
ake One China as our primary article 
of political faith, we have no moral. ob- 
igation to destroy Taiwan's separate- 
ness but on the other hand a consid- 
erable moral responsibility after our 
ong association to see it continue. Half 
à century of recognition of the Nation- 
alist. government (since 1928) and a 
“quarter-century of support of its island 
realm (since 1950) have created a pre- 
sumption of continuity and bonds of 
friendship that cannot be. shrugged off 
_or lightly abandoned, The Taiwan com- 
munity is, after all, part of our world, 
ncreasingly interconnected with us in 
trade, culture. education, and other 
- lines. We share many ideals and institu- 
tional activities. It would be both infea- 
_ sible.and immoral to try to destroy the 
_ relationship. 
On the other hand, not to proceed. in 
our rapprochement with Peking would 
¿surely be a counsel of disaster. Our re- 
lations with the vast People’s Republic 
have been steadily developing in diplo- 
matic contact, trade, travel, and the ex- 
change of scientific and technical dele- 
gations. Peking has admitted an 
increasing flow of American citizens, 
about two thirds of Chinese descent, for 
tours of a few weeks. To backtrack in 
this growing contact with roughly a 
quarter of mankind whose government 
isa nucleas powér is-simply not a re- 





















































































sponsible or even moral proposition. No 


peaceful future for humanity can be as- 
sured without Peking-Washington col- 
laboration. Currently we share a con- 
cern. about the Soviet Union. At the 
very least we need a degree of contact 


with China equal to our contact with. 


the Seviets, and we are as yet far from 
this level. 


Normalization 


Fortunately, Peking’s interest in a 
Taiwan settlement is a bit different 
from Taipeis. When Soviet relations 
are seen as China’s major foreign pol- 
icy contradiction, differences with the 
United States are a minor contradiction, 
and this includes the American position 
in (“occupation of °) Taiwan. Indeed, in 
realpolitik terms, the continued Ameri- 
can presence in the western Pacific is an 
acceptable. even desirable. aspect of the 
Sino-American rapprochement, provid- 
ing it supports stability (that is, opposes 
Soviet expansion there) and does not 
contravene China’s long-term interests 
(for example. sovereignty over Taiwan). 
In this way the theoretical long-term in- 
terest of Peking differs from the prac- 
tical short-term interest of Taipei. Per- 
haps we can slip through the crack. 

These considerations bring us to the 
question of the content of “normaliza- 
tion.” Let us make a distinction in our 
policy thinking between theory and 
practice. Having accepted the theory of 
One China. we can hardly do less than 
acknowledge it in the form of the doc- 
trine that Peking has sovereignty over 
Taiwan. However, being realists, like 
the Chinese. we may properly accept 
the practical fect of the last eighty 
years, that Taiwan has a separate re- 
gime, which we may call autonomous 
and which seems likely to remain so for 
the indefinite future no matter what we 
do. On this basis we may affirm that 
Peking’s sovereignty over Taiwan is a 
deferred sovereignty, to be recognized 
in principle at ail times but not as yet 
in practice 

As to our economic relations, if our 
recognition of Peking should give it 
most-favored-nation status in trade with 
the United States, then under the One 
China doctrine we could properly con- 
clude that the same most-favored-nation 
treatment applies to Taiwan. Such 
would be the case with other aspects of 
our relations with Peking whenever the 
assertion of equa! treatment for Taiwan 
might be convenient to us under the 


doctrine of One China. There are, of 









course. many legal arrangemen 
would have to be worked. out t 
our Taiwan, trade and contacta 










ingenuity should achieve the format 
need. 
The Japanese model of making ‘its 
Peking trade mission into an embassy 
and its Taipei embassy into a. trade del- 
egation has paved the way for us. The 
Japanese experience offers examples of — 
these legal-economic arrangements, 
which have been worked out since 1972 
by hard bargaining among. the three 
parties concerned. Legal fictions: have 
made it possible for necessary Japani 
consular functions to continue -to be 
performed and for Japanese tradi 
travel, and. investment to proceed in 
Taiwan. 
The major thing lacking in the Jap; 
nese model is, of course, a security 
treaty, and our military arrangements | 
concerning Taiwan have been the crux 
of the matter. Both the security of Tai- 
wan and the credibility of our security 
arrangements for Taiwan are of direct 
interest to Japan, where our defense 
commitment has helped Japan’s growth. - 
By the terms of the- Nixon-Chou > 
statement of 1972 and later promises, i 
we are committed to reducing and with-. 
drawing American forces from Taiwan; ; 
but this says nothing about the Ameri- < 
can bases in the Philippines and in Oki- 
nawa. Subic Bay is not an inconvenient 
distance from Taiwan, and a unilateral 
American declaration that we would de=.: 
fend the island against attack could res. 
main as credible as ever. Our coms- 
mitment would no longer be to defend | 
a government from which we had with- 
drawn recognition but to defend an. 
area; and to avoid offense to Peking’s 
idea of sovereignty, our unilateral pub- 
lic declaration pro forma might be sim- 
ply to “maintain the stability of the 
western Pacific.” The true meaning of — 
this phrase would be spelled out less of-, 
ficially. We should assume that the Sev-. 
enth Fleet is still capable of patrolling’ 
the Taiwan Strait if it should seem nec 
essary. : 
The hardest bargaining with Peking 
perhaps informally, may come. over th 
question of military supply to Taiwa 
armed forces, but for a country. thi 
supplies arms to half the world. som 
kind of supply through third parties o 
by other arrangements should not D 
impossible. 
The. prospect .in this. settlem 
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-considerable growth of legal fictions. 
ve might claim that within the One 
hina. which we acknowledge we are 
itled to send consular officers to 
reas which cannot be reached from 
r embassy in Peking. Alternatively we 
ght have the American consulate gen- 
ral in Hong Kong extend its jurisdic- 
ion to nearby islands. In the early days 
f our China trade we had merchants 
o acted as consuls in return for fees. 
ernational law has seen a tremendous 
ariety of special arrangements in pecu- 
ar circumstances. 

his kind of normalization would be 









ance with one side in an unsettled 
ivil war. It would not settle the armed 
valry between Peking and Taipei, and 
ur veiled but genuine commitment to 
fend Taiwan would leave us still in- 
‘rvening in Chinese politics, But it 
‘ould be a forward step toward realism 
-recognize more explicitly that Conti- 
ental China exists and that we are no 
nger enslaved by the ancient One 
‘hina myth of the Chinese empire. It 
ould free us to deal with the Chinese 
eople’s Republic on our common 
genda looking toward global survival. 
tabilizing the Taiwan question is only 
reliminary to much larger purposes. 
“All the necessary ad hoc and creative 
frangements for the continuity of our 
relations with Continental and with 
‘Maritime China in the western Pacific 
should be entered into with a sense of 
practicality and no embarrassment. The 
ecessary legal fictions should be re- 
garded as subordinate matters of conve- 
ience, below the level of high policy 
and principle. Our future relations with 
Peking should justify themselves by the 
concrete advantages Peking receives. 
The American connection should prove 
its worth quite aside from what we may 
do concerning Taiwan. Despite the pro- 
liferation of legal fictions, none of them 
should menace the People’s Republic of 
today or the long-term interests of the 
Chinese people. We can at all times ex- 
plain their existence as a necessary re- 
Sponse to the great ideal of One China 
which happens not to be a workable 
fact. 

One point is basic: to turn back from 
normalization would be a retrograde 
step toward the imperialism of the last 
century with all its dire potentialities of 
arfare. In practical terms we cannot 
accept either side of the One China 
aims of our Chinese friends in Peking 
-and Taipei, though we acknowledge the 
existence of their One China ideal. Un- 


esigned to extricate us from an al- 


less we are to be whipsawed eternally 
by their civil war, we must slip through 
the middie with a Taiwan arrangement 
of Peking’s sovereignty (deferred) and 
Taipeis autonomy (limited) that will 
maintain stability in the western Pacific. 

—JOHN K. FAIRBANK 


VIENNA 


Vienna is a city of languor and grace. 
Flying in from the plump stability of 
Switzerland and the tumult of Zurich’s 
airport, one finds Vienna muted. Al- 
though it kas a population of 1.6 mil- 
lion to Zurich's 400.000. its airport 
looks like that of a small, remote, pro- 
vincial city. and the sense of having 
landed in a backwater, although the 
flight from Zurich takes only fifty-five 
minutes, persists. The airport bus drives 
past surprisingly large oil refineries and 
then the first houses, pale yellow, 
honey-toned, the faded baroque of 
Middle European cities. You feel at 
once that somehow you are drifting into 
Eastern Europe. 

Quiet. gentle, somewhat worn, a city 
without a cutting edge, Vienna nudges 
itself forward into a new relationship to 
Europe and to the world. The state of 
East-West relations and the strength of 
Austria’s federal chancellor, Dr. Bruno 
Kreisky, are largely responsible for this 
evolution; 30 is the enduring fact of the 
country’s geography. Look at a map of 
the Hapsburg Empire in 1914; its domin- 
ions swell owt over Europe. Vienna, the 
capital, sits in the western part of the 
empire, cozily buffered by Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Galicia, and a half-dozen other 
States. 











Economic miracle 


The world in 1976 is a less hospitable 
place. Time. wars, and postwar settle- 
ments have left Vienna forty-five miles 
from the eastern edge of the country; 
Vienna has shifted from the centerpiece 
of Empire to a border city. “It is only 
one and a half heurs to the frontier, to 
barbed wire and watchtowers. Visitors 
come here thinking about the Alps, 
waltzes anc operettas, Mayerling, but 
our location toward the East is the way 
we define ourselves. That’s what is rele- 
vant to us,” says Odette Jankowitsch, 
the intelligent wife of Austria’s am- 
bassador to the United Nations. 

That geography, of course. is also of 
interest to Western Europe and to the 
United States, and is the reason. that 





Austria’s importance greatly transce 
its small size of 32,376 square miles and : 
7.5 million people. : 

Under the terms of the 1955 Avira : 
State Treaty, Austria was lefi indepen- 
dent and unoccupied, though tired and 
depleted. Since then, and especially in” 
the last seven or eight years, the coun“ 
try has become one of the “miracles” of 
Europe, with a stable political and so- 
cial system and a strong economy. 
Austria’s GNP had been rising steadily 
until last year, and the growth rate has” 
been the highest of any industrialized. 
nation in Western Europe. 

Today, cars driven at terrifying speed 
choke the streets of Vienna. Shop win- 
dows are filled with consumer goods > 
from all over Europe. Wages are high 
(a secretary here earns the equivalent of 
$100 a week, compared to $80 in 
England). About 30 percent of the 
country’s energy needs are met by do < 
mestic sources, making Austria better 
off than such neighbors as Italy, France, 
Belgium, and Scandinavia. Austria, in 
fact, exports hydroelectric energy to 
nearby countries. The inflation rate has 
been the second or third lowest of any. 
industrialized nation, and unemploy- 
ment has been minuscule. If the econ- 
omy gets really bad, Austria can always’: 
“export” its unemployment by sending | 
immigrant workers home to Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. Austria’s schilling, following 
closely the rise and fall of the German 
mark and the Swiss franc. is firm. Some 
7 million German tourists throng the 
streets each year, bringing welcome for- 
eign exchange. 

Austria’s best customers are West 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, and 
any quiver that runs through their econ- 
omies affects its own. This is especially 
true of Germany, with which Austria 
does about 40 percent of its business. 
West Germany's problems rippled 
through Austria’s economy in 1975 
when, for the first time in seven years, 
there was no growth, and inflation 
climbed to 10 percent. While this figure 
is still substantially lower than that of 
most industrialized nations, it conjures 
up nightmares for the Austrians. They 
remember how inflation led to social 
upheaval in the 1920s and 1930s and | 
eventually to war. The major question — 
that Austrians ask themselves now is 
whether 1975 signaled a change in the ~ 
pattern of growth or was merely a tems 
porary standstill. in an interdependent 
Europe, the answer is a matter of innu- 
merable variables. One positive sign on 
the. horizon. is that, even with con 
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902,.JONES.AUTUMN LANDSCAPE.in 
iden hues & lovely soft autumn colors. 
‘rom the Hudson River Schoo! Only 7.95 


271.VAN GOGH.STARRY NIGHT. In swirt- 
ing Brushstrokes of blue & spiraling yei- 
lows, browns & greens Only 7.95 
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violat, deep green, white and yelow drawing in chatk grey with 
ochre in restful hues of Dlue. . Oniy 7.05 hiack on pale yellow Only 7.95 





803.J0CK.A study of youth 722, ROUSSEAU, VIRGIN FOREST, 
and virilityin springtime colors deep jungle shades of green, ti 
of green and biue. Only 7.95 yellow, orange & blue 





2G1.PICASSO.DON QUIXOTE. 237.UNICORN IN CAPTIVITY. 
An inspiration in ebony black Ftemish tapestry in green, yel- 
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252.PICASSO.THREE MUSI- 
CIANS. in brown, black, red, 
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ochre background... Only 7.98 
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MONET. SUNFLOWERS. 234. EL GRECO. VIEW OF 
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tinuing inflation and joblessness, West 
Germany is now predicting economic 
growth of 5 percent in 1976. The Aus- 
fian Institute of Economic Research 
orecasts a rate of real economic growth 
f 2.5 percent in 1976 and between 4 
nd 5 percent in 1977. 

~The Austrians don’t like to be consid- 
red a “satellite.” even economically, 
nd they point out that every economy 
n Europe is geared to the strongest 
conomy of them all, West Germany's. 
Realistically, however, West Germany's 
evel of imports is especially tightly wo- 
ven into the economic well-being of 
ustria. 


“Active neutrality” 


Austria’s declared policy of “active 
neutrality” enables it to walk the knife 
edge of political survival as an indepen- 
ent power. The country declared itself 
permanent neutral by an act of par- 
jament after the peace conference in 
1955. Austria is the guarantor of its own 
neutrality, and while year by year the 
government works out revisions in the 


style of that neutrality, Austria is stead- 
fast in the faet of it. 

Asked if Austria can ever be truly 
neutral, one young diplomat carefully 
explained: “Neutrality and neutralism, 
as we see it. are different ideas. Swe- 
den, for example, is a neutral country, 
yet she takes strong stands on inter- 
national issues. Similarly, Austria is 
willing to take a point of view. We 
voted, for instance. along with other 
Western powers against the Zionism 
resolution in the UN.. Austria is 
determined not to get involved in tak- 
ing sides during a war, but it takes po- 
sitions on current issues. While we took 
both Sweden and Switzerland as our 
role models we are making our 
own way. Unlike Switzerland ... we 
have joined the UN. Even more than 
joined, we've been active in it, sitting 
on the Security Council, providing a 
secretary-general. Kurt Waldheim, plus 
troops for peace-keeping missions. Our 
current ambassador functions as chair- 
man of its Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space.” 

Austria, whose greatest concern Is 
that it not become a forgotten little Eu- 
ropean country, sees its neutrality as 
serving the nations of the world by pro- 
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viding meeting grounds for the solution. 
of conflicts and crises. It has been work- 
ing ambitiously to make its capital the 
third “meeting place” in the world, af- 
ter New York and Geneva. Austria be- 
lieves that its own variant of neutrality 
(“compassionate neutrality”), its strate- 
gic geographical position, and its efforts: 
in the Middle East can make it an ef- 
fective force in world affairs. Chancellor. 
Kreisky wrote recently in a Viennese | 
quarterly: “. . . it is my earnest belief — 
that, in the face of all predictions and“ 
in a strange fashion, we are witnessing 
a renaissance of the small states in 
world politics... .” 
And what Kreisky believes and 
sants, Kreisky is quite likely to get.» 
Foxy. wily, immensely practical, the: 
portly sixty-five-year-old chancellor is ac 
consummate politician. He emerged 
from the elections of last October with 
a clear-cut majority. More than any 
other person, he speaks for Austria to- 
day. To many proud Socialists, he is “ac 
man too big for Austria.” 
The absence of any dramatic shift 
among Austria’s voters last October has 
served to underscore that, against. a | 
background of political tensions, vio- | 
lence, and economic uncertainty else- 
where in Europe, Austria is uniquely.” 
stable, an island of calm. The country. 
assigns a modest 5 percent of its budget. 
to defense, compared to Switzerland’s 
20 percent and Sweden's 10 percent. 
Kreisky has said that the best defense is 
a good foreign policy, an attitude that is 
not universally shared by the Austrians. 
David Fisher, the director of external. : 
relations of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, describes why the: 
IAEA is in Vienna: “In 1937, Austria. 
disappeared from the map and no one.” 
noticed. When, in 1954, Eisenhower 
proposed the [AEA to the UN Assem- 
bly, the Austrians determined then and 
there to get the IAEA headquarters in 
Vienna so that if Austria ever dis- 
appeared again, someone would pay at- 
tention. Also, the stigma of war and the 
relics of occupation would be wiped 
out, International agencies would be a | 
symbol of Austria’s neutrality and of: 
Austria’s acceptance into the community: 
of nations. . . . [Also] the Soviets favor 
Vienna:as a place for international — 
meetings they feel at home here: 
. . it’s less capitalist than Geneva,” 
Vienna is now the site of IAEA 
UNIDO (the United Nations Industriak 
and Development Organization); and, 
near Vienna in Laxenburg Castle, th 
unique International Institute of 
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69522. POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD: 1976. Edited ty Arthur S. Banks, All the vital 
“facts and figures on the aders, government, political 
parties, news media, amd more in 164 independent 
nations. $19.95 


40350. THE CONSERVATIVE INTELLECTUAL 
“MOVEMENT IN AMERICA SINCE 1945, First 
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the politics of the right, and how they aa ys 










79700. SOVIET STRATEGY IN EUROPE. Edited 
by ‘Richard Pipes. Eight studies by eminent foreign 
pelle specialists from Emgland, the continent, and the 

S., presenting today’s mast sophisticated thinking 
on the implications of decenie. $1 


co, $8338. CLAUSEWITZ AND THE STATE. Peter 
Paret. Analyzes Clausewitz s writings on history and 
“provides both a definitive biography and new light on 
the Napoleonic age. $18.95 


52280. A HISTORY OF THE AFRICAN PEOPLE. 
`. Robert Wo July. An outstanding work, ranging from 
ancient times to the new societies of modern African 
states. $15.00 


42220. A DICTIONARY OF POLITICS. Revised 
Edition. Edited by Wale: Lagueur. 3,000 entries on all 
major nations, areas, pcliticians, ideas, movement 

14.95 


21000. FBI. anp J. Ungar. This uncensored study 

lays bare for the first time the nature of the FBI, how it 

works, who peoples it and what it does. Staring, 
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84220. THREE FACES OF MARXISM. Wolfgang 
Leonhard. A clear guide to the three main currents o 

contemporary Marxism:Leninism, Maoism, and hu- 
manist Marxism. $15.00 


32541. THE ALMANAC OF AMERICAN POL- 
ITICS 1976, Mickael Barone, Grant Ujifusa and Doug- 
las Matthews. Unique, comprehensive guidebook to 
members of Congress. state governors and their 
constituencies. Everything from voting records to 
office addresses. Over | 000 ages. $15.95 


60415. MANKIND AND MOTHER EARTH: A 
Narrative History of che World. Arnold Toynbee. 
Ranging from the first appearance of human culture to 
the present, this monum study clarifies the great 
issues in all eras of world civdization. $19.50 


58205. THE LENIN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by 
obert C. Tucker This is the essential Lenin, the 
ernel of his thought. Sixty-nine selections, each 
| in historical conitex: and briefly evaluated. 


A great historian Your complete The current 
anda view from guide: congress, views: not quite 
the beginning state governors, according 

of time. voting records. to Karl. 
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74110. THE REVOLUTIONARY ASCETIC: Evo- 
lutien of a Political Type. Bruce Mazlish. A series of 
psychohistorical portraits of modern revolutionary 
leaders and how their ascetic personalities play a 
central role in revolutionary victory. $12.50 


85080. UNEQUAL JUSTICE: Lawyers and Social 
Change in Modern America. Jerold §. Auerbach. “A 


powerful and well-documented indictment of the elite 


bar’s failure to live up to the trust that has beer: 


bestowed upon it by our system of justice” — New York 


Times Book Review. 


$13.95 


48880. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Albert So- 


boul The new standard work on the Revolution. 
$17.95 


37945, CHINA'S UNINTERRUPTED REVOLU- 


TION: From 1840 to the Present. Edited by Victor Nee 


and James Peck. Four noted scholars trace the interac- 


tion of foreign ideas with domestic realities that have 


determined the nature and development of Maoism. 
$15.95 
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23930. SIMPLE JUSTICE. Richard Kluger A work 
of epic scope tat probes all the issues and personalites 
involved in the long struggle for educational equality 
that culminated in Brown v. Board of Education. $15.95 


32535. ALGER HISS: The True Story. John Chabot 
Smith, Argues the case for Hiss’s innocence on the 
basis of evidence unaccountably left out at the trials. 















85340, THE UNITED STATES AND THE ARA 
WORLD. New Edition. William R, Polk. Focuses on: 
the collision cf American goals with the Arab men- 
tality. Maps out current American options in the light 
of oil politics, the Palestinian problem, and the in- 
stability of many Arab states. $15.00: 


87140. WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICAN POL- 
ITICS. Dan and Inez Morris. 4,200 succinct biogra- 
phies from the Founding Fathers up to the immediate 
past, An invasuable reference. Counts as 2 of your 3 
books. 2.50 
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“If this musical runs 
long enough to generate 
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“It is not clear how the notion entered the producers’ heads that the saga of Joan of Arc had the 
makings of a musical comedy. At that crazed moment. they should have consulted an exorcist.” 


eriticism is characteristically so brim- 
ful of personal enthusiasm, both pro 
and con, that people tell us they have 
gone to see bad plays precisely because 
TIME condemned them so interestingly. 

You know what TIME does. And 
reading it every week reminds you 
how well. 


Consumerism in the arts; or, theater- 
going made safe. 
< Over the years, TIME has become 
famous for the independence of its 
-critical eye. And for its ability to ad- 
minister a good, sound spanking when 
it seemed appropriate. 
Indeed, TIME ’s film and theater 















plied Systems Analysis, where leading 
“Western and Eastern scientists wrestle 
with various international problems or 
issues, such as the wise use of energy 
“resources or the control of pollution 
¿that crosses national borders. 
<t is also the home of OPEC (Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries), which came here in the 
< mid-sixties from Geneva. Except for 
“those times of the year when the oil 
“Ministers meet te set prices, and until 
“the terrorist attack and kidnapping of 
the world’s. leading oil ministers last 
December, OPEC’s presence has barely 
been noticed in Vienna. It maintains a 
very modest secretariat in a small build- 
ing owned by Texaco that also houses 
other foreign interests. Much to the irri- 
tation of its members, OPEC received 
diplomatic status from the Austrian 
government only last year. (Ironically, 
during the days of the oil shortage, the 
staff members of OPEC had to wait in 
‘the same long lines for gasoline as did 
the Viennese.) 
Even before the sensational events of 
‘last. December, OPEC had talked of 
‘moving from the Texaco building into 
larger quarters. Since then there have 
‘been rumors that OPEC may leave 
enna altogether. perhaps for a Persian 
Gulf state, but no definite announce- 
‘ment has been made. 
The strongest international presence 
is the UN. Acress the Danube, in a 
newly developing part of the city, are 
‘three giant outcroppings of concrete, 
vast, monolithic buildings that are 
meant to house the two UN agencies 
now in Vienna and to provide a much 
needed conference center for future 
meetings, Already 35 to 40 percent over 
budget and the subject of juicy scandal 
and accusations, UN City will end up 
costing about $908 million, or over $100 
for every man, woman, and child in 
Austria, an enormous expenditure for 
such a small couatry. The federal gov- 
ernment is bearing about 65 percent of 
“the cost, the city about 35 percent, and 
the UN will pay a single schilling a 
year for rent. Despite the financial bur- 
_ den, the Austrians generally endorse the 
idea of a strong UN presence here as a 
protection against Russian moves and 
against being caught in East-West en- 
tanglements. 
It is impossible to look at the vast- 
. ness of UN City without believing the 
rumors that ar more is intended than 
the mere housing of two UN agencies. 
One hears that Austria is being urged 
by Third. World ceuntries to enter a 























formal bid to make Vienna the seat of 
the United Nations headquarters. Peter 
Jankowitsch, Austrias ambassador to 
the United Nations, says: “We don’t 
want the political part of the UN. We 
want that part to stay in the U.S.A. in 
order to keep U.S. interest—and money. 
Were happy to have the specialized 
agencies. After all, the criticism directed 
against the UN is largely against the 
political face of the organization but 
not against its economic or technical 
arms.” 


Imperial echoes 


The arts of diplomacy go deep into 
the history of Vienna, back to and be- 
fore the Congress of Vienna in the 
early nineteenth century, when the dip- 
lomats came to settle the problems of a 
post-Napoleonic Europe and stayed for 
nearly a year. Vienna then was a mel- 
low and beautiful place, and the heads 
of state and their statesmen brought 
cooks and mistresses and settled in. To- 
day Vienna is probably the least 
changed city in Western Europe. A ba- 
rogue city, its architectural style drifted 
north from Italy, reached its peak at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and even- 





cry-on-ics 


tually influenced all other arts. Vienna 
mingles gardens, gothic churches, and 
grandiose public buildings in soft har 
mony. There are heroic palaces and 
courtyards, fountains and rose gardens 
allées of trees and wide boulevards, leap- 
ing horses. statues, and nymphs, and the. 
imperial yellow of buildings flashes into. 
sight often enough to keep a sense of the” 
imperial presence alive. ~ 

There are benches and places to sit’ 
everywhere in Vienna inviting a pause 
There are confectioners, the Konditorei, 
and 1400 coffee houses where waiter: 
will bring you a cup of coffee and a; 
bunch of magazines and newspapers,, 
and you may sit contentedly all day 
Also softening the edges of city living 
are the Heuriger, a word which means 
both “this year’s” and a place where 
this. year’s wine is drunk, and they are 
charming places for friends to meet and 
talk. Since Maria Theresa’s time in the 
eighteenth century, it has been the law’. 
that the small local vintner can sell his 
own wine. The Viennese go up to Hei- 
ligenstadt or Sievering late in the after- 
noon to sit in a garden with a mug of 
the light, fruity drink and nibble on 
cheese anc sausage and enjoy the lan- 
guor of the moment. 
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VIENNA 


Every annexation, royal marriage, 
and conquest made its way into the 
rich, sweet, heavy mix that is Viennese 
cooking, and a Viennese menu reads al- 
most like a historical pageant. Coffee, 
in its many styles, is the legacy of the 
Turks: breaded veal cutlet from Milan 
became Wiener schnitzel; goulash came 
from Hungary. Altogether, Viennese 
ooking offers delicious if not totally 
original eating. The most mouth-water- 
ing pastries in the world come with 
one’s breakfast tray, and the Viennese 
day offers at least five mealtimes. 

While the city of Vienna is a socialist 
stronghold—its working class was one of 
the first in the world to become radi- 
cal—the country’s socialist regime lives 
quite contentedly with symbols of the 
past. Titles are officially illegal, but they 
are used anyway and still command 
deference. The Austrian aristocracy in- 
termarries with other European aristoc- 
racies. and exists side by side with a 
flourishing middle class and working 
class. 

Vienna’s critics—and they are likely to 
be beefy, prosperous Swiss, Swedes, or 
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Germans—speak of it as being “sleepy,” 
“outworn, “wan,” even “dead.” They 
miss in Vienna a loud, glittering night- 
life. Vienna does close down by 10:30 
or Ll. There is very little modern archi- 
tecture, end the center of town, the 
tangle of streets around St. Stephen's 
Cathedral, the city’s symbol, is as hap- 
hazard and dense as it has been for 
centuries. 

Two world wars, then the long Occu- 
pation tore into the continuity of 
Vienna’s building. More than most Eu- 
ropean cities, Vienna still has much 
derelict housing: curving, balconied 
buildings festooned with wrought iron 
and grand staircases but lacking plumb- 
ing. Many of the apartments behind 
stunning baroque façades have none of 
the most rudimentary facilities. Even 
the expensive apartments filled with 
Biedermeter furniture and damasks 
have mean little kitchens and seem 
dark and heavy 

Vienna's well-to-do live in converted 
villas built at the end of the nineteenth 
century or in grand apartment houses. 
The poor live in city housing~small, 
stark, proletarian, pinched apartments. 
The middie struggles along, buying de- 
cayed houses without walls, electricity, 
or bathtubs, amd fixing them up with 
low-interest government loans. 

One kears echoes today of those 
Viennese who have changed the course 
of the history of our culture: Sigmund 
Freud. Alfred Adler, Arthur Schnitzler, 
Stefan Zweig. Josef Hoffmann, Otto 
Wagner, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Ar- 
nold Schénberg, Alban Berg. Gustav 
Mahler, Adolf Loos. Now all gone, and 
no other voices yet to take their place. 
Except for the art scene reflected in the 
work of the sculptor Fritz Wotruba, the 
painters Freidensreich Hundertwasser, 
Ernst Fuchs, Wolfgang Hutter, and the 
Vienna School of Fantastic Realism, 
there is little intellectual vigor in the 
city’s hfe aow. 

But there is music. It is hard for 
Americans to imagine to what degree 
music makes the heart of Vienna’s life. 


For nearly six decades, from the end of 


the eighteenth century to the early years 


of the nimeteerth, Vienna drew to itself 


the greatest names in music. It was a 
flowering of talent that is compared to 
such peaks in Western man’s devel- 
opment as Athens at the time of Per- 
icles. Havdn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert all lived mm Vienna in roughly the 
same period. Later in the nineteenth 
century came Brahms, Mahler, Hugo 
Wolf, and Johann Strauss, then Schön- 


berg, Berg, and Webern to create musi 
of a new kind. 
Throughout the year, there is a i stead 
string of concerts, and the Vienna State 
Opera performs virtually every night 
from September to June. Nearly all the. 
students one sees on the streets of 
Vienna seem to be music students. So - 
wide is the reach of Vienna’s class 
musical training that there is a major 
orchestra in Japan 30 percent of whose 
players were trained here. It is the mu 
sic of the great classical composers on- 
which Vienna’s reputation rests. Al- 
though the Viennese take pride in 
Schönberg, Berg, and Webern, they are. 
not being innovative in modern music 
That is being left to Germany, France, - 
and the United States. One young — 
American pianist said: “You can fill. 
hall with a lieder program by Schubert a 
and Hugo Wolf; but concerts of very 
modern music don’t go down here,” 




































“Humanizing” life 


Vienna struggles now with the impact 
of prosperity. Its chief concern is th 
traffic problem. Cars park everywhere. 
helter-skelter, on every inch of emp 
space. They choke the narrow streets — 
and threaten to poison the ait: 
(Vienna’s air has always been excep- 
tionally pure, the result of its small in- 
dustrial output and a site that is con-. 
stantly swept clear by gentle winds.) 
The city hopes to cut down on the use. 
of cars by extending the subway system; | 
the interior of the city is now gashed by. 
Brobdingnagian craters, crisscrossed by» 
scaffolding, and torn up by tunneling... 
The first part of the subway extension is 
due to open in 1977; in the meantime, . 
one picks one’s way through the detours. 
and the barricades. To the Viennese, ac=: 
customed to a gentle pace and a quiet, 
city, the noise and confusion are con-) 
stant irritants. 

Any talk with the Austrians always. 
brings up the word “human.” They will 
tell you that they are as nationalized as” 
they want to be: 40 percent of total in- | 
dustrial sales and 30 percent of total in- 
dustrial employment is in nationalized.” 
industry. Their goal now is to create the 
most human life possible under capital- 
ism, and they are convinced they can 
succeed, In the tradition of ‘neutral’ 
countries, and in the interest of being. 
human and possibly regaining a role in. 
the community of nations more quickly, . 
they have shown a great willingness to. 
receive refugees, turning themselves into 
Europe’s largest refugee exchange. point, 



























That question provides the occasion 
for the publication of the September 
‘issue of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, devoted 
_ ints entirety to Food and Agriculture. 
. The answers come from a distinguished 
group of authors who are otherwise 
engaged in implementing their 
answers in the laboratory—and in the 
gardens, greenhouses, rice paddies, 
croplands and ranges of the world. 
Pundits and publicists have put 
abroad a great deal cf misleading infor- 
mation on this subject. There is wide 
acceptance of the proposition that the 
exploding populations of the poor 
(“underdeveloped’’) countries have 
overrun their agricultural resources. 
The “lifeboat ethic” instructs the 
people of rich (“developed”) countries 
to be ready tc repel boarding parties. 
In fact, the peoples of the under- 
developed countries have outgrown not 
their resources but the subsistence- 
agriculture technology that has held 
them in misery from the dawn of 
history. The demonstrated agricul- 
tural technolcgy of the industrially 
developed countries could multiply 
world agricultural output by more 
than a dozen times. It could support 
a well-fed populatior: of 40 billion. 
This is a much larger number than that 
-at which, it is now reckoned, the 
world population will stabilize some 
ime in the next century. 


What is required is the transfer of 
modern agricultural technology from 
the developed to the underdeveloped 
countries. That is the answer to the 
2000 A.D. question. The fact that it is 
now technologically possible to banish 
hunger from human experience carries 
immense force against the political, 
economic and social obstacles that 
stand in the way. 


For regular readers of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, this September single-topic 
issue supplies the latest installment in a 
continuing story. Starting in 1950, with 
“The Food Problem” by Lord Boyd- 
Orr, this magazine has reported step- 
by-step the revolution in agricultural 
technology that helped to double world 
food output in the years since. 


Our readers have kept abreast of all 
the other developments in science that 
have made this period the most mo- 
mentous in intellectual history. 
Consider what has occurred: the 
unlocking of the genetic code; the dis- 
covery of continental drift; the proof 
of uncertainty in logic; the recognition 
of the role of toolmaking in our biolog- 
ical evolution; the sudden arrival of 
solid-state electronics, the microcom- 
puter, the laser; the elucidation of the 
nerve circuitry that organizes percep- 
tion; the penetration of the structure of 
the fundamental particles. 


Three billion more 
people will join us 
at the dinner table 


between now and 
2000 A.D. 


How in the world 
will we feed them? 





To our readers all this has been 
reported by the scientists who did the 
work. (More than 60 Nobel prize- 
winners have written for SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, nearly all of them in 
advance of their recognition by Stock- 
holm.) The collaboration of our editors 
in the preparation of text and illustra- 
tion makes this work accessible to a 
growing worldwide readership. 

Why not ioin our more than 650,000 
regular readers? You will learn why 
The New York Times calls SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, “This country’s and per- 
haps the world’s outstanding forum 
for communication between scientists 
and the intelligent public.” 

Use the adjacent postpaid card to 
begin enjoying the diversity of articles 
in each monthly issue. A one-year sub- 
scription is only $15, a $3 saving on the 
single-copy price. A two-year subscrip- 
tion, at $27, saves you $9. And a three- 
year subscription, at $37, saves you $17. 

Send no money now. We'll bill you. 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


Dept. UK, 415 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 















VIENNA 


with people streaming through Austria 
as immigrants or in transit to another 
country. 

“Humanizing” life has meant creating 
profound and far-reaching system of 
elfare: old-age pensions, medical care, 
“unemployment benefits, free obstetrical 
are, payments to new mothers, mater- 
_nity leave, vacations for the children of 
working mothers, free education 
hrough the university level, free school 
‘books, eyeglasses, paid vacations, all of 
t, of course, paid for out of taxes. “The 
resul,” said one young Austrian offi- 
jal, “is that whatever happens to you 
n your normal life is taken care of by 
_the State.” 

<=, Relations between labor and manage- 
ment seem remarkably human to any- 
one from a-country that knows its full 
share of strikes. Labor and management 
«work with such harmony and unity to 
achieve the goals of profitable, full pro- 
duction and employment that Austria 
oses only about 8 minutes per worker 
to strikes each year. This is an astonish- 
ing figure at a time when most 
countries count time lost in strikes in 
days, and when the International Labor 
Organization reports a worldwide jump 
‘of more than 35 percent in the number 
of working days lost in strikes last year 
alone. Labor sits on the boards of in- 
“dustry and bears, therefore, a legal re- 
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sponsibility for its well-being. It has a 
voice in investments, growth rate, na- 
tionalization. Representatives of labor, 
agriculture, industry, and government 
work together in a unique body called 
the Austrian Farity Commission for 
Wages and Prices. 

Being human has also meant a cer- 
tain Austrian style of dealing with ter- 
rorists. In the OPEC kidnapping last De- 
cember, Kreisky quickly acceded to ter- 
rorists’ demands—demands, it is true, that 
were notably vague and relatively easy to 
meet. “Human lives must be saved at all 
costs,” Kreisky has said, and while other 
European leaders are beginning to de- 
velop a watch-and-wait treatment for 
hostage-holders, Kreisky refuses to take 
any chances, Though there was much criti- 
cism abroad, the Austrians enthusiastically 
supported his handling of the kidnappers. 


Legacies 


As satisfying as Austrian progress has 
been in creating a more human life, 
there are unnerving problems and ten- 
sions. For one thing, Vienna has one of 
the highest suicide rates in the world. 
Also, it is still uncomfortable to be a 
Jew in Vienna, and the ever-present 
cutting edge of anti-Semitism is never 
far from the surface of a conversation. 
Joseph Wechsberg, the American writer 
who was born in this part of Europe 
and now lives m Vienna, says: “Vienna 









is a dream city that lives in ‘dream: 
The first six months here are a dream 
then you find out whats behind 
the facade. You feel anti-Semitism ‘all 
the time in Vienna. The Viennese have 
learned nothing.” Do 
One hears stories about anti-Semitism — 
constantly, and the more candid Vien- 
nese admit that it exists. The wife of a 
foreign diplomat, searching for an 
apartment, found one that she liked in _ 
a building that belonged to the Catholic 
Church. (Austria is predominantly: 
Catholic.) The custodian told her, “I 
cannot give it to you if you are Jewish.” 
A tour guide, speaking of how much 
she hates the busloads of Jewish tourists. 
from the United States and from Israel, = 
sums up: “They're just different.” And 
people always confide within the first- 
dozen words the fact of someone 
being Jewish, as though the listener 
must be warned in some way. Anti- | 
Semitism still seems embedded in the; 
Middle European mind as it has been 
for centuries. : 
Yet, whenever the subject of anti- 
Semitism comes up, one is always told 
that Chancellor Kreisky is a Jew, o 
Kreisky, in fact, describes himself as an 
agnostic, thereby denying his Jewishness 
while leaving himself free to use it 
when he deems it politically expedient. 
Kreisky is often accused by his own: 
colleagues of being too soft on the Nazi- 
past of individuals. A week after his. 
triumphant election last fall, he became 
involved in an ugly exchange with 
Simon Wiesenthal, head of the Jewish — 
Documentation Center for Nazi War 
Crimes in Vienna. 
Afraid that he might not get a major- 
ity vote, and thus be forced to form a“ 
coalition government, Kreisky had of-. 
fered the position of vice chancellor to 
Friedrich Peter, chief of a minor right- 
wing party, the Freedom party. Peter, 
an ex-Nazi, had been head of a special 
SS brigade that had executed thousands 
of civilians, including 8000 Jews, in the.” 
Soviet Union during World War IL. (Pe- 
ter admits to having been in the SS but. 
denies taking part in any shooting or | 
reprisals.) Wiesenthal, a Conservative,’ 
objected. Kreisky in turn called Wies- 
enthal an ex-Nazi agent, which most’ 
people considered an absurd accusation.) 
Cries of slander were exchanged; suits. 
were started. Kreisky said he smelled a 
political plot to bring him down 
Wiesenthal said he was only making 
sure that Austria did not have as its.” 
second-in-command an ex-SS officer. = 
After a few months of bitterness t 






























































One of a series of reports on the first hundred years of the telephone. 






In the late 1920%, 
in a Chicago factory, 
the history of indus- 
trial relatons reached 
a turning point. The 
plant, the Hawthorne 
Works of the Western 
Electric Company, 
made telephones and 
telephone equipment 
for the Bell System. 









































agers had a puzzle. factory workers ever made.” 
For more than two years the company 
had been studying plant lighting and its 
elation to efficiency. (It was the era of the 
“efficiency expert” and “scientific manage- 
ment”) Increases in illumination were fol- 
lowed by increases in production, as 
xpected. But decreases in light levels were 
also followed by increases in production. 
‘Two young women even maintained good 
production under light no brighter than 
moonlight. 
: It became clear that light had only a 
_munor effect, and that there were many other 
-variables to be identified. To solve the puzzle, 
the company undertook a further study, 
-carried on jointly with the Harvard Gradu- 
„ate School of Business Administration. The 
researchers selected a group of six compe- 
t, experienced women, explained what 




















Why the cost of telephone service 
has gone up less 
‘than the cost of almost anything else. 





zhat one economist called “the most exciting and important study of 







they were trying to do, 
and requested their 
cooperation. Over a ` 
period of twenty-six 
months, the re- 
searchers added rest 
periods and snacks to | 
the group’s work 
schedule, shortened 
the work day, and then 
returned to the 
inal schedule. The 
group showed an al- 
most unbroken rise in average hourly pro- 
duction and also in total weekl 
À when the week was five hours shorter 
than at the start. At the end, their production 
was 30 percent above the beginning level. 
The Hawthorne Experiments made it — 
clear that the “Scientific management” 
theory of the day relied too heavily on 
methods borrowed from the physical: 
sciences. Two major conclusions are widely ` 
accepted now, but then their application to _ 
factory work was new: 





L i " & > 
; And in 1927 its mēn- The Hnsthorne Works wy the Western Electric Company, scene of 










People work better when they feel they are 
part of a team. 

People work better when they feel what 
they are doing is important. 


Today most businesses are aware of . 
“group dynamics” and “job enrichment.” 
But the lessons of Hawthorne have shaped 


| » Not just in Westen” 
- Electric factories but in all parts of the Bell 
System. And the Bell System is still a leader 
in the exploration of factors affecting indus- 
trial productivity. 

The prices of most telephone equip- 

ment made by Western Electric currently 
"average 20 percent below the prices of other 
suppliers. Why? 

New products for the Bell System are 
usually designed at Bell Laboratories, the 
research and development arm of the Sys- 
tem. Bell Labs also sets quality standards. 
But at an early stage manufacturing engi- 
neers from Western Electric sit down with 
-the designers and look for ways to save. All 
= companies know that’s the best time to cut 
costs; in the Bell System, that knowledge 
guides practice. The search for reduced costs 
continues after production begins. Every 
aspect of manufacturing is under constant 
reexamination. Western Electric’s engineer- 
ing cost reductions alone totaled $198 mil- 
lion in first-year savings in 1975. 



























An early improvement in Bell’s 1876 laboratory model 
phone was the addition of a bell. 





Yet none of these achievements would 
-take place unless the people involved were 
convinced that it is important to produce 
good telephones at low cost. Phillip S. Babb 
of McKinsey and Co., management con- 


- sultants, made this analysis in an intervie 






published in the journal International 
Management: = 









Western Electric has succeeded in making _ 
cost-cutting a central part of the ethos, the value _ 
system, by which their people live. Driving costs _ 
down—with retained high quality—is what the 
spend their working lives at. It is what they take _ 
their pride in. It is their way to the corporate top. _ 

















To put it another way, the business of _ 
the Bell System is providing good telephone _ 
service at reasonable cost; Western Electrics — 
activities are directed toward that service _ 
goal, rather than toward simply making 
products. 






















That service goal characterizes all parts- 
of the Bell System, including the twenty- 
three regional operating companies and the _ 
Long Lines Department. All the parts work | 
closely together to achieve that goal, and all o 
benefit as a result. The operating companies. 2 
provide telephone service and report, © 
through AT&T, to Bell Labs and Western 
Electric their needs and the needs of tele- 
phone users. Bell Labs and Western Electric 
design and manufacture equipment to meet _ 
known needs as well as the best estimates of _ 
expected needs. And the local companies are — 
assured of having the products customers. a 
want. To use the vocabulary of the econ- 
omist, vertical integration with organiza- 
tional feedback enhances productivity 
throughout the Bell System. e 








Touche, Ross & Co., acting as constile 4 
tants for the staff of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, made a study of how _ 
this corporate structure affects costs for 
telephone service. According to their report, — 
written in 1974: 













ve re been incurred. Because of Western’ s pricing 
policies and erat these lower costs have not 





i Blectrics fist commetcsally successful vacuum habe (left) 
was used in 1915 in the amplifiers that made possible the first 
transcontinental telephone call. Solid-state electronics, begun at Bell 
Labs, makes it possible jor tiny mtegrated circuits (right) to do the 
kofi many tacunm tubes. 
ices... The effect of the HE 
_ between Bell and Western Electric is to operate 
` Western, not as a manufacturing concern, but as 
an integral part of a vertically integrated com- 
_ munications firm. These interrelationships result 
_ina favorable impact upon Western’s costs, prices 
: and service to operating companies. 















Another major factor affecting pro- 
ductivity is investment in new technology— 
in research and development. Bell 
Laboratories is recognized worldwide as one 
of the leading development and research 
“institutions anywhere. The achievements of 
Bell Labs people have won two Nobel 
prizes, one for the demonstration of the 
wave nature of matter, and the other for the 
invention of the transistor. 

-~ The search for new and better tech- 
nology has always been a part of the tele- 
phone industry. On March 10, 1876, 
Alexander Graham Bell and Thomas A. 
: Watson acaieved that famous first telephone 
ge, “Mr. Watson, come here. I want to 






























see you.” At once they began to improve the 
instrument, and make it more usable. The 
goal, then as now, was to provide good 
telephone service at a price almost every 
American could afford. 

The effect of research and engineering 
on costs can be seen most readily by consid- 
ering how it has changed methods of trans- 
miutting calls. Bell Labs scientists found ways 
to send many conversations simultaneously - 
through a pair of wires, and later through 
coaxial cables. They incorporated 
microwave radio into transmission systems 
for long distance calls. pee 

In just the last quarter century, such 
improvements have reduced the average 
cost per circuit mile of the Bell System 
nationwide long distance network from $60 
to $16. (See graph.) The cost of the newest- 
coaxial cable system is less than $2 per 
circuit mile. 

Average cost per arcuit mile 
of interstate transmission facilities. 



















































But Bell engineers are not satisfied. 
Already they are preparing the technology 
for even greater economies and capacities 
when call volumes reach a level to justify 
using it. The new Comstar domestic satel- 
lite—being used jointly by the Bell System 
and GTE Satellite Corporation—in addition 
to standard communications traffic will- 





























tories scientists can investigate super-high 
~ frequencies that could provide increased 
satellite capacity in the future. And new 
systems, using millimeter waveguides or 
laser light and glass fibers, are expected to 
‘reduce transmission costs and add new 
Capacity also. 
Another simple way to measure how 
technology improves productivity is to look 
at the number of Bell System people 
-required to serve each 10,000 telephones. In 
1925 it took 246. In 1958 it took 148. Today it 
takes 65. 

Finally, the Bell System seeks to 
improve productivity by improving the 
methods used to manage the telephone 
business. For instance, the teamwork of 
Western Electric and Bell Labs people was 
` cited earlier. To facilitate their interaction, 
-some Bell Labs people work adjacent to 
Western Electric plants. A significant reduc- 
tion has resulted in the time required to get a 
new design from drawing board to actual 
production. 

The Bell System is placing greater 
emphasis on computerized information 
retrieval for the mountain of data connected 
with serving 118.5 million telephones. It is 
moving toward a standardized format for 
recording and storing data, to make more 
efficient use of computers. 

The Bell System is placing greater 
emphasis on new methods of employee 
training, on the restructuring of jobs, and on 









narily precise antenna so that Bell Labora- 





The Bell Systems’ Telstar® satellite demonstrated the feasibility 5 
of using space satellites for communications. 


efforts to build more responsibility, chale : 
lenge and satisfaction into jobs at all levels. 
Experience to date indicates that these — 
changes help people do a better job, reduce © 
employee turnover, and consequently _ 
improve productivity as well. : 
That is exactly the result one would 
expect, on the basis of the 1927 Hawthorne 
findings. The Bell System has changed a lot _ 
since 1927. But it still emphasizes people, — 
research, manufacturing efficiency and an | 
organizational structure that fosters team- 
work. : 
Data issued by the federal Bureau of — 
Labor Statistics show that overall the pro-_ 
ductivity of the telephone industry has 
increased 50% since 1965. That is two-and- 
a-half times the productivity increase of the © 
United States economy as a whole. | 
In that same decade, the cost of living _ 
rose 75%. Telephone rates for local service 
went up only 40%. And interstate long 
distance rates went up about 4%. Now 95% 
of all American homes have telephones. 
One Bell System. It works. 
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Who said all grand pianos 
have to come in basic black? 











charges and investigations on both sides 
were dropped. But some ugly facts had 
been brought into the daylight once 
more: there are over 300,000 ex-Nazis 
in Austria, and the country has a poor 
record in prosecuting them, far poorer 
in fact than Germany's. One reason, say 
political observers, is that these 300,000 
are a substantial proportion of the pop- 
ulation, and no chancellor can be 
elected without them. 














“Bent but not broken” 






Finally. there is the problem of 
Vienna’s population imbalance. The 
nervous, ncisy, restless energy of the 
young that brings spirit to so many 
cities does not make itself felt here. Old 

people, many of them poor and postal- 
gic for the past, are present every- 
_where—on the park benches, in the i 
streets and shops, and in the concert Y egi ; in: i 3 Hangs in not ju Ne 
"halls. Vienna is an old person's city Including gleaming white. also white, and everything in between. 


: Totoni Paris. Whereas In fact, when it comes to variations on the © Any questions? Gy. 
compared to London or Paris. ereas theme of pianos, nobody makes more fine Just write us a 


most cities of Europe have seen their pianos in more exquisite finishes than Yamaha. Keyboard Division, Dept. 70 + Box 6600, Buena Park, 
opulation increase, Vienna’s has : ; : ee : ; 
mea from 1.8 million to 1.6 million l When theres a better piano to be made, Yamaha will make it. 
in a generation, and the elderly make 
up the greatest preportion of the popu- 
istion. With the decimation of two sav- | Four thousand 
age wars, there are many more old landmarks 
women than men. l have been 
¿The young dream of owning cars, l knocked down. 
finding good jobs, and moving some- j Since 1930, four thousand of 
where else. Toc little happens in | America’s buildings of 
Vienna, a city of government that needs ro architectural and historical 
light industry and technical jobs to | significance have been demolished. 
create a sense cf opportunity. In fifteen l It’s time to stop destroying—time 
years, however, according to the city’s | to start finding adaptive uses for 
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figures, the balance will be restored, our historic structures. Let’s 
and Vienna will have a normal ratio of put new life into our 
young to oid. neighborhoods and cities; let’s 
Vienna, then, has reasons to look for- ick Sore the landmarks ue nave 
ward. She sas “bent to life but not bro- eft to imaginative modern uses. 
ken”—a fevorite Viennese expression. 
Josef Taus, Kreisky’s opponent in the 
last election, said, “Our grandfathers 
played a g-and rele on the world stage. 

We have to play a small, grand role.” 
FRANCES KoLTUN l Please send me more informatiot 





Join The National Trust for 
Historic Preservation; help 
preserve America’s heritage for 
today and the future. 
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Knowing Your Place 
by Thomas Griffith 


yanal expressions slip by us quickly; 
they are like coins, so easy to use 
hat they pass from man to man with- 
ut much thought. Yet, imprisoned 
omewhere in these phrases is the origi- 
tal piquancy that gave them vitality, 
nd: I occasionally find myself curious 
out them. What was Robin Hood’s 
rn; and why was it such a long way 
‘ound it? Or take a word like toad- 
ol, which we use so routinely: what 
imaginative coinage that was! Yet of 
‘our familiar banalities, the one that 
believe contains the most mystery and 
sdom is knowing your place. 

For one thing, it makes such an apt 
etaphor for what bothers. us today—-no 
e knows his place anymore, neither 
upstart nations nor kids with noisy tran- 
sistor radios. We sigh for the days when 
the workman did an honest day’s work, 
and the clerk was courteous. They did so 
knowing their place. We each have a 
uddied, composite feeling of some time 
the past—was it in Renaissance Flor- 
ence, Trollope’s England, or in a small 
own in nineteenth-century Ohio?—when 
life was orderly, laws were obeyed, work- 
èn cared, and respect was shown. Dof- 
fing the hat to the “quality folks" ac- 
knowledged superior status, superior 
anners; or if the gentry lacked such 
merit, their. status still entitled them to 
respect. The soldier learned to salute his 
superior not because he was superior in 
all ways but simply because he was his 
Superior. The rank, not the man, mat- 
tered. In. business, as in government, 
leadership flowered in the obedience and 
trust of its’ followers: subordination was 
willing, and people, however hard their 
lot, accepted it. 

Such is the dream. 

SA nostalgia for the orderly and con- 
venient, for the benignity of tradition 





and authority, is understandable, ‘but 
whenever our confused. memory focuses 
in on any particular period we discover 
that the peace of undisturbed times was 
always the tranquillity of the upper 
hand. A maid could be dismissed 
through pique, or a man lose his place 
because someone did not like “the cut 
of his jib.” 

Irritated as we get by present-day slo- 
venliness and rudeness, we also know 
that fear governed many of the rela- 
tionships that were so useful to the up- 
per hand—in factories, fear of layoffs by 
callous management; in domestic ser- 
vice, the whimsical tyranny of the gen- 
teel. One had to shape up. The servile 
and obsequious were often unjustly pre- 
ferred, and there was no appeal from 
arbitrary decisions (“What I like about 
the Order of Merit.” said Lord Mel- 
bourne, who disposed such honors, “is 
that there is no damned nonsense about 
merit”). 

When hierarchy mattered, little shad- 
ings conferred large distinctions. Our 
times find it easy to mock them-those 
Teutonic pomposities in Herr Doktors 
demanding their tribute of esteem; the 
appalling petty snobberies of the 
English middle class to those one rung 
lower. 

People who knew their place, and 
treasured their advantage, were also 
practiced at putting people in their 
place. A whole set of phrases con- 
demned those who didn’t docilely ac- 
cept their lot-uppity, Johnny-come- 
latelies, beggars on horseback. 

No, you can’t be so admiring of a 
time when everyone knew his place. 
And yet . . . What is harder to describe 
without condescension is the feeling 
that, in more settled times, even people 
without advantages often enjoyed a 
kind of security in knowing their place, 
and accepting what they could not 
change. 

Blacks, trying to recover their past, 
are often troubled by this phenomenon. 
Gordon Parks, the photographer, now 
finds himself criticized by black histo- 
rians because in his new film, Leadbelly, 


-he shows his herc making defiant. ges- 


tures against white men that the real 
Leadbelly hadnt dared make. In reply, 
Parks remembers as a child “seeing 
movies where I walked out terribly 
ashamed of what I had seen a black 
man have tc do.” He wanted to make a 
movie where any black ghetto kid could 
say, “This guy had it a hell of a lot 
worse than I did, and he made it.” 


That’s a better reason than Hollywood . 








usually offers for its biographical: di 
tortions. 

A- more grievous distortion, besans 
of its unfairness, is to judge and con- 
demn earlier blacks by the expanded... 
possibilities of a later day. Blacks of the; . 
generation before ours often achieved a 
doughty fullness of character within the 
limits of the life they were allowed. 
You don’t have to wish adversity or in- 
justice on people to acknowledge. that 
some are strengthened by it, though 
others ‘are defeated. Many strong black 
women achieved a serenity of spirit. (it 
was harder fora humiliated man) in 
the belief that their tribulations were 
God’s will, and a better day was com- = 
ing. That serenity of knowing one’s i 
place and accepting one’s fate is not 
available to their children. o 

Nowadays, in fact, knowing your 
place, in the sense of tolerating snubs: _ 
and restraints, is something that most. 
workingmen—in part because of their 
union protection—feel little need to put | 
up with. Knowing your place, in the 
deferential sense, is hardly to be found 
anymore, even in such service trades as 
waiting tables; you are lucky if you get 
a cheerful democratic helpfulness jin- 
stead. Deference now exists chiefly in 
the upper, but not the highest, reaches 
of management; not among department 
heads, but among the courtiers of: 
power. Making way for the boss, 
smoothing his way to the limo, being 
available on call, anticipating what he 
will want to know-—behavior such as 
this insures your own place in the exec- 
utive suite. Like Prince Philip, if you 
are willing to walk three paces behind, | 
you get to live in the palace too. 

Note how the comparisons of privi- 
lege that most often spring to mind. 
come from the Old World. For not to 
know your place is perhaps a deep- < 
seated American tradition. That’s what. 
democracy and equality is about, isn’t 
it? Nobody has to be stuck in place, or. 
frozen in rank. The idea was always to. 
better your lot, expand yourself, stretch > 
your limits. And with all of those egos ex- 
panding and getting in each other’s way, 
America has always been a crude and ex- 
citing place to be, full of impatience, ir- 
reverence, scrabbling, and disarray. K 

Not everybody won, but few wanted 
limits -pūt “on winning, since you--or 
your kids—might win someday. You en- 
dured the. constraints and indignities of 






























Thomas Griffith’s latest book is 
How True: A Skeptic’s Guide to 










“apprenticeship, anc did not accept a 
lowly status as permanent: the Ameri- 
“an way was to know your place on an 
ascending ladder. Some just made it 
further and faster up the ladder, that’s 
all. 


he ladder metaphor. or the notion 
A of an apex, a pyramid narrowed at 
the top. doesn’t have much meaning 
when there are ten million people in 
college: there can’t be that much room 
oat the top. And so many young people 
-exist now on the cemfortable plateau of 
the middle class that the idea of striving 
“higher does not much inspire them. 
‘True, many of them still play the old 
game in the old way, but reaching the 
“top isn’t what it once was. The pay is 
splendid, if that’s what matters most, 
tut the prestige isn’t the same. Pre- 
» Siding over vast enterprises these days 
seems. the unenviable accomplishment 
of dedicated, careful, ecareer-driven 
-people who missed something in life 
getting where they are. 

The wise fellow now is he who 
“makes as much of his life away from 
his job as on it. who gives his best to 
his job but not his all. Work for him 
should be satisfactory in pay and prom- 
< dse, and should be stimulating to do, 
but he also wants prime time to be with 
his wife, who also probably has a career 
in mind, alternating with raising a child 
or two. 

Pm not sure what the admired role 
model for this kind of living is, unless 
it’s the fashion ads of suntanned young 
couples in their expensive denims 
(proving they have money) standing be- 
side the masts cf their sailboats. Status 
is now hopelessly confused. Can this be 
why there is such a fad for carrying 
bags and wearing shirts, scarves, and 
dresses with the expensive designer's 
name or crest so assertively displayed? 
You might as well wear your check- 

book. 

In. this new attitude toward careers, 
ladders unclimbed no longer shame 
with a sense of failure. You don’t have 
to have a specific place in life anymore, 
because your piace no longer defines 
vou. It all seems very healthy, and I am 
almost persuaded. I was raised differ- 
ently, but am learning. Words like 
“duty” once impelled me, though I am 
¿Jess clear now than I once was as to 
just what duty is, and to whom it is 
owed. I may yet come to know my 
place in the new scheme of things, or to 

cognize that you don’t need one. Al- 

ady Loworry less about it, 


Would you 
flaunt convention with | 
Margaret Mead? 


| Only if you want to flaunt (show off} how 
conventional you are. When you defy 
convention, you flout it. The distinction 
is upheld by Margaret Mead, Edwin 
Newman, and 91% of 232 
the other members of 
The American Heri- 
tage Usage Panel. These 118 
speakers and writers of good 
English help you choose the 
best of all possible words, 
exclusively in The American 
Heritage Dictionary. Its 
155,000 entries, 4,000 
illustrations, and thou-, 
sands of new words 
make it the most up-to- 
date dictionary ing 
America. From $8.95 A 


NEW COLLEGE EDITION 


thts Hier « 1, 
er 
HANS, inertenis: anil maps eal al 
Seon ris, Hod abbrevinians. 


Pubkshed by Houghton Mifflin Company « | Beacon Street e Baston, Mass O2107 


A magnificent tale... 


“,.. Peter Dickinson is the past-master story- 
teller of our day."—Times Literary Supplement 
(London) 


“In a priest-dominated land, where to question 
the gods is to court death, a teenage boy and 
the hawk he has stolen, trained and loved, 
pursue a hazardous course together ... A novel 
that speaks to people of many ages, a lovely 
book.”—Barbara Bannon, Publishers Weekly 

“A really fine fantasy creates a world, to which 
its thousands of readers can ‘return again’ and 
again, for solace and delight. In my view, 


| THE BLUE HAWK is one of 
THE those.” —Richard Adams, author 
of Watership Down 


Peter Dickinson 


$8.95 at all bookstores 


: Atlantic-Little, Brown 











ik; The article by Gerry Nadel on re- 
abilitation aid to victims of the Guate- 
yala earthquake (Reports & Comment, 
uly Adantic). could convey an in- 
iccurate picture of CARE’s role there 
nd of the overall nature of our work. 
set the record straight: 

Far from treating the Guatemalan 
meless only as ‘welfare cases,” 
RE, while distributing many millions 
pounds of emergency food with no 
ings attached, also quickly initiated 
d-for-Work programs, Within days 
f the quake, CARE staff and volun- 
eers, in cooperation with local com- 
mittees, were mobilizing survivors on a 
*ood-for-Work basis to begin clearing 
away the rubble from homesites and 
‘roadways. 

‘-CARE’s housing program for the 
uake victims (over 10,000 one-room 
houses have already been built and a 
otal of 26,000 are to be completed by 
ears end) is on a self-help basis, with 
families and neighbors doing the build- 
ing. CARE erects only a model house 
n each area and then supplies families 
with house posts, zinc roofing, and 
framework. CARE also has been clear- 
ng massive rubble from homesites with 
bulldozers. The families fill in the walls, 
as they. wish, with local materials. The 
orm of the houses can hardly be con- 
idered. “imposed” on the people, since 
tis based on a model built by a local 
indian,. modified only slightly to make 
t more quake-resistant. 

CARE’s emergency housing program 
n Guatemala is being. carried out en- 
irely with donor funds, ‘without any 
USAID input. 













































FRANK L. GOFFIO 
Executive Director, CARE 





New York, N. Y. 





Gerry Nadel replies: 

CARE’s model house designed by “a 
local Indian” recalls the old joke defini- 
tion of generalization: “All Indians 
walk single file: I saw one do it once.” 
CARE’s recovery plans had “Made in 
USA” stamped cn them, with commu- 
nity input allowed only to the degree 
that it didn’t interfere with the pace of 
the operation. While CARE was using 
bulldozers to speed things along, in 
other areas materials were being sal- 
vaged from the rubble for reuse, to 
hold down the cost of rebuilding. 
CARE will, indeed. build a lot of 
houses; no one ever accused them of 
inefficiency—just insensitivity. 


DETAILS, DETAILS 


Sir: In his Norway Report (July Atlan- 

tic), Don Cook mentions the South Seas 

Bubble as occurring “earlier in this cen- 

tury.” 

isn't he off base by about two and 
one half centuries? 

HARVEY BROWN 

El Paso, Tex. 


Don Cook replies: 

I was only off base by #vo centuries, 
not two and a half. The South Seas 
Bubble scandal, involving a phony Brit- 
ish investment company in South Amer- 
ica (E now have checked the Britan- 
nica), was roughly 1711-1721. 


Sir: In Daniel Yergin’s report on Brus- 
sels (Reports & Comment, June Atan- 
tic), he refers to “the multinational cor- 
porations, primarily American. that 
have set up headquarters there. By this, 
I assume he means that the companies 
in question are American-owned, in 
which case they are not multinational 
corporations (corporations owned by 














stockholders of different nations), but” 
are transnational—those owned by. 
American stockholders that have bases 
in other countries. There is a great di 
ference really; here in Mexico there can: 
be no transnational corporations by law. 
Ali must be part-owned. by the Mexi- 
cans. sy 








THOMAS GETHING: 
Mexico City, Mexico 


WIN SOME, LOSE SOM 





Sir: I am not renewing my subscripti 
to The Atlantic. Your May 1976 issue 
was too much. The “First” story by 
Katherine. Harding is the utmost in so- 
phisticated filth! He 
When will you editors realize that all 
your readers are not depraved. . . they — 
do not enjoy learning of the ploys and 
pleasures of prostitutes, whether for 
profit or pure animal lust? 
CLAUDIA W. STEWART 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 










We don’t think our readers are de- 
praved, or that many of them will think 
Katherine Harding’s story has anything 
whatever to do with the “ploys and 
pleasures of prostitution.” 

~THE EDITORS 
SIR: “Success Is Not a Destination 0...) 
is a heartening example of what we can 
expect from coming writers. It has a fine _ 
consistency of tone, a believable single 
voice, and the furniture of the story, cars, 
doesn’t obtrude upon the reader. 

I don’t know how Ms. Harding: 
evoked so-much sympathy for- the 
protagonist—-she never asked for any! : 
Congratulations on another fine _ 
choice for an Atlantic “First.” : 

BERNICE SIDEL: 
West Newton, Mass 





















“We hooked into a marlin 
that probably went about 250-lbs. 
He was magnificent. To tell you 
the truth, I was Pind of glad 


the fish got away” 


Bob and Ellie Cagnina 
on the Cagninas’ second visit to Bermuda. 












“We ended up catching a 40-lb. 
wahoo. It gave me one heck of 
a fight. Absolutely beautiful. 
A real fighter.” 









“Next day, we visited St. David’s 
lighthouse. A spectacular view! 
White roofs, color contrasts. 
Just beautiful?’ 






Bermuda 


Unspoiled. Unhurried. Uncommon. 


See your travel agert or write Bermuda, Dept. 520: 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.. N.Y. 10020.or Suite 1010, 44 School St, Boston, Mas 










































































Thomas Edison. 


“Some people have called the light bulb my greatest invention. 
I'd have to disagree. 
It wasn’t the light bulb. Or the phonograph. Or the motion picture. 

I think my greatest invention was the commercial research lab. A place where I 
could develop all kinds of inventions. i 

I built the very first commercial research lab in the country in Menlo 
Park, New Jersey, in 1876. : 

You could say that was the start of the General Electric Coinpitny. 

But, of course, I didn’t know it at the time. 

At Menlo Park, we had as many as 44 different inventions under way at 
the same time. Sometimes you couldn't hear yourself think. Of course, in my 
case it didn’t matter. I’ve been deaf since I was twelve. 

It was my goal to turn out a minor invention every ten days and a big © 
thing every six months or so. 

Two of my big things were the light bulb and the power plant. 

They had to be developed at the same time. Because I had no hope of selling 
the light bulb if there was no electricity. And I had no hope of selling electricity o 
unless there was a light bulb. S 

| The company I set up to sell the light bulb was called the Edison Electric 
Light Company. Later, it became the General Electric Company. 

How did I get in the whole inventing business anyway? 

Quite frankly, I saw it as a way to make some money. When I was a 
newsboy, I had a chance to learn that money can be made out of a little careful 
thought. And, being poor, I already knew that money was a valuable thing. 

Boys who don’t know that are under a disadvantage greater than deafness.” 
































_ The research tradition Thomas Edison started continues 
oday at the General Electric Research and Development 
| Center in Schenectady, N.Y. During the last 76 years, 
this General Electric laboratory pioneered many 
developments such as the x-ray, industrial plastics, 

i radio, television, the jet engine, Man-Made™ diamonds. 











Progress for People. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC = 









“] am a fable. 





with me” 
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Lam the M.S. Kungsholm. 


Experience the world 





The South American Fable. 


outh America. Africa. The legendary islands of 
the Adriatic or the blue magic of the Mediter- 
ranean. You know the wonder of the world exists. 
- How you experience it makes the difference. 
The M.S. Kungsholmis thatdifference between 
a luxurious holiday and a mere vacation. For no 
matter how exotic your ports of call, when you 
return to the Kungsholm, warm hospitality and 
true elegance await you. Because the Kungsholm 
s more than spacious staterooms, haute cuisine, 
ndoor/outdoor pools and saunas. Kungsholm is 
what you choose it tobe. Entertainment and deck 
sports, boutiquesand partiesin the most convivial 
company. Or quiet afternoons in the excellent li- 
-brary and secluded moments on deck to reflect 
on the mystery of the sea. 

= Impeccable service is the rule aboard the 
Kungsholm. And her gracious, English-speaking 


M.S. Kungsholm 


Liberian Registry 
This is what fables are made of. 


» (212) 869-3410 


The African Fable. 


staff is always ready torespond to your individual 
requests. 

Immediately on boarding this unique resort 
ship you'll see why the Kungsholm has become a 
fable. For season after season certain people 
choose the luxury of Kungsholm— people, like 
you, whoexpect the very best. 





The M.S. Kungshaim Collection of Fables: 
Around South America Cruise 
October 20, 1976, from New York 
October 23, 1976. from Port Everglades 
Arcund Africa Cruise 
January 22, 1977, from New York 
January 25, 1977 from Port Everglades 





Contact your travel agent 
| 


| REN PONET PE TEE A NEE 


L about these ard other fabled Kungsholm cruises. 








Flagship Cruises. 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N-Y. 10036 























Sir: The operation described in 

“Breed” by John Sayles (July Atlantic) 

is necessary but nasty: the story itself is 
nasty and unnecessary. 

FRANKLIN D, COOLEY 

Timonium, Md. 





Sir: The short story “Breed” was mag- 
nificent. It makes those special few re- 
jection slips from you even more 
prized. : 
THomas J. MINEO 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


Sr: In the July Atlantic Sanford. J. 
Ungar writes: “Carter's unbridled, un- 
mitigated, intense, and enigmatic desire 
to become President” doesn’t seem ‘to.’ 
worry his audiences. According to the: 

estimable and admirable Senator Walter. 
Mondale, exactly this kind of desire is 


essential if an individual wishes to be- 


come President. And Carter's desire pales 
by comparison with that demonstrated 
so many times and yielded so reluctant- 
ly by Senator Hubert Humphrey. 
ESTHER GROENIGER 


Knoxville, Tenn... 


Sir: As a subscriber to The Atlantic 
Monthly, I cannot believe the waspish, 
nasty, repulsive, and black remarks your 
writers have been “so called” writing 
about Jimmy Carter. 
May you have to eat crow a dozen 
times over. 
CHARLES S. WARNE, JR, 
Altoona, Pa. 


ENERGY SOURCES 


Sir: The article on nuclear power by 
Richard Rhodes (“Delusions of Power,” 
June Atlantic) is technically inaccurate 
and misleading. Specific questionable 
statements include: 

1) U-233 is said to be the best 
breeder fuel. In contrast, plutonium is < 
commonly acknowledged by designers 
to be the best fuel for breeders. 

2) “Breeder reactors . . . almost cer- © 
tainly offer greater risks than those de- 
scribed in the Rasmussen Report... .” 


Highly debatable. Breeder reactors are = 


not pressurized, and thus have no po- 


tential for the sudden loss-of-coolant 


accident (LOCA) described in the are = 
ticle. i 

3) “Breeder reactors, with their 
greatly increased content of fissionable =i 
materials... .” In fact, water-cooled: : 
reactors and breeders. have comparable 








“Pollution’is a 
dirty word. 
So is“‘unemployment? 


All of us want to live in a clean 
environment, as free from pollu- 
| tion as possible. And all of us 
want to ive in a prosperous 


~| America, with jobs enough for 


| everyone. 


| At Bethlehem, we're working 


| very hard to achieve both. But 


©} corporations have to budget 


| their resourcesjust as families do. 


| We can’: do everything we’d like 


| to do, and we can’t do every- 
| thing at once. 

For example, it’s expected that 
--our country is going to needa 


| lot more steelmaking capacity— 


~ about 30 milien added tons 
| Gearing up to meet that antici- 
pated demand would (1) help 
maintain jobs in the steel industry 
| and (2) create jobs for thousands 
- and thousands of people in other 
| industries — in construction, in 
equipment manufacturing, and 
_in scores of service industries. 
But expansion of this magnitude 
takes vast sums of money. And 
over the past inflation-recession 
years, we just haven't been able 
-to generate enough money to 
do that job. 
| Sowe had to make a tough 


choice. We had to “stretch out” 
the completion of a number of 
expansion projects we had under 
way. That cost people jobs. 

One program we had to 
continue: pollution control 

So far, Bethlehem has spent 
approximately $400 million to 
clean up a major portion of the 
pollutants from the air and water 
we use. In an effort to meet 
existing laws and regulations, we 
have many more projects under 
way or anticipated in the near 
future. Cost? About $600 million 
over the next five years. 

Is there any relief in sight? 
Depending upon how far regula- 
tory agencies go in stringent 
interpretation of the present 
laws and regulations, we may be 
faced with spending hundreds of 
millions more to try to remove the 
last traces of pollutants. We do 
not believe that this would be 
money well spent. 

Attempting to remove the last 
increment of pollution involves 
new and uncertain technology. 
The attempt will consume a 


considerable amount of scarce 
energy and natural resources. 
And, in many cases, it will 
merely transfer pollution prob- 
lems to the power companies or 
chemical manufacturers. 

Is it time for a rearrangement 
of priorities? 

We are faced as a nation with 
troublesome alternatives. Do we 
continue our headlong rush to 
implement some of the air and 
water clean-up standards that 
have yet to be proved necessary 
—or even sound — or shall we 
give equal consideration to jobs, 
our energy requirements, capital 
needs, and other demands for 
social priorities? 

We believe the national interest 
now requires that we face up to 
the dual necessity of preserving 
our environment while at the 
same time assuring economic 
progress. 

Our booklet, “Steelmaking and 
the Environment,’ tells more 
about what we’re doing to help 
solve the problems of pollution. 
For a free copy, write: Public 
Affairs Dept., Room 476-A, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethle- 
hem, PA 18016. 


is 
W 
Sy 





















































inventories of fissionable material. Both 
have roughly 2500 kg for a 1000-MW 
plant. 

Both these specific statements only in- 
dicate the writer has not done his 
homework on the technical details. 
More important is his implied con- 
clusion, that we have enough oil and 
gas to last for another twenty years, so 
let’s burn these, cancel fission power, 
and wait for solar and fusion. However, 
both of these potential sources are 
probably thirty to fifty years away—if 
ever. In contrast, fission technology is 
here today. The choice is, indeed, this 
system or less energy. 
WINSTON LITTLE 
Richland, Wash. 


Richard Rhodes replies: 

Answering Mr. Little’s letter point by 
point: 

1) E did not write that U-233 is the 
‘best breeder fuel. I wrote, on the advice 
of Nobel Laureate Hans Bethe, that 
U-233 would be the best reactor fuel, 
and could be transmuted from thorium 
in breeder reactors, 

2) I did not write that breeder risks 
ould derive from LOCAs. They would 
derive from the necessary transport and 
teprocessing of plutonium with all its 
attendant dangers. 

3) I appreciate Mr. Little’s correction. 
We don’t know how much oil and 
as we have left because we haven't 
energetically explored. We do know we 
have enough coal. But my point in 
“Delusions of Power” was simply that 
‘we ought to consider and work open- 
mindedly to achieve alternatives to all- 
out nuclear power, particularly power 
from breeder reactors, before com- 
mitting ourselves irrevocably. 


DVICE & CONSENT 


‘Sir: On the bottom of page 83, Robert 
‘Strozier (“Bicentennial Song,” July At- 
lantic) says he is sorry he has to stop—I 
‘am even more sorry he didn’t stop at 
- the top of page 82! 

He laments his song has no more 
‘lines in it—here’s another stanza for 
him! 

-» 23 snowmobiles, well, well, well. 
Fanny Farmer was a candy dancer/ 
Fooooo!/ My navel is Gary, In- 
diana/ My dog is Gary Cooper/ I 
know a chicken in Cooper, Indiana, 
but she is a dog!!/ ya-hooooo!!/ 
Satchmo’s kid is a little big horn/ 
eeeeyoww!!/ Whistler's father and 

I are both off our rockers/ 





scrunehhht/ Thats all folks—eh-eh- 
eh-eh. 
Ray KIRSCH 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Sir: In response to Caskie Stinnett 
(“Farewell. My Unlovely.” August Ar- 
lantic), there is this to be said about 
New York: 

That on my most recent visit there, a 
stay of eigh: days, alone, carrying $2000 
worth of photographic equipment in a 
bag over one skoulder, I was neither 
robbed, raped, mugged, cheated, in- 
sulted, nor murdered, all of which I had 
been warned about. 

That I stayed at the Waldorf, which 
happened, at the same time. to be host- 
ing a convention of lady barbershop 
singers. In how many cities of the world 
can you enter an elevator from the 
muted elegance of a chandeliered hall 
to encounter twelve ladies in identical 
milkmaid outfits, all murmuring 
“Hmmmmmm” ir triads? 

That a taxi driver who took me to 
the Plaza Hotel instead of the Plaza 
Club didn’t charge me extra for the ad- 
ditional excursion, even though he told 
me, not unkindly, that | would make 
my way through life more expediently 
if Pd quit mumbling, dammit. 

That on a Central Park wall near 
East 83rd Street I saw chalked graffiti 
that said “NEW YORK YOU FUCKIN M- 
AGE GOIN BAD MAN”... and a lady 
wearing a suede coat erasing the last six 
words with her gloved hand. 

That an eighty-five-year-old woman, 
wandering disconsolately through St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, was astounded by 
my inability to give her a subway to- 
ken. “What do you mean. you don't 
have a subway token?” she asked im- 
periously. “Everybody has a subway to- 
ken.” And she moved along the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, muttering like a 
litany, “I think Ze got problems.” 

That Tristan and Isolde was playing 
on the radio of a car parked on a New 
York City street; unconsciously, I 
hummed aleng, and the seated driver, 
who was also humming along, raised an 
imaginary wine gass to me in an imagi- 
nary toast. 

That a taxi driver with whom I 
caught a quick zide was eating a to- 
mato, and told me that I had saved him 
from a horrible fate, because he was 
about to step scmewhere for a pizza, 
even though his doctor had ordered 
him to lose twerty-five pounds. “Every 
night I eat three ounces of turkey,” he 
told. me. “Have you ever seen three 


"ounces of turkey?” I pondered that, and 


told him that I had seen three ounces 
of turkey, but that it was always sur- 
rounded on the plate by eighteen other 
ounces of turkey. “You got a good 
sense of humor, lady.” he said, accept- 
ing my two dollars with his non- 
tomatoes hand. “Good thing you don’t... 
need to lose weight, because that’s the. ~ 
first thing to go, your sense of humor.” — 
Caskie Stinnett says the city has no’ 
detectable heartbeat. I hear a heartbeat. 
I hear it in voluble taxi drivers, wait- 
resses with grease-spattered aprons, old 
ladies who mumble to pigeons and stat- 
ues, briefcase carriers who wait for 
Walk lights, and urchins who poke at 
the nonchalant, straw-hatted horses at 
the end of the Park. Bus drivers, unem- ` 
ployed actors, street vendors, uniformed. 
doormen, Amtrak, New York, [salute > 
you all. And Caskie Stinnett, I salute 
you too, wherever you have chosen to go. 
Lois Lowry 
Falmouth, Maine 


Siz: Your “Music in Summer” by Ar- 
thur Hepner (July Atlantic) omitted the 
only Wagnerian Ring Festival in the 
Western Hemisphere—and the only one 
in the world where the singing is done 
one week in German and one week in 
English. Last year our audience came | 
from 20 countries and 47 states. 
GLYNN Ross 
Seattle Opera Association, Inc... 

Seattle, Wash. 





Sir: Much as I appreciated Colman 
McCarthy’s piece on West Virginia 
(“Who’s Who in Appalachia,” July Atr- 
lantic), my home state, I must point out 
an error. “Chip” Yablonsky is a prac- 
ticing attorney in Washington. It was 
his father, “Jock,” who was a victim of | 
Tony Boyle’s. mob. A 
Jack YATES: 
Washington, D. C. 


Dmna EO 
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DEWA R’S. PROFILES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label”) 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF « © SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., N.Y, N.Y. 









BILL KAUFMANN 
HOME: Glendale, California 

AGE: 33 

PROFESSION: Astrophysicist 

HOBBIES: Tennis, skiing, classical music. 


MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “Gravitation” by 
Misner, Thorne and Wheeler 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Wrote “The 
Cosmic Frontiers of General Relativity” and is 
currently working on a screenplay about the 
discovery of a black hole in outer s space and 
man’s attempt to harness its energy. 


QUOTE: “The expanding horizons of man’s 
knowledge of the universe have dramatically 
shaped the course of western civilization. 

I strongly feel that the scientist has a profound 
moral obligation to communicate advances in 


science to Tre gener al public.” Authentic. there are more than a thousand ways 


to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough \ 


PROFILE: Concerned. De eeply i involved with for Dewar's “White Label," The quality standards estab- 
astrophysics as a vehicle for advancing the lished in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go on 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 


social sciences. 
SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Labels 


Hebrides. Dewars never varies 






















he ye: rysymbolof the safe,sane automobile, _ 
ened for people with a rational view of fife. z 
ut anyone who slides behind the wheel of a 1976 Volvo 240 may discover it’s 
ng more. 
s Road Test magazine has put it:*This is one fun car to drive” 
his year, Volvo has introduced a new fuel-injected, overhead cam 4-cylinder 
ngine. It has extremely fast pickup in the 20-55 m.p.h. range where most serious 
riving is done. 
-In a comparison of passing times, a Volvo 242 with a 4-cylinder engine was 
faster than a Mercedes 280 witha six. 
Volvo also gives you rack and pinion steering to help you take life’s curves. 
And a spring-strut front suspension designed to keep the car steady and level 
_ even if you take them fast. You get wheel power disc brakes. And you can 
order a 4-speed manual transmission with electrically-operated overdrive 
canes _ (which lets you flip in and out of 5th gear with a simple flick 
“SS ee of ycur finger). 
an All of which does, indeed, make Volvo 
h, a delight to drive. But then again, we think 
h, the faster a car responds and the better 
h it handles, the safer it will be. : 
So while many of these new 
performance features are nice 
_to have when you want them, — 
Jy they're even nicer to have when 
/ youneed them. VOLVO — 
» The car for people who think. _ 
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stead of coming tc terms with any of 

e real issues confronting higher 
education, professors (and others) spend 
most of their time waging symbolic power 
struggles which prevent anyone from making 
decisions about anything. Some pungent 
observations about the “incestuous 
iciousness” of academic life from the 
ormer president of Bennington College. 















Some of the signs of demoralization in higher 
. education are particularly eye-catching—stu- 
WA dent-recruiting billboards outside O'Hare 
Airport, professors in the streets of New York beg- 
ging passersby to save the city university system. 
Even more disturbing portents can be found if you 
are willing to read between the lines. Several years 
ago an article appeared m the New York Times on 
what had become. of John Lindsay’s bright young 
men. One of them had given up tenure at a city 
‘university only to: find—cnce back on the academic 
) market~that he had been effectively blacklisted 
former colleagues. He felt that politics at City 
Ul were far less Byzantine than poles in the 
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Professors fiddle, trustees temporize, 
foundations fumble 


by Gail Thain Parker 


a basketball game in which the object was to take 


FOUNDED IN BY 


academy. Professional politicians, he said, didn’t 
have time for that kind of intracurricular intrigue. _ 

For a number of years now the incestuous. vi- 
ciousness of academic life has reflected the bank- 
ruptcy of higher education in New York and else- 
where. Inability to meet the payroll is in a real 
sense the outward sign of a lack of inner grace, the 
gracelessness not only of politicians but of haggling 
and shortsighted professors, administrators, and 
trustees. Instead of coming to terms with any of 
the real issues confronting higher education, those 
of us in positions of responsibility—particularly 
members of the professoriat who claim. authority 
over all matters of educational policy—have spent 
most of our time waging symbolice power struggles 
to prevent anyone from making decisions- about 
anything. The clearer it becomes that we need to 
re-examine our purposes and delimit our. curricula, 
the more ingenious we are at politicizing issues 
and preventing substantive debate. 

The first faculty meetings I attended. were at 
Harvard in 1969. I have memories of leaning over 
the balcony of Sanders Theater, a cavernous me- 
morial to the Civil War dead, trying to see what 
the liberal caucus was doing. It was like watching 


time-outs rather than to complete plays. The most 
active man on the floor was the parliamentarian, 
















who repeatedly leapt to the stage to confer with 
the president, while the president in turn sat 
quietly in front of a huge red flag emblazoned 
VERITAS. 

Three years later I was the president (and par- 
liamentarian) at Bennington. The first request was 
that I avoid calling faculty meetings. After several 
years spent skirmishing over Southeast Asia and 
coming close to bloodshed in an effort to establish 
complete faculty control over faculty appointments, 
the members of the Bennington faculty were reluc- 
tant to sit down in the same room together. In- 
stead of colleagueship in any traditional sense, 
they looked forward to a new era of solicarity 
through reformed procedures. 

During the late sixties and early seventies, pro- 
fessors discovered just how easy it was to disguise 
self-interest (even from themselves) by means of 
the new rhetoric of “constituency rights.” Instead of 
defining colleges and universities in terms of 
shared educational purposes, the ideologues of 
constituency rights conceived of each institution 
as a congeries of essentially hostile interests. They 
abandoned the old missionary phraseology to focus 
on the internal workings of the academic commu- 
nity, uncovering genuine abuses in the “system,” 
but failing to give their colleagues, much less their 
students, any sense of what might constitute the 
good of the whole at a given college or university, 
and therefore any disinterested way of evaluating 
alternative policies. It was in the sixties, for ex- 
ample. that faculty members began to claim total 
immunity from the scrutiny of deans or presidents 
(to say nothing of trustees) by proclaiming a dem- 
ocratic faith in the sanctity. of being judged solely 
by their peers. The elaborate systems of collegial 
review that were the expression of this faith have 
proved disturbingly vulnerable to pressures serving 
to obscure the need to judge individual merit. Fac- 
ulties and their personnel review committees are 
increasingly dominated by the new sentimentalists, 
who feel that only a murderer would give a col- 
league. a negative review, or the new Social Dar- 
winists, who believe each negative review repre- 
sents a victory for the race of survivors. Neither 
group is primarily concerned with quality of mind; 
both do their part to lend credence to the new le- 
galism, according to which everyone is a case, has 
a case, or, at the very least, tries to make one. 

Constituency politics is a dangerous thing in in- 
stitutions that can no longer afford to buy off en- 








Gail-Thain Parker taught American history and 
literature at Harvard, served for three years as president 
of Bennington College, and now lives in Chicago. 
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trenched interests; worse still is the sixties’ legacy. 
of respect for revised procedures. Educational | 
questions are dealt with by inventing new forums _ 
for debate; each issue becomes an occasion for < 
reshaping lines of command and reinventing com- 

mittees. This strategy for avoiding confrontation— 

on any level—can be seen in recent events at Bos- 
ton University, where, according to a headline ina | 
university publication, restructuring has been ac- 
complished “to improve communication among ad- - 

minstrators, deans, faculty.” At Bennington the.. 
energy to redesign faculty review procedures grew _ 
out of a determination to bind the hands of my; 
predecessor and make it structurally impossible for < 
any president to come to independent judgments 
about faculty members. At Boston University the 
impetus to reorganize apparently came from a sim-. — 
ilar wish to curb the power of John Silber, who — 
has been accused by faculty members of insisting 
that there is a difference between first- and third- 

rate people and then making it clear who he thinks 
is who. A few excerpts from one of the university's 
newsletters should suggest how tempting it can be- 
to reshuffle a bureaucracy rather than re-examine 
the purposes. of an institution reputedly dedicated 
to higher learning: ao 





The heart of the reorganization concerns the es- 
tablishment of the office of a Provost to whom the 
essentially academic programs of the University re- 
port and two major vice presidencies around which 
the operational activities of the University are orga- 
nized. The Provost and these Vice Presidents report 
to the President. |.. 

The Academic Vice President, the Academic Vice 
President for Health Affairs. and the Academic 
Deans report to the Provost... . Charles Smith, 
former Vice President.for Finance, assumes the new 
pesition of Vice President for Financial and Busi- 
ness Affairs, to whom the Vice President for Opera- 
ticns and the Vice President for Personnel will also 
report. Gerald Gross, former Vice President for 
Publications and Media... assumes the position 
of Vice President for Administration. . .. 

The Provost will chair a new Academic Com- 
mittee composed of the following: Academic Vice. 
President. Academic Vice President for Health Af o = 
fairs, Vice President for Academic Services and all 
Aeademic Deans and Directors. This Committee i! 
will provide a forum to develop and discuss aca- = 
demic plans, programs and preliminary budget mat- 
ters, 

In addition the Provost and the Academic Vice 
Presidents will meet regularly with the designated 
officers of the. Faculty Senate Council. . . . 

Under the new structure an Operating Committee 
will replace the former Executive Office of the Uni- 
versity. A nine-member Committee, it will be 











chaired by the Presideat and composed of the fol- 
lowing. .. . The original feature of this arrange- 
ment turns ëm the inclusion of three deans to be 
elected to 18-month rotating terms. . . . 

. A further innovation in this organizational plan is 
_ the establishment of a Policy Liaison Committee. 
The Policy Liaison Committee will provide the 
Board with access to concerns of major importance 
raised by members of the faculty and administra- 
tion... 














Jith reality parodying itself, perhaps noth- 
ing more need be said. Yet I cannot help 
feeling that personal testimony is a useful 
supplement to even the most revealing public 
events. It was only after I had exchanged my bal- 
cony.seat at Harvard for the center court at Ben- 











academic political games. Last fall I attempted to 
explain to a faculty meeting how I. had come to 
see. that my willingness. to negotiate every solution 
nd balance competing factions was, in the long 
run, destructive. At Bennington a built-in tension 
: persists between the arts and the non-arts. (Inter- 
» estingly enough, no one at the college has come up 
with a positive term for the more traditional aca- 
demic fields; students refer to “paper courses,” fac- 
alty members talk about 
reading and writing dis- 
ciplines.”) Suballiances 
emerge according to the 
particular interests at 
stake, Does Black Music 
belong outside the (White) 
Music Division? Which of 
the two philosophers 
should be allowed to 
dominate the recruitment of a third? Does a col- 
+ lege with only six hundred students need a costu- 
mer? To cisagree with the partisans is to be vul- 
nerable to charges of racism, anti-intellectualism, 
‘or, worse still, failure to understand the require- 
ments of the creative spirit. 

After three years at Bennington I had come to 
see that the debate was always the same, and that 
the better | became at anticipating arguments and 
negotiating political solutions, the more I strength- 
ened the forces that were pulling the college apart. 
o With a broker for president, it was in the interest 
of faculty members to become lobbyists for partic- 
ular goods at the expense of the good of the whole. 
-Incthe fall of 1974 I spent fourteen weeks trying 
to get the Faculty Educational Policies Committee 
to. discuss ways in which it might be possible to re- 
uce faculty size. The members of the committee 




































-nington that I fully understood the pointlessness of 


Constituency politics is a dangerous thing in 
institutions that can no longer afford to . 


While Alma Mater Burns 


made it quite clear that they were damned if they 
would be implicated in making unpleasant deci- 
sions of that sort; after all, they were elected to 
represent the interests of the faculty. In January 
1975, I acceded to a trustee request to work with 
an appointive committee and analyze possible fu- 
ture directions for Bennington. I originally argued 
for an elected committee, but in the end had to 
concede that I had seen little to make me sanguine 
about the possibility of conducting a thorough. re- 
view of the college’s..prospects with people who 
would feel obligated to represent the short-term in- 
terests of a given constituency. 

The issues. at stake were simultaneously educa- 
tional and economic. No one will give money to a 
place like Bennington or want to come as a stu- 
dent unless it offers-a significant alternative to 
more traditional forms of higher education. Ben- 
nington has to make a distinctive argument. for it- 
self in order to. survive, much less raise. substantial 
sums of new money. The fuel oil bill, the new arts 
complex, the widespread decline in enthusiasm for 
progressive education and hence in Bennington ad- | 
missions, made the economic projections partic- 
ularly grim. Faculty members were underpaid, ad- 
ministrators were underpaid, staff members were 
appallingly underpaid. The picturesque wooden 







buy off entrenched interests. 


buildings were peeling; in short, the time had 
come for a major capital campaign. 

Meanwhile Bennington alumni increasingly 
sensed that the college was no longer truly in- 
novative and that student-designed majors, training 
in the studio arts, winter work terms—all things 
that the college had pioneered in—were now com- 
monplace. Students complained that teachers were 
lecturing (a violation of the Bennington “idea”), 
that the curriculum was too traditional (how could 
a place with Bennington’s artistic pretensions fail 
to offer work in video or Super-8 film?), that the 
school just didn’t live up to its rhetoric. Faculty 
members worried about the quality of their col- 
leagues, the caliber of students, and the loss of the 
old Bennington spirit, widely believed to- have 
evaporated sometime during the sixties. 

With these concerns in mind the tustee-ap- 























pointed futures committee (including faculty, trust- 
ees, and alumni) went to work and eventually 
came up with several proposals. One was to phase 
out presumptive tenure, a piece of local ingenuity 
devised less than a decade ago to simulate the real 
thing. The committee felt that tenure was clearly 
inconsistent with the avowedly experimental char- 
acter of the college. They further felt that students 
should be required to explore two disparate modes 
of study, preferably one in the arts and one in the 

non-arts, in order to keep them from developing a 
misleading sense of their own professionalism, en- 
courage them to make better use of a limited cur- 
riculum, and cause them to explore different ways 
of perceiving reality. The committee believed that 
the college could afford to move from am 8:1 stu- 
dent/faculty ratio to something closer to 9.5:), in 
fact could hardly afford not to do so. Suggestions 
were made as to how this might be accomplished, 
and figures were shown to illustrate the difference 
a reduction in faculty size would make in project- 
_ing capital needs. 

Somehow in summarizing I find it impossible to 
do justice to the inflammatory nature of these pro- 
posals. They still sound reasonable to me But even 
in January 1975, I knew enough to predict that a 
searching report, complete with criticisms of cur- 
rent operations and realistic recommendations for 
change, would have something in it to emrage ev- 
eryone, enabling the various factions to unite—if 
only long enough to make it impossible for me to 


Life is easier if you have principled grounds 
for not dealing with people face to face. 


Administration is alienating; in fact, administration 
may be seen as the art of encouraging other 
people’s alienation. No wonder many university 
presidents and deans secretly welcome faculty and 
staff unions. Life is easier if you have principled — 
grounds for not dealing with people face to face. 
What a comfort to be able to say, “Please refer 
your complaint to the appropriate representative.” © 
Formal negotiations are safely ritualized. 

Of course faculty-administration relations are 
ritualized in non-union shops as well. For adminis- 
trators to attack faculty members openly is out of > 
the question. Only once did I venture to comment 
on the savagery of faculty debate, and then after 
watching a group of faculty members attack a“ 
stranger who had been hired by trustees to run a 
summer program at Bennington. With only his vita 
and a hastily prepared prospectus to go on, they 
accused him of being a commercial hack, a racist, 
and a male Jacqueline Susann. Faculty members 
can say slanderous things with impunity and can — 
insinuate that administrators are guilty of every- 
thing from conspiracy to concubinage; deans and | 
presidents must turn the other cheek. Certainly | 
those faculty members most zealous in defense of 
their own civil liberties (and of the tenure system — 
which guarantees them) are rarely found rallying ` 
around the banner of free speech for bureaucrats. 

Because administrators are paid to restrain 
themselves, faculty members almost always begin 
particular controversies. Their laments tend to fol- 
low a certain pattern: the 
administration is over- 
grown; it thwarts faculty 
members at every creative. 
turn; it threatens their in- ~ 
tegrity as scholars and” 
teachers with a book- 





continue as an effective president. | remember say- 
ing that I was cashing in my chips. The trustees 
were unconvinced. They apparently clung to the 
thought that the relative amicability of the last 
three years meant I could smooth everything over. 
I assured them they were wrong. 


espite my prescience, | was unprepared to 
discover that presidents cannot say they 

are sorry. Once I admitted that 1 had in- 
advertently encouraged divisiveness in the name of 
peace and democracy, | was widely believed to 
have confessed to Nixonian manipulations. What I 
meant, of course, was something quite different. 


TAr 


keeping perspective. Allim- — 
portant decisions are made ~ 
without consulting the faculty. Faculty members are | 
overburdened by committee work, dragged out of _ 
classrooms and away from their beloved students to 
be implicated in the squalid business of running an` 
institution. And yet, somehow, all the important de-. 
cisions are made without consulting the faculty, = 

Deans and presidents and treasurers are needed i 
in this psychodrama only because their responses — 
make it possible for the main actors to move frome 
one line of argument to another. Accused of not 
consulting faculty members about budget decisions, 
liberal administrators will often respond by encour- < 
aging the creation of a representative faculty group: 
to scrutinize the university’s financial policies. Un- 
happily they must do so in the knowledge that 




















their willmgness to modify (and complicate) their 
own procedures will be perceived as one more ex- 
ample of them failure to understand how impos- 
sible additional committee work is for an over- 
‘burdened faculty. Many professors will further 
Suggest that the new committee has been proposed 
in a cynical spirit by those who have access to ar- 
cane economic information—the kind of thing that 
appears in the newspaper every morning. Last fall 
one Bennington faculty member asked why he 
should be expected to understand, much less sym- 
pathize with, the college’s financial condition; 
workers at General Motors were not asked to 
make persona! sacrifices for the good of the com- 
pany. At that point the vice president of the col- 
lege (my husband, Tom Parker) began a private 
clipping service to ensure that at least one faculty 
member cid not miss the articles about layoffs in 
the automotive industry. 
The predictability of ac- 
demic. debates is less de- 
pressing than their empti- 
iess. All too often they are 
exercises in pure games- 
manship, with little appar- 
ent recognition by the 
players that decisions need 
to be made and even less 
‘espect shown for those who might have something 
of real substance to contribute to the discussion. 
Randall Jarrell’s description of Art Night in Pic- 
tures from an Institution provides, to. my mind at 
least, an extended metaphor for that peculiar 
genre, the faculty meeting: 





























The students had learned all the new ways to 
paint something (an old way, to them, was a way 

_ not to paint something) but they had not had any- 
¿thing to paint. The paintings were paintings of 
nothing at all. It did not seem possible to you that 
so many things could have happened to a piece of 
“canvas in vain. You looked at a painting and 
thought, “It’s an imitation Arshile Gorky: it’s casein 
“and aluminum paint ‘on canvasboard, has been 
= scratched all over with a razor blade, and then was 
~glazed—or scumbled, perhaps—with several trans- 
parent oil washes.” And when you had said this 
there was no more for you to say. If you had given 
-za Benton student a pencil and a piece of paper, and 
asked her to draw something, she would have 
looked at you in helpless astonishment: it would 
¿have been plain to her that you knew nothing 
about art. By the time a Benton artist got through 
exploiting the possibilities of her medium, it was 
“too dark to de anything else that day; and most of 
the students never learned that there was anything 
-else to: do. 
























The predictability of academic debates is _ 
less depressing than their emptiness. . 


While Alma Mater Burns 


All too often at faculty meetings proposals -are 
put to rest by arguments that have more to do 
with the process of erudite free association than 
with reason. When Jane Addams first saw the- 
slums of London she found herself taking mental 
refuge in literary allusion. She was reminded of 
DeQuincey, who was unable to alert a young 
couple in the path of a rushing mail coach until 
he had remembered the exact lines with which 
Achilles armed all Asia militant. Jane Addams hated 
herself for turning experience into a species of edu- 
cated voyeurism. This same kind of self-hate, shared 
by so many of us in academe, is less often a spur to so- 
cial conscience than a source of self-esteem. Certainly 
we exhibit a regrettable tendeney to equate our un- ~ 
willingness to accept responsibility for our ideas with a ` 
species of superior virtue. 

The separate strands in this web of self-doubt 
and self-congratulation were clearly visible in re- 













cent years in faculty debates cn coeducation. Pro- 
fessors at all-male colleges eagerly supplemented 
their usual allusions to esoteric texts with excerpts . 
drawn from the statements of development officers 
and prosperous alumni to the effect that women 
don’t support their alma maters as generously. as 
men do. The dangers of an unexamined assump- 
tion of this sort, which should have been- recog- 
nized by social scientists who know something 
about statistics, sampling, and social change, or by 
humanists who have progressed as far as cow one 
is not cow two, were overlooked by professors ea- 
ger to prove that they too live in the real world. 
Of course a certain admission is involved. here, 
a tacit recognition that those who shore learned 
fragments against their ruins are dependent 
upon those who make it their business to accrue: 
capital. 

But when faculty members have been asked to 
face the facts of their dependence they have un- 
derstandably balked. Even the trustees of those . 
private institutions where educational policy has. 
traditionally been left entirely to the faculty are 
beginning to ask questions about the relevance of | 
the curriculum or about the advisability of consoli- 
dating some departmental efforts and eliminating 
others. These questions are not welcomed on cam- 






















































pus. The chairman of Bennington’s board, hard 
pressed by a reporter to say whether trustees aad 
the authority to make educational as well as finan- 
cial decisions, reluctantly admitted that the answer, 
legally, was yes. For her hesitant candor she was 
rewarded with the following public letter from a 
faculty member: 


Newspapers are never accurate and they are often 
outrageous, There is ground for hoping, then. that 
the censure and disparagement of the . . . faculty 
ascribed’... to .. . were never uttered—auditory 
illusions, perhaps created by the chill convexity of 
our northern morning air. Indeed, the more I con- 
sider it, the more certain I grow that the Chairman 
of our Board of Trustees could not have spoken so 
arrogantly or brandished her rights so menacingly. 
The trustees are said to love this college. and there 
is some evidence that they do. They could hardly at 
this moment, when wisdom must encourage them to 
consult their interests, be busy rehearsing their 
rights. The college is not what it is by virtue of 
trustees’ rights; nor are students the spomtaneous 
generation of those rights. The college does not de- 
rive its good name in the world from trustees’ 
rights; nor is its merry personality the distillate of 
trustees’ rights. That we faculty have been content 
to leave the world and be ill-paid for the privilege 
has nothing to do with trustees’ rights. But it is the 
common-law of academies that trustees are given 
their rights so that they might bear a responsi- 
bility—-of succor, of protection and after all of defer- 
ence—to the faculty and its natural authority. And 
just now, when it seems no exaggeration to say that 
the very life of the college is imperilled, its trustees 
would affirm this immemorial responsibility. not by 
contending with the faculty, but by heeding it. 


Whatever one may think of the tone of this let- 
ter, the assumptions it makes about the historic 
relationship between governing boards and facul- 


ties is accurate, for the last several decades at least. 
And trustees, like faculty members, have good rea- 
son today to feel that preserving the status quo, 
whether it is defined in terms of existing depart- 
ments or of the etiquette of trustee/faculty rela- 
tions, may be the best that anyone can nope for. 
At Bennington, trustees originally had the temerity 





Some presidents suffer silently, blaming 
themselves for their impotence. Others 
quietly plan to get out before the sheriff. 


to applaud the report of their ad hoc committee, 

but when the uproar began, many chose to believe 

that the first order of business was to get everyone: 
to act nice again. Some argued that faculty mem- 
bers were angry because the report struck home—_ 
and they were not yet ready to admit what they 
knew to be true. Others felt that if only faculty 
members could be pacified they might be brought 
to think in terms of the good of the whole college. 
I, of course, was inclined to agree with the former 
analysis; there was nothing in the financial part of 
the report that had not been publicly discussed for | 
more than a year, and faculty cuts could not come 
as a total surprise in this context~much less after a © 
semester-long debate on the subject in a major fac- 

ulty committee. Moreover, there was little to sug- 

gest that an era of relative good feeling of the sort” 
that the college had enjoyed for more than three 

years would make it possible to face major issues: 
intelligently. 

One trustee who resigned when Tom Parker and 
I did made allusions to Munich. Perhaps we were 
all being melodramatic; the next several years will 
tell. But the crisis in trustee authority is not con- > 
fined to Bennington. Many governing boards have 
taken pains in recent months to ensure that they- 
are protected by statements of limited personal lia- 
bility inserted in their bylaws. This is apparently as 
far as they are willing to go toward acknowledging 
that they could be found guilty of sins of omission 
and inaction. In effect they are buying malpractice 
insurance and then refusing to operate. 

This leaves administrators assaulted on one side 
by faculty members who hope to avoid knowing 
about dwindling endowments (as at Brown and 
Fisk, for example) lest this knowledge interfere 
with the free expression of their self-interest, and _ 
on the other by trustees who often enjoy hearing 
cheery half-truths even 
more than uttering them, 
John Silber may have | 
sound surgical instincts, = 
but he cannot lay hands 
on any instruments, at 
least if I understand the _ 
purpose of Boston Univer- 
sity’s reorganization. Some 
presidents suffer silently, 
blaming themselves for their impotence. Others: 
quietly plan to get out before the sheriff. A few o 
become desperate enough to say what they think 
has to be said, and then wait to be carried away. - 
It is easy to feel that your major choice as presi- o 
dent lies between the faculty -vigilantes and the _ 
men in the white coats. 









n the meantime institutional life goes on. Some 
sof Emily Dickinson’s lyrics have a painful ap- 
. propriateness for the recently resigned. 

It makes the parting tranquil 

And keeps the soul serene— 

That gentlemen so sprightly 

Conduct the pleasing scene! 

Every year hundreds of these gentlemen debate 
“the place of the liberal arts in our changing 
ociety,” an interesting and important subject—if 
discussed. But pleasant diversions abound. Groups 
of faculty members and administrators honorably 
try to resuscitate (or to inaugurate) freshman semi- 
mar programs, general education programs, inter- 
disciplinary majors and courses. Worthy efforts in 
themselves, but all too often giving birth to fabu- 
lous inval.ds, programs doomed by the hostility of 
faculty members who fear that they will be ex- 
endable unless the curriculum is safely depart- 
mentalized. 

Tensions, seme potentially creative, persist be- 
tween the professional integrity of the specialist 
nd the broader obligations of the teacher, yet no 
latter how skillfully indi- 
viduals may resolve this 
tension in their classrooms, 
they are not often able to 
articulate the ultimate pur- 
yoses of higher educa- 
on—at least not in public, 
Faculty members talk at 






































Legislators, caught between tax-burdened 
constituents and local chauvinisms, may be- 
better than many educators at making the 
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strikes me as indefensible that faculty members 
and their educational policy committees behave as 
if they were exempt from the obligation to ex- 
plain—to anyone—what probable ends are served 
by particular educational means. ; 

At this point in history I find it hard to believe 
that faculty members and trustees, left to their own 
devices, will be able to make the choices that con- 
front all institutions of higher education today— 
choices between known goods, between particular 
departments, between kinds of students, between 
widely recognized community needs and those gen- 
erated by the internal requirements of academic 
fields. Precisely because the universe of knowledge 
has expanded we must abandon the idea that 
single universities, much less single colleges, can 
hope to deliver that knowledge successfully in: the 
form of thirty-seven undergraduate majors. Legisla- 
tors, caught between tax-burdened constituents and 
local chauvinisms, may be better than many 
educators at making the necessary choices. 

I am convinced that new incentives have to be 
found to encourage a farsighted realism among. 













necessary choices. | 





length about the difficulty 
of designing a significant 
undergraduate curriculum given the explosion of 
knowledge, the proliferation of technologies, the 
general tumult of our intellectual universe. To say 
‘that faculty members cannot define what it means 
to be educated because of this tumult brings to 
mind the sly observation of a former student who 
assured me that he never worried about which pe- 
-riod of American history was under discussion be- 
gause any phenomenon could be explained in 
terms of improved transportation, westward expan- 
sion, and the disintegration of the family. 

Surely the intellectual universe seemed as un- 
settled to those responsible for Harvard College’s 
curriculum two hundred years ago as it does to 
their councerparts today. But in the eighteenth cen- 
-tury no one would have suggested that the diffi- 
culties of deciding what undergraduates should 
“know excused faculty members from the obligation 
o make certain decisions and to recognize their 
own | premises. I am not arguing for a return to 
ed curricula. and certainly not for “relevance,” 

am the current debased sense of the term, but it 






































members of faculties and governing boards; they 
probably need to be bribed. Of course the bribes 
must be given in ways that appeal to the values, 
indeed the snobberies, of these of us connected 
with the higher education establishment. We don’t 
want our money in brown paper bags. Major pri- 
vate foundations, the National Endowments for the 
Arts and Humanities, and the National Science 
Foundation have had considerable experience in 
bribing both institutions. and individuals to do 
what they already know they should be doing. I 
think it would now make sense for the foundations 
to encourage colleges to cut back, to specialize, to 
merge, even to close, all in the name of a shared. 
concern for excellence. 

This is, of course, the kind of sentiment that is 
easier to salute than to take seriously. What could 
be done by major philanthropies to ensure that the 
objects of their charity are not flattered out of real- 
istic self-appraisal? A start in the right direction 
might be made if foundations were to ask genu- 
inely leading questions about the sponsoring insti- 




























tution’s prospects as well as the significance of the 
particular project under consideration. Visiing 
teams sent out by the granting organization often 
know more about these prospects than the grant- 
ees. Surely it would be advantageous to force: the 
applicants to educate themselves by thinking 
through the full impact their new program or con- 
geries of courses will have on the college or uni- 
versity. Here I am not talking about the kind of 
questions that can be answered with “The opportu- 
nity to redesign our introductory courses will give 
everyone in the humanities at a real mo- 
rale boost.” Instead I would like to see applicants 





worth saving. 








Efficiency alone is not gaing to save many 
colleges, much less assure that they are 





that the principles of the founding fathers—of both 
college and country—might best be served by 
agreeing to merge or go away. Faculty members 
would not be inspirited by this form of Bicenten- 
nialism, but at some colleges quitting or merging 
or changing in time would mean the likelihood 
that assets would remain to be divided. A faculty 
member with decent severence pay would presum- 
ably feel more sanguine about his options than one 
who suddenly discovered that—in the interest of 
not scaring away students or donors—trustees had 

failed to exercise fiscal responsibility and were now 

forced to sell his house or default on his salary. - 
There is a great deal of | 
talk now about retraining _ 
professors to serve as. the 
missionaries of a new. in- 
terdisciplinary god who. 
transcends departments 
and calls his people to 
study “Man in the West,” 















forced to analyze exactly where the opposition (as 
well as the support) for the proposed innovations 
will come from and to describe the processes by 
which conflicts of interest will be resolved. In this 
connection the president of the sponsoring institu- 
tion should be required to go beyond attesting that 
it would make him very happy to get the money 
to examine in detail the relationship between the 
proposal and existing university commitments. 

But these are very modest changes when major 
shifts. in attitude are called for. Last wmter one 
former trustee suggested that Bennington declare a 
victory—forty years of educational leadership—and 
then shut its doors. What sounded shocking at 
first seems more plausible upon reflection. Why 
shouldn't private industry help fund consultants 
who could advise boards of trustees on dignified 
liquidation procedures? Right now a number of 
foundations and companies will subsidize manage- 
ment advice, but. efficiency alone is not going to 
save many colleges, much less assure that they are 
worth saving. In fact, educational institutions are 
often more tightly managed than businesses. 
Streamlining of various sorts can be learned -from 
the profit-makers, but major savings are not likely 
to be realized by bringing in a consultant who is 
unfamiliar with those organizations where changing 
the Xerox machine to a more efficient model is re- 
garded as a sinister management offensive. 

With the right support from foundations anc the 
business community, trustees may come to under- 
stand the appeal of “honorable defeat” and to see 


“Ways of Seeing,” and 
“The World Around Us.” 
This talk is generally summarized as “faculty de- 
velopment,” a catchall phrase that might equally 
include programs to reward some faculty members 
for changing careers entirely. 

Meanwhile, in the name of innovation, founda- 
tions are still in the business of encouraging col- 
leges and universities to do everything short of * 
eliminating positions and programs. The idea that 
poverty might lead to important innovation is un- 
derstandably not compelling to those whose job it 
is to give money away. In truth, we all seem to 
prefer the refined cruelty of raising improbable ex- _ 
pectations to adopting a farsighted realism. Institu- 
tions that have responded to the student market by: 
expanding their vocational programs are still secur- 
ing grants to supplement traditional curricula, in- ~~ 
stead of being encouraged to delimit their institu- 
tional mission. The liberal arts faculties’ thinking 
in these colleges and universities begins with “the. 
assumption: Given that we are all here, what can. we 
do? How can we change spots?, not How can we. 
change leopards? Wouldn’t it be more sensible to 
give these institutions planning money that obligates — 
them to do something more imaginative and intel- 
lectually respectable than offering nursing students 
or special education majors bits and pieces of an al- 
ready fragmented liberal arts curriculum? ao 

As things now stand, academic humanists spenit 
months arguing over whether they would be re- 
duced to an ignominious service position vis à vis- 
“other people’s students” were they to offer ins: 
troductory courses not designed to channel under- 











graduates inte their own departments. Anyone 
might reasonably wonder why it is nobler to teach 
a handful of dispirited English majors than to 
make hundreds of intelligent future nurses want to 
--read ten good books a year for the rest of their 
lives. Unfortunately the threat of unemployment 
may be too great to permit faculty members to en- 
~ tertain the idea of abandoning curricular structures 
that require someone in each of their specialties. 
And the threat of underenrollment makes it diffi- 
-eult for even the most self-critical teachers to ad- 
vise students about structuring independent majors 
or transferring to very different kinds of schools. 
The diversification of our institutions of higher 
education will simply trap and track students ever 
more relentlessly unless accompanied by a con- 
certed effort tc make it easier for students to move 
from. one college or university to another. As 
hings now stand, those on scholarship find it fi- 

ancially difficult to transfer while those who can 
theoretically afford to go 
anywhere are hard pressed 
o discover what different 
colleges really have to of- 
fer when so many have 
hired the same public rela- 
tions firms to prepare their 
catalogues and brochures. 


While Alma Mater Burns | 


long ago as a fundamentally hostile person, “a fe- 
male Mencken,” in one man’s phrase. In fact, only 
after I left Cambridge four years ago did I become 
sure that my desire to mock the rituais of my tribe 
owed less to adolescent cynicism than to a relatively l 
mature idealism. I poke fun because I am so disap- 
pointed, and in this backhanded way konor my aca- 
demic Calvinism, a conviction that to be educated is 
to have an obligation to bring disciplined habits of 
mind to the consideration of all questions, even those 
that are personally threatening. 

Inside this somewhat battered administrator is still 
the conscientious Radcliffe student who wanted to 
get a Ph.D. because so many honorabie people had 
chosen the scholarly path. My faith in the profes- 
soriat has been severely shaken since the early six- 
ties—in my first coming of age as an assistant profes- 
sor during Vietnam and Cambedia, and my second 
as a college president condemned to see the fuel oil 
bill go up 300 percent. No doubt some will question 


Those of us in higher education can no | 
longer count on an infinite number of time- 
outs to decide what game we’re playing. 





Even a public university 
need not be all things to 
all people, as long as it finds ways of assisting pro- 
spective studemts to make well-informed choices 
among well-defined courses of study. 


aving spent several years at Harvard learn- 
ing how difficuit it is for an assistant pro- 
B. fessor to do other than follow the beaten 
path, and several more at Bennington discovering 
that even in the wilds of southwestern Vermont 
_ college presidents are expected to follow well-worn 
_ trails, I now fantasize about the power of founda- 
tion executives to strike out on their own. Yet I 
know they are as limited by their obligation to for- 
‘mulate. general guidelines as those of us who work 
within institutions are by the ritual affirmation of 
exceptionalism: “But this is Bennington; but this is 
Harvard; but that’s me you're talking about.” We 
kave been educated to make distinctions, but not 
to make decisions. And we have created participa- 
tory bureaucracies in our institutions, elaborate sys- 
tems of surveillance by committee, which guaran- 
tee that we can. co only one thing really well, and 
that is to explore our mutual hostilities. 

A number of Harvard faculty members typed me 


my sense of timing on this occasion as well, when ev- 
erything I say may be discounted as the petulance of 
someone who lost a fight. But I am convinced that 
those of us in higher education can no longer count 
on an infinite number of time-outs to. decide what 
game we're playing. Instead of arguing for the prolif- 
eration of departments, study centers. policy com- 
mittees, and administrative structures, we need to re- 
examine our basic commitments. What function 
should colleges and universities serve? 

The second president of Bennington. Lewis Web- 
ster Jones, who went on to head the University of 
Arkansas and then Rutgers, once assured me that 
in the college’s purported Golden Age. “they didn’t - 
know what in the hell they were doing.” This was 
an enormously kind thing to say under the circum- 
stances. As president of Bennington I always felt 
mildly oppressed by a sense of responsibility for 
someone else’s noble experiment. But now that my 
sense of responsibility is more general. and the full 
implications of Jones’s candor are clearer, | some- 
times think that the members of the higher educa- 
tion establishment ought to be paid not to talk to 
impressionable young people. At the very least. we 
deserve to be told to go and educate ourselves. C] 









Newly Discovered Poems of Ezra Pound 








nh 1926, Ezra Pound went ( eough the books 
of poetry he had published up to that time 
and compiled Personae, all the poems he 
liked well enough to want preserved, as his defin - 
tive “Selected Shorter Poems” volume. Always a 
rigorous critic of his own work, he eliminated 
nearly a hundred poems and apparently had lost 
track of a number of others, either mislaid or sert 
off to editors who did not return them. Among 
those recently discovered by scholars working 
in. various libraries are the four previously ur- 
published poems that follow. 



















































“From Chebar,” probably written between 1912 
and 1915, was found by Harriet Monroe's biog- 
rapher, Professor Ellen Williams, among tre 
„Monroe papers at the University of Chicago. It 
had evidently been sent to. Miss Monroe for Pe- 
etry magazine but she did not like it well 
enough to print it. Here we have Pound speak- 
: ing through the mask (persona) of an expatria:e 
prophet; the poem was inspired by the first 
-verse of Ezekiel: “In the thirtieth year, in the 
fourth month, on the fifth day of the moath, as 
‘T was among the exiles by the river Chebar, the 
heavens were opened, and I saw visions of 
God.” 


The poem to T. E. Hulme (chief theorist of the 
Imagist movement) and “a certain Fitzgerald,” 
an obvious parody of Burns, may have been 
written for recitation at one of the poets’ dining 
groups which Pound frequented in Londen 
around 1910, He had it set in type for his book 
Canzoni, then cut it from the proof sheets, 
which are now at the Humanities Research Cea- 
ter of the University of Texas. 


Both shorter poems were discovered in the 
Pound archive at Yale's: Beinecke Library by 
‘Professor Louis. L. Martz and Donald Gallup. 
They are not easy to date, but the delicate Ve- 
netian “Thoughts moving in her eyes .. .” is 
probably the earliest of the group, since it 
comes from the holograph San Trovase Noze- 
book, which Pound began soon after his arrival 
_ in Venice in 1908. 


The poems are published here by courtesy of 
the Ezra Pound literary estate and the l:brares 
named above. 

James Laughiin 


ee 


FROM CHEBAR 


Before you were, America! 


I did not begin with you, 
I do not end with you, America. 


You are the present veneer. 
If my blood has flowed within you, 
Are you not wrought from my people! : 


Oh I can see you, 

I with the maps to aid me, 

I can see the coast and the forest 
And the corn-yellow plains and the hills, © 
The domed sky and the jagged, 
The plainsmen and men of the cities. _ 





I did not begin aboard “The Lion,” 
I was not born at the landing. 


They built you out of the woods 
And my people hewed in the forest, 
My people planned the rails 

And devised your ways for water. 





Before they found you with ships i 

They knew me in Warwick and Cornwall, 

They knew me at Crécy and Poictiers, 
my name was aloud in the East. 














-Out of the old I was, I held against the Romans, 
I am not afraid of the dark, 
Lam he who is not afraid to look in the corners. 


IT have seen the dawn mist 
-Move in the yellow grain, 
-Thaye seen the daubed purple sunset; 
You may kill me, but Fdo not accede, 
‘You may ignore me, you may keep me in exile, 
-You may assail me with negations, or you 
< may keep me, a while, well hidden, 
But I am after you and before you, 
nd above all, I do not accede. 


do not join im the facile praises, 
In the ever ready cries of enthusiasms. 


T demand the honesty of the forest, I am not 
To be bought with lies. 


“He who demands the perfect,” 
I am he who will not be put off, 
ame with the earliest comers, 
| will not go till the last. 


Your personal ambition is not enough, 
Your personal desire for notoriety 

is insufficient. D 
There is only the best that matters. 
Haye done with the rest. Have done with 
-> easy contentments. — 
Have done with the encouragement 

of mediocre production. 





I have not forgotten the birthright. 

I am not content that you should be | 
always a province. 

The will is not enough, 

The pretense is not enough, 

The satisfaction-in-ignorance is insufficient. 


There is no use your quoting Whitman against me, 
His time is not our time, his day and hour 
were different. 


The order does not end in the arts, 
The order shall come and pass through them. 


The state is too idle, the decrepit church is too idle, 
The arts alone can transmit this. 3 
They alone cling fast to the gods, 

Even the sciences are a little below them.. 
They are “Those who demand she perfect,” ; 
They are “Not afraid of the dark,” 
They are after you and before you. 


They have not need of smooth speeches, 
There are enough who are ready to please you. 


It is I, who demand our past, | 
And they who demand it. 


It is I, who demand tomorrow, 
And they who demand it. 


It is we, who do not accede, 
We do not please you with easy speeches. 















TO HULME (T.E.) AND” 
_ FITZGERALD (a certain) 


Is there for feckless poverty 

That grins at ye for a’ that! 

A hired slave to none am I, 

But underfed for a’ that; 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

The tails I shun and a’ that, 

My name but mocks the guinea stamp, 
And Pound’s dead broke for a’ that. 

































Although my linen still is clean, 

“My socks fine silk and a’ that, 
Although I dine and drink good wine— 
Say, twice a week, and a’ that: 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

My tinsel show and a’ that, 

These breeks “ll no last many weeks 
*Gainst wear and tear and a’ that. 


Ye see this birkie ca’ed a bard, 
Wi’ cryptic eyes and a’ that, 
Aesthetic phrases by the yard; 
It’s but E. P. for a’ that, 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
~ My verses, books and a’ that, 
The man of independent means 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


One man will make a novelette 
And sell the same and a’ that. 
For verse nae man can siller get, 
Nae editor maun fa’ that 

For a’ that and a’ that, - 

Their royalties and a’ that, 

Wi’ time to loaf and will to write 
I'll stick to rhyme for a’ that. 


And ye may praise or gang your ways 
_ WE pity, sneers and a’ that, 
< I know my trade and God has made 
‘Some men to rhyme and a’ that, 
I maun gang on for a’ that 
Wi’ verse to verse until the hearse 
Carts off me wame and a’ that. 








ENVOI 


A mon. bien. aimé 


Well have I loved ye, 

little songs of mine, 
Well have I loved the 

days that saw ye born. 
As frail perfections 

blown upon the wing 
I bid ye “via!” 

And as unconfined be ye 
As swallows 

winnowing the wind 
—before the pale clouds 

taste the wine of morn— 
While th’ uncrushed 

stars still cling upon the vine. 





UNTITLED POEM 


Thoughts moving 
in her eyes 
as sunset color 
shadows 
on Giudecca. 


The haze 
that 
doth the sun prolong. 

































THREE SHOTS 
FOR 
CHARLIE BETSON 















e moved into this village fifteen years 
ago. a week before Christmas. Our furni- 
ie ture was taken away in the early morning 
ad we had followed by leisurely train after lunch. 
‘It was already dark when we reached Brighton and 
it was bitterly cold. We got on the bus which was 
io take us to our new house and we were the only 
passengers. A wind off the bleak sea came un- 
checked through the body of the coach and we sat 
huddled against fatigue and numbing cold in the 
faulty hawens of our greatcoats. It took an hour 
and a half to reach the village, a distance of only 
twelve miles. 

I couldr’t find the key when we arrived at the 
house, but the back door was open and we tum- 
bled in, regretting that we'd ever heard of the 
` place. But a huge fire was burning in the grate, a 
loaf of bread and two bottles of milk stood on the 
kitchen table, and soon we began to recognize our 
“nomadic furniture in its strange corners. | found 
the key in a briefcase I’d carried with me. I 
opened the front door and there on the step was a 
cabbage, 2 bag of potatoes, and a bunch of mi- 
mosa. I couldn’t see anyone about and there 
wasn’t a scund. In those days the village street had 
no lighting and we had no very near neighbors. 
The schoo. building opposite was merely a dark 
bulk against a dark sky. 

I picked up the vegetables and the mimosa and 
carried them in to my wife. She was enchanted, 
warmed by anonymous generosity. We reinforced 
` our hot milk with big slugs of whiskey, made toast 
by the lovely fire, and went happy to bed. We 
talked befcre sleep of the people who had so tact- 
fully welcomed us, because we knew nobody in the 
village. 

Old Bill Francis had done it all himself, trudging 
-sturdily over the three fields between our house 
d his, but I didn’t know that until months later. 
































































































































A stery by Leslie Norris 


The next morning was full of rain and we 
worked away indoors, eating a sketchy meal about 
midday. Afterwards, in a break in the rain, I 
dressed against the weather and went out. I found 
a cinder path running between two high thorn 
hedges. It led to a lane very little wider than itself, 
but properly surfaced and serving a scatter of 
small houses along its length. A sign called it. 
Crook Lane. 

I still hadn’t seen anyone since our arrival in the 
place, and it was a relief to find a man trying to 
prop open a field gate with a fallen branch. 

“Here,” said the man, “you’ve come just in time. 
Hold the gate open while I drive these cows across 
the lane and into this other field of mine.” 

He was a huge old man, his large red face carry- 
ing an ample nose. I held the gate and he drove 
his three amicable heifers across the road and into 
his other field. The old man was lame, one leg de- 
formed, stiff at the bent knee joint. He came up to 
me as I closed the gate, looking at me for a long 
time. He was inspecting me, his expression cheerful - 
and sardonic, his little blue eyes alight and curious. 

“Them cows,” he said, “they can be real cantan- 
kerous, so you came in very handy. Just come to 
live here, have you?” 

I said I had. I pointed across the fields to the 
roof of my house. It was the first house we'd ever 
owned. 

“Saw your lights come on,” said the old man, 
“last night. You won't stay long, you won't like it 
here. We're a close lot in this village, keep our- 
selves to ourselves. No, you won’t find it easy in this 
village, I can tell you. We don’: take to strangers.” 

He was Bill Francis, and he smiled at me with 
enormous friendship and satisfaction. 

“Come down the house,” he said, “and have a 
cup of tea.” 

He jerked his head toward our house. 











“My father used to live in that one,” he said, 
“that house of yours. Pretty as a picture it usec to 
be.” 

“You'll have hard work of it,” he said steraly, 
“if you want that house to look as it did im my fa- 
ther’s day.” 

We walked together down Crook Lane toward 
his house. He told me that his brother was a re- 
tired sergeant of police, that he himself had more 
than £3000 in the bank, that he had been very 
fond of boxing when he was young. 

“I loved it, I did,” he said. His great wide laugh- 
ter rang in the empty lane. “I liked nothing better 
of a Sunday morning than to get the gloves on 
with a good boy and to belt ourselves tired. 
Many’s the time I’ve come home with my “ace 
swollen up twice its size.” 

He shook his large head sadly. 

“My wife didn’t like it though,” he said. “She 
didn’t like it, and in the end I gave it up. She’s 
been dead now these five years, a lovely woman 
she was.” 

Bill Francis’ garden was a delight. Although it 
was winter, there was about it an air of plenty: it 
seemed merely awaiting some signal to blossom 
into miraculous fecundity. It was an artists garden; 
not only was it immaculately neat, but its propor- 
tions were immediately satisfying, the branches of 
his apple trees pruned so that they made elear and 
perfect shapes in the air, the patterns of his flower 
beds coherent and full of interest. Bill’s house was 
the same, the furniture good and glowingly cared 
for. The cups we drank from were old, fragile, very 
beautiful. 

It became a habit for me to walk across the cin- 
der path in the afternoons, unless I was into some- 
thing very important, to hold open oid Bill’s gate 
and walk on down to have a cup of tea with him. 
Years later, when he was in his eighties and grown 


frail, I used to go over and see to his heifers my- 


self. He always had two or three running on, to 
sell when they were down-calving. I liked him. 


t was inevitable that I should have come across 
the Betsons sooner or later, for they we-e so 
large a family that everyone in the village was 

in some way or other connected with them. Physi- 

cally, too, they were so positive and vigorous that 

it would have been impossible to ignore them. I'd 

seen the children, without knowing who they were, 











Leslie Norris is a Welsh story writer and poet whose work 
has appeared in this and other magazines. His new collec- 
tion of stories, Sliding, will be published next month. 








on their way to school. They walked up the road- 
as far as my garden wall, silent, tall boys, very fair < 
and upright, and crossed over the road there. = 
There must have been half a dozen of them—in | 
fact, there were seven, and now that I put my 
mind to it I can give a name to every one of them. 
They never laughed or played and they ranged be- 
tween six years old and fifteen. 

A busy main road ran the straggling length of 
the village and I was often anxious about the 
safety of children as they went to and from the 
school, but not the Betsons. Casually and with dig-. 
nity they walked, crossing the road when it was 
absolutely clear. The youngest boys were the chil- 
dren of the two Betson sisters, but I didn’t know 
that. None of them spoke to me, nor did they: 
show they were aware of me as I began, in the 
drier afternoons, to set my garden to rights. Lord, 
how they must have laughed in the village as I 
cut, tore, and burned. I killed a long bank of Al- 
bertine roses, the pride of the garden, through 
pure ignorance. 

Occasionally, if it was too cold for digging, or if 
I was thinking of something, Fd cut through the 
school playground and over a couple of fields. A. 
small river ran through a shallow valley there, and 
the light was so clear it gave the heart a lift even 
on intransigent days. Often, wild ducks flew honk- 
ing over the water, or landed noisily, feathering 
the surface with their braced feet. It’s all built over 
now. Everything changes. 

One afternoon I walked through the school 
fields as the older boys were playing football. fd 
not long given up playing myself, had played for- 
good clubs. I walked through the intent boys as a 
high ball came upfield in an inviting parabola, = 
made entirely for me. I was rising to it in an in- 
stinct of joy, neck and shoulders taut, knowing my __ 
forehead would meet the ball perfectly. Out of the 
corner of my eye I saw someone come up with me, 
and I turned slightly so that my shoulder would 
smother our impact. Even so he almost got to the 
ball before me. Amused and ashamed, I challenged 
more fiercely than was at all necessary. Hell, I wasn’t 
even supposed to be playing. But the boy dropped 
cleverly away, landing easily and breaking at once 
into his stride, He was the biggest of the fair Betson 
boys Fd seen, he was Charlie Betson. 

Hodges, the schoolmaster, came over, a round, 
gentle, smiling man, the most comfortable looking 
man I’ve ever known. When I think of him now I 
see his dark, smooth face and imagine him with a 
pipe in his mouth. In reality, he didn’t smoke at. 
all. I got to know him well before he moved away 











to a bigger school in Lancashire. He’s dead now. 





died unnecessarily in a stupid car smash, in fog, 
about three years back. - 
“That was nicely done,” he said. “I wish I were able 
‘to get up like that, but I was never a games player.” 
I grinned at him. He was about my own age, 
couldn’t have been much more. 
S “I hope you didn’t mind,” I said. “I’m just pass- 
ing through to the river.” 
“No trouble,” he said. “It’s a public footpath 
anyway.” 
oI walked on and was climbing the stile when he 
- called me. 
_ Tt turned out that he was the only man on the 
staff of that smail school, his colleagues being two 
elderly ladies who taught the younger children, 
and he felt the boys were not getting the games 
coaching ke would have liked. In the end I said I'd 
go across once a week and take the bigger boys for 
football. I did it for almost ten years. It helped to 
‘keep me fit and I used to enjoy showing off. Old 
Bill Francis, who was on the school committee, was 
delighted with me. 
-Tve never seen another boy with such quick and 
accurate reflexes as Charlie Betson. He was already 
taller than I am, but very thin, as some adolescent 
boys are. He could kick a ball with either foot 
without thinking, he could catch marvelously well. 
L thought I had found a great player in the mak- 
, but it was all physical. He hadn’t an idea in 
head. It took me some time to realize this, 
ince Charlie was so shy he didn’t speak to me. I 
talked. to Hodges about him. 
< “The Betsons are all the same,” he said. “I've 
had dozens of them in the school, and Charlie is 
the archetypal Betson. Beautiful to look at, quiet 
and hardworking, but stupid. Charlie, for example, 
can’t read at all. He’s had special tutoring for 
years, but he gets nowhere.” 
= Not long after this I was in my garden when 
- Charlie looked over the wall. I asked him in. In 
about two minutes it became obvious that Charlie 
knew more about gardening than I ever would. He 
eame to work for me on Saturday mornings and I 
taught him to read out of seed catalogues. 


pring comes early to this part of the country, 
` and it was particularly lovely that year, the 
first year we lived in the village. Toward the 
end of April, the sun already warm, cuckoos shout- 
ing, I was in Crook Lane talking to Bill Francis. It 
was Sunday, and the church bells were floating 
their traditional messages over the fields. My wife's 
rthday was that day, and Pd mentioned this to 

ill some days earlier. 
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“Why, that'll be Primrose Sunday, look,” he'd 
said, “a good day for a birthday.” 

I had only laughed, but that morning we found 
a small bunch of primroses on the doorstep, in an 
exquisite tiny jug. Afterwards he never forgot her 
birthday, never failed to leave her such a gift. We 
have the jugs still. We used to find it very moving, 
imagining his enormous hands plucking with such 
delicacy among the threadlike stalks of the flowers, — 
placing them artfully with a few of their puckered 
leaves in the little jugs. I went over to tell Bill of 
her delight, and we carried on talking in the re- 
newing warmth. 

But something drew Bill’s attention as we spoke. 
He looked down the lane, an expression at once 
stern, surprised, and disapproving on his face. I 
turned to see what could have caused this. A 
strange little procession was. moving toward us, cere- 
monious, quiet, celebrating ritually, it seemed, the 
spring of the year. 

A group of young Betsons, tall and silent, were 
walking up the lane toward us, the smaller boys 
forming the erratic edges of the party. The older 
fellows, those who were at work and whom I had 
not seen before, were carrying on their shoulders a 
simple throne, adapted from a wooden armchair. 
Chestnut poles were fastened to clamps on each 
side of the chair, and the young men held the 
poles on their strong shoulders, their identical 
golden heads tilted away. They walked in unison, 
easily, unconcernedly. There was something noble 
in the way they walked, theirs was a willing sub- 
mission. 

Seated up in the chair, a plaid blanket neatly 
over his knees, was an old man. Up high there, his 
head above the uncut hedges, ne had accepted his 
elevation as entirely natural. He wore an old hat, 
and a thick scarf, its ends tucked into his coat, was 
crossed. over his chest. As he passed us, the old 
man lifted a hand in greeting. He was completely 
at ease, relaxed as if he were sitting at his own 
fireside. He smiled directly at Bill Francis and his 
smile was full and subtle, as amused and mean- 
ingful as an hour of speech. 

“Bill,” he said. 

His voice was deep, gentle, and mocking. Bill _ 
Francis stood unmoving at my side, the corners of 
his mouth pulled down and his face stony. He 
nodded once, a brisk hard butt of the head, in re- 
sponse to the old man’s greeting. The old man was 
very ill. Long gray hair hung below his hat and 
lay on his pale cheeks. The skin of his face was 
thick and coarse, pitted and lumped like the skin — 
of an orange. He was obviously the father of the 
tribe, the patriarch Betson. Nobody else said a 








word, not even Charlie. As they passed us, Charlie 
took his place among the bearers, moving in to re- 
lieve one of his brothers. I could feel his eyes slide 
remotely away from me. Behind the men two or 
three little girls quarreled and scrambled along. 
These were the old man’s granddaughters. The 
only one of his daughters I ever knew was Sarah 
Betson, a great slashing creature tall as an Ama- 
zon, two or three years older than Charlie. She 
moved away to London when she was nineteen, 
came home at Christmas for a few years and 
walked through the village in her vivid clothes be- 
fore disappearing from our lives forever. Facially 
she was very like Charlie, but bolder and more 
confident. 

We watched Mr. Betson and his splendid pha- 
lanx around the bend in the lane. He turned once 
and waved a hand from his dipping throne as he 
went, and old Bill Francis breathed deeply through 
his nose. 

“Them owdacious Betsons,” he said, his dis- 
approval palpable. “There always have been Bet- 
sons in this village, and by the look of it there al- 
ways will be.” 

I thought it admirable that his sons should take 
the sick old man out in his carried chair in the 
first good sun of the year, and I said so. I was 
shocked at Bill Francis’ anger. He turned on me, 
fairly hissing, white spittle on his lower lip, two 
hectic lights on his cheekbones. 

“You ain’t been here long enough to know any- 
thing,” he said, “and you ain’t got enough sense to 
look about you. While the Betsons increase and 
flourish, what’s happening to the decent people, 
ch? What’s to happen to the decent people, just 
think of that!” 

He wheeled like a great ship of state and 
marched solemnly away. He didn’t ask me down to 
his house. That was the only time we ever ap- 
proached a disagreement. 


n the summer Mr. Betson died, in great agony. 
Charlie left school and went to work on one 
of the farms. I didn’t see him often, and when 

I did it would be on a Saturday, or on some holi- 

day, when he'd be dressed in his finery. He grew 

rapidly. Tall when I first knew him, he was well 
over six feet by the time he was seventeen, and he 
walked like a guardsman. Colonel Fletcher gave 

Charlie one of his Labradors. Sometimes I'd see 

him at a distance, walking one of the hedges with 

his dog, a gun under his arm. He was great on 
rabbits, was Charlie, fast, cool, invariably accurate. 
One Friday afternoon I heard a frightening 
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scream of brakes outside the house. I was in the 
kitchen. I put down a cup so slowly and carefully 
that I was driven to anger by my cautious body, 
and then I ran outside. Two little girls were cling- 
ing together against the wall, their voices. in- 
humanly high as they shrieked. A truck, heavily. 
loaded with timber, was stopped halfway across 

the road, its front wheels wrenched at a despairing 

angle, and a little brown dog lay near the offside 

wheel. It was pitifully broken, blood and fragments 

of bone everywhere, but it was still alive. I knew 

the little girls. They were sisters who lived higher | 
up the village and they owned the dog. I ran 

toward them, not knowing what to do, and held 

them in my arms. The young driver was getting | 
out of his cab. He was white and shaking, his 

mouth opening and shutting without words. Every- 

thing seemed to be happening slowly and with a_ 
dreadful clarity. I could see Charlie Betson leaping 
over the gate on the other side of the road, land- 

ing lightly, his face expressionless and remote. 

“Take the little girls away,” he said to me. 
“Take them into your house. FH see to this.” 

As we went inside I heard the crack of Charlie’s 
gun, but I don’t think the girls did. Children are 
remarkable, so resilient. Those little girls were 
shocked and genuinely heartbroken, and they 
sobbed for an hour, but afterward they ate a good 
meal with us and we played a riotous game of 
cards before we took them home. The road was 
clean, all evidence of the small tragedy washed 
and swept away. The kids’ parents were out, I re- 
member, and we had to leave them with a neigh- 
bor. I've not thought of it for years. It happened 
the year Bill Francis took to his bed and I became © 
a member of the parish council in his place. 


arlie moved from the village when he got 
married. His wife came from a little place 
about ten miles away and they found a 
house there. I saw them together once or twice, 
Charlie and his wife, and they looked marvelous. 
She was a tall girl, athletic and fair, with an open 
smiling face, a generous face. They had two chil- 


dren quite quickly. I was amused to think of 
Charlie suddenly so mature and responsible. Time _ 


goes, of course; I had not seen the sudden quick- 
ening of the years. os 

Last year, in June, I awoke very early one morn- 
ing. I sleep less and less these days, and most 
mornings I’m alert by seven o'clock. But that day I 
was up and padding about before five. About six- 
thirty I walked up the village looking for some- < 
thing to do. We’ve a new recreation ground, and I 





































‘turned in there. The place has grown a lot during 
the last few years, new houses, new young people, 
-and somehow it was decided that we ought to have 
‘a recreation field: tennis courts, football fields, 
swings and roundabouts for the little ones, the lot. 
[Pm on the committee for the provision of this 
< field, and I thought I might look at what progress 
was being made. 
The place lies behind houses and there’s a drive 
‘of about a hundred and fifty yards to reach it. The 
work had been nicely done, and I walked along 
admiring the rolled surface, the neat fencing. A 
‘little parking lot stands at the end of the drive, 
next to the hard courts, and a car was already 
there. I assumed that it belonged to someone living 
nearby, that it had been left there overnight. I be- 
gan to walk along the field’s boundary, near the 
hedge. The light dew was almost off the grass and 
cuttings from the mower were dry and flaky on the 
surface, although you could still see where a bird 
had disturbed the direction of the grass earlier. I 
hadn’t gone far when I heard a shout. Someone 
climbed out of the parked car and waved to me. It 
was Charlie Betson. He came up to me, grinning. 

At first I thought there was something wrong 
with him, but he was all right. He was very thin 
and he walked loosely, arms dangling and feet 
planting themselves aimlessly at the end of the ir- 
regular strides. He held his head far back, as if to 
compensate for the loss of his old, controlled, 
| straight-backed dignity. This worried me for a 
while, but he spoke well and naturally, telling me 
of his job. He was felling a stand of beech on an 
estate some miles away; I knew the trees well. We 
walked along the mixed hedge at the end of the 
field, blackthorn mainly, with a bit of scrub oak 
and some maple, and we heard something rustling 
on the other side. 

“Heron,” said Charlie, “that’s a heron in the wet 
ditch. There’s always one there, between the old 
gravel pond and the mill. Good picking in the 
ditch for herons, plenty of frogs and that.” 

He smiled. 

“My old dad.” he said, “told me about him 
when I was small. Finest poacher in the country 
was my dad, and he told me about the heron. 
There was one in the ditch when he was a boy, 
and I reckon there always will be one. After my 
day, I expect.” 

We poked a branch through the hedge and the 
jong heron rose slowly, his legs trailing, and flew 

toward the mill. We watched him go. 

- “What was between your father,” I asked care- 
fully; “and Bill Francis?” 

“Well,” said Charlie, “much of an age, weren't 




















































they? Went to school together, grew up together, 
young men together. Bill Francis could beat my 
dad all along the line. He was stronger, he could 
fight better, people liked him more. And even with 
a gun, why, Bill could always beat my dad. Best 
shot I ever see was Bill Francis. My dad always 
gave him credit. Rivals, they were.” 

He cocked an amused eye down at me. 

“Of course,” he said, “in the end, my father 
won.” 

“How’s that?” I said. 

“We've always been here,” said Charlie, “Betson 
and Francis. Those are the true names in this vil- 
lage. My father had nine boys, counting Archie 
who got killed in the war; Bill Francis never had 
any. There ain’t no Francis left.” 

We walked quietly back down the field. 

“Old Bill liked you, didn’t he?” asked Charlie. 

“He did,” I said. “He wanted to leave me his 
fields.” 

“Yeah, well,” Charlie picked up a stone and 
flung it away, “understandable, that is. You should 
have let him. You’re about the same age as my 
oldest brother.” 

We reached his car and I looked inside. It was 
perfectly neat and clean, Charlie’s racing paper 
open on the seat the one untidy object. 

“It’s the wife,” said Charlie. “She cleans every- 
thing, car, house, kids, me. . . there’s no rest.” 

“Charlie,” I said, “why are you down here so 
early? It’s not seven o'clock.” 

He lowered his head, suddenly heavy and obsti- 
nate. The skin of his face was thickening and coars- 
ening as his father’s had, and deep folds were ap- 
pearing at the sides of his nose and under his 
cheekbones. When he looked up, I saw that his 
teeth were lined and spotted. 

_ He got into the car and picked up his paper, 
folding it uneasily. I could see in him so clearly 
the silent, shy boy he had been. 

“It’s quieter,” he said. “It’s much quieter. P get 
up most mornings and go on down to my mother’s 
for breakfast. Then I bring the paper up here and 
pick a few winners.” 

He sat there uncomfortably, as if he didn’t care, 
his face sad and heavy, looking at something far 
away. 

“You don’t know what it’s like,” he said, “living 
somewhere else. Do you know who lives aext door 
to me? Gypsies, that’s who. And it’s the same ev- 
erywhere, all strangers. Down here, it’s quieter and 
I know everybody. My family, and that. It’s nicer.” 

I didn’t say, anything, _ 

“It’s lovely here,” said Charlie, “in the morning, 
in the early morning.” 
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“What are your runners today?” I said loudly. 
“What do you fancy?” 

He began to read some names out of his paper. 

“Is there a gray in the big race?” I said. a 

I was wasting time. I would have been glad to leave, ` 
I wanted some neat conclusion to our meeting. 

“You like grays?” Charlie asked. 

“Yes,” I said. “A couple of years ago I went to a 
breeding stables in Yorkshire where they had a 
gray stallion, Abernant was his name—he had a lot 
of gray offspring, you couldn’t miss them. Beautiful 
size, wonderful clean round bone and such neat in- 
telligent heads. Good stuff, they were.” 

Charlie laughed. The life was back in his eyes. 

“You don’t want to bother about color,” he said. 
“A good horse is never a bad color. I'll be better 
off picking my own winners.” 

I went away down the road. The morning was 
beautiful, the afternoon cloudless and very hot. 
About eight that evening, as a small, cool wind be- 
gan, Charlie came into the garden. He was waving 
a thin bundle of notes. 

“Here you are,” he called. “Two pounds at eight 
to one, that’s sixteen pounds!” 

He was delighted with himself. 

“What's all this?” I said. 

I was astonished at the change in Charlie. He 
was inches taller than he had been that morning, 
he moved with all his remembered certainty and 
assurance. 

“I put two pounds on the gray for you,” he said, 
“and five for myself. We’ve had a good day.” 

“What gray?” I said, bewildered. l 

“Ah, yowre a sly one,” he said. “You're as cun- 


ning as a cartload. You knew all the time a gray 


by Abernant was going in that race. Well, you've 
done us both a bit of good.” 

He pushed the notes at me. 

“I can’t take these, Charlie,” I said. “Give them 
to the children.” ’ : 
“They're yours,” he said, roughly. “The kids get` 
plenty. Take the money—if the horse had lost l'a 
have been around here for the two pounds stake, _ 

don’t worry.” 

“If you're sure,” I said. : 

I took the money from him and at once he 
moved away, waving as he went. He was full of 
bounce. I wondered how, that morning, | had 
thought him changed in any. way, how anything 
could have so filled me with false foreboding. 

That was the last time I spoke to Charlie. 


Last week I heard that Charlie was missing, 
hadn’t been seen for. two ‘days. I can’t remember 
how I learned this; by the sort of osmosis that- 



















~ happens in a village, I expect. I was neither sur- 
-prised aor had I expected this news. I was just 
filled with an unthinking certainty. As soon as I 
heard I took the car out and went to the recreation 
field. I drove through the parking lot and across 
the field itself, right to the far end. When I got out 
-T was moving very stiffly, as if my body were a 
strange and intricate mechanism come newly to 
me. I remember my eyes so tight and stiff that it 
would have been impossible to blink without 
single-minded and deliberate effort. I broke 
through the hedge and the heron got up about 
fifty yards away. A single flap of his wings turned 
him into the wind and he vanished over the elms. 
-Charlie was there, almost at my feet. He was ly- 
ing quite peacefully, untouched almost, if you 
didn’t look too closely. His gun was at his side, the 
muzzle under his chest. I slid it out and walked 
_ down the ditch. One barrel was still loaded. A pi- 
geon flew up from the noise of my walking and | 
shot it casually, brought it back, and put it obvi- 
“ously in tae field about ten yards from Charlie. 
Then I placed the gun near his fallen hand. We're 
a close lot in this village. look after our own. Almost 
the first taing old Bill Francis said to me, that 
Was. 

When I got home, I thought about it, hard. I 
wasn’t shocked, or stunned; I was just completely 
sad. I'd recognized something in Charlie that last 
day without knowing it, some intuition had pre- 
pared me. I got it all clear in my mind and walked 
over to the police station. Sergeant Watson is a 
sensible man, made no fuss, and the official busi- 
ness began. 






































esterday I went to the funeral, simple 
enough. Charlie’s mother asked me. She 
came up to the house early this week, sat 
on the edge of a chair, and said that she expected 
to see me there. The church was full of young 

men, Charlie’s friends, and in front sat a row of 
- Betsons, tall and hard-faced. Afterward Charlie’s 

wife asked me back to his mother’s house to have 
a meal. I thought of refusing, but at her side was 
Charlie’s cldest sister, fair-haired and implacable. 
The enormous Betson men were already there 
when I arrived. talking in their quiet, heavy voices. 
„One by one they came up to me, shook my hand, 
told me that Charlie had spoken of me often, al- 
ways boasted of how I had taught him to read. 
< “He liked you,” they said. “Charlie liked you. 
He always gave you credit.” 

I sat there; my plate on my knee, drinking the 
strong, hot tea. After a while Charlie’s mother 
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came over. She was a very old lady and she sat si- 
lent and upright opposite me. I tried to tell her 
that it had been a good occasion, that Charlie 
would have been glad to know that so many of his 
friends had come to wish him goodbye. Her face 
was calm and without expression, but there was 
that in her eyes which would not be comforted. 

“He was a good boy,” she said, “but he was lost. 
He needed safety. All my boys need safety, like ` 
their father before them. People think when they 
see my lovely boys, strong and proud, that nothing 
could ever worry them. But it’s not true.” 

One of the daughters stood by the table warily, 
listening carefully. 

“When Archie went to the war,” said Mrs. Bet- 
son, “when he was eighteen, the oldest of them, I 
watched him going nearly mad away from us. My 
boys need to be in the fields about us, nearby, 
where their father walked before them, where they 
feel safe. They need a house where their brothers 
are only a shout away and there’s food and drink 
without fuss, any time of the day or night.” 

The room was very still. Charlie’s brothers, lis- 
tening uncomfortably to their mother’s unlikely 
eloquence, stared blankly about. 

“I knew he was going lost,” said Mrs, Betson. “I 
knew Charlie was going lost when he started com- 
ing over here every morning, six o'clock, five 
o'clock. He never went to Brighton, did you know 
that? In all his life Charlie never went as far away 
as Brighton.” 

The sisters began to move about, making things 
orderly. They gave tea and food to brothers and 
nephews, they arranged them in little groups, they 
sent them into the garden to walk between the 
rows of beans and potatoes. The world began to 
look safe and normal. 

“We won't forget what you’ve done,” said Mrs. 
Betson. “We've guessed what you've done, and we 
shan’t forget it.” 

I stood up and said goodbye. The whole house 
was suddenly more cheerful and brisk, the day 
brighter. One or two of the men lifted a hand to 
me as I left, but most of them smoked and talked 
together, ignoring me. 

And all day I’ve sat here in the garden thinking 
of the handsome Betson men, golden as Vikings, 
walking safe in the little world of our one street 
and its handful of fields. I thought of Charlie, who 
might be dead because he had left that simple and 
limited world for one where he had been forced to 
make decisions and live in a frightening freedom. 
But most of all Pve been thinking of old’ Bill 
Francis, who had spent his life watching over the 
village and who hadn’t any sons at all. C] 
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THE POOR ANIMALS! 


What did Noah save them for? 





The Radical Chic award for 1976 goes to 
the cause of animal liberation, reports zhe 
author, himself a lover of most things 
warm and furry. But beyond simplistic, 
politicized arguments about man’s 
inhumanity to animals, in the 
slaughterhouses and in the research 
laboratories, lie haunting and ‘ugly 
questions. 


or many years, I have held what I like to 
think of as the . good-hearted carnivore’s 
view toward our fellow members of the ani- 
mal kingdom. It consists of great tenderness 
toward individual animals, combined with a certain 
ruthlessness about the larger purposes that other 
species may be called upon to serve. No creatures 
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have ever received more love, attention, or general 
good treatment than the steer, chickens, pigeons, 
and goat I raised as a child—not to mention the 
usual cats, dogs, hamsters, and fish. In the back of | 
my mind, I knew that a dark fate awaited my be- 
loved Angus calf, but that did not keep me from 
brushing the tangles out of his long black hair or 
worrying when the flies got to him. 

I never dreamed of hunting, and the sight of a 
four-inch perch flopping desperately on the riv- 
erbank put me off fishing for years. On Boy Scout 
trips we would lurk late into the night in the hope 
of glimpsing our friend the raccoon. En route to : 
the Reptiles merit badge, I put up with an instructor 
who said that the way to deal with nonpoisonous 
snakes, when they were being captured for study, 
was to hold them by the tail and let them bite your 
hand until they wearied, a process that took several 
minutes the one time I saw it demonstrated. 

When these labors of Assisi were completed, I 








would dig happily into a nice hamburger or a 
thick, Juicy steak. I never ate my own animals, of 
+ course; within 4-H circles it was an acceptable de- 
< viation, a perfectly manly form of squeamishness, 
to wish to sell the animals you had raised rather 
than eat the flanks you had so often patted. But 
when someone else's pet was on the plate, I had 
no such hesitation. For this, after all, was the way 
“of the world. Walt Disney’s nature films offered 
proof to anyone who might doubt. There, on the 
~ living desert, snakes devoured baby birds, coyotes 
ate jackrabbits. Under the sea, starfish ate oysters, 
big fish ae little fish, sharks ate their wounded 
< brethren. in the world at large, it seemed, any 
creature was perfectly willing to eat any other it 
. could reach its jaws around, so why shouldn’t we? 

Sometimes the natural processes were so cruel 
and horrible as to make animal husbandry seem 
7 positively beatific by comparison. The day I 

~ learned about evil was when I walked out to feed 
my flock of pigeons and discovered them, every 
one, murdered by a ferret that had not even both- 
ered to dine. He had simply beheaded them, spat- 
_ tering blocd over their brown and white feathers, 
and left them in the sawdust on the floor. This, I 
realized, demonstrated the nobility and the tragedy 
of man. Nobility, because unlike the ferret we ate 
what we killed. Tragedy, because unlike any other 
animal we could feel pity for the creatures on 
which we fed. 

-Given the widespread popularity of pets, the 
general revulsion against outright cruelty, and the 
„relative: scarcity of vegetarians, I have always as- 
< sumed that most people feel the same way. But re- 
cently there have been signs that this carefully bal- 
anced philosophy will no longer do. It is not just 
the environmentalists who have been speaking up, 
with their warnings that the wild kingdom is in 
peril, but a new and more vociferous movement, 
asserting that all animals, even the most abundant 
and least charming of them, have been denied 
their rights to health and happiness by an incon- 
siderate human race. 

Last year, for example, the New York Times re- 
ported tha: high school students in the area were 
sabotaging their biology labs; one fifteen-year-old 
girl from Westchester County rescued “the rat on 

“the bad diet” from a classroom nutrition experi- 
` ment and nursed it back to health at home. In 
Merion Station, Pennsylvania, students at the 
Akiba Hebrew Academy carefully returned 
amoebae and paramecia to their petri dish when 





imes Fallows, a Texas-based journalist, is at work on a 
ok about social class-in “America. 


one experiment was over, rather than flush them 
down the sink. “It didn’t matter to me that the life 
of these creatures was going dcwn the drain,” said 
Dr. Leonard Krause, their teacher, “but it did to 
these kids. Their view of life is so much broader 
than mine. They don’t want life washed away, 
whether it’s a dog or an elephant or an amoeba. 
That to me is fantastic.” 


ven in the wilds of Texas, where ranchers 

still nail dead coyotes and chicken hawks to 

their fence posts as a taunt to wild preda- 
tors in general, times seem to have changed. The 
two small Texas towns of Noack and Lometa held 
their rattlesnake roundups this spring, as they have 
done every spring for years. Thousands of the 
creatures were captured, exhibited, beheaded, and | 
fried. But this year, in addition to the participants, 
there was also a group of dissenters who made the 
indisputable point that the hunt was hard on the 
snakes. “There are a growing number of people,” 
one member of this group wrote in the Austin 
American-Statesman, “who recognize speciesism: as 
the bigotry that it is. Mistreatment of any animal, 
human or nonhuman, is wrong.” A few weeks 
later, Austin’s Armadillo World Headquarters, the 
country-music palace that had been second only to 
the Astrodome as an outlet for Lone Star Beer, cut 
off its Lone Star contract because the company 
persisted in sponsoring live armadillo races. “The 
only way to protect an armadillo,” said Eddie Wil- 
son, the Armadillo’s manager, “is to leave it alone, 
rather than rounding them up and capturing 
them.” 

Advertisements depicting an agonized raccoon, 
its foot caught in a steel leg-hold trap, have be- 
come a frequent sight in the newspapers, placed 
there by groups campaigning to have the traps 
outlawed. Zoo directors in many cities, who were 
just learning how to thwart vandals who stick, ten- 
nis balls down the throats of hippopotamuses. or 
slay baby rabbits in the children’s zoos, have sud- 
denly been assailed by those who claim to love 
animals better than they. “Zoos should be phased | 
out,” says Alice Herrington of a New York-based 
organization called Friends of Animals, Inc. “I 
don’t think man can justify this form of ex- 
ploitation of animals.” Using dark images of the 
concentration camps, another of the animals’ rights 
groups, United Action for Animals, warns that 
zoos are the scene of sinister scientific experiments 
upon the captive herds. 

Such traditional friends of the animal as the Hu- 
mane Society and the Society for the Prevention of 














Cruelty to Animals (SPCA) have lately come ia for 
flank attacks from the more militant groups. The 
Humane Society is condemned for acquiescing in 
the system of laboratory experiments that kill mil- 
lions of animals each year. Recently, for example, 
the society made the mistake of proposing a set of 
“Guiding Principles” for the use of animals in high 
school experiments. United Action for Animals, al- 
ways quick on the trigger, responded with a Elast: 
“What difference does it really make whether the 
student himself kills animals ‘humanely’ or 
whether he watches someone else do it? It’s the 
contempt for life—the killing itself—that is at is- 


The SPCA has become a victim of numbers. 
Some 72,000 cats and dogs, the great majority of 
them unwanted, are born in this country every: day. 
Some join wild animal packs—New York, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, and other large cities are estimated 
to contain at least 100,000 wild dogs each—but 
most of them end up in animal shelters, where the 
city humane departments and the SPCA must fi- 
nally put them to death. The society has tested a 
variety of machines to make the killings painless, 
but the more militant animal groups criticize it for 
doing this dirty job at all. 

During the last session of Congress, sixty-three 
representatives cosponsored a bill offered by Ed- 
ward Koch of Manhattan to create a Commision 
on Humane Treatment of Animals which would set 
standards for farms, laboratories, and fur trappers 
in the wild. “The subject of animal welfare gets 
more mail throughout the year than any other is- 
ue,” Koch said in introducing the bill. “Not only 
in my office, but in almost every congressional of- 
fice in the country.” In May, Federal Jadge 
Charles Richey threw the tuna industry into panic 
when he ruled that fishermen would have to aban- 
don the modern equivalent of shooting fish in a 
barrel—tracking schools of tuna down by sonar, 
and then scooping them up in gigantic nets—be- 


cause tens of thousands of porpoises were killed 


each year in the process. The fishing lobby ap- 
pealed the decision, most naturalists rejoiced. but 
one contingent of hard-line vegetarians said that 
the “victory” was irrelevant, since the tuna were 
still being oppressed. 

It is words like “oppressed” that provide the key 
to much of the new animals’ rights movement. 
Dignified old humane societies have been around 
for years, but today’s “animal liberation” forces 
have the same relation to them as the Black Pan- 
thers had to George Washington Carver. Indeed, 
with the waning of the competition, the animal 
cause is already a cinch winner of the Radical 


Chic award for 1976. No one cares about the In- 
dians anymore; the whites of Westchester County 
are no longer trooping down to Harlem to paint 
front stoops on Saturday afternoon. Wonder of 
wonders, a trace of humor seems to have reap- 
peared in relations between the sexes. But no such > 
note of moderation is yet admissible to the canon ~ 
of animal liberation: For the moment, the forces 
are in strident upswing, riding an undeniably pow- 
erful issue which they have encrusted with much 
no-compromise rhetoric. What Ralph Nader felt ` 
about the Corvair, what Susan Brownmiller felt 
about men rings out from passages like this about 
the enemies of animals: 


This book is about the tyranny of human. over. 
nonhuman animals. This tyranny has caused and 
today is still causing an amount of pain and suffer-: 
ing that can only be compared to that which re- 
sulted from the centuries of tyranny by white hu- 
mans over black humans. The struggle against this 
tyranny is a struggle as important as any of the 
moral and social issues that have been fought over 
in recent years. 





These are the opening words of Animal Libera- 
tion, a book by an Australian philosopher named 
Peter Singer, which in the year since its publication 
has become both the clearest symptom and the 
most fully articulated manifesto of the animal 
movement. Along with providing a good deal of 
powerful exposé about mistreatment of animals in 
laboratories and on the farm, the book has two 
qualities that distinguish it, and the movement, 
from the animal-lovers of old. The first is a phi- 
losophy which is far more “radical” than simple . 
tender-heartedness toward cats and dogs. Roughly 
speaking, Singer argues that men have no right to. 
“discriminate” against animals (by killing them, us- ~ 
ing them in unnecessary experiments, dissecting — 
them in labs, etc.) because nearly all of them can 
feel pain, and many are more intelligent than a re- 
tarded or comatose human being. We don’t kill a 
retarded child, Singer says; we don’t dissect people : 
with brain damage—and therefore, to treat anani- a 
mal any differently is to discriminate on “species-: — 
ist” grounds. — a 

Second, the book demonstrates quite nicely how. 
this year’s oppressed group is part of a great chain __ 
of being, stretching back to oppressed groups of _ 
years gone by. : 

The title of the book’s first chapter is more or 
less a call to battle for those who have fought the 
good fight before. “All Animals Are Equal, or why _ 
supporters of liberation for Blacks and Women. _ 
should support Animal Liberation too.” Numerous 















other sections of the book are devoted to the hair- 
splitting work ef defining a proper attitude toward 
animals—an effort so very reminiscent of the burn- 
ing issues of the past. Should we invite a black 
family to dinner? Sheuld we resist the draft? 
Should we take our tin cans to the recycling cen- 
ter? Should we eat a clam? “Those who want to be 
absolutely certain that they are not causing suffer- 
ing will not eat mollusks either, but somewhere be- 
veen a shrimp and am oyster seems as good a 
place to draw the line as any, and better than 
most.” 













he ancestral source of tension between men 
and beasts—the fact that we eat them—is, of 
course, one of the issues in the animal re- 
naissance; the question of becoming a vegetarian is 
often in the air. But the ancestral event, the 
Slaughter itself, is not the focus of concern. The 
march toward technology, which has come so often 
at the expense of the peace of mind of men and 
animals alike, has, in at least a few places, taken 
some of the gore and terror out of putting beasts 
to death. 

One of those places is the Iowa Beef Processors 
installation in Amarillo, Texas, the largest slaugh- 
terhouse in the world and one of the most modern. 
hree thousand cattle are trucked in each morning 
from farms and feedlots on the surrounding flat- 
lands; by the end of the day, all of them are dead. 
Im the slaughterhouses of old, there were two ter- 
ible moments of brutal, panicked struggle. The 
first was when the cattle smelled blood in the air 
and screamed and lurched in their desperate at- 
tempts to avoid the knocking box; the second, 
< when the man with the poleax swung down on the 
~ broad. skulls, sending blood spurting when he hit 
and crushing noses or eyes when he missed the 
- dead-center target. Aficionados of bullfights might 
“have liked it, fer the animals went down fighting, 
but it revealed a little too clearly the violence on 
which our comforts were. based. 

At modern slaughterhouses, like the one in 
Amarillo, the desperate struggles have been re- 
placed by an eerily tranquil march toward death. 
he difference arcse from application of a central 
principle of animal locomotion. “Cattle hate to go 
around a corner,” says Glen Hoaglund, the engi- 
neer who designed the lowa Beef facility, “but 
vey'll go around a curved surface with hardly any 
problem.” Iowa Beef has designed its plant to give 
the cows as many of these curves as possible; from 
he time they step off the truck until the moment 
ey are stunned for the kill, the cattle follow a 




































Lo, the Poor Animals! 


virtually continuous curving path, like the interior 
of the Guggenheim Museum. Cowboys lean on the 
sides of the chutes, electric cattle prods in their 
hands, but most of the cattle trudge on placidly. 

In one day at the plant I heard almost none of © 
the terrified bellows which usec to rise continually 
from the older abattoirs. At the end of their 
trudge, the cattle were stunned by a young man 
whose long blond hair hung out below his hard 
hat and who wore a: turquoise ornament at his 
neck. Using a “captive bolt” stunner~a metal cyl- 
inder the size of an elongated Coke can which 
drives a steel shaft the size of a cigarette into the 
animal’s brain—he rendered cattle unconscious at 
the rate of six or eight a minute, leaving a small 
round hole in the center of their foreheads, Sec- 
onds later, the unconscious animals were hoisted 
up by a hind leg, slit across the throat, and 
drained of their blood. 

By no one’s standards was this a pleasant scene; 
the very calmness of the doomed. cattle was as 
redolent of the concentration camps as the older | 
abattoirs were of primeval battles. And, as the — 
cattle were dismantled, all their gleaming viscera 
and brains exposed, one could not help but marvel 
at the complexity and delicacy of these beings 
whose lives were being extinguished in such num- 
bers. It was sobering, but it did not seem cruel. 

Many of the older slaughterhouses still exist; 
about 20 percent of the cattle killed each year are 
killed in small, antiquated abattoirs, where the 
man with the poleax still does his work. Another 
8 percent are slaughtered—delicate issue—according 
to kosher laws, which require that the animal be 
conscious at the moment its throat is slit. In a ko- 
sher abattoir, live, terrified cattle are suspended by 
the hind leg, their hip joints often rupturing, and 
left to hang until killed. “Whenever you take an 
animal’s life, it’s a terrible thing,” said one of the 
officials at Iowa Beef. “You can't feel very happy 
in any of these places. But this is sure better than 
a kosher slaughterhouse. To me, that is cruelty.” 

Demand for kosher meat has soared recently—it 
has risen by more than 30 percent in the last five 
years, mainly because of a growing reputation 
among non-Jews as a high-quélity item—but the 
new animal movement has spent little time on ko- 
sher slaughter. It has concentrated instead on what 
happens to the animals before they reach the abat- 
toir. Their target is “factory farming,” the system 
of raising animals in extremely close confinement. 
In the United States, the poultry business repre- 
sents factory farming in its most advanced state. 
Many chickens now spend their entire lives in in- 
door batteries, scores of thousards of them under 









one roof. Typically, five adult birds share less than 
400 square inches of floor space—about the size of 
a newspaper's front page. The chickens dislike this 
enough that they must be routinely “debeaked”; if 
their beaks are not removed, they will tear each 
other apart. 

Somewhat more ghoulish is the factory farm ap- 
proach to raising veal. Years ago, “veal” meant the 
flesh of calves, usually male dairy cattle. that were 
killed quite soon after birth. Having eaten no food 
but their mothers’ milk, the calves had flesh that 
was soft, pink, and pale. But the calves were small, 
and inefficient as sources of meat. To increase their 
yields, farmers began sustaining the calves in a 
condition of unnaturally prolonged infancy. Most 
veal calves are still slaughtered within a week of 
their birth, but the highest-quality meat comes 
from calves who are taken from their mothers and 
penned up in small cages, too short to allow chem 
to turn around. There they are fed a diet full of 
everything except iron, which would turn their 
flesh a rich, hemoglobin-filled red. 

“The anemic calf’s insatiable craving for iron,” 
Peter Singer says, “is one of the reasons why the 
producer is anxious to prevent it from turning 
around in its stall. Although calves, like pigs, nor- 
mally prefer not to go near their own urine or ma- 
nure, urine does contain some iron. The desire for 
iron is strong enough to overcome the natural re- 
pugnance, and the anemic calves will lick the slats 
that are impregnated with urine.” 

Having grown accustomed, these last few years, 
to thinking of themselves as heroes in the war 
against starvation, agricultural scientists do no: like 
horror stories such as these at all. At the more ad- 
vanced institutions, they have responded as they 
did when heavy pesticide use fell from fashion sev- 
eral years ago. Go to any progressive agricultural 
college these days, and you will find the rising 
young researchers working not on new pesticides 
but on insect-resistant plants that will not need 
pesticides at all. Their counterparts in animal re- 
search also seem to have sensed that the tide is 
turning away from some of the more brutal forms 
of factory farming. “It should be easy to avoid mak- 
ing those calves anemic,” says Dudley Smith of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Texas A&M, one 
of several scientists to suggest that research could 
produce a dye that could turn normal, healthy flesh 
pale without affecting its texture or flavor. 

But some of the other forms of factcry farming 
remain a question of economic efficiency: the 
poultry industry estimates that battery-raised chick- 
ens, even when the losses from cannibalism and 
general ill health are taken into account, are about 


62 


20 percent cheaper to raise than those that roam 
free on the range. The animals’ rights forces also 
seem to recognize that factory farming is a ques- 
tion of economics, and propose to fight it on those 
grounds. “Unless we boycott meat,” Peter Singer 
says. “we are, each one of us, contributing to the 
continued existence, prosperity, and growth of fac- 
tory farming and all the other cruel practices used 
in rearing animals for food.” 


ll this sounds fine, but even in their headiest 
moments animal partisans must realize 
that the fight cannot make much differ- 

ence. Singer does couch his argument in terms of- 
economic impact, but the only certain effect is on 
personal purity—whether we will “contribute to 
the continued existence” of the evil factory farms. 

The “we” to whom this plea is addressed are: 
roughly the same “we” who boycotted lettuce and 

grapes—conceivably enough people to make a dent 

in the market, certainly not enough to close down 

the meat industry. No more than Luddites could 
turn back the Industrial Revolution will Peter 
Singer make all of us into vegetarians. With 
greater or lesser degrees of confinement, with more 
or less cruelty in the kill, farms and abattoirs will 

be with us forever. In time, the passion of the 

Luddites gave way to that of reformers who tried 

to reduce the brutality of factory life, and this in 

the long run may be the contribution Animal Lib- 

eration makes to the beasts we continue to con- 

sume. 

But it is not in the farm or the slaughterhouse 
that the fiercest battles over animals’ rights are 
really being waged. They are being fought instead 
in medical and scientific laboratories, where mote. 
than 200,000 animals lose their lives every day. 
During the course of one year, some 80 million’ 
animals under experimentation are dissected, ob- 
served, electroshocked, and killed in American lab- 
oratories: 50 million mice and rats, 20 million 
frogs, two million birds, half a million each of- 
hamsters, guinea pigs, and rabbits, 200,000 dogs: ` 
and turtles, and hundreds of thousands of cats, 
pigs, snakes, monkeys, and animals of other de- 
scriptions. To militants like Eleanor Seiling, these | 
“death sciences” are an offense that cannot. be al- 
lowed to continue, : : 

Sixteen years ago, Miss Seiling, then a secretary 
for a securities firm, walked into a pet store in 
Manhattan and saw a tank of goldfish that were 
being eaten alive by fungus. “I told the store ` 
owner about it, and he wouldn’t do anything at all. © 
I couldn’t get any action out of the Humane _ 









Society either. That was really the thing that 
‘siarted me off, made me think something more 
had to be cone.” In 1967, she quit her job and, us- 
ing her owa savings and the funds of her friends, 
established United Action for Animals. Nearly ten 
years later. the group has become the Nader’s 
Raiders of the animals’ rights world, feared by all 
they deal with, and armed with facts for battle. 
The UAA’s world is one which teems with ene- 
mies—its representatives describe at length the “ex- 
< perimental animal establishment,” spiritual brother 
‘to the military-industrial complex, whose barons 
grow rich on the profits of death—but one of its 
real obstacies is the good press that the healing 
sciences have won. At the mere mention of medi- 
cal experimentation, most thoughts turn to dedi- 
cated doctcrs working late in their labs, perhaps 
testing insun on dogs who-seem to understand the 
nobility of their sacrifice, or studying cancer in 
white mice so as to. cure it in man. The only 
people who might object to such goings-on are the 
dotty old antivivisectionists. 

In presenting a vastly different picture of labora- 
tery work, the UAA has made use not only of con- 
= siderable hyperbole but of a Great Truth about 

-scientific life and a brilliant propaganda technique. 
The great truth, which shows some insight into or- 
ganizational life, is that many experiments are per- 
fermed for the same reason many graduate dis- 
sertations are written—not because anyone really 































wants the answers, but because grants have been 
awarded and research contracts let; there are ap- 
pointments, promotions, advanced degrees. at stake. 
The mechanics of the profession require that scien- 
lists experiment, and there is nothing to impede 
their use or misuse of the experimental animals. 

Miss Seiling and her associates support- their 
claim through the UAA’s great propaganda tech- 
nique—poring through scientific -ournals to find the 
experimenters’ own descriptions of what they did 
to animals in the lab, and what they learned as a 
consequence. In one of its reports, the UAA. pro- 
vides a list, stretching back for nearly a century, of 
obviously painful and apparently repetitious ex- 
periments on death by overheating. In 1973, the 
pamphlet says, 


the. US government paid Israeli experimenters. to 
run dogs to.a temperature of 113 and death on a 
treadmill to show that heatstroke victims should be 
cooled... . Back in 1881, researchers electric- 
shocked and convulsed dogs to a temperature of 
113 and death to show that overheated bodies 
should be cooled. Even Claude Bernard, the: world’s 
most famous animal experimenter, produced heat 
deaths in animals back in 1876. 


Here is a description of one of the earlier heat ex- 
periments, conducted in 1880: 


Animals exposed to natural heat in box with. glass 
lid placed on brick pavement in hot sun. 









Rabbit. Body temp. 109.5° F; Jumps, and “kieks 
hind legs with great fury,” has convulsive attacks. 
112° F, lies on side slobbering. Temp. 120° F., fies 
on side gasping and squealing weakly. 114.5° F, 
dead. j 

Pigeon. Temp. inside brick box 130°. Pigeon placed 
inside in direct contact with hot brick. 20 minutes 
later pigeon unable to stand, semi-conscious, and in 
convulsion. Temp. 120°: Dead. Experimenter said 
that “his thermometer did not register higher tkan 
120°” and that his hand “could hardly bear the heat 
of the pigeon’s flesh.” 

Cat. Temp. inside box 130° F. Cat placed inside. 
Struggled “violently and savagely.” Anima! cən- 
scious, growing weaker. After a five minute con- 
vulsion, cat was plunged into cold water. Bedy 
opened. “Heart found to be still beating and dis- 
tended with blood. . . .” 

Rabbits and Cats. Heads fitted with double “bon- 
net” of india rubber or pig bladder. Brains heated 
by running hot water through bonnet: 

Rabbit. Water temp 140° F, scalp puffy and swollen. 
Rapid breathing, violent struggles. Semi-conscicus, 
but eyes sensitive to touch. Water temp. 180° F, 
convulsion, death. Skull opened, thermometer 
plunged into brain. Brain temp. 117° F... 

Kitten. Water temp. to head 170° F. Semi-conscious, 
eye pupils strongly contracted. General convulsion, 
beginning in jaw muscles. During convulsion, ther- 
mometer plunged into brain. Brain temp. 107.5° ©, 


“Oddly enough,” the UAA concludes, after list- 
ing similar experiments, with similar findings, 
through every decade of this century, “the real 
maker of our Federal science policy is a man long 
dead. The idol of today’s federal subsidy recipients, 
whose political pressure determines the size cf the 
subsidy, is Claude Bernard, who lived from 1813 
to 1878. . . . Bernard is remembered and revered 
especially for his advice to his students, ‘Why think 
when you can experiment?’ ” 


he UAA is easily the shrillest voice in a 

generally immoderate field. It has no time 

for halfway solutions and regularly goes 
hunting for congressmen such as Edward Koch or 
Richard Ottinger (both Democrats of New York) 
who make “compromise” efforts on the animals’ 
behalf. “They're dedicated, almost fanaticaliy, to 
getting rid of pain at any cost,” says one congres- 
sional assistant who, having dealt with the UAA 
before, is not eager to be identified for the record. 
“We tend to feel that if there’s no alternative to 
experimenting with animals, and if a certain ex- 
periment will help human welfare, then it should 
go ahead. But the UAA won’t put up with that for 
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a minute.” Nonetheless, the statistics in the UAA’s 
reports are generally acknowledged to: be accurate; 
the arguments are about where necessity ends and 
excess begins. They do make at least a prima facie _ 
case that something is amiss in the lab. Some of 
them list painful experiments which yield rather 
obvious results. In the spring of 1971, researchers 
at Princeton starved 265 rats to death, and discov- 
ered that “under conditions of fatal thirst and star- 
vation, young rats 2 to 3 weeks old are nearly ten 
times as active in spontaneous movement as nor- 
mal adults given food and water.” In the fall of. 
1972, a postdoctoral researcher at Duke removed 
portions of the cerebral cortex from nine shrews 
and then tested their ability to learn. He discov- 
ered that all of the animals with injured brains 
were “retarded” compared to the normal animals, 
and “the animal with the most retarded perfor- 
mance had the largest lesion, and the animal with 
the least retarded performance had the smallest le- 
sion.” 
Cats have had their testicles crushed, to establish 
that this is as painful for them as it is for humans, 
Monkeys are driven into states of psychotic depres- .. 
sion and despair; female monkeys are impregnated ` 
on a “rape rack” at the Wisconsin Regional Pri- 
mate Center in Madison, after which they turn on 
their offspring with a vengeance. The researcher 
who conducted this experiment said that one of 
the mothers’ “favorite tricks was to crush the in- 
fant’s skull with their teeth.” “A really sickening 
behavior pattern,” he added, “was that of smash- 
ing the infant’s face to the floor and rubbing it 
back and forth.” But at the end of a related study, 
he said: “Buoyed by these results, we have con- 
tinued to search for techniques to produce depres- 
sion in monkeys. {It is] essential to realize that the 
findings of such work hold implication for human 
depression only at the level of analogy.” 

Many other animals are sacrificed in a process — 
more immediately relevant to man—the large-scale ` 
testing of cosmetics and drugs. Before each new 
drug is approved for prescription, it must be tested 
for side effects on generation after generation of 
laboratory animals. When a toxic chemical, such as 
a pesticide, is being screened for licensing, its “Le- 


thal Dose 50” must be established—the level at 


which it will kill half the experimental animals; 
leaving the rest very sick indeed. When a new cos- 
metic is prepared for the market, it must first be 
painted onto the eyes of laboratory rabbits, their 
legs pinioned and their eyelids clipped open, to see 
what effect it has there. 


There is a factional division within the animal 


liberation forces on this point. Some, like Peter 









< Singer; say that the answer is to stop developing 
new products that require animal tests. We should 
eschew such ftivolities as new cosmetics, he says, 
and, “make do without new nonessential drugs.” 
Not surprisingly, this proposal has brought a re- 
sponse from the scientific community. Last spring, 
Steven Weisbroth, the head of the Laboratory Ani- 
< mal- Resources Division of the State University of 
“New York at Stony Brook, wrote in the New York 
Times that 
. the majority of animals used in a research con- 
c text in this ccuntry are-used .. . to gain informa- 
: tion about the effects:on humans of materials, 
_ procedures, agents, and chemicals by first exposing 
“them to animals. It is a form of consumer protec- 
-tion that as a society we are determined to support. 
<o We-have two choices, according to Singer: return 
“> tothe Stone Age and do without these products, or 
accept the thalidomides and other toxic con- 
< sequences of inadequately investigated products. I 
believe any sane person:would prefer to accept the 
- necessity for animal investigations to protect human 
health, 
(The animal forces are always delighted to hear 
about thalidomide, because it is a point for their 
side. Far from revealing the risk of birth defects, 
halidomide. tests. on animals showed it to be safe; 
he hazards appeared only after humans started us- 
ng the drug. “Not only is the laboratory torture 
tiel, ” says Eleanor Seiling, “but often the results 
on `t be extrapolated to humans.”) 
Other factions in the animals’ rights movement, 
‘led by the UAA, have emphasized a different solu- 
tion to the laboratory problem—not abandoning 
“the experiments, but using a different sort of ex- 
perimental subject. The UAA has collected an 
enormous literature on alternate methods of ex- 
` perimentation, making another prima facie case 
that the toll of rats and dogs might easily be re- 
duced. 
Over the last ten years, the scientific Journals 
have reported increasingly frequent tests upon “tis- 
sue cultures’—cells from the human (or animal) 
liver, brain, skin, or other organs which have been 
removed during biopsies or surgery and kept alive 
in vitro. Experimenters have managed to addict 
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these cultures to narcotics, instead of addicting live 
monkeys. They have used the cultures to test. the 
side effects of drugs, the damage done by radi- 
ation, and the mechanics of metabolism. Frozen 
eyes from eye banks have been used for tests of ir- 
ritating chemicals, like those now performed on 
live rabbits. Many other methods, according to 
United Action for Animals, need only a little at- 
tention before they, too, will be ready for use. As ` 
one of the UAA pamphlets says, in rather typical 
prose, “NON-ANIMAL USING RESEARCH . METHODS 
[are] waiting to be used as soon as our government 
can be persuaded to direct research funds into 
THESE HUMANE ALTERNATIVES instead of the CON- 
TINUED TORTURE OF LIVE ANIMALS.” 


f these “humane alternatives” do work, then 
time, money, and legislation may reduce the | 
wear and tear on laboratory animals. (UAA 

wants stipulations in federal research grants that 
the alternate methods will be used wherever pos- 
sible.) But even then human judgment will have its 
place. If Benting and Best had felt, early in the 
century, that the only way to develop insulin was 
to deprive dogs of their pancreases, we would not 
have wanted a United Action for Animals. breath- 
ing down their necks. Of. the many specialized 
crannies where research continues today, it is hard 
for outsiders to say which will prove similarly ben- 
eficial fifty years from now. 

So the animals’ fate will rest, to a lafe extent, 
with tomorrow’s scientists; certainly today’s hardly 
blink before using frogs and mice. Several medical 
school administrators told me that more and more 
of their students are grumbling about dissections. 
Why, they ask, should one hundred students. ob- 
serve the circulation in one hundred dogs, when a 
film of one dog would educate them all? And stu- 
dents who, when in high school, spare the lives of 
amoebae may, twenty years from now, take more 
pains with their guinea pigs. A new day may be 
coming for the beasts of field, farm, and lab—if 
this year’s radical issue does not fade as quickly as 
its predecessors. C] 
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(From the forthcoming book Foster, We Never Knew Ye by Anonymous as 
‘old to Ward Just, Random Coward Inc., 102 pp., $19.95. Maps, 


Editor's note: Some readers may find the following material objectionable or 

n poor taste, or even disgusting. We disagree. The disclosures contained in 
Mr. Just’s account are the very woof and warp of history. The best evidence 
f this is the recent paperback auction, which netted Anc nymous and Mr. 

‘ust $3.5 million with escalators. A movie is scheduled. Exactly who is 
nonymous? Her name is known only to Mr. Just. who has placed it ina 
ealed envelope and deposited it in a bank vault in Warren, Vermont. By all 
ecounts a protean figure, Ms. Anonymous was a familier bystander in the 
orridors of power in Washington, D.C. Various passages in this excerpt offer 
antalizing hints, but nothing actionable. Her liaison with the former 

ecretary of State was only one of many. Subsequeat books will deal with 
Charles de Gaulle and Chiang Kai-shek, among others. We believe this book, 
hitherto suppressed by the author’s family, will be indispensable to scholars of 
he future. This excerpt, exclusive in The Atlantic and prepared by the editors 
or publication, is taken from the turbulent climax of the affair, the day the 
vestruck Ms. A. encountered the phlegmatic Secretary of State at a special 


plenary session of the Council on Foreign Relations in Boston. 
< To those who will contend that this book is prurient and a vicious libel on 
people who are dead and therefore without means to defend themselves, Mr. 


ust and the editors of The Atlantic have agreed to make available the 


details of their own sex lives, These will be published on matchbooks 


especially designed for this purpose. — 





told my husband | had to go to 
- Boston to purchase a skein of 
crewel for the sampler I was 
sewing. This was a little game we 
played, for he knew all about my li- 
aison with Foster. “Your little fris- 
n,” he chuckled. Knowing the 


burdens of high office himself, he’ 


believed that a man had to be 
happy in all ways or he would bring 
grief to himself and the country. 
With his magnanimous Wel- 


fanschauung, he compared it to the 
history of the Hun. There were “ap- 
petites” that had to be “satisfied.” 
He told me that morning as I was 
about to board the special State De- 
partment jet: “P hope itl! do that son 
of a bitch some good.” And added, 
as was his wont: “Faute de mieux.” 

I had three margaritas in the air- 


plane and was feeling just like a 


young girl when we landed at Lo- 
gan. A Mr. Arthur Summerfield was 





where else, Foster was. a little weak 


LOVE AFFAIR 


by ANONYMOUS as told to WARD JUST 


there to meet me, and we whisked. 
away as quick as you please in his. 
brand new Buick. I confess I was- 
feeling a speck tipsy from the te-— 
quila and took a little snooze in the 
back seat. 


he next thing I knew I was: 

in the bridal suite of the 

Ritz. Foster was below in the 
main dining room, addressing the 
Council on Foreign Relations. He 
had arranged to have the speech 
broadcast direct to the room, so Í 
could hear it, every word. Mr. Sum-> 
merfield had fetched me a fresh- 
margarita and we sat on the divan ` 
and listened to Foster. There were 
several telephone calls, one from | 
Frank in Las Vegas and the other: 
from. Josip in Belgrade, but I° 
refused to take them, as that would. 
make me. miss what Foster was say 
ing. Oh, it was thrilling! I canre- 
member the words now. He had 
told me he would slip in “a little — 
something” just for me. I listened, 
my heart pounding: “Local defense 
will always be important. But there 
is no local defense which alone will 
contain the mighty land. power of E 
the Communist world. Local de- 
fense must be reinforced by the fur- 
ther deterrent of massive retaliatory > 
power!” Well, I was disappointed. < 
Nothing there. I must confess that 
while he was certainly strong every- 



















in the head. My husband always 
called him “that horse’s *ss,” and 
while. that’s harsh, it’s. essentially 
correct. I continued to listen but I 
was so agitated I knocked over my 
drink, though Mr. Summerfield was 
“nice enough to sweep up the glass 
and. furnish me another. Then I 
could hear Fosters voice quicken 
-and deepen, and I knew it was com- 
“ing, Our sentence. “You. must -take 
chances for peace, just as you must 
take chances in war . . . the ability 
to get to the verge without getting 
into the war is the necessary art. If 
you try to run away from it, if you 
¿are scared to go to the brink, you 
vare lost.” 

¿That was it! “Scared to go to the 
oe i 









































he story can now be told. 
For twenty years the Ameri- 
can public has believed that 
rinkmanship” referred to the for- 
ign policy of John Foster Dulles. 
That was the policy Life magazine 
ralled “a masterpiece of world 
geopolitics.” Well. I am here to tell 
you it did not. It was a reference to 
~Foster’s. recurrent dream. He often 
¿dreamed he was Syngman Rhee. He 
dreamed he was Syngman Rhee at 
the Yalu, facing the Chinese: hordes. 
As he looked over the “brink” of 
the Yalu he would see—a woman. 
In fact, the entire Yalu gorge was a 
woman. At a prearranged signal the 
¿woman weuld rise and beat back 
the Chinese divisions with a terrible 
swift sword. Then she and Foster 
would commence to have sexual re- 
ations in an armored personnel car- 
rier. When he told me. this dream 
he would become excited. He re- 
quired me to lash him to the bed- 
“post and hum. the score of South 
Pacific while he struggled to free 
himself. Then we would pray to- 
_ gether, 

_- “Madam!” Mr. Summerfield said. 
‘He was shaking me. I had appar- 
ently dozed off. “Fosters coming 


“Nev’ mind,” I said. 

“No, no, he’s coming here. He 
just left the banquet.” 

“I must freshen up,” I said. 

“There’s no time, Madam.” I was 
just a little confused at that mo- 
ment. Mr. Summerfield was leaving 
and introducing me to another man, 
a nice-looking man who would stay 
“as long as required” to “help out” 
with “discipline.” This was. a Mr. 
Everett Dirksen. He was dressed in 
a miniskirt and was smoking a ci- 
gar. When my husband had himself 
occupied high office, I had heard 
him speak of Mr. Dirksen, but only 
to call him fonciérement “a ph*ny.” 
He seemed like a perfectly nice man 
to me, although it was hard to see 
his face through the black veil. 

Then Foster was in the room. 
That is the way I shall always re- 
member him, surrounded by Secret 
Service agents, dressed in a dark 
suit and vest, his homburg perched 
squarely on his head. So impressive, 
you cannot know what it is to walk 
the corridors of power until you 
have done it with the Secretary of 
State by your side! He commanded 
the others to leave (I remember he 
gave Mr. Dirksen a nice pat on the 
fanny) because he had to make a 
telephone call. I was flattered; usu- 
ally he. left the room, or asked me 
to leave the room, when he made 
telephone calls. Once I asked him 


why, and he told me he was fearful- 


that ld report his conversation to 
“the opposition.” I was hurt, and re- 
minded him that our relationship 
was based on mutual trust. I re- 
member him smiling that winning 
smile, winking rakishly, and reply- 
ing:in his cunning gruff voice: “Not 
mutual trust, you drunken idiot. 
Massive retaliation!” 

Well! What an afternoon we had. 
As soon as he’d gotten that Mr. 
Lansky out of the way we just plea- 
sured ourselves. Foster was just 
filled to bursting that day; he told 
me later during our pillow talk that 
he’d threatened two prime ministers 
and a premier and would presenily 


‘room aboard Air Force One. 


| quired to serve drinks while he and. 


‘little something for your own bene- 


have some strong words for the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

We had wonderful times together: 
in the back seat of Mr. Sum 
merfield’s Buick in Bethesda, the 
rectory cf the Marble Collegiate 
Church, the War Room of the Pen- 
tagon, and of course the little boys’ 


















































But that time in the Ritz was the 
last time we saw each other. | must 
say frankly that ‘he was not an 
amusing man. Often, I would be re- 





a Mr. Ezra Taft Benson and a Mr. 
George Humphrey played canasi 
It was just sometimes. tiresome lis- 
tening to Foster continually as 
“Have you made your meld?” Dur- 
ing the games messengers would 
rush in and out with cables. Foster 
would show them to Mr. Humphrey 


to Mr. Benson, who would burn 
them. There was that and of course 
the constant talk of “unleashing” 
some pet called “the Gimo.” 

I told him that afternoon at the 
Ritz that we had to call it quits. I 
cried a little and so did he. He was 
so gracious. “Of course,” he- said. 
But he could never resist adding a 


fit. That was the way he was, kind 
and generous and never too busy to 
give of himself and the special: wis- 
dom he’d acquired as a churchman, 
international lawyer, and secretary 
of state. “You’ve got to lay off the 


sauce,” he said. 
T found my husband in his: 
study brushing up on the 
Eastern religions. 
“How did it go?” he asked. 
“About the same,” I said. 
Then ke winked. “Get the crew- 
el?” he asked, l 
I had to laugh. As I told Johnny 
Carson the other night, Laugh and 
the world laughs with you. Cry and 
you cry alone. O> P 


hat night when F got home I 





A 
FATAL SLAYING 
OF THE 
VERY WORST KIND 








by Edwin Newman 


Murder to the nth degree. Victim: the 
English language. Who did it? Just abcut 
everyone but the butler. 


t is typical of American English that enough is 
almost never enough. Is there a famine? No, 
there are famine conditions. Are there kinds of 

molecules, or ice cream, or postcards, or whatever 
they may be? No, there are different kinds. Is it 
the hottest Easter Sunday we've ever had? It is the 
hottest Easter Sunday we've ever had, regardless of 
date. When House Speaker Carl Albert announced 
that he would retire at the end of 1976, was 
Thomas O'Neill of Massachusetts the heir appar- 
ent? Not at all. According to United Press Inter- 
national, he was the apparent heir apparert. Is 
there an urban crisis? No, said Morris Udail on 
April 17, 1976, there is an urban crisis situatien. Is 
Italy’s economy deteriorating? No, said Edwin 
Newman of NBC News in a broadcast in May 
1976, Italy is in a deteriorating economic situation. 
We no longer have rules and prospects and news 
but ground rules, future prospects, and newsworthy 
l happenings. Airlines tell us to read the instructions 
in the seat pocket in front of us not for our safety 
but for our. personal safety. Companies de not 
grow; they enjoy positive growth. Do new cameras 
obviate special lighting? They obviate the need for 
special lighting. Does Nelson. Rockefeller complain 
of a misrepresentation by Ronald Reagan? No, he 
complains of a factual misrepresentation, which 
cancel itself. Was a woman raped? } No, she had a 


rape experience. Shall we face reality? Not enough. 
It is recommended that we face reality as it is, Pil- 
lows renovated, a shop proclaims, like new. No 
trespassing, signs say, without permission. 
All of this is redundancy, to which American: 
have become addicted. We ought to have signs 
posted that say No Redundancy Without Per- 
mission. Still, if you have a sunny disposition, | 
there is always comfort to be found somewhere, | 
and I would rather be redundant in the American’ 
sense than.in the British. S 
In Britain, someone who loses his job is not: 
thereby rendered unemployed or out of work. He | 
is made redundant. Redundant in the sense of- 
unemployed, however, will never catch on with us, 
Redundancy in language has pre-empted ‘the | 
American field. Because it has, much American 
speech and writing is boring, wastes time and ef | 
fort, and. makes reading and conversation a chore. — 
We slog through the laborious and repetitious and > 
tarry when we should be moving on. Radinan s 
cause is triumphant. , 
Irving S. Shapiro, chairman: of the board and 
chief executive officer of du Pont, has denied that 
the company interfered in the editing of two news- 
papers du Pont owns in Wilmington, Delaware. 
“Emphatically not true,” he said. Then, the em- | 
phatically being not emphatic enough, Shapiro 
added, “And there are no solid facts which would a 
support a contrary inference.” gii 
I once came upon a solid fact that was sippor 
ing a contrary inference and, possibly because the 
pedestal was Corinthian and the capital onic, it 
was an ill-assorted solid fact and was cracking un- 
der the’ strain. Shapiro did not mention the 


























chat were once so popular with politicians and edi- 
“orial writers, the true facts, no doubt because they 
aave been displaced. A press release for Quinn 
Martin Productions about a television film based 
on events in Mississippi in the summer of 1964 
aoted that “the facts hew to actuality.” Facts that 
aew to actuality open up (here I am indebted to 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and his splendid English 
éducation) new and previously undiscovered vistas. 
Those whe ignore facts that hew to actuality do so 
at their own risk. In a barbarous world, they may 
suffer the fate that the Prince cheerfully noted be- 
fell one of his ancestors. Said ancestor sub- 
sequently lost his head at a later date. 
-I am, of course, discussing what Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger called a hypothetical situ- 
ation that does. not now exist. It is only when a hy- 
pothetical situation does exist that it warrants our 
concern. If it is pressing and appears to threaten 
our security, we may want to get, perhaps from 
Pentagon spokesman Joseph Laitin, a preliminary 
final count on which of our allies will stand with 
us. Preliminary final will have to do because—here 
again the felicitous phrase was Kissinger’s—it will 
be too early to draw a final conclusion. Those who 
want to draw conclusions will have to use the non- 
final variety. 




























hen a forty-five-year-old man from San- 
ford, Maine, claimed to be the son of 
Anne and Charles Lindbergh, David 
< Wilentz, the New Jersey prosecutor in the Lind- 
bergh baby kidnapping case, was asked for his re- 
ection. Said Wilentz: “Preposterous and” (there is 






















always an “and”) “beyond the realm of possi- 
bility.” Maybe preliminary final, hypothetical situ- 
ations that do not exist, and preposterous and be- 
yond the realm of possibility are only to be 
expected. The United States is the most wasteful 
country in the world, and our use of words is ex- 
travagant. The waste has two causes. One is the 
feeling that an idea is more effective if it is re- 
peated and reinforced. This is why Jimmy Carter 
says that he had a deeply profound religious expe- 
rience. At any rate, I want to believe that that is 
why. I would hate to learn that he thinks that 
deep and profound are different. 

The second cause of waste is a failure to under- 
stand what words mean. The New York Times 
could not run a headline about an unexpected sur- 
prise from Japan if it knew what surprise meant. If 
it understood what triumph meant, it could not, in 
an interview with Representative Les Aspin of | 
Wisconsin, describe a spending ceiling on a de- 
fense authorization bill as “perhaps his. most suc- 
cessful triumph.” Aspin probably kept his less suc- 
cessful triumphs to himself. or the Times would 
have trumpeted them as triumphant Pyrrhic victo- 
ries. 

Senator Charles Percy of Illinois, when he had 
some hope of getting the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1976, announced that he could be 
found in the “centrist mainstream” of American 
politics. It did not help Percy but, generally speak- 
ing, it is a good place for a politician to be. An of- 
ficer of the Ford election committee recognized this 
during the Republican primaries. “Ford has got to 
be pictured in the mainstream,” he said, “and Rea- 
gan off on the right bank, so to speak.” The officer 
understood that away from the bulrushes and 
down the centrist mainstream float Presidents and 
bills that have a good chance of being, in the 
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words of the New York Times, successfully passed 
or, failing that, successfully enacted. 

Time magazine says that the Broadway musical 
Candide was played on an open stage surrounded 
on all sides by the audience. Encircled on a couple 
of sides though I was by other assignments, I con- 

















tinued reading Time and was rewarded by the 
news that Rhodesia found itself not merely sur- 
rounded by hostile African governments but com- 
pletely surrounded by them. 

Dr. John Lundgren, looking after Ricnard 
Nixon, said in January 1975, “He still tires and fa- 
tigues very easily.” When you tire and fatigue, you 
are really worn out. Lieutenant Genera! James F. 
Hollingsworth, United States commander in South 
Korea, said that if the North Koreans attack, “Our 
firepower will have a tremendous impact on their 
ground troops, breaking their will in addition to 
killing them.” This dual purpose explains why the 
United States must have sophisticated weapons. 
Hollingsworth’s language may have been imflu- 
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_ enced by his colleague, or as some now have it, his 
fellow colleague, Major General Henry E. (“Gun- 
fighter”) Emerson. When President Ford stopped 
off to visit the Second Division in Korea on his 
way to the Soviet Union in November. 1974, Emer- 
son prepared his men for the President’s arrival 
with these words: 

“He’s not just our Commander-in-Chief. He's 
Commander-in-Chief of all the American troops. 
He’s Commander-in-Chief of the whole free world, 
and he’s going to talk to the Russian communists. 
He’s a hell of a man. He’s an all-American foot- 
ball player, and I guess that tells you what kind of 
a guy he is. He’s putting our country back together 
and he’s putting the world back together.” 


ses 








If the language seems more suitable to anin- 
spiring talk by a gutsy coach in a somber locker. 
room at half time, it should be borne in mind that 
General Emerson was not getting his men merely 
ready. In Pentagon parlance, he was getting them 
operationally ready. Nor were they to join in the 
country’s defense. They were to take their place in 
the country’s defense posture, a responsibility far 
weightier and more compelling. which is why the 
Pentagon issues an annual defense posture state- 
ment. During the 1976 contest for the Republican 
presidential nomination, one of the issues between 
Ford and Reagan was whether the United States < 
military posture was declining. If decline goes far 
enough, a low profile results. 

Jimmy Carter also spoke of the country’s rail: a 
tary posture. He wanted it reviewed. In addition, — 
he said that the Warsaw Pact forces were “pos- | 
tured for an all-out conflict of short duration and 
great intensity.” In an interview on foreign affairs: 
Carter said the country is “in the posture quite of- 
ten of having to face an accomplished fact of an 
adjustment of our interest,” and endorsed a “rough A 
equivalency” with the Russians as “a very good 
posture to maintain.” Carter must have wanted. to 
leave Plains, Georgia, for Washington and postures 
green. 

Not all postures are military. Henry Kissinger 
was sometimes said to need a more credible pos- 
ture in Latin America. This lies somewhere be- |. 








tween bending over backward and being stand- _ 
offish. n 

In Washington one day, after President Ford ye- 
toed a bill to which he had given active, rather 
than inactive or passive, consideration, the Senate 
overrode the veto by 72 to 1. The San Francisco — 
Chronicle felt obliged to note that 72 to 1 was. | 
“well over the two-thirds majority needed.” It was 
3500 percent over the two-thirds majority needed. 
The veto was of a railroad retirement bill that re- 
flected many hopes and aspirations. These now. | 
make up one word in Washington—hopesandaspi- _ 
rations—and so technically do not constitute a re- 
dundancy. Hopesandaspirations will soon be joined 
by necessaryandessential, unnecessaryandsu- | 
perfluous, fairandequitable, loudandvociferous, 
goalsandobjectives, helpandassistance, promptand 
















_ speedy, prccrastinationanddelay, adviceandcounsel, 
interestandconcern, and reputationfortruthandve- 

‘racity, which comes from the legal world, where it 
appears to be theught that a witness can have a 
well-deserved reputation for telling the truth with- 
out having veracity. 
















recision in language can be delightful and 
devastating. I know this from experience. As 
a glamorous and commanding figure on the 
screen, and even more winning and vivacious in 
person, I am sometimes asked why I do not smile 
more often while performing. The answer has to 
do with a program in 1961, on which I appeared 
with Hugh Gaitskell, then leader of the British La- 
bour party, and Walter Judd, then a Republican 
representative from Minnesota. 

My perfcrmance was so striking that the mail 
poured in, in the form of a letter from a clergy- 
man in Connersville, Indiana, who accused me of, 
without alse charging me with, smirking at Repre- 
sentative Judd. The NBC News executive who an- 
-swered the letter replied that this surely could not 
chave taken place since a smirk is an expression re- 
vealing inner malice and that is not part of my 
isposition. The clergyman replied that in his view 
ind accordiag to the dictionary that lay to hand, a 
mirk was a smug, silly, self-satisfied smile and 
t was part of my disposition. We dropped the 
correspondence. 

Since the Judd incident, I have tried to keep a 
dead pan, and some might say that I have one 
presently. Harper’s magazine probably would, if it 
‘thought about the matter, because Harper’s has an 
unfortunate way of saying that one of its contrib- 
cutors is presently writing a book, or presently com- 
pleting a novel. Presently is unnecessary in these 
phrases as well as ill-advised because the primary 
meaning of presently is soon. Dictionaries ought to 
insist on that. Giving way and allowing it to mean 
‘now—over which, for some people, it has the great 
advantage of being two syllables longer—creates 
confusion. I: creates almost as much confusion as 
“does formerly. From the New York Times: 

© Jan Smart was formerly a member of the British 
diplomatic szrvice from 1958 to 1969. 

OQ. Edmund Clebb was former director of the 
“State Depar:ment’s Office of Chinese Affairs. 
Leonard Katz, former reporter with the New 
“York Post for more than twenty year was named 




























































This return visit to The Atlantic by the intellectual 
_boulevardier of television is made possible by his new 
book, A Civil Tongue, from which this is drawn. 





A Fatal Slaying of the Very Worst Kind 





director of public relations for Monticello Race- 
way. 

Leon H. Keyserling was a former government 
economist. 

Just how long. Mr. Keyserling, were you a 
former government economist? 

Keyserling, who speaks English, is unable to re- 
ply. 

I see. I submit, Mr. Keyserling, that the truth is 
that you have not at any time ceased to be a 
former government economist. 

Keyserling consults his lawyer but there is no 
way out. He agrees that he is stil a former govern- 
ment economist, and saves himself from a con- 
tempt of Congress charge. 

It is possible that someone will be described as 
being presently a former government economist. 
The closest approach to this came during the 1974 
World Series, when Tony Kubek said that Brooks 
Robinson of the Baltimore Orioles had been voted 
the “greatest living third baseman of all time.” 
Some insist that after a pause, Kubek, or his part- 
ner, Curt Gowdy, added, “currently,” It is estab- 
lished as well as these things can be that during 
the same World Series, Gowdy said of Tony Barti- 
rome, trainer of the Pittsburgh Pirates, “He’s the 
only trainer in baseball who used to be a former 
major leaguer.” Presently. l 

Governor David Boren of Oklahoma is a man 
noted for what the NBC personnel department 
calls good oral and verbal communication skills, 
“My opponent,” Boren once said orally and ver- 
bally, “already is setting the tone of his campaign 
to win the runoff. It is the tone of typical old poli- 
tics—negative mudslinging.” in contemporary 
America mudslinging is not enough. Negative mud 
must be slung. But then, war is not enough. Admi- 
ral Elmo Zumwalt, retired chief of naval opera- 
tions, has said that he is concerned about the pos- 
sibility of another operative war in the Middle 
East. Zumwalt did not think it necessary to add 
that he preferred an inoperative war, or peace. Op- 
erative wars, after all, are full of—United Press In- 
ternational—fatal slayings, which are the very 
worst kind. 

Fatal slayings may be said to show human na- 
ture at its basest or, as the San Francisco Sunday 
Examiner & Chronicle has it, at its lowest nadir. 
Anyone in danger of becoming the victim of a fa- 
tal slaying faces, as former Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Caspar Weinberger would 
put it, a major crisis problem. Particularly vulner- 
able would be, for the Dallas Times Herald, a rec- 





1 Unfortunately for Katz, former reporter is a nonpaying. job. 











luse who likes living alone. Among the impression- 
able, such a problem may make the mind go, in 
Timestyle, entirely blank. 


he mind that is entirely blank probably 

would not seem strange to State Senator 

Roscoe Dean of Georgia who, when 
charged with cheating the state of $1424 in travel 
allowances, said that he was innocent and not 
guilty. It probably would not seem strange to Ron 
Nessen, the White House press secretary, who ar- 
gued that published allegations that the CIA was 
giving money to noncommunist politicians in Italy 
“undermine our capability to carry out our foreign 
policy and make it difficult to work with and con- 
tinue to have a relationship with friends and allies 
around the world.” 

I had a theory—call it an imaginary fantasy—that 
it was not the CIA but the CIAO, the dreaded 
Italian intelligence agency, that had been giving 
money to Italian noncommunist politicians. How- 
ever, I did not pursue it, because doing so would 
have undermined my capability to work wita and 
have a relationship with Ron Nessen. There are 
some with whom I work with whom I do not have 
a relationship, but it tends to make evervthing take 
longer. 

Others at the White House who worked with 
Nessen and either did or did not have a relation- 
ship with him announced in January 1976 that 
President Ford would abide by the new election 
law totally and completely. 

The language in the White House announcement 
may have been Mr. Ford’s. He has identified in- 
flation as the universal enemy of 100 percent of 
the people, and has described the country as cur- 
rently facing three serious challenges, all at the 
same time. In his State of the Union message of 
January 1976, in which he proposed catastrophic 
health insurance for everybody covered by Medi- 
care (when my time comes, count me out), he said 
that we could not realistically afford national 
health insurance, as though there were some other 
way to afford it. After losing to Ronald Reagan in 
the Texas primary, he promised to make a maxi- 
mum effort in Indiana, and in the Alabama and 
Georgia primaries, even more: a real sincere and 
very maximum effort. 

Had James Schlesinger not been removed as sec- 
retary of defense, one might have guessed that he 
had been lending a hand in the press office. since 
Schlesinger argued that reducing support costs 
made it possible to provide more combat capability 
and effectiveness. This was part of Schles:nger’s 





plan for “turning fat into swords.” It might have 
saved time and trouble to turn it into plough- | 
shares. oe 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, so A. Willis Robertson: 
Professor of Economics at the University of Vire 
ginia Herbert Stein has pointed out in an article in | 
the Wall Street Journal, holds the record for most 
times elected President in one lifetime. It is four. 
Should you want to ask Stein who holds the record | 
for most times elected President in more than one 
lifetime (or less than one lifetime), you may of 
course try to reach him by telephone. I thought of | 
it, but instead fancied that he was already engaged 
in a telephone conversation, talking to Henry R 
Luce Professor of Urban Values at New York Uni- 
versity Irving Kristol, and that there would be nò 
point in my holding on. With those academic titles, | 
such conversations take a long time: 
“Is that Henry R. Luce Professor Kristol? It's A 
Willis Robertson Professor Stein here. Pm curious. 
to know, Henry R. Luce Professor Kristol, how you 
believe urban values are affected...” and off 
they go, the discussion culminating in a proposal 
by A. Willis Robertson Professor Stein, to whic! 
Henry R. Luce Professor Kristol agrees, that the 
broaden the scope of their inquiry and call Seb 
tian S. Kresge Professor of Marketing at the Har. 
vard Business School Walter Salmon, Charles Ed 
ward Wilson Professor of Business Administration 
Emeritus at the same institution Robert W. Austin, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Professor at the University | 
of Massachusetts Adam Yarmolinsky, Norman. | 
Thomas Professor of Economics at the New School | 
for Social Research Robert Heilbroner, and Ed- . 
ward R. Murrow Professor of Journalism at Co- _ 
lumbia University Fred W. Friendly, and ask them _ 
what is happening to urban values in a changing | 
world. William Edwards Huntington Professor of | 
History and Social Science at Boston University | 
Sam. Bass Warner, Jr. could have told them: 
They’re changing. 
This does not get any questions answered about — 
Roosevelt or about Presidents who had more or- 
less than one lifetime, but such a disappointment _ 
ought to be taken in calm stride, as the Associated _ 
Press said the government of Laos was taking | 
things. If it does make anybody calm but tense, as __ 
the New York Times found life in Beirut late in — 
1975, there is room for adjustment through the 
process the White House recommended for th 
Middle East, mutual compromise. o 
Someone in a calm stride, so far as I can understand — 
it, is strolling. In a horse, it is a canter. Somebody calm 
but tense might be trembling nonchalantly. As fo 
mutual compromise, there is no other kind. 











































“This is true as well of mutual cooperation, which 
must be mutual if it is to be co. One-sided cooper- 
ation has been tried and found wanting, usually 
felling short by 50 percent. Mutual cooperation 
trust express itself in practical ways. At the Rose 
‘Bowl, evidence of mutual cooperation may be seen 
the fact that—a condition spotted by the New 
York. Times—both teams are usually closely 
matched. It wouldn’t be much of a game if only 
one were. It is best when they are co-equal. 























he attempt to produce a metaphor some- 
times produces a mixed metaphor, which re- 
ce sembles the redundancy. There is too much 
of it; it is overloaded; and it means that somebody 
is speaking who does not understand the terms he 
-is using. Figures of speech can be treacherous; not 
everybody can handle them, and the mixed meta- 
phor is a figure of speech that is out of control. 










On the night of the 1976 North Carolina pri- 
mary, a guard at a textile plant in upstate New 
York heard a news broadcaster—it may have been 
a media analyst—say, “Reagan could use his vic- 
tery in North Carolina as a springboard to re- 
~kmdle his campaign.” Throwing springboards on 
cempaign fires was new to the guard, and he 
kindly wrote to tell me about it. 

The most active metaphor mixers are politicians. 
‘For some reason—maybe they have to do more to 
be noticed there—this is especially the case in New 
York. John Lindsay, when mayor of New York 
City, presciently said, “It is necessary to lay the 
fcundations for whatever difficult medicine the 
-people will have to swallow.” New Yorkers eventu- 
ally swallowed much difficult medicine, and some 
of them thought that Lindsay himself was the chief 
ingredient. His search for other office failed, in 
keeping with the warning sticker pasted on some 
medicine bottles: “Caution: Federal law prohibits 
transfer of this drug to any person other than the 
patient for whom it was prescribed. SHAKE WELL.” 
To Lindsay’s successor, New York’s problems 
sre identified flying objects in City Hall’s super- 
structure. “These are not chickens just now come 
home to roost,” said Mayor Abraham Beame. 
“They are birds of prey that have been with us for 
a long time, growing ever more assertive.” Given 

























A Fatal Slaying of the Very Worst Kind 


New York’s condition and a general disinclination 
to offend the birds of prey, which when not roost- 
ing were hovering unpleasantly in the city’s air 
space, nobody seriously quarreled with Beame’s 
analysis, though one citizen wrote a letter to a 
newspaper describing the city itself as an albatross 
bleeding rich and poor alike, which may have been 
what attracted the birds of prey. Beame’s talent as 
a phrasemaker was overshadowed by the economic 
crises he had to grapple with. He refused to extend 
an Official welcome to President Sadat of Egypt be- 


cause, he said, Sadat supported a United Nations 
resolution that “seeks to revive a new form of rac- 
ism.” To revive something new is no mean trick. 

New York politicians think often about what 
they, or their constituents, may be called upon to 
ingest. The Democratic leader in the state assem- 
bly, Albert Blumenthal, was enraged by a Republi- 
can charge that the Democrats had put the state in 
a pickle. “We find ourselves in this pickle,” he re- 
plied, “because you bought that jar and filled it 
not with pickles but with water, and now you're 
trying to jam it in the public’s face.” The Republi- 
cans were so stunned by Blumenthal’s accusation 
and a vision of themselves at factory gates as the 
early shifts arrive, shoving jars cf water at workers 
who recoil and dash off to register as Democrats, 
that they did not reply, even to say something 
about a jar of another color. 

Another Democrat, Stanley Steingut, speaker of 
the assembly, would have known what to do with 
Blumenthal’s jar. The easy thing would have been 
to carry it on both shoulders, but Steingut, to 
judge by his public pronouncements, would have 
put it on the back-room burner where, from time 
to time, he likes to let legislative matters that he 
does not consider urgent simmer. Slow cooking 
goes on elsewhere. A survey on drug use in public 
schools which had been allowed to simmer in 
Seattle was said by an administrator, Dr. Robert 



















Collins, to have “got kind of backburnered because 
I didn’t have time to pursue it in light of the up- 
coming levy.”? Steingut, however, would not have 
found room for a bill that he thought would derail 
the ship of state, or that, in the words of Henry 
Wallace, would have sent the ship of state sailing 
down untrod paths. Steingut would rather have no 
legislative activity than that, even though he has 
recognized the danger of being buried by an ava- 
lanche of creeping paralysis. 

Remarks of the kind Blumenthal made risk, in 
the New York Times’s flashing phrase, raking up 
old partisan wounds, which usually he buried un- 
der fallen leaves of yesteryear. The leaves, when 
blown away, reveal, etched in the sands of time, 
the question put by State Senator John R. Dunne 
of New York: “Who can predict what will remain 
after those winds of change have run their 
course?” The winds of change, a relay team, took 
an early lead on an eight-lap track with ‘artan 
turf, banked at the curves, and then breezed kome. 


ashington produces metaphors that are 

mixed and mystifying. Senator Howard 

Baker of Tennessee said, when asked 
about the possibility of more hearings on Water- 
gate, “The tip of the iceberg is the only thing 
showing. I’m not sure we can put it together.” 
Representative Wayne Hays of Ohio, when he was 
chairman of the House Committee on Administra- 
tion (administration is liable to broad construction 
on Capitol Hill), was pleased by a compromise on 
federal election legislation. “I think,” says Hays, 
“this is a package that will fly.” Air express. 

Two petitioners to the Federal Communications 
Commission got into the Washington spirit. They 
complained that there was not enough controversy 
on radio and television stations run by schoo's and 
colleges. “Educational broadcasters,” they said, 
“should not draw the ivory towers about them- 
selves as some sort of sacred cloak which permits 
them to choke off efforts for new, diverse, more 
broadly based groups to have access to radio and 
television permits.” The ivory tower cloak that 
chokes has been approached only in the Puccini 
one-act opera J] Tabarro, in which choking’ takes 
place under both a cloak and cover of darkness. At 
the opera’s climax, the choker throws open his 
cloak and allows the lifeless body of the choxee to 


2. Also known as Up-and-Coming Levy, an uncommonly prom- 
ising young politician of radiant personality. 
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fall forward before the ho::ified eyes of the woman 


they both loved. This ts 
the Seine, and althougi: 
the Eiffel Tower glints 
ground. oe 
The greatest metaphor «uxer of our time, possi“ _ 
bly of all time, is Representative Daniel Flood of 
Pennsylvania. He did not say, “Against every bone 
in my body, I’m sitting here twisting both arms.” — 
Representative Claude DeBruhl, of the North 
Carolina legislature, voting for a bill he opposed, - 
tied up his arms that way, but the vote was by — 
voice. Flood did, however. tell a military com- 
mander that he was at the Rubicon and that if he 
did not change his ways, he would be a dead duck. 
On another occasion, Flood questioned a secretary. . 
of the Navy about some missiles. The missiles _ 
were, he said, pigeons that Congress had adopted à 
long time before. “When you get married that _ 
closely to something,” he said, “you get very un- 
happy when it does not grow up to be an all- — 
American. This thing is poohing out, and we do 
not like it.” The witness objected only to “poohing 
ut.” This may have been out of forbearance, or’ 
because the secretary was embarrassed about Con 
gress marrying pigeons that came under his juris- 
diction and were not chosen as all-Americans. 
Charles de Gaulle so angered Flood that Flood 
asked a secretary of defense during a closed hear- 
ing: “Do we have any alternative or are all our 
eggs in one basket if he picks up his marbles and 
goes home? Are we not in a badly exposed posi- 
tion? Are we not caught with our pants down out 
there?” The secretary’s reply was deleted from the | 
transcript of the hearing for diplomatic reasons. zi 
When I first called attention, years ago, to 
Flood’s metaphor mixing, he told me that he had 
not been aware of it. “If I could mix a martini half — 
as well,” he wrote, “it would be a pistol, wouldn’t — 
it?” Flood has been a member of the House of. 
Representatives for thirty years. What his life — 
would be like if he left the House after all that- 
time, I do not know. He might find himself, like a. 
recent candidate for sheriff of Allen County, In- 
diana, sitting naked on the other side of the coin. — 
It is cold on the other side of the coin, and those — 
who find themselves there may want to get up off | 
their hackles and leave, even if they have to cross 
a mesquite-infested prairie to do so. a 
The rest of us should help them, and if we really _ 
have our pulse on where people's heads are at, | 
we will not be pettyune about it, Otherwise, we may — 
find ourselves split right down to the grass roots. a 


_ place on a barge où 
e is no ivory tower; 
callically in the back- 























by Ted Hughe 


S 


He looked at her but he could not see her face. 

He could see her hair of course, it was a sort of furniture. 

Like his own. He had paid for it. 
He could see the useful gadgets of her hands. Which produced food naturally. 


And he could hear her voice 

Which was a comfortable wallpaper. 
You can get used to anything. 

But he could not see her face. 


He did not understand the great danger. 


The jigsaw parts of her face, still loose in their box, 
Began to spin. 

Began to break out. 

Openly they became zig-zagging hounds. 

Their hunger rang on the hills. 

Soon they were out of control. 


But the blank of his face 
Just went on staring at her 
Talking carpet talking hooverdust. 


And just went on staring at her 
As he was torn to pieces. 
Those hounds tore him to pieces. i 


All the leaves and petals of his body were utterly scattered. 


And still his face-blank went on 
Staring, seeing nothing, feeling nothing 


And still his voice went on, decorating the floor 


Even though life had ceased. 








Miss Arabella van Cortlandt, 

This envelope under your addressed is the 
one remaining belonging to your brother, It 
was found before the burned apartment house 
in the bottom of nearby Boulevard. To me it 
was brought by the Father of the finding child. 
I have pass it on to the American Ambassador 
who is seeming to know of your family and 
your brother. I am deeply sorrowful for our 
losing of young Mr. van Cortlandt. He has 
been a frequent guest to my family and 
dinners. I many times insist that he move to 
my own house which has amplitude and many 
chambers. But he affection for the working 
people's class of San Sebastiano keep him in 
the bad neighbor zone where he died of fire. 

A long letter follow on top of this one. Our 
greatest sympathetics on the deadness of a 
young man so sensitivity, so quick of the mind, 
so golden in beauty. How my daughters have 
cried after the department of such a rare one, 
who so loves this country and all Arts and 
peoples of the world. 

Very much condolances with vou, 


Toned rh 


Commissar Manuel Marcial Ortega 


Cara Arabella, 

There is a broad-leafed plant which grows only 
at the outer edges of the Pampas, just where 
jungle starts. Its native name literally translates 
“arrow’s throat.” Harvesting of the pointed leaves 
is done solely by children. for only they weigh 
little enough to scamper out across the deep sulfu- 
ric bogs where the healthiest plants ‘flourish. Once 
collected. leaves are bound into bunches of seven 
and loaded in great heaps onto the backs of goats, 
llamas, and elderly women no longer fit for either 
childbearing or weaving. Each member of the cara- 
vam, human and animal. is tied at proper intervals 
along one rope, sometimes a mile in length. Many 
of the old women are blind or nearly so, and this 
leash is more humane than it would first seem, for 
the procession must traverse steep coastal paths 
leading here to San Sebastiano. Leaves are then 
sold in the Plaza downstairs on market day. Last 
letter. | described my perfect view of this weekly 
event from my fourth-floor balcony. The natives 
believe the smoke of “arrow’s throat” repels mos- 
quitoes. On windy days, dark clouds of the pests _ 
billow in from southeastern rain forests. Unlike the : 
benign variety we so complained of at the Lak 








these things are streamlined, four inches long. in- 
redibly obdurate. 

As I jot this, I am within sight though happily 
beyond the reach of three such specimens. They 
have settled almost in formation as the three upper 
points of a cruciform, on the outermost layer of 
netting that enshrouds this huge brass bed. Safe 
here, I lie scribbling, quite comfortably naked. A 
provisional arch of bamboo caning has been 
rigged, connected either end of the steep bedstead. 
Gauze drapes over this and, here inside, I feel like 
can Oriental despot reclining in some Delacroix. 
Oh, Arabella. if only you were here beside me, 
reading or painting. or simply sleeping, as naked 
as I. Fond as I am of your lightness, it would so 
behoove you to absorb a bit of what I have been 
soaking up: the density of the tropics. Leaves here 
grow thick as rubber raincoat. The shadows—all 
blue and hard-edged—seem substantial as carpet- 
ing. Air is less an absence than a damp palpable 
companion in this dark room. I am, of course, in 
the tenement hovel I described a few notes back. 
This building’s having five full floors seems both a 
‘motivational and a structural impossibility. The 
lace might easily be a collaborative effort of 
several summers’ worth of mud dauber wasps. Do 
u recall the under-eaves of Grandfather's 
ble, all knobbed and cobbled with daubers’ 
= I anticipate your clear eyes moving over this, 
briskly, skeptically. You are so like Mother, at 
times. PH never forget how she unjustly dismissed 
my whole expedition-experiment, all in one word, 
“slumming.” Throughout the planning stages, I 
know you shared her doubts, Arabella. During my 
course in sanitation at Cornell. the paramedical 
midwifery business at Mass. General, the months 
of Portuguese at Berlitz, cheerful as you were and 
as apparently interested, I still felt: your basic 
agreement with the Dowager. How wrong you've 
both been proved. Such priggish resistance has 
only enhanced for me the earthier local aspects. 

; Take the odors, for example. The strongest, of 
course, is burning “arrow’s throat”; but, within 
this, others stack up in a colorful ply. One earth- 
enware pot serves all five floors of families. I used 
this facility once, just to get the feel of it, and, 
sympathetic as | am to my neighbors’ plight, | was 
nonetheless delighted with the chemical camping 
toilet Uncle Bartlett had shipped down last week. 
Tell him the apologetic note was quite unneces- 
‘sary. There’s something singularly toylike about 






























































































































urgaaus has. spent the summer months working 
his novel at Yaddo. 












this latest gift, set on its droll little tripod stool. It 
works like a charm. 

So, the aforementioned tenement toilet’s odor 
commingles with spicy cooking smells. The Plaza 
sends up its contribution: an admixture of vegetal 
decay, sweet religious. incense, and the sharp 
cheesy stink of goat and llama excrement. These 
poor animals are walked miles to market, then 
trussed. One front, one rear leg roped together. the 
creatures hobble about in the sun all day, bellow- 
ing. 
I still spend most afternoons up here, perfecting 
my dialect with help from the battery-operated 
tape machine. But soon Ill be ready to sally forth 
on market days with Sanchez as a mere onlooker. I 
so look forward to that first. morning of purchasing 
religious artifacts myself, without his able but ex- 
pensive assistance. Yesterday, I finally allowed 
Sanchez to use the camping toilet. He'd nagged me 
about it. Of course, I chose a time when Fd be out 
of the room. His curiosity is admirable if occasion- 
ally annoying. He recently asked. in a general dis- 
interested tone, if all Caucasians’ pubic hair is the 
same color as their beards. At the time, he was eyeing 
my new (and I must say, rather luxuriant) blond chin. 

In a few weeks, I intend to cordially forgo din- 
ing twice weekly at the local Commissar’s. I’m. 
afraid that, like most of his painting collection, he 
is a blatant forgery of something that was rather 
second-rate to begin with. He owns three pseudo 
Murillos depicting beggar boys. The Commissar 
actually wears satin sashes, soiled ones as in Goya, 
and more medals than Father's best early horse 
who almost won at Belmont. My host is perpetu- 
ally tweaked and patted by his three plump. mis- 
tresses, their cheeks inscribed with painted beauty 
marks and daggerlike spit curls. They pose as his 
daughters and, for my benefit, refer to him in 
English as “Dad.” The old boy’s conversation is 
larded with Americanisms, all long out of date, 
and very saddening. His library consists largely of 
Moroccan-bound back issues of Life magazine. The 
Commissar has memorized these like catechism. 
After every dinner, he asks me one significant 
American question. Last nights: Which family is 
actually the most distinguished, the Lowells, the. 
Lodges, or the Cabots? 

If only you were here, Arabella of the crisp 
linen. The natives ogle my hair color and blue 
eyes; I can well imagine what a stir you would 
provoke on market day. They’d build a shrine to 
you in the Cathedral. Each citizen would expect 
canonization for having simply seen you waft 
about. I think of you, such clarity of feature, the 
lucidity of your calm, so like the cool clear hues of 


Spy 


your best watercolors. What lovely sketches you 
could render from this bed where I lie sweating, as 
paper adheres to my wrist, and the pen slides sen- 
sually around in my wet palm. I squint through 
the netting, past patient insects, to the balcony 
window spread with three horizontal bands of 
color. For me, these read, bottom to top, like your 
own history as a painter and a woman. The bot- 
tom stripe is the ceramic of the roofs, a flowerpot 
orange, a shade from the watercolors of your child- 
hood favorite, Beatrix Potter. (I remember how 
you copied every single page of Peter Rabbit.) 
Next, the ocean at midday glimmers a powder 
blue from Gainsborough satin, the exact hue of 
your eyes on our eighteenth birthday. And, et top, 
a brooding azure sky—flat and militantly blue as in 
the mural of Giotto’s you mentioned last letter. 
Just now, your image is so vivid to me. Even more 
so than this smell which seems to have multiplied 
in pungency till my eyes threaten to tear over. The 
thought of you, on your daily hikes from diff to 
cliff with your paint box and your roll of rag pa- 
per—it’s enough to make me wonder if the stench 
of “arrow’s throat” is the only reason I’m snaffling 
suddenly. 

Good news, despite my gagging on insect repel- 
lent while mosquitoes still fidget in the same Spots. 
Today, for the first time, I did not have to buy a 
native objet d'art. One was given me, Arebella. 
Yes. Quite anonymously. I heard shuffling m the 
narrow hall outside my room last evening. I did 
not then investigate, as both Sanchez and the Com- 
missar have advised me against unlocking after 
sunset. But, going out for coffee this morn ng, I 
found a portrait effigy of myself, tilted up m the 
doorway. Perhaps eighteen inches long. formed of 
the orange native mud, it was, unmistakatly, I. 
Though the genitalia were generously dispropor- 
tionate, the boots, the walking stick. proved quite 
accurate. I imagine some shy country girl lovingly 
crafting it, after having seen me on market day, 
supervising Sanchez as he bargained for crematory 
urns. There is an interesting embellishment run- 
ning along the little figure’s spine. Crudely fash- 
ioned, rusted pins have been pressed into the clay, 
forming a featherlike effect, a dark vertical ruff, 
like a fish’s dorsal fin or, if you will, a single cen- 
tral angels wing. I've propped it up against the 
tape machine, imagining, perhaps egoistically. that 
this will be the first piece glimpsed when visitors 
enter our eventual collection in the Museum’ pro- 
jected wing. I was incredibly moved by this primi- 
tive donation; I see it, darling twin, as pcsitive 
proof of my inevitable assimilation into the ele- 
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mental life of San Sebastiano, into the indigenous 
organic substance that I somehow. associate with 
this very mudcake of a building. 

The figure rests there on the table across the 
room alongside flowers I have Sanchez bring in 
daily. Arabella, the most startling thing has just 
this moment happened. A rope dropped vertically 
across my balcony view. After it twitched about 
importantly for a moment, a man came shinnying 
down, then a young woman holding some bundles, 
then two naked brown boys. All have presumably 
descended to the street. I have so much to learn 
about local customs. I must quiz Sanchez about 
this later. 

The rope slackens, jerks, and now a whole new 
group is moving downward, lovely sinuous 
inchworm motions. Quite remarkable. Imagine 
American women with the strength of arm to sup- 
port their own weight, not to mention the two in- 
fants strapped papoose-style to the last girl down. 
A tortilla vendor must have set up shop out front, 
for the brilliant vista has suddenly clouded with 
acrid yellow fumes. I hear children squealing even 
louder than usual upstairs. Coming to terms with. 
an oral tradition can be downright bewildering. 
for one whose history is as staid and silent as. 
ours. 
A pretty little girl will arrive shortly with the 
pitcher of Collinses I have sent over every noon 
from the Village’s best and only bar. The noon 
hour must be nearly at hand for the heat is sud- 
denly very intense, dramatically emanating from 
directly overhead. I note that my chest and upper. 
thighs are glazed with perspiration. How you. 
would envy this tan, my dear. How I wish ‘you. 
were here to admire it, to see the child, to drink” 
the Collinses and do all our usual things. ay 

Someone just ran down my hall beating onia 
metal object, a basin perhaps, and shouting a 
single native word I’ve not yet had on the vocabu- 
lary tape, a word not unlike “Forgo, forgo.” | am 
absolutely soaking with sweat. I see that the mos- 
quitoes have finally given up on me. The rope just 
now fell downward, its upper end flaming, Can 
one ever forget that the Spanish, after all, invented. 
surrealism and they left it everywhere in evidence 
here, the church and the richness. . . my eyes are 
watering so. Hard even to see this page. Dust or 
smoke blowing in under my door, must check,” o 

Building aflame.. Some jumping from roof. Wil- 
address this and toss it to crowd in street, also my 
portrait effigy. Will telegraph when safe. Love al- 
ways. Whatever this might mean. Remember me, 
Arabella. Remember me. [ 














SCOURGE 
OF 
VONDALE 











he title I have given to these pages was be- 
stowed on me, presumably when I was 
seven or eight years old, and it circulated 

throughout Avondale—the Cincinnati suburb 1 
“grew up in—for a good many years after. I first 
rd of it a good many years after those years— 
indeed, just before I was married, when a friend of 

my future mother-in-lew’s, while offering good 
= wishes, said: “Do you know that as a child Louis 
` was called ‘The Scourge of Avondale?” This infor- 
mation my mother-in-law did not conceal from the 
bride, nor did the bride conceal it from me. She 
< and I treated it, however, as irresponsible gossip, 
for I remembered myself as a very timid child, 
quite lacking in dash and initiative. I also remem- 
-bered myself as not much of an athlete, indeed as 
one of the last kids chosen when team leaders 
“chose up ia baseball, though at times I could be 
rather effective at mumbly-peg. How could I have 
been known all over Avondale as its scourge? Fur- 
thermore, not knowing what a scourge was, except 
that it was extremely unpopular, I looked it up 
first in a large dictionary and then in Roget’s The- 
` saurus; and I found that my alleged self was syn- 
“onymous with a knout, a strap, a rattan, a 
kurbash (Turkish), the pillor, the Iron Maiden of 
Nuremberg, a thumbscrew, an ax, the guillotine, 
the electric chair, a carnifex (Roman), an execu- 
tioner, a firing squad, and a lynching party. 

-I had never heard of some of these words, nor 
what to de with them. Was I to ask for a scourge 
at the leather goods shop when I wanted a strap, 
or at the hardware store when I wanted an ax? 











































3y Louis Kronenberger 









The word kept hanging on me. If someone spoke 
of The Merchant of Venice or The Wizard of Oz or 
even The Library of Congress it sounded in my 
ear as The Scourge of Avondale. I could only won- 
der whether the phrase would be hawked about at 
my funeral, and looked for on my tombstone. I fi- 
nally decided to set down an honest chronicle of 
my early life. : 

I'll start at the beginning. My earliest recollec- 
tion, as far as I can date things, is of a warm sum- 
mer evening in 1908, when I was three and a half 
years old and being speedily carried off our front 
porch into the house. It has been maintained that 
just before this transportation teok place, I was no- 
ticeably obstreperous; but what / think is that I'd 
been allowed to stay up past my bedtime and be- 
came too tired to walk. I’m sure any psychiatrist 
would agree that my earliest recollection would 
never be something unpleasant. 

The house I lived in was No. 911 Lexington 
Avenue, a few doors from the bottom of a long 
street, beyond which stretched dense beckoning 
woods—an ideal playground for me and other kids 
my age. Directly in front of No. 911 was the only 
leaning lamppost on the street, and unlike all the 
other lampposts it could from a far distance be 
seen sticking out. I somehow at an early age found 
in a travel book of my father’s a picture of the 
leaning tower of Pisa, which I ranked. with the 
lamppost, and J pointed out the picture to the 
small kids I played with. In order to shinny up 
this impressive structure, they were required to 
give me either a penny or two big bites of an 
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apple. I did, however, have a decided rival in a 
much older boy across the street named Floyd 
Stokes: in the Stokes living room there was an oil 
painting of a ferocious lion with real bars in front 
of it, which fascinated me. Floyd was always very 
friendly about letting me come into his house and 
look at the lion, but though I twice offered to swap 
the lamppost for it, he both times shook his head. 
Lexington Avenue was full of childrea roughly 
my age, and from my being four years old until 
we moved when I was eight, I had lots of play- 
mates. I was an only child, but so was Archie 
Castle. who lived two doors away; so was Christian 
Wells who lived next door to Archie; so was Lou- 
ise Harris, who lived next door to the Stokeses: 
and Robert Gugenheim, who lived quite a bit up 
the street. Jimmy Pollak also lived up the street, 
but he had a sister. We all played amiably to- 
gether, though now and then we fought and made 
our mothers not speak to one another. or even 
nod. I liked all the kids, and I didn’t blame Robert 
Gugenheim (who became a lifelong friend) when I 
had a finger almost cut off in his front door, In- 
deed, when I was five or six years old. far from 
being on bad terms with my playmates, I had only 
one hatred—a bust of Shakespeare in our front 
hall. Shakespeare seemed much more sinister than 
the Stokes lion, and not at all fascinating: and | 
used to yowl at him as I started up the stairs. and 
one night I threw a croquet ball at him with great 
success, even though I was spanked and sent to bed. 


s a nonly child (I thought it was spelled that 
way) I was often alone and forced to 
create my own pastimes. For an example 

of my possessing when very young what I would 
call artistic interests, I was attracted to a beautiful 
flower bed of blue, pink, and violet hyacinths on 
the lawn of an elderly lady named Mrs. Kane: and 
one Saturday morning in early spring, being at 
loose ends, I uprooted a large number—or possibly 
all—of the hyacinths while stepping on quite a few: 
and thinking it would please my mother, I carried 
some of the hyacinths home and into her lap. Soon 
after, | was spread face-downward across her lap, 
my hyacinths having given way to her hairbrush. 
Apparently some hateful tattletale had witnessed 
my performance; and when Mrs. Kane had been 
notified, and had then inspected her flower bed, 
she reached my mother by telephone to say that 
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. well, no words could convey 
what I had done in the friendlie 
Fates were all against me, for I 
sailed by Mrs. Kane for pulling up 
the day before Easter Sunday, when all of 
tives were to be at her house for lunch’ and 
hyacinths were to adorn both the luncheo; 
and the lawn. The flowers that my mother—at _ 
ter-weekend prices—hurriedly had the florist del, 
to Mrs. Kane were not, I was told, commenst 

In addition to my artistic side, I had when 
young a desire to give people pleasure or to 
brighten their lives, and one summer evening when 
I was six and a half I trotted up the street to tell. 
several families who were seated after dinner c 
their porches that my parents were having a sho 
on our lawn and would love to have these peop 
join us. There was a certain hesitation—“Are you 
sure that we're invited?”—but they did come with 
me and as I led them down the street, I added an- o 
other family who had not been on their porch. 
when I came up, and we all soon reached No. 911 
where, in the fading light, my parents were sitting ` 
on the porch, When they saw me at the head of. 
eight or nine neighbors, they quickly jumped up, 
bewildered by what this meant, while my entour- 
age mumbled that I had invited them to a show 
my parents were giving. “A show?” said my, 
mother, saying immediately after: “Do join us—it's 
so nice to see you all, but I’m afraid there isn’t 
any show.” “Oh yes there is,” I am said to have 
said, adding, “J am the show.” i 

It is further reported that I sang a song, turned. 
a somersault, shinnied up most of the leaning 
lamppost, and tried without success to put out the i 
lamp; and having slid down, I was about to render _ 
an Indian love call when I was ordered off to bed. a 
Before going, it appears that I bowed to my au- — 
dience, who responded with what might be de- 
scribed as a faint indication of applause. It also _ 
seems that two or three of the neighbors con- — 
gratulated my parents for having so ingenious a 
son; though the next day a six-year-old meanie H 
told me Ais: mother felt very sorry for mine. E 

Perhaps I had been too vivacious, but how else. 
could I give so many people pleasure? Certain — 
much older boys on the street did just the oppo»: : 
site: they made people unhappy. They would | 
somehow find out which houses were having din- a 
ner parties on certain nights and would then stedi 
off the back porches the big wooden ice-cream 
buckets packed down with ice that had been deliv- 
ered late in the afternoon and were to provide the 
dessert. The parents of these boys, 1 assure. you. 

















were never congratulated: it was awful when the 
people who were giving the dinner parties had to 
apologize to their guests for what had happened, 
and for dessert had to serve lousy applesauce or 
stale Fig Newtons or discolored leftover rice pud- 
ding, or whatever was rotting in the icebox. 
Lexington Avenue was a very nice street to live 
on from around 1909 to 1913. Not only did the 
bottom of the street give way to dense woods 
where we could play all kinds of games; there we 
could also collect all kinds of useful objects, hide 
from one another, and get romantically lost. These 
years were in many ways transitional ones. Ours 
was not the only spot with woods nearby; but in 
those years suburbia was ousting rusticity: stretches 
iw North Avondale were becoming subdivisions 
and every so ofien a family on Lexington Avenue 
‘moved to what was called Rose Hill, which was 
more fashionable. The most noticeable change was 
the shift from carriages and buggies to automo- 
‘biles. The peopie also changed: the Ayres family 
‘next door to us moved out, and the Feders moved 
in; the Stokeses across the street moved out and 
the Eisfelders moved in, and so on. But this 
change offered ncthing in the way of playmates: 
none of the new families had children my age. 
Yet there were still a good many kids to play 
with and lots of things to do. For example, you 
‘could always ran away from home, particularly 
ist.after—cr before—you were punished. For pun- 
as put to bed with very little supper 
ald hear all the other kids playing out- 
it got dark. There was nothing sneaky 
ing away from home. I always an- 
might do so, and sometimes | even 
re I would run to: this meant a di- 
tment building in the shopping sec- 
; it was called The Barclay and I 
be about the cheapest place to 
I ran away my mother usually en- 
go to The Barclay and even of- 
a lunch before I went. 
t fun was to run away with some- 
in alone, but the question was how 
kid was willing to go. Several expedi- 
ken a kid and I got to the top of 
on Avenue and onto the main Avondale 
Reading Road: then my fellow runaway got 
balked. An additional expedition ended 
fan on Reading Road into my fellow 
grandmother, who said to him: “Does 
er let you go on Reading Road?” “No,” 
ut it’s all right—we’re running away 
“I'm going to live in The Barclay,” I 
interpolated. “Why are you running away?” asked 








































































































































The Scourge of Avondale 


my friend’s grandmother, and he announced: 
“Louis is running away and he wanted company.” 

“Well, Z want company,” said his grandmother, . 
“and you can come with me, and Louis had better 

come too. There’s no room at The Barclay. I’ve 

just come from there.” I never did get to The Bar- 

clay, but on one occasion I ran farther away in the 

opposite direction. 

On very hot summer days Louise Harris and I 
thought it would be nice to call on some of the 
grown-up ladies nearby, since in such sweltering 
weather they might appreciate a little company. 
We thought a good time to call would be the early 
afternoon—around two o’clock—while the ladies 
were lying down and maybe fanning themselves 
and swatting flies. So around two we would call on 
Mrs. Morehead or Mrs. Feder and announce to 
the maid who opened the door that we had come 
to call. From upstairs the lady of the house would 
call down in a sleepy voice to ask who was there; 
and, on being told, would call back—or call shriek- 
ing back—“Give them some cookies and tell them 
to go away!” We usually got about three cookies 
apiece, though occasionally we’d get part of a left- 
over chocolate cake, and on boiling hot days some- 
times half a dozen cookies, and also got sick. | 

I’m quite sure that I was always a very friendly 
boy. Indeed several of my relatives remembered 
that when I was five or six years old and being 
taken somewhere in a streetcar, | was so well dis- 
posed that whenever a grown-up was getting out I 
would wave and say, “Goodbye, Mary” or “Come 
again, Joe.” I also, it seems, talked to an imaginary 
character seated next to me. 


f course the greatest change in my own life 

was going from the nursery to the school- 

room, where I went in September 1910. 
My mother took me to the Avondale School to en- 
ter me in the kindergarten. In the crowded kinder- 
garten nobody, as I recall, paid any attention to us 
and since I didn’t know a single one of the kids, I 
ran out of the room with my mother tagging after 
me and into another room which I somehow either 
knew or guessed was the first grade. Once I was 
there I seem to have announced in a rather loud 
voice that this was the class I wanted to be in; and 
after I further spoke up for myself, the discussion 
between Miss Schute, the teacher, and my mother 
wound up with my being enrolled. 

I liked being in the first grace, where we threw 
spitballs. something they didn’t do in kindergarten, 
and at the end of the year I was promoted in spite 
of having had a mastoid operation in April and- 
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not going back to school till the next fail. in the 
second grade | had Miss Starr, who gave you a 
gold star if, in a spelling test, you spelled all the 
words right. Some kids got a piece of candy when- 
ever they could bring home a gold star, and some 
knew you could buy gold stars at Miss Gleason’s 
shop across the street from the school. While I was 
in the second grade I came home and told my 
mother that there was a contest Starting as to who 
was the brightest child in the class. This contest 
went on from day to day with, each day, several 
children being dropped out. After a while there 
were only six of us left, and then four, and then 
only myself and a girl named Cornelia Tarbell. 
The next day I came home and said that 1 had 
won, which so pleased my mother that she sa:d she 
would go to see Miss Starr. When she said that. | 
naturally felt that I must tell her the truth, even 
though it disappointed all those concerned, 

In the third grade I had Miss Kinsella, who was 
much younger than my previous teachers. and 
could be very cruel. Thus she printed a sign read- 
ing “This pupil has the most untidy desk in the 
room” and stood it on my desk where everybody 
could see it. Soon kids from the first and second 
and then the fourth and fifth grades came in to see 
it—and see me. At first I didn’t like that at all, 
since some kids made fun of me, but after a while 
I decided I was a sort of celebrity. So, to keep 
things going and make everybody happy. I would 
on one day empty a wastebasket over the desk, 
and on another day put my shoes on top cf the 
desk. When my mother heard about my fame she 
wasn’t nearly as annoyed as I had been: she just 
laughed and said to me: “Miss Kinsella should see 
the room you live in.” 

In the fourth grade I had Miss Kern, who didn’t 
defame my desk but accused me of being noisy, 
and wrote to my parents that I created turmoil--a 
word I had never heard before. This accusation 
wasn’t at all true: my own opinion was that Miss 
Kern was deaf and claimed that I used turmoil to 
make the class think she could hear all right. Any- 
how, she sentenced me to sit on the row farthest 
back in the room, where the black children sat, 
and we had a scrumptious time and lots of tur- 
moil. Emmaretta Brown, who sat next to me, elec- 
tioneered for me and got me elected class trea- 
surer. 

In the fifth grade | had Miss Cairns and 1 got 
into trouble while trying to be extra nice. | had to 
belong to something called the Art League, which 
had nothing to do with art, or baseball, and which 
met once a month when this or that kid sang or 
recited or played an instrument. I volunteered to 
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recite and specially chose out of a book a poer 
which I thought was very funny. I can’t remembei 
all of it but it started off: 

I know a young lady quite stout 

Who carries a poodle about 

She pins up her hair 

With the leg of a chair 

And when she is in she is out. 
and some more of it was 

She fashions her skirt with a cork 

She tightens her belt with a fork 

Wears shoes on her hands 

Sits down when she stands 

And calls her canary a stork. 

As luck would have it there was a girl in the 
class who was quite stout. I never gave her a 
thought in reciting the piece, but Miss Cairns 
somehow decided that I was making fun of the 
girl; and besides making me stand outside in the 
corridor for the rest of the meeting, she made me 
take home a note she wrote to my parents. . 

Just before I was nine years old I thought it 
would be friendly to write to my grandmother who 
lived in New York and whom I was very fond of; 
and as my mother hated to write letters and I 
could imitate her handwriting, I thought it would 
be nice if I wrote a letter as coming from her. 
And, after informing my grandmother of our 
health and asking about hers and so on, I wrote 
that as Louis had a birthday coming soon she 
might not know just what to give him, so here 
were several suggestions. And a few days later. 
mother heard from my grandmother how glad she 
was to know what I'd like instead of having to. 
guess at it. This I thought made everybody happy; 
but my mother, waving my grandmother's letter, 
said, “Aha, young man!” and I had to write in my 
own handwriting to my grandmother and tell her. 
what had happened, though she had already 
bought and sent the suggestions. The only other 
times I imitated my mother’s handwriting were 
when I wrote to ask a teacher to have me excused 
early because I had to have my eyes examined or 
my teeth cleaned. ele 








y this time we had moved from Lexington - 
Avenue to the Virginia Apartments and I 
was old enough to have a bicycle, which | . 
got in the spring of 1913 when I was eight. but 
hadn’t learned yet how to ride. It was delivered 
when no one was at home except our maid, and I- 
took it and pushed it downstairs and onto the side- 
walk, and what follows is mere hearsay—is what an 
acquaintance of my mother’s who lived across 






street reported: She told my mother that I had 
‘climbed on the bicycle again and again but kept 
falling off end presumatly felt it on my backside. 
And then, said our nosy neighbor, I went into the 
apartment end came back, soon after, with “a very 
handsome quilt” which I spread a few feet ahead 

f the bicyele, so that when I mounted it I could 
fall off ontc silk instead of cement. | don’t remem- 
ber any of this, except being invited to examine 
‘the quilt and being told never, never, NEVER do 
that sort of thing again. The next day two grown- 

up boys, Bill Frenkel and Roth Newburgh, took 
me round to Washington Avenue, got me properly 
eated, and standing behind me pushed me for a 
start, and im no time I was able to ride better than 
most people. 

It was at-about the same time that I wanted, one 
evening, to stay up later than I was supposed to; 
my parents had gone to the movies nearby and the 
maid insisted that I must go to bed at eight o'clock 
or, whenever it was my bedtime. I didn’t see why I 
couldn’t have an extra half or three quarters of an 
hour to finish what I was doing, so when the maid 
wouldn’t give in I said I would phone the Forest 
movie house and ask my parents if I mightn’t stay 
-up a bit longer. Amid further opposition from the 
maid I got the number out of the phone book and 
told whoever answered at the Forest that Fd like 

o speak to Mr. or Mrs. Kronenberger. At the 
movies in those days they flashed all kinds of 
hings on the screen—announcements of movies to 
come, advertisements of Avondale shops, the name 
of the Forest pianist, and any form of local infor- 
“mation, and they flashed for me “Mrs. Kronenber- 
ger is wanted on the telephone.” Apparently there 
‘was a considerable stir in the audience, since al- 
‘most everyone in Avondale knew everyone else; 
and as my mother hurried out to the phone, 
people were surrounding my father and saying that 
they hoped nething was the matter. When my 
mother got on the wire and I told her why I was 
phoning, sae was quite angry, but was so much 
more relieved than incensed that, though she 
scolded me. she forgot to:say that I had to go to bed. 
¿To pass on from the Forest picture show to Cin- 
cinnati’s leading theater represents, I must confess, 
“an undoubted triumph of mine. My father knew 
the manager of the theater, and when I was aout 
eleven years old, he let me in free for Saturday 
-matinees, saying I must stand during the first act 
at the back of the theater, but thereafter could oc- 
-cupy any vacant seat. After the first act on one 
particular Saturday afternoon the front balcony 
box was compietely vacant, and I ascended to it, 
ated myself as far forward as possible, and began 
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“playing piano” on the wide plush ledge. Up and 
down the ledge I executed runs and then crossed 
hands; sounded chords and crossed hands; at- 
tempted trills and crossed hands; and at length 
crossed hands three times and concluded. One sec- 
ond later the entire balcony burst into a thunder 
of applause—an ovation that was truly over- 
powering. This has been explained: one person af- 
ter another in the balcony nudged his neighbor to 
call attention to my piano playing until everyone 
became aware of it. I can only be grateful for this 
acclaim, the more so as my performance was a si- 
lent one. 


would hope that these anecdotes of my child- 

hood would convince the reader that, though 

prankish at times, I had very good intentions. 
Surely this is proved in view of the flying colors I 
came off with when I was twelve and thirteen 
years old. In those years I was a Boy Scout, a 
member of Troop 49, which met on Friday nights 
in the Seasongood barn at Reading Road and 
North Crescent Avenue. For 2 while I was. the 
“scribe” and kept the minutes of the meetings. We 
thought it fine to be Boy Scouts and able to lead a 
primitive and pioneer life. We were always on the 
lookout for not too dangerous animals, like squir- 
rels and chipmunks, or for a Scout to get slightly 
hurt so we could give him first aid: we had ban- 
dages, iodine, and Vicks in our knapsacks, and 
could make a tourniquet. Our sta 
ter-building were borne out by 
were called upon during two« 
serious crises. 

The first of the two was 
which, the newspapers said, 
dangering the city. It was p 
that there were no longer a 
meant that countless cars 
another and countless pedest 
killed. Very early during the 
city summoned its Scouts to sej 
tors, and various Scouts we 
beats. I was called upon to d 
to the most populous and veh 
spot by no means lacking in 
heedlessly using the streets 
This was an additional peril, 
in every direction, kids runnin 
curb, and so on. But I tried 
befitted a Scout and safeguard 
ing my regime no one was h 
was bumped into. It was very g 
all people driving cars instantly 


oné car. 











rected them, whether I raised my arm, or blew my 
whistle, or went and spoke to a driver to set some- 
thing straight. What was also gratifying was how 
many drivers smiled and even laughed as they 
obeyed me. Partly thanks to the Scouts, the strike 
did not last very long. 

The second crisis, some months later, was- the 
‘firemen’s strike, when once again we Scouts were 
summoned for duty. This time we were assigred to 
guard fire-alarm boxes on various streets. Though 
we had no fire engines or ladder wagons tc deal 
with, this was also not without peril: pranksters 
and resentful firemen might sound false alarms 
- and worsen an already crucial situation. We Avon- 
dale Scouts had Avondale stations, but all the 


Same were summoned from home and ordered to 


sleep at night in the basement of the Avoadale 
Presbyterian church. We responded to the call, 
` ready to serve; indeed some Scouts may have 
served as late as midnight. In our group every one 
-of our mothers arrived at the church after supper 
to tuck us in bed (we actually slept in blankets on 
“the floor) and bid us good night. We understood 
-their kind intentions in doing this, but as seasoned 
+ Scouts we felt it smacked more of the nursery than 
of the barricades. I’m not sure there was a second 
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The stall so tight he can’t raise heels or knees 
when the cowboy. coccyx to bareback, touches down 


tender as a deerfly, forks him, gripping the rope- 
handle cver the withers, testing the cinch, 


as if hired to lift a cumbersome piece of brown 
luggage, while assistants perched on the rails arrange 


the kicker, a foam rubber band around the narrowest, 
most ticklish part of the loins, leaning full weight 


on neck and rump to keep him throttled, this horse, 
“Firecracker,” jacked out of the box through the sprung 


gate, in the same second raked both sides of the belly 
by ratchets on booted heels, bursts into five-way 


motion: bucks, pitches, swivels, humps, and twists, 
_ an all-over-body-sneeze that must repeat 


until the flapping bony jump attached to his spine is gone. 
A horn squawks. From the dust gets up a buster named Tucson. 


night at the chureh, for the strike was soon over 
Frankly, guarding fire boxes wasn’t in it with di 
recting traffic. But for having twice served the c 
we were hailed as “juvenile heroes.” T 
I end these recollections when I was not quit 
fourteen, an age that leaves much of. boyhood be- 
hind and gives many signs of maturity. That at- 
fourteen I had become mature will, I think, bè- 
borne out by a letter which I wrote in October 
1918 under the name of Cronnil, and which ap- 
peared in the correspondence column of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. In this letter I patriotically in 
time of war denounced the disgraceful persistence 
with which Theodore Roosevelt had strongly at-. 
tempted to minimize President Woodrow Wilson. | 
reminded Mr. Roosevelt that an ex-President 
should never make himself conspicuous. I made | 
plain that I didn’t care who Theodore Roosevelt 
had once been: “Today,” I wrote, “he has no more 
right to make noise than an unheard-of John 
Brown.” I pointed out that President William 
Howard Taft had not invoked riot. I said that 
Roosevelt must “stop his tempestuous procedure.” 
I concluded in fact that he should subside. Yet 
however outraged I may have been, I never called — 
Theodore Roosevelt a scourge. 0] a 
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TOWARD 

: THE PERFECT 

_ HOLO-ALPHABETIC 
| SENTENCE 

by Russell Slocum 


he words “world record” evoke im- 
ages of endurance, pain, and mar- 
ginal madness. Such visions are not al- 
Ways accurate. It is not necessary to 
‘swim for a week, marry 20 times, or 
“play 4 hours of “Whistle While You 
Work” with 41 musical instruments on 
or about your body. You don’t have to 
spend 100 days in a buried coffin, invite 
4 heavy friends upon your chest as you 
lie on a bed of nails, defuse 8000 
bombs, crawl 6 miles, or be shot 175 
feet from a cannon. You needn't eat 
hundreds of ravioli or break a wall with 
your head. In fact, you may not have to 
-leave your chair. 

The Guinness Book of World Records 
includes, in many of its editions, an en- 
try for the Shortest Holo-Alphabetic 
Sentence. A holo-alphabetic sentence is 
one which includes all 26 letters of the 
alphabet. “A quick brown fox jumps 
over the lazy dog” is a familiar example. 
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It is 33 letters long, using four o’s and 
two a's, e's, r’s, and u's, Rearranging the 
sentence to “Quick brown dogs jump 
over the lazy fox” makes it 32 letters. 
Further revision to “Quick brave dogs 


jump the dazy wan fox” makes it 31. 


And so forth, 

According to Guinness, “the contrived 
headline describing the annoyance of an 
eccentric in finding inscriptions on the 
side of a fjord in a rounded valley as 
‘Cwm fjord-bank glyphs vext quiz’ repre- 
sents the ultimate in containing all 26 
letters in 26 letters.” Yet the editors are 







































quite amenable to replacing this record 
with what they would judge to be a less 
contrived 26-letter entry. So with the ul- 
timate concision attained, it remains 
only to construct the least awkward sen- 
tence without using proper names or 
abbreviations. Essentially, you are solv- 
ing a word puzzle. And the number of 
possible orders of the 26 letters is some 
27 digits long. 

To undertake this challenge you'll 
probably require paper, pencil, and aà 
good dictionary. In addition, a cross- 
word puzzle dictionary listing obscure 
2-, 3-, and 4-letter words can be a big 
help. 

As you proceed, consider these three 
points: 

1) Your greatest obstacle will be the 
ratio of 6 vowels to 20 consonants. Al- 
though vowels constitute only 23 pers 
cent of the alphabet. in English text 
they generally account for 40 percent of 
the letters. Using words like “nth” and 
“cwm” is certainly an advantage, but 
using them both in the same sentence. 
produces a frustrating pattern (probably 
forcing you to use “fjord” or “fjeld” 
also, which will leave few unexplored. 
possibilities for the remaining letters), 
Another vowelless word, if one exists, 
may be the key. i 

2) Keep in mind that you are con- 
tending with two languages. The Guin- 
ness editors are, of course, partial to the 
King’s English, and use the venerable 
Oxford English Dictionary as their refer- 











ence. “Vext,” for exaraple, is an accept- 
able variation of “vexed” in England. 
but is acknowledged by few unabridged 
American dictionaries. On the other 
hand, “nth” is an Americanism not yet 
knowledged by the OED. But Guin- 
ness editors have implied that they them- 
selves will accept its usage. 

3y.Look at words abstractly. Al- 
though your ultimate concern is with 
the content of your sentence, it is better 
to disregard meaning in the beginning, 
excépt perhaps to start with a few 
words which seem te go together well, 
like “quartz pyx” or “nymphs waft.” 
Only. infrequently will you finally en- 
counter word groups like “vox quiz gyps 
h cwm fjeld bark,” from which vir- 
tually no sensible sentence can be ar- 
ranged. More often than not, only a 
lite imagination is needed for a group 
of words to be arranged to become 
meaningful. Also, by seeing words in 
the context of letter structure, ones 
formerly insignificant to your life will 

























take on new importance. You may well 
find exhilaration in the likes of zinc, 
zax, adz, and dwarf. 

Don't be discouraged if you don’t 
succeed the first time. Finish your sen- 
tence, even though it may take you 30 
letters to do it. If you break this num- 
ber first time around you have the stuff 
of which champs are made. 

Write the alphabet at the top of the 
page. Start with two or three vowel- 
stingy words like the aforementioned, 
taking care that the words repeat no let- 
ters. Cross off the corresponding letters 
at the top as you select your words—it'll 
be much easier to keep account of what 
you have left. 

You'll want to use j, q, v, x, and z 
early, as theyll be difficult to incorpo- 
rate if you wait. Q of course will prob- 
ably require u and another vowel, but 
otherwise you should avoid using two 
vowels in one word. For the next min- 
utes of your life, they will be your most 
valuable friends. 













a Tehran. the capital of Iran, or Per- 
gia, as some still like to call it, there 
is.a variety of good restaurants: French, 
German, Italian, Chinese, American, 
Mexican, to aame a few. One national 
cuisine, however, is barely represented: 
Persian cuisine itself. There are of 
course some Persian restaurants, but 
these, like the other restaurants of the 
city, are mairly for the benefit. of Teh- 
ran’s large foreign population—not for 
the Persians themselves. 

Persians de eat out a great deal, but 
not at restaurants. which they find im- 
personal and expensive. Moreover, their 
cuisine and teir eating habits are such 
that they are free to eat almost any 
place they wish, and many of these 
places are pleasanier than a restaurant. 
There are reasons for this. For one 
thing, Persian foed is highly portable. 
Persians do rot like hot food—believing 
this obscures. its flevor—and thus they 
are not constrained to eat within a few 
steps of the kitchen. Second, aside from 
the food itself, there is little to carry 
from the kitchen since few utensils or 
dishes are used. “God made fingers be- 
fore forks,” she Irish say, and the Per- 
ins agree and use their right hands. 
for di the.custom of a group of 































THE PLEASURES OF EATING IN PERSIA 
by Terence O’Donnell 


people gathered around and eating 
from one big tinned copper tray is still 
common, as is the custom of disposable 
plates, ie. the big flat rounds of Persian 
bread. Finally, and most important, 
there is no weed for the furniture of 
eating. The Persian chair is the floor, 
the table a cloth spread on a carpet, 
and taken up when the meal is finished. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
the usual Persian house there is no din- 
ing room. People eat where they fancy, 
and their fancy ranges far. For ex- 
ample, one of the most common places 
to eat is in the courtyard, perhaps by 
the pool, a carpet and cloth spread on 
the cobbles, or under an arbor, or in 
something called a neem-cat. A neem- 
cat is a king-sized, raised wooden plat- 
form railed on three sides. a kind of 
free-standing balcony that can be 
moved to the sun or shade, by the wa- 
ter, or under a tree when it’s in bloom. 
There is another courtyard arrange- 
ment which surpasses in charm any din- 
ing setting I have ever known. To the 
Westerner it may sound both uncom- 
fortable and precarious, but once the 
muscles have been developed the Bud- 
dha position is as comfortable and se- 
cure as sitting on Hepplewhite. Assum- 
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ing one’s pool is large enough, one can 
put a broad plank across the width and 
cover it with carpet and cloth. Often on 
warm evenings in Isfahan I and a 
friend or two would dine on “the 
bridge.” as we called it: a light summer 
polou made with cherries or currants, 
the old chimneyed Russian candlesticks, 
and to either side of us the water chill- 
ing our wine flagon and floating the 
melon we would have for dessert. 
Another favored place for eating is 
the roof, which is accessible by an in- 
side stairway, is flat, and is bordered by 
a low parapet. In Ramazan, the fasting 
month, the meal most commonly taken 
‘there is called sakar, and it is eaten just 








before sunrise since the Moslem fast 
obtains only during the daylight hours, 
There is an abundance of food and 
guests, relatives and friends from the 
neighborhood. This meal on the roof in 
the growing light of day, with all its 
overtones of God's bounty and law, 
means mach to Persians. 

There remain two other areas in 
many houses where meals are taken, 
one associated with summer, the other 
with winter. The summer place is called 
hoz-khaneh—a room with a pool. In my 
house this room was about five feet be- 
low the ground level; it was floored and 
wainscoted in turquoise tile, with a 
small pool and fountain at the center of 


the room. Typically, there was only or 
window, grilled and small to shut ot 
the light. No room could have been 
better refuge on a hot afternoon. Th 
midday meal which I often took ther 
seemed in its way to match the room, 
big bowl of mast-va-khiyar, iced cucun 
ber soup made with yoghurt to whic 
the Persians add raisins, walnuts, on 
ions, and powdered mint. 

In winter the snuggest place to eat i 
a Persian house is under and around a 
arrangement called korsi. Korsi consist 
of several things. First there is laid o 
the floor a thin square of padding abou 
six feet by six feet or larger; in the cen 
ter of this is placed a low table whicl 
covers a pot of burning but fume-fre: 
charcoal. Around the matting, boxing i 
in, are bolsters. Then over all, table an 
matting, is spread a large comforter 
Persians remove their shoes before en 
tering a house and their indoor garb i: 
the pajama—a Persian word, by the 
way--so they can slip into these heatec 
nests without encumbrance, leaning 
against the bolsters, the comforters ove 
their legs and waist, the table there for 
work or food. I know of nothing more 
relaxing than a korsi and its gentle heat. 

The korsi I remember best was in the 
house of a friend who lived in a village 
in the Bakhtiari mountains. The village, 
at 7000 feet, was one of the coldest in 
Persia, and yet so enfolding was the 
Korsi’s warmth that we would often 
throw open the French doors to watch 
the snowfall in the courtyard and 
breathe in the sharp, fragrant mountain 
air. There I ate the best chelo-kababs of 
my life. Chelo-kabab is the national 
dish: a mound of excellent, long- 
grained Persian rice into which one 
mixes kababed young lamb plus butter, 
onion, and egg yolk. At my friend's 
we topped this with a healthy blob of 
yoghurt seasoned with mountain herbs. 


T hese then are the dining areas in a 

Persian house. The people, however; 
are gregarious and restless and they often 
eat out and in a variety of places. One 
of the most routine of these is the 
street. 

Any crowded thoroughfare has 
its food vendor whose place of business 
is a pushcart. The cart holds on its 
rimmed, tablelike top a Coleman lamp, 
a vase of flowers, and the food itself. 
Whole, boiled beets served on little sau- 
cers are popular. Also dough, a liquid: 
yoghurt, often flavored with mint and 
powdered rose petals, chil led with 
crushed ice. Perhaps. the most con 






































jushcart food s roasted corn, The roas- 
er with quick dexterity shucks the corn, 
ays it on the brazier, fans the charcoal 
to keep the flame up, and when the 
corn is finished dips it in a jar of salted 
water to cool and season it. Islam 
frowns upon the public consumption of 
food which the poor cannot afford. But 
beets and corm are so trifling in cost 
that even a beggar can buy them, and 
‘so eating off a pushcart is an in- 
‘expensive way to eat out. The most di- 
rect ‘connection, however, between food 
and religion is nazr, a repast which one 
provides for cne’s neighbors—especially 
the poor among them—in gratitude > 
God for somè favor which has been 
granted. The razr E remember best took 
place at a holv tree in an oasis where I 
once lived. This plane tree, some eighty 
feet high, was considered holy by the 
local people because they believed that a 
saintly man hed once stopped there and 
that God, to mark his visit, had willed the 
“tree to grow to.a gigantic size. 

C T used to pass this tree on my walks 
“and sometimes a group of the oasis 
“women in ther ink-blue veils would be 
gathered beneath its branches cooking a 
big caldron of aash, a kind of thick len- 
til soup. Always they would hail me 
and insist that I partake of their nazr, 
bringing me bread, goat cheese, herbs, 
and a big bowl of the delicious soup. 

In general Persians enjoy eating out- 
side, for they claim that food tastes bet- 
ter in the open air. To get to the open 
air and the countryside is for most of 
them an easy matter. In this country of 
little rainfall, towns are usually located 
„at the base of mountains to take advan- 
tage of the mountain springs and the 
melting snows. Thus it is common for a 
town to have within walking distance its 
own little mcuntain resort~some cool, 
-treé-shaded ravine and streambed. 

When I say “resort” I mean, however, 
“a place not cf hotels and cinemas but 
rather of pavilions and teahouses. Tea- 
houses are ordinarily situated in a small 
„park; trees. a pool bordered with potted 
geraniums, neem-cats—the wooden plat- 
forms—spread with carpets where the 
customers sit tailor fashion drinking tea 
or eating kabeds. 

The pavilions, like the teahouses, are 
simple places. Typical was one belong- 
ing to a doctor friend who lived in a 
small town west of Isfahan. From his 
house and offee it was a twenty-minute 
walk to his “vacation home.” Con- 
_Structed of whitewashed mud brick, a 
flai-roofed otlong, it was built into a 






































































































è stream. An outside stair- 


case led to a spacious, chalk-white. 
reed-ceilinged room, a fireplace at one 
end of it, French doors at the other 
opening on to a wide balcony or deck. 
railinged with wrought iron, braced out 
over the ravine and stream. There was 
no furniture. We would bring carpets, 
donkey-back, from the village and on 
our way cut orchard blooms to put in 
the big jars set around the place. 

To be by water, as this pavilion was, 
is of importance to Persians and for this 
reason bridges too are popular places to 
eat. The most dramatic example of this 
is the Khajoo bridge in Isfahan. The 
Khajoo, built of tile and sunbaked 
brick, looks like a long arcaded box 
laid across the river. On the down- 
stream side there are twenty vaulted al- 
coves with terraces below leading to the 
river. Here on warm nights hundreds of 
people bring their carpets and food or 
buy from a vendor a specialty of the 
bridge—lettuce in a dressing made of 
honey and vinegar. 

The place most favored by Persians 
for eating is the garden. The Persian 
garden is not, however, what we think 
of as a garden but is rather a walled or- 
chard traversed by water channels. 
Many gardens also contain a pool and 
sometimes, especially in the south, a 
bonegah. A garden near Shiraz where I 
occasionally went had one at its very 
center. It consisted of a circular, raised 
platform of clay cobbles surrounded by 
a stone water channel which was in 
turn ringed by six magnificent plane 
trees. Around the rim of the platform 
stood socketed granite blocks into which 
torches could be placed at night. 

Here we would come early on a Fri- 
day morning—the Moslem sabbath—and 
lay out the carpets on the cobbled 
circle, scatter pillows, set up the samo- 
var and brazier, unpack the cards and 
backgammon board. The morning 
would be given over to tea, talk, a 
game of backgammon. At noon the 
cloth would be spread on the carpet 
and from the hampers and canisters 
would come the food; perhaps a 
chicken roasted with lime juice and saf- 
fron, stacks of flat, unleavened bread, a 
platter of greens and herbs dolloped 
with chunks of goat cheese, yoghurt. 
fruit, and tea. Then the carpets would 
be moved into full shade and we would 
sleep until late in the afternoon when 
we awakened for tea, more talk, a stroll 
in the orchard. Sky, water, trees, com- 
panionship, rest, and food—such is a 
day in a Persian garden. 

One summer evening in Isfahan a 
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friend suggested that we walk to a tea- 
house in the hills and take our supper 
there. Hot from our climb, we decided 
to eat on the teahouse roof. It was a 
pleasant spot, the branches of a big 
plane canopying it, the city below in its 
oasis like a wash of green across the 
desert. For our supper we had nan-va- 
kKabab—bread and lamb—one of the sim- 
plest and best of the Persian dishes. 
The bread and lamb we had brought 
from the town in a cartridge bag. The 
teahouse provided yoghurt and greens, 
a brazier and skewers, a bottle of 
vodka. We kababed the lamb as we 
needed it, sliding it off the skewer into 


a piece of bread, adding a pinch of 
greens and herbs, dunking it into the 
yoghurt, washing it all down with a 
swig of vodka. 

My friend had just flown down from 
Tehran that morning. The previous eve- 
ning a foreign acquaintance had taken 
him to a restaurant in one of Tehran's 
new international hotels. The food, he 
said. had been good and the décor attrac- 
tive—paneled walls and indirect lighting. 
“All very pleasant.” he said. “Yes.” I an- 
swered. But of course it never occurred to 
either of us to question which was the 
better place to eat. the hotel restaurant or 
the teahouse roof. 




















Fa the past three years Christo Java- 
cheff, better known as Christo, an 
„artist born and raised in Bulgaria and 
now living in New York, has been at 
¿work not on a sculpture or a painting 
“but on a bizarre project in the northern 
California countryside. His initial idea, 
to adorn a pastoral setting with miles of 
giant-sized white “ribbon,” was like 
some madman’s poetic vision. Its real- 
ization, the building of an open fabric 
“fence” on the private property of fifty- 
nine different owners in an area with 


A SUBLIME FOLLY: 


Christo’s Running Fence 


by Michéle Cone 


particularly stringent zoning laws and 
delicate ecology, has proved to be a 
Herculean process. 

Now, Christe’s Running Fence, as the 
project is called, is ready. Immediately 
following Labor Day weekend, some 
250 helpers working in pairs will 
spread, hook onto cables. and tie to 
poles 2200 sheets of shiny white nylon, 
68 feet wide and 18 feet high. If traffic 
congestion in the area should reach 
35.000 cars in one day, the fence will 
come down. Otherwise, for a maximum 





of two weeks. drivers in Sonoma ani 
Marin counties will get an occasiona 
glimpse of the high white wall as i 
crests a hill, runs amid grazing cattk 
and sheep, approaches the road, stops 
Starts again on the other side, and dis 
appears down a hollow to reappear it 
the distance from behind a clump o: 
trees. Only from the air will Running 
Fence be seen in its entire length, 2¢ 
miles, snaking like a lazy river betweer 
the town of Petaluma and the Pacific 
Ocean, into which it will gradually gc 
out of sight. 

Working on such a scale is nothing 
new to the forty-one-year-old Christo. 
In recent years he has masterminded 
several gigantic projects in the environ- 
ment, such as Wrapped Coast (1969), a 
one-mile stretch of Australian coastal 
cliffs that he temporarily concealed un- 
der plastic fabric; Valley Curtain 
(1970-1972), a billowing drape of or- 
ange sailcloth that blocked the view of 
a valley in Rifle, Colorado, for 28 
hours; and several museums and other 
Structures that he hid under tarpaulins 
and wrapped like packages. 

“Enhancing” a natural sight for the 
benefit of tourists passing by is some- 
thing he had already practiced in his 
own country while a student at the 
Sofia Fine Arts Academy. In the tradi- 
tion of “Potemkin” villages whose pov- 
erty was artfully concealed for the visit 
of Catherine the Great, he was fre- 
quently sent into the countryside with 
teams of students to embellish portions 
of the landscape that international trav- 
elers on the Orient Express could see 
from the train’s windows. But while his 
sight-enhancing work in Bulgaria was 
done at the behest of the State, his en- 
vironmental projects in the West have 
pitted him against a bureaucracy and a 
skeptical populace. 

Christo has been called a con artist, 
“the Evel Knievel of modern art.” and 
his fence a tourist attraction, a com- 
mercial venture. “Are we a bunch of 
hicks rolling over for the medicine man 
and his side show?” asked a witness at 
one public hearing. But Christo thrives 
on controversy. Every difficulty he en- 
counters nourishes the project, gives it a 
stronger content. a broader context that 
includes the psychology of individuals, 
the sociology of groups. the politics of a 
community, the economics of modern 
enterprise. : 

Like his previous projects, Running 


Christo’s 1975 Running Fence. 
Collage 22” x 28" 











Fence was first expressed through vi- 
“Sionary drawings and collages. Inspired 
by the aluminum fences that he had 
noticed cresting the continental divide 
<in Colorado, Christo made sketches of a 
seemingly endless white wall cascading 
through a bare piece of land. In the fall 
of 1973, after having surveyed the West 
‘Coast from southern California to Ore- 
gon, he settled on the area of Petaluma 
as most suitable for the realization of 
his idea. The president of the Petaluma 
Chamber of Commerce was invited to 
¿lunch with four other members and, in 
Christo’s words, he was “glacial.” He 
has since become Christo’s lawyer to 
deal with Petaluma ranchers. Running 
Fence is indeed a story of such con- 
versions, of ranehers, post-office atten- 
dants, fire chiefs, an environmentalist 
lawyer, all of whom became friends as 
well. Christo’s ability to rally to his 
Oeuvre members of society who are not 
particularly receptive to modern art ap- 
pears suspicious to some, remarkable to 
others. Whatever ambiguity there is in 
the motives of those who have become 
sympathetic to Christo’s art, his work 
undeniably induces fresh ways of look- 
ing, feeling, thinking. 

Cajoling the fifty-nine local ranchers 
whose agreement he needed before 
< building his Feace across their property 
meant selling h.s idea to a circumspect, 
“often poor, and generally conservative 
group of people. Christo, his wife, 
Jeanne-Claude, and Ted Dougherty, the 
building contractor for Valley Curtain 
and now for Running Fence (one can’t 
imagine a better front man than sharp, 
earthy Ted, w.th a winsome counte- 
nance that inspires confidence), wined 
and dined the skeptical ranchers, 
showed them the film of Valley Curtain, 
listened to their problems, and tried to 
help. 

Except for ome family that changed 
its mind and another that jusi “did not 
want to,” the ranchers eventually signed 
a contract with Christo letting him cross 
their land for two weeks in return for 
his surrender to them of all materials 
used in the Fence on their property 
once the projec: is ever. Besides having 
resale value, the poles and cables can 
“be used as real fences and the cloth to 
shelter hay and equipment. “Farmers 
are like artists,” said Christo as he and 
<I were driving along Highway 101. 
“They know the essence of life, they 
“are men who work with the processes 
of the earth. and they have great irra- 
tionality.” There is no flinching, no 
irony on the thin, bespectacled face— 































































Christo’s enthusiasm is contagidlls, the 
idea appealing, and his timing ppor- 
tune. He approached the ranche 
many of them were getting fed 
those who would protect the en¥iron- 
ment at the expense of individual prop- 
erty rights and the prosperity of the 
farming class. A zoning plan of the mu- 
nicipality of Petaluma to limit its popu- 
lation growth was fought by the Build- 
ers Association and local landowners all 
the way to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Defeated in the courts. the ranchers 
may have used the Running Fence 
project as a surrogate for the housing 
tracts they were being denied. They 
were now deciding the path of Running 
Fence by their acquiescence or refusal 
of access: they were modifying its pas- 
sage through their property by fixing 
their conditions. Unwittingly, they con- 
tributed a new approach to the forma- 
tion of an artistic line by superimposing 
their will on Christo’s. 

Next came the real test, for Marin 
and Sonoma counties as well as the re- 
gional and state coastal commissions re- 
quire anyone wishing to use the land to 
obtain a “use” permit. (This method of 
controlling development is currently un- 
der attack by California’s state legisla- 
tors.) Permits are approved at public 
hearings. Decisions can be appealed. 
Just as Christo thought he was through 
with public hearings, on June 18, 1975, 
opposition to Running Fence, which 
from the start had been unexpectedly 
virulent, won a double victory: the state 
coastal commission denied him a permit 
to build in the area under its jurisdic- 
tion; a Sonoma County superior court 
judge disallowed the whole project. ar- 
guing lack of an environmental impact 
report. Christo then obtained a reversal 
of the judge’s decision on appeal and. 
armed with a 464-page environmental 
impact report, returned to the counties 
and commissions with his request for a 
use permit. 

Opposition came from identifiable 
sections of the local population: envi- 
ronmentalists anxious to preserve the 
land from immediate and future in- 
fringements of the zoning laws (“What 
will it be next year, a temporary Safe- 
way?”); artists with differing views on 
the nature of art (“Its a roll of toilet 
paper”; “Another rape of the country- 
side!”). Beyond these considerations, 
there appeared to be a basic lack of un- 
derstanding as to what Running Fence 
was about. 

Finally, on the evening of April 8, 
1976, Christo attended his fourteenth 
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hearing at the San Rafael City Hall. 
His environmental lawyer named the 
changes that Christo had agreed to in 
order to satisfy the latest conditions (by 
now there were twenty-six of them for 
Sonoma County alone, ranging from 
Christo’s financing of additional police, 
sanitation. and fire-prevention help dur- 
ing the two weeks of Running Fence, to 
the use of special flotation-tired trucks 
to prevent erosion, to a $10,000 dona- 
tion toward a biokinetic machine ca- 
pable of turning animal waste into ferti- 
lizer and fresh water). Members of the 
public took their turns at the micro- 
phone. The final vote of the commis- 
sioners was 9 ayes, 4 nays. 


he overall cost of Running Fence 
has been mounting steadily and 
was recently estimated at $2 milhon. In- 
cluded in this sum are the cost of mate- 
rials, trucks, and other equipment, fees 
to engineering consultants and seven at- 
torneys. salaries to contractors and their 
emplovees. money for public relations, 
research, travel for Christo and his 
wife—expenses that one expects to find 
in the running of a corporation rather 
than in the creation of a work of art. 
Well, Running Fence is a corporation, 
and Jeanne-Claude, Christo’s French 
wife, is its president. During a recent 
meeting at their New York loft she de- 
scribed the corporation’s procedure: as 
president, Jeanne-Claude arranges for 
the corporation to obtain works from 
Christa and ‘o sell them, acting as her 
husbarc’s dealer. Were she to sell small 
drawings of Running Fence one at a 
time, it might take her twenty years to 
amass enough money for the financing 
of the project. Instead. she persuades 
purchasers te buy Christo drawings of 
the project in quantity or to buy one 
expensive piece (a 1963 Wrapped Vespa 
Motorcycle sald for $50,000 at Parke- 
Bernet m 1974) by offering them a dis- 
count off the list price (the relevance of 
the list price depends on the current 
value of Christos in the open market). 
She favors buyers who put up large 
sums of money early in the project and 
gives them tke highest discount. A col- 
lage of Running Fence that would cost 
an ordmary collector $4200 costs an 
early cosponsor $2800. A cosponsor for 
Running Feace is a purchaser who 
spends 320,000 or more on works (past 
or present) by Christo during the life of 
the current project. One month she sold 
$90.000 worth of Christos. 
Running Fence has approximately 


sixty cosponsors, she said, adding. that 









96.percent of the funds have come fro 
Europeans, including Peder Bonnier, a 
Swedish art dealer; Prince Metternich 
German collector; Pepino Agrati, a Mi 
lanese industrialist; the Kröller-Müller 
Museum in Otterlo, Holland; the Zu- 
rich Kiinsthaus; the Musée de Peinture 
et de Sculpture in Grenoble. Among 
the American cosponsors are John and 
Kimiko Powers, Colorado collectors; 
Roger and Joan Sonnabend, Boston ho- 
tel financiers; and Acquavella, a New 
York art gallery. 

Jeanne-Claude, tough and pretty, is 
always ready with facts and figures. She 
refers skeptics to the environmental im- 
pact report, its list of cosponsors, its 
statements concerning the Christos’ per- 
sonal and corporate finances. Borrowing 
$100,000, pledging Christo’s works 
against a loan, delivering a high- -pres- 
sure sales pitch to art- sera personages 
are daily routines to her. Meanwhile, on 
the floor above their living quarters, 
Christo produces the drawings and col- 
lages that will be inspected by cospon+ 
sors and other potential customers, or, 
changing work and role, he puts on his 
black fake-leather trenchcoat, steps into 
his worn cowboy boots, and flies to; 
Californią where he attends hearings; 
decides on technical matters, inspects 
the progress in the field. 

Probably more than anything else it 
is the big business aspect of Running 
Fence that irritates people both inside 
and outside the art establishment. 



















“Christo is not an artist but an entre- 
exclaimed Mary Fuller 
a Petaluma artist, during 


preneur,” 
McChesney. 
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the hearings. Answers Christo: “For art 
in our time to be involved in enterprise 
<is as important as for art in the Middle 
Ages to be involved in religion, Our 
time is about enterprise, the building of 
dams and entire cities in the East, free 
enterprise in the West.” On the way to 
a meeting with the director of the San 
Francisco Museum of Art, where he is 
< having a show, Christo spoke to me on 
this issue. He disassociates himself from 
the normal individual who, when he 
has money, spends it on a villa in Switz- 
erland, a home in the Hamptons, or 
gambling at Las Vegas. If, as a success- 
“ful artist, Christo invests all his money 
in new projects, that’s his prerogative, 
he says. The Fence is a sublime thing. 
‘He and his wife live for it What each 
new project gives them is not money— 
he says he finds money “unreal”—but 
power, an identity for the future, a 
credibility when attacking new projects 
{he is currently making preparations to 
“wrap”. the Berlin Reichstag). 

» Why build 24 miles of open fence no 
ooner erected than dismantled? What 






























matters in Running Fence is its process, 
says Christo. The record of public hear- 
ings, the environmental impact report 
are as much the work of art as the 
Fence itself, and all three will be docu- 
mented in the book and film being 
made of the project. In a Dada event. 
an Action painting, a Happening, 
chance enters the process and affects its 
ending. The Fence, in the course of be- 
coming, encousters the unforeseen tech- 
nical hurcles of its construction, the un- 
predictable resistance of individuals; it 
could stumble and be foiled on an envi- 
ronmental issue. 

While Running Fence epitomizes the 
irresistible conjugation of human per- 
sistence and the power of money, this 
observation leaves the work of art un- 
touched. For two weeks, the beauty of 
the countryside in Marin and Sonoma 
counties will have been underscored by 
Christo’s high wall. Like “minimalist” 
sculpture of the sixties, Christo’s piece 
is essentially a sign that alerts the viewer 
to take a fresh look at his surround- 
ings. 










































Back-to-School Reading: Why 
Yalies Can’t Write 


nce, as a graduate student in 
English, I remember reading a 
sentence in a quarterly, the first sen- 
tence of an essay on Faulkner. “Al- 
though virtually every character in 
Faulkner’s works has received extensive 
critical analysis, curiously little attention 
has been paid to the role of dogs.” I’m 
-quoting from memory. It may not have 
been as bad as that. But at the time it 
seemed to suggest all the dutiful woe of 
academe. 

There is still considerable sadness in 
our nation’s English Departments. I 
haven’t seen it expressed anywhere else 
s fully as in Richard Ohmann’s book 
Eneuisu In America (Oxford, $15.00; 
paper, $4.95). Ohmann laments almost 
every aspect of the teaching of English 
<in college, and though his accumulated 
displeasure sometimes turns this into a 
low moan. of a book, it’s an intelligent 
and an interesting moan nevertheless. | 

Ohmann’s first complaint concerns 
the specialization. that infects the profes- 
sion, by which virtually every serious 


an 


teacher of English must purport to be a 
“scholar” with a narrowly defined field. 
Ohmann cites. a forlorn advertisement, 
placed by a college in Joplin, Missouri, 
in search of a Renaissance person—.e., 
someone whose area of competence is 
the literature of the Renaissance. Oh- 
mann sensibly remarks that it’s unlikely 
that the college either needs or wants 
such a person, and he says that “most 
students choose. graduate work in our 
field because they like literature and 
writing and think that they would like 
to teach them to college students. I 
know few whose design was to be 
scholars. and almost no one who in- 
tended te be something as specific as a 
renaissance scholar.” But these reluctant 
scholars—their careers in mind—pub- 
lished hundreds of books last year on 
various topics in English and American 
literature. Ohmann recalls that he once 
read an entire year’s output—seventy- 
five books—on modern literature (for 
purposes of review) and that he realized 
he was the only person ever to have 
done so. or likely to do so in the future. 
“No one can ‘keep up’ with the modern 
field any mere; soon fiction of the 


twenties will be enough.” Or Faulkner 







dogs. 
Specialization is crucial to the ad- 
vance of the young professor on th 
risé. But the standards by which variou 
members of the profession judge on 
another have little to do with their. es- 
sential function as others see it. Most 
English Departments are kept alivé= 
their. budgets and their size are deter- 
mined—not by the scholarship they pros 
duce but by the number of students 
they: process. And most of their enroll- 
ment consists not of young apprentices’ 
in Dryden, Swift, or Pope, but of stu- 
dents at the lowest levels, especially stu- 
dents of Freshman Composition. If 
teachers of English are unhappy about . 
the pressure on them to produce unread 
monographs, they are even more des 
pressed by the burden of responsibility — 
for teaching large numbers of students 
“how to write.” It is the nasty little se- 
cret of the English Department that: 
“the part of our job that justifies us to. 
others within and outside the university 
is the part we hold in lowest re-. 
gard... .” a 
Why should this be? Surely not be. 
cause the work lacks interest, though 
possibly because it abounds in frustra- 
tion. For some time, teachers of English: 
have worried over their inability to help» 
students toward forming what the test-” 
makers call “verbal skills.” Recently 
their dissatisfaction has gone public. 
“Why Johnny Can't Write” was the 
subject of a Newsweek cover not long 
ago. And The Yale Alumni Magazine 
devoted much of its January issue ‘to 
“The Writing Gap.” “Anyone who. 
reads student writing today knows that 
students. can’t write.” the editors said 
flatly, and the students they had in 
mind were Yalies. : 













Ro Ohmann has some intriguing | 
notions about the teaching of 
composition. He begins by looking at 
some artifacts, a number of textbooks” 
meant for use in introductory com- 
position courses. His examples are uni- 
versally bleak. They include extensive 
advice on “how to find a topic,” which 
encourages triviality. The books teach | 
methods of argument that pretend. that. 
opinions are disposable objects and that — 
“writer and reader are prophy- 
lactically sealed in an environment of. 
disinterestedness.” The texts advance- 
tidy, tried-and-true patterns of organiza- 
tion, Not all of this advice is useless 
but all of it does make writing an. al 
stract;. denatured process .. that occ 















outside of history, place, social circum- 
tance, and selfhood. 

The books are undeniably drab, and 
to Ohmann they are something worse. 
He suggests that their failures aren’t ac- 
cidental or dumb, and that in one sense 
they may not. be failures at all. These 
texts, he says, are deing, in part, what is 
expected by the seciety that sponsors 
hem. They are educating students in 
_the skills of impersonality, in false ob- 
jectivity, in deceptive fluency. It is no 
exaggeration of Ohmann's position to 
say that he feels that this fall’s fresh- 
en will be, in effect. educated to be- 
me authors of the Pentagon Papers of 
he future. He says that his profession is 
bought off, that it knows (at some less- 
han-conscious bevel) what is expected 
f it by technocratic society, and that its 
pretense of maintaining “humanistic” 
lues is a sham: “Our [the profes- 
ion's} increase in numbers and status is 
ubsumed in the emergence of the in- 
lustrial state and of its dependence 
pon science”. Ohmann is at pains to 
lear that he views this relation- 
pas osmotic, not conspiratorial, but 
powerful relationship nonetheless, 































I. do not, of course, hold that the 
Rockefellers and du Ponts. or the 
Kissingers and (Gerald) Fords are 
managing English 101, or even that 
they would de it to their best ad- 
vantage if they were. I am holding. 
rather concretely, that an educa- 
“tional system is responsive to the 
“personnel needs of an economic 
system; and, less concretely, that 
the educational system will support 
the tacit ideas cf the dominant 
< groups in the society. 






















English in America rests on some po- 
tical assumptions, hints of which can 
_be heard in the last sentences. The poli- 
ics are both vague and assertive. Oh- 
mann, who calls himself a radical, 
peaks of his book as a specimen in the 
terature of conversion, and talks with 
‘equanimity and imprecision about the 
weed for “social revolution.” He has ex- 
perienced the revelation Everything is 
political, and has moved on to its illogi- 
al corollary: Everything must be politi- 
ized. (At one moment he entertains the 
idea that it would be useful to issue dif- 
ferent textbooks for different socio- 
nomic groups, and though he re- 
-marks-on the impracticality of this idea, 
e@ seems to overlook as essential fool- 
hness.) 

Worse, Ohmann fargets about his 
lites when it's convenient to do so. 
a writer concerned with relation- 























ships of power, Ohmann, a professor at 
Wesleyan, oddly neglects the social dis- 
linctions within his own profession. He 
speaks of “our profession,” but the pro- 
fession is large enough to contain all 
sorts of class distinctions and antago- 
nisms: in terms of status, an instructor 
at Foothill Junior College is to a pro- 
fessor at Harvard much as a Chevrolet 
service manager is to a General Motors 
vice president. 

Acknowledging this would mean ac- 
knowledging that English is taught quite 
differently from place to place. For one 
thing, there is likely to be much more 
political content (and of a kind con- 
genial to Ohmann) in the classreom at 
Wesleyan than at the University of 
Oklahoma. And students at elite schools 
are much less likely to use the text- 
books whose stultification Ohmann de- 
plores. 


ees writing is a problem everywhere. 
Even Yale students, their alumni 
magazine tells us, “can’t write.” And 
though I resist Ohmann’s relentlessly 
political diagnosis, he seems to me to 
be absolutely right in suggesting that 
writing becomes an abhorrent and in- 
timidating subject because it is con- 
ceived of as something divorced from 
social reality. Ohmann remarks on the 
way textbooks treat the crucial question 
of “audience.” Those that treat it at all 
do so as mechanistically as they treat 
such topics as “organization” and “ar- 
gument.” They speak in terms of pick- 
ing one’s audience and tailoring one’s 
diction, forgetting that occasion governs 
expository writing from the start. They 
don’t let on that writing is of a piece 
with the rest of life and that “writer 
and reader [are] already related to each 
other, socially and dynamically.” 

If it is peculiarly hard to leara how 
to write these days, the cause may be 
less grand than political oppression, 
“the military-industrial complex,” or 
“the death of print,” or less grand even 
than the now traditional culprits, televi- 
sion and the movies. The blank page 
may look so intimidating to a siudent 
perversely because of all he knows—and 
one thing he knows is that he doesn’t 
have handy a voice adequate to his so- 
cial experience. 

We lack a shared language. a gener- 
ally accepted mode of expression. 
Where does a student look for models? 
Everywhere he sees someone suffering 
from the cultural confusion that causes 
people such as Nelson Rockefeller, 
Henry Kissinger. Richard Ohmann, re- 


viewers of books—all who raise a voice 
in public—to sound more dimwitted 
than they are. Everyone suffers, but it’s: 
not inconceivable that everyone may 
gain as well. If we're confused about 
how to sourd in public, it is because 
we're aware of the richness of language» 
that public discourse generally excludes. 
American language has always been 
messy (and thus pleasurable), but think 
of the dialects that have insisted them- 
selves into larger awareness in just the 
past decade. Listen to educated speech“ 
(speech, not writing) and hear its self- 
doubt, its nervous inclusion of phrases 
and accents from hip talk, black talk, 
corporate taik, sports talk. Educated 
America is highly uncomfortable about 
the sound of its own voice; no wonder 
its students are unsure. of theirs. One 
way to make writing into a palatable 
subject is to face that mutual uncertainty, 
and in that sense I can agree with Richard 
Ohmann that the classroom needs more 
politics—if he'll allow that politics isn’t just 
a contemplation of the oppressive system, 
but a consideration of all that divides and 
unites “us.” —Richard Todd 

















































ATLAS OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 
edited by Lester J. Cappon, Barbara 
Bartz Petchenik, John Hamilton Long. 
Princeton, $100 to December 31; $125 
thereafter. A number of historians and: 
cartographers have contributed to. this 
superb book, providing, via exception- 
ally legible modern maps, a mountain 
of information on Colonial activities. 
There is a map for rum distilleries 
(plentiful), another for marine insurance 
offices (fourteen). maps locating sil- .- 
versmiths, potteries, iron works, exports, 
religious congregations—every conceiv-- 
able enterprise has been covered in ad- 
dition to the predictable delineations of 
settlements and military campaigns, The 
explanatory texts are terse and efficient. 



























THE THIRTEENTH TRIBE by Arthur 
Koestler. Rardom House, $8.95. Mr. . 
Koestler, a habitual rooter in neglected 
fields, has produced a ‘history of the 
Khazars, a Turkish group that flour- 
ished between the Black and Caspian 
seas for some centuries before the year 
1000, and clung to remnants of power 
and territory for a couple of hundred 
years after it. The odd thing about the - 
































“Unfailingly incisive and intel- 
ligent” writes Mr. Schlesinger. “It 
is also what is more remarkable for 
a book about foreign policy: literate 
and entertaining. It is must reading 
for people who still care about the 
American role in the world” 


“Who has an alternative?” Henry 
Kissinger keeps asking in defending 
his foreign policy. The answer is easy 
— George Ball. This book sets forth 


his views with a sweep of vision and 





An American Foreign Policy 
GEORGE W. BALL 


$12.95 at all bookstores 
-An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 





_ | LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 





ust read 


— Arthur Schlesinger, jr. 


a mastery of detail that makes his 
claim to be the next Democratic 
Secretary of State seem well-nigh 
undeniable.” 


“George Ball is often wrongheaded 
but never muddleheaded, which 
makes his book well worth reading.” 

— William Safire 


“Essential for an up-to-date reading 


of the US. factional map.” 
— Kirkus Reviews 





— Joseph Kraft 
















Khazars is their religion. Stuck as they 
were between Christians and Moslems, 
both sects beat on converting their 
neighbors, the Khazars solved the theo- 
logical and diplomatic impasse by turn- 
ing Jewish. After tracing down the de- 
feat and dispersal of the Khazar 
Empire. Mr. Koestler concludes, on per- 
suasive evidence, that the Jewish popu- 
ation of Eastern Europe, and therefore 
the greater part of the current Jewish 
population anywhere, is in fact de- 
cended principally from the Khazars. 
While the argument: is a sound blow at 
he-absurdity of racial prejudice against 
Jews, it can also be misused as a reason 
against the existence of the State of 
israel. This is a possibility. that Mr. 
oestler earnestiy deplores. Appendices, 
bibliography, refereaces, index. 





































THE Dreaminc Swammer by Elisabeth 
ilvie.: McGraw-Hill, $9.95. Ms. 
vie has. a gift for amusing dialogue 






ers. infinite possibilities for village up- 
oar, although it may take a born vil- 
ager. to Bppissitie the ramifications. 









THE SHADOW oF THE WINTER PALACE 
y Edward Crankshaw. Viking, $12.95. 
Since Mr. Crankshaw is a notable au- 
thority on Russia, his account of the 
low. confused development of revolu- 
ionary movements between 1825 and 
1917 is jam-packed with information 
‘about the past and implications for the 
resent. His writing is lucid and often 
witty; his organization of complicated 
material is beautifully controlled: his 
concessions to the lazy reader are zero. 
Notes, bibliography, index, illustrations. 





























“Poe View From Lrevcoun Hiv by 
Paul Brooks. Houghton Mifflin, $8.95. 
Lincoln, abutting Concord of the rude 
bridge, must today be considered a sub- 
irb of Boston. it is an unusual suburb 
because the towa has succeeded in re- 
taining much open land and in restrain- 
‘ing improvident developments. Mr. 
Brooks undertakes to account for the 
character of Liacoin by tracing the 
rinciple of public control of private 
douse back to the earliest colonial 
S. finding many humorous diver- 
long the route. But public control 
fallibly wi 

















control. What hap- 


pened or, more precisely, what did not 
happen in Lincoln, and why, is never 
truly explained. 





Lonpon by Aubrey Menen and the edi- 
tors of Time-Life Books. Photographs 
by Brian Seed. Time-Life, $8.95. As an 
internationalist by both birth and expe- 
rience, Mr. Menen brings to his descrip- 
tion of London a piquant mixture of 
the affectionate and the unexpected. He 
writes, as he always does, with great 
charm. The illustrations are lavish and 
attractive. Their captions, presumably 
by the editors. are—well, captions. 





Born ON THE FourtH oF JuLy by Ron 
Kovic. McGraw-Hill, $7.95. Mr. Kovic 
was brought up on prayers. patriotism. 
and athletics—the absolute All-American 
Boy. He joined the Marine Corps at 
age seventeen and came home from 
Vietnam paralyzed from the chest 
down. His account of what happens to 
a wounded hero is appalling and dem- 
onstrates in humiliating detail that grat- 
itude is not among the virtues of Uncle 
Sam. 


Loom & SpinpDLe by Harriet H. Rob- 
inson. Press Pacifica, $7.95; $4.50 paper. 
In 1835, at the age of ten, Harriet Rob- 
inson went to work in a cotton mill in 
Lowell, Massachusetts. Sounds terrible, 
does it not? Yet this memoir, which she 
published fifty years later, is full of hu- 
mor and the high spirit of accom- 
plishment. She became one of those lit- 
erary mill girls admired by Dickens, 
and she is eloquent on the freedom and 
broadening of interest that cash wages 
brought to young women who would 
otherwise have stagnated on backwoods 
farms. She also had a shrewd under- 
standing of the value of mill help in the 
early days and the reasons for the de- 
cline in their status and living condi- 
tions that developed as the century 
wore on. The book is well worth this 
reprinting. 


ROGERSON AT Bay by Ralph MclInerny. 
Harper & Row, $8.95, Rogerson is a 
middle-aged professor who suffers from 
prostate trouble and an uncontrollable 
itch to throw monkey wrenches into 
other people’s works. The reader can 
hardly feel much sympathy when he 
drops one into his own. None of this 
business is as amusing as the author 
seems to intend. 


CASTLE BAREBANE by Joan Aiken. Vi- 
king, $7.95. With that title, it has to. be 


and Stones by Thomas Transtromer. 


Gothic melodrama and it is. The her- 

oine, however, is a bit unusual for the- 
genre. Valhalla (sic) is a ferocioust 
emancipated Victorian female whose 
self-assurance slides: into. self-righ 
eousness. With urban tastes and no lik- 
ing for children. she finds herself 
stranded at the back of beyond with 
two of the little beasts. The tale clumps — 
slowly toward the required. blood and 
thunder, but its Scottish weather alone’: 
is enough to raise a chill on a summer. 
afternoon. 





























Fp Do It ALL Over Acain by ‘Igor 
Cassini and Jeanne Moli. Putnam’s, 
$8.95. Since Mr. Cassini is the former 
gossip columnist Cholly Knickerbocker, 
he carpets his “life and times” with 
dropped names. 



























ARTHUR RACKHAM by. Fred Gettings. 
Macmillan, $20.00. This perfectly sen- ` 
sible account of Rackham’s work as’ an 
illustrator resembles previous books on 
the artist in that it contains almost 
nothing about the private man and a 
great deal about advances in printing 
technique. It appears that Rackham’s 
only history lies in his fantastic, dis- 
tinctive drawings, although Mr. Gettings ` 
does have firm and interesting ideas 
about the artistic influences behind 
those drawings. The book is generously 
illustrated with Rackham’s pictures, be- 
guiling as ever, Appendices, index, 









































Brack Sun by Geoffrey Wolff. Random © 
House, $12.95. An excerpt from this book | 
about Harry Crosby appeared i in the July 
Atlantic. 












~Phoebe-Lou Adams” 







Lire & Lans ContRBUTORS 






Russell Slocura is a free-lance. writer 
living in Reading, Pennsylvania. 








Terence O’Donnell is an editor with the 
Oregon Historical Society. 






Michèle Corie’s book, The Roots and 
Routes of Art in the 20th-Century, was 
published last fall. 


















Poets 1N Tuis Issue 
Ted Hughes’s (page 75) latest book. of 
poems is Seasen Songs (1974), written 
for his children, with pictures: by 
Leonard Baskin. 











May Swenson’s (page 84} most recent 
volume is a translation of Windows 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 





BOOKS 


SERVICES 









BOOK PRINTING—High. quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copiec up. Write 
for free catalog and prices: Adamis Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 


POETRY WANTED—Possible inclusion in coopera- 
tive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALOMAR 
PUBLISHING CONPANY, Box 4444A, Whittier, CA 
90607 























































BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET, Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y- 11001. 








“WRITERS: “UNSALABLE''- MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
(Sto New York City 10022. 





EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
ionaily. Marye Myers, P.O. ‘Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca, 91105. 





POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
LYF-At. P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 





‘BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries in- 
‘vited. AUTHORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
pon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 35 
Cricket Terrace, Ardmore, PA 19003 





GUARANTEED SALES FOR YOUR POEMS. Free 
Details. Publications, Box 83-A, Murfreesboro, 
N. C. 27855 





“BOOK PRINTING Poetry Special, 60 copies. 24 
pages, $49. Free Sample, Triton Press, 13850 Big 
Basin Way, Boulder Creek, Ca. 95006 


BOOKS 
BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS-—all subjects. Cata- 


logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44-A, 
Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 











FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
-selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
‘ory, fiction, social sciences; literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





25%: DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books.. Add -40¢ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, 8-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 





“PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors in: a complete, reliable publishing program: 
“publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. 
‘All subjects invited. Send. for fact-filled booklet 
and free manuscript report. Carlton Press,- Dept. 
YKE -84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





: “All categories used books. List 50¢. Jaynes, 219 
“Lemaster, Memphis, TN. 38104 


PUBLISHER S DVERSTOCKS, 


subjects. 





ve on al 
tion, etc.. 
show 





SEGRE up to 70% disco: Catalog 13¢. Taylor 
_ Publishing, 3731-A Milton, Shreveport, ta. 71109. 





PARTY COOKBOOK: The Hors d' Oeuvre Tray: 
From a simpie family get-together to an elegant 
party, this great rew book of 275 fun recipes will 
be your guide. Send $5.50 per copy to Wimmer 
Bros., P. 0. Bex 540, Memphis, Tn. 38101. 


PERIODICALS 








There is nc easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for 
free-lance writers. Each issue contains articles by 
leading authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute 
lists telling where to sell manuscripts, $10 a year. 
For trial 5-month subscription. mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, & Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 





CROSSING CULTURAL BOUNDARIES? The Bridge, 
cross-cultural affairs journal, helps you cope. Also 
contains foreign data summaries, related litera- 
ture lists/mail-order service, overseas adaptation 
resource inventory, book raviews. Quarterly, 
$10/yr. Center for Research & Education, 2010 E. 
17 Ave., Danver CO 80202. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDW'DE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler: Eight countries—$3.98. Ideai 
school resource. FREE BROCHURE. MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, Dana Point, California 
92629 











OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Catalogs $1.00, Rebatable with Order. 
Stamps GK. Coleman Book Locators, 257-A E. 
Market Street, Long Beach, Calif. 90805 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Aiso free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A. Washington, D.C. 20031. 





BICENTENNIAL & YESTERDAYS BOOKS located 
for you by USA and UK experts. Write Out-of-State 
Book Service, Box 3253X, San Clemente, CA 
92672 








Rare bdcokfinder: Vantreuren, 1956 Post, 
#108AT, San Francisco, Calif. 94115. Send 
wants. 

BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGJE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and speciai designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKFLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ghio 45387. 


SERVICES 











Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Con- 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to Jane 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road. Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 





Send One Page Sampie. Confidential Handwriting 
Analysis, $5. LA. Cardinale, CGA, 3409 Green. 
garden, Erie, Pæ 16508 














Writing Services. Show us the bid of similar ser- X 
vices and we will show you how to save money... 
We're in Washington, D.C. with 445 libraries! 
That's why we charge less, we're where the infor 
mation is. We also offer a catalog of prewritten 
research. Send $1.00 for prewritten research cata. 
log. Writers Unlimited, Box #4391, Washington, | 
D. C. 20012 (202) 723-1715 ‘ 








RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING—academic, protes.: 
sional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. Nas 
tionwide library. facilities. We deliver what others. 
promise—that’s why we're #1! Come to us for). 
topnotch quality~we refuse to peddle junk. No: 
one, anywhere, can match our record of success. 
RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, Daytoni; 
Washington 99328. ; 


SERVICES 








PRACTICE LIMITED TO IN-PERSON 
CONSULTING 


F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 










Master Stone Mason, stone, wood carver. N 
project too demanding! James R. Jones 9. Mont 
gue St. Cambridge, Mass. 02139 617-492-3383 





Information on Will Forms. Read before you buy, 
Research Guide, Box 343775, Dallas, Texas 75234". 





Design Service: Bookjackets. Illustrations. Trade. 
marks Stationary AMPERSAND DESIGN 516-678" 
2046 j 





CAREER EVALUATION AND DECISION PRO: 
GRAMS. Services are limited to in-person appraisal: 
and job campaign sessions. Intensive, proven: 
methods developed in major corporations and- 
agencies. Principals are former human resources 
executives in Fortune 100 companies. AJB ASSO. 
CIATES, Box 295, Westport Point, Mass. 02791 
(617) 675-7112, 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print. LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway/ Hollywood Recordings, George: = 
town, Connecticut 06829. ; 
CASSETTES. CARTRIDGES. Discount Catalog. 
$1.00. Tapes, Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028. 























8-Track Stereo Tapes $2.98 each. Free Catalo 
TRIANGLE ELECTRONICS, 56A Central Bivd., Mer - 
rick, N.Y. 11566 $ 





SPOKEN-WORD CASSETTES. Politics, philosophy, 
investing, economics, ‘self-improvement, psych 
ogy, romantic love, and more—all on easy-learning 
tapes. Send 25¢ (coin or stamps) for 350:selec- 
tion catalog, and $1 discount certificate. AUDI 
FORUM, Dept. 901 N. Washington St., Alexandria, 
VA 22314. a 













STAMPS 


GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Còl- 
lecting can be fun. Samples and approvals 
MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM Aurora, Colorado 800 

















EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





its! Build dulcimers. guitars, balalaikas, harps, 

andolins, banjos. From $2.35. Finished dulci 

from $23.95. Freee Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
nue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





AAD N.HARPSICHORDS. Authentic. 17th, 18th 
Reproductions, ethers. Catalog. Deal- 
ip: Gregoire. Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 














UPERB COFFEES -oasted constantly in our shop. 
S; over .100 spices, herbs, unusual foods. 
pred the day we receive your order. Free cata- 

HOMECRAFTS, 111 Stratford Road, Win- 
Salem, N.C, 27104 


| OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, 
| travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 





ECOLOGY 





COLOGY MINDEC 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
ty catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


ART 


ortraits from photographs $100.00 Personal 
gos or Symbols $100.00 AMPERSAND DESIGN 
16-678-2046 


DN ART! Three Talented Artists Offer: Mur- 

$: Portrait," “Parancia,” “Female Abstract” 
each. 3/525.00 Renzi, Box C-4682, Long 
California. 90804, Prompt. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


udy and fun in Mexico. Instituto Cultural. Te- 

tition. Inc, Diversified undergraduate and 

fe curricLlum—credits guaranteed transfer- 

. For. catalogue and schedule, write 1.C.T. Inc., 
30639, Seattle, Washington 98103. 





-ORIDA KEYS. COED HIGHSCHOOL AS FAMILY 

AND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY CAMP, Start Anytime. 
Teachers, thirty kids. Strong foundation, enor- 
us enrichment, free brochure details both 
Hool (Grades Seven-Twelve) and Camp (Ages 

ine-Seventeen). ABBOTT SCHOOL. Living and 
arning Center. P.G. Box 285 A, Key Largo, Fla. 
+} 245-4610. 





RROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
¢° College prep, small classes, stimulating 
chers, Twenty sports; outdoor program: Strong 
se of community. Admissions without. regard 
2, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, 
missions, Garrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 





igh: School quarter at sea while attending your 

choo! or ours’ Sail Key Largo—Venezuela. Scuba, 

elestial Navigation, Tutoring, all regular school 
jects. Fully. accredited. Abbott School, Living, 
rning Cencer, Key Largo, FI. 33037 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





FEACHER IMFORMATION EXCHANGE-—the most 
mprehensive pudlication of its kind—publishes 
nthiy 60+ pages of school/university va- 

prepaid, $7 if billed. TIE, Box 306- AM, 
g 4 


MANAGEMENT CAREER OPPORTUNITY. If you en- 
joy the challenge and reward that management of- 
fers, investigate this opportunity. Because of the 
growth and success of our nationwide company, 
those who prove themselves can advance rapidly 
into management. Our managers enjoy unlimited 
income potential, challenging assignments and 
outstanding benefits. If you are now managing, or 
know you can be trained to manage people, write 
Investors Diversified Services, Unit 6076-1 IDS 
Tower, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 








OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, Internationa! Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





free 


sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-000+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YW, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Complete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YW, indianapolis, Indiana 46229 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 





YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $3.25. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 747, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. i 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-S, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing. en- 
velopes. Exciting Offer 10¢. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636 
Peterson, Chicago 60659 





BROADCAST STATION: Start your own! Free book- 
fet, “Radiol”. Box 5516-Si, Walnut Creek, Ca. 
94596 





Make Money Writing Simple Reports. Information 
Free. Rosenberg, 21700 Roscoe, Suite 2068, Ca- 
noga Park, Ca. 91306 





Make 2 to 3 times your cost on. hundreds of gift 
items, novelties. $2.00 brings giant catalog. Jim 
McCrae, 8120 Buttonwood Way, Citrus- Heights, .. 
CA. 95610 : 





ROADWAY TO SUCCESS. New book hot off the 
press. Invaluable for mailorder businesses. Get 
Smart, Box 34071M, Dallas, Texas 75234 





Authentic Apache Arrowheads, -coliect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Councel 3239 Apache. Junction, Arizona ` 
85220 





HOW TO BUILD A LIFETIME INCOME by writing 
information. Anyone can! Details free. Literary 
Guild. Box 2951AB Culver City California 90230. 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS .. ... from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest: 
ment! “Canadian Land Opportunities’ includes. ` 
complete information! Send $2.00.. Canadian: Im 
ternational, Box 19107-YW;. Washington, D.C. 
20036 











CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre : Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Burzau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, Supe- 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 

neighborhoods.’ Shaker Heights Housing: Office, 
3380 Lee Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120: on : 
751-2155. ; 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . ... from $7:50 Acre 

Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment i 
portunities! ‘Government Land Buyer's Guide” 
plus current nationwide listings—$2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-¥YW; Washington, DC 20036 


OREGON COSTAL FRONTAGE w/Cottage—Beau- 
tifully Panoramic 20279 $, Danny Crt. Oregon 
City, Oregon $7045 (503) 656-7389 


Beautiful. property for sale, Mijas, Spain. Contact 
Sydney Bartholomew, Apartado 59, Fuengirola, 
Malaga, Spair 


JAMAICA, W., Split-level, ferro-concrete house: 
Residential area. For additional ‘information. write: 
ANDERSON, 9, Metlowood—Willowdale M2L 2E4— 
Ontario. Canada 





HOUSE IN LIMERICK, MAINE—New, wooded area, 
paved road 30 minutes west of Portland. Ideal for 
writer or composer conscious of effects of beau- 
tifu! peacefcl surroundings on creativity and re 
laxation. Full modern comfort. $55,000. Write 
owner E. Courts, Plainville, Ma. 02762 or phone 
617-695-9608 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 


VACATIONS 














OVER 40? WANT SOMETHING DIFFERENT? COME 
HELP US TEACH MEXICANS: ENGLISH. Write: 
Richard Merrill, IMLE, Hidalgo 206, LEON, GUANA- 
JUATO, MEXICO. : 


VACATION RENTALS 








Blue Ridge Mountains: Modern-cottage, -tranqui 
sècluded, DESJARDINS; Elkton, Va: 22 













VACATION RENTALS 








Beautiful Santa Anita Golf Club, Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico. Two bedroom fairway condominium, pool, ten- 
nis, perfect weather. Dr. Albert Kiemka 668 Clar- 
idge Lane, Aurora, Ohio 44202 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





“EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
with 1976- supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces offering ‘accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 


TRAVEL 


COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious diving in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY. to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and. wines. 
Only adults.up-to 4 at a.time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly: B9140. Pont Sur Yonne; France 



























DIES SCHOONER CRUISE. *Marti- 
nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under:-white 
sail. 6 informal days of beachcombing in a: trop- 
i. paradise with. congenial -shipmates. A. great 





MAPS TO ANYWHERE! Beautiful city and country 
maps...Free. brochures. Travel Casters of the 
World, P.O. Box 1673, ‘Hollywood, California 
90028 


| York 11229 


see hew- smart your dog can be. Self administered 
and scored. Special booklet, certificate enclosed. 
$5.00. Dept. B, Dog, Inc., Box 14808, Baton 
Rouge. La., 70808. 


smart is your dog? Fun test expertly developed to 





MISCELLANY 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50g. Vernon, 


Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 













PERIODICALS 


BACKPACKER Magazine has articles. on) equi 
ment, trips to still unspoiled wilderness. area: 
backcountry cookery, techniques of the top natur 
photographers. Special offer $6 (four bimonthly is 
sues). Money back guarantee. BACKPACKER; 6 
Adams St., Room 113A, Bedford Hills, NA 
10507. 














“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 
Whittemore. Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00.  inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc.. 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff dic their therapy at Janov's Primal 
institute. $2000. for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 





HANG A POET. ‘Il handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. Sead 25¢ for illustrated “brochure. 
Levitt. 2364 Batchelder Street, Brodklyn, New 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! tdentity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE. Box 64, New York City 10019 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 


25¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend. Webster Groves, 
Mo. 63116 



































WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER ‘GUIDE—$2.50. Rates, 
hedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters. 
TravLtips,, 40-21AB Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361 





UNTRY: Nov.” 22-Dec. 3, $545; 
oat Usumacinta; explore ruins, 
95. Wilderness World,. 1342 Jewell, 
Pacific Grove, CA 93950; 


5 Day Euro, ea Plan Caribbean Cruise $299 Sher- 
< rod; Milford, . 





VISIT SRI LANKA (CEYLON), ‘the next best thing 
to the Garden of Eden. Independent travel: chauf- 
feured ‘private car-sightseeing. Seventeen-day all 
inclusive from New York, $1595. Write Sri Lanka 
Travel, 552 Lincoln, Winnetka, Il. 60093. 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


‘GAF. COLOR SLIDES All countries. Catalog 25¢. 
Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
65423 








SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features 
and. shorts, ‘sound -and-.silent, “color and 
< black/white film classics. Bogart, Popeye, Barry- 
more, Garbo, Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our 
Gang, etc. etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box 
1576: AT, South Bend: Indiana 46634 





‘UNCOMMON COLOR SLIDES: EUROPE, ORIENT, 
AFRICA, BY WORLD TRAVELER. CATALOG & 
“SAMPLE $1.00. TRAVEL PHOTOS, P. O. Box 
49620,.LOS ANGELES. CA 90049 





“FREE CATALOG: Super 8 sound and silent movie 
classics. CINEVISION, Box 366-A, Larchmont, N.Y. 
10538" 3e" 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—worla's best; 
holds 200. cards—$9.95 postpaid. Se ‘sfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bidg., Boston 
“02115 








FOR DOG LOVERS. Dog. Intelligence Test. How 


PAA a 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter 


national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 


Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000' Berlin 


11, Germany 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, the national dating service 
for the intelligentsia of all ages. Write Box AE, 
Swarthmore, Pe. 19081 





INSTANT MEMORY .. . New way to remember. 
No memorization Release “photographic” 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Free information. ‘Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Falisades, 
Calit. 90272 





Single: lady desires Christian husband age 30-40. 
Barbara, 4804 Northwest 18, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73127 





SNORING NOW CURABLE. World's first and only 
Patented, guaranteed cure, Write Krosstronics, 
4001 Blacklidge # 40 Tucson, AZ 85712 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-K Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906. 





ADULT DATING! Sophisticated, nationwide! Free 
details: Box 3-DA, Rantan NJ 08869 





Physical Resources wanted by Phenomenon. Mi- 
chael Cushman, 88 Apoleton, Boston, 02116 





The World's finest hat sandwiches are in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. at a place called THE UNDERDOG. 
Go there and/or write for their booklet “Notes 
from THE UNDERDOG:’. Great Restaurant, ‘Great 
Literature! #6 Bow St. Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





LATE LISTINGS 
LITERARY INTERESTS `⁄ 
fg 








POETRY WANTED for sooperati 
clude stamped envelope. Conter 
Press, Box 26462, San Fraris 
94126.. : , 












LISTEN YOUR WAY TO FLUENCY IN SPANISH. 
L. P. 33% love songs (our choice sent). 
Only $3.75 per record. With Spanish text 
supplied, translations, grammar, idioms, 
explained $5.95. Money back guarantee. 


AYUDAMOS, 
P.O. Box 4211, Glendale, Ca. 91202 




















































CLASSIFIED RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word min 
Per word 6 times in one contract year... Oe 
Per word 12 times in one contract year...) 806. 
Classified Display: 1 time—$90 per col. inch © 
6 times--$80 per col. inch 
12 times—$70 per col. inch’ 
Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month: prior to issue. Payment for initial j 
mist accompany copy. Adjustments q 
> willbe made if necessary. Th 
right to refuse advertisement: 
be ‘of questionable taste or intent. 


For two or more insertions, payment must bi 
ceived by the Ist of month prior to date of ea 
issue, 

Post Office Box Number count as two words, 
code counts as one word. We do not acce 
lantic box numbers at this time. If possi 
please send sample or include brochure abo 
product/service being advertised, This step w 
erisure insertion without delay. 


Please write for additional informations 


Michael P. Tracy 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY | 
Classified Department 

< ,8.Arlington Street 

-© Boston, Mass. 02116 



















| The American 
Revolition i 






The story of George 
Rogers Clark's role in 
the American 





































































otine 





longer 2 mg. ‘tar’ 2 mg. nicotine. 
Now also gives you real smoking satis- 
action. Mild and pleasant flavor It comes in 
both filter and mentho. = 
-Now draws free and easy for a cigarette 








Only Now has the specially designed 














ter which makes all this possible. : sa 
_ Compare ‘tar’ numbers. You'll see that ' 
2 mg. is the lowest of all king-size cigarettes mg. 
- For lowest ‘tar’ plus pleasing flavor and E nicotin 
asy draw, we invite you to smoke Now. 






4 


(King-size or longer. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






FER 3. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO 













Ss 
ENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 2 mg. rudely 














DEWAR’S. PROFILES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label” ) 











~ BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 


+ © SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., N Y., N. Y. 


y N 

MICHAEL 
i NE N 

SANDLOFER 
HOME: Nyack, New York 
AGE: 28 
PROFESSION: Commercial deep-sea diver and 
lecturer in underwater life cycles 
HOBBIES: Marine specimen collecting, 
skydiving. 
MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “The Frail Ocean” 
by Wesley Marx 
LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Established 
“Northwind,” a nautical sea museum in Nyack, 
New York. 
QUOTE: “As the final earthly frontier, the sea 
is the ultimate source of food and minerals. Man 
must learn to harness its power in a positive 
way, and be able to replace whatever is removed 
from it.” 
PROFILE: Inquisitive. Devoted to expanding 
man’s knowledge of the ecological potentials of 
the world beneath the sea. 


SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Labels’ 











y s : * 

One to grow with. 

“We'll buy a cheaper piano. Then if she stays with it we can always buy a Steinway.” 

It sounds logical. And yet.. 

If you take her ambition seriously enough to buy the Steinway.” will she take it more 
seriously herself? 

If you buy the cheaper piano will she hear and feel what a piano is truly capable of? Will 
she develop the musical values necessary to move ahead? 

Is the cheaper piano really more affordable? Your Steinway dealer or an astute banker can 
surprise you on that score. 

Buy the Steinway and you have selected the finest instrument of its kind...the one found 
in conservatories and practice rooms everywhere ...a piano she can start with, grow with, and stay with 
even after her debut...and, a piano that will suffer less depreciation than the cheaper piano, should she 

ee interest and you decide to sell. 

‘The least expensive piano isn’t always the least expensive piano. 


For information about Steinways write to one: John H. Steinway, Steinway Hall, 
109 W. 57th St., New York 10019. 


Steinway & Sons 








At Bethlehem Steel, we work 
hard —every day—to control 
pollution. But the cost is high. 
We've already spent approxi- 
mately $400 million to clean up 

a major portion of the pollutants 
from the air and water we use, We 
consider this money well spent. 


$600 million more 


In an effort to meet existing 
pollution control laws and regu- 
lations, we have many more 
projects under way or anticipated 
in the near future. These projects 
are expected to cost us some 
$600 million over the next 

five years. 


Where does that leave us? 


Depending upon how far regu- 
latory agencies go in stringent 
interpretation of the present laws 
and regulations, we may be 
faced with spending hundreds 
of millions more to try to 


fs 


-ome peopl 
must reach“zero’ pollution. 
But at what cost? And 





how fast? 


remove the last traces of pollu- 
tion. We de not think that this 
would be money well spent. 


Attempting to remove the last 
increment of pollution involves 
new and uncertain technology. 
The attempt will consume a con- 
siderable amount of scarce 
energy and natural resources. 
And, in many cases, it will 
merely transfer pollution prob- 
lems to the power companies 

or chemical manufacturers. 


Is it time for a 

rearrangement of priorities? 
We are faced as a nation with 
troublesome alternatives. Do we 







cay we 























continue our headlong rush to 
implement some of the air and 
water clean-up standards that 
have yet to be proved necessary — 
or even sound — or shall we give 
equal consideration to jobs, our 
energy requirements, capital 
needs, and other demands for 
social priorities? 


We believe the national interest 
now requires that we face up to 
the dual necessity of preserving 
our environment while at the 
same time assuring our economic. 
progress. : 


Our booklet, “Steelmaking and 

the Environment? tells more 

about the problems of pollution- 
and what we're doing to help | 
solve them. For a free copy, | 
write: Public Affairs Dept., Room 
476-A,Bethlehem Steel Corp, | 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. | 
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ohn Connally’s was The Speech That Bombed 
at Kansas City in August, a mellifiuously un- 
inspiring exercise that obliterated whatever 
chance he had to become President Ford’s running 
mate. But if Silver John failed to turn on the Re- 
publican delegates, he was nevertheless correct 
when he said that the country is not going to heal 
its many afflictions and get on with the unfinished 
business of society until a majority of the elector- 
ate feels compelled to vote for “sacrifice.” for lead- 
ers and programs that may militate against the 
voter's short-term interests for the longer-term in- 
terest of all. 

If I heard correctly, in the babble of Kemper 
Arena, even the relentlessly conservative Mr. Con- 
nally was saying that the present disposition of re- 
sources, opportunities, and responsibilities simply 
won’t do, for America or for the rest of the world. 
Something, somebody has to give. (For further re- 
flections on this matter, see Robert Heilbroner’s es- 
say on page 37.) Only great leadership or a wide- 
spread threat of crisis or, more likely, a mingling 
of both can induce a person to “give” if it seems 
to mean gambling with his own and his family’s 
future. Sometimes it happens. 


* * * 


A case swims back in memory from childhood. 
It is Election Day in 1932 in a small city in up- 
state New York. This fellow ran one of the most 
successful small businesses in town, enjoying the 
patronage of numerous luminaries, such as the city 
judge and the county D.A., much of the country 
club set, and a good sprinkling of earthier folk 
who paid their bills. This fellow, a handsome, life- 
loving family man of forty, and the others who 
made their livings off his establishment—the two 
bartenders, the chef, the man who presided over 
the horse-wire, and the bouncer—blithely walked 
into their polling places on that November day 
and voted for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In so doing, they voted themselves out of their 
jobs, for the election of FDR and the accom- 
panying repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment soon 
closed the doors of the finest speakeasy between 
Manhattan and Buffalo, New York. With Repeal, 
life was a different ball game. Many difficult years 


and much travail followed, but the man and his 
wife kept their family together, got the kids 
through school, and he was proud ever after that 
he had put in his vote for Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. 

Of course neither candidate in 1976 is asking 
Americans to vote themselves out of jobs—save for 
the several score opposition members of the Con- 
gress whom President Ford would like us to fire 
and the presumably thousands of civil servants 
who would be sacked if Jimmy Carter really means 
what he says about depopulating the Washington 
bureaucracy. But we can be sure that between now 
and Election Day they will be beseeching us 
to “sacrifice” and we will be trying to puzzle out what 
they mean and which man can better be trusted to 
wring it out of us. a 

Ford and Dole—an unbalanced ticket if there ever 
was one. The numbers are emphatically against it; 
after all, only 20 percent of the electorate is Republi- 
can by affiliation. The President, however, carries the 
considerable advantage of incumbency and the addi- 
tional advantage of being a man who doesn’t scare 
anybody. The latter may seem a negative quality, but 
it takes on value in the face of all the uncertainty 
(you keep hearing the word “uneasiness”) about: 
Jimmy Carter. That uneasiness was not particularly. 
relieved by Carter’s performance in taking com- 
mand of the Democratic party in New York City 
(see Michael Janeway’s Report on page 6). But 
from the coolly sure way he plucked the nomi- 
nation out of the hands of all those better-known, 
pretenders, he can be seen as a man who certainly. 
realizes that Miz Lillian, Amy, and talk of love 
and compassion are not by any means enough to 
capture the White House. z 

One of the two is destined to run the country. 
Still, Gerald Ford needs to demonstrate far more 
command of the presidency and of the people's 
fancy than he has demonstrated in two years in of- 
fice, and Jimmy Carter needs to reveal morte- of 
himself and his program for America, if either of 
them is to persuade a fellow to close down his sa- 
loon for him. l 











Nothing is a more welcome gift 
than the right bottle of wine. 

On the other hand,anything may 
be a more welcome gift than the 
wrong one! 

But how does one pick a wine that 
will get an“Ahh’ instead of a“Bah”? 

French wine is the best. But even 
French wine can be a jungle. 

There are thousands of chateaus, 
hundreds of shippers, a 
dozen different vintage 
years — perhaps a million 
different bottles from 
which to choose...what? 

We'd like to suggest 
Grande Marque. 
Grande Marque is a fine vintage French wine, consistent from | 
ear to year. It comes from Bordeaux, that small part of France that § 
produces more great wines than the rest of the world combined. 
A large gold seal (literally a grande marque)on the <> 
bottle makes it easy to spot. And the name is easy to |. 
ay —just pronounce it “Grand Mark: 

There’s a red and a white and the price is right. 
Grande Marque is a wine youll be glad you gave. 
Even after they open it. 

TIP: The bouquet and taste of a great red wine like 
Grande Marque improves when cork is removed a half 
hour or so before serving and wine is allowed to “breathe?” | 




























































eae Al the French you need to know.’ Grande Marque is a product of France, 
ee imported by Munson Shaw, New York. 











CAMPAIGNING 


` Democratic Convention Notes 





At Madison Square Garden in July, 
the sheer symmetry of the Carter nomi- 
nating festival made people happy for 
the same reason it bored television au- 
diences: the wounds of the 1968 Demo- 
cratic convention, which led in turn to 
the wounds of the 1972 Democratic 
© convention, were finally healing, and 
there was nothing to fight about this 
year. And yet, that symmetry made 
people wonder too. One heard it all 
week long. undefined expressions of 
unease. questions that no one but 
Jimmy Carter could answer, and which 
he would not. (What. specifically. do 
you mean by... ? What, specifically, 
are you going to do about... ?) And 
there were questions that Carter could 

not have answered if he had wanted to. 


-Martin 


REPORTS 


COMMENT 





Two southern liberals. a breed prob- 
ably closer to the beat of the country 
right now than most folk, wondered 
about those questions. One was Hod- 
ding Carter IH. a leader of the fight to 
bring an integrated Mississippi Demo- 
cratic party baek into the national fold, 
and editor and publisher of the Green- 
ville, Mississippi, Delta-Democrat Times. 
“The fights over.” he said during con- 
vention week; “we've won.” He meant 
that those who have fought to bury the 
spirit of the Cenfederacy once and for 
all are no longer the underdogs in a 
mean, unending regional struggle. Not 
only are they on top, they have national 
work to do. 

And yet, something was bothering 
Hodding Carter. Earlier he had spoken 
of the strangeness of feeling part of the 
mainstream after all those years of 
bruising and losing party fights in Mis- 
sissippi. In particular, he remarked on a 
sense that “there’s some force out there 
in the country that Jimmy Carter’s got 























hold of—it’s not Wallaceism, but it’s not» 
unconnected to it. The question is 
whether he can control it, or whether | 
it’s going to ride him. One way or an- 
other this is going to be a different” 
country eight years from now. much 
more different than people think.” (One 
sign of the times was a brief and 
friendly exchange between Hodding 
Carter and a young Mississippi delegate 
with a familiar name—Ross Barnett... 
Jr—on the convention floor. Barnett. 
had just spoken by phone with his fa- 
ther. perhaps Mississippi’s most hard 
line segregationist. governor in recent’. 
years. Young Barnett wanted young 
Carter to know how good and proud“ 
his father was feeling. In general. The. 
South was displaying a new kind of 
solidarity, and it had to do with the. 
burial of the race issue after lifetimes of 
manipulation of it.) K 
Bill Moyers, once of LBJ’s staff, now- 
of CBS News, put it another way in a. 
conversation right after Carter ad- | 
dressed the convention and party chair- 
man Robert Strauss had summoned 
Carter’s rivals and assorted Democratic’ 
dignitaries to the podium. Among those. 
Strauss called to the podium were the 
governor of Alabama and Mrs. Martin 
Luther King. Jr. Moyers said, “As 1 
looked at George Wallace and Coretta: 
King. a cripple and a widow, both vics 
tims of the excesses of the sixties and _ 
early seventies, I thought that beyond 
the surface unity of the convention, 
which is the desire to win in November: | 
you can feel in this hall a shared sense. 
of the cost we've paid for those ex- 
cesses. There’s an Old Testament prayer 
that says it best—‘My heart is wounded | 
within me’—and there is a healing pro- 
cess at work here. I feel it especially, 
coming from the same part of the coun 
try as Wallace and Coretta King a 
Jimmy Carter, where. thos 













































It’s a pay called “Listening”. 
Which also describes how you 
experience it. It’s a radio play. 
“Starring Irene Worth, Maureen 
Anderman and James Ray, it will 
be Earplay’s first production of 
he 1976/77 season starting the 
eek of October 10 on National 
Public Radio. It’s a season which 
Iso includes an adaptation by 
Archibald MacLeish of his famous 
“JB”. (We think it works even 
better on radio.) You'll hear a 
new play by Terence Rattigan, 
too. 

Earplay, as the name implies, is 
theater you listen to. A theater in 
the mind where we supply the 
ound and you supply the pic- 
Well be supplying the 
s of 26 weekly 



































We'd like to use 
your living room to stage 
_ Edward Albee's new play. 


aed mare 
Al 





radio dramas, comedy produc- 
tions and acoustic documenta- 
ries. (And if you’ve never heard 
an acoustic documentary before, 
fasten your seatbelts for 
“Trucker”, recorded on the road 
with cross-country truckers.) 

Also included on our playbill is 
a major three-part BBC produc- 
tion of the Russian classic, 
“Crime and Punishment”, 
Henrik Ibsen’s “A Doll's 
House”, Bernard Shaw’s “Man 
and Superman”, and American 
playwright Anne Leaton’s “My 
Name is Bird McKai”. 

The better your stereo system, 
the more there is to enjoy. All 
Earplay programs are produced 
in stereo using the very latest in 


audio production techniques. In. 


addition to original music, we'll 
be employing elaborate sound 
effects which we call “sound 
scores”. 

Check local listings for your 
National Public Radio station’s 
Earplay schedule. Then set up 
your living room (or bedroom or 
kitchen or car) for a unique 
dramatic experience. 


anan 


A project of Minnesota Public Radio, 
Inc. in cooperation with the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison funded by the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting and the National 
Endowment for the Arts and broadcast on the 
network stations of National Public Radio. 
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‘City of the Dead, 
City of the 


Such was Walter 
Scott’s reaction to 
the new excavations 
at Pompeii in 1830. 
Even the sight of the 
huge, arresting mosaic of 
Alexander the Great provoked 
no more than the same phrase, 
‘which he muttered endlessly: 
o ‘City of the Dead, 
City of the Dead...” 








Plaster cast of a corpse 
found at Pompeii, 
now in the Museum, 































But the experience 
of Pompeii affects different tempera- 
ments in vastly different ways; and 
Scott was soon to die himself. 

For instance, Vesuvius was ‘bright and 
snowy in the peaceful distance’ when 
Charles Dickens saw it first on a cool 
spring day in 1845. He instructs the 
visitor to stand in the forum of Pompeii 
and admire the volcano through the 
columns of The Temple of Isis; seeing 
it as a thing of beauty, not just as a thing 
of “doom and destiny, biding its terrible 
time.’ 

A thousand years before Christ a fearful 
eruption had deposited ash and dust as 




















far away as Avellino and Benevento, 
seventy miles. away. By AD 79, the 
memory had vanished, and the shadow 
of Vesuvius fell on a busy, slightly 
raffish tewn of some twenty thousand 
souls, about as big as Andover, Massa- 
chusetts today. Along the beautiful Bay 
of Naples stretched a Costa Brava-like 
string of luxury villas which made the 


Beautiful 


ad...’ 









whole coast seem like a continuous to 
The eruption started around 
o’clock on 24 August with the appeara 
from the mountain of a cloud of unus 
shape and size—‘like a pine tree,’ s 
Pliny, observing from the other side 
the bay. Curiosity aroused, his uncle, 
admiral and scientist, set’ off by boat 
investigate: Pliny went back to his boc 
Nearer the mountain, though daytime 
was as though ‘the final endless nigh: 
which we had heard had come upon 
world. The admiral died in the : 
phurous fumes ‘looking more like a n 
asleep than dead’, Earthquakes shook 
ground ‘so that the chariots we ] 
ordered were so agitated backwards ; 
forwards that we could not keep th 
steady’. Buildings tottered and f 
Storms of ash and stones rained do 
Panic-stricken crowds attempted flight 
the lurid darkness. ‘The sea seemed 
roll back on itself so that the shore + 
considerably enlarged and several 
animals were left upon it. On the ot] 
side, a black and dreadful cloud, brol 
with rapid zigzag flashes, revealed behi 
it variously-shaped masses of flame’. . 
Then for sixteen hundred years 1 
shadow of Vesuvius fell on-a sile 
unpeopled city, its life arrested. like 
abruptly-frozen film. Today the sai 
dominating shadow falls on the great 
tourist attraction of the Western Wor 
The turn of fate which revealed the | 
cities of Pompeii and Herculanet 
began in 1710 when a peasant digging 
well, struck costly marbles from t 
theatre of Herculaneum. The discover: 
ushered in a Neo-classical revival whi 
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“an the two centuries that followed pro- 
duced a revolution in artistic taste; and 
affected furniture, decoration and art in 
the whole civilised world. 

Raleigh Trevelvyan’s narrative The 
Shadow of Vesuvius: Pompeii AD 79 
gives a striking personal impression of 

this ghostly city where, in Shelley’s 


C>: words, one hears “the autumnal leaves 


“like light footfalls of spirits passing 
through the streets’, He gives, too, an 
entertaining history of the slow strip- 
‘tease of time which gradually, tantali- 
- gingly, revealed one of the biggest store- 


houses of treasure the world has seen, 


the source of muck of our knowledge of 
daily life in the Roman world. 


A fine book. John Letts 


Four Complaints 
about 
The Folio Society 


It takes a little while to adjust to the 
unfamiliar. Several thousand book lovers 
in the United States have made that 
mental leap in recent years, and now 
-belong to a distinctly unusual organi- 
gation which is neither book club nor 
publisher, bur a little bit of both. 
For instance, it does not mass-produce 
huge editions by photo-offset. Nor does 
“ft lure you into buying on credit, use a 
computer system for mailing or billing, 
or despatch ‘selections’ which you have 
-forgotten to say you did not want. 
>. Most eccentric of all, it pays all your 
“mailing costs from London, England - 


The last eruption of Vesuvius in 1944. 


wherever you live: West Coast or East 
Coast; Plains, Georgia or Prudhoe Bay. 

Even the complaints it receives are 
unusual. Here are some samples. 

W.M.M. of North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, complains that ‘I have some 
fifteen thousand volumes crowding my 
shelves . . . But I love John Aubrey so 
much I cannot resist a new edition of 
Brief Lives. Every year you publish 
something I want, even though I am 
overloaded with books.’ That is why we 
balance our list so carefully from the 
by-ways as well as the highways of 
literature and history. 

W.K. of Northport, N.Y., complains: 
‘The advertisements are clever .. . they 
presume a great conspiracy is spreading 
untruths about The Folio Society.’ We 
deny any intention to deceive. We err - 
or try to err- in the direction of making 
advertisements as interesting to read as 
the newspapers and magazines they 
appear in. 

A.S. of Flossmoor, Illinois, complains: 
‘I like your service. I like the way you 
send me the wrong book sometimes 


modest prices... FREE postage! 


(and then write a nice letter of apology) = 
it adds a nice touch of un-computerised 
humanity.’ Avoiding computers doesn’t 
render us immune from making mistakes 
—but if we do, we correct them politely 
and speedily. 

A.V.H, of Minnesota complains: ‘Mail. 
delay is a growing problem here in the” 
US, but ncthing more you can do about: 
this—we have been fighting the battle 
for a century without success.’ Enough 
said. We do find, however, that inter 
national parcels often reach members 
more quickly than internal US. mail 
parcels. ; 

Members join The Folio Society in 
fact for a variety of reasons - because 
they like the civilised atmosphere, 
because they like good book dezi 
but mainly because they like the ooxs. 
They are interesting to read, “ aciive 
to look at, and modestly pried (the 
average price is still only a little over 
$11.00 post free, complete with slip- 
case). And you don’t have to cross the 
Atlantic to look at them. Today you can 
see all the 120 or so titles in the list at The 
Folio Gallery in midtown Manhattan, 
Gust off Park Avenue, at 113 East 55t 
Street) where you can browse among five 
times as many books as you see here, and 
purchase on the spot if you wish. _ 

To join, you need choose only four. 
And you get free, as a bonus, T} 
Shadow of Vesuvius, reviewed on th 
opposite page. You also get, ‘for 
nominal payment, a 36 page quarter! 
literary magazine with articles by writer 
such as Rosamond Lehmann and Pamela 
Hansford-Johnson. 

Best of all, since you choose your four 
titles in advance, you aren’t plagued 
with monthly computer communications 
and if you are not pleased with the books; 
a guaranteed right of return gives yo 
ample protection. Completing the coupon 
below commits you to nothing. So why 
not do it today ? 


=_—— A I “SE OO 

To: The Membership Secretary, Folio Books 
Lid, 113 East ssth Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. ; ; 
I am interested in joining The Folio} 
Society, and would like to see a copy of 
The Shadow of Vesuvius, together with a 
copy of the 1977 Prospectus. I will send my. 
order for a minimum four books promptly,: 
thus taking up membership, or else return: 
The Shadow of Vesuvius volume. AT 50X 


PLEASE PRINT | 





ADDRESS 
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went deepest. Carter is part of the heal- 
ing process at the same time as he’s ex- 
ploiting it, as any good politician in his 
position would. Maybe [Eric] Sevareid 
‘said it best when he called him a 
-‘wheeler-healer.’ ” 

Jimmy Carter asked the basic ques- 
tion himself, early on: he asked his 
party and his country to take him on 
faith. The answer so far was yes, but it 
was tentative, Carter’s refusal to give 
more answers about himself and his po- 
sitions is of a piece with his acceptance 
of that tentative yes. It comes down to 
time. What was at once attractive, and 
in various ways disconcerting, about the 
Carter love-in in New York was that we 
were witnessing, for the first time since 
1960. the politics of making a leap from 
what is past and known toward a future 
that defies categories and labels. What 
concerns people, even alarms them. 
about Jimmy Carter is precisely what 
he employed to defeat his rivals, and 
what he has going for him in the elec- 
ion this fall: he blends being elusive 
with being a man of consensus. Still 
“Jimmy Who?” in many ways. 





“Ask any piano tuner, he'll tell you. 
“Yamahas are designed so well they don't 
need hours of work to make ‘em sound right. 

“When you look inside a Yamaha you see why. 
They use only the finest materials, no matter what 
the cost, Like the pick of the finest Sitka spruce 
for the soundingboards. And aluminum alloy for 
the action rails. 

“For scale designs, you can't beat a Yamaha 
either. Thats why they sound mellow without 
being mushy, and bright without being harsh. 
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That can be frightening. But it’s 
closer to reality, closer to the truth, than 
the arguments of those who demand 
that Carter make himself a known 
quantity before he takes the power he 
has earned. His use of that power, not 
any position paper, promise, or flight of 
campaign eloquence. is what will make 
his quality known. If the Democratic 
party really wanted a known quantity. 
and no break in the game and roster of 
players that have been in town since 
1960, they could have taken Hubert 
Humphrey. 


“The best man”? 


There were two ways to interpret 
Carters method of selecting a running 
mate. The obvious and popular view 
was that his methodical, semipublic 
search was a model for future civics 
books. And that in any case. it was a 
welcome and necessary change from the 
chaos in Miami Beach four years ago 
that left George McGovern tied up with 
Thomas Eagleton. 

The second, more cynical view was 
that Carter was teaching an elaborate 
object lesson. Secure in his lock on the 
convention, so secure about election in 








“The result is a piano that keeps its tone and 
its tune longer. 

“If all pianos were built as well as Yamahas, a 
piano tuners work would be a lor easier" 

Want to know more about 
Yamahas? Write us teday. 


he 





Keyboard Divison, Depe. 70 
Box 6600, Buena Park. CA 90622 


When theres a better piano to be made Yamaha will make it 





November that he and his staff were al- 
ready worrying about overconfidence; 
and having gotten to the nomination 
with debts to no voters save blacks, he 
was unusually free to ignore traditional 
ticket-balancing concerns and take “the 
best man.” 

Or was he? He took a northerner of 
up-front liberal credentials (ticket-bal- 
ancing). He and his staff acknowledged 
concerns about the Catholic vote—what- 
ever that is in 1976—and then he picked 
a man most unlikely to win the hearts 
and minds of the angry whites of South 
Boston (proof of not worrying about 
tried and true ticket-balancing). 

Go back to Carter’s short list of six 
senators and one congressman (Peter 
Rodino, who dropped out). Whichever 
one of them Carter finally chose (and 
Carter said as much), he would be 
balancing the ticket with a man of 
Washington, of the Congress, and in 
fact of the Washington Establishment 
against which he had tilted all winter 
and spring. However. the selectee would 
be chosen not on Washington’s terms: 
indeed, the most likely of the finalists 
reported to Plains, Georgia, for inspec- 
tion. (It is a subtle point: Would any- 
one have said the appearance was that 
of making grandees jump through 
hoops if the town in question were 
Hyannisport or Hyde Park?) 

The object lesson, according to the 
cynical view, was that Washington, and 
in particular Congress, and beyond it 
the Establishment were being put on 
notice: of course Carter is coming to 
Washington. D.C., when he gets elected. 
Don’t fuss about that primary campaign 
rhetoric about the bureaucracy. or 
Washington power-brokers. Why, some 
of our best new friends live in Wash- 
ington. Including this fine fellow here 
who, according to vintage 1974 conven- 
tional wisdom, should have been head- 
ing for the top of the ticket with little 
old Jimmy Carter of Georgia, maybe, on 
the bottom . . 

It was an object lesson, goes the cyni- 
cal view, in making powerful and re- 
spected men hunger for something sev- 
eral of them had not previously wanted, 
from someone who just months before 
was a face in a crowd. And in their de- 
sire to get it, they were willing to go 
places and show and be shown in ways 
that made abundantly clear what defer- 
ence was now owed Jimmy Carter. In 
one of the joint press conferences of the 
vice-presidential semifinals. in New 
York. Senator Adlai Stevenson of Illi- 
nois fielded a question about being a : 
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dull campaigner gamely enough—it had 
been raised in all his campaigns and 
he’d won them all. he noted—but Carter 
took it one step further. Smile in place. 
he remarked that since he too was 
charged with a dull campaign style. and 
since “compatibility” was high on his 
_ list of requirements for a running mate. 
he regarded Stevenson’s alleged dullness 
aS an asset rather than a liability. A 
little light torture. with no telltale marks 
‚after the fact. 

_ Then came Walter Mondale, joining 
-Carter at a press conference announcing 
the final choice. speaking of the won- 
_derfulness of “every word” of Carter's 
autobiography. Why Not the Best? Col- 
-umnist Meg Greenfield calls the syn- 
drome “the grovel factor,” and relates it 
to previous instances of the seeking. 
dangling. and awarding of vice-presi- 
dential nominations. But there is an ar- 
gument that Carter was not just engag- 
ng in another round of a game 


ering a message about how he does 
business, directed to Congress. to Wash- 
gton, to the Establishment. 

CA few days after the convention. it 
s announced that the campaign of 
Mondale of Minnesota would be run 
ut of Atlanta, Georgia. 

MICHAEL JANEWAY 








In 1974, the infrared eye of an Earth 
Resources Technology Satellite (ERTS) 
Spotted an immense new island just sur- 
facing in the Bay of Bengal. It turned 
ut to be 40,000 square miles of Hima- 
ayan silt. Part of it had started down 
from the headwaters of the Brahma- 
utra River in Tibet, 1800 miles to the 
north. The rest had traveled 1500 miles 
or so down the Ganges from Nepal, a 
‘mountain kingdom not much bigger 
than the new island itself. This colossal 
formation of sediment could mean only 
a sudden and convulsive change in the 
life of these great twin rivers which join 
the Ganges Delta. The change is 
‘Man-made, and could alter the lives of 
about 100 million people—for the 
worse, as tens of millions have already 
learned. 

I first heard about the ERTS discov- 
ery from an. American in New Delhi 
named Joseph. Stein. an architect of dis- 
tinction and an indomitable mountain- 
_ watcher. At lunch with a fellow moun- 


» tain-watcher.. John Cool of the Ford 


Foundation. he was telling me that it is 
probably too late to save the Hima- 
layas. Another decade or two like the 
last. and they are likely to be as bald 
and barren as the moon. he said. The 
silt piling up im the Bay of Bengal has 
been slipping and sliding down de- 
nuded Himalayan slopes in steadily 
worsening floods, fanning out over river 
basins that cover about a quarter of In- 
dia and half of Bangladesh: and the 
floods are going to go on worsening 
steadily because a timeless natural cycle 
has been broken, largely under the im- 
peccable auspices of practically every 
nation and agency in the international 
aid business. 

Year after year for around 20 million 
years, the monsoon in Southeast Asia 
has lifted billions of tons of water from 
equatorial seas and dropped it here at 
the rooftop of the world (the Himalayas 
have forty of the tallest peaks on earth. 
Mt. Everest ameng them). This unimag- 
inable mass of water, a ton and a half 
of kinetic energy for every foot of these 
mountains. has ‘hen joined with season- 
ally melting snew to find its way over 
and under ground into rivers flowing 
back to sea, their force in spate kept 
within bounds by a heavy blanket of 
trees. Even within bounds, the yearly 
floods have always been a scourge. But 
the water is thundering down with ter- 
rifying force now, because the trees are 
pretty much done for. 

It was that talk in New Delhi that 
brought me to Nepal some months ago. 
Though not the only guilty party in the 
neighborhood—-the high Himalayas are 
honeycombed with other countries, such 
as Sikkim and Assam, that also have 
plenty to answer for—Nepal is the only 
one that hasn’t made a move without 
consulting somebody or other. A coun- 
try barely 500 miles long and a hun- 
dred-odd wide has threatened nearly 
half a million square miles of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain with cataclysmic up- 
heaval. And it has done so with a 
Standing army ef foreign advisers on 
the premises. 


Missionaries of progress 

The army’s first battalions moved in 
with the opening of Nepals hermeti- 
cally sealed frontiers in 1951, growing 
in size as the assamption grew in Wash- 
ington, London, New Delhi. Moscow, 
and Peking that this backward, in- 
accessible. penniless. and strategically 


enticing ttle monarchy wedged be- 
tween the two titans of Asia~China and 


palis, their population has doubled to 


India—was suffering from, or heading 


for. a “revolution of rising ex- 
pectations.” It seems plain now that 
most Nepalis had no idea how. poor 
they were until development -experts 
came. along to tell. them. with a multis 
tude of suggestions for getting richer. 
Encamped around the seat of govern- 
ment. these experts have been more or 
less directing operations for a quarter of 
a century, during which the Nepalis have 
cut down three quarters of their trees. 

Nobody knows how many foreign ad- 
visers have been drifting in and out to 
dispense advice. Katmandu, an ancient 
city of gorgeous temples and snow- 
capped vistas but not much in the way 
of government services, is hardly the 
place to keep careful track of such: 
things. Right now, however. Nepal 
probably has more foreign advisers. to“ 
the yard in its capital than any of the’ 
UN’s other Less or Least Developed 
Countries (LDCs, they're called). and- 
the Nepalis are still cutting down their 
trees. 

At last count when I was there. about 
700 missionaries of progress were rack-. 
eting around town in their Land Rovers 
and Toyota jeeps. representing some 
fifty donor-states and agencies, all 
urging assorted projects on a nation the 
size of Arkansas. Among the foreign 
benefactors are USAID, the Indian Co- 
operation Mission, the Chinese. Rus-.. 
sians: British. Canadians, Australians. 
New Zealanders. Pakistanis. and Swiss, 
the Japanese Overseas Cooperation Vol- 
unteers, the German Volunteer Service, 
the Ford Foundation. the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Dooley Foundation 
(using volunteer airline hostesses who: 
take six months off for good works), 
Anglia University, Cornell University, 
the World Bank. the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, the International Devel- 
opment Agency, the International Mon- 
etary Fund, the UN’s Save the Children. - 
Fund, UNICEF (also for children), 
UNDP (development). UNIDO (inter: 
national development). UNESCO (edu- 
cation and science), FAO (food and ag- a 
riculture), WFP (food). ITU (tele- a 
communications), ICAO (civil aviation), _ 
WHO (health). WMO (weather), OTC. 
(technical), UPU (postal), UNIC (infor- 
mational), and IMCO (maritime), this: 
last of the opinion that landlocked Ne- 
pal ought to own a cargo vessel moored 
across India. in Calcutta. ee 

Of course they have lots to do. In the : 
twenty-five years since the international _ 
aid community homed in on the N 












































‘42 million souis. whose chances of eat- 
‘ing enough to stay alive certainly aren’t 
what they used to be. Even twenty-five 
years ago the country was less roomy 
than it looked. A good deal of it is per- 
pendicular or covered with perpetual 
snow: and ancther sizable strip. known 
as the Tarai, was described in the Co- 
lumbia Encyclopedia as “a malarial jungle 
and swamp swarming with ferocious 
animals.” Nevertheless, the middle hill 
regions. where two out of three Nepalis 
live. were superbly forested then, and 
incomparably more habitable than they 
are now. 

` Trees are sc hard to come by these 
days that Katmandu has run out of 
firewood to cremate «ts dead: and vis- 
iting trekkers are paying Sherpa guides 
$120 a ton for wood to keep them 
warm on the way from Namechi Bazaar 
to Everest base camp (where, for $50 a 
day, including oxygen masks, they can 
also ward off .ch before a roaring 
blaze in the lounge fireplace of a Japa- 
nese-built hotel). For hillmen them- 
selves, finding another tree to chop 
down for cooking and heating. or for 
fodder to feed famished livestock, usu- 
ally takes a dav’s walk where it used to 
take an hour. CEDA., Tribhuvan Uni- 
versity’s Center for Economic Devel- 
opment and Administration, estimates 
“that the hunt for wood fully occupies a 
hill. family household for a good three 
~omenths of the vear 

Since trees are by all odds the most 
efficient as well as the most charming of 
mechanisms to absorb rainfall and bind 
‘the earth, their disappearance is calam- 
citous in Nepal There isn’t a corner of 
“the planet where more rain falls in a 
Shorter time. With the trees gone. the 
quantity of topsoil washed away during 
the monsoon season is “encrmous. un- 
lievable, appalling.” says the FAO’s 
country representative, J. Glistrop. All 
living things--plants. insects. animals. 
“humans—depend for survival on the mi- 
<erescopic life forms and earthworms 
found only ia the uppermost eight 
inches or so of topsoil. and 500 years go 
into the making of every inca. 

By now, judging from random sam- 
ples taken by Nepal’s director of hy- 
drology. Dr..G. L. Amadava. the Ne- 
palis must be losing about 2 trillion 
¿cubic inches of topscil a year. On large 
tracts of farmland it is less than an inch 
deep, and soil cover everywhere is get- 
ting so thin that the National Planning 
Commission is starting to speak of a 
“semi-desert ecology” in the hill re- 
ns. The loss of soil fertility, propor- 
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NEPAL 


tionately appalling. has meant a contin- 
uing drop in grain yields since 1964, 
Only eight of the fifty-five hill districts 
can still grow enough food for their 
own inhabitants. Two thirds of them 
have become official “food deficit 
areas” in just the last three years. 

< With more and more farms going 
barren while more babies keep getting 
born, hill farmers have been climbing 
higher and higher to hack out rough 
terraced bungs and plant a little maize. 
ooner or later they wind up hacking at 
the vertical face of a mountainside. 
whereupon both their bungs and the 
mountainside go crashing down in 
dreadful landslides; and there they are, 
marooned at the top. 

One might imagine that this is where 
Nepal's foreign-aid legions come in. but 
they don’t really. I have heard of a few 
intrepid foreign experts at work some- 
where up in the hills: a German who 
persists vainly in trying to grow wheat 
on steep hillsides in the corn belt; a 
_ Swiss who set up a fine model farm in 
Jiri which fell apart when he left. be- 
“cause getting the produce to market 
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meant four cays’ walk to the nearest 
toad; a couple of British livestock ex- 
perts who want to bring in more sheep, 
untroubled by somebody else’s day’s 
walk for fodder. (The FAO. too, favors “a 
controlled livestock increase” of 30 per- 
cent in these ferociously overgrazed hills. 
from 6.3 million head to 6.5 million.) 

On the other hand, not a single ex- 
pert is in there working on a pilot 
project :o control floods and erosion or 
to show a hill farmer what's in it for 
him if ke or anyone else should replant 
a tree. Until the spring of 1975, in fact, 
development experts had given the hill 
farmers penultimate place in their order 
of prionties. Reforestation is the only 
item on their list that was lower still. 

It’s only fair to say that working with 
Nepali hill farmers can be singularly 
discouraging. First of all. hardly any of 
them can be gotten at. or to. without 
walking for days or weeks. up and 
down murderously steep mountain trails 
and across seemingly bottomless chasms 
bridged by a single log or a swaying 
rope catwalk. Most fellows on an aid 
mission in the field generally prefer to 
go somewhere within hailing distance of 
the nearest STOL (Short Take-Off and 
Landing) airstrip. Then again, these 
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hillmen are implacably tradition-bound.: 
or “not change-oriented.” to use the ex- 
pression of an unusually disheartened 
visiting sociologist. This particular soci- 
ologist was distressed not only because 
the Hindus he kept running into in the 
hills insisted that erosion happens “be- 
cause the white snake goes away.” but 
because they also refuse to handle night 
soil for fertilizer. or slaughter useless 
cattle. or even improve cattle breeds by 
artificial insemination. which. they said, 
“denies sexual pleasure to the mother 
cow.” An exceptionally exacting Brah- 
min village leader told him: “Young 
man, whatever you say is right, but our 
culture teaches us not to be too greedy. 
Nonviolence is the greatest. virtue. 
Green manuring involves a very cruel, 
act of ploughing under the sannhemp 
leaf and stalk before they are ripe. This- 
act involves violence . . .” e 
For such reasons. and for political 
ones if anything more compelling, all of 
Nepal above the Tarai lowlands except 
Katmandu Valley—that is, everything 
from the foothills to the yak-grazing 
zones near the permanent snow line, . 
altogether about four fifths of the inas- 
tional territory, precisely the part pro- 
ducing the floods and erosion devas- | 
tating not just little Nepal but the vast 
Indo-Gangetic Plain—has received only: 
14 percent of all foreign aid supplied to 
Nepal so far. 


Out of focus 


Whatever else the experts may be up 
to, it is nó simple matter to catch them © 
at it. “We really find it very hard to. 
stay focused here.” the director of a` 
large UN agency told me when I tried. 
to find out what his own priorities were. 
“We keep getting in each other's way, 
or duplicating other donors’ projects. or 
waiting ages for clearance from HMG 
[His Majesty’s Government], or we start 
something and run out of funds, or. al- 
locate money that HMG won’t spend 
for fear of being left holding the bag. — 
Right now we're on our third feasibility 
study since 1962 for that big Karnali 
dam the Indians want so much [a bil- 
lion-doilar job which would raise In- 
dia’s hydroelectric capacity by a fifth], 
though mind you. siltation is so bad. 
here that the dam wouldn't be worth à 
damn. if you take my meaning. once 
the mud fills it up in pretty short order. 
Anyway. the Japanese did the first study 
and the Australians did the second, and _ 
now it seems we have to have a-third © 
because there’s some argument ab 
























whether the site is or isn’t in the middle 
of an earthquake zone. We do make 
mistakes. of course. ke putting that ce- 
ment plant in the wrong place [the 
Chobhar Range, the most ravishing spot 
in the Katmandu Valley]. and we turn out 
an awful lot of paper that nobody reads.” 

Among all that unread paper was a 
seventeen-vclume study I wanted to 
read myself. It was a detailed survey of 
Nepal’s Trisuli watershed. 1000 square 
miles from the rim of Katmandu to the 
high Tibetan border: it is entirely shorn 
of trees to an altitude of 8000 feet, so 
ravaged by foods and erosion that half 
the land in its once fertile valleys is 
buried under sterile debris and house- 
sized boulders and hopelessly lost to 
human use. The study was started by 
the FAO in 1966 and completed after 
laborious fied work in 1970. No sooner 
was it published. however. than funds 
were cut off by the UNDP. the UN’s 
moneybags in such matters, whereupon 
the survey sank like a stone. Not one of 
the seventeen volumes could be found 
in Katmand.a when | got there. Even in 
Rome on my return. a flustered librar- 
ian at FAO headquarters could unearth 
only two. 

According to the volume I did lay 
hands on. tie project’s original plan of 
eperation had put “major emphasis” on 
surveying “extensive areas of forest for 
“eommercial exploitation” so that “log- 

ging and forest industries can be devel- 
o oped.” What the UNDP was after. in 
< other words. was to cut down any trees 
still around there for cutting, doubtless 
wo help out the Nepalese government 
with a yawning gap politely referred to 
as a balance of payments deficit. But 
ihe only trees still around happened to 
“be at altitudes where trying to fell them 
would be so difficult and dangerous that 
*it-would be uneconomic to cut wood 
for sale.” as the project’s sponsors re- 
gretfully concluded, By the time UN 
“experts. woke up to that. deforestation 
an the area was already “so close to a 
national emergency” that “even use of 
the army would be justified” to save the 
remaining ees and plant more, accord- 
ing to a resort by FAO Forestry Officer 
Otto Tautscher (transferred to Manila 
soon afterward). Nevertheless, Taut- 
scher’s own promising if modest experi- 
ments along these lines (the seedlings of 
Alnus nepclensis, a genus of alder, that 
he planted in the Trisuli area grew 
three meters high in two years) came to 
za full stop when UNDP funding did. 
= Five years later, after yet another 
year’s. survey. the FAO and the World 
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Bank got together on a fresh Trisuli 
project. This one covers a fortieth of 
the first one’s survey area. undertaking. 
among other things. to replant 1500 
acres of trees there. At the same time. 
the FAO and the World Bank are 
working jointly on a project to cut 
down 35.000 acres of trees in the less 
populated western hills. and the World 
Bank has endorsed a government plan 
to fell one million acres of trees in the 
Tarai. the last big stretch of forest in 
Nepal that man can still reach without 
breaking his neck. Meanwhile, the FAO 
has only one reforestation project of its 
own going in the whole of Nepal. with 
a staff of three. 

So far. the aid money coming in has 
run to well over $.5 billion: about $40 a 
head for the Nepalis. a hillman’s usual” 
income for a year. Not all of it has 
been throwaway money by any means. 
Katmandu has more creature comforts 
than anybody dreamed of before the 
age of foreign aid. including a super- 
market which opened last year just in 
time for King Birendra’s coronation. © 
Furthermore. the cars whizzing by have | 
come in on their own wheels. Until 
none too long ago, the only motorcars 
in Nepal had been toted in over the 
mountains for the royal family on the 
backs of their loyal subjects. leading 
somebody to observe that in those days 
there were more Nepalis who had car- 
ried a car than ridden in one. Even the 
royal family had to be satisfied with 
tooting about the capital in their Daim- 
lers and Hispano-Suizas. There wasn’t a 
paved road in the country until India 
built the first. from its border at Raxaul 
to Katmandu, in 1956. 

By now the Indians have built a sec- 
ond, with the World Bank’s help, from 
their border at Birganj. The Chinese 
have built two, from their border in Ti- 
bet to Katmandu. and thence to Pok- 
hara in the high valley at the foot of 
Mt. Annapurna (where no engine of 
any kind had ever been seen until the 
British flew in a steamroller by DC-3 in 
1961. to improvise an airstrip for Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit). The Chinese are cur- 
rently building a third. a ring road 
around the capital serving no readily 
discernible purpose. The United States 
has laid an all-weather road through 
the Tarai jungle to Hetaura. where 
three USAID-built sawmills are also... 
served by an aerial ropeway to Kato | 















sawn lumber; and the United States is 
comstructing a “shorty” at the moment 
‘in the far western hills “going from no- 
where to nownere.” an American at the 
“Embassy told me engagingly. 
_. The UNDP. having completed a four- 
teen-volume master study of Nepals 
“road. needs. is contemplating another 
study. The World Bank. enchanted by 
the prospects for tourism if only tourists 
could drive scmewhere. is engaged in a 
gung-ho. roac-building program bud- 
eved at $300 million And everybody is 
pitching in—the Chinese. Russians. In- 
dians. Americans. British. the World 
-Bank—to finisa sections of an east-west 
highway from end io end of Nepals 
awesomely fcrbidding terrain. impass- 
able for several months of the year with 
or without roads. 

The ‘roads cost a fortune, and are 

among the Nepalis’ worst afflictions, No 
amount of money could build the right 
kind, and enough of them, to ease the 
daily lives of Nepalese hilimen. Even 
today. with 1130 mies of trunk roads 
open on anc off (mostly off. in the 
rainy season). the overwhelming major- 
ity of Nepalis still have to walk to 
wherever they want to go: When the 
roads do come along. they “almost un- 
failingly do more harm than good.” 
says CEDA’s director. Govind Agrawal. 
A nervously clever young man in heavy 
black-rimmed glasses. Dr. Agrawal 
thinks. the effects of most read-building 
chere are “negative.” 
“The people go where the road goes. 
and then everything else in sight goes 
for five or six miles on both sides of the 
road.” he explains. “The trees especially 
go. down like a heuse of cards, with all 
the side effects you must have heard 
about. Old patterns of human settle- 
ment are disrupted. only to leave the 
people worse off than they were be- 
fore.” The damaging side .effects—geo- 
logical. hydrological. agricultural—are in 
fact incalculable. Indeed. read-building 
has been listed in.a special report to the 
Nepalese government as one of the 
‘country’s “five most harmful human 
practises.” 

‘The first evidence I came across my- 
self was a photograph published with 
evident pride in a World Bank bulletin 
torillustrate the sort of Nepalese devel- 
opment the Bank has in mind. It 
showed a stretch of the new highway 
from Birganj with busloads of carefree 
tourists bowling along the bright con- 

te ribbon and twisting smoothly 

its Fairpin bends. Above and 


he: remains of thick top- 


ical forest and terraced rice paddies: a 
mass of stony detritus now. scraped raw 
by erosion and treeless as an empty lot 
in Brooklyn. 


Landslides 


Later, I decided to have a lock at the 
road that the Chinese have built to 
Pokhara. a splendid highway snaking 
along for 105 miles between towering 
cliffs and the wild Trisuli River. On the 
way. I counted sixty-three landslides. 
some small. others a chilling mile or 
more high. The closer I got to Pokhara 
the bleaker the landscape grew. until it 
resembled a monstrous red anthill. Here 
and there I saw half-dead trees. gro- 
tesquely deformed by farmers lopping 
their branches relentlessly for cattle 
feed. God knows what they were doing 
for human feed. The farmers were there 
because the road was there: both, alas, 
where they shouldn’t be. 

The sad truth is that most of Nepal 
isn’t made to be motorized. “The Hima- 
layas are the world’s youngest, tallest. 
and steepest mountains. with the most 
fragile and erodible sedimentary rock 
and highest concentrated rainfall.” notes 
Gurbachan Singh. India’s chief con- 
servator of forests. Twenty or 30 million 
years are no time at all for mountains 
to get on a firm footing. geologically 
speaking: and because these particular 
mountains are so unusually tall and 
steep. they are treacherously unstable. 
Precariously balanced and shot through 
with tectonic faults, they can be started 
cracking and crumbling by the mere snap 
of a bulldozer’s jaws at their flanks. 

Some of the things that can happen 
when a road is cut through these moun- 
tains are described in that special report 
to the government by the FAO’s Otto 
Tautscher. “While part of the roads 
constructed by foreign aid . follow 
valleys and are relatively safe.” he says. 
“some are aligned halfway up the 
slopes. often changing the drainage pat- 
tern of the slopes without concern for 
flood runoff... . The water collected 
along these roads is normally dis- 
charged down the slopes. causing big 
gully erosion. Roads carved into exces- 
sively steep hillsides... . frequently 
cross geologically unstable slopes and 
create landslides which block the roads 
and add significantly to already high 
maintenance costs. From the start. the 
roads are constructed with considerable 
surplus excavation material, which is 
thrown down the slope into. the riv- 
erbeds. 
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_these landslides goes the same way, 
contributing considerably to the bedload 
_ problems of these rivers. . . .” 

The Pokhara road is a textbook case. 
Built along the mountainsides following 
the Trisuli River, it was the quickest, 
easiest, cheapest, and most tectonically 
mischievous route the Chinese could 
have picked. Landslides are just one of 
its after-costs. An ominous rise in flood 
levels is another. With tons of rocky 
rubble falling into the Trisuli River. its 
bed level keeps rising, forcing swollen 
floodwaters to spill over faster and far- 
ther from their normal course; and the 
Waters are. coaxed even farther afield 
because practically every tree along the 
riverbank went down when the road 
pushed through. Predictably, the worst 
flash flood in Nepal’s history happened 
fight along the Pokhara road last year, 
in the Daraundi Valley. 

_. Meanwhile, the trees have gone down 
almost as fast on the landward side, as 
farmers have flocked to the magical 
highway promising trade, tourists, and 
„food from the plains. But tourists gener- 
ally prefer flying to Pokhara, if only to 
avoid the landslides blocking the high- 
Way; the farmers having nothing to sell, 
„nothing much goes down the road; and 
no food to speak of comes up. because 
any left over in the plains brings much 
higher prices just across the border in 
‘India. What with the landslides and 
erosion, the shrinking food supplies for 
Man and beast, the last remnants of 
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in Nepal 


forest plundered for firewoed, fodder, 
and timber to build tea stalls and huts 
at the roadside. the Pokhara road hasn’t 
brought much but misery. “Everything 
moves out, nothing moves in, and 
people walk as always.” says one of 
Anglia University’s five scholars study- 
ing this highway’s economic impact. 
Their informal conclusion so far is that 
it hasn’t had any. 

If the same might be said for all too 
many foreign aid projects here, there 
are exceptions. USAID has had a 
whacking impact on the Tarai, for in- 
Stance. “All right, okay, let’s face it, we 
did it.” said Steve Ericson, the Ameri- 
can Embassy’s personable young eco- 
nomic counselor, when I asked about 
this most successful of all Nepalese aid 
operations. “It looked terrific. It was 
terrific. How could anybody foresee 
what it would bring?” 

The Tarai, lying low between Nepal’s 
Siwalik foothills and the 500-mile 
length of the Indian border, is a narrow 
strip of land at the outermost edge of 
the Indo-Gangetic plain, hardly twenty 
miles wide at its widest. A paradise as 
late as 1950 for leopard, buffalo, rhinoc- 
eros, elephant, and man-eating tiger, as 
well as man-eating mosquito, it was hell 
for humans until USAID got in there to 
clean it up a bit. Except for its aborigi- 
nal Tharu tribesmen, inured if not im- 
mune to malaria, nobody could live 
long in its hyperendemic malarial envi- 
ronment. doubtless a consideration in 
shipping many a Nepalese corvict to do 
his time there. It took the Americans 
fifteen years and $12 million to get the 








__ ever was left has simply b l 





malaria rate down from 70 percent to a 
fraction of one percent, whereupon the 
Tarai should have become a paradise 
for humans and hell for its other in- 
habitants. But things haven’t quite 
worked out that way. 

Much the best view of what has hap- 
pened to humans and to the other 
inhabitants may be had from Tiger 
Tops, a deceptively simple jungle lodge 
in the Tarai’s Chitawan Valley Game 
Reserve, worth every nickel of the $100 
a day it charges. The journey from Kat- 
mandu, in one of the lodge’s eight-seat 
chartered planes, offers a stunning 
glimpse of Nepal’s savagely clawed 
landscape in the twenty-minute plunge 
from an elevation of 4700 to 465 feet. 
Once on the ground, however, all that 
is forgotten in the joy of jogging 
through tall elephant grass on an ele-— 
phant’s back, seeing what a tropical 
jungle used to look like. The illusion 
can be kept up for a whole weekend: 
riding around on the elephants at dawn 
with glittering peacocks soaring among 
the trees a hundred feet overhead; tip- 
toeing barefoot in the moonlight to see — 
a tiger—at a safe couple of hundred © 
yards’ distance—devouring the young” 
buffalo thoughtfully tied up for him by ` 
the lodge’s staff; watching the mahouts 
bathe their elephants in the river, from 
the shaded veranda where one sits 
toward evening, whisky and soda in 
hand, hoping to see George the Resi- 
dent Rhino amble by. 

If George hardly ever disappoints the 
customers, though, he is among the last 
survivors of a nearly extinct one-horned 
rhino population reduced during the 
past fifteen years from eight hundred to 
about eighty throughout the Chitawan 
Valley, the only place in Nepal with 
any rhino left at all. The only reason 
that even these are still alive is -a sanc- 
tuary barely ten miles by twenty, pro- 
tected by a five-mile fence and a hun- 
dred patrolling guards, to keep the 
animals in and humans out. 

Barely a step outside the tiny Chita- 
wan Reserve, the giant trees and luxu- 
riant green growth give way to bare 
baked earth, several degrees hotter and 
indescribably dreary. The magnificent 
stands of timber vanished long ago. A 
lot was snapped up by Indian contrac- 
tors (a big reason for that first paved 
road of theirs from the Indian border). 
A good deal more went to sawmills 
built in Hetaura by USAID “to encour- ` 
age tree-felling” as “a significant contri- <: 
bution to the national economy.” What- 
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and burned by squatters, to clear for 
planting. The bits of ghost forest re- 
maining are lumps of tree twisted into 
Caliban shapes, with a few pallid leaves 
for the cattle. Strageling crops are’ few, 
divided by tracts of dead land buried 
under gravel by rivers meandering at 
will—some in the Tarai sixty and seventy 
miles off course—now that no trees are 
left to stop them. 

© Not that the whole Tarai is a dead 
loss: it is producing a food grain sur- 
plus of 200,000 or 300,000 tons a year. 
But between the stampede for land 
since it was opened up and the govern- 
ment’s designs on it now, one of the 
world’s biggest man-made deserts could 
-be in the making here. 




































Big spender 


© Naturally, the Americans were think- 
-ing of orderly settlement in the Tarai, 
_on land chosen after proper soil studies. 
to relieve rising population pressures 
and give disinherited hill farmers a de- 
cent break. But less than a tenth of the 
3 million-odd acres occupied now have 


The occasion: none. 
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been handed out officially by the gov- 
ernment. The rest, known as “the infor- 
mal sector.” has been grabbed up by 
nearly half a million squatters who sim- 
ply hack the trees down, plant to see if 
anything will grow, and. if not, move 
on to do the same somewhere else. 
“Orderly settlement, my eye.” says an 
unhappy member of the USAID team. 
“You can’t stop ‘em unless you shoot 

” (Ancther unfortunate way to stop 
them may be resurgent malaria, cases 
having jumped from 3000 to 60,000 in 
three years of EMG control of the anti- 
malaria program.) 

Quite a few of the new farms belong 
to Indians now, because unsophisticated 
Gurkha hillmen have mortgaged them 
to go on am occasional bender and been 
unable to pay the money back. At least 
half the cleared land was no good in 
the first place because it has no water- 
binding capacity, and much of the rest 
is going tc ruin as topsoil is borne off 
by floodwaters er the wind. 

It is hard to say how much of the 
Tarai’s forests are left or. once cleared, 
would be any good for farming. A re- 
cent goverament Forest Resources sur- 
vey indicates that four fifths of these 
forests are gone by now. leaving this 
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once impenetrable jungle so nakedly 
awash when the rains come that “top- 
soil has become our biggest export,” 
one of the surveyors told me sadly. The 
Ministry of Agriculture, going by Amer- 
ican aerial photographs made in 1964, 
insists on the other hand that another 
million acres of trees can and must be 
cleared for human settlement. The 
FAO’s latest soil studies show that only 
250,000 acres would be of any agricul- 
tural use. Nevertheless, the Ministry of 
Agriculture is sure to get its way, 
backed by the UNDP and the World Bank. 

As one of the last of the big spenders 
in the aid business, the World Bank has 
not infrequently behaved with a certain 
frivolity in such matters. Though I 
knew it when I met the bank’s di- 
rector, David Thomas, here, the meet- 
ing was depressing all the same. A large 
genial Englishman, born to own a Lab- 
rador and sporting not quite seasonable 
tweeds, Mr. Thomas would be surprised 
to hear he had depressed me. We 
agreed right off the bat that deforesta- 
tion, floods, and erosion were the most 
desperately urgent problems in Nepal. 

Then we touched on tourism, which’ 
has risen fivefold since package-tour op- 
erators discovered Katmandu’s temples 
and porterized trekking. The tourist 
trade has its limitations, for all the $5 
million a year it is bringing in, Mr. 
Thomas said. The trekkers in particular 
are getting to be a bit much. Did I 
know that while Bob McNamara, the 
bank’s president, was right there on the 
spot, six Spaniards had actually ridden 
up to Everest base camp on motor- 
cycles? (Their machines were lifted by 
helicopter to Lumle and humped over 
the rough bits by porters afterward.) 
And had I any idea what a junkyard 
the trekkers were making of the base 
camp, with old strips of Kodak film, 
sardine cans, empty Kleenex boxes, and 
toilet paper? “The place looks like a 
football stadium after a rock concert,” 
said Mr. Thomas. 

Yet when I asked him about the 
World Bank’s priorities, the focus sud- 
denly blurred again. Tourism would be 
next to the top, he answered, with a 
“big push” on the road network and no 
nonsense about throwing out trekkers 
on motorbikes. “But our really big 
thrust will be in agriculture,” he added, 
citing the possibilities for expansion in 
the Tarai. Since the World Bank itself 
reported that Nepal had been losing 
more land through floods and erosion 
than it could possibly reclaim in the Tarai 
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chances of a really big thrust, say. on 
reforestation or flood control. But Mr. 
Thomas didn’t think the bank could get 
into that. 

What the bank is in fact getting into 
is not necessarily (though it may be) of 
its own choice. Nothing a donor-state or 
agency may want to do can take pre- 
cedence over politics, in this or any 
Less or Least Developed Country. The 
government of Nepal is unlikely to pick 
up many votes by planting trees in the 
Trisuli watershed, but it does have two 
powerful political motives for settling 
every last acre of the Tarai. One is the 
intractable problem of a population 
growing by 2 percent a year with no 
place to go. The other is to get Nepalis 
in there so as to keep the Indians out. 

When and if the million acres of 
trees go, at least half will be from the 
Bhabar Zone, not the true Tarai. A buf- 
fer forest between the flat Tarai plain 
and the Siwalik foothills, the Bhabar 
has pebbly and porous soil incapable of 
holding enough water to grow anything. 
But its trees are the last barrier between 
Nepal’s slipping. sliding mountainsides 
and the enormous Indo-Gangetic plain 
stretching from the Tarai itself to the 
Bay of Bengal. “If the Bhabar goes, it 
will be terrible, unthinkable.” says 
D. B. Amatya of Nepal’s Forest Re- 
sources Survey. 

As there is no doubt which way the 
mud would float, India has every reason 
to be alarmed. The Indians are familiar 
with homemade wastelands, having cut 
down three quarters of their own trees 
in the last twenty years. By now they 
are in such trouble themselves with 
floods, siltation, and erosion all over the 
country that it isn’t easy to tell where 
Nepal’s responsibilities end and theirs 
begin. Obviously they can’t blame the 
Nepalis for all the sediment clogging 
their dams and irrigation canals four or 
five times faster than engineers had cal- 
culated, or for all the 60 billion tons of 
topsoil they are losing to floodwaters 
each year. Nevertheless, there are some 
unmistakable ways to measure what 
their pocket-sized next-door neighbor 
can do, and is doing. to a country thirty 
times its size. 

One indication is India’s $100 million 
investment in the Kosi Barrage and an 
elaborate irrigation network to go with 
it. Built on Nepal’s side of the border 
to control this “problem river” irrigat- ` 
ing 3 million acres of Indian farmland 












the barrage is very nearly a write-off, 
the reservoir sæhind it so choked with 
-silt that birds are flocking there to wade 
in the marshy swampland. For all the 
floods the Indians have brought upon 
themselves, furthermore, the gravest are 
not coming fram the upper. reaches of 
the Ganges. Only after it is joined by 
-Nepals “Rivers of Sorrow”—the Sapt 
< Kesi, the Sapt Gandaki, the Karnali— 
-dogs the Ganges become a wildly un- 
controllable terrent in the monsoon sea- 
Sots. The unceasing, vast flow of sedi- 
ment from Nepal’s naked hills has been 
raising riverbeds by five, six. and seven 
feet througheut the Ganges Basin. 
Scores of smaller tributaries have long 
since spilled over their banks for good, 
‘meandering across the plains as the 
 Tarai’s do, ard leaving a trail of dead 
land behind. 

The contiruing increase in flood 
damage has scarcely faltered since the 
early 1950s. Until 1970, the average cost 
was roughly $120 million a year. From 
then through 1973 the average leaped to 
$400 million a year, with a record $750 
million in 1971. In 1974 the worst 
floods in living memory, raging along 
ninety-six miles of the Indian-Nepalese 
border, destroyed a million acres of rice 
in Bihar state alone. B. B. Vohra, chair- 
man of India’s Central Groundwater 
Board. thinks it would take $60 billion 
and thirty. years to give India the sort of 
flood protection it needs as things. stand 
now. How much it would take as things 
“are likely to stand in another few years 
is something Mr. Vohra would rather 
not think about. 

















































Aid fatigue 

It is far too late to expect a miracu- 
lous change for the better from the 
derelict land Nepal has become. In fact, 
hardly anybedy I met in Katmandu 
» seemed to expect anything but a change 
fot the worse. That certainly raises in- 
teresting questions about the standing 
army of foreign advisers still on the 
premises. 

The temptation is strong to say that it 
is all their fault, but it ism’t. The Ne- 
palis would ceubtless have cut down a 
. lot of trees even if the World Bank and 

‘UNDP werent locking; they would 
surely have gone on having more chil- 
dren, whatever that did tc the popu- 
lation. growth rate; and all things con- 
sidered—the ‘ack of lights, telephones, 
roads, airfields, offices. and air-condi- 
bungalows, not to mention the 
resources, a sense of na- 

















tionhood, and trained civil servants— 
there couldn’t have been a Least Devel- 
oped Country harder to develop than 
this one. That said, the worldwide aid per- 
formance here still looks pretty awful. 

There is no doubt that Nepal’s devel- 
opment experts actively favored, indeed 
sponsored, the felling of timber for 
commercial sale for at least twenty 
years. Since 1970—the year when the 
FAO itself noticed an oncoming na- 
tional emergency because of deforesta- 
tion, an emergency frightening enough 
to justify military intervention—there is 
no evidence of a single important do- 
nor-state or agency trying to stop fur- 
ther timber felling, for whatever pur- 
pose, With the country washing away 
before their eyes, they have consistently 
focused in other directions, some delib- 
erately, others because they honestly 
didn’t know better and still don’t. 

Anybody who remembers how the 
world was in 1951 might forgive their 
early errors, at least partly. Those were 
the days when’ development meant su- 
perdams, industries, sophisticated tele- 
communications, and a spanking growth 
rate in that most illusory of all indices 
for poor countries, then as now, the 
gross national product. Timber felling, 
roads, cement plants, and clearance of a 
jungle teeming with useless wildlife to 
make way for human settlements were 
all nice additions to the gross national 
product, for instance, whereas floods 
around the Bay of Bengal had nothing 
to do with it. Furthermore, those were 
the days “when foreigners after a brief 
visit could consider themselves authori- 
ties on Nepalese problems, to be quoted 
in due course by native officials,” ob- 
served Nepal’s distinguished conserva- 
tionist Harka Gurung, adding rightly 
that the foreigners’ findings were all too 
often “mistaken or irrelevant.” 

Yet there was something disingenuous 
about all this right from the start: an 
essentially arrogant assumption that sec- 
ond-, third-, and fourth-rate “experts” 
could easily be fobbed off on a back- 
ward little state like this; a calculated 
courtship on the donors’ part of a gov- 
ernment which had let foreigners in for 
the first time in a century; a concentra- 
tion of their energies, attention, and 
funds on projects helping the govern- 
ment to establish and consolidate politi- 
cal control over its scattered population 
(roads, STOL airstrips, telecommunica- 
tions, land clearance); cutthroat com- 
petition among donors with big diplo- 
matic stakes (Indians, Chinese, 
Americans, Russians) to launch projects 









that might dazzle Katmandu without. 
easing the average Nepali’s daily bur. 
dens. in the slightest; a perfect read 
iness, on the Nepalese government's _ 
part, to accept services rendered in the 
same spirit in which they. were offered. 

Still, times have changed. Over: 
advised and undernourished after: 
twenty-five years of the “aid implo 
sion,” as Dr. Gurung: calls it, the Ne- 
palis are showing serious symptoms of 
aid fatigue. The government itself is. re- 
fusing to let in another foreign expert 
without proof of topflight qualifications, ` 
and is.making him leave after just' one 
year’s service even so. A profusion of 
proposed denor projects have long been: 
awaiting clearance; they are being 
screened either with extraordinary 
scruple. or, more likely, not at all. Popu 
lar faith in foreign aid of any kind is” 

waning visibly, among receivers and do- 
nors both. “It gives me sleepless nights 
to think of the UNDP doubling its bud- 
get here for the next five years,” says a 
UNDP functionary who will have t 
help his office spend the extra $15 mi 
lion a year thus forced upon it. 

At this stage, the government’s inc 
nation is tc take the cash and let the. 
experts go, a view heartily shared 
the only Nepalis genuinely sufferin, 
from a revclution of rising expectatio: 
after all these years: Katmandu’s small, 
young, largely foreign-educated lite. 
Bombarded: with scholarships and fel- 
lowships from Asia, Europe, and- the- 
United States, these worldly and well 
trained young men and women have’ 
come. back to administrative jobs. where 
they are overworked, underpaid, and: 
uniformly ignored by politicians taking 
the credit for their competence. For 
years now, they have been watching. 
their foreign counterparts make 
egregious errors while living it up on 
generous international salaries and 
hardship post allowances. Now, they say, 
the time has come for Nepalis them- 
selves to taxe their counterparts’ places. 

“Why no:?” one of them asked, grin- 
ning at.me over cups of tea in his min- 
istry’s canteen. “What could they possi- 
bly do wrong that we couldn’t.do 
better?” 
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We see a growing set of cir- 


n cumstances that is having a poten- 


tially disastrous effect not only on 
the insurance industry but on 
every person in American society. 
Liability losses in both personal 
and business areas have moved 
steadily and rapidly upward until 


rates have gone beyond the reach 


of many people. And the cost of 
paying ever larger and more 
numerous losses results in higher 
prices for many of the goods and 
services that you buy. 

Here are some examples of 
situations that you pay for. 

In many parts of the country 
the cost of a hospital room (not 
including doctors, special nurses 
and medicine) is approaching 
$200 per day. 

A $4,438 automobile costs 
$19,979 when bought part by 
part as your repair shop must do, 
according to the Journal of Ameri- 
can Insurance. 

In some parts of the country 


the burning of automobiles in order 


to collect insurance has reached near- 
epidemic proportions. 
In the area of medical mal- 


practice suits, in one state, ten. 
times as many million-dollar : 
awards have been made since 1970 
as in all the years before. (You 
may want to go over that one 
again.) The growing volume of _ 
such suits is adding more than $3 
billion to the nation’s annual cost — 
of health care, according to HEW. 

During a recent five-year 
period the average claim settle- 
ment in product liability cases has 
increased by 300%. The resultant 
astronomical liability protection 
costs have put some manufactur- 
ing companies out of business and 
threaten still others. | 

Despite higher premiums, 
the insurance industry, last year 
alone, had an underwriting loss of 
over $4 billion in casualty-propert 
lines. 

These are only the direct 
costs and their effects. The indi- — 
rect effects hit every one of us, in | 
the form of higher product prices, 
higher costs for health care, un- 
availability of needed goods and — 
services, in hundreds of ways, in 
every sector of our lives. : 

The next manufactured 











oduct you buy may cost many 






rer’s liability protection costs 
shot up. Further, these are dollars 
at ‘might have gone for engi- 
ering improvements that could 
ve lengthened its life. 
~ Or your doctor bills. In 
any cases they've gone up 
because of rising malpractice pre- 
iums. And there are indications 
ey'll go even higher as doctors 
forced to turn more and more 













ne. That is, taking X rays, 
dering diagnostic tests, etc., 

c., etc., when there may be little 
cognized medical need for 

em. 








~ Who’sat fault? We're all at 
ult. How else could it happen? 
But that isn’t the point. The 







nding i it isn’t happening. 

Is it hopeless? We don’t think 
Jn fact, all indications are that 
is country is stirring itself 
wake. And we intend to con- 
nue to raise our voice on these 
ters. Because the more you 
about the problems, the 












e raised our voice 


llars more because the manufac- 


he practice of “defensive” medi- 


oint is, none of us can go on pre- 


WOH EN PSA OL no a E 


more likely we can all work to- 
gether toward effective solutions. 

We're working with govern- 
ment agencies, industry associa- 
tions, and private companies to 
do what we can to solve these _ 
problems. But we need your help. 
We'd like to know what you think 
and how you feel about insurance- 
related problems. And we'll share 
our ideas on these issues with you. 
Just drop a letter to our Office of 
Consumer Information, One 
Tower Square, Hartford, Conti. 
06115. 

Then maybe you wort just 
blame your insurance company 
and your agent. You'll raise your 
voice, too, by talking to your 
neighbors and friends, writing 
your representatives in govern- 
ment and contacting your insur- 
ance commissioner. | 
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by Caskie Stinnett 


ore and more people are seeking 
out islands, | read in the news- 
paper recently, in the hope of finding 
freedom from neighborhood blight, 
time, atmospheric pollution, noise, and 
the general fears and insecurity of a 
roubled world. The law of supply and 
emand having asserted itself, the ar- 
icle continued, habitable islands are 
becoming almost impossible to acquire. 
I live during the more moderate 
nonths of the year on a small island 
lose to the coast of Maine, and per- 
aps I can furnish a footnote on the 
rizes—-and shortcomings—of island life. 
here are some general fears and in- 
ecurity on islands too, and the fact that 
ey involve nature rather than the mis- 
hief of man makes them no less real. 
“At high tide, the island on which I 
well contains about three and a half 
cres; it is heavily wooded in. oak, 
pruce, and birch, and like all land on 
this strange and beautiful coast it offers 
nly a rocky shoreline to the sea. There 
only one house on the island, and 
one walks down a short path from the 
dwelling to a small, one-room cottage 
ich, in its more important days, 
served as a handyman’s lodging, and 
later as a toolhouse. Now it has de- 
clined further in purpose, and functions 
only as a writer's workroom. 
On the ridiculously small porch of 
this building, I am writing these lines. 
My boxer, as is her habit, followed me 
down the path this morning, and while 
I wheeled the typewriter table out so I 
could work in the sun, she struck out 
on her daily exploratory ramble of the 
“island. She is very curious about what 
othe tides leave on the rocks, and from 
_time to. time she brings some extraordi- 






























nary prize to the door of my study and 
lays it solemnly there for my approval. 
She just brought the skeleton and head 
of a rotten fish, the sort of thing that 
may have been tossed from a lobster 
boat, although lobstermen are frugal 
people and throw very little away, espe- 
cially a rotten fish which is about the 
best bait there is. At least twice a day 
she noisily invades a rock ledge at one 
end of the island, scattering the gulls 
resting there and causing a commotion 
that doesn’t die down for an hour or 
more. I think of the rock ledge as the 
Golan Heights of the island; I doubt 
that I shall ever see lasting peace there. 
I believe that the man who lives on 
an island builds his isolation without 
meaning to anc sooner or later it begins 
to take possession of his soul. But it 
brings him a serenity and sureness, a 
trust in himself that he may never have 
known before, and he is better for it. 
Whether he desires it or not, he finds 
himself the center of his world, the ar- 
biter be:ween man and nature, the 
monarch of a miniature kingdom, the 
keeper of peace and the protector of 
lives, and the occasional intermediary in 
dealing with a higher power—with fret- 
ful winds and fickle seas and lightning 
and drought. He must be a caretaker, a 
carpenter, a painter, a physician, a vet- 
erinarian; on one occasion which shall 
always remain green in my memory, I 
was called upon to lend an understand- 
ing ear to a confession of wrongdoing, 
Most island dwellers I have known 
are innately humble people; I have 
never heard one say to a visitor, “This 
is the greatest place in the world.” Pm 
sure the words have been spoken, but I 
think rarely, and never in my presence. 
If you like the island, the owner is 
pleased; if you do not, he is not of- 
fended ncr does he appear to be trou- 
bled in the least. No one knows better 
than he how incomplete and imperfect 
things are. how much needs to be done. 


pe: one of the gravest errors 
people make is the assumption that 
island life is a simple life. Quite the 
contrary, it is immensely complicated, 
with every effort intricately dovetailed 
with another in the hope of satisfying 
the ultimate ambition, which is the 
avoidance of an unnecessary trip to the 
mainland. Althoagh this island is quite 
close to the Maine coast—I can row the 
distance in ten minutes and on one oc- 
casion I even swam ashore—I find my- 
self planning with all the seriousness of 


„a military campaign how to- -manage 


and most recently 





one more day without bridging that gap 
between island and mainland. Of 
course, food and mail must be brought 
over regularly, although where the 
latter is concerned the dog demurs; this 
is a presumption, she thinks, not sup- 
ported by the facts, and sometimes I 
agree. 

Trips to the mainland are not casual: 
lists are taken, logistics are studied (the 
liquor store and the paint store are con- 
veniently close together; the post office, 
on the other hand, is some distance 
away and is visited only when stamps 
are urgently needed), the tide chart is 
consulted (lugging heavy packages up 
the ramp at low tide clearly reflects 
poor planning), and thought is given to 
the arrival time of the rural delivery 
mailman at our mailbox. There are 
lesser considerations, such as making 
telephone calls when the recipient of the 
call may likely be at home (remember, 
there are no telephones on smail islands), 
but these must find their place in the 
overall pattern of the expedition and they. 
cannot expect to exert much influence on 
the master plan. : 

Weather is an extremely personal 
thing to island dwellers, and occupies 
their thoughts in a way that mainland 
people would find difficult to under- 
stand. Walking out of the house, one 
makes contact with the elements, 
whether good or bad, pleasant or un- 
pleasant. In rain, there is no taxicab or 
automobile to run to, but rather a wet 
boat which is likely to get wetter still 
before it reaches land. I never cease to 
be amazed at how quickly rainwater 
collects in the bottom of a boat. But 
one is close, too, to the bright days, to 4 
the mottled sunlight shining between _ 
the young leaves of the oak trees in the oe 
spring, and to the short, golden days of | 
autumn when the shadows begin to 
slant and the water sparkles in a way. 
that is almost blinding. i 
. Fogs are frequent in these waters; 
and they don’t creep in on tiny cat feet 
as Carl Sandburg imagined; they move 
in solidly and with a great show of au- 
thority and they often stick around long | 
after their welcome has worn thin. Būt 
there is something quite pleasant about. 
the sound of the foghorns in the chan- 
nel and about that gray, opaque cloud _ 
that advances like a wall and wraps the 
trees and the ledges and the dock in a 
ghostly shroud. I have been in a row- 
aac ne 
Caskie Stinnett was editor-in-chief of 
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boat when the fog came in so thickly 

that I couki net see the tips of the oars, 
and then it was not so pleasant, but 
later, walking toward the house and 
~ seeing the yellow glow of the oil lamps 
and candles tarough the windows, I was 
struck by the cheer and warmth and 
snugness that shone through the mist. 
Yes, the weather fits closely to the is- 
land dweller. almost like the clothes 
that he wears, and the first thing he 
does upon awakening is to glance at the 
shadows on the wall to see what is 
likely to be in store for the day. 






f course, sophistication and smart- 
ness have come. to many islands, 
especially those used as weekend ref- 
uges of the wealthy. Generators supply 
electricity, there is color television, and 
one finds music at the swimming pool 
as well as floodlit tennis courts. I think 
of these plaves as extensions of the 
mainland, as spiritual peninsulas rather 
than islands, beczuse the concept of in- 
sularity has aot gripped the hearts and 
minds of the owners. I have often con- 
sidered the installation of a generator 
here, but I have always discarded the 
notion because I can’t bear the thought 
of an internal combustion engine shat- 
tering the silence that envelops this 
place. Total silence is nothing at all; it 
is no prize im itself, but it provides an 
acoustical background against which the 
sounds of nature are reflected clear and 
| true—of water lapping in the darkness 
against the dock, of wind whispering 
through the spruce trees, of a gull 
squawking cisdainfally as it buzzes the 
house at midnight. 1 would hate to have 
these sounds drowned out by an engine. 
Thoughts cf secession, however mad, 
nibble like mischievous mice at the 
mind of the true islander; he knows it 
can never happen but he derives great 
satisfaction from contemplating it. I 
once went -hrough a period—we were 
all young once—of referring to the 
mainland as the United States, and I 
thought of my shopping expeditions 
there as trips to a foreign country. (My 
foreign policy, at the time, extended to 
the United States a most-favored-nation 
status, and | was not above receiving 
foreign aid of a nonmilitary nature.) 
This only illustrates how deeply the 
fantasy of sovereignty resides in the is- 
lander’s heart and how stubbornly the 
wistful dream of self-sufficiency oc- 

cupies his thoughts 
I must be fair and acknowledge that 
the threat of leneliness is a constant 
ion of island life; a-small concern 
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‘Seville 
and the quest 
for perfection. 












An American success story. 








Few cars in sc short a period of time have 

s¢ captured the imagination of the motoring 

public as this ear. Seville by Cadillac, At 

introduction, this was a new kind of luxury 

cot: designed for American tastes but at 

home anywhere in the world. The car com- 
-piete—the first American car to combine | 
international size and styling with Cadillac 
comfort and convenience. 












_ Accredit to its engineering. 

“Sø well-engineered wasit thata number of 
Sevilles proven design concepts have been 
incorporated in the 1977 Cadillacs that we 
proudly labei the next generation of the 
hucury car Bui Seville remains unique, And 
the quest for perfection goes on. 














~ Tae quest. 































Seville was a great car when it was intro- 
duced. It is an-ever more refined car today. 
For it is our policy to constantly seek out 
ways to enhance Seville—and as we find them 
they are inco-porated into the car. There 
are many such sefinements. Some might ap- 
pear minor. Seme.not so minor, Altogether, 





they make Seville an even more desirable 
car choice for 1977. Examples of these 
refinements include the following: 







Four-wheel disc brakes. 

They are standard equipment. Combined 
with a power brake booster, they provide 
the braking capability you would expect 
of one of the world’s best-equipped cars. 










A retuned suspension system. 

You might never notice the difference. But 

we would. So we retuned the suspension sys- 
tem. Complementing the suspension system 

are special Butyl® rubber body mounts to 

provide vibration-dampening qualities— 

for both vertical and lateral movement. 


Styling refinements. 

The timeless styling of Seville has been 
enhanced by a new, more distinctive grille. 
And you may now select either the vinyl 
top or the stylish simplicity of an all-metal 


Four-wheel cies brakes: 









roof. All other styling remains happil. 
unchanged, 






A unique American luxury car. 
Most important, its a Seville—designed and 
engineered to be one.of the worlds great: 
cars. A car of innovation — incorporating 
the latest American technical achievements, 
Such as its Electronic-Fuel-Injected Engine 
with an on-board analog computer. Its a 
beautiful road car. As a matter of fact, Seville 
just might be the best-performing car you've’ 
ever driver. There's only one way to know. 
Call your Cadillac dealer and have him 
arrange a test drive for you. Haven't you. 
waited long enough? 
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hen it comes to buying 
a color TV, the last thing 
0 trust is ‘your luck. 

























The problem with the good luck method of buy- 
ing a TV, is you never know how long your luck 
will hold out. Which is why it pays to depend on 
Quasar. 


We challenge any other TV 
maker to make this statement. 














In the first 8 months, our records show that dur- 
ing the warranty period, 97% of the new Quasar® 
13” and 15” diagonal sets with the Service Miser™ 
Chassis, required no repairs. And we challenge 
any other television maker to match thet. 

Ask your Quasar dealer for his facts. Then ask 
him to show you a Quasar. 

That way, when you buy your next TV, you'll 
finally have a choice. You can trust the facts. Or 
trust your luck. 


Qu jasar 


o Suea Electronics Company an W. Grand Ave., Franklin Park, iL 60131} 





















TWO ON THE ISLE 


to some and a terror to others. But 
loneliness is not unknown on the main- 
land, and unless an island is very re- 
mote and far at sea one can always go 
ashore to a movie or to a tavern or to 
whatever one’s heart draws one to that 
will fill the emptiness. 

For some reason that I cannot ex- 
plain there is an intensity to life on an> 
island; beauty is exaggerated, is felto _ 
more deeply. A few days ago I put on. 
foul-weather gear and went down on 
the rocks to welcome a late summer 
thunderstorm. It was tremendously ex- 
citing to stand on the windward side 
and watch the sky darkening to a dull 










gray, and to feel the rush of warm, wet 


air that precedes the arrival of rain. The 
wind rose quickly, whipping up small 
whitecaps in the cove, and scattered 
drops began to fall. They were big and 
they shook the leaves of the trees vio- 
lently and left large spots on the rocks, 
but in a few moments the patter had 
become a wall of rain, which beat 
against the rock on which I stood and 
which searched out, successfully, a 
dozen cracks in my oilskins. Gusts now 
tugged at the trees and the bayberries 
behind me and built great troughs in 
the sea. Lightning flashed wickedly, fol- 
lowed by instantaneous thunder that 
rolled across the sky, booming and ech- 
oing until it faded away. But soon the 
strength of the storm weakened, and the 
thunder moved further and further into 
the distance. The clouds still hung low 
and scudded across the sea, but all vio- 
lence was spent and a gentle rain re- 
mained. In a little while I could see 
light in the western sky, and a shaft of 
sunlight appeared, bathing the island in 
a weird, yellow-green light. The sum- 
mer storm was over. 

On an island the corrosion of 


progress is as great as the owner will —- 
- tolerate, and no greater. That fragment 


of land, floating in the sea, offers the 
rare opportunity of creating a world: of 
one’s own, and the blame for failure is 
pinpointed with terrible accuracy.. In 
1835, a hardheaded New Englander 


looked at the villages and cities around 


him and wrote in his journal: “It does 
look sometimes as if the world were ‘on 


its last legs.” If Henry David Thoreau © 


were roaming the countryside today, I 
think one would find him on an island. 
And on one as far as possible from the 
smell of industrial smoke, gasoline, and 












: PARDON ME, BOY 


Sir: Tracy Kidder’s article on the times 
travails of Amtrak (“Trains in 
ouble,” August Ailantic) is one of the 
most interesting and informative articles 
to appear on your pages for some time. 
Mr. Kidder’s writing is well-researched 
amd he truly knows his subject. 
-Some of your readers may, however, 
‘have reservations about the worth of 
¿the Amtrak program due to Mr. Kid- 
der’s acceptance of President Reistrup’s 
statement that Amtrak will never be 
elf-supporting. This may in fact be 
the Amtrak deficit is not an 
curate measure of what i: costs to op- 
er e passenger trams, such as oil for 
: engine, wages. for the engineer, wear 
and tear on the equipment, and the 
like. A good percentage of the Amtrak 
dollar goes for items that are not 
directly connected with railroad passen- 
"per service. 

Some of these expenses include Cabi- 
net-level salaries for Amtrak officials, 
executive perquisites such as air travel 
te: points: served. by the Amtrak system, 
salaries of diesel firemen and other ex- 
_traneous personnel, and the main- 
tenance. of huge, obsolete stations to 
“osérve one train per day. 

Since Amtrak exists by virtue of a 
Jaw. that creates the fiction that it is.a 
“private. corporation, the passenger com- 
pany must pay property taxes. on. stä- 
tions and other railtoad property to lo- 
cal and state governments—some of 
which support small-city airports. 
Equipment costing milliors of dollars 
sits idle between runs, depreciating 
uselessly because of schedules which in 
some cases are as infrequent as thrice 
weekly—even. though station agents are 
paid for opening the depct seven days 

week 





has entered into with the operating rail- 
roads provide for additional “incentive 
payments” when the road operates Am- 
trak trains on time 65 percent or more. 
It would be interesting to note how 
many of your readers would be re- 
warded if they came to work on. time 
65 percent of the time. 

WILLIAM E. THOMS 

Grand Forks, N.D. 


Tracy Kidder replies: 

I do not think that as far as Reistrup 
is concerned a “Cabinet-level” salary is 
out of line; Amtrak was lucky to get 
him for $85,000 a year. But in general, 
Mr.. Thoms is right; a great deal of 
money is wasted in the Amtrak opera- 
tion.. Labor costs and payments to un- 
cooperative railroads are unquestionably 
excessive. Few observers deny it, nor 
does Reistrup. But whether or not the 
problems Mr. Thoms lists are all sol- 
uble and, if they do get solved, whether 
or not Amtrak will then begin to break 
even, remain unanswerable questions, 
ones I did net have the space to address 
in my article. The point I tried to make 
was that the investment in a new Amer- 
ican passenger railroad was worthwhile 
even if that railroad had no chance of 


ever breaking even. This is not to say. 


that Amtrak shouldn’t reduce its oper- 
ating deficit by several hundred million 


dollars a year. Reistrup likes to think 


he will do that someday. I hope he 
does. So, I’m sure, does Mr. Thoms. 


Sir: Re “Trains in Trouble”: 
Yes, help will arrive in time! 
The savior? 
Two-dollar gasoline. 
CHARLES N. STANDING 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sir: This summer I inquired into trav- 
eling from Atl 


mont, on Amtrak, I found that it would 
take me two days, with one day. in 
Washington waiting for another train t 

take us to St. Albans, One can fly” from 
Atlanta to Burlington, Vermont, in less 
than one day and at a cheaper rat 

than the trains. 

I do not see a resurgence of peopl 
flocking to the depot to travel on 
train when they can travel faster a 
cheaper on the airlines, 

Conway GREGO 
Dalton, Ga 


Sir: To Tracy Kidder’s perceptive ang 
useful discussion of our “Trains: 
Trouble” at least three significant poi 
should: be added: 

1. How many billions in past railroad 
profits were diverted from proper main. 
tenance and necessary modernization to 
unjustified dividends, rip-offs by boo. 
dling executives, or the financing ol 
conglomerates, from. which the earnings 
are never put back: into railroad im 
provements? 

2. Why has not Congress mandate: 
stringent and inflexible. penalties fo 
railroads which fail to run Amtra 
trains on time or maintain them inde- 
cent condition and with courteous anc 
efficient crews? 

3. Like this writer, millions of Ameri 
cans stopped using the railroads some 
fifteen years ago because of deliberat 
sabotage of passenger service; The 
would gladly patronize safe, clean, com 
fortable, on-time trains with courteou: 
crews, such as are generally available i 
other civilized nations and were avail. 
able throughout the United States, espe. 
cially in the West, some forty year 
ago. 

There will be plenty of patronage fo: 
good passenger trains, with great. sav 
ings in energy constiga pfinn and conve: 





St. Albans, Ver- -n 













































tly run and available in convenient 
locations at convenient hours. 

PauL W. FERRIS 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


AH, COPPOLA 


Str: Re Susan Braudy’s “Francis Ford 
Coppola” (August Atlantic): 

When American Graffiti was released 
in the summer of 1973, I distinctly re- 
member reading several interviews 
given by its director, George Lucas, 
which left the impression that Universal 
Studios would finance the picture only 
f Francis Ford Coppola’s name was 
iven as producer, even though he had 
10 part in its production. 

I don’t recall ever reading anything 
by Coppola or Universal refuting Lucas’ 
tatement, and wonder whether Susan 
Braudy talked to anyone in authority at 
niversal about their lack of enthusi- 
sm about a picture that was brought in 
or a little less than $1 million and has 
tossed in three years something less 
han $100 million. 

«It was a smart move to use Francis’ 
littering name, but does a name alone 
ntitle anyone to take credit for some- 
thing he didn’t do? 

DANA GILMARTIN 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


usan Braudy replies: 

George Lucas says that Francis put 
imself on the line to get American 
raffiti made. He says he could not 
ave gotten the money to make the 
film without Coppola. When George 
first approached Universal to ask for fi- 
ancing of his $.75 million project, the 
tudio turned him down. But when 
eorge got his friend Francis, who had 
st brought in Godfathers | and II for 
niversal, to be a guarantor, the deal 
as made, Francis agreed to lend his 
ame as producer and to commit him- 
self to make a future movie for Univer- 
Sal. In return he got a hefty share of 
the picture’s profits. (Francis’ picture 
has not yet been designated.) Thus the 
executives at Universal were able to say 
to their stockholders, Hey guys, we're 
not just gambling $.75 million on a 
young director, we’re also doing busi- 
ness again with Francis Coppola. 
Francis let George alone during the 
film’s production. But during the early 
post-production period of American 
Graffiti, George Lucas ran into trouble 
with Universal. Everyone agreed the 
icture needed re-editing. Lucas wanted 
o doit his way. Francis fought the stu- 


dio for George's right to edit as he 
chose. The studio also wanted to re- 
record all the songs, using one group 
called the Universalaires. It was Francis’ 
clout at this poist that allowed Lucas to 
make the movie he wanted to make. 
Nobody would deny that American 
Graffiti is directer George Lucas’ movie. 
But as producer, Francis Coppola 
backed him up and got him started. 


WONDERFUL TOWN 


Sir: Caskie Stinnett’s article “Farewell, 
My Unlovely” (August) is one of his 
best to appear in The Atlantic. His way 
of describing New York, not offering 
any explanations, is the only way to do 
justice to the city. Jaded New Yorkers 
seem to be causing the death of their 
own city. Typically, they seem pretty 
apathetic about the whole thing. 
BLAIR CARLSON 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Sir: Explaining his departure from the 
Big Apple after ten years, Caskie Stin- 
nett writes, “It 5 a city of indifference, 
and that’s the problem. I found I could 
only give indifference in return.” 

Indifference! What a peculiar word to 
apply to New ¥ork City. As long as I 
live in New Yerk, which is to say, I 
hope, as leng as I live, 1 will never 
forget the words of an ex-newspaper- 
man friend shortly after he returned 
from a two-year odyssey through Eu- 
rope: “There’s more happening in one 
subway car in New York than anywhere 
else in the world.” 

In Mr. Stinnett’s New York—the same 
one, unfortunately, of popular image— 
life is a sordid affair. Thieves and 
cheats buzz delightedly atop such. car- 
rion as blind newsdealers and wheel- 
chaired palsy victims. To help us get 
the picture he trots out the old wheezy 
litany cf horror stories. 

The most recent FBI figures put New 
York sevenieenth among the twenty-five 
major cities in the category of violent 
crimes. Mr. Stinnett’s tales of terror 
may be true. bat his conclusion about 
New York is ludicrously simpleminded, 
a little like calling the Iliad a war story. 

What is it that drove Mr. Stinnett 
from New York? I do not believe it was. 
the crime. Rather I suspect Mr. Stinnett 
did not thrive in New York because he 
tefused to become a New Yorker. “New 
York and 1 were never married.” he 
says. “We committed a dalliance for ten 
years, never anything more serious.” He 


brought with him and nurtured an out- 


per Capita income of Norwegi: 


sider’s mentality, never letting it give’ 
way to commitment. 

That is the heart of the matter. A 
New Yorker is the most committed, the 
most resilient of creatures. He is the 
first one to talk about, even joke about, 
the city being ungovernable, its treasury 
being near bankruptcy, its prices being 
high, its noise being terrible. In fact, he 
almost seems to relish this state of siege 
(real and imagined) in the same way 
that nature abhors a vacuum. He hasa 
sense of proportion and he knows his 
way around. . 

Humor and wit, always man’s best ar- 
mor against the human condition, rarely 
desert a real New Yorker. Unlike the 
altogether too sober Mr. Stinnett, a real 
New Yorker would have laughed off 
the cab driver with the slow hand on. 
the meter or the hatcheck girl without. 
change for a dollar~laughed them: off 
with a withering bon mot and no tip. 
And a real New Yorker would be. se- 
cure enough in his identity to stay away 
from a place like the chichi Elaine’s 
with its second-rate food and craning 
groupie necks. I recall no municipal or- 
dinance requiring citizens to go there. 

For every story of pollution, prostitu- 
tion, panhandling, or pickpocketing, 
there are dozens of others demonstrat- 
ing the impulsive generosity and hon- 
esty of New Yorkers, like the one I 
read in the New York Times this morn- 
ing about a cab driver who searched for | 
four hours before finding the out-of- 
town photographer who had left $600 
worth of camera equipment in his taxi. 

Mr. Stinnett notwithstanding, it is not 
true that a growing number of people 
are deserting the city. Quite the reverse. 
For the first time in a decade our popu- 
lation has stabilized and shows signs of 
being on the rise, due in part to. in- 
creasing infusions of young people. — 
They know enough to come here to try 
to do what they want to do. All across 
the city these last few months there has 
been a feeling of genuine revival, a` 
sense that the Big Apple is once again 
the big time, remarkably alive and © 
glamorous, that everything is here, that 
this may really be—at the risk of sound- 
ing too much like a New Yorker—the 
center of the world. 

ROBERT VARE 
New York, NY. 


NUMBERS GAME 


Sir: Don Cook’s report on Norway 
(July Atlantic) states that the average 









dents is $7033 per annum, or approxi- 
ately $28 billion, a late atlas showing 
that country as having 4 million in- 
. habitants. 

¿Cook also says, “the country is now 
carrying a total foreign debt of around 
$12 billion, which is 9 percent of the 
gross national product.” If my math- 
< ematics are correct, this gives the coun- 
_ try a GNP of $133 billion, which is a 
far cry from the $28 billion mentioned 
above. 









HARRY SWIM 
Owen Sound, Ont. 











I'on Cook replies: 

Mr. Swim caught a sloppy error on 
my part. The Norwegian external debt 
is 12 billion kromer—not 12 billion dol- 
lars. This means that at $2.2 billion it 
works out roughly at 9 percent of Nor- 
way’s GNP. 


I SAY IT’S SPINACH 
























Sir: Roy Elount’s “Three Poems” in 

the July issue reminded us of Ogden 
Mash—but better! 

Garry and KAREN SHEETS 

Tulsa, Okla. 




































Sir: Roy Blount is right on the money 
ia his praise of okra. People who have 
rever eaten okra should buy it fresh, 
roll it around in some cornmeal, and 
fry it in a little fat. It is fattening and 
wonderful. 

: Blount is wrong, however, about broc- 
coli. There is nothing the matter with 
troceoli. It is good with ham and grits. 

BONNIE SAWYER 
Clawson, Mo. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Sin: Mr. Ungar’s report on the pro- 
posed revision of the federal criminal 
code (Reports & Comment, August Ar- 
antic) was inusual in its perceptiveness 
end in its objective treatment of what 
kas become a controversial subject. I 
would like to raise, however, one 
quibble. 

Attorney General Edward Levi was 
the second, not the first, attorney. gen- 
eral to show a genuine interest in crimi- 
aal code revision. Attorney General El- 
hot Richarcson, during his. brief tenure 
at the Department of Justice, an- 
nounced his streng interest in the sub- 
ject, scheduled a series cf meetings to 
‘discuss potential resolutions of some of 
the more difficult aspects of federal 
aw, and attended the ee 


with regularity (even in the midst of the 
Watergate crisis), Prior to each meeting 
he absorbed his staffs background 
memoranda on the issues, annotating 
the pages with marginal notes in his 
own hand. At each session he displayed 
a thorough understanding of both the 
philosophical and practical consid- 
erations involved. Shortly after his res- 
ignation, he wrote a letter to his succes- 
sor identifying what he considered to be 
the most important items of unfinished 
departmental business and specifying 
reform of the federal criminal code. as 
his “number one legislative priority.” 
Elliot Richardson maintained as at- 
torney general the same interest in 
criminal law reform that he held as a 
member of the Advisory Committee to 
the National Commission on the Re- 
form of Federal Criminal Laws, It was 
only because of the brevity of his stay 
at the department that his interest had 
not developed into a matter of public 
record. 
RONALD L, GAINER 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Poor Drew Middleton (“Thinking 
About the Thinkable,” August Atlantic): 
Not only does he erroneously refer to 
the MX as the XM and the A-10 as the 
M-10, he also permits the fundamental 
reality of thermonuclear weaponry to 
escape him. 

Fact is, once you have enough, you 
have enough. More thermonuclear 
weapons will not and cannot increase 
our security. Submarine-launched ballis- 
tic missiles are ample deterrent and 
money spent on new bombers and land- 
based missiles is a hideous waste in 
view of our pressing social and environ- 
mental needs. 

PETER GOUDINOFF 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Sir: It would be a disservice to close 
the “debate” on nuclear power with 
your publication of letters by Gofman, 
Rothleder, and Stone, and Rhodes’ re- 
ply to the two latter, as published in the 
August Atlantic. The reason is that Gof- 
man’s and Rhodes’ “last words” con- 
tain, respectively, misinformation and 
distortion. 

Gofman’s statement that uranium re- 
serves are only sufficient to fuel 73 
power plants is too low by a factor of 
about two if only currently designed 
fuel practices are permitted, three if 
plutonium recycle is permitted, and 
more if credit is taken for improve- 












ments in the nuclear cycle which 
not contingent on federal R&D: 
Rhodes’ rebuttal to Stone contains: 
misstatement. The odds on breach o 
confinement which he quotes are co! 
servatively estimated combined odds fo 
mishap to some one of a large number 
of reactors. I have tested his statement 
on a number of people, and all agree 
that the statement seems to say that th 
odds are for each reactor, an inte 
pretation which is at variance with the 
truth. Verbal sloppiness can convert a 
reportorial statement into a forensi 
one, and is thus intolerable within jou: 
nalistic good practice. Unfortunately, 
the rest of Rhodes’ rebuttal seems t 
confirm that his intention was to exhort 
rather than enlighten. 











































B. I. SPINRAD 
Corvallis, Ore, 








Sr: Having received today in our of- 
fice the August issue of The Atlanti 
write to you in great urgency requesting 
informaticn on the identity and wh 
abouts of one Andrew Ward. 

Please be advised that we seek his i 
dictment on the grounds that his chap- 

r “In Pursuit of the Wali of Fa 
when read aloud, rendered sever. 
members of our staff temporarily d 
functional. Recovery from the exhau 
tion of hysteria was marred by incho 
chortling throughout the rest of the 
day. 








RONALD J. JOHNSON 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: As I read your Mail section I see 
nothing but barbs for your stories.: 
find the stories in your magazine to be 
fantastic works of art, a great asset to 
the rest of the publication. 
1, G. ROBINSON 

Chicago, Ill. 
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I never heard a passenger say:"I like to fly 
Pan Am because of the mechanics,’ 
But I have heard a lot of pilots say it. 


After 16 years on the job, helping 
maintain the largest fleet of 747s in the world, 
somebody's bound to pat you on the back. 

When it’s the pilots, it’s a real compliment. 

For they fly those planes to every continent 

in the world. 

Of course, we mechanics don’t deserve al] 
the praise. All our people do their job well. 

So the next time you're going overseas, 
fly Pan Am. Even if it isn’t just because of the 


mechanics. S BAN AM 


America’s airline to the world. 








See your travel agent. 














MIDDLE-CLASS MYTHS, 
MIDDLE-CLASS REALITIES 








by Robert L. Heilbroner 


Four out of five Americans like to think 
- of themselves as middle-class. They're 
fooling taemselves, argues the author, a 
distinguished economist: the real middle 
class is smaller, poorer, yet making out 
better than some people think. 





í ome years ago, in a moment of serious levity, 
S wrote that there were only two nations in 

the world that refused to admit to the pres- 
ence of an upper class—the United States and the 
Soviet Union. € suppose I should have included 
China.) It is stili next to impossible for an Ameri- 
can to admit that he or she is “upper-class,” and 
almost as. difficult to confess to being “working- 
class.” But when it comes to the middle class, we 
are the most elass-conscious nation on earth. A re- 
cent survey by Yankelovich, Skelly & White, one 
of the most sophisticated pollsters in the country, 
has come up with this profile, based partly on the 
judgment of the poll-taker (occupation, neighbor- 
hood) and partly on the feelings of the inter- 
viewee: 
























Percent 
Lower class 18 
Middle class 61 
Prosperous upper middle class 21 


Are Americans in fact a one-class society? Per- 
haps they are from tke point of view of political 
orientation, or morality, or simply self-image. The 
Yankelov-ch poll is certainly not wrong when it 


tells us that 82 percent of Americans think of — 
themselves as “middle-class.” That does not mean, 
however, that Americans see themselves clearly. 
We are great ones for playing up regional differ- 
ences, but equally avid on playing down economic 
ones. The banker goes out of his way to talk base- 
ball to the gas station attendant. The richer we are, 
the more we insist that we are just like everybody 
else (except that we pay more taxes). 

In a word, a cloud of myth obscures the realities 
of American class structure. For example, it says 
that the middle class is by far the largest group in 
our society. Is it? 


The poor 


Nothing explodes myths like facts. My facts: ap- 
pear in the United States Statistical Abstract, 1975. 
You will not find a category called the Middle 
Class anywhere in the Statistical Abstract. Neither 
will you find an economic group called the Rich or 
one called the Working Class. But there is a useful 
category described as “125 percent of Low Income 
Level,” which is economic jargon for the Poor. 
That figure establishes an income of $6298 for a- 
nonfarm family of four in 1974. If you round out 
to $6500 for convenience’ sake, 11 million fam- 
ilies—one fifth of all the families in the nation—fell 
into this group. 

A great divide separates the poor from the eco- 
nomic middle class, but the poor nonetheless affect 
middle-class prosperity in two ways. First, many of 
the amenities of middle-class existence are: made 
possible because the bottom group includes large 
numbers of working poor. Here are the nation’s 

















bellhops, porters, washroom attendants, shoeshine 
boys, hotel maids, parking lot attendants, restau- 
rant kitchen help. It would be too much to say 
that the middle class lives off the low-cost services 
of the working poor. It is not too much to say that 
it enjoys them. 

Second, the poor are the class that the economic 
middle class pays for. The poor are major ben- 
eficiaries of the taxes paid by the nation—almost a 
third of their income comes from public assistance, 
The middle class is not, to be sure, the cnly class 
that supports the nonworking poor. It shares that 
burden with the rich and the working class. It 
shares as well the mixed attitudes of pity, con- 
tempt, hatred, and fear with which upper- and 
working-class America regards the bottom group. 


The working class 


Identifying the poor is statistically easy. It is not 
so easy to identify the working class. One way 
would be to add up all the families who have what 
we call “working-class” occupations—bricklavers, 
factory operatives, and so on. There are, very 
roughly, 25 million such blue-collar workers. The 
trouble is, some are not married (hence not “fam- 
ilies”); a considerable number are low earners 
(hence already included in the working poor); a 
few are working-class by trade but certainly not by 
income (skilled craftsmen). 

Therefore we will count up the working class by 
an easier method. We will simply include in it ev- 
ery family that earns more than a near-poverty in- 
come of $6500 and less than an income of $15,000. 
Forty percent of all families in the nation have in- 
comes in this range. 

The working class affects the economic middle 
class in a way that is different from what the poor 
does. The middle class feels that it is bled by the 
poor, but that it is challenged by the workingman. 
When a middle-class engineer making $20,000 
reads about a building trades worker who pulls 
down $8.00 an hour, he feels pressured. He com- 
plains that “unions are pushing the country into 
bankruptcy.” 

Well, maybe unions are pushing some parts of 
the country, especially the cities, into bankruptcy, 
but the hard facts of income distribution nonethe- 
less draw a clear line between working-class in- 
comes and middle- or upper-class ones. Average 





Robert L. Heilbroner is Norman Thomas Professor of 
Economics and department chairman at the New School 
for Social Research. He is author of The Worldly 
Philosophers. 
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annual earnings for male craft workers, the aristoc- 
racy of the working class, were just over $8000 in 
1969—perhaps they are up to $10,000 today. Most 
working-class families who make it up to the 
$15,000 level do so because they have two earners 
in the family. But realities are often less important 
than perceptions. And there is no doubt that the | 
middle class feels the union man breathing down 
its neck, 


The rich 


With the bottom three fifths of the nation 
tagged—one fifth poor, two fifths working class—we 
are almost ready to examine the true economic 
midcle class. But first we must take a look at the 
rich. 

Where do riches begin? A realistic answer is 
probably around $100,000 a year, that magic six- 
figure number attached to major corporate respon- 
sibility. We can only guess how many $100,000 
families there are. In 1972, slightly over one mil- 
lion taxpayers filed returns showing incomes of 
$50,000 or more. The number with $100,000 in- 
comes was certainly less than half that number, 
probably fewer than 200,000. A separate estimate 
of taxable estates tells us that there are 250,000 
households worth $1 million or more. There is ob- 
viously a lot of overlap between the two groups, 
but even if there were no overlap at all, only 
450,000 families—less than one percent—would be 
rich. 

Under the rich is a much larger group that we 
shall call the upper class. This is the top 5 percent 
of the nation, numbering some 2,750,000 families. 
In 1974 a family made it into this upper class with 
an income of $32,000. Coincidentally, there are 
abou: the same number of families with estates 
ranging from $200,000 to $1 million. . 

These numbers have a certain shock effect. It 
takes much more money to be rich, and much less : 
money to be upper class, than we think. Lots of 
families who picture themselves as middle class— 
families with incomes derived from modest posi- 
tions in business or professional work—discover 
that they are actually upper class by economic — 
standards. Indeed, what really separates upper _ 


class from middle class, at the $30,000 to $40,000... 


range, is not so much income as wealth. The suc- _ 
cessful middle-class family enters the upper-class 
income range during its peak earning years, and 
then slips back to middle-class levels on its retire- _ 
ment income. The true upper-class family stays: 
there after retirement, because it has dividends and 
interest to eE its retirement paj: 
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The economic middle class 


All these investigations finally bring us toe our 
target. The economic middle class is what is left, 
after we count up the working class and the poor, 
and after we exclude the upper class and the rich. 
It is by no means a small class—by our calculations 
it includes 35 percent of all the families in the na- 
tion. Its income ranges from $15,000, where the 
working class stops, to $32,000, where the upper 
class begins. 

What occupations, what characteristics, mark this 
group? There is no simple answer to the question. 
Some professions—doctors, lawyers, airline pilots— 
are virtually all middle-class or higher. Sc are 
some broad occupational groups—managers and 
proprietors. But the category is more inclusive than 
that. In 1974, the average white couple, where 
both husband and wife worked, made $16,500. 
That was enough to put it just over the middle- 
class boundary. 

Nonetheless, large as it is, the midcle class is 
only about half as large as it appears in the Yan- 
kelovich survey, based on the standards of oceupa- 
tion or residence or self-perception. In addition, 
note that the upper class, defined as the top $ per- 
cent of incomes, is only a quarter as large as the 
“prosperous upper middle class” of the survey. 
Hence the first great myth explodes. Eightv-two 
percent of Americans may think of themselves as 
middle-class or higher, but more than half of these 
families are kidding themselves. 


The inflation squeeze 


One thing emerges very clearly from this look at 
the economic realities. The economic middle class 
is a lot less rich (as well as a lot less large) than 
most people think. This delusion lends support to a 
second general myth about the middle class. It is 
that the middle class has been caught in a fero- 
cious squeeze between rising prices and rising 
taxes. 

Let us begin with inflation. Consumer prices 
have doubled since 1950, and have risen by two 
thirds since 1965, Hasn’t this inevitably taken its 
toll of middle-class well-being? The answer is that 
it hasn’t, because middle-class incomes have risen 
even faster than prices. In 1974, it required an in- 
come of $15,000 to enter the top 40 percent of 
families, where the middle class is found. Back in 
1950, however, to get into the top 40 percent re- 
quired an income of only $3822. An extraordinary 
fact, but true. In those days the poor included all 
families with incomes of less than $1661, and the 





upper class—the top 5 percent—began at a family 
income of only $8666. If we doubled those 1950 |. 
amounts, we would keep everyone approximately 
abreast of inflation. But actual incomes have far 
more than doubled. That marginal upper-class — 
family of 1950 has not doubled its $8666 income, 
but has quadrupled it. 


Thus, in “real” terms—that is, with full allow- 


ance for inflation—the middle class has fared very > 
well. Then why does the middle class feel squeezed 
by rising prices? 

Three answers suggest themselves. One is that 
the psychological costs of inflation are greater than 
its economic gains. Once every year or so, we get 
ahead of the inflationary spiral, when salaries are > 
raised, promotions are won, year-end profits are `- 
shared. On that day there is a real sense of moving 
ahead, an acute moment of economic triumph. But 
the triumph is followed by 364 days of irritation as 
shopping bills rise. The small defeats of 364 expe- 
riences of inflation may actually amount to less 
than the victory on Getting Ahead Day, but the 
sense of loss far outweighs the memory of gain. 

Second, there is the problem of property. An- 
other testimony to the actual economic strength of © 
the middle class is that the number of property | 
owners with estates ranging from $60,000 to 
$200,000 rose from 2.3 million in 1958 to over 10 
million in 1972. This is an enormous gain in the 
number of modestly propertied families. It is also 
an enormous increase in the number of households 
who watch with impotent alarm as their savings 
accounts melt, their life insurance policies lose 
value, their bonds deteriorate in purchasing power, 
and their stocks go nowhere (from 1965 until the 
present boom, stocks have essentially moved side- 
ways, with no net gain at all). 

Last, there is the fact that the two years of in- 
flation and recession since 1974 have ground down 
on the economic middle class along with everyone 
else. The process of staying ahead of inflation has 
depended on economic growth. For almost two 
years, until very recently, our economic growth has 
been negligible or even negative. Probably the bur- 
den of recession has hurt families in the working- 
class income brackets. more severely than those in 
middle and upper brackets, but better-off families 
have also felt its impact, either in reduced incomes 
or in frozen ones, or even in unemployment. a 

Thus it is understandable that we believe in the 
myth of a killing inflationary experience for the _ 
middle class. Inflation is psychologically painful, =: 
hell on property, fierce when it is accompanied by 
recession. Nonetheless, inflation over the last- 
twenty-five years has been more than matched by. 















‘growth, in both income and property. Over this pe- 
“piod, the middle class has not been killed—in fact, 
it has done extremely well. 





The tax bite 









< The same surprising conclusion awaits us when 
we take a iook at taxation. Is the middle class suf- 
fering uncer a growing burden of taxation? It 
‘thinks it is. There is a great rumble of tax revolt. 
Politicians are falling all over themselves to prom- 
ise tax relief to the middle class. Yet, once again, 
realities difer from perceptions. 
o Lets begin with federal tax rates. Everyone as- 
sumes they are much higher, because everyone is 
paying more money to the federal government. But 
tax rates are not higher, except for Social Security 
taxes. From 1954 to 1963, a married couple with 
two depeadents making a taxable income of 
$20,000 paid $3800 to the government. By 1975 
that tax liability had dropped to $2740. The tax 
ate on $23,000 has actually fallen from 19 percent 
in 1954-1563 to less than 14 percent today. 

Of course state and local taxes have gone up. 
One cannet say how much, because they vary from 
locality to locality. State and local taxes from all 
; sources, property, sales, and income, have roughly 
quadrupled over the last twenty years. Yet it seems 
doubtful that the total tax bill has risen on a given 
family income. 
- That brings us to the second complication. Fam- 
ily incomes are not “given.” They have risen 
sharply over the period. As a consequence, families 
` have moved inte higher tax brackets. Take a suc- 
cessful young couple with two infants in 1955, 
earning $10,000—enough to put it into the upper 
class (the top 5 percent) in that year. In 1955 our 
couple pa:d a federal income tax of $1372 plus a 
few hundred dolars in state and local taxes. 
<<. Now suppose that our couple prospered along 
with everyone else over the next twenty years. Its 
$10,000 income would today be about $35,000. At 
this level its federal taxes (still assuming two de- 
pendents) would be a little over $7000, and we will 
estimate very generously that it paid an additional 
$2000 in state and local income taxes. Thus it has 
- deft only $26,000 of its $35,000 income, and this 
$26,000 has to be cut in half to allow for the dou- 
bling of prices between 1950 and 1975. 
Such a family may indeed feel burdened by tax- 
‘ation. Nine thousand dollars of taxes, where it 
‘used to pay $1500! The fact remains, however, that 
-its income, after taxes and after allowing for in- 
_flation, is still about 50 percent higher today than 
ts post-tax income of twenty years ago. 

































































The crucial role of growth 


All this presents a picture of the middle class 
very different from that to which we are accus- 
tomed. In fact it brings us to the last of our 
myths—the belief that the midd-e class is indestruc- 
tible. The middle class, for all its anxieties and 
trials, has triumphed over adversity. It would not 
be difficult to project a future in which the middle 
class will go on forever, gaining economic strength 
and security. 

Alas, I fear this too is a myth. The success of the 
middle class has been based on the process of eco- 
nomic growth. It is the steady expansion of output 
that has enabled the middle class to pay higher 
taxes and higher prices and still enjoy a higher 
real income. But growth is a process whose days 
are numbered, partly because of a shortage of re- 
sources, partly because of pollution dangers. Prob- 
ably within our lifetime, certainly within that of 
our children, growth will have to be throttled back 
(as is already the case in Japan). When it does, the 
fate of the middle class may be decided. 

For then we will finally have to face the prob- 
lem that the myth of a one-class society has ob- 
scured. It is the problem of what to do about the 
working class, not to mention the poor, who have 
the temerity to ask for “more,” and to be dis- 
contented even after they get more. This is an atti- 
tude that the middle and upper classes celebrate in 
themselves, but deplore in others. It is, however, 
an attitude they can tolerate as long as everyone ` 
gets more, because growth sheds its benefits on all 
classes. 

What happens when growth slows down? There 
is only one possible answer. The working class 
must come into conflict with the middle class. Of 
course it will also come into conflict with the upper 
class and the rich. But the top 5 percent get only 
15 percent of all income. Even if we took all its 
surplus income and gave it to the working class, 
this would not be enough tc bring the working 
class to parity with the middle class. And this still 
leaves us with the lower class, condemned to live 
on 5 percent of the nation’s income. 

Thus, when growth slows down, we must expect 
a struggle of redistribution on a vast scale—a con- 
frontation not just between a few rich and many 
poor, but between a relatively better-off upper 
third of the nation and a relatively less well-off, 
slightly larger working class. And fighting against 
both will be the bottom 20 percent—the group with 
the most to gain, the least to lose. 

This struggle will not be confined to the United 
States. Although social and political differences are 






very great throughout the Western world, income 
structures are much alike. By and large, the middle 
classes of Europe and Japan have prospered dur- 
ing the last twenty years, thanks to the curative 
powers of growth. They too must face the prospect 
of a struggle for position when growth begins to 
peter out, ten or twenty years from now. In 
England, the victim of twenty years of sluggish 
growth, the contest is already joined. In Japan, re- 
duced by energy scarcities and polluticn damage 
from the fastest to one of the slowest growing in- 
dustrial nations, the contest soon may surface. In 
the more fortunate nations, one of which is the 
United States, it is still a decade or two away. 

Can the middle class survive this challenge? It is 
difficult to be hopeful in the face of the reluctance 
with which any class surrenders one inch of eco- 
nomic territory. I expect that in many nations the 


outcome will be the rise of authoritarian govern- 
ments, some seeking to protect the income advan- _ 
tages of middle or upper groups, some trying to 
impose an egalitarian economic order on all. Cer- 
tainly if an end to growth should come rapidly, 
authoritarian regimes of the Right or Left would - 
seem very probable, 

Bat we still have a breathing spell, perhaps even 
a whole generation if we are lucky. Hence there is 
time to try for another solution. This is the resolu- 
tion of the problem by the gradual fashioning of a 
genuine social contract, a widely shared consensus 
as to what constitutes a “fair” distribution of in- 
come. Such a distribution would probably not be 
equal, although it would not tolerate extremes of | 
either wealth or poverty. It would be, in fact, the 
realization of the myth of the one—“middle’—class 
society. O 





THE ROAD TO 
GOOD INTENTIONS 


I am wearing denim. 
I intend to fast, pray. 


and—most excellent of prayers— 


finish all my jcbs today. 


The toad jumps out of the rag bag. 


He has ruby eyes 


“Leave!” I say. 
He kisses me 


and is more handsome than princes. 


and my hairpins fall to the fleor. 
He starts to open my blouse 

and I dash for the stairs. 

I vacuum them en the way up. 

He runs his hand along my thigh. 
I throw the scrub bucket over him. 


While I make the beds 
he threaters to die and stain the carpet green. 
I let him out because 
the floor cannot be scrubbed without that bucket. 
The water smells of peonies. 
He nibbles my ear; 
my face turns to him 
and I decide not to polish the woodwork. 








by Pat Janus 
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CHINESE PUZZLE 





A story by Sam ‘Toperoff 


“went to bet Chinese Puzzle in the feature—the 
‘Huntington Handicap, a mile and a half, con- 
ested, as Dave Johnson likes to say, on the 
beautiful Belmont turf course. I shifted days with 
-Solazzo so I could be there to see my money run. 
“Technically we're not supposed to switch days 
without clearance, but as long as the unit’s making 
arrests and there’s no heat from above, Captain 
-Rourke looks the other way about the little things. 
-Tm a good horse player. I guess you'll have to 
ke my word for it, but I’ve showed a profit four 
of the last six years. Most of the guys I know who 
get married go down the drain when it comes to 
‘the horses—not staying with the form, betting stu- 
pid: inconsistent, taking a stab. and praying. Not 
that I bet that much anymore: you know, what 
with the mortgage payments, saving for the kids’ 
education, paneling the basement. But it’s actually 
helped me, being married. I used to bet every race 
on the card in the good old days, couldn’t lay off; 
now Ihave to pick my spots. Used to bet tips a 
little too heavy; now I won’t bet any information 
unless it’s to throw a deuce on something Captain 
Rourke sends. down, but I consider that a public 
‘relations investment. They never hit. 
_ Anyway, like I said. Pm a good handicapper, 
i what I do now is to follow a certain number 
f horses, I guess about a dozen or so. If ’'m on 
the first three or four at Belmont 


or Aqueduct on my way downtown. I’m always 
looking for a horse who makes some kind of a — 
move, maybe a horse who gets a bad ride and has 
to check if he gets blocked, or who has to circle. 
the field. I watch for something closing late usu- ` 
ally. You know, a horse that’s just coming into 
form. The way I figure it, they’ve all got to win — 
sometime, and if I can spot a horse getting ready 
to win, I follow it for a race or two and then bet 
the hell out of it. Ms. Potter, my English teacher at 
the college, says that Shakespeare wrote some- ` 
where that “readiness is all.” That’s my handicap- 
ping theory too. 

Which gets me back to Chinese Puzzle. She fits 
my theory exactly. Coming. up to the race perfect. 
Five weeks ago I catch her in a sprint for three- 
year-old maidens. Dwells at the start, never really 
gets her stride, and swallows dirt the whole trip— 
gets beat maybe twenty lengths. Okay, so they put 
her in at a mile against older claimers. With blink- 
ers. She gets off good, then Venezia takes back on 
her, and at the quarter pole she has to come 
around most of the other horses. Goes four, five 
wide, but closes like gangbusters, fourth, three — 
lengths off the leader. This horse can Tin Į tell 
myself. 

Listen, it gets better. The very next week she’s in 
against the same company, but it comes up rain. 
Venezia again. Another bad ride, but she loves the 











slop and, after going wide on the turn, comes on 
again and just runs out of room. So when I see 
they’re dropping her in on the grass at a mile and 
a half in a handicap, my eyebrows go up; when I 
see they are changing to Velasquez and running 
her with calks, I get on the phone and switch 
nights with Solazzo. Oh yes, she’s by Axe II out of 
a Songbird mare, and if a horse with that kind of 
breeding can’t run all day on the grass, then 
Mayor Beame’s a financial genius. 


y now you probably know that she never 
left the starting gate that day. None of 
them did. That was the so-called Eddie 

Poole race you must have heard about. I’m writing 
this (as well as I can) because in all I’ve read about 
the incident, the most important thing never got said; 
I mean the thing that made him turn over the shot- 
gun. And I was close enough to hear it all. 

I guess five or six of them were already in the 
gate when it happened. Chinese Puzzle wasn’t in 
yet; she was leaving from the outside. no real 
problem at the distance. Still, I wanted to see that 
she didn’t get bumped, so I was at the rail, as far 
in front of the gate as I could get. You know that 
little patch of grass at Belmont just in line with the 
photographer's stand? Well, anyway, it’s the best 
angle on the starting gate you can get and still be 
in the grandstand. 

I wasn’t the first person to see him coming. I 
read after that he walked all the way down the 
turf course from the stable area and that the Pin- 
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kertons knew him so well they didn’t stop him 
even with him holding the shotgun. They changed 
their stories later and said they didn’t see the gun. 
Its funny what caused me to look up the track. I 
saw Cordero, up on County Queen, the favorite, 
get this funny expression on his face and point 
with his whip. 

When I turned and saw the guy, I swear he 
looked just like one of the walkers who circle the 
turf track after a race, replacing divots and lifting 
the grass back up with short rakes. A small guy, 
all in tan and brown, his cap looking too big, but 
fitting him because he had those jug ears. I'd have 
known the face, I think, but at that point I was 
still a little too far away. Dave Johnson never fin- 
ished his “It is now post time.” He got out, “It is 
now... ,” and then you could hear him click off 
the microphone. It was eerie because the whole 
place went quiet almost at once, like that click was 
the signal for everyone to see this guy with a 
double-barreled shotgun standing maybe twenty 
yards in front of the gate. 

I don’t really mean to make it all seem so dra- 
matic, especially since most people already know 
what happened, but Ms. Potter says it’s important 
to keep a fair amount of reader interest. 

Anyway, I have to admit that I never even 
thought of trying a shot at him. All I was worried 
about was Chinese Puzzle having to stand out 
there with Velasquez on her back. Cordero and 
Turcotte were hanging on the gate, taking the 
weigat off their mounts. Smart jocks. I wondered 
how long Velasquez was going to sit there. That’s 
not the only reason I didn’t think of taking a 
shot—truth is, I hadn’t fired for months and never 
coulc be sure I’d have hit him from where I was. 

But I heard what he said very clear; the breeze 









carried it right te me. It was: “Don’t get nervous, 
fellers. I just have a small request.” He waited. 
That’s when I saw Velasquez slide off the far side 
of Chinese Puzzle, but at least he was still holding 
the reins. “Just throw down your whips. I don’t 
want no whipping in this race.” He said it very 
slow and very calm. Cordero was smiling. “You 
don’t need whips. with these horses at this distance. 
They'll run their race. Been whipping horses too 
much. Toc long.” He sounded like a teacher, and 
when he said, “Mike, just throw your whip out 
here,” it was like he wes calling on his best pupil. 
“Then the rest of you .. .” No one moved. Cor- 
dero was still smiling. 

The stewards’ car was coming down the main 
track. Eddie Poole clicked one barrel and then the 
other. I didn’t know exactly who moved first. In 
the Times the next day they quoted Larry Adams 
as saying, “Wher I heard him cock the gun, I van- 
ished. I knew he was harmless, I rode his horses 
for years. Still, I got my butt out of there.” I don’t 
know if Adams really was the first, I thought I saw 
a couple of assistant starters head up the track. All 
I know is there was a rush of silks; guys going ev- 
ery which way, but mostly behind the tote board. 
Some of the horses bolted but were caught quickly 
and led away; the rest were pulled out of the gate 
by a couple of starters. Chinese Puzzle came 
around the gate and ran almost a mile before an 
outrider got to her on the backstretch. I guess 
when I realized the horse was finished, I began 
thinking a little more like a cop. 

It wasn’t hard to get near Poole. I hopped the 
fence and got across the main track pretty quick. 
He saw me but had other things to think about, 
mostly what to do with everyone scattering. 

_ The stewards were out of their car and standing 























at the rail talking to him. A few Pinkertons were 
about fifteen yards behind him. He looked calm. 
Everyone seemed to know who he was, and they 
reminded him of it a lot. They said things like, 
“Eddie, I’ve seen you every day for thirty years 

What’s wrong with you today, for Christ’s 
sake?” One of the stewards, the one with the pan- 
ama hat and white shoes, said maybe they could 
do something about the whips: “Perhaps we'll even 
schedule a few races for jockeys who want to try it 
without whips, Eddie. It’s possible. We’re reason- 
able. But this is no way. . .” 


was close, real close new, and pretty well 

covered under the judge's stand and behind 

a small bush. I could see his face. It was a 
trainer’s face—tanned and leathery. His eyes 
seemed blurred, but I don’t believe what they 
wrote about his having a drinking problem. He 
was sad, weary-looking, but Til bet anything he 
wasn’t drunk. I guess I shouldn’t admit it but even 
though I had my gun out, I was really more like a 
spectator. I say that because of how things turned 
out; I mean, if I had to shoot, if it ever came to 
that, I could have. 

Now there were people coming from different 
directions. A group of trainers from the paddock, 
and some others from the barn area. Pinkertons 
from across the infield. For my part, I was sort of 
hoping he’d string them out. I mean, with Chinese 
Puzzle raced out and thirty bucks on her across the 
board. You could see that Eddie Poole wasn’t 
ready for this. I guess he must have really believed 
he could get them to run the race without whips 
and that would be that. 

Dave Johnson came on with a bunch of an- 





nouncements to keep the crowd from getting too 
mean. The strangest one was, “Mr. Edward Poole, 
please report to the general information booth on 
the first floor of the grandstand.” 

I guess there was a ring of about twenty men 
around him. Only the ones, mostly the older guys, 
who knew him spoke. Their tone was good, the 
kind you’d use with a man who’s just about been 
pushed as far as he can go. It was going okay, I 
mean he was listening and taking some deep 
breaths and letting the air out slow, but he still 
had the gun up to his shoulder and his finger on 
the trigger. Until the steward with the panama hat 
said, “You know as well as I do, Poole. that those 
whips are used more to make noise than anything 
else.” 

Poole stiffened. Even I knew that you got to give 
a guy like that a way out when he’s boxed in. He 
said, “What the hell do you know about it, Latti- 
mer? You ever been hit with a whip? I’ve been 
sending horses out and bringing them back most 
of my life, so you don’t go telling me what whips 
do.” He seemed angrier than ever and spun 
around on two Pinkertons who had gotten within 
five yards. “Get back to that rail.” They backed 
away making patting motions with their hands. 

“Gentlemen,” Poole said, “there won't be any 
more racing today unless you agree to run without 
whips. And I’m staying here to make sure of it.” 

About then the group of trainers arrived from 
the paddock. These were guys who had raced 
against Poole’s horses for years. I recognized a few 
of them—Johnny Campo, Jim Conway, Laz Bar- 
rera—but I didn’t know the big man who seemed 
to know Poole best and looked like the spokesman 
for the group. “Jesus, Eddie, this is a hell of a way 
to knock me out of this race. I’m sitting there with 
the favorite and you're killing me.” I peeked at my 
program; he must be Roy Prescott, the trainer of 
County Queen. Overrated, the both of them. 

Poole said nothing. 

“We got an organization,” Prescott said, “and 
you could bring up the question of whipping at 
our next meeting. There’s a right way and a wrong 
way of doing things, Eddie.” 

Poole looked mean for the first time. “Some or- 
ganization. Last time you voted to use every pain- 
killer short of Bute, and my guess is that’s coming 
next year. Drug them up good and then whip the 
hell out of them. I know the pressures of bringing 
in the purse money as well as you do. maybe even 
better since I’ve been marginal around here.” 

I saw by the clock on the tote board that it was 
twenty-three minutes after post time. There was a 
couple of hundred thousand bucks registered on 
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the board, not to mention all the money on the 
ninth race triple. All-those refunds. 

That’s when Roy Prescott squared his shoulders, 
lowered his eyes, and I think cleared his throat—at 
least that’s the way I remember it. I mean, there I~ 
was, just watching and listening like it was a. 
Broadway play. Then Prescott said, “C’mon, Poole, 
we've got to get on with the racing. You’ve made _ 
your point, now hand over that damned thing.” 
And he walked toward Poole. The shot was right 
at his feet, and it was loud. I saw a couple of | 
horses behind the tote board rear up. The crowd , 
got very quiet again and Roy Prescott froze on the — 
spot. 

Maybe then I should have tried a shot at his — 
legs. But I didn’t. I’m not sure why exactly. Poole — 
reloaded with a cartridge from his shirt pocket. — 
“No more racing until I get a promise about the- 
whipping.” l 

And there we all were. The gulls circling over us 
and screeching. No other sounds, no other move- 
ment for another ten, twelve minutes. Until Dave 
Johnson came on the loudspeaker again and añ: 
nounced that racing had been canceled for the day 
and passes for a free admission would be handed — 
out at the exit gates. All pari-mutuel tickets would — 
be refunded too. A mock cheer went up in the grand- 
stand. But the crowd didn’t thin out very much. 

Ever since Poole had pulled the trigger no one 
felt much like saying anything. I knew that I was 
going to have to do something pretty soon. Finally 
a track security car came down the turf course 
from the direction of the training track. I knew the 
man who got out of it. Most cops did. He had a 
reputation as one of the toughest inspectors on the 
force before he retired. John Baines. Some guys _ 
called him “Incorruptible John”; Captain Rourke 
used to call him “Baines of my existence.” They -~ 
say he was squeezed out because he was too tough 
and maybe a little too clean. The NYRA grabbed 





him up and I heard he ran most of the undesir- — 


ables off the backstretch. He took his cap off when 
he got out of the car—white hair and black bushy 
eyebrows, Exactly like when the hero in a play. 
comes on the stage. You could just tell that some- 
thing was going to give. _ 

He didn’t do anything for a while other than 
talk to some of the people who'd been there the 
longest. He never once looked at Poole but kept 
his back to him while he was talking to the others. 
Nothing seemed to be happening. I remember 
looking back at the grandstand—I was surprised at 
how high it was, how it might spook some horses | 
coming into the stretch. | was glad they’d switched 
to blinkers with Chinese Puzzle. a 








Then, almost before you knew it, Baines turned 
around, said something, and Poole began to go 
imp. The muzzk of his shotgun tipped into the 
"grass. Baines came up and took it away, gentle but 
< Ärm. Then the Pinkertons came up from the rear 
and took Poole te the security car. It was over. 













ye read everything in the papers and 
- watched most of it on TV. I mean, you 
Mm. don’t expect 100 percent accuracy, but at 
east. they could be in the ballpark, or, I should 
say, the racetrack. You even expect them to say 
chat Poole was crunk or nuts—I noticed how they 
iked the word “crazed.” And, sure, Baines was the 
aero of the thing. But no one ever mentioned 
hipping and how a guy could get like Poole was. 
. I take that back, Ziegel in the Post said a lot 
of it in a column, but he saw it all as political, 
aturally. Capitalism, he says it was. He called the 
hole thing a metaphor for capitalism. Well, if you 
ardon my French, I was there and that’s just 
lain bullshit. There weren’t any metaphors out 
ere, just some guy trying to keep from falling 
apart. (Ms. Potter, if this ever gets. published and 
ippen to read it, I want you to know that I 
arn an a lot from you, especially about not writ- 































: by Kathleen Spivack 





the leaves change 

the trees do not change 

I am waiting here 

on your front porch, giving up. . 







_ The Chinese Puzzle Race s 









ing phony prose and using my owr voice—there | 
wasn’t a single “alleged perpetrator”—but I still 
have to call things the way I see them, and I can- 
assure you that politics had nothing to do with any: 
of it.) 

The whole point of this story is to sort of fill in~ 
the record. Because no one has written the exact 
words Baines said to Poole that made it all end so 
fast. It was smart as hell. T can tell it exactly be- — 
cause I couldn’t believe my ears when I heard it. 
He walked up until Poole leveled his gun, then he 
said, “Mr. Poole, if you don’t put your gun down, 
Pm going to have to tell your. father what you're 
doing.” 

Jesus. 

Poole must have been sixty. I kn2w his father 
was a famous trainer years ago, but I didn’t know 
he was still alive. Anyway, that’s what Baines said, 
And it worked perfect. 

So I just wanted to write what actually hap- — 
pened, just to get it on the record. 

That and to let you know that when they ran 
the Huntington Handicap. the next Wednesday, 
Chinese Puzzle won drawing away by four at- 
twelve to one. Velasquez whippec only twice, — 
mostly just to keep her mind on her business. I 
was there at the rail, just past the finish line. Cl- 





















inside, the rooms are saying 
you have no messages for me: 
a shoe on the step 

an overturned deck 













chair; it is the end 

of summer, good-bye. 
the doorbell is ringing 
your telephone is ringing 





I am trying to tell you 

there are still some connections 
and you stand in your kitchen, 
silent, wiping your hands. . 
















WITHIN: 
WALKING 
DISTANCE 


by Irwin Shaw 


The pleasures of living in a certain part of 
Paris still linger in the American novelist’s 
memory, but it was no place for a man 
who was fighting the weight, the booze, 
and the cost of living—so Mr. Shaw 
doesn’t live there anymore. 


he last street I lived on was between Les In- 
-valides and the Eiffel Tower and has 
spoiled me, I’m afraid, for living anyplace 
else in Paris or, for that matter, in any other city. 
It is with regret that I must speak of it in the past 
tense. Where it emerged in the direction of the 
Boulevard St. Germain, after losing itself momen- 
tarily in the wide space of the Esplanace des In- 
valides, the street was an artery into the heart of 
Paris, bordered by great mansions with sweeping 
courtyards, where embassies and ministries were 
installed, and luxurious and hidden apartments 
looking out on miniature parks could be imagined 
behind the thick guardian walls. It was heavily po- 
liced, unencumbered, and made you conscious of 
the hush of wealth and the manipulatiors of gov- 
ernment as you trod the sidewalks. 
The humbler section of the street, which I re- 
garded as my own turf, was very different. On it 
there was the variety and human hurly-burly of 
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shops and inhabitants that has lately found favor 
as ths ideal expression of a modern urban society. 
On the same block, which stretches perhaps a hùn- 
dred and fifty yards between one wide avenue and — 
another, there were three cafés, two butcher shops, 
a wine merchant, a delicatessen, an Algerian gro- 
cery store,.a dairy which was stocked with some 
hundred cheeses, two hardware stores, a picture 
framer, a garage, a studio for the renting andre- 
pair of movie and broadcasting equipment, two 
antique dealers, one of them specializing in cut- 
lasses and binnacles, a shoemaker, a laundry and 
dry ceaner, a man who made overstuffed furniture 
by hand, a book, magazine, and newspaper ven- 
dor, a place to buy infants’ clothes, a small, quiet 























nightclub, a perfume manufacturer, a fruit and 
vegetable market, two bakeries, a banklike insti- 
tution that traded in rare stamps, and a travel 
agency that could arrange a voyage up the Nile or 
a visit to Yosemite National Park in the space of 
ten minutes. 

All this ground-level commercial bustle was con- 
ducted in comfortable 1900’s buildings whose mod- 
est apartments on the upper stories housed many 
of the street’s shopkeepers and in whose windows 
could always be seen an old lady or two accom- 
panied by am unpedigreed dog or pampered cat, 
both peering out, keeping tabs on the activities of 
the quarter. 

Parking was illegal because of the narrowness of 
the thoroughfare, but that did not mean that the 
way was free of traffic. Motorists cluttered the 
street with their vehicles, gambling that they had 
guessed the day or the hour when contraventions 
would not be put under their windshield wipers by 
he police or their uniformed, sober-faced female 





adjuncts. On two occasions, upon returning late at 
night to find the entrance to my own garage 
blocked, I neatly broke off the side mirrors of the 
cars stationed there, to intimate to the trespassers 
that wanton disrespect of the rights of innocent 
passage of Americans was not to be tolerated. I am 
glad to say I never saw those particular cars again. 

On a happier note, the café on the corner served 
good beer on draft, and a Muscadet that could 
take the enamel off your teeth. The café was also a 
tabac; with your Havana cigars you could get 
postal stamps there as well as a nourishing quick 
lunch at a price that the students, the young sol- 
diers, the small shopkeepers, artisans, house paint- 
ers, clerks, and stenographers who kept the cafe 
full of life from seven in the morning till ten at 
night could afford. If you were pressed for time, 
you could also buy a watch there, or a get-well 
card. If you needed further amusement, you could 
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play table football or try your skill at one of the 
two garish pinball machines. It also had a tele- 
phone, convenient for husbands who preferred to 
make certain calls from someplace other than their 
own homes. You could speak Spanish there and be 
understood, and after seven years the owner had 
proudly mastered the words “hello” and “goodbye” 
for our own private use. 

If you were willing to leave the street proper, a 
few steps brought you to the tables of any of 
about twenty restaurants, some of them very good 
indeed. Along with one of the best Chinese restau- 
rants in Paris, there was a busy, low-priced bistro 
where on fair days you might sit outside at a small 
table overlooking a carved stone fountain and 
sample the horsemeat and honest Beaujolais which 
were featured on the menu. A hundred yards from 
‘what used to be my front door there was a hole-in- 
the-wall northern Italian restaurant that had be- 
come so deservedly popular with the cognoscenti 
that it was wise to order a table a day in advance; 
the insalata di frutti di mare and the fondue Pie- 
montesi were well worth the telephone call and the 
walk. Also within easy reach was a bar devoted to 
the wines of Sancerre anda solid and fashionable 
Burgundian restaurant where you feasted off oeufs 
meuretie, eggs poached in a red wine sauce, fla- 
vored with garlic, herbs, and bits of bacon and 
washed down with some of the best vintages of the 
Cote d'Or. All these flourished amid a host of oth- 
ers, almost every one of them guaranteed to im- 
prove your outlook on life and increase your waist- 
line. 

If you preferred to dine at home, you could 
shop in the nearby market, a thoroughfare of 
Breughelian copiousness, making your way past 
carts packed with oranges, lemons, grapefruit, mel- 
ons, grapes, avocados, apples, pears, strawberries, 
and flowers. From the tightly packed delicatessens 
with whole smoked salmon in their wincows came 
the odor of roasting chickens and hot cheucroute to 
compete for your favor with the briny smell of 
ocean from the fish counters and tke earthy, 
kitchen-garden perfume of thousands of heads of 
lettuce and bunches of radishes, leeks, and celery. 

For festive occasions you could visit a shop on a 
street three minutes away on foot where you could 
find Tio Pepe sherry, crystallized ginger, Dutch 
Hopjes, bitter chocolate, and fresh, juice-spurting 
litchi nuts from the mainland of China. Pineapples, 
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which used to be rented out as centerpieces by 
hostesses for their more formal dinners and re- 
turned the next day, could also be bought at all 
seasons in this gourmet’s retreat, at what seemed a 
reasonable price. z 

It was no neighborhood for a man who was 
fighting the weight, the booze, and the cost of liv- 
ing all at the same time. a 


or other necessities or pleasures the quarter — 

offered a large and usually empty movie — 

palace, which sometimes showed films suit- 
able for family viewing, and next to it an English | 
pub. which must have looked like a wonderful in- 
vestment to some venturesome financiers, but- 
which failed and left its mahogany trimmings and 
advertisements for British ale, Irish coffee, and: 
Pimm’s Cup to the spiders. If you needed a haircut. 
or a permanent, you could have your choice — 
among a half-dozen coiffeurs and beauty parlors, ~ 
most often with only one or two barbers or hair- — 
dressers working behind plate glass windows. 000 4 

Without the need of taking a taxi or a bus, Io 
could buy a heavy-duty valve for a large, incom- — 
prehensible machine, a terra-cotta pot for an or- 
ange tree, a diamond ring, a bad original painting, ` 
a wicker basket made by the blind, a bet on a 
horse, a waffle from an open-air stand, corks and a 
gadget to bottle my own wine, beach chairs, a ten- 
nis racket, tennis shoes, and football cleats, en- 
graved cards announcing my wedding or change of 
address, a rope to tie together heavy bundles or to — 
hang myself with, a knife for opening oysters, a 
system to foil burglars, a typewriter or a computer, ` 
a seat at a small theater which put on avant-garde 
plays, the use of a washing or Xerox machine, the 
services of a dependable student who advertised on 
a small card in the pharmacy that she would live — 
with me in exchange for taking care of any chil ` 
dren I might have, a pizza to take out, a pan that 
could be placed on the top of the stove and would. — 
leave marks on steaks as if they had been grilled, < 
utensils for the manipulation of cooked snails, a 
Larousse encyclopedia, a bathtub, and a coffin. 

I could also buy, wholesale, grosses of canned 
peas and string beans, or take a course in Cordon 
Bleu cooking, or enroll for a course in modern lit- 
erature at the conveniently located American Col- 
lege. If I was so minded, I could have photographs 
of any banquet I sponsored taken, developed, and = 
distributed to my guests. | could have pamphlets 
of amy description printed around the corner, or 
buy the London Times, If I had an ear for music, I 
coulé hear a string quartet playing Mozart an 














Schubert :n the church not far from the police sta- 
‘tion. T could buy children’s furniture or students’ 
briefcases or a bicycle. Second-hand cars, foreign 
and domestic, were available for my inspection. If 
I happened to want a passport for Rumania, all I 
had to do was saunter over to the embassy of that 
country, ricely equipped with an imposing array of 
broadcastng equipment on its roof and its win- 
dows grilled like a prison’s. 

If, for any reason, I was temporarily not able to 
use my own apartment, there was a gamut of ho- 
_tels of all degrees of luxury where I could put up 
for a week or two, surrounded by traveling sales- 
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men, North Africans, American students, hiking 
English youths, Portuguese workmen, lilting In- 
dians, doubtful ladies, military men on ambiguous 
visits to the Ecole Militaire, and dangerous-looking 
men who slept all day and emerged, looking more 
dangerous, at night. 


ou did not have to go out of the neighbor- 
hood for funds, as there were four or five 
banks at hand, one of which had been 
robbed in broad daylight, provoking a wild eighty- 
mile-an-hour chase through crowded streets and 








across the Seine, where the shoot-out ended with 
the killing of one of the thieves and the recovery 
of the loot in the eighth arrondissement, which, 
with its jumble of cinemas, clip joints, and flashy 
clothing stores, is perhaps a more fitting place to 
be shot by a policeman than the sober street on 
which the ravaged bank was located. 

That is not to say that my neighborhood was at 
other times completely free of crime. The till of 
the small Italian restaurant I frequented was 
skillfully emptied of two days’ receipts while the 
owner and his staff were having lunch in the al- 
cove near the kitchen. There was considerable cash 
in the till, but since a good many of the payments 
for food and drink were made by personal check 
and the owner knew almost every one of his clients 
by name, a few telephone calls made it possible to 
have the checks stopped and new ones written to 
compensate the poor man, at least partially, for his 
loss. A short time after the deed was perpetrated 
(the owner hinted, with dark Italian rancor, that he 
knew who the criminal was), the restaurant was 
shut down for alterations. When it reopened, the 
bar and the till were safely in the back, in full 
view of the kitchen. 

My own apartment, modest as it was, also 
proved to be subject to the age’s growing law- 
lessness. It was broken into twice in my absence— 
the first time embarrassingly, since I had to explain 
to the detective on the case that absolutely nothing 
had been taken. While he inspected the little 
triangle of glass that had been neatly cut out of 
the pane near the handle of the door that led in 
from the terrace, the detective nodded, as though 
this was an old story to him. 

“It’s strange,” I said. “After all, there was a 
typewriter, a portable radio-phonograph. a small 
television set, a drawer full of table silver. . .” 

“The man who did the job,” the detective ex- 
plained to me, “is a professional. His room is 
probably stacked with sixty typewriters and televi- 
sion sets and sets of silver. He is interested only in 
money and jewelry. All he had to do here was 
take one quick look around to see that he was 
wasting his time.” 

I have made another enemy, I thought, in yet 
another profession. I had wasted a hardworking 
man’s time. 

“He most likely didn’t stay in your apartment 
more than ten minutes,” the detective went on. 
“We know whom we're dealing with. He makes 
between three and four robberies a day in this 
quarter. We have a description. He wears a dark 
suit and brown gloves and he never leaves finger- 
prints. And he works only in the daytime. because 





the checks were for daunting amounts. This wa: 





that is when apartments are usually empty. Also, if 
he is caught, the penalty is only half of what it 
would be if he worked at night.” 
This was news to me. “Why is that?” I asked. 
“Because when a thief breaks in at night, the- 
tenants are likely to be present and in the attempt 
to solve the situation there is a strong temptation 
to violence. The law is severe.” 7 
He took me to the police station near the mar~- 
ket, on the nearby rue Amali, where he tapped out 
my deposition with one finger on an ancient type= 
writer. This was for the modest claim on my insur- 
ance company for what it would cost me to replace 
the glass on the terrace door, as well as for the po- 
lice files. 
I never heard from the detective again, but the 
next day a reporter from Figaro rang my bell to. 
inquire about the robbery, or really, non-robbery. I - 
asked the reporter to keep the item out of the pa- 
per, but he merely smiled, and when I bought Fig- 
aro the following morning, the story was there, 
with my name and address and a description of 
the building and the floor on which I lived, a use-\. 
ful bit of information for the next illegal visitor, 
who this time did take a tape recorder and a selec- 
tion of tapes which revealed that he was a col- 
lector of light music and had no use for Beethoven ` 
or Mahler. 





nother drama, this one in the style of Balzac, 
was played to its tragic end on the side of- 
the street across from mine, where there — 
was a store that dealt in a wide variety of food- 
stuffs, the staples sharing the crowded shelves with — 
more exotic fare such as pâté de merle, paté de 
faisan, paté of quail, English biscuits, turtle soup; 
bisque d’homard, fat, garlicky sausage, sacks of fresh 
walnuts, oversized, succulent prunes, and strings of | 
chocolate wafers, wrapped in gold foil to look like 
minted coins, a 
For the American trade, which was small but- 
profitable, there were corn flakes and pancake flour _ 
and bourbon whiskey. As in almost every establish- 
ment which sells food of any kind, a selection of _ 
wines was on view. For the children of the neighbor- 
hood, candy was sold by the piece for a few centimes 
from huge glass jars ranged against the walls, — 
where luscious macaroons and delicious ginger 
cakes were on display to tempt the youthful appe- 
tite. 
On lucky Sundays, the proprietors cashed any 
checks I might have won in the weekly Saturday- 
night poker game on the Île St. Louis, even when 











more than a convenience, since even if the banks 
had been open, they were forbidden by law to 
cash French checks for foreigners who were not le- 
gally residents of the country. 

The drama in this thriving small emporium be- 
gan rather than ended with a death. It had been 
owned by an elderly but energetic man who made 
the deliveries, uncomplainingly carrying crates of 
bottles up steep, narrow staircases and unloading 
heavy sacks and cartons of canned goods from 
trucks. The store was served by his son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, and while they had the worried and 
slightly apprehensive look that distinguishes most 
French shopkeepers, as though they feared that 
their suppliers had unloaded decaying merchandise 
on them at monopolistic prices, they were courte- 
ous to their clients and with each other and the 
old man, and even managed a nervous little phrase 
` of congratulations to me when I came in, not often 
enough for my taste, with my poker checks. They 
worked from seven in the morning till eight at 
night, on their feet and going up and down the 
stairs to the storage room in the cellar innumerable 
times each day. Their only rest was on Sunday af- 
ternoons and Monday mornings. By modern stan- 
dards of working hours and hard physical labor, 
they put in a great deal more effort than any 
French factory worker, but they gave the impres- 
sion of being content with their small persona! do- 
main. Perhaps it was because the profit from their 
enterprise was theirs to do with as they pleased. 
Perhaps, and more likely, it was the humanizing 
aspect of their partnership, making their own deci- 
sions, enjoying the opportunity to chat with their 
neighbors and be treated as persons, not as cogs in 
some abstract machine, that kept their tempers se- 
rene and the long hours worthwhile. 

Then, suddenly, the old man died. For once. the 
store was closed on a weekday. 

It was then that the trouble began. In his will, 
the father had left his estate to be divided among 
the couple who tended the store and another son 
and daughter. 

Enter Balzac. 

No sooner was the old man buried, and the âlial 
tears shed and dried, than began that most famil- 
iar of French disputes—the struggle over the inher- 
itance. The daughter and the other son, who, as 
far as I knew, had never set foot in the store and 
had never sold a pound of sugar or a liter of wine 
in their lives, asserted claims to the property that 
my friends the check-cashers swore they could not 
live with. Cousins, notaires, lawyers, priests, distant 
relatives, wise men from the town of Albi, where 
the family originated, all were brought in to dis- 
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< pense justice. To no avail. After months of argu- 
ment, persuasion, and threats, all sides stood where 
they had been on the day the will was opened. 
<- Ona dcomful morning, the sad sign, “For Sale,” 
appeared on a piece of white cardboard in the 
store’s window, and the place began to take on the 
-appearance of an establishment that had been 
looted by invading troops as the red-eyed couple 
sold off cases of wine, stacks of sardine cans, jars 
of paté, cartons of tasty English biscuits at dis- 
astrous prices. No one came forward to buy the 
good name, the solid reputation, the favorable lo- 
cation, the profitable lease, perhaps because the in- 
heritors refused to agree on what these imponder- 
ables were worth; and finally, with all the shelves 
bare, the store was shut down, and the couple, 
who were by then my good and pitiable friends, 
fled to Albi to attempt to start a new business 
there. 

The premises stood vacant, an eyesore in the 
neighborhood and a reproach to the structure of 
the nuclear family, for more than a year. Eventu- 
ally the store was reopened as an open-air fruit 
and vegetable market, featuring esoteric items such 
as New Zealand kiwis and kumquats and fresh red 
dates, but it was never the same. Although they, 

too, were open on Sunday mornings, I never had 
the heart to ask the new owners to cash a check 
for me. 




































here must be a horde of intellectuals se- 
creed behind the buzzers that open the 
froat doors of the quarter’s buildings, since 
so many of the people, men and women alike, 
whom you pass in the street Jook desperately book- 
ish and intelligent, although with the French you 
can go very wrong when you make a guess based 
on physical appearances and styles of dress. Beards 
_ abound, high foreheads are everywhere, piercing, 
analytic glances are common characteristics, men 
and women sit over their coffee in cafés for hours, 
. jotting an occasional note on a scratch pad, which 
might contain a line of apocalyptic verse or a re- 
minder to buy a half-kilo of hamburger. There is 
no telling The neighbor you are regarding might 
be an organic chemist or a butcher having his 
lunch. In France, as compared with America, the 
outward signs of thought are considered socially 
acceptable phenomena. 

The café on the comer of the Avenue Bosquet 
and the rue des Champs de Mars had a betting 
cage for the patrons of the PMU, the Pari-Mutuel 
‘Urbain, tne organ of the government which runs 
off-track onog. for all the races in France. 











































Within Walking Distance 


The local zeal for plunging had been fanned 
within the memory of man by the coup of one of 
the waiters, who had won 16,000 francs on a tierce 
bet of three francs and who then had sworn off all 
gambling for life. í 

Observing that I was not averse to a flier from 
time to time, the owner of the café had attempted 
to lure me into a poker game with a group of his 
friends. But French poker has a tendency to be so 
wild, with so many tricky variations, that I had 
sensibly declined, feeling rightly that being dealt 
hands under unfamiliar rules while encircled by a 
table full of Frenchmen who knew each other’s 
bluffs by heart could only lead to impoverishment. 

The café itself, with its two rows of tables on the 
sidewalk, was the best place to get the full flavor 
of the neighborhood. It was the meeting place for 
the teen-aged students of the nearby school, boys 
and girls roaring up on one-cylinder bicyclettes, 
loud, but capable at best of thirty kilometers an 
hour, the girls sometimes achingly beautiful in 
their embroidered blue jeans, the boys often 
bearded, with unkempt long hair dripping out of 
their crash helmets, and not worthy, in my eyes at 
least, of the kisses showered upon them by their 
female companions. 

Because of the jumbled nature of the neighbor- 
hood, it was a marvelous place to sit and people- 
watch, which, after war, is the most ancient of hu- 
man amusements. There were always children, 
playing with dogs or dashing by furiously on 
minute bicycles equipped with two small extra rear 
wheels that could be detached when the. rider grew 
sufficiently or became expert enough to need the 
extra support no longer. There were smartly 
turned-out army officers striding by, briefcases un- 
der their arms, in good shape even if they spent 
their days at a desk. There were tall, beautiful, 
black African ladies sweeping along in gorgeously 
colored flowing robes and turbans. There was a 
man with a grotesque goiter who made you feel 
grateful for your own comparative good health. 
There were ambulances, their sirens going, on their 
way to accidents, comforting you in the realization 
that you were going nowhere that day by car. 
There were buses, sparklingly clean, uncrowded, 
and with no disfiguring airbrush graffiti, that, with 
a change at some junction here or there, could 
take you on a pleasant, unhurried tour of the city. 
There were housewives, holding the hands of 
brightly dressed infants, going shopping. There was 
an abundance of pregnant young women, pro- 
claiming faith in the future of France. 

Late in the morning, ladies who looked as 
though they had stepped out of a perfumed bath 








and the pages of Vogue at the same time adorned 
the avenue, on their way, you supposed, to ‘lirta- 
tious lunches. 

There were boys in sweat suits dribbling basket- 
balls or footballs and plump girls in tennis shorts 
with rackets stuck in the bags behind the saddles 
of their bicycles. There were one-armed men with 
decorations in their buttonholes, to remind you of 
a war you had survived. 

Across the avenue you could see dark men han- 
dling giant earth-moving equipment like toys, un- 
der reassuring signs that they were working to im- 
prove the justly maligned Parisian telephone 
system. At two o’clock, when Le Monde, always 
dated for the following day, arrived at the newspa- 
per store a few doors away, you could see distin- 
guished-looking gentlemen reading the paper as 
they walked, shaking their heads at what they saw 
on the front page. 

The many Chinese and Vietnamese restaurants 
of the neighborhood added an Oriental touch of 
color as the cooks and waiters hurried past to their 
jobs, as smooth in their gait as though they were 
on wheels. In the café itself, stenographers whis- 
pered hurried lunchtime professions of love to un- 
dernourished young men who themselves had only 
an hour to spare. At the bar itself, there was the 
standard drunk or two, voices hoarse and face 
veins broken by years of honest drinking. 

Occasionally, there would be a few tourists, 
somehow lost on the way to Napoleon’s tomb, 
menus in hand, asking each other in English or 
German or Dutch if they knew what a Croque- 
Monsieur was. And always the waiters and wait- 
resses hurrying through the traffic with big baskets 
of long loaves of hot, sweet-smelling bread from 
the bakery facing the café, and the hairdressers in 
their white smocks jiggling gracefully across the 
pavement with trays of small cups of black coffee 
for their colleagues in their places of work. 

The spectacle of two policemen dismounted from 
their patrol wagon to give a ticket to a violently 
protesting motorist was always well attended, spe- 
cially if the motorist was a woman. And everyone 
watched approvingly as a young cop, dressed Eke a 
mechanic, deftly immobilized a car that had been 
parked in front of the café for three days and 
three nights by locking a yellow iron contraption 
to a wheel, thus ensuring that the car’s owner would 
have to report to the police and pay his fine. 

There was an institute for the blind a few doors 
down, and patrons of the café were able to show 
their fundamental goodness of heart by jumping 
up from their tables to guide some poor soul with 
a white cane across the avenue. One blind young 


man was left to find his way alone, especially by 
the girls, because his darkened libido drove him to 
use his free hand very freely on his momentary ° 
companion while he whispered obscene invitations < 
to his room. 

The American College, a seat of learning near 
the river, added its complement of youthful charm 
to the place, as did the Cordon Bleu school down 
the block, where, at shocking prices, students from 
all over the world, including a significant sprin- 
kling of Japanese, while grappling in a losing 
battle with the language of Racine, tried to learn © 
the secret of how to make beurre blanc and roll out 
mille-feuilles. The students spent their off-hours at 
the café tables, with their books before them, com- 
paring notes on the preparation of canard a 
lorange and ris de veau, deadly serious, criticizing 
each other’s work (“Too much flour in the sauce, 


kid”), oblivious to the fact that the cuisine of < 


France was generally being reformed in the direc- 
tion of simplicity. 


s sometimes happens, what I had regarded as 
an innocent pleasure—chatting idly a few 
times a week with these serious and dedi- 

cated young people—contributed to my Parisian 
downfall. Among their number there was a young 
and charming English girl, not the prettiest of the 
lot, but not the plainest, either. She was the sev- 
enteen-year-old daughter of some friends of mine 
whom I had met in Switzerland, and was living in - 
studentlike austerity in a narrow rented room, 

sharing it with a slightly older girlfriend. I was on 

the point of leaving Paris for the winter, and my 

apartment would lie vacant. Mixing generosity 
with cunning, and remembering that the apartment 
had been robbed twice when it was empty in my 
absence, I asked the girls if they would like to 
move in. Since I was forbidden by my lease to 
sublet, they could have it for nothing. 

In return, I said, I would expect them to keep 
the place neat, pay for the telephone, and not have 
any boys staying overnight or indulging in loud 
parties, as the rest of the small building was in- 
habited by bourgeois families who, as far as I 
could tell, rose at dawn and were in bed by ten 
o'clock at night, and could be expected to com- 
plain if there was any undue noise or flagrantly 
gaudy behavior. The two young ladies swore that 
they would be models of maidenlike behavior and 
that the apartment would gleam like an operating 
theater upon my return, at which date they prom- 
ised me a feast prepared by most of the advanced 
pupils of the Cordon Bleu. 
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Every day, millions of people give up eating. 
For snacking. 

` Well, if you find yourself doing more eating on 

-the run then at a table, make sure you're eating 

Dannon Yogurt. 

Our label shows you that Dannon is high in pro- 
= tein, calcium and other things nutritionists say are 
good for you. 

It also shows that, unlike so many snack foods, 
Dannon is low in fat, contains no 
“starch, no gelatin or other thicken- 

_ers. And none of those hard-to- 
"pronounce additives. Because 
Dannon Yogurt is 100% natural. Not 
just “natural flavor,” but natural 


Dannon is reasonable in 
calories, tco. Especially when you 
consider how satisfying and nutri- 
tious it is. 

What's more, Dannon gives Qa 
you the benefits of yogurt cultures. | 
They make yogurt one of the 
easiest foods to digest, and have 
been credited with other healthful 
properties too. 

Oddly enough, not all yogurts have active yogurt 
cultures to speak of. In some brands— mainly pre- 
mixed or Swiss style—the cultures are often 
deactivated by the processing. 


We created a whole culture of yogurt lovers. 


Dannon cutsells all other brands. For a number 
of good reasons. 


Dannon Yogurt. 
i you don't always eat right 
ts the right thing to eat. 









For example, we go out of our way to get the- 
best natural ingredients: to Eastern Europe for 
strawberries, to the West Coast for boysenber- 
ries, and we go to Canada for blueberries. (Maybe th 
reason that other yogurts don’t come close to the” 
taste of Dannon is that other yogurt makers don’t go 
quite as far.) 

And it’s the yogurt delivered direct to your stor 
“from Dannon to dairycase.” So if it tastes fresher, 

that’s because it 7s fresher. 


Dieters aren’t the only people 
who are big on Dannon | 


Today, almost everybody's 
eating Dannon. Dannon Yogurt 
is quick and delicious at break- 
fast, light but filling at lunch, a 
high nutrition snack or dessert. 
Spoon it out of the cup as is, 
or mix with cottage cheese, 
fresh fruit, peanut butter, honey, 
or what-have-you. 

A suggestion for beginners: — 
since plain yogurt may be a bit tart, 
start with Dannon fruit yogurts— 
muir blueberry. red raspberry, and others. 

For more facts, including some unexpectedly- 
delicious ways to eat Dannon, write for our booklet, 
“Yogurt and You.” 

Dannon, 22-11 38th Avenue, Long selene City, 
New York 11101. It’s free and it orrena : 
will give you more reasons why 
Dannon is the right thing to eat— 
evenif you always eat right. 

































When I returned after the three months in other 
regions, the apartment was neat enough, but I 
sensed, rather than knew, that some shirts were 
missing. Although my tenants were gone, my mail- 
box kept being filled by letters addressed to people 
I had never heard of, all of them with maseuline 
names. And the phone rang constantly, at all hours 
of the day and night, the voices at the other end 
of the wire, all male and youthful, rather curt with 
me for not being able to produce their demure 
friend instantly. The calls that came in for the 
young ladies after three o'clock in the morning 
were likely to be drunk or drugged and uniformly 
abusive. 

I was not spared at cockcrow, either. The bell 
would ring, especially at the beginning of a week- 
end, while I was in the last sweet moments of 
sleep. Staggering to the door, I would confront 
groups of large young Americans and their shaggy 
girls, all of whom, it was explained, were going to 
school in various parts of France, and had back- 
packs full of bedding, and had fallen into the 
habit of spending the weekend in Paris, sacked out 
in various corners of my apartment. 

To add to the pain, I received the telephone bill 
for the time I had been away. It amounted to well 
over five hundred dollars. There were charges for 
calls to many distant places on other continents, 
and the bill was accompanied by a threat to have 
my service turned off if I didn’t pay in two days. 

Resolving never to do a good deed again in my 
entire life, I paid the bill and presented myself at 
the Cordon Bleu, where a particularly disagreeable 
lady behind the desk informed me that she did not 
know where my friend was and refused to accept a 
note I wanted to leave for her asking her to call 
me at her earliest convenience. 

Luckily, the next day I spied her, surrounded as 
usual by unkempt admirers. As gently as possible I 
expressed, among other things, my belief that it 
would be sporting of her to repay me for the tele- 
phone bill. I also asked her to return the two sets 
of keys I had given her, although I was sure that 
at that very moment there must have been at least 


a dozen sets jangling in the pockets of young men 
throughout the city. The young lady promised that 
she would appear promptly the next morning with 
the money, and I released her to her troop of ad- 


- mirers. 


here was no ring at the door the next morn- 

ing, and I learned the young lady had left 

for London to further her career. The only 
visitor I had that afternoon was my landlady. 
What had been going on in my absence could per- 
haps not be described as a public nuisance, but it 
certainly could be called at least a semiprivate one, 
and the landlady made it clear that she had strong 
grounds on which to have me evicted. As an after- 
thought she brought up the subject of her son, who 
was on the verge of marriage. i 

Admitting defeat, I agreed to move as soon as I 
could. 

In the end, after I wrote a letter to the girl’s fa- 
ther, I received a check for the telephone bill, and _ 
the girl herself wrote me a decent letter of apol-— 
ogy, Saying that she guessed she wasn’t as smart 
and grown-up as she thought she was. 

With that, I thought the matter was finished, 
and went about making arrangements to leave 
Paris. But just before the moving men were to 
come, an anguished telephone call came from the 
neighbor below me pleading with me not to shower 
or flush the toilet in my bathroom—she was being in- 
undated. Naturally, it was on a Sunday, when 
plumbers are not out in full force in Paris. Some- 
how, an emergency crew was found and the flood 
was stayed. 

The next morning a plumber rang my bell, hold- 
ing in his hand a small plastic bag. In the bag, 
glittering like jewels, were the remains of a heavy 
cut-glass ashtray which had been found in the 
pipes between my floor and the one below. The 
plumber advised me to get in touch with my insur- ` 
ance company to handle the costs of the damage. 

There are certain aspects about leaving Paris 
that do not fill me with nostalgia. J 
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HEROIC 
SIMILE 


by Robert Hass 


: There are limits to o imagination.. 


When the swordsman fell in Kurosawa’s Seven Samurai 
in the gray rain, 
in Cinemascope and the Tokagawa dynasty, 
he fell straight as a pine, he fell 

as Ajax fell in Homer 

in chanted dactyls and the tree was so huge 
the woodsman returned for two days 

to that lucky place before he was done with the sawing 
and on the third day he brought his uncle. 






They stacked logs in the resinous air, 

hacking the small limbs off, 

tying those bundles separately. 

The slabs near the root 

were quartered and still they were awkwardly large. 
The logs from midtree they haived: 

ten bundles and four great piles of fragrant wood, 
moons and quarter moons and half moons 

ridged by the saw’s tooth. 


The woodsman and the old man his uncle 
are standing in midforest 

on a floor of pine silt and spring mud. 
They have stopped working 

because they are tired and because 

I have imagined no pack animal 
or primitive wagon. They are too canny. 
to call in neighbors and come home — 
with a few logs after three days’ work. 
They are waiting for me to do something 
or for the overseer of the Great Lord 

to come and arrest: them. 


How patient they are! 

The old man smokes a pipe and spits. 

The young man is thinking he would be rich 
if he were already rich and had a mule. 

Ten days of hauling 

and on the seventh day they'll probably 

be caught, go home empty-handed 

or worse. I don’t know 

whether they’re Japanese or Mycenean 
and there’s nothing I can do. 

The path from here to that village 

is not translated. A hero, dying, 

gives off stillness to the air. 

A man and a woman walk from the movies 
to the house in the silence of separate fidelines. 













“I DONT SEE HOW 
TO WRITE A BOOK 
WITHOUT PEOPLE IN IT” 





‘Virginia Woolf was forty years old when she addressed this 
letter to Gerald Brenan, who was twelve years her junior 
and was to write several books. She wrote it in the year of 
the appearance of Jaceb’s Room, three years before Mrs. 
Dalloway. This is drawn from The Letters of Virginia Woolf, 
Volume II, edited by Nigel Nicolson and Joanne 
Trautmann, to appear in November. 





Monk’s House, Rodmell, 
Christmas Day 1922 Near Lewes, Sussex 
Dear Gerald, 

Very stupidly I came away without your letter, though I have been 
putting off writing till Christmas, hoping to have time and some calm- 
ness. It interested me, very much, and now I can’t take it up and answer 
it as I had meant. But no doubt this is as well. What one wants from a 
letter is not an answer. So I shall ramble on, until the cook goes off to 
tea with Mrs. Dedman, when | must scramble the eggs. 

First however, we certainly. hope to come to you about the end of 
March, or beginning of April. This depends on things that can’t be set- 
tled now; so may we leave it, and write definitely later? Apart from talk- 
ing to you, as we want to do: at leisure, fully, at night, at dawn, about 
people, books, life, and so on and so on, my eyes are entirely grey with 
England—nothing but England for 10 years; and you can’t imagine how 
much of a physical desire it becomes to feed them on colour and crags— 
something violent and broken and dry—not perpetually sloping and 
sloppy like the country here. (This is a very wet Christmas day.) 

I have been thinking a great deal about what you say of writing nov- 
els. One must renounce, you say. I can do better than write novels, you 
say. I don’t altogether understand. I don’t see how to write a book with- 
out people in it. Perhaps you mean that one ought not to attempt a 
“view of life’?—one ought to limit oneself to one’s own sensations—at a 
quartet for instance; one ought to be lyrical, descriptive: but not set 
people in motion, and attemp! to enter them, and give them impact and 
volume? Ah, but I’m doomed! As a matter of fact, I think that we all 
are. It is not possible now, and never will be, to say I renounce. Nor 
would it be a good thing for literature were it possible. This generation 
















Virginia Woolf's 
advice to a young writer 





































must break its neck in order that the next may have smooth going. For 
I agree with you that nothing is going to be achieved by us. Fragments— 
paragraphs—a page perhaps: but no more. Joyce to me seems strewn 
with disaster. I can’t even see, as you see, his triumphs. A gallant ap- 
proach, that is all that is obvious to me: then the usual smash and splin- 
ters (I have only read him, partly, once). The human soul, it seems to 
me, orientates itself afresh every now and then. It is doing so now. No 
one can see it whole, therefore. The best of us catch a glimpse of a nose, 
a shoulder, something turning away, always in movement. Still, it seems 
better to me to catch this glimpse, than to sit down with Hugh Walpole, 
Wells, etc. etc. and make large oil paintings of fabulous fleshy monsters 
complete from top to toe. Of course, being under 30, this does not apply 
to you. To you, something more complete may be vouchsafed. If so, it 
will be partly because I, and some others, have made our attempts first. 
I have wandered from the point. Never mind. I am only scribbling, 
more to amuse myself than you, who may never read, or understand: 
for I am doubtful whether people, the best disposed towards each other, 
are capable of more than an intermittent signal as they forge past—a 
sentimental metaphor, leading obviously to ships, and night and sterm 
and reefs and rocks, and the obscured, uncompassionate moon. I wish I 
had your letter for I could then go ahead; without so many jerks. 

You said you were very wretched, didn’t you? You described your 
liver rotting, and how you read all night, about the early fathers; and 
then walked, and saw the dawn. But were wretched, and tore up all you 
wrote, and felt you could never, never write—and compared this state of 
yours with mine, which you imagine to be secure, rooted, benevolent, in- 
dustrious—you did not say dull~but somehow unattainable, and I dare- 
say, unreal. But you must reflect that I am 40: further, every 10 years, at 
20, again at 30, such agony of different sorts possessed me that not con- 
tent with rambling and reading I did most emphatically attempt to end 
it all; and should have been often thankful, if by stepping on one fiag- 
stone rather than another I could have been annihilated where I stood. I 
say this partly in vanity that you may not think me insipid; partly as a 
token (one of those flying signals out of the night and so on) that so we 
live, all of us who feel and reflect, with recurring cataclysms of horror: 
starting up in the night in agony. Every ten years brings, I suppose, one 
of those private orientations which match the vast one which is, to my 
mind, general now in the race. I mean, life has to be sloughed: has to 









be faced: to be rejected; then accepted on new terms with rapture. And 
so on, and so on; till you are 40, when the only problem is how to grasp 
it tighter and tighter to you, so quick it seems to slip, and so infinitely 
desirable is it. 

As for writing, at 30 I was still writing, reading; tearing up indus- 
triously. I had not published a word (save reviews). I despaired. Perhaps 
at that age one is really most a writer. Then one cannot write, not for 
lack of skill, but because the object is too near, too vast. I think perhaps 
it must recede before one can take a pen to it. At any rate, at 20, 30, 40, 
and I’ve no doubt 50, 60. and 70, that to me is the task; not particularly 
noble or heroic, as I see it in my own case, for all my inclinations are to 
write; but the object of adoration to me, when there comes along some- 
one capable of achieving~if only the page or paragraph; for there are 
no teachers, saints, prophets, good people, but the artists—as you said— 
But the last sentence is hopelessly unintelligible. Indeed, I am getting to 
the end of my letter writing capacity. I have many more things to say; 
but they cower under their coverlets, and nothing remains but to stare at 
the fire, and finger some book till the ideas freshen within me, or they 
once more become impartible. 

I think, too, there is a great deal of excitement and fun and pure 
pleasure and brilliance in one’s fellow creatures. I’m not sure that you 
shouldn’t desert your mountain, take your chance, and adventure with 
your human faculties—friendships, conversations, relations, the mere 
daily intercourse. Why do young men hold books up before their eyes so 
long? French literature falls like a blue tint over the landscape. 

But I am not saying what I mean, and had better stop. Only you must 
write to me again—anything that occurs to you—And what about some- 
thing for the Hogarth Press? 

Leonard adds his wishes to mine for the future. 

Yours, 
Virginia Woolf 

PS. 

I add a postscript, which is intended to explain why I say that one must 
not renounce. I think I mean that beauty, which you say I sometimes 
achieve, is only got by the failure to get it; by grinding all the flints to- 
gether; by facing what must be humiliation—the things one can’t do—To 
aim at beauty deliberately, without this apparently insensate struggle, 
would result, I think, in little daisies and forget-me-nots—simpering 
sweetness—true love knots—But I agree that one must (we, in our gener- 
ation must) renounce finally the achievement of the greater beauty: the 
beauty which comes from completeness, in such books as War and 
Peace, and Stendhal I suppose, and some of Jane Austen; and Sterne; 
and I rather suspect in Proust, of whom I have only read one volume, 
Only now that I have written this, I doubt its truth. Are we not always 
hoping? and though we fail every time, surely we do not fail so com- 
pletely as we should have failed if we were not in the beginning, pre- 
pared to attack the whole. One must renounce, when the book is fin- 
ished; but not before it is begun. Excuse me for boring on: you may 
have said nothing of the kind. I was wondering to myself why it is that 
though I try sometimes to limit myself to the thing I do well, I am al- 
ways drawn on and on, by human beings, I think, out of the little circle 
of safety, on and on, to the whirlpools; when I go under. [J 











y father, now dead, was mayor of De- 
ment. He served as mayor for three 
_ terms, twelve years, then resigned to 
run for liewtenant governor. None of us wanted 
him to run, it seemed reckless and eccentric and 
therefore out of character. We could not under- 
stand why he wanted to be lieutenant governor, in 
Illinois at that time it was an office without visible 
function. We assumed he wanted to use it as a 
base or platform for something else, Congress per- 
haps. or the U.S. Senate, though my father had no 
love for the federal government or “the East.” He 
was a Taft man and feared socialism. 

He was soundly defeated despite a Republican 
landslide that year, but I know what hurt him 
most was ihat he lost Dement. He'd always won 
his mayoral races by wide margins, and when the 
returns came in that November Tuesday he was 
angry and depressed, rejected by his own towns- 
people. Dement then was much smaller and less 
turbulent than it is today. I remember its stillness 
and innocence, a triangle-shaped prairie city iso- 
lated from Chicago. It was an unpretentious place 
< of Protestant churches and family farms and small 
` businesses. by its own lights a haven. Its un- 
troubled skin may have concealed a riotous inte- 
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rior, but I doubt it; Dement was unscandalous in 
all respects. However, it had an inferiority complex 
common to small towns. Its citizens knew each 
other too well, and while my father may have been 
an excellent mayor, that did not qualify him for 
state office. Better he should stay where he was. I 
suspect that those who voted against him believed 
they were doing him a favor, saving him from the 
heartbreak of the outside world. They were at bot- 
tom a suspicious people who perceived Springfield 
as a glamorous rival and my father’s candidacy as 
a rejection of them. Aren't we good enough for you? 
Dement was fierce to protect its secret self. 

It had a reputation as a tough little town, a hard 
audience. Dement was not hospitable to outsiders, 
ever. Not long after the war there was a governor 
who celebrated the land, the cornfields in the fall, 
finding something hopeful in the mile-long rows of 
plucked cornstalks, barren and beautiful in Indian 
summer. He believed that the infinite square of 
dead fields implied the durability of the land. As 
the land waited for winter it prepared for spring, 
leapt ahead one season. It was a definition of con- 
fidence and optimism, the fields always fertile and 
well-tended, beautiful and at peace. This governor, 
campaigning then, made a short speech about. it in 








Dement. He addressed the audience in the gymna- 
sium of the Dement Township High School, stand- 
ing under the threads of a basketball net. 

No one applauded after he spoke; it was as if 
the words were taken as a prayer or benediction. 
The crowd dispersed sullenly into the night and 
the high-minded governor reckoned that he had 
made an error, given them an unlucky speech that 
was not understood or appreciated. He had meant 
to encourage and inspire. This was the heartland 
after all, and much depended on its Stability: its 
adherence to fixed principles. He wanted them to 
persevere. The governor’s friends, sympathetic al- 
ways, thought that the speech read very well. They 
told him that the message was necessarily difficult 
and elusive, and that he was a man ahead of his 
time. Ideas endured, men did not. 

“You can use it as an introduction to your mem- 
oirs,” one of them said. 

But the governor never spoke of it again in the 
campaign and in Dement people referred to it as 
that damn speech and shook their heads. bewil- 
dered and angry. Then they forgot about it and it 
was never used as an introduction to a book or to 
anything else. It is remembered only by me; it 
exists only in my memory, an episode of singular 
passion. 








was my father’s driver in his campaign for 
lieutenant governor and for twenty years I 
m have associated autumn with the special stiff 

atmosphere of small Illinois towns. Dixon, Alton, 
Kankakee, Centralia, Mattoon, Waukegan, Bloom- 
ington. I see myself still, hunched over the steering 
wheel of the blue Buick, driving at breaknec 
speeds down narrow two-lane highways, the high- 
ways bisecting fields of corn, soybeans, oats, al- 
falfa, tame hay. Burma Shave verses on red signs, 
My father is in the rear seat, revising his speech; 
his cigar smoke fills the air. Up one rise, down an- 
other, up and down, and abruptly a familiar settle- 
This novella is the latest fiction from the typewriter 
of journalist-novelist Ward Just. Among his other 


works are The Congressman Who Loved Flaubert, 
Stringer, and Nicholson at Large. 








yellow pad. Fresh proposals for th 


ment. He says, “Slow down.” I remember all of 
them, the American Legion post in Alton, the Elks 
Club in Centralia, the old Karcher Hotel in Wau- 
kegan. He spoke in a half-shout from notes, his 
themes as familiar to me as the cigar smoke in the 
car; standing in the shadows in the rear of the 
hall, I dozed and counted the house. 

In Cook County we always appeared with my 
father’s running mate, the Republican candidate 
for governor. “In a heavy rain,” my father used to 
Say, “you need an umbrella.” The candidate for 
governor, better known and better financed and or- 
ganized, was my father’s umbrella in the hostile 
and unfamiliar suburbs of Chicago. He was a will- 
ing umbrella until mid-October, when it became 
clear that he was running well and would win and 
my father was running poorly and would lose. 
Then we were on our own and the final weeks of 
the campaign were desperate and unbearably 
lonely. The campaign manager returned to his law 
practice in Dekalb, and the two advance men 
drifted off to other, more promising campaigns. 
Even my mother seemed to lose her enthusiasm . 
and my father’s telephone calls home became less — 
frequent. The campaign became an erratic odyssey 
with no inner logic, like a love affair doomed and 
out of control. In the car, my father and I barely 
spoke; as he sensed defeat he withdrew, growing 
colder and angrier and more passionate with each 
new bit of depressing evidence. 

Yet he did not break stride, he threw his full 
energies into his manic courtship, rising at dawn 
and never retiring before midnight. Reaching out 
to audiences, he could not stop talking. He spoke 
of the enormous odds he faced; he said his ad-. 
visers were discouraging. But odds could be beaten 
and advisers were often wrong. In any case, he 
would not quit; he was not a quitter, they had to 
understand that. But his cadences, insistent and ir- 
regular, irritated his listeners; he seemed to be dar- 
ing them to reject him. He constructed his 
speeches, sentence by heavy sentence, during the | 
long drives between towns. He’d mutter bits and 
pieces of the harangue and then, under his 
breath—“shit,” or “you whore,” pronounced hoor. 
The las: week we worked the Republican counties 
downstate, speaking before any crowd that would 
listen. Applause, any applause, no matter how per- 
functory, would buoy his spirits. We would return 
to the ear and he would speak briefly with ani- 
mation—good crowd, I got to them that time, we’ll 
make hay here ... Then he would wind down, 
physicaily sink into the Buick’s cushions, and 
presently I would hear. his pen scratching across the 













And me? All of it was newly minted. I was 
twenty, just graduated from college, fascinated by 
the process. 1 absorbed it like a sponge, becoming 
a connoisseur of effects. I listened, and when I 
could not listen I watched, and when I could not 
watch I closed my eyes and imagined it, hearing 
and seeing in my mind only. I observed his ma- 

neuvers in small Illinois towns, a gruff word to the 
men, a shy smile to the ladies, then an earnest lec- 
ture from the podium. Acknowledging the cheers 
at the beginning of each speech he would clasp his 
hands above his head like a prizefighter. I watched 
the others watching him and I knew instantly the 
moment ke lost them. I noticed the moment they 
grew restiess and I was vexed that he did not 
know it. I knew it, it was perfectly obvious, why 
didn’t he? I watched the smiles of the audience 
dissolve, their mouths grow tight with disapproval. 
‘Too serious. 1 believe my old man was too serious 
‘because im every other way his views were theirs. It 
wasn’t politics that divided him and the audience, 
it was passion. He wanted it so much. 
` The Sunday afternoon before the election he 
spoke at an 1.0.0.F. picnic in Bloomington. We 
-were to spend the night, then drive to Dement the 
‘next day for the final appearance of the campaign. 
En route that morning I decided to break silence 
-and tell him what I thought. I tried to tell him 
why I thought he wasn’t connecting. I suggested 
that he tread a little lighter. Open with a joke, I 
said. In the Midwest, people came to political ral- 
lies to be entertained. Entertain them a little. . . 

He listened in silence. Then he said, “You drive. 
It'll be over in a day and then you can go home to 
¿your friends. I appreciate your driving. It must be 
very boring for you, these little towns that you 

don’t like. What did you call them the other day? 

Tank towns. There’s only one more day, and then 

you'll be home. You can do what you want, then.” 

I could hear him breathing hard, believing that he 

had put me down in a decisive way. Except we 
~ both. knew that he spoke the truth. I was bored, I 
hated the small towns. And I did want to go home, 
if only to prepare to leave for somewhere else. 


































































































































utumn was almost over, the trees were 
| bare and the fields stripped, desiccated 





: in a hot spell. It was warm in Bloom- 

ington. Children skylarked on bikes and a softball 
game was im progress in the worn diamond. It 
might have been mid-August except for the look of 
the trees and the haze in the sky, and the smell of 
_ burning leaves. I remember standing at the rear of 






















picnic grounds, leaning against a tree, listening 
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to my father. He was attacking Communists in 
government and drawing applause for it. The ap- 
plause seemed to encourage him because he con- 
tinued on that theme for thirty minutes, describing 
himself as the Number One Terget of the Commu- 
nists. Of course by then he'd lest the audience. 

A girl in a print dress came over to me, carrying 
two bottles of Hamm’s beer. She offered me one 
and I took it and thanked her and we stood there 
a moment, saying nothing. I could not place her; 
she had been one of a blur of introductions when 
we'd arrived. She asked me if I was having a good 
time in Bloomington and I nodded politely. Then 
she smiled and gestured toward the stage and my 
father, talking. 

“That’s your dad, isn’t it?” 

I nodded; it was suddenly embarrassing and tire- 
some to me. I was tired, sick of the campaign; sick 
of the small towns and afternoon picnics; sick of 
small talk; sick of being a chauffeur; sick of watch- 
ing my father try and fail. He had completely lost 
the audience now and was talking into a din of 
conversation. The truth was, I believed I had no 
more to learn from this campaign. 

“Well, that’s my dad,” she said. “The other one.” 

“The president?” 

“None other,” she said. “The president of the 
1.0.0.F.—the eee-oof.” He was seated to the left of 
my father on the stage. He seemed to be the only 
one who was truly listening. She was smiling 
broadly now and leaning toward me, as if sharing 
a secret. “He is in his second term as president of 
the . . . Odd Fellows.” She drained her beer and 
we listened to my father; his speech was winding 
down and his voice was blurred. She said, “My fa- 
ther hates Communists. Always has.” 

“Always?” 

“Since he was an itty bitty baby,” she said. 

“Well.” I could think of nothing else to say. 

“He thinks they are running Springfield. Gover- 
nor Stevenson brought them in and hid them in 
the various departments. They are like time 
bombs, set to explode at intervals. They are there 
now, and when the Kremlin gives the signal they'll 
take it over. My father has specific evidence relat- 
ing to the infiltration of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles. He believes the Reds are interfering with 
auto registrations.” She spoke as if reading from a 
prepared text. “He believes that unless your father 
is elected lieutenant governor, Springfield will be 
the first to go.” She nodded gravely and moved off 
to a table nearby. This was apparently a table of 
friends, for she fetched two more bottles of beer 
from the ice chest and returned. My father had 
warned me not to speak to strangers. He believed 























“Underground?” 
“Yes,” I said. “They are unde 
“Any particular department?” 
“History mainly,” I lied. “He has made a study 
of the . . . texts.” I was improvising now, having 
fun. “He believes that the first step is a falsifica- 
tion of history. He believes they are altering the 
documents.” I looked at her. “He intends to put a 
stop to it, after he is elected.” 

She nodded, uh huh. 

“I do not know what steps two and three are.” 

“Well,” she said. “It’s obvious they would be 
concealed.” 

“No doubt,” I said. 

She said, “The Communists. Is that why he is 
running for lieutenant governor?” 

I looked at her and shrugged, it was all hopeless. 
And it was no longer funny. This day in Novem- 
ber, unseasonably warm; I was in shirt-sleeves and 
perspiring but she looked cool and fresh. I sur- 
veyed the picnic grounds, the tables laden with 
food and drink; the two men on the platform, the 
one talking, the other listening. No one else was 
listening, my father was talking to an audience of 
one. The softball game continued, hits, errors, base 
runners sliding in clouds of dust. Dust rose over 
the diamond. Behind the third-base line was a 
mound of leaves, a mound five feet high; | wanted 
to go roll in it. Nearby there was laughter and I 
could hear a phrase or two of my father’s. An up- 
hill fight, he was saying. Then, We must be vigilant. 
I could not imagine what I was doing there on a 
picnic grounds in Bloomington, Illinois, and told 
her that. 

“We are here because they are,” she said, gestur- 
ing toward the platform. “Isn’t that clear enough?” 

“No,” I said. 

“That’s because you haven’t thought about it.” 

“I was kidding about the history,” I said. “It’s 
just a vague thing with him, the Communists. He’s 
a good guy, really. He’d be all right as lieutenant 
governor.” I paused. Why was I saying this? “The 
Communists are just a momentary thing. He’s 
worked like hell, he’s tired.” She was locking at 
me with wide blue eyes. “He wants it so damn 















badly.” Then, “He knew it would be a popular 
= this crowd, so he’s talking about the 
could as easily be about farm price 

p lse.” I shrugged. “Him- 
pddenly felt very sorry 
myself. 
smiled sadly. “I wish I 
said in a low voice. “He 
astard.” 
ta different plane alto- 
, at the word, it was not a 
word gi Athen about their fathers. But she 
said it with affection; there was no rancor in her 
voice. I knew we were in agreement and | was 
happy she was there. I was happy we were to- 
gether drinking beer and talking. 

“Hell,” I said. “If it isn’t communism it’s some- 
thing else. It doesn’t matter anyhow.” 

“It matters,” she said. “That’s the sad part.” 
Then, “You looked so sad when I walked over here—” 

“This has not been my best day. Or his, either.” 

“You are not enjoying yourself?” 

“No” 

“And you haven’t told me why he is running.” 

I could feel the first effects of the beer, and of 
her. But I remembered the warning. Anything 
could happen in this campaign. Enemies were ev- 
erywhere. “You're not a reporter, are you?” She 
looked at me hard, hurt, not knowing whether I 
was serious or not. I quickly added, “A Democrat? 
A conscious dedicated agent of the conspiracy?” 
She smiled and moved her head, her hair brushing 
my shoulder. All my defenses went at once and I 
wanted very badly to tell this girl about the past 
two months, all of it, every rally and chicken din- 
ner and Main Street walkaround. And my own 
careful observations, effects crowding my memory. 

I said, “Whoever you are, I don’t know why he 
is running for office. None of us knows, and I’m 
not certain that he knows; all he knows for sure is 
that he wants it. But it doesn’t make any difference 
because he’s going to lose. Then he will go back to 
his insurance agency in Dement and I will go with 
him, until the first of the year. Lewis and Sons In- 
surance. Fire, theft, casualty. We have known he 
would lose for three weeks, but we never speak of 
it; he speaks of odds against, and of prevailing in 
the face of pessimism. It gives him confidence, 
God knows why. We both know he will lose but 
we don’t say it. We have traveled from one end of 
this lousy state to the other, driving two, three 
hundred miles a day. I drive and daydream; he 
sits in the back seat, revising his speeches. We try 
to make at least two speeches a day, but lately ito 
has been three speeches. Never the same speech, 










understand that; fresh crowd, fresh speech. Since 
the campaign manager left and the advance men 
ined other campaigns it’s been very difficult. He 
has to make the arrangements himself, he has to 
plead with people like your father. He is popular 
with the Legion and with the 1.0.0.F., so he can 
usually get a hearing. I have seen a hundred Le- 
gion posts in this state and I can recite the Pledge 
of Allegiance backwards in my sleep. I have met 
every Legion official in the state of Illinois and I 
want nothing more now than for a new war to 
break out. Except that this would be a war by in- 
_-vitation only to men over the age of forty. Re- 
stricted to members of the American Legion. Every 
morning before the assault they could recite the 
Pledge of Allegiance among themselves, tell some 
war stories to get in the mood, and then pick up 
their bayonets and charge the . . . Department of 
Motor Vehicles. ` This place, whoever you are, is in- 
sane. The legionnaires, they’re a genuine National 
© Guard, they’re making Illinois safe for—” 
o “History,” she said. 
- “Yes, exactly that. So that is what I have been 
_ doing for more than two months and tomorrow, 
© when this is over, I will return to the office. I will 
write casualty insurance. Then, at Christmastime, | 
will take my savings and leave, God knows where 
coet J paused; her friends at the table were look- 
ing at me strangely. Shé caught my hand and held 
it, squeezing. She was grinning, her eyes bright. 
“Sandra,” she said. 

“Tom Lewis,” I said. 

“Come on.” 

“Where?” 

She was still holding my hand. “Home,” she said. 
“Geez, you really got wound up. That was terrific.” 

“I can’t—” 

“He can find his way to the hotel. My father 
will look after him, they'll have a lot to talk about. 
It’s all right, you don’t have to worry.” 




































s we walked away from the picnic 
grounds I could hear scattered ap- 
plause. She moved close against me, 
waving casually to the group at the table. Then 
she began to run. We both ran away from the pic- 
nic grounds, our feet slapping the cement side- 
walks. Bloomington reminded me of Dement, iden- 
tical frame houses, porches facing similar streets, 
blinds drawn within. It was very quiet in the 
streets. Each house was shaded by a tree, an elm 
or a hickory. It was as if a single architect had de- 
signed both towns, perhaps he was a circuit-riding 
architect like a judge or a physician. I knew with- 
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out being told which houses belonged to profes- ` 
sional people and which belonged to merchants or 
shopkeepers. 

Dusk was coming on and we ran faster and 
faster beneath the bare branches of the huge trees, 
cutting across lawns and. through alleys, still hold- 
ing hands. Leaves were piled on front lawns and 
in the gutters and the scent of burning was in the 
air. We ran for three blocks and then we walked, 
out of breath and laughing. Her face was damp 
and we were both perspiring: my shirt was stuck to 
my back. I still carried my bottle of Hamm’s and 
handed it to her. She took a long swallow, drain- 
ing it, and tossed the bottle inte the gutter where it 
fell soundlessly among the leaves. My thumb was 
wet from the lip of the bottle. We walked for a 
while, talking, and then we ran on. She tripped 
once and fell, skinning her knee; there was a little 
blood and dirt where she had fallen and tears 
jumped to her eyes. She daubed at it with a hand- 
kerchief and said it was nothing, it would leave no 
mark, and didn’t hurt much. We began to run 
again. The town passed by me in a blur, the streets- 
undulating. Now the houses were close together and ~ 
bushes obscured their facades; brittle ivy, pale green 
and flecked with brown, hung in dry patches from 
the brick and the clapboard. Vacant lots were thick 
with vegetation, overgrown with high weeds and 
scrub oak. Tree branches touched over the narrow 
deserted streets, natural trellises spanning the con- 
crete. From somewhere nearby I heard faint laugh- 
ter and familiar voices. I could not identify them 
and I touched her arm and we both halted, skidding 
to a stop, listening; it was the radio, metallic voices 
drifting through open windows in the evening still- 
ness. I looked at my watch, it was Jack Benny, had 
to be; Benny and Rochester ard a studio audience. 
The voices were more distinct now as other radios 
were switched on; I sensed movement behind the 
windows. I heard two words, Mistah Benny ... 
Darkness was gathering quickly now, it seemed to 
me that we had run for hours down these streets; 
the trees were black against the lawns and there 
were few lights inside the houses. In the heart of 
Bloomington, in darkest Illinois, there was only the 
radio. | laughed, gazing skyward; what were the 
first words heard in this heart of darkness? Mistah: 
Benny... 

She tugged at my arm, impatient to be off. We 
picked up the pace and were running again, the 
picnic grounds far behind now. We drifted easily 
down the sidewalks and across lawns. Then we 
were moving up the stairs of a front porch, taking 
the steps two at a time. The screen door banged 
and we were inside. The house was cool. and 






ablaze with light. Every light in the house was on. 
We stood in the middle of the parlor, panting: I 
bent at the waist, trying to catch my breath. The 
light hurt our eyes, and she methodically moved 
around the parlor switching off the lamps. 
Presently we were in darkness again. She laughed 
for no reason and left me a moment, disappearing 
through the swinging door into the kitchen. I 
heard the icebox open and close and the water run 
and her humming, and then she was back. 

“No beer,” she said. She took my hand and we 
mounted the stairs. They were narrow and uncar- 
peted and we bumped the walls as we climbed. | 
put the palm of my hand on the smail of her back 
and felt her heat. She laughed softly. Her room 
was at the top of the stairs, the door closed. We 
burst through it and I led her straight to her bed. 
We fell on it together and embraced for a long 
moment. It was very still, the only sound was the 
rustle of our clothing; we did not kiss right away, 
it was enough lying together on the bed, our 
bodies touching everywhere. Then we kissed, deli- 
cately, lips barely touching. I kissed her chin and 
her eyes and then we lay apart for a moment. Her 
eyes were closed, her long lashes touching her 
cheeks, her mouth upturned at the edges and 
slightly parted. I felt her breathing, her breasts ris- 
ing; I timed my own breathing to be in tune with 
her. I wanted no part of us in disharmony. She ran 
her hand slowly down my cheek, caressing very 
lightly; I did the same. Her hair, light brown and 
thick and soft as down, was in curly disarray. I 
smoothed it and took two strands and arranged 
them around her ears. Her eyes popped open then 
and I found myself in her pupils; her eyes were 
like mirrors, my face convex, my grave expression 
distorted. I moved closer to her and we kissed 
again, this time longer and deeper. She smelled 
wonderfully. Her hands went around my back and 
squeezed and kept squeezing. I drew her as close 
_ to me as I was able, wildly happy at that moment. 
She was not slight but she felt slight, small-bened 
and slender, my arms around her, our legs twined 
like vines. We lay together in the big soft bed, 
arms around each other. Time suspended itself. I 
could not stop touching her. 


fter a while she pushed me away and we 

lay six inches apart and talked. I talked 
about everything in my life, it seemed 
to me there was nothing I might say that she 
would not understand. We made jokes about the 
conspiracy; Was it true that Tom Dewey took his 
orders from Moscow? We joked and then we 
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talked seriously, and then we kissed some more. I 
would tell her everything that mattered to me, ev- 
ery fact and emotion, then I would listen as she. 
explained her life to me. We were hearing our own > 
harmonies, mounting the scale as if it were a stair- 
case, each story improving the one before. We pre- 
pared the ground for disclosures, things we had 
never discussed with anyone. I told her repeatedly © 
that I could not believe this was happening, 1 did_ 
not believe in chance encounters. Was it true that ` 
she was an undercover agent for the Post-Dispatch, 
anxious to pry compromising information from the 
son of the candidate? 

I listened to her breathing. We saw each other 
dimly in the blackness of the room; occasionally T 
would squeeze my eyelids shut to see her in my 
mind only; then I would open up and find there 
was no difference. I imagined her to perfection, ev-` 
ery detail. She described her life: her mother was 
dead, there were just she and her father. Ever 
since the death of her mother she felt. . . at loose < 
ends. Literally, she did not feel whole; she felt her 
emotions were leaking away through her nerve 
ends. One day she would awaken and find herself. 
parched, dry as dust. What was there for her in” 
Bloomington? She would succeed at something, — 
make no mistake; she did not intend to stay in this 
house. But she felt her life was muffled, smothered 
in cotton batting; all escape routes were blocked, 
she was wrapped in mufflers. She could not escape 
from the place or reconcile herself to it, either one. 
Bloomington: it was supposed to be the center of 
the continent, one could gaze east or west with 
equal ease; but she did not find it so. She said that 
the walls of Bloomington were higher and thicker — 
than the walls of any prison. The truth was, she 
was afraid to leave. She said she noticed me right — 
away at the picnic and knew from the look on my 
face that I felt as she did; she had an instinct for 
looks, it was an instinct she’d always had. I was 
living under the same conditions, wasn’t I? In that. 
way we were brothers, except being a man it 
would be easier for me; it would always be easier, © 
And I had some money and she did not. Up close, 
her mouth almost touching mine, she whispered 
that we were both on bivouac, She chuckled drily; 
we were on night watch surrounded by enemies. 
We laughed together, improving on that image. 
We discussed the weapons we'd need and the tac- 
tics we'd use to exfiltrate the prairie. Passion, she 
said finally; that was all there was. It was evidence 
of life. She looked at me fiercely in the dark, her 
fingers on my chest. Not sex, she said; passion. 


There was a difference. Then she smiled and ee 


added, Though not always. . 





`: thought the house was empty. She lay i 
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I took her hand and kissed it; I was bound to her. 
It seemed to me that she knew everything, her un- 
derstanding was limitless. I told her shed cast a 
spell. We were so close in spirit now that there was 
no difference between us at all. She rolled over on 
top of me, burying her face in my neck; she was 
murmuring something, I did not hear what it was. 
Light as feathers she slipped out of her dress, her 
skin shining in the faint light from the street. Her 
: hair fell to her shoulders in loops and her eyes were 
open and glittering. | moved slowly, as slowly as 
_ time itself. One, she said. And again, One. 


heard a noise in the street and presently the 
front door slammed and we both sat upright. 
We could hear conversation and then, quickly, 
the clink of ice cubes in glasses. I looked at her, 
What do we do now? She smiled ruefully, hugging 
herself, her arms covering her breasts. Then she 
put her arms down and just sat for a moment, 
looking at me with a smile. She whispered, /’s a 
farce. Everything collapses into farce. She sighed 
and climbed over me and stepped on tiptoe to the 
door and listened, one leg bent, her arms at her 
sides. | watched her from the bed, every move- 
ment. Then she motioned me over and we sat on 
the floor together and listened. 
It was her father and mine, both mid-dru 
ting in the parlor, their voices just loud 
they needed to be. It was evident 


on the floor and we listened to them 

Her father was telling mine that 
American. There weren’t many left 
ruined it. The Communists were eve ; 
they were like termites eating away at the founda- 
tions of the house. The house could collapse at any 
time and Eisenhower was too dumb-to do anything 
about it. “Never trust a general” he said. But 
thank God the polls had Eisenhower winning and 
with any luck in two days they'd be rid of the 
haberdasher forever. He and Hiss and Harry Dex- 
ter White and the whole rotten barrel. General 
Vaughan, the five-percenters. Bad as Eisenhower 
was, at least he wasn’t Stevenson. They all knew 
about Stevenson, he had grown up in Bloomington 
and owned a piece of the local rag, the newspaper. 
As governor he had reduced Illinois, Land of Lin- 
coln, to a Poland ora Czechoslovakia. Illinois was 
no different from any of the satellite Russian 
states. When Stevenson used the state police to 
break up the gambling he had served notice and 
© signaled his intent: it was to establish a KGB in 
Springfield, a secret police. J. Edgar Hoover knew 





































all about it but was powerless to act. Stevenson 
had tried to dismantle the National Guard but was 
prevented by the many scandals. The cigarette 
stamp tax scandal, the horsemeat scandal, and the 
others. There were too many scandals to count. 
Haha, he said. I heard a good one the other day. 
Man goes into a meat market to buy hamburger 
and the butcher asks him if he wants it win, place, 
or show. 

I heard my father grunt and sigh, and then a 
fresh tinkle of ice cubes. The voice droned on. I 
knew my father had disconnected from the conver- 
sation and was thinking private thoughts. 

Her father said, You know he’s a fairy. 

My father said nothing. I tried to picture him in 
the chair, stiff and morose and exhausted and pull- 
ing on a highball; and listening to the president of 
the 1.0.0.F. beat up Adlai Stevenson. My father 
had always described the governor as a bad politi- 
cian, often feckless and weird in his choice of 
friends and associates; but not a bad man. 
hat is what they say, her father said. And not 
that (his voice lowered : dential level), 
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service him, 
her- shoulders 
ands beat a little 
red to me that 
sher: Her father 


speech at 


“Fine people.” 

“Yes, I’ve been an Elk for—twenty years.” 

“Give it to them hard, Giles. Tell them about 
the screwballs in Springfield. I can tell you, when 
you get there, you have only to call on me if you 
need any help in Bloomington. I can give you sup- 
port. I can do things. TH do anything I can for 
you, anything at all to help clean up the mess—” 
Her father abruptly stopped talking. There was an 
awkward silence, punctuated by sounds I could not 
identify. I leaned forward, my ear against the door 
jamb. I heard unh unh unh, as if a pillow were 
being punched. There were no other sounds, just 
those. It was my father and I understood in a fro- 
zen second that he was crying. I could not move, | 
was paralyzed; my hands fell away from her. 

“Well,” her father began. It was an awful mo- 
ment. 

“Shit,” my father said. He blew his nose. A thick 
silence seemed to spread through the house, the air 
suddenly compressed and made heavy. | imagined 
the other man turning away in embarrassment. 
“There isn’t much for a lieutenant governor to do,” 
my father said slowly. He was not prepared to ac- 
knowledge that he had been weeping. He spoke in 
a broken undertone, to himself alone. “There isn’t 
much to the job, it’s a largely ceremonial thing. 
_Ribbon-cuttings. Banquets.” Then, in his familiar 
voice: “Guess we'd better get back to the hotel, get 
some sleep. Heavy day tomorrow.” 

“I guess we better,” the other said stiffly. I could 
have killed him, his tone was so condescending. 

“I want to be there by noon, not a minute 
later.” The other one was silent. “Goddammit. if 
you’d pay attention, stop dreaming, keep your eyes 
on the road. The other day, outside Alton, that 
semi—” I realized then that he was talking to me. 
He believed I was in the room with him. “You've 
got to concentrate. Good driving is just concentra- 
tion, no more and no less. Understand where you 
are, where you're going. Know the rules of the 
road and obey them.” Her father coughed and I 
could hear him rise. “Christ, to have to depend on 
you.” Then he was silent, and I could feel—fee/— 
the atmosphere change. 

He said, “I. believe now that I should have 
stayed in the agency. My three boys are there. It’s 
a good agency, none better in Dement. The other 
two understand about business. The one with me 
here now, it was important for him to see the 
state. His mother felt it would be helpful to him to 
see all the state. Her people came from around 
Centralia. He’s been my driver on the .. . cam- 
paign. It’s a responsible post, because everywhere I 
go I’ve got to be on time. Punctual. But he’s rest- 
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less. He’s very much like his. uncle, my brother. 
Two peas in a pod, they should both be in Chi- 
cago. They're sophisticated.” He spat the word out, 
an obscenity to him. l 

“F can take you back to the hotel.” 

“You know,” my father said. “Stevenson isn’t 
the worst of the lot by any means.” He spoke very 
softly, it was difficult for me to hear. It was just a 
statement, I could tell that he would not pursue it. 

“Well, I suppose he’s not as bad as Williams. — 
Compared to Williams, he’s all right.” The other 
was making a concession; I relaxed. I had had a 
feeling there would be a fight between them, and I 
would have to go down and break it up. 

“Williams is in the pocket of Reuther,” my fa- | 
ther said. “Reuther owns him. That Reuther’s a. 
cold one.” 

“A menace to America. Soapy Williams is a 
screwball, always was, always will be.” Her father 
went on to describe social and political subversion ` 
in the state of Michigan. 

But we were no longer listening. Or I wasn’t. Pd 
had no idea it went so deep, my father in tears; 
his evident contempt for me. I wanted the sounds 
to go away, but they would not. I had eaves- — 
dropped and I had heard him. I had heard. It was © 
as if I'd stolen something from him and now it be- 
longed to me forever. She lay quietly, watching 
me, her eyes bright and mournful. My confusion 
was complete. I vaguely remember the screen door 
slamming and, later, her father returning to the 
house. We sat in silence for many minutes, my fa-. 
ther’s words repeating themselves in my brain; I 
was numb, unable to sort out my feelings. I did- 
not know what to think. She said, “Something like 
that happened to my father about a year ago. I- 
was in the kitchen, I heard him upstairs—” I shook 
my head sharply, I didn’t want to hear it. I'd 
heard too much already. I didn’t want to listen to ` 
anything of a private nature between her and her 
father. It was midnight when we crept out of her 
room and down the stairs. Her father was asleep in 
the big wing-back chair, a half-empty highball on _ 
the table beside him. All the downstairs lights were 
blazing. He was snoring gently, his face slack. 
Whisky fumes filled the room. I smiled, though 
there was nothing comical about it. She moved 
quickly to his side and took the glass of stale 
whisky and put it on another table. The resem- 
blance between them was striking; I had not no- 
ticed it before. In repose his face was almost femi- | 
nine, and the look around his eyes was identical to 
his daughter’s. 

We quietly left the house and stood on the front 
lawn, cut of the light. A breeze had come up and it _ 











< was chilly and very dark. We pressed against each 
cther, I could feel goose bumps on her arms. I could 
see the streztlights at the corner but nothing beyond. 
She looked at me and smiled apologetically, her 
eyes lowered. She said, “Really, he’s helpless. 
Helpless since his wife died. It was odd because 
they did not seem to’ve needed each other in life.” 
- | was not listening to her. She said she wanted to 
~ drive me to the hotel but she didn’t drive. She'd 
never learned, no one had taught her. She was 
‘twenty years old and a non-driver, and that was 
‘unheard of. It's a long way, she said; maybe 
twenty blocks. I told her the truth: I didn’t mind. 












e walked off to the corner and it 
was like entering a tunnel. I was 
entirely absorbed by what I'd 
heard, my father’s words mingling with the image 
of Sand-a’s body; her beauty was breathtaking. I 
thought, What was there about this country? This 
chard place in the heart of the nation. The carapace 
of control was so thin. It looked hard as iron but 
the looks were deceptive. Everything beneath was 
confused and in turmoil, dry on the outside and 
wet underneath. My father in tears. I could hardly 
_ believe it. His disappointment, the ragged edge of 
his emotions; I had always thought of him as a 
‘stoic. There was just his voice, gone to pieces, and 
the thickening atmosphere. I had always thought 
of him pursuing a line of duty. 

“This place,” she said. “It’s surprising some- 
times.” 

Something, perhaps it was the dark street and 
the prospect of a twenty-block walk, had made me 
cautious. | wanted very much to be alone and I 
did not want or need the help or sympathy of any- 
one. I said, “Yes.” 

She said, “It’s all right.” 

I said, “No, it isn’t.” I was angry at her father. 

“He’s tired, he’s been campaigning for—what? 
Two months, three months? They get worn out—” 

“Three months,” I said. I wanted to remain with 
the obvious explanations. 

“Well, there you are.” 
© “E surprised me,” I said slowly. “I thought he 

had reconciled himself . . . I knew it meant a lot. 
I knew that. But | thought he was stronger—” 

She paused a moment, looking at me. “Why 
should he be? You’re not, I’m not.” Her voice was 
very clear in the darkness. “Why isn’t he en- 
> titled—” 

“Defeated,” I said. I was talking to myself now, still 

‘with the obvious things. “He sounded defeated.” 
“That’s cruel?’ she said sharply. “That’s the 
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cruelest thing I've ever heard. Don’t you under- 
stand anything about these men?” 

“No, Pm not cruel,” I said. 1 was honestly bewil- 
dered, I thought I had merely stated the truth. 

“You don’t understand anything about them.” 
She put her hands on my shoulders. “They're try- 
ing to break out, same as we are. They know it- 
isn’t working, none of it. With my father, it's the 
Reds. With yours, it’s you. Same difference. No 
difference.” i" geo ae 

“I don't have anything to do with this,” I said 
thickly. eae 

She sighed, exasperated. “Yes,” she said. “You do.” 

“No,” I said. “Definitely not.” I took her hand. I 
wanted nothing more than to be away from there. 
It was so dark I could barely see her face, or the 
outlines of her body. But I was able to see her ex- 
pression in my mind’s eye, her clear sad eyes and 
the downward sweep of her eyebrows. I wanted to 
be away from that street and the house, and the 
man asleep in the wing-back chair, = 

She smiled and kissed me lightly. She said, “The 
Reds. You. Subversives. Problems to be solved. 
Think of it that way, will you?” i 

I told her I would write. 

She smiled, then laughed. “Be good,” she said. 

We were at the corner. I was to follow her street 
straight into town. The hotel was in the center of 
town. The street sloped and I could see little pud- 
dles of light for perhaps six blocks, then the street 
curved down and away. Light filtered through the ` 
bare branches of the trees. It was black as hell, the 
blackest night I’ve ever seen. We kissed in the 
dark, leaning against the rough bark of a hickory 

tree and feeling the chill. Her body was wonder-. 
fully soft and supple. Then we broke and she 
turned away without a word and walked back up 

the street to her house, her arms hugging her body 

to ward off the cold. Indian summer was over. 
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did not leave Dement for another year, and’ 
when I did I went to Washington. Sandra and 
I saw each other twice afterward and we corre- 
sponded for a while and then gave it up. The epi- 
sode: in Bloomington remains an isolated event. _ 
Sometimes when I think about it I am not sure 








that it happened at all. (But I know it did.) Three 
years later I was married and when I explained it 
to my wife she said that everyone had a similar 
episode in the past, and ambiguous memories 
about it. She said that collapse was inevitable be- 
cause the relationship was too intense; each is 
heavily dependent on the other and the depen- 
dencies do not fit. They almost never do. Too taut, 
exactly like a rubber band; it’s pulled too far and 
it snaps. Expectations are too high. I szid that it 
had been an enchanting experience, at least one 
half of it had; I said I would not trade that half 
for anything. She smiled sympathetically Just see 
that it doesn’t happen again, she said. Then, seri- 
ously: Passion wears out, you know. It doesn’t en- 
dure. It can’t be maintained, it exists only as a 
peak among valleys. We shall see, I said lightly. 
An odd fact: I never thought to inquire about her 
“similar experience,” who he was and what she 
made of it, and she never thought to volunteer. 

My brothers live in Dement still, managing the 
agency. This is a characteristic of the Midwest, 
small businesses handed down from father to scn. 
It is particularly true of insurance, the law, and 
medicine, Of course it is a reach for immortality, 
the agency or law firm or practice outliving and 
overwhelming the family serving it. The business 
acquires a weight and personality and growth of its 
own, often more formidable than the family. No 
wonder that the office is casually referred to as 
“the plant.” In Dement the mortality rate was 
about fifty-fifty into the second generation. Attor- 
neys are consulted to keep the businesses alive, 
control exquisitely balanced among families and 
generations, Usually the sons do not have the sin- 
gleness of purpose of the fathers, nor the stamina. 
The times intervene. The attorneys speak of these 
businesses reverently, as necessary keystones of the 
civic edifice. Dement, one of them explained to me 
once, was very much an insider’s town. “Those of 
us here who run things, we don’t have to finish 
sentences—” He wanted to see that Dement re- 
mained an insider’s town. 

Lewis and Sons Insurance was one of the rare 
ones. My two brothers worked hard and expanded 
the business, and today it is three times as large as 
it was when my father died. My brothers and I do 
not communicate often because there is consid- 
erable bitterness between us. Our father be- 
` queathed the agency in thirds, which means that I 
share in the profits though I do no work for the 
agency. I have had to hire an attorney in Dement 
to see that my interest is protected, and that the 
profits are distributed. equally. My brothers have 
managed to increase the business each year but the 





profits do not grow; they are stable because the 
salaries and expense accounts rise. Last year, my 
share of the swag was ten thousand dollars. Mean- 
while, Brother Warren bought a condominium in 
Fort Lauderdale and Brother Bill a thirty-five-foot . 
Chris-Craft. Each of them takes seventy thousand | 
dollars a year out of the business. They say. 
(through their attorney), We're doing the work, 
we'll reap the profits. I say (through mine), Fine, 
as long as I get the ten thousand per annum, no 
less. This is a situation common in family busi-. 
nesses. Dividends, as everyone knows, are fully 
taxable to the corporation and to the individuals 
receiving them. It is the most expensive way to ex- 
tract money from a business, and therefore it is 
not often done. The preferred method is to estab- 
lish “consultancies” or bogus titles through which a 
family member can receive a salary. However, that 
is not desirable for me. Regularly, once a year, I 
get a letter from my brothers’ mouthpiece urging 
me to “do something about this.” Excessive tax- 
ation of corporate profits threatens the health of: 
our capitalistic system, the attorney says. “We 
would hope you would use your position in a con- 
structive way.” ce 

They have tried on numerous occasions to buy 
me out but I refuse to sell. For reasons I do not 
entirely understand, I want to keep a foot in De- 
ment. The family has been there for four genera- 
tions and I have not been anxious to cut the last 
cord. The only way I know to keep a foot in is to 
retain the stock, come what may. (Also, they have . 
not offered me a fair price.) I return once a year. 
for the formalities of the board of directors’ meet- 
ing. There are five of us in attendance, me and my 
two brothers, the corporation counsel, and my 
uncle, who is eighty-two and in failing health. It is 
a stiff, formal ceremony that never consumes more 
than thirty minutes. President Warren Lewis con- 
fines himself to a recitation of numbers: new ac- 
counts and dollar volume at the bottom line. De- 
tails are scarce. All motions are proposed by the 
attorney and seconded by Treasurer Bill Lewis and - 
passed unanimously by those of us at the table. 
They have the votes and they know it; I know it 
too and am resentful. We meet in the conference 
room at the agency; suspended on wires over the 
door is a ghastly portrait of the founder, my fa- 
ther, his light eyes wide and staring as if at a vi- 
sion or apparition. His last years were spent play- 
ing golf and the artist drew him in a white shirt 
against a bilious horizon, a suggestion of fairways. 
President Warren sounds remarkably like the old 
man, and in his middle age has even come to re- 
semble him (he is big). Afterward I have lunch 









with my brothers and their wives and the attorney 
_and his wi and my aged uncle, and then I am 
driven to the Dement airport to take the commuter 
fight to O’Hare and then a jet to Washington. 

For some years I have been a congressman from 
a district in upstate New York. 
ee 
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omewhere (in fact it is Lecture Twenty- 
three of the General Introduction) 
; i Freud describes the artist as one who 
desires “honor. power, riches, fame, and the love 
of women” but lacks the ways and means of at- 
taining them. Frustrated, he attempts to satisfy 
jimself by making fantasies which, according to 
Freud, represent repressed infantile longings. The 
great analyst then goes on to describe the artist's 
“puzzling ability” to reproduce his fantasies so per- 
- suasively that other disappointed souls are—con- 
soled. I believe that the aim of art is consolation, 
and it is the aim of politics as well; the artist and 
the politician are brothers, and their situations es- 
sentially ironie. Freud: the artist “wins gratitude 
and admiration for himself and so, by means of 
his imagination, achieves the very things which 
had at first only an imaginary existence for him: 
honor, power, and the love of women.” Similarly, 
the politician, his “program” and his “image.” 
Thus we win ‘hrough fantasy that which before we 
could wir. only in fantasy. The way back from 
imagination to reality is art. I found Lecture 
‘Twenty-three in my last year at the university and 
have never forgotten it. Inspired by Freud’s prom- 
ise, I planned for myself a career as an artist. But 
‘I did not have the temperament for it, and it soon 
became clear to me that my life would be public. I 
wanted tc touch people, and be touched in return; 
that was how I explained it. I wanted things out 
front where I could see them and I had no taste at 
all for reliving, if only through memory, my rather 
ordinary childhood. Tom Lewis the child lives still 
in Demert. Tom Lewis the man is a Washingtonian. 

Politics is a delusive trade. In his secret heart a 
successful politician believes he is truly loved. Not 
merely sepported or well-liked but loved. He is fa- 
ther to a constituency of children, and while some 
yf the children may be obstinate or disobedient, 
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none of them is beyond salvation. When a politi- 
cian loses an election he cannot believe it is be- 
cause he’s disliked. No. He was denied full access 
to the electorate; he was not permitted to make 
himself fully understood. The press was hostile and 
his opponent spread outrageous lies and falsified 
issues. Even if he wins, a small voice wonders 
about those who voted the other way. Why did 
they do that? Why did they reject me? This is the 
small voice in the heart of every politician which 
says that if there were money enough and time to 
reach every voter the result might be. . . unani- 
mous. It is absurd on. its face, to invest so much 
with the promise of so little. Except one is impreg- 
nated with history, true and false. The ghost of — 
Lincoln hangs over the shoulder of every serious 
American politician. To console a nation! “To free 
from the sense of misery.” One conceives oneself 
suspended in an ineffable state of melancholy, bal- 
anced between the truths of Freud and Lincoln. Is it 
not necessary therefore to find a code of conduct that 
will not slander either side, nor defame oneself? 

Honor, power, riches, fame, and the love of 
women—my press secretary and I call it the hots. 
That’s the moment in a speech when the words be- 
gin to burn and the audience moves in close, feel- 
ing the rhythm. A passionate speech requires a 
passionate audience. It can happen at any time, 
anywhere, but usually it happens at a rally, when 
you're preaching to the converted. Shirt-sleeves up, 
you throw away the text and give it to them ‘hard, 
aiming low. You step out from behind the podium, 
reaching, no barriers between you and them, and 
beat time to the music. You are one with them 
and the energy is felt, flowing both ways, a recip- 
rocal current. It happens only a few times in any 
campaign. 

The first time I ever saw it was in 1966, my first 
run for the House. Robert F. Kennedy, then the 
junior senator, came up to help me out. It was a 
hot day in early October; we rode in a motorcade 
from the airport to the civic center for a rally. The 
crowds were enormous and downtown the motor- 
cade slowed to a crawl. The Senator ordered the 
car stopped and grabbed a portable bullhorn and 
stood on the hood and shouted an impromptu 
speech. He filled the air with fire and wit, drawing 
cheers and laughter at the same time. Sweating, 
roaring into the bullhorn, he created a prizefight 
atmosphere. This was fifteen rounds, he was the 
world champion, and I was the protégé. Give me 
some help down there! he cried. The nation needs 
Tom Lewis! We've got to have him! Then he began 
to laugh out loud. Only Tom and I can save the re- 
public from Republicans! Isn’t that what el want? 













Only Tom and I stand between you and ihe party of 
Harding, Hoover, and Nixon! 

It was outrageous and the crowd loved it, roar- 
ing back its approval. Kennedy waved his muscu- 
lar arms and the crowd waved back. I knew then 
that I would not lose, and when he got back ia the 
car, smiling happily, flushed, I told him excitedly 
that hed done it; the campaign was won. He 
shrugged and turned away, reaching to shake 
someone’s hand. Hands were everywhere around 
us. He said that one speech didn’t make a cam- 
paign. That one did, I said. I groped for words, It 
was electric, high voltage. He smiled mischievously. 
“It isn’t electric,” he said quietly. “Electricity has 
nothing to do with it. It’s sexual.” 

My opponent never recovered from that day, 
unseasonably warm, in early October. I believe 
that if our elections were held on the first Tuesday 
in September, our politics would be transformed. 
August would be the decisive month. The August 
heat would demand an altogether different style. 
In the August heat Nixon never would have been 
elected. I’ve never seen him in shirt-sleeves in a 
fairground or union hall; he had no ida how to 
work a crowd in the heat. No idea what to do with 
the hots if he had them. But our elections are not 
in September, they are in November. One suits 
one’s style to the seasons. Of course it is necessary 
to be in tune, to understand the nature of the 
dreams and nightmares of the population. That is 
something that has preoccupied me for twenty 
years, since Bloomington. The apparatus of control 
is fragile, and the people require consolation. 


worked for a congressman for ten years, first 
as intern and then as his legislative assistant 
and finally his administrative assistant, and 
when he retired I ran to succeed him and won. It 
was an arranged retirement. He supported me and 
that (along with Senator Kennedy) made the dif- 
ference, and even today I consult him on serious 
political matters relating to the district. He knows 
all the closets and all the skeletons in them, a 
great man for detail. I am entirely secure now, the 
last time out I had no opposition at all. (My vic- 
tory may be said to have been unanimous.) 

Since my election, my wife and our two children 
live in the district, in the house she grew up in; 
her father, my predecessor and patron the con- 
gressman, lives down the street. The house, his 
house, was his present to us the year I ran for his 
seat and won. It is a large Victorian house in a 
neighborhood of other large Victorian houses. 
Weekdays I live alone in a small apartment rear 
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the Capitol. I am home virtually 
that is in no way a hardship. My 
follow a predictable pattern: I arriv 
hold open house in my office on Satu 
ing, visit friends on Saturday night, and o 
we all have lunch with my in-laws. His- 
not good, and I believe that in his hear 
he wishes he were back on the Hill. Gail 
mother cook and the old man and I talk p 
ask his advice on legislation and then I brin 
up to date on all the congressional gossip, partic- 
ularly that relating to his old friends. Georg 
Davies was a particular kind of Washington legis- 
lator, a figure more of the last century than of this 
one. His weekends were spent in the Library of 
Congress, and his fund of Washington knowledge 
was prodigious. He could name the artist who 
drew the two murals in the Lincoln Memorial (Jules. 
Guerin), describe with quick wit the decades’ of: 
quarreling that delayed the construction of the: 
Washington Monument, and digress for hours on the 
contradictions of the American political system. In 
other words, a proper Washington bore, but a bore 
with style, and I remain very fond of him. This fam- 
ily, her family, is now mine as well. I feel closer tomy _ 
father-in-law than I ever did to my own father, | 
though we are very different men. He is extremely — 
shrewd, an old man who knows what he wants. 

































































like living alone in Washington. My apartment .. 
is pleasant and not expensive, and quite pri- — 
vate when I have guests. I have a hideaway; 
office in the Capitol building itself to which I re- i 
turn nearly every evening after dinner. I love the — 
old big-domed building, echoing at night, with its — 
marble floors and pompous statuary and distinctive. 
aroma; it is a government aroma, the damp smell _ 
of old paper and tobacco. Or, as a friend of mine _ 
puts it, “the smell of drift and inaction.” I have — 
never bothered to learn anything about the build- 
ing, its length or its height or the identities of the | 
architects. Those are the sorts of facts that fascinate 
my father-in-law, and the other senior men. I am 
interested only in the effects, the largeness of the 
chambers, the pomposity of the design, and the si- 
lence at night. It is a comfortable building if you 
belong to it, and overwhelming if you don’t. Those | 
of us who work after hours in the Capitol building’ 
form a kind of fraternity. It’s a fraternity of inside 
men who know and respect each other regardless 
of party; a thoroughly masculine world. 
Pil have dinner and return to the office and 
work for two hours on correspondence and legisla 
tion and then prepare a stiff Scotch and sit at my 



























n rancid for 
from the mo- 
an. It will take a gener- 
ve and work in Washington 
and do not bliged to read about it in novels. 
I expect I am somewhat disappointed and stale, 
and in that I reflect the city. At any event I prefer 
the Europe of Henry James and I connect with his 
rhythms: he writes of ordinary men in extreme sit- 
uations. 
I have not read any of his books lately because I 
have been studying my “image.” The assistant ma- 
jority leader is due to retire this yeageand there has 
































































succeed him, There is no obvious 
the leadership is determined to avo 


stances there’s a limit 
himself. 
The image is thi 
Thomas Giles Lewis, 
of the House, strong 
businessmen, moderé 
orator but in the H 
evidence of maturity 
specific piece of legi 
the years bear his f 
well-liked on both sidi 
shrewdest of the re 
mitment to the Hous 
two lives. one in W 
his family in the dist 
commonly successful at. 
successful, but then I’m a 
ers, so secure in the coco 
neutrality, are especially. fe 


ther at your feet or at 

The image is accurate in all important respects. I 
do a politician's work and am paid for it and am 
bliged to defend myself and my record every two 
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ich is more than | can say for newspaper 
s. Still, I am bemused—perplexed, per- 
y the image, the grand march of verified 
Legislation supported and opposed; issues 
or avoided; men defended or abandoned. 
C.V. discloses quite a lot; quite enough for a 
ter to make an informed judgment. 

These thoughts are common among politicians, 


“narcissists all. We scorn the image one moment 


and embrace it the next. But it is always with us, a 
shadow variously cast, a permanent doppelgänger. 
The night I thought seriously about my image I 
also thought seriously about Dement. Brother War- 
ren had made a new offer, the most generous yet; 
my lawyer urged me to accept. I sat in the hide- 
away until midnight, drinking Scotch and doodling 
on a yellow pad and thinking about my image, the 
leadership, Dement, and the various women I had 
known. My mind roamed among the four. What 
would it be like to dispose of Dement? My third 
interest in an insurance agency? At midnight I de- 
cided to call Gail. The telephone rang half a dozen 
times before she answered, groggy and irritated at 
being awakened. We talked a moment of this and 
that, how she was, how the children were, how I 
was, how her parents were. Then there was silence 
between us. 

I have always hated the telephone, an unfortu- 
nate circumstance because I’m on it about two 
hours a day. I like to watch people when I’m talk- 
ing to them. Faces disclose more than words, and 
now I tried to visualize Gail lying in bed, her head 
buried in the pillow, the telephone receiver held 
askew to one ear. 

She said, “Where are you now?” 

“Pm in the hideaway.” 

“It sounded like it, your veice is always friend- 
lier when you're there rather than the Rayburn. 
What are you doing there at this hour?” 

“Working. Having a drink.” 
“You don’t sound like you’re drinking,” she said. 
wid thinking,” I said. I suddenly thought of 
per. What would he have to say about my 
What would be his advice? He 
id out doubt, “Slow down.” Those 
would be his first words to me. The next two 
words would be, “Watch out.” 

“Anything new?” She meant with the retirement 
of the assistant leader. I said there wasn’t. She 
said, “When will you know?” 

I pictured her in the second-floor bedroom, her 
night-light on, puzzled by this call. I said, “A 
couple of weeks. They're sorting it out now. It'll 
take time.” She yawned and smothered the yawn 
with a giggle. I said, “I’m going to Dement at the 
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end of the week,” and listened carefully for her re- 
ply. 

“Dement?” She was silent a moment. “Tem, I 
don’t want to go to Dement.” 

I said, “I'd like you there.” 

“Well, why? I’ve never gone before. You've al- 
ways gone to Dement alone.” 

‘Tm going to accept the latest offer. It’s a pile of 
money and I’m going to take it and run. Sell my 
share of the agency, and cut that cord at last. It 
could be embarrassing, having an interest in aa in- 
surance agency.” That was only half true. “It 
would be a help to me if you were there. I’c ap- 
preciate it, Gail: Really.” 

“Tom, it’s impossible.” 

I said, “Two days. Thursday and Friday.” 

She was not happy and listed the things she had 
to do before the weekend. It was a long list. “I’m 
sorry, I'd like to. But it’s too much.” 

I said mildly, “Shit.” I knew I could persuade her. 

“I am sorry,” she said. “Go to bed now.” 

But I didn’t. I hung up the telephone anc sat 
silently for another hour. I made a fresh drink and 
reflected that the largest decisions were often made 
in the most casual ways. One way or another | had 
been associated with the agency all my life. Bat it 
was time to move along now. 


—— 























y wife and I were married two years 
after I went to work for her fataer. 
She had gone to George Washington 

University and then worked for a congressman 
from Indiana, her godfather, in fact. (As later the 
congressman’s son would work for Aer father.) We 
fell in love right away, almost the day we met, 
which was a month after I went to work in her fa- 
ther’s office. The courtship was smooth, though she 
kept delaying the wedding date. She said there was 
no hurry, and of course there wasn’t. But she an- 
ticipated problems between me and her father. 

I was fascinated by the centeredness and coati- 
nuity of her life. She was a true Washingtonian, 
though she’d not actually grown up in the ety; 
she’d lived with her mother in the district in ap- 
state New York. But her father had been in Con- 
gress for twenty years and he shared everything 
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with her. He and her mother kept their distance; 
she was the link between them. It was a congres- 
sional family, the old man consumed by his work; 
table talk between him and his daughter concerned 
politics and little else. She had a profound sense of 
the town, though for her it was always The Capi- 
tal, pronounced Warshinton. Perhaps she took it — 
too seriously. She said she would never live there 
as the wife of an elected official, Her words: | 
Elected Official. Her parents’ arrangement was _ 
ideal, She would prefer not to live in Warshinton 
at all, but to live “at home,” as her mother did. 
Warshinton was a transient town of shifting al- 
liances. There was too much movement and com- 
motion and while she understood it, and loved liv- _ 
ing there as a single person, she did not want tò: 
be on the premises as a congressional wife. Any 
more than her mother had been. F 
Of course I wanted very badly to be an “elected 
official,” and the two years of our courtship were 
thick with discussion and argument about where. 
Dement was out of the question. I did not care to ` 
pursue a political career or any kind of career in © 
Dement or anywhere else in Illinois. It was the 
Congress I wanted. I wanted to be one of four 
hundred and thirty-five congressmen. Why? Per- 
haps I felt there was safety in numbers. But I did 
not believe it would ever happen. The House 
seemed unattainable to me. Elective office was 
surely beyond my grasp, I had no money and no 
“base” and no proven ability. Eventually I put 
“elected official” in the back of my mind and be- 
gan actively to cast around for something else. I 
was at loose ends in all ways, believing the prize 
forever beyond me. Meanwhile, I picked away at 


my job, A.D.C. to a father-in-law. I knew it would 


not last. A year after Gail and I were married it 
became clear to me that he had plans. Without any 
formal agreement between us it was understood that 
I would be his successor. The timetable would be of 
his own choosing. But increasingly I would accom- 
pany him on trips back to the district, occasionally 
filling in for him at a Rotary Club lunch or a Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner. These appearances were 
successful. Each year he delegated more of his au- 
thority, but no one was more surprised than I 
when, in 1964, he told me he would announce his 
retirement early in 1966. I would have to fight a. 
tough primary. but if I was energetic “we would 


win.” I would win with his help. My father-in-law _ 
was a man of the old school, and I had not. 


worked for him for ten years and lived with his 
daughter for eight without knowing how his mind 
worked. I knew there would be a condition. and I 
waited for him to spell it out. 





















“Give her up,” he said. 
We were sitting in his office. It was late at night 
and no one else was around. I flushed, muttered 
something, and looked away. His words were not 
angry and they carried no hint of threat, but he 
was not pleading either. He had advanced a simple 
< statement of fact. Í 

“That’s the quid for the quo.” 
< “Hell, George,” I began. 
“No, that’s what it is. And not tomorrow and 
pot next week. Right now. Tonight.” 
“She’s just a friend,” I said. 

He smiled. “Then it ought to be easy.” 

“Well, it won’t be easy.” 

© “Call it what you want. I don’t want to hear any 
details. I know most of them anyway. That’s the 
bargain.” 

1 was silent for a moment. He leaned back in his 
desk chair, staring at the ceiling. Then he lit a ci- 
gar, rolling the tip in the match flame. He pushed 
© the cigar box across the table but I shook my 

“head... 
© “You know I love Gail,” I said. 
He looked at me sharply. “We’ll leave Gail out 
sof it.” 
“| just meant—” 
“I know what you meant,” he said. 
Íy mind was racing. “It isn’t what you think. I 
't know what you've heard.” I said, “This town 
is full of gossip. You know how this town is, you 
have a friendship—” I said, “Anything is open to 
misinterpretation, but I certainly—” Then I looked 
‘at his face and I knew I had made a mistake. 
George Davies was not a fool and did not like to 
be taken for one. I moved my hand as if to erase 
the words from the air. He looked at me and nod- 
ded slowly. Then he leaned across the table and 
spoke directly, his words cold as frost. He said he 
wasn’t interested in morals, mine or his. He was 
not a priest, he was a politician; and he was a fa- 
ther and grandfather. He knew there was nothing 
he could do for the long term, but he had an obli- 
gation to his family. If in two years I decided to 
renew this... friendship .. . there was nothing 
he could do about it. But he was betting that 
wouldn’t happen. He said, “I’ve watched you 
closely. You're smart, you’re loyal. You are going 
to make an excellent member of this House. You 
-can go as far as you want to—” 

“With your help,” I said. 

He nodded. “With my help.” He said it was a 
business arrangement. It was an entirely private 
transaction and I could accept it or not, as I chose. 
That was my business. But he would expect an an- 
wer first thing in the morning. A fait accompli, 
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one way or another. He said, “You think it over.” 
Then he looked at his watch, put on his hat, said 
goodnight, and left the office. I sat stiffly in the 
visitor’s chair, his cigar smoke all around me, and 
listened to the door close and his footsteps retreat 
down the marble corridor. Then I called Jo and 
told her I would be there for dinner as planned. 


ail was visiting her mother in the dis- 
trict. She always went back for a long 
weekend once a month, and it was 
during one of those absences that I'd met Jo. We 
were introduced at a crowded cocktail party; our 
host described me vaguely as someone who worked 
on the Hill. She asked me what I did on the Hill. I 
told her in as few words as possible, and under- 
stood after a moment that she had no idea what 
“the Hill” was. She lived entirely apart from politi- 
cal Washington, then and latez. She listened to me 
politely, nodding and asking what she hoped were 
the right questions. I said finally, “You don’t give 
a damn about any of this, do you?” She shook her 
head. No, she really didn’t. I said, “Does the 
phrase ‘House Ways and Means’ mean anything to 
you?” No, she said. Sorry, it doesn’t mean any- 
thing at all. Then, smiling: “I really didn’t under- 
stand much of what you were saying a minute ago. 
I gather you work for a congressman. What do you 
do for him?” 

“Legislation,” I said. “And political business 
back in the district.” She nodded, apparently satis- 
fied. | said, “The congressman is my father-in- 
law.” 

She said, “Your poor wife.” 

I was startled. “Say again,” I said. - 

“It must be awkward for her.” 

“Why would it be awkward?” 

She looked at me strangely. “Well, what hap- 
pens when there’s an argument? Whose side is she 
supposed to be on? She’s sure to offend someone, 
no matter what she says. Your poor wife, she’s 
walking through a minefield.” 

“We don’t argue,” I said. 

“Not at all?” 

“Well, it’s the office. It’s business—” 

She laughed and touched my arm. “Passing 
strange. That’s all I ever did. Argue with my 
mother-in-law. We could make an argument out of 
anything, the weather, sex, religion, the com- 
petence of clerks at Marshall Field’s—” She ex- 
plained that she and her husband were separated. 
He was a lawyer in Chicago, she'd come to Wash- 
ington because she had friends here. She sculpted; . 
in fact she had a show at one of the local galleries. 








She reached into her purse and fished out a busi- 
ness card and handed it to me. It was the address 
of a gallery near Dupont Circle. Come tomorrow 
at five, she said. If you can stand bad sherry and 
the local art mob. Then she shook my hand and 
was gone. 

I arranged to stop by the gallery the next day. 
Of course I knew no one there and was ill-at-ease 
until she took me in hand and explained what it 
was she was doing with her sculpture. It made as 
much sense to me as my explanations of the Hill 
did to her. Her pieces were constructed in papier- 
maché and were circular and all of , thenveswere 
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globes against the wh 
Piece cut out of its 
some extraordina 
tive of her. I di 
doing but I kr 2 

I took her to I 
had once contemplated” jag an She 
smiled; I think she thought that artists were børn 
and not made. They did not, in any case, “be- 
come.” She asked me why I didn’t. I said I be- 
lieved there were inside men and outside men and 
I was an outside man. “Except professionally. Pro- 
fessionally, I'm an inside man.” 

“That’s very clear. I'll remember that always.” 

I was laughing. “I knew you'd find it helpful.” I 
said. 

“Actually,” she said, “I do understand what you 
mean. I'm a little surprised that I do. But I do.” 

I found myself reminiscing about the Midwest, 
Dement, and my father’s campaign for lieutenant 
governor. I found I had near-total recall, the 
memories clear and sharp and funny. I could net 
stop talking, it was as if a door in my mind had 
Swung open. “Let me tell you about Freud’s 
Twenty-third Psalm.” I embarked on a comic fan- 
tasy, connecting the episodes of my life to her pa- 
pier-maché globes: plunging through the diverse 
entrances to the empty spaces within, all the empty 
quarters of my mind. I loved making her laugh. 

“They're not empty,” she said. 

“Unexplored,” I said. “A wadi of the mind.” 

“No, no,” she said urgently. “That’s a mistake. 
The shape of the space defines it. That’s what it is. 
Put in there what you want to, it’s the shape that 
matters. That’s what you have to know in your 
heart. The dream fits the shape.” She was using 
her hands now, cupping them, describing arcs: I 
watched her, enchanted. I nodded gravely, then 
laughed. “That one of yours, the globe near the 
door? The shape of that one, perfectly seamless 
















and nothing within. Hate to tell you, but it looks 
like Wilbur Mills.” 

“Inside or outside?” 

I thought a minute. “Both ways.” 

She grinned happily. “Tommy,” she said. “Who 
is Wilbur Mills?” 

“A powerful chairman,” I said. 

“Like Mao?” 

I laughed. “There is no difference between them. 
at all,” I said. 

We became lovers that night. I remember walk- ` 
ing to her house from the restaurant, holding 
ds, walking head to head, our shoulders touch- 
ucking into a dark doorway, then resuming 
se. Her house was a revelation to me. An 
pty birdcage hung from the ceiling of the living. 
‘oom and reproductions of the Baroque portraitists 
decorated the walls. There were no rugs and very 
few pieces of furniture and the effect of the space 
was austere, though wonderfully softened by the 
portraits—a melancholy prince, a soldier, a young 
woman in repose. Our footsteps echoed on the 
hardwood floors. Thick cushions were scattered 
here and there. A full bookcase and a tiny white 
player piano sat side by side. One of her globes 
rested in front of the fireplace, the center of atten- 
tion. Fresh flowers were on the mantel. I felt I had 
known the room all my life and was just returning 
to it, although the objects in it were foreign to me. 
She put a record on an old red Webcor and drew 
the curtains and opened a bottle of wine. Then she 
looked at me, smiling shyly. “It’s all right, isn’t it.” 
She meant the room and it was a statement, not a 
question. She said, “It’s mine.” 


here was a month of craziness, a high- 

wire act of late-night telephone calls and 

telegrams, two letters a day, clandestine 
meetings in roadhouses, afternoons in motels, ar- 
ranged encounters in art galleries, and one week- 
end in New York. From the beginning we agreed 
it was a lunatic affair and would have to end. We 
had no future, our lives were different, and there 
were many too many complications. | was a mar- 
ried man, etcetera, and she was a woman of char- 
acter, etcetera. But I did not truly believe it. When |. 
we were together excitement carried us along and _ 
all doubts vanished. I was spellbound by the mo- _ 
ment, ignoring the precariousness of the affair; I 
believed that somehow it would solve itself, I 
refused to think beyond the moment, unwilling to 
disturb in any way what we had found together, = 

At the end of the month I had to visit the dis- 

trict on business and when I returned she was. be 


















side herself. She said she could not continue. She 
said she was incapable of maintaining a frenzy. 
There was enough frenzy in her work, she did not 
need it in her life. It was all wonderful but in- 
~ supportable. Her life did not work in that way. She 
couldn’t sculpt and was worried all the time and 
was being driven out of her mind by guilt. This 
was an entirely different Jo. I tried to joke and 
“jolly her out of it, I was so happy to see her again 
| did not listen carefully. But her mind was made 

up. She was firm: this was it. I did not understand 
what “it” was. I said I couldn’t bear to be without 
her, not to have her in my life in some way; if 
that was what she wanted, I’d leave Gail. Gail and 
my work were part of another life altogether. No, 
. she said; she couldn’t bear that either, not yet any- 

way. But that was my own decision and she did 
‘not want to be a part of it. She said, Leave me out 
of that. Sae was miserable because she didn’t know 
what to co. What were the choices? Always before 
there had been choices. This was a problem with 
no solution. But something had to change. 

Jo said, “You. You've got to figure something 
out.” 

_ “I will,” I promised. I was eager for responsi- 
bility. I would take charge and devise a strategy. 
“Now. Right now.” 

“All right,” I said and kissed her. I had no ideas 
at all. 

She smiled sadly. “Because I am going nuts.” 
We spent a fortnight apart and I considered the 
¢ possibilizies. I was not thinking clearly because it 
had all nappened so fast, and was so new to me. I 
was unchained for the first time in my life, amused 
and delighted in spite of the dilemma. I meditated, 
listening for echoes; I heard clamor. I am cautious 
by nature: I do not move quickly. I am accus- 
tomed to delay and obfuscation. I have learned 
that often the best and wisest course is to do noth- 
ing and wait for a harmonious solution to present 
itself. I believe the only way to control events is to 
let them play, intervening at the decisive moment. 
But the forces at work must be seen clearly and all 
I saw was a warm and amorphous haze. Nothing 
in my life had prepared me for this. I felt my own 
compass swing on its axis and was content to let it 
swing. I felt my chains snap, and fall away. 

It was exhilarating: whatever happened, life 
would never be the same. One’s vision was forever 
altered and enlarged. Forever there would be dates 
remembered. specific times and places that would 
be with one always, memory’s shadow. A life had 
changed direction. | believed there was no obvious 
way to “play” it; it was a throw of the dice—Ein- 
in’s. random umiverse, perilous and unpredic- 
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) see it differ- 
; a series 






haps six months’ time; there were Practical consid- 
erations . 

Saying nothing for a moment, her face a mask, 
she then began to talk about her work. There were 
now two things in her life, me and her work. I had 
to understand that they were— “poised. ” She said, 
“I would not give up my work in order to have. 
you. I would not give you up in order to have my 
work. It is not a comfortable place for me, but 
there it is. Pm on a knife’s edge and I wish it were 
different but it isn’t.” She paused, struggling with 
the words. “You cannot expect too much from me 
in this. It is really your play. Bur I will not be 
toyed with.” She gestured at one of the globes. “Do 
you know how long I’ve studied and how hard I’ve 
worked in order to reach the point where I can 
create that? I have been working at it for fifteen 
years, fighting everyone . . . I don’t know yet what 
you hang on to. Thats what I hang on to. That's 
the visible effect of my life.” All of this was said 
very slowly and seriously. “I do not mean to be 
anyone’s creature. I did that once and it didn’t 
work out. How can I explair this to you? I do not 
put my work first. But I don’t put it second, either. 
The two, you and my work, are equals. And sepa- 
rate—” 

I said, “In balance.” 

She nodded. “Yes. I don’t talk about it much, 
except to you. Men are not conditioned to take a 
woman’s work entirely seriously, no matter what it 
is. In their tour through the maze thats a fact 
that’s neglected. Sad but true.” 

“Nonsense,” I said. 

“No.” she said. “It’s not nonsense.” 

We talked most of the night, laughing often; the 
language of sex is laughter. We concluded we 
could meet once a month. In between times there 
were to be no telephone calls and no letters and 
no (she was smiling) telegrams. The telegrams, she 
loved those most of all. She had them all, plus the 
letters, in a shoe box. Yes, she said finally, of 
course we can try it. Perhaps itll even work for a 
while. But no more daily frenzy. She couldn’t eat 
or sleep but most of all she couldn’t work. I agreed 
to all conditions (my own work had never gone 
better). Of course she was right, but I loved the 
commotion and excitemert and abandon of it, life 

































running at full tilt. I had never had that before. I 
described it exactly as I felt it, the words tumbling 
over themselves. 

“I understand,” she said gently. 

“Really?” I was pacing up and down in front of 
her. 

“Really. It’s the same with me.” Then she 
smiled, amusement finally bubbling over. “Except 
that it’s different.” 

_- I moved to the window and stood looking into 
the empty street below. Soft early-morning ‘ight 
had slipped in unnoticed. Across the street a man 
in a dressing gown appeared on his front stoop 
and picked up the newspaper, unfolding it and 
glancing quick ¢ 
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id, “Sometimes we are one. We are 
ne sometimes when we are together and occasion- 
lly when we are apart and thinking the same 


e, wanting to continue. 


omeone else.” 
“Bravo,” she said. 

I corrected myself. “Most of the time.” 

She nodded slowly, wanting it understood. 

I looked at her. “And that is intolerable.” 

She shook her head, No. No, not intolerable. 
“But it doesn’t make us one, either.” 

In that way the six months became a year, and 
the year became eighteen months, 















I continued for her. “And sometimes I am with — 





left the Congressman’s office that night-of-the- 
ultimatum and drove slowly down Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue to M Street and then up to Pros- 
pect, where she lived. I was thinking of her, not 
what I would have to say to her, but of her. Jo 
laughing with her mouth turned down and her 
head cocked, a lock of auburn hair curling over 
one eye, her fingers describing arcs in the air; Jo 
in her shapeless sculptor’s smock and black tights, 
explaining that she had a stepfather who a : 
stepfather. She called her stepfather “Step” a 

her stepfather’s stepfather “Step-step.” Her Age 
low and subtle and suggestive; her anger, her tur- 
bulence, her unexpected passion. She was now as 
much a part of my life as my eyes and ears. I told 
her once that she was my sixth sense; that if we 
were ever separated for any reason I would return 
like a transmigrated soul to my former state, insur- 
ance man in Dement, Illinois. I would be just like 
everyone else, and so would she. There would be 
othing unique about us at all. 

> Shed said to me once, “I can see into you. The 
art I love is on the inside. I don’t understand the 
ide, In some odd way I think you’re miscast. 
f on the inside doesn’t agree with what’s on 
le. I cannot see you as a representative of 
You are real to me only when you're 
ere, in this house. I saw you the other night on 
evision. Some congressional thing, it was just a 





_ glimpse and I couldn’t connect with it. With you. I 
_ thought, Here is the man who shares my bed and 
all the thoughts I have. A man I dream with, a 


‘cheerful man who laughs with me naked in bed. 
This other man is a serious man in a white shirt 
and a blue suit. Not the same man at all, I'said to 


, myself. Then I started to cry and I cried on and 
“off all night. Not for me. For you.” 


We almost never talked politics at her house, 





-though from time to time she'd ask me to explain 
_ something she’d read in the newspapers. She 
would listen to my explanation and shake her 


< head, bemused. Occasionally her indifferënce 
houghts. Otherwise, at those other times, we are ` 


wo. Two persons. Separate.” She looked hard at — 


would irritate me. But of course that was part of 


» the attraction. Sometimes I talked about one of my 
_ current projects whether she wanted to hear about 
it or not. She was always polite but I knew her 


mind was elsewhere. Only once did I fully engage 
her interest, and that was when I told her about 
the hots, which was then only an idea and not a 
fact of my life. She said she understood that all © 
right. How many people went into politics because — 
of the hots? Not too many men, I said. Most men ` 
went in for reasons of personal ambition, meaning 

power, money, and fame. I didn’t know about the. 
women; I'd always assumed with women that. pol- _ 







































tics was a substitute for something else. What 
about you? she asked me. I said I wasn’t sure, I'd 
have to campaign first; I suspected that it would 
be the hots, but I wouldn’t know for certain until 
Fd done it Bu: I knew I wanted to be a represen- 
tative, an outside man. 

- | wish now that I had told her more about my 
_ professional life, what I did during the daylight 
hours. I mean details. But our life together was 
grounded in a different world, an interior night- 
time world that was closed to the outside. She had 
no doubts whatsoever that I would get what I 
wanted. She said, “It'll happen. It'll happen for 
sure. It’s che way you've defined your space, or 
had it defined for you. I suspect your family de- 
fined it. Anyway, it’s a compulsion. You're like a 
speculator plunging to protect his investment.” 

I'd said. “Don’t I have anything to say about 
it?” 

I remember her low laugh. “Don’t you wish you 
did?” 

“Well, you’re in the same situation.” 

She looked at me sharply. “No. I arise from dis- 
order. You arise from arder.” 

I said, “The result is the same.” 

She lifted her shoulders, a noncommittal com- 
ment. She said, “You can’t imagine my life.” 

I said, “I know your work well enough. It’s sin- 
gular. Your own creation.” 

She smiled at that. “Yes,” she said softly. 

How I loved to watch her work: I'd curl up in a 
chair and read and she’d sculpt, talking to herself, 
complaining, exhorting, criticizing, humming music, 
occasionally looking at me, reciting odd bits of po- 
etry. Pd listen to the performance and then be- 
come attracted to the black tights she wore when 
sculpting. We made love in the afternoon, listening 
to Vivaldi, Four Seasons, the summer movement. It 
-was there in her studio on Saturday afternoons 
that I discovered Henry James. On Saturday after- 
noons in the house on Prospect Street the books fit 
perfectly with the music, my mood, the white 
` globes and black tights, the warmth and serenity of 
-the room and her vivid presence. 





drove to Prospect Street, parked in the alley, 
and ‘et myself in through the back door. She 
was upstairs and called down: she was on the 
telephone, she'd be a minute. My mother, she whis- 
pered hoarsely. I made a drink and leaned wearily 
against the sideboard. I had avoided thinking 
about the Congressman, but all that came back 
now with a rush. I could hear his careful voice and 
rfect sentences and his cigar smoke still clung to 
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my suit. Then the memory ebbed. I stood very 
still, sipping my drink, staring into the blackness of 
her backyard garden. I could barely make out the 
crowded rosebush, the blossoms hanging like bells 
from a jester’s costume. I switched off the kitchen 
light and the entire garden came alive in the 
moon. A night bird hammered noisily nearby, 
competing with the roar of a cocktail party two 
houses away. 

Then she was in the room and I kissed her and 
we stayed together a long minute in the dark. She 
took my hand and led me into the living room. 
The curtains were drawn and the radio was on, 
turned very low. The empty birdcage swung on its 
axis. It was bright, four spotlights blazed from the 
ceiling. She said, “Look.” 

It was a new globe, this one was five feet in di- 
ameter. 

“This is the new one?” She nodded. I looked 
sideways at her. “You're sure it’s big enough?” 

‘Very funny, come here.” She wanted me to see 
the opening. There were in fact two openings, one 
square and one rectangle; they seemed to be cut at 
random but I knew she’d worked out the size and 
placement on a slide rule. 

I was stunned by it and muttered something ad- 
miring. I said quietly, “It’s a breakthrough.” 

She said, “I think so.” She was standing back 
from it, her knuckles to her chin, her elbow in the 
palm of her hand. Her face was glowing with plea- 
sure. She leaned toward her creation as if she were 
taking a bow, running her fingers along the two 
openings, feeling the rough texture. “Feel that,” 
she commanded. “You'll notice that it’s concrete. 
In case you don’t know it, that’s hard to do. It’s 
very hard to do. Many structural problems. But I 
love it and I’m really and truly happy with it.” 
Then she laughed. “Of course it may not be sold 
because it may never be moved. When they 
brought it here from downstairs they asked me if 
Fd take structural soundings. Of the house. They 
thought the house might collapse, clunk. It took 
four of them to move it . . .” She laughed again, 
giddy with excitement. 

“It’s wonderful, Jo. It really is.” 

“Do you really like it?” 

“T really like it,” I said. 

“Well anyway,” she said. “It’s new. It certainly is 
new.” 

“The size—” I began. 

She nodded, “Yes.” 

“Why two openings?” I wanted to keep her talk- 
ing. 

‘She looked at me, bubbling over with ex- 
citement. “Oh, it’s very symbolic. High sym- 























bolism.” I laughed and she touched my arm, sud- 
denly serious. “It was an idea. I'd never made two 
openings before. It’s a whole new idea about 
space. It has no special meaning that I can under- 
stand. It’s just that from the moment I started 
working on them, the openings, I knew it was 
right. They’re where they ought to be.” She moved 
around to the far side of the globe. “Look at it 
from this angle.” I followed her. “And from this 
one.” She got down on her knees, looking up. 
“And from down here, where you can just see the 
edges of both of them...” She paused, consid- 
ering what she would say. “It’s correct.” she said at 
last. “Whether or not it’s successful, it’s correct. 
Size and placement.” She backed away from it 
now; her face set. “I want it shown in a room all 
by itself. A perfectly bare room, wood ficors, bone- 
white walls. A fairly large room. I don’t know yet 
> whether the room should be square or rectangular. 
_ But the piece should be free-standing and located 
near a corner. People will have to approach it, as if 
it were a sovereign. As people come closer to the 
globe they should become almost hypnozized until 
as they get very near they will cease tc see any- 
thing else and will contemplate it only. They will 
become one with the whiteness and the roundness. 
If they are looking at it properly, they will imagine 
the openings begin to expand and spread like an 
eclipse of the sun. Expand and expand until of 
course there is nothing at all. They are left with an 
idea of an idea: the opening becoming the thing it- 
self. If they're really looking at it itll be an over- 
whelming experience. They'll never forget it, it'll 
be in their memories forever, staying with them, 
the fondest memory they have, a memory as vivid 
as something special recalled from childhood or 
earlier. It’s a celebration of possibilities. Infinite 
possibilities, no limits on what can be attempted or 
achieved.” She paused and smiled broadly, con- 
sciously breaking the spell. 

I was shaken. It was the most direct and explicit 
she’d ever been. A celebration, she'd said. I said 
nothing, my mind was racing over her words. She 
took my hand and squeezed it. 

“That is, if I can ever get it out of here in one 
piece. If it can be moved.” She was racing for 
cover now. “I’m going to put a good fat price on it.” 

I let her go. I said, “You ought to. No price is 
high. enough.” I thought, No price was high 
enough for her. I nudged her. “A breakthrough 
piece demands a breakthrough price.” 

“Five thou,” she said. “How much is that in 
francs?” 

“I don’t know. I think it’s twenty-five thousand 
francs.” 


“Well, twenty-five thousand francs then.” 

“Why francs?” 

She turned away from me. “Because they’ve of- 
fered me a show in Paris.” 

I took her by the shoulders and massaged her 
gently. “That is sensational,” I said. 

“They asked me three weeks ago; it would mean 
Pd have to go for at least six weeks. And to tell 
you the truth, I want to go, For six weeks or 
onger. Making this thing has emptied me. I have 
>oured myself into concrete and I feel a little” 
crazy, that’s to be honest with you. I want to go to 
Paris and go a little insane. With you. Maybe you 
could arrange it. We two—” She looked at me ner- 
vously, biting her lower lip. My heart turned over. 
“I pity anyone who has never been crazy in the 
soul.” Then, “I’ve got to have all this stuff crated 
by next week, it’s going over by ship and I’m go- 
ing with it. But what about the new piece? It'll cost 
« fortune—” She giggled. 

“Do it anyway,” I said. “The hell with the cost, 
co it and up the price another five thousand . . . 
francs.” 

“Would you come?” 

I retreated, moving my shoulders like a ballroom. 
cancer, yes-no, maybe, perhaps, nothing’s impos- 
sible in an uncertain world. I said, “It'll be hard.” 

“Oh, sure,” she said. “But there are ways.” She 
looked at me slyly. “I read something the other 
cay about junkets. Isn’t that what they're called? 
Congressional junkets at taxpayer expense?” 

I laughed, she really was wonderful; she’d read 
one of the annual exposés in the newspaper. “Jo, 
that’s the kind of thing that congressmen get de- 
feated for.” 

“But you're not a congressman, you're staff.” 

I said, “I will be.” 

But she did not catch that. “Think of us in Paris. - 
I'd have the show and we'd do the gallery drill, 
the opening and the stuff that goes with the open- 
irg. Parties, interviews. You could—” 

“I could coach you on the interviews.” 

She smiled. “Wed hang around Paris. We'd fool 
around.” She laughed out loud, imagining how it 
would be. “Then we’d go south. We'd take my 
winnings and just go, rent a car. We'd go south—” 

I said, “The famous. artist and her consort.” 

She looked at me. “Is that sarcasm?” 

I looked back, surprised. “No,” I said truthfully. 

She moved away and cocked her head, pointing 
at the new creation. “I’ve got to call it something, 
it wants a name .. .” She took my arm again. 
“This gallery in Paris, it’s the best one, everyone: 


says so.” She stroked the globe again, unable to : 


re- 





taxe her eyes off it. Its whiteness and haughty, 











gal roundness dominated the room, an imperial 
_ presence. 
< | wanted to get everything straight. “Why didn’t 
you tell me before?” 
“Well,” she said stiffly. “We have our rules. We 
established our rules and I follow them. No calls, 
no letters or telegrams. And I wanted to make cer- 
tain that it was sure, that it was locked up, this 
_ show, It’s damn bad luck to talk it, you know. You 
can talk good news to death. At first I could 
hardly believe it, you know how pessimistic I am.” 
She was silent a moment. “But mostly it was the 
‘rules. Our rules that we have established in order 
that we may live in some kind of orderliness with- 
out unwanted surprises.” She looked at me eyes- 
on. “You know, save the whales.” 
‘She could always make me laugh. I said, “Jo.” 
“And I didn’t know about you, whether you'd 
like it or not.” 
That hurt. “Honey,” I said. “How could I not 
like it?” 
© She gave me the same look as before. “We’ll be 
apart for longer than we ever have,” she said. 
_ “Since this began. If you can’t escape, and I sup- 
pose you can’t. I suppose that isn’t possible.” She 
‘stopped talking and looked at me. “You won't, will 
you?” 
-I ignored the verb. “No,” I said. 
“Probably the most we'd have would be a week, 
ten days. For this particular celebration.” She was 
looking out the window now, into the street, her 
“face stretched into a smile; it resembled the formal 
‘mask of comedy. “Why not?” 
= That text was prepared. I thought, How can I? 
-How can I disappear in Europe? There has to be 
an explanation for journeys abroad. Some ex- 
planation, however thin. I said simply, “It isn’t 
possible.” And I added, “For all the good reasons 
that you might imagine.” 
“Well, there’s nothing. to be done then. It was 
such a good idea. I don’t like to think about it.” 
“Neither do 1.” Just then I thought I had the 
first warning of her strategy, the manner in which 
she intended to stand in her own defense. She 
„wanted precise bearings, nothing neglected. I won- 
dered if we had each begun to take on the charac- 
teristics of the other. 
She said, “Perhaps it’s best. This is my business 
after all, there’ be quite a lot of business to be 
done in Paris. It isn’t entirely pleasure, it’s business 
‘as well. Business is separate. You said it once, one 
never argues about business.” Her face was turned 
away from me. “Do you think it’s best? I won't 
quarrel with you and I won't force you, but do 
| think it’s best?” 
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I answered from instinct, “No.” I looked at her 
and knew she understood. And I was wrong about 
the other, her characteristics were her own. 

She said crisply, “I do.” She turned off the over- 
head spotlights and suddenly we were in darkness. 
Her creation disappeared though its effects were 
still radiant. She said, “Come on, then.’ We 
walked back into the kitchen. It was perfectly still, 
the cocktail party nearby had ended. A dry breeze 
touched us through the open window. She was 
smiling her formal smile. We were both on. soft 
surfaces, searching for a secure footing, trying to 
locate the high ground. She said, “That’s out of 
the way now. We won't talk about it again. Make 
me a big drink, tell me about your day— 

I relaxed, staring into the gray garden. I said, 
“Come on, you don’t have to say that. You don’t 
give a damn about my day.” I was thinking about 
her show in Paris and what it would mean to her, 
and was dismantling my defenses as she was dis- 
mantling hers. 

“I give a damn about you,” 
day. What’s the difference?” 

She knew better than that. But I was certain 
now that we were on safe ground and that there 
would be no ill treatment or malevolence. We ap- 
proached the window together, as close in our 
emotions as that first night on the streets of 
Georgetown, but still we did not touch. “There is 
no difference between them at all.” I said at last. 


she said. “You, your 

















uring those last minutes together | had 
forgotten absolutely about the fait ac- 
compli. 1 had not thought about that 
nor about my wife and child nor about my. work. 
There were just the two of us and the life we had 
together, and the persistent avenging voice that 
told me this was a fresh turning and that she was 
obliged to go one way and I another. We ‘had 
been together for more than a year and now we 
would have to be apart. What we had did not exist 
beyond the house on Prospect Street, it did not 
exist in Europe or New York City or any other 
place. We existed half-slave and half-free, and that- 
was apparently the way we were meant to exist. It - 
had worked, eee all odds; but it would work 
































no longer. To accompany her I would have to re- 
ject the others: not merely move away but con- 
sciously reject. 1 would have to tell them that they 
were not good enough for me, and that I would 
have to have this other. 

I suddenly saw all the forces of my life with an 
awful clarity and knew the truth of the things 
she'd aad. I had alwa 
“one 










thing. 
ties. She'd said- t 
bilities. . . no lim 






achieved or at- 
imately and I 
it was. Standing at 
I was able io tell 
lose words came very 

“were consoling. No doubt it 
was all for the best, you think you are so wender- 
ful it’s impossible for her to live without you; you 
think she'll collapse under the intolerable pressure 
of being alone or with someone else. Without your 
wise advice and tender counsel to guide her 
through her days. A minute or two of that was 
enough. The whales could not be saved. I believed 
that Paris would have taken us onto heights too 
high and vast and rarefied. We could nor live 
there. I could not. I felt I had watched a gorgeous 
comet flash across the heavens, its sublime light 
immeasurably out of reach. But the comet was not 
her. It was us. 


believed it was- 
last in the gar 








called the next day. This was a breach in the 
agreement but we both knew the agreement was 
dead. It had expired and there was ro renewing 
it. She said she would be leaving at the end of the 
week, not in two weeks as she had supposed. She’d 
spoken to her agent that morning and they were 
anxious to move along. The globe would go with 
her on the France, and it would be the centerpiece 
of the exhibit. 

I did not want to leave unfinished business. 

I said it would be a wonderful show. 

“It would be fun sharing it.” 

I said, “More than fun. Much more than fun. 
Anyway, I’m there in spirit.” 

“D’accord to that.” 

I said, “Maybe you deserve this one alone.” 

She said slowly, “Maybe I do at that.” 

“A limelight,” I said. I remembered her the first 








night in the gallery, patiently explaining about the ` 
globes, and later her agreement to have dinner... 
She chuckled and fell silent and I knew suddenly _ 
what it was that I wanted for her. Whatever it was _ 
she wanted for herself, that was what I wanted for. 
her. I wanted an enormous. success, something a 
huge and tangible; acclamation from the demand- - 
ing French. A sold show, a globe in the | 
Louvre. I wante too big for her to handle _ 
i ý swelled head. I began to | 
hats in store,” I said. “What | 
get.” I could feel her grinning 
ie and my voice caught. “It’s come to _ 
iot flash. You'll get—honor, power, riches, a 
‘ame, and the love of men.’ l 

“My God, all that?” 

“Each one,” I said. “At once.” E 

“What about you, cornball? What do you get?” 

“Me too,” I said gently. “The same things. Ex- 
actly the same things.” 

I heard the breath go out of her. “Yes,” she said. _ 

There was dead air between us then. Neither of — 
us dared speak. I watched a secretary’s fingers — 
skate over the keyboard of the typewriter, and the _ 
receptionist hand a document to a messenger. 

I said finally, “I'll be campaigning.” That was 
the unfinished business. 

“Oh,” she said. She began to talk about some- _ 
thing else, then stopped. “You mean, you’re going _ 
to run.” 

“Run like hell,” I said. 

“When did that happen?” Her voice slipped ave 
little. i 

“You know when,” I said. Then, “The old man 
is stepping down. Pil run next year but the 
groundwork begins now.” She was silent, I could — 
hear nothing over the telephone. “Jo?” 

“Does Gail know?” oS 

I stammered for a moment, struck dumb. She _ 
never mentioned Gail, ever. “Does Gail know?” 

I said, “Her father may have told her.” 

She said, “You haven’t spoken to her.” 

“No.” ; 

She said slowly, “I didn’t feel like being the last 
one in on this particular bit of information. Now. 
What did it have to do with last night?” 

“You're going to follow it all the way eons 
aren’t you?” 

She said, “Yes, I am.” 

“It didn’t have anything to do with last night,” I 
said. “It doesn’t have anything to do with Paris.” 
She began to reply but I rode over her words. 
“Nothing,” I repeated. “Not anything.” 
“All right,” she said. 

“No, not all right. Not all right.” 
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“Gail didn’t know?” 

“No,” I said. “And if she had it wouldn’t’ve 
made any difference.” 

She laughed quietly. “No difference at all.” 

I said, “None.” 

She said, “I’m going to name the globe after 
you.” 

I said, “I hope to hell.” 

“Tom,” she said. 

“It fits,” I said, “and I’m honored.” The buzzer 
sounded then, there was a quorum call on the 
floor. It was one of the amendments to a health 
care bill. The Congressman emerged from his of- 
fice and pointed at me, the gesture reminiscent of 
a baseball coach signaling the bullpen. He wanted 
me to come with him to the floor. I looked at the 
telephone receiver, winking at my father-in-law, in- 
dicating I would only be a moment. 

“Best luck in the campaign,” she said. 

“Best luck in Paris.” 

She said, “Let me know what happens. Fartic- 
ularly—well, you know what particularly.” 

I said, “You too. The show. Tom.” 

“I will.” 

“Best luck in Paris,” I said again. 

She said, “Best love.” 

The Congressman was standing impatiently at 
the door, jiggling the coins in his pocket. He 
looked at his watch, then at me again. He jerked 
his head, Come on. 

I said, “Best love,” and we hung up together. 


o’s show in Paris was a great success. The 

critics were unanimous in their praise, 
displaying both puzzlement and delight, 
an excellent combination in those times ‘and 
these). I sent her a long telegram the dav the show 
opened and received a letter in return. She said it 
was fun to be a success in the City of Light. She 
remained there a month and then four more 
months and finally returned to Washing:on briefly 
to sell her house and collect her things and move 
back to Paris for keeps. We did not see each other: 
I was addressing a Rotary Club in the district. 

But I kept my promise. The day after Kennedy 
came to campaign I cabled her in Paris. Hots are 
real, I said. But periodic, like the atomic tables. 
Then a paraphrase from Freud, The way back jrom 
imagination to reality is art. (The hots shepherd 
me, I shall not want.) I gave her a brief accourt of 
what Kennedy had said, and predicted that I 
would win the election. That was ten years ago, 
and the last I heard Jo was still in France, living 
quietly in the country with a French academic. 
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flew into Dement in the early afternoon, be- 

guiled as I always was by the flatness of the 

land, rectangular fields marching off to in- 
finity. There was drought. The fields were various 
Shades of gray, pockmarked here and there by 
oases of trees. Each field was plainly demarcated, 
as if it were a separate miniature nation; they were 
a thousand tiny nations in a vast dry continent, 
The city itself was triangular, its buildings low, its 
streets straight and even, curveless, fixed. The cap- 
tain ordered us to extinguish all “smoking materi- 
als,” and the de Havilland eased down, its engines 
sighing. 

I looked for the family house but could not lo- 
cate it among the trees, the hickories and maples 
and oaks. The town had grown in a year; Brother. 
Warren had written me that it would be eighty 
thousand people before long. He said that once it 
was eighty thousand it would be no time at all be- 
fore it was a hundred, if they could stop the rot 
downtown. If they couldn’t stop it, they’d simply 
annex the surrounding countryside; the cat was 
skinned either way. Brother Warren spoke of a 
new golf course and three or four new restaurants 
and a new playing field for the high school. There 
was some talk about a community college but the 
city council could not agree on financing. Warren 
asked me were there any federal programs that. 
Dement could plug into, payment on the come? 
Ask your congressman, I said. Lewis and Sons was 
prospering along with the town; it was now the 
largest insurance agency in a four-county area. Ev- 
eryone was doing well and would continue to do 
well, if only the boom could be maintained. 

I cinched my safety belt and the aircraft floated 
down, correcting its balance. The small field was 
clogged with private Cessnas and Pipers, and a few _ 
sailplanes. Sky-diving and gliding had become 
quite the sports in Dement. A mile to our port side ` 
I watched a sailplane dip its nose and fall, gather- 
ing speed, then bank and rise, soaring beautifully. 
I wondered what my father would have thought of 
payment “on the come.” ‘ 

I turned to my wife who was dozing, her head : 
Testing gently against the Plexiglas window. Her _ 
face was set; even in sleep she was facing the- 
world stoically. I thought that she had gotten bet- 
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‘I guess jot a man and wife 
“to come to Bermuda to play 
golf is about as relaxing as it 
“could be anywhere. We felt like we 
were all alone in the whole world” 


Paul and bore Forsman on the Forsmans’ second visit to 
Bermuda. a ey played four of our challenging courses.) 
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about people waiting — 
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from behind.’ 
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key to the whole island is is 
laxation. Playing golf or 

ing shopping, you do it. You 
ist let it all go, and you relax” 
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ter-looking over the years. She did not look young, 
he looked exactly her age, forty-one, and she had 
put on weight, as I had. But she was a good-look- 
img woman~now as then, except now she had 
‘character, a stamp, a mark as definite as an artist's 
-brushstroke. I could reeognize her in a crowd a 
hundred yards away, by the tilt of her head and 
her walk and the way her arms swung. I nudged 
her and she came awake blinking, her face still in 
repose. I asked her if any of it was familiar and 
she said it wasn’t. Just the shape of the town in 
the middle of the fields, a triangular habitation 
_. . It had been ten years since she’d accompanied 
< me to Dement. She asked me who would meet us. 
No one, I said. Fd told them I didn’t know what 
plane we'd be on. I said I had political business in 
Chicago and didn’t know when I'd get away. I'd 
Jet them know when we were settled at the hotel— 
except I intended to leave on the late commuter 
that evening. I wanted to avoid an overnight. 
-There wouldn’t be any hotel. I said to her, “I had 
-an idea that we'd rent a car at the airport and 
have lunch together at a place I know.” 
~ She looked at me. “You seem almost happy.” 
“Lam,” I said. 
_“[ always imagine you approaching Dement with 
dread.” 
“Do,” I said. 
“Well?” 
“Well. this is different.” 




















































collected a Chevrolet at the airport and we 
-drove to the Wayside. My wife cautioned me 
B twice; I always drive faster in the Midwest. I 
obeyed her warning the second time, just as I obey 
her instructions to have my hair cut, to make an 
appointment with the dentist, to have the car re- 
paired, and to come to bed when it is late; she 
obeys me in similar matters. At other times we do 
not obey each other, though the warnings are spo- 
ken anyway. It was nearly two o'clock when we ar- 
rived at the restaurant and the parking lot con- 
tained only about a dozen cars. She looked at the 
building, whitewashed brick with a red tile roof 
and an enormous neon sign: STEAKS CHOPS SEA- 
FOOD COCKTAILS. It had been years since I had heard 
a drink called a cocktail. She began to laugh, 
“This place, one of your poisonous roadhouses 
.. ” Her taste in food is more refined than mine. 
=o | said, “A steak as thick as a gravestone, a 
baked potato the size of a shoe.” 

= She said, “Good God!” Then, “I suppose you're 
ng to have a martini.” 

said, “Damn right. You, too.” 
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She said, “TIl have a Kir.” 

I shook my head. She would never get Dement 
right. I said, “The Wayside does not serve ‘Kirs.’ 
They don’t serve them even if you call them blanc 
cassis. You'd better have a martini, it will improve 
your disposition.” I said, “You can have it on the 
rocks, clean.” She made a face. “Or straight up. 
You can say, ‘Silver bullet up, olive and twist.’” 

She said, “Wonderful. How about. a weak 
Scotch? Do you think they can manage that?” 

We were talking quietly in the foyer, waiting for 
the maitre d’ to seat us. I looked left into the bar 
and saw half a dozen men shooting dice for drinks. 
At the far end was a party of three women, their 
rugged heads close together, talking quietly. The 
women had apparently come from the golf course; 
they wore hats with golf tees stuck in the brims. 
Neither party seemed aware of the other, and the 
bartender stood poised midway between them. 
When the maitre d’ came he looked at me queerly, 
knowing he knew the face but unable to connect a 
name to it. When we were seated and he’d handed 
us menus I put out my hand. “Tom Lewis,” I said. 
“Wife, Gail.” 

Well, Tom, he said. It had been too long. Four 
years, five. We chatted about the town and the 
weather. The growth and the drought. Then he left 
to fetch us drinks and when he returned we re- 
sumed the conversation. He said, “I suppose you're 
here for the dedication next week.” 

I shook my head. What dedication? 

“Jesus Christ,” the maitre d’ said. “Those broth- 
ers of yours. I suppose they were wanting to sur- 
prise you. A school is being dedicated to your fa- 
ther. Lewis School now, it used to be called South 
School. Remember?” 

I remembered. A red brick building on a barren 
patch of land. A dusty baseball diamond and an 
iron jungle gym next to the ravine, and in the 
boys’ room initials carved into the wooden parti- 
tion between the toilets: TL. 

“We all miss your father.” he said, lowering his 
voice. “The one that’s in there now.” He shook his 
head. “No good. No damned good at all.” 

“Dead fifteen years next July,” I said. ` 

“Well, the firm has done real well.” I nodded. 
“Your father would have been proud, all right. It’s 
a fine thing, the school. You ought to go look at it, 
you couldn’t recognize it. New addition.” A cus- 
tomer on the other side of the room waved at him 
and jiggled his hand. The check. He turned to go. 

“TH look at it,” I said. 

My wife turned to me. “Did your father come in 
here often?” 

“Sure,” I said 


“Every lunchtime for twenty 








years, Sat over there.” I motioned toward a remote 
corner. “Had a schedule. He'd lunch with one 
friend on Monday and another on Tuesday. Al- 
ways the same friends, same day of the week. Ev- 
ery week. Very orderly, my old man seemed te like 
that. Gave a shape to the week, he said.” 

She smiled. “You do the same thing.” 

“Correct,” I said. 

“It’s funny, patterns in families. Fathers and 
sons and mothers and daughters.” 

I said, “This isn’t a bad drink.” 

“I wonder if your grandfather did the same 
thing?” 

“Yes,” I said. “He did. Every day, except it was 
with his wife because he was a farmer—” 

“And his father,” she said. “I wonder if they 
were all in revolt against each other. Each follow- 
ing the same pattern—” 

“It’s so good I might have another.” 

“I wish Pd been a psychologist,” she said sud- 
denly. “That’s really what interests me. I went to 
college and I had babies, that’s what I did. And I 
was not a bad student. I could be working on the 
Hill now. That’s where the serious work is bemg 
done,” she said. “Social science, one or another of 
the soft sciences.” She mentioned two Pieces of 
pending legislation. “You know they had to farm 
out some of the research on that. There was no 
one on the committee staff capable of doing it, 
they didn’t have the expertise—” 

“Two more,” I told a passing waiter. 


e left the restaurant at three, my 
head buzzing from the driaks. | 
never drink at lunch, even a glass 
of beer makes me sleepy. We had an hour and a 
half to kill and I decided to take her on a short 
tour of the town. We went first to the house where 
I grew up, and then to the elementary school 
nearby—South School, now Lewis School. It was 
familiar to me but remote, the land around it less 
barren now; all of it was smaller than I had re- 
membered. The neighborhood had not changed, 
but the school had a new steel and glass addition, 
with a square plaque to the left of the entrance: 
my father in bas-relief. He had been mayor the 
years Pd attended the school, a frequent speaker 
on Flag Day and Lincoln’s Birthday and other na- 
tional celebrations. The day the war in Europe 
ended he arrived breathless and called an im- 
promptu assembly. I remember his first words, 
“We've licked the Axis.” He led us in cheers and a 
brief prayer and the Pledge of Allegiance. Then he 
hurried off to perform the same rites at the other 





schools. But not before he’d dismissed us on “this 
historic occasion.” We all rode downtown on our 
bicycles, to see what was happening: to see a his- 
toric occasion observed in Dement. But downtown 
was quiet, almost solemn; people were waiting for 
the end of the real war, the war in the Pacific. 
MacArthur’s war. 

The old schoolhouse was red brick and five 
stories high. I remembered how the wooden floors 
creaked and the musty smell of the building, and 
the forbidding inner sanctum of the principal’s of- 
fice. School regulations were strict and authority 
and discipline absolute. Most of the teachers were 
spinsters and dry as old bones. There were only.: 
two men teachers, one taught shop and physical 
education and the other taught seventh grade. 

The seventh-grade teacher had been wounded in 
the Pacific in the war, though none of the wounds 
was visible. At this time the war was still being 
fought, though no part of it seemed to touch De- 
ment. This teacher, an ex-Marine, was our only 
personal connection to the war. The class routines 
were in no way unusual, except the period devoted 
to arithmetic. He would carefully recite the lesson. 
during the first half of the period and write ques- 
tions concerning it on the blackboard. We were re- 
quired to answer the questions during the second 
half. While we wrote he moved to the large win- 
dows overlooking the baseball diamond. The win- 
dows had shades with long black cords. He would 
take one of the cords in his fingers and begin to 
play with it, first twirling it like a lariat, then fash- 
ioning a noose, and finally tying knots in it, knot _ 
after knot, knot upon knot. It was a long cord and 
he was able to tie scores of knots, each building on: 
the last until the cord was a hopeless tangle. We 
would watch him from our desks, bent over the- 
oblong yellow work pads; alone of the teachers he 
required us to call him “Sir,” and in turn he ad- 
dressed us by our last names, girls too. We 
watched him surreptitiously but he never turned 
around or acknowledged our presence in any way. 
The class remained very still, there were no dis- 
orders of any kind. He tied the knots and then un- _ 
tied them, his fingers working by feel alone; his 
hooded eyes were faraway, staring into the play- 
ground, his expression blank. He finished untying 
the knots at precisely. the moment the bell rang 
and would abandon the cord, leaving it dangling, E 
kinked and gnarled and uneven, and would move _ 
to his desk to accept our papers silently. Then he 
would say “class dismissed” in a thick voice and 
we would leave with a rush, anxious to be gone; it | 
was the last class of the day. We would leave him 
at his desk with the papers. 












_ He was at the school onl 
with light wispy hair and china 
not look the way we expectec 
even ex-Macines. He had a face 
for his head. | remembered him 
„in front of the window and staring in 
ground, his fingers working by rote o 
God knows what his theughts were. Of 
seemed very old and warn then, but he wa 
ably in his early twenties; twenty years y 
than I am now. 

I'd parked in front of the school. I wondi 
-what had nappened to that seventh-grade teacher 
with the faraway eyes, where he had gone a 
what he did now. A casualty of war, I suppo 









strung, “not in control.” and therefore unsuitable 







was “not a good example.” There was some com 
motion atout it in the town but no one..was | 
pared to cause trouble for the war effort, o 
barrassment to the teacher. So he was fire quiet 
To us at that time he was merely baffling,’ his 
havior strange but never threatening; to my certain 
ecollection, he never raised his voice. 
“Do you remember his name?” Gail asked. 
I said } had no idea. 
“Poor man.” she said. 
Į said, “They fired him.” 
She shook her head, angry. “I don’t like this 
place at all.” 
“It’s a small town like any other,” I said. 
“No, it isn't,” she said quickly. 
I wanted to explain Dement to her, to find some 
way to convince her that the people there were no 
` different from anywhere else. I meant, no meaner 
> than anywhere else. It was simply that the norms 
were narrower, and perhaps that accounted for the 
dreams or fantasies of people like me; it was one 
way out. But it was unforgiving toward outsiders, 
no question of that; at times I was certain that the 
root of it was envy, at other times as convinced of 
the reverse, 
She put her hand on my arm. “I didn’t mean to 
be harsh,” she said. 
I smiled. “Not to worry.” 
“But it’s so closed, so self-righteous—” 
I shrugged, staring out the window at Lewis 

School. the plaque, the playground. 

“_and as a matter of strict fact this place re- 
minds me of her.” 

I stered at her, astonished. She never mentioned 
Jo, except one night years ago. We had talked 
about her in retrospect, calmly and rationally—too 
and loo ratio l for. either of us, but that was 















































the school beard determined that he was ill, un- 


as a seventh-grade teacher. I heard it said that hes. 











them denied. | 
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ow it had gone. Later there were tears. I think we 
both afraid of heat then; we did not know 
that would lead us nor with what result. 
For years I thought it was a reaction 
shad come from and 
ect: What you had 




















you hated it, how do 
had not been for De- 


happened long > re; an extension of that other 


„What was: her name? It would not have been 


€ one peer off the other and the 
She put her hand to her mouth. 
tations and the means to fulfill 















rette, exhaling in a rush. Ten years 
r: was still fresh, explicable now as 
iat night. She smiled suddenly 
flash of youth; Gail as 
t met her. She said, “Of 
zd ke ibute blame. It wäs either 
Dement or it was me, and I was not eager to be- 
lieve that it was me. Of course it could have been 
you, just you. You yourself. But I was not anxious 
to believe that, either.” 

I said, “It wasn’t you.” 

She said, “Well, then.” I put my arm around her 
shoulder but she did not yield right away. She was 
lost in her own painful memory. 

“Look,” I said, “I have what I want.” 

She looked at me. “All of them?” 

I said, “All that I need.” 

She smiled then and I could see tears in the cor- 
ners of her eyes. “You're not all that famous.” 

“I have plenty of honor.” 

“Or rich, either.” 

I laughed. “Will be, after today.” 

She turned away and ran her hand through her 
hair. She moved closer to me, though we did not 
touch. “And not very damn ipower either.” 

“That leaves the last one,” I said. “One to go.” 

She said, “I do not understand you at all, some- 
times.” 

I said, “Stick to the strict facts.” 

“I mean to,” she said. 


Gail lit a ci 























“Come on,” I said at last. “PH show you the rest 
of the town.” I put the car in gear and drove 
away. I do not remember everywhere we wen: that 
afternoon. I was on the west side of town so I 
must have driven to the country club and the 
sprawling subdivision beyond. To the west the 
town gave way to farmers’ fields, the fields deco- 
rated with billboards. I drove into the country a 
bit, then turned and headed back downtown. I was 
half asleep, driving slowly and cautiously through 
the unfamiliar streets. Then I was in the vicinity of 
the high school and made an abrupt turn to cruise 
by it. Where the Dement Township High School 
had been was now an apartment complex, aad I 
remembered suddenly that five years ago it had 
been torn down and the land sold and a new con- 
solidated school built closer to the center of pepu- 
lation. I stopped the car and looked at the apart- 
ment building, another severe rectangle buik (I 
supposed) with Title IV funds. I thought, Someone 
made a killing. Or no, not a killing; a massacre, I 
smiled; looking at this town gave the phrase “liv- 
ing off the land” new meaning. I knew that Lewis 
and Sons carried the insurance on the apartment 
complex, since Treasurer Bill was an early investor. 
The building, five years old, was already shabby 
and down-at-heel and For Rent signs dotted the 
property. The old high school had been built like a 
fortress, it had taken months for them to demolish 
it. 


Well, I thought, it was not the Parthenon or; 
even Lever House. All it had to commend it was a. 
certain congruity with the town; it belonged. I re- ‘ 


membered the governor in 1948, shy and: hesitan 


in the gymnasium, groping for some vision he 


could lay before the hearts and minds of she 
zens of Dement. I remembered the speech as a dis 
cussion of ideas and men, of the c 
had resulted, and 
had endured 
of the land, fidelit 
of the nation’s princi 
gorgeous future, if. And the 
alien ideology. I remembered the’ restlessn 
hostility of the audience: this was inot a C 
tauqua they enjoyed. It had occurred. to the 
then that land was no longer * 
“property,” and that subversives wer 
They did not need to be lectured about’ 
sponsibilities, nor promised bliss and ecsta 
some future political time. They wanted prai 
reassurance now: not for what they did, 
what they were. To be told—what? That no 
would move in their lifetime. That the futu 
under control as long as they cleaved to wi 






























were, and refused to budge. This one, striped-tied, 
who stood before them, so high-minded; he was an 
apostate, and could not be trusted. 


drove downtown and met with my brothers 

and my uncle and the two attorneys. It was 

very amicable; there were jokes. The attorneys 
conducted the final markup of the contract, speak» 
ing as if the principals were not in the room. They 
reviewed the contract line by line while the rest of 
us sat in silence, listening. Then each turned to his 
client and nodded. Everything was in order. All 
the conditions had been met, both men were satis- 
fied. My brothers signed. I signed. Two secretaries 
signed as witnesses. A certified check was handed 
me by President Warren and I put it in my wallet 
without looking at it. Then we shook hands, 
strained smiles all around, and prepared to depart. 

Warren said, “The Trib had an item about you 
the other day. Said you had a shot at the lead- 
ership of that place. A nice item, considering,” 

It always surprised me when any reference was 
made to my work by anyone in Dement. I said, » 
“Hs a long shot.” es 
“I don’t know how the hell you take it down 
e,” Warren said. “Goddamn Washington.” He 
k his head as if to rid himself of a stubborn 
pain. A man would have to be crazy to live 

hington, the muggers and the politicians 
the bureaucrats, the filth. “Well.” he said, “don’t 


ington in minimum high regard.” 
ked at me and spoke for the first time. 





Man would sell his soul for a 
ract. That’s what it’s all about, t est of 

e blue chips.” He looked at me, smiling. “Every- 
ng changes, Brother Tom.” I took Gail’s arm 
nd moved to go, but he put his hand on myo 
houlder. “You come back now. Both of you.” 

















‘I said, “I may come back for the dedication. By 
the way, you ought to’ve told me.” 
He nodded his big head. “Those idiots in City 
Hall. Pll talk to them, you should’ve been notified. 
“Ws a hell of a thing, the old man deserved it. 
What he put into this place, twelve years of his life 
and not much recognition, I mean nothing mate- 
L Tangible. Not much to show for it except 
* He meant the agency. “Which has not done 
-badly if I do say so myself.” He paused and lit a 
eigar, then he replaced his hand on my shoulder. 
“The thing that makes me proudest is that he 
ereated the conditions for the boom. It was a 
hands-off administration, his. The old man be- 
lieved in progress and no interference, bless his 
heart. I don’t know what the hell he’d think if he 
saw the shape the country’s in now. But he set the 
climate in Dement, excellent labor relations, strong 
banks, no problems with the zoning or with the 
‘minorities and only the usual problems with the 
politicians. He would've done fine if he hadn’t 
gone haywire at the end with the Springfield thing. 
That was a mistake.” 
Warren grinned, the memory somehow comfort- 
able. “This is a hell of a town. You made a mis- 
take, Brother Tom. You should have stayed. Bill 
and I, we're going to run this place some day. You 
could've had a hand in it.” He laughed loudly. 
“We damn near run it now, matter of fact. You 
ught to trot on over and see it, Lewis School. 
Dad’s name on that school, highly appropriate.” 
“Then, “You know you look tired. You ought to 
take a vacation, do the rest of us a favor, hahaha. 
They ought to declare a vacation in Washington 
six months of every year, give the country a 
chance to get on its feet.” He rocked back on his 
heels, expansive now, the cigar protruding from his 
fist like a gun barrel. “Seriously, you look beat. 
Any time you want you can have the condo in 
Lauderdale, just give me some warning. Doesn't 
cost me a nickel anyhow, it’s a write-off. You know 
what the old man said, ‘In a heavy rain, you need 
a shelter.’ Christ,” he said. “Christ, Pm sorry to see 
you out of the business but it’s better all around. 
Hell, it’s no secret; you never had the taste for it, 
Dad knew that. God, Bill and I; ah, the fun, 
Tommy, the fun of it!” 
Bill had joined us and Warren threw one of his 
huge arms around Bill’s shoulder. The two of them 
stood grinning, their bodies in motion, arms 
around each other. Warren shook his head, eyes 
: glittering. Then he cleared his throat. “Now look, 
you come back here. This is where you're from af- 
r all, you come back here and see us now and 
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et yourself in touch with the real people. 


Listen, we want to see you both any time”—he was 
looking at Gail now, beaming down at her—“I 
know how difficult it is and how involved you are 
there, in the East. But you name the time, we want 
to see you back here in Dement. Certainly you can 
spare some time for us.” 

Warren’s telephone rang and his young secretary 
reached across her desk to answer it. “Your people 
are here, not there, They're here, right? Right?” 
The secretary motioned to him and he picked up 
the telephone, cradling it in his hand. I was mov- 
ing to the door, Gail ahead of me; I thought, 
What a performance. I was already thinking about 
the lights of the capital, the long slow descent over 
the Potomac. I would have to rush, hurry like hell, 
but I thought I could make the last flight from — 
O'Hare. Warren watched us, his hand cupped over 
the black mouthpiece. He moved his thighs and 
smiled. I waved at him and opened the door. 
“Look,” he said. “I’m sorry.” 


e took off to the south, then banked 

around and flew over Dement 

heading northeast to O’Hare. I was 
watching the dials; it had been a long time since 
Pd been in an airplane cockpit. Gail was in the 
rear, and I took the last empty seat, the copilot’s. I 
asked the pilot about each dial, then turned my at- 
tention outside. The triangular city receded to port 
and I watched it go, moving back of me, the lights 
feeble now as we gained altitude. 

My mind was suddenly crowded with images, 
the governor’s benediction, the seventh-grade 
teacher of arithmetic, President Warren, Gail’s 
matter of strict fact, Freud’s Twenty-third Psalm; 
all of it crowded my mind, invading my imagina- 
tion, the images confused. Then I looked back at 
the city, marveling at the lights abruptly blazing 
brightly to port. The perimeter of ‘Dement was 
clearly defined, like the walls of an ancient city. or 
the life of a man. There were no lights at all be- 
yond the perimeter. The cockpit was. dark except 
for the green glow of the instrument panel. The pi- 
lot was busy with the instruments. I stretched and 
craned my neck around, to motion to Gail two 
seats behind me. But she was turned away, her 
body slack; apparently she was napping. I stared 
at her a long moment—I had had the last one 
once, and might again. She stirred and our eyes 
met, caressing. Once free, anything was possible. 
She turned away. Passion, evidence of life. She 
closed her eyes. I looked down and the lights were 
still there, bright, burning, conspicuous as stars, and 
fixed forever. Q oe 
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SIMPLE 
GIFTS 


by Andrew Ward 


Sleep with your Plates! 


Afraid someone’s going to steal the family 
china while you're trying to catch some shut- 
eye? Cheer up! Ingenious plate cushions 
make it possible fcr you to sleep comfortably 
with a complete setting for six. 

(EAT i SO. $ B 


Burglar-Proof Lock 





Pix of the Kids 


We searched the country for the 
cutest, most adcrable children with 
the greatest potential and the 
brightest futures and put their pho- 
tographs in sturdy brass frames. Set 
of four is the perfect gift for that 
childless. couple down. the street. 
Comes complete with darling anec- 
dotes on. back of each picture. 

(6483-K) ose cseesseeeettteneeseene 19,95 


Middle Eastern Caften 


For that exotic look when it’s just you 
and hubby! Ever stylish in bulletproof 
kapok fiberfill: Look like a chairperson! _ 


(ASTB-C) sscipcennnmvinnmgnrstriniene SIT 








No more keys to misplace. Just slip “hook” in “eye” and stop 
worrying. Rugged metal construction. 
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Press books 


“Your “mate” will really “dig” this! Circuit 
“breaker in shape of a quaheg! Not only real 
safety-firster, but perfect touch for deck or 
den! 

Fe 1 St ne eae ee ee $7.45 





Trick Stool 






“We don’t usually go for practical joke items, 
but this one’s been such a howl around the 
office that we just had to let you in on it. 
Trick stool looks real, complete with embar- 
rassing work-ethic poem decal on colonial 
pine top, but wait until somebody tries stand- 
ing on it and its legs collapse, tipping victim 
‘sideways! An irresistible side-splitter! 

CLOSET) O teste DIDO 



















In the sixties, partly as a result of 
our publication of Harry Caudill’s 
classic Nicur Comers TO THE CumBer- 
Lanps, Appalachia was “discovered.” 
Newspapers were filled with articles 
with such datelines as ‘“Hellier, Ken- 
tucky, where a man can sit on his 
Girl in Girdle! front porch and look across the 
threshold of hell.” The President and 
Congress, in the first flush of the 
New Frontier, launched a “War on 














This has been a popular favorite ever since we 


opened for business 150 years ago. A real girl in a spe 
midriff-trimming imported snuggie will appear (skis Poverty,” jand thousands: of: VISTA 

; ? A $ and OEO volunteers, along with mil- 
optional) for brief periods. Great for that upcoming lions of dollars, poured into the re- 
Grange get-together. Wholesome family upbringing, gion. But soon a Sew causc-the: Viet: 
pleasant conversationalist. nam War—captured the imagination 
MIETE e E E E ODIO of young idealists, and, much to the 
relief of local politicians and coal 
company owners, a truce was de- 
clared in the war on poverty. 


` N 
Say, are you having a wønderful time browsing through our “country store”? We bet Seg ee E Apralaces ; 
you are. But don't be stingy—come on, why not share it with a friend? That’s the where Nicar Case oro tHe Conese’ 
tanps left off, and a grim story it is. 
Despite enormous influxes of state 
and federal money, despite some ad=: 
vances in mine safety regulation and 
an unprecedented rise in the price of 
coal, Appalachia’s plight grows 
worse. The land is being stripped 
more rapidly and efficiently than ever 
before, and the once tough, indepen- 
dent mountaineers, denied their close. 
and complex relation to the land, 
have lost their traditional culture, 
and now live powerlessly on a welfare 
reservation, perhaps wondering how 
they got there, but more likely shrug- 
ging and turning on the television. 
THE WATCHES OF THE 
NIGHT is both a narrative history 
and a polemic against greed and 
waste, a dire warning about the 
heedless squandering of human and 
natural resources. 


THE WATCHES OF THE NIGHT 
by Harry M. Caudill 

$8.95 at your bookstore 
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Leaf Waterer 


You'll wonder how you got along without 
it! Portable! Comes in avocado, russet, and 
cadmium yellow with handy instruction 
booklet for beginners. (Specify color.) 
BEB vant eat coearcepd eee 














Antique Truss! 











Perfect for that ree room mantle—a 
truss like your grandfather used to 
wear. Delightful as planters. We got our 
consignment from a razed Teamster rest 
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The Voter Education Project is 
determined to remove the last 
obstacles from the path of these 
children before they reach voting 
age. 

Despite VEP’s progress — 3.5 
million new voters registered — 
the rate of southern black regis- 


tration lags behind white as 
sMuch as 50%: in some arane: 29 


anted.... 





Today most Americans 
take voting rights 


Dut for some the path to the ballot box is not 


totally dominatec by the white 
minority. 

This is no coincidence. 

VEP’s goal is to place registra- 
tion projects in these commun- 
ities. 

VEP has been fighting the good 
fight since 1962. Help win the 
next round and leave one less 
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Discount Socks 







Buy socks by the dozen! For limited time only we 
offer these minor-defect factory seconds. 
(5665-S) vos eesesccceseeeeteeeeeeeestesteneness v1.00 per pair 


Smoker’s Rest 


Here’s the utimate gift for that smoker in your 
family! A potty in the shape of an ashtray! Comes 
complete with plumbing hookup and hidden, sur- 
prise flush lever. This ought to get the party time 
ball rolling! A real conversation piece! 

(9956-8) eee eeen 








..$257.50 


Your Own Leaves 


For you transplanted New Englanders living in arid locales, 
here’s the perfect reminder of home. Scatter leaves any time 
you ‘ike and rake ‘em up. Wonderful family fun. Promotes 
togetherness. Bushel of leaves is lifelike, washable. (Rakes 
not included.) 
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This Tool Does It All! 


A million uses! Two ends! A time 


and money saver. 


(7856-T} enere $4.98 





At Last! 


Just in time for the Bicertennial—a colonial-style intravenous 
feeding kit from the famed Windfall Collection. No more 
slick, antiseptic hospital mgs to clash with your sickroom de- 
cor. Iron scroll hanger and hand-blown intravenous bottle will 
delight that ailing oldster. 








New Shoe 


New from Sweden—revolutionary new 
shoe designed to give maximum support 
and keep maximum track of shoe size 
all at once. Clever “vise-tite” heel and 
toe clamps keep shoe secure. A must 
for your next constitutional. Comes with 
thorough, puzzling instruction leaflet. 
Fits all sizes! 
Femna P31.95 per pair 
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Wik Ings 


by Mary Leister & @) 
Photographs by Robert Wirth 


All the little lives of marsh and field, 
woodland and pond, are the subjects of 
_ this illuminating, beautiful new book, of 
which Annie Dillard (Pilgrim at Tinker 
Creek) says: “Mary Leister is one of the finest 
nature writers and observers in the world 
today. . . she knows everything Idon’t know 
and want to know.” 
Clothbound, ISBN 0-91614-06-2 
$8.95 
At your booksellers, or send check 
(including 75¢ postage & handling) to 
Dept. A 


Stemmer House 


Publishers, Inc. 
2627 Caves RoadiOwings Mills, Maryland 21117 














Summing up the great 
poetic achievement of 


Archibald 
MacLeish 
NEWand 
COLLECTED 
POEMS ee 


Just published. 

Contains 27 new poems. 
$6.95 paper, $15 cloth, 

325 limited edition, 

now at your bookstore 








Perky Face 


This sweetheart is mounted on a grained, wood-tone base. 
Perky Face is guaranteed to brighten up those rainy after- 
noons. Mouth may be pried open to hold keys, cigarettes, 


bric-a-brac, etc. Muffler extra.) 
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Turn Beans Into Cash 


And that ain’t chicken feed! Mysterious jar 
turns common black beans into hard cash. A 
real inflation fighter! One of our hottest sell- 
ing items! 

(1439-B) 





$8.90 





MUSHVILLE 
by Alan Lelchuk 


hy and how do good directors 

tun into trouble? The question 
comes to mind because two of our finer 
directors have recently made two ter- 
rible movies—Arthur Penn with The 
Missouri Breaks. and Robert Altman 
with Buffalo Bill and the Indians, or Sit- 
ting Bull’s History Lesson. 

Penn’s talent es a director was most 
firmly established for the public with 
the notorious Bonnie and Clyde, but it 
has been on display in a wide variety of 
films—The Left-Fanded Gun, The Mir- 
acle Worker, Mickey One. Among the 
many striking things about Bonnie and 
Clyde was the intelligence of the script. 
In Missouri Breaks, the script turns out 
to be a lead weight for Penn. The story 
is simple. In the vorderland area where 
the Missouri River crosses the Montana 
Badlands {known as the Breaks). a 
rancher, losing his horses to a band of 
rustlers, hires a private vigilante. or 
“regulator” (Marion Brando). to track 
down and punish the thieves, a task he 
performs with unusual gusto. In the 
subplot romance, she rancher’s daughter 
falls for one of the thieves (Jack Nich- 
olson), and seduces him with unladylike 
aggressiveness. Not much of a story, but 
then, for cowboy films you don’t need 
much. What you do need. though. and 
what is embarrassingly absent here. are 
the fundamentals of believable motiva- 
tion and reasonable dialogue—at least 
the actors ought to believe their lines 
and roles. 





The problem of the script is trace- 
able, I think, to a severe mismatch of 
talents. The screenwriter, Thomas. 
McGuane, is not merely of a different. 
generation but of a totally alien sensi-. 
bility from that of the older, more tra- 
ditional Penn. A Hemingwayish novelist 
with a fashionable flair for the violent, 
McGuane seems fond of a style of hu- 
mor and dialogue which used to be 
known as arch, but which some now. 
call irreverent; in any case, his talent is. 
on a frequency far removed from ‘Ar-, 
thur Penn’s. Perhaps the simplest evi-. 
dence of this mismatch may be seen in i 
the performance of Brando as the sadis- 
tic regulator. He prances about the ter- 
ritory dressed like a peacock in drag (as 
granny, as preacher), and talking like 
one too with an epicene brogue thrown 
in for ludicrous measure; the uncon- 
trolled performance is not so much silly E 
as it is parody, a parody of the part, It's 
as if Brando, expecting a professional — 
cowboy movie. had found an amateur 
production of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and had been asked to stay on 
to play Puck. : 

Is it also the cowboy genre itself that. 
causes problems for Penn? Doubtful, 
since his very first film, The Left 
Handed Gun, was a successful retelling” 
of the Billy the Kid story. There, the 
conventions of the cowboy film wer 
handled with sensitivity and com. 
petence. Penn also showed a firm ha 
dling. of the star. Pa l Nev 
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There are few things quite so nice as 
looking up from your newspaper and 
thinking, “Now that’s something I didn’t 
. knowior understand befcre.” 

And then there are few things quite so 
satisfying as sharing that new insight 
with a friend. 

That’s the kind of experience The Na- 
tional Observer offers its readers with 
every weekly issue. 

The National Observer goes behind the 
obvious headlines to dig out stories that 
make the world more interesting when 
you read them...and make vou more in- 
teresting when vou re-tell them. 


Person-to-person journalism. 
For instance, do your friends know that 
the Romans invented the frisbee? That 
we have “two” brains m our head? That 
tacos aren't just hot—they’ve also got the 
hottest sales? 

And do they know about the contro- 
versial new gun that shoots “electric 
shocks’? Amd the “cutdated” form of 
transpcrtation that is coming back? And 
the plece in America where voodoo is 
still practiced? 

(The answers are: The taser. The 
blimp. And Ovo-Tunji, South Carolina~ 
where it seems to work!) 

The National Observer is written this 

way because we believe in the kind of 
journalism that says: “Talk to the reader 
one-to-one, Tell a stery as if the reader 
were sitting next to you.” 
We bring you the out-of-the-ordinary. 
When. we report sports, we go beyond 
‘baseball, basketball and football...and tell 
‘about Shirley “Cha-Cha” Muldowney, 
the only woman ever licensed to race a 
tep feel dragster. 

When we Jook at the world, we go be- 








Pregnant women 
avoid cats! 


When was the last time you 
read something you couldn’: 
wait to tell your friends? — 


yond today’s news to spot the trends that 
may make tomorrow’s news...like how 
Italy’s Reds (of all people!) are trying to 
make capitalism work. 

Plus sometimes, after other newspa- 
pers think a story is over, we take a sec- 
ond look...at why the tourists didn’t come 
to Mother Seton’s hometown. 


Regular sections with 
irregular news. 
One nice thing about reading The Na- 
tional Observer week after week is our 
regular sections. But you can never count 
on what's going to be in them. 

For instance, in the “Your Consuming 
Interests” section, we explored how con- 
ventional rubdowns survive despite the 
growth of sex parlors. 

In our ‘Lively Landscape” section, 
you can read about the furor in Charles- 
ton, S.C. when the city council ordered 
horses te wear diapers. 


You'll find surprises to 
share in every issue of 
The National Observer. 
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And our. “Off-Hours” section reports 
on a lady welder who also finds time to 
paint, sculpt, write a novel and plant 
fruit trees. 

We love a good zany story, like the one 
about the dog named Buckypoo who sings 
to piano. 

We're full of new shopping buys, book 
and movie reviews, and “how-to’s” on ev- 
erything from better health to tomato 
jam. 

And, in everything we do, we get our 
readers so invosved, they write back. 

Our “Letters to the Editor” section is 
one of our biggest--and liveliest. (We take 
it seriously. We once devoted the whole: - 
front page to reader gripes.) ue 

And we ever run reader plebiscites on o. 
major issues. os 

That’s what. person-to-person journal- 
ism does: We ¿ry to find things that will). 
make our readers rush out to tell their 
friends. And they rush back with things 
they can’t wai: to tell us! a 


Enjoy The Observer for 
less than 29¢ a week. 


Now vou car. get an introductory sub- © 
scription to The National Observer at... | 
the low rate of just $5.77 for 20 weeks. = 
That’s more than 40% off the newsstand 
price! 

Just complete and return the bound-in 
reply card. Send no money. We'll bill you 
later, after we start sending you The 
Observer. z 

Then, if yeu’re unhappy, simply write o 
“cancel” on vour bill and return it with- 
out paying cr owing a cent. 

Mail the card today. If the card is miss- 
ing, write: The National Observer, Box. 
2A130, 200 Burnett Road, Chicopee 
Massachusezts 01021. _ f 
















































again serves as a contrast to the present 
situation. Not only is Brando in- 
congruous, but Nicholson as the horse 
thief is thoroughly miscast. In one 
scene, when he is displaying his irriga- 
tion powers in his small garden, he 
looks like a Dead End Kid at a Fresh 
Air camp: in another. when he is 
“courting” the rancher’s daughter, he 
appears to be Sir Gawain resisting the 
host's wife: in neither does he seem 
very comfortable. The discomfort of the 
male lead reflects, to my mind, the di- 
rector’s unease and confusion. I can’t 
recall another example of Penn’s floun- 
dering so badly with actors as he does 
` here, 

One of Penn’s strongest and most 
successful interests in the past has been 
his depiction of male protagonists and 
their dilemmas. I mean characters like 
Billy the Kid. Mickey, the small-time 
comic in Mickey One, and Clyde Bar- 
row—all suggestive studies of masculin- 
ity in one way or another. What distin- 
guishes these protagonists is conflict, 

and conflict not merely with society but 
with themselves, Clyde Barrow. a so- 
phisticated development of the earlier 
Billy, is as bewildered by himself as 
he is disaffected from society; certainly 
his aggression toward society is his at- 
tempt to resolve his uncertainty about 
himself. Penn can be most effective in 
exploring the charged connections be- 
tween the erotic and the destructive in 
these men. and in dramatizing the ex- 
acting pulls of this native conflict. In- 
ternal struggle gives firm focus to 
Penn’s talent; it provides room for 
old-fashioned moral and psychological 
investigation, his forte. In Missouri 
Breaks, however, this focus dissolves 
completely. Cute jokes and gratuitous 
violence are McGuane’s game. not 
Penn’s. 


A different world of feelings 
and values is presented by the 
films of Robert Altman. Here is a direc- 
: tor whose best work is characterized by 
his flexibility in improvisation and his 
recognizable signature, an emphasis on 
the casual, the incongruous, the spon- 
taneous, the humorous. Altman is not a 
moral psychologist but a fun-loving an- 
archist, one who makes his point by 
way of the oblique. In films like The 
Long Goodbye, one of his best, Altman 
has great fun with detective stories and 
_ their Hollywood tradition: it is a movie 
less dependent on “story” or script than 
on loose episodes in which the audience 


sides with the antiheroic detective and, | 
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Arthur Penn ʻabove) and Robert Altman 








in the process, receives a small educa- 
tion about Hollywood Americana. 
There is no large or explicit Message in 
this film but rather a view of the world 
which is earthy. mocking, and skeptical: 
the balance between sympathy and 
irony is very nicely held. (It is no sur- 
prise that Elliott Gould has done his 
best acting here, and in Altman’s 
M*A*S*H and California Split, Gould’s * 
style of kidding around—Jewish. urban. 
improvisational—fits this director aptly.) 
It is a view which best expresses a facet 
of the new anti-Hollywood-Estab- 
lishment cinema, in which sentiment 
yields to wit and moral judgment takes 
a back seat to aesthetic or anarchic 
play. Altman’s anti-cinema, at its best, 
reveals the spirit of the roguish boy 
alive within the adult, and a deliberate 
refusal to abandon that earlier, freer- 
world. The mix can be fun to watch. 
Disaster occurs, as it does in Altman’s 
latest film. Buffalo Bill and the Indians, 
when Message rears its pompous head. © 
In this film, instead of being anar- 
chically anti-Hollywood, Altman is Es- 
tablishment anti-Establishment: that is, 
he joins the new group of ideologically 
motivated persons who have grown up. 
in the arts in the last few years, for’: 
whom moral formulas and political | 
messages are the fulcrum of their work. 
In the old Hollywood days the red man 
was bad and the white man good: what 
we have now is only the reverse: 
Altman’s Buffalo Bill is the totally cor- 
rupt profligate. while his Sitting Bull is 
wholly the man of moral integrity and 
vision. The problem with the old. 
mythology was not merely moral or) 
philosophical, it was also artistic: it pro- 
duced stories and characters of formu- 
laic predictability or bad art. In Buffalo: 
Bill Altman has produced a movie. 
and characters suffocated by pre- 
determination. From the first time we 
see Bill in the film, we know what his © 
character is like and what it will be like | 
for the rest of the film: unfortunately, we.” 
are not disappointed. The same goes for 
Sitting Bull. Puppets. not living charac- 
ters. act here. How different from the | 
marvelously alive and spontaneous char- ` 
acters we see in Altman’s best work. 
The message is equally heavy-handed 
and didactic in its attempt to disprove 
Establishment history. The viewer is 
asked to accept that the white mani 
means all things corrupt. material, evil. 
and the Indian all things spiritual, good, © 
visionary. The trouble is. of course, that’ 
mythology is not history. Moreover, ne 
ther- mythology nor. history. alone: in- 




















sures good art, or entertainment. 

And entertaining is precisely what 
Buffalo Bill is not. Again, the idea is 
fine—the legendary Bill Cody is now a 
carnival star whose main interest, apart 
from liquor. self-love, and soprano girl- 
friends, is in getting the famed Sitting 
Bull to take part in recreating the Wild 
West for Bill’s carnival show. But that 
lively idea. fraught with irony, is smoth- 
ered by rigid ideology. And so the es- 
sential Altman touches—the small in- 
congruous gestures. the amusing 
improvised line, the marvelous anarchic 
flow, the specific qualities of his hu- 
manism and his art—are sacrificed. Buf- 
falo Bill as huckster. fraud, buffoon is 
ho better a concept than Bill as super- 
hero and super Indian-xiller; neither 
view inspires or insures an interesting 
man. 

Paul Newman, playing Cody. goes 
through the movie as if he’s winking at 
the audience. saying. “Watch me give it 
to Bill here!” He did much better in the 
old style, in Penn’s romantic version of 
cowboy legend, than in Altman’s ver- 
sion of unremantic myth. How curious 
to watch this Hollywood star having a 
difficult, time playing a convincing 
mockery of a star. precisely because he 
is playing the new legend to the hilt. As 
Billy the Kid he was at least aware, or 
the director was, of the great dangers of 
such total immersion. 

This is not to say. by any means. that 
good movies can't be made by deflating 
our patriotism or deromanticizing our 
history. (Just as good movies can be 
made by romantic historians, like John 
Ford.) A case in point is a splendid 
movie of a few years ago. Bad Com- 
pany, written by the same talented pair 
who wrote Bonnie and Clyde, Robert 
Benton and David Newman. and di- 
rected by Benton himself. The new 
cinema of skeptical humor and de- 
mythologized history and heroism was 
never better demonsirated than in that 
film. whese moral thrust was subtle and 
surprising. In Buffalo Bill there is only 
heavy predictability in the service of a 
satirical political theme (Altman’s Nash- 
ville, it should be said. suffered from 
the same problems). and m Missouri 
Breaks the only surprise is totally gratu- 
itous. an event beyond the workings of 
the plot or the characters. 

How much better Altman is at show- 
ing us how to trick a cat into eating 
yesterday's food (im the opening of The 
Long Goodbye) than at trying to make a 
gadical statement about history: how 
much surer Penn is when he portrays a 





















PITCHING BARREL-BUNGS is a favorite 
game in Jack Daniel’s Hollow. But it’s only 
one of the unusual things we do. 


We make whiskey with water from a pure 
limestone stream that springs from far 
underground. We burn 4-foot strips of hard 
maple in an open-air rickyard to get charcoal. 
And we mellow our whiskey through vats 
of this charcoal before 
aging. Nobody does any 
of these unusual things 








: CHARCOAL 
better than Jack Daniel’s. MELLOWED 
And, we'll wager, nobody ò 
can top our barrelmen 4 
when it comes to ese 





pitching bungs. 


Tennessee Whiskey - 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., tnc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the Nationa! Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 









sensual young outlaw trying to pick up 
a pretty little hick-town girl (in the 
electric opening of Bonnie and Clyde) 
than when trying to break into the New 
Cinema with a hip screenwriter. 

How do good directors go wrong? In 
these cases. perhaps through a desire 
for intellectual respectability (Altman) 


and an atiempt to adopt an alien sensi- 
bility (Penn). Both these directors 
would do better to pursue their unique 
talents and create more mischievous 
boys, ambivaleat men. If they are to 
make mistakes, let them make them 
following their own private roads, which 
have in the past led to their best movies. 








COUNTRY FAIR 
by Mark Kramer 


I" West Liberty. Iowa. seemingly a 
world away from the decimated ag- 
‘Ticulture of Yankeedom. the country 
fair is glorious. lively, and is serious 
business still. I was there this year. and 
for a Yankee on tour, it was exhilarat- 
ing. The crowd was younger than the 
one back home. Along the midway. 
tape recordings intoned the traditional 
“Step right up folks and see the largest. 
the grandest. and the newest . , .” But 
= fo one save me seemed to notice. 
While mothers hauled kids around the 
midway. the farming fathers of Iowa 
< were much in evidence at the ample ex- 
hibition of tractors as big as elephants 
and combines as big as houses. The 
long barns overflowed with prize cattle 
and fat hogs. and in lowa. Pa is indeed 
still saying. “Wish I had one as good as 
` that.” 
. For me. as a mourner after the lost 
Yankee glory, it was both refreshing 


and instructive to be in a land whose 
chief business is the raising of food. 
New England no ‘onger produces 
enough milk or Maine potatoes for its 
own. but lowa exports fully 90 percent 
of what it grows. Iowa is not 60 percent 
timberland. like Massachusetts. but is 
wall-to-wall farmland and offers vistas 
neither dull. flat. nor dreary—you find 
those on the high plains farther to the 
west—but dazzling. human-sized. easy- 
on-the-eye rolling hills an elegant and 
various contour that wears crops well. 
not to mention profitabiy. 

Old-timers will teli you that the 
country fairs of suburban New York. or 
of even the most rura? areas of New 
England. just ain what they used to 
be. Today. the horse-drawing is a show 
put on by equine hobbyists. no longer a 
contest between the working teams of 
working farmers. At the recent Green- 
field, Massachusetts. fair near my town. 


there wasn’t one spectator in a hundred 
who could gaze at the exhibit of new 
tractors and hay balers. at the long 
barns only half-full of prize cattle and 
fat hogs, and say, “Wish I had one as 
good as that.” New England farming 
has contracted faster and further than 
that of any other region of the country. 
One of every four dairy farmers who 
were milking cows just five years back 
is out of business today. 

Nevertheless. the subject of Yankee 
country fairs is still agriculture. One 
suspects. from the well-weathered 
crowds in attendance at this year’s 
round—grandchildren in tow--that what 
draws people to country fairs is the re- 
membered goodness of their own child- 
hood; just before World War II. one 
quarter of all Americans lived on farms. 
It seems likely that in most of the east- 
ern United States the smaller country 
fairs will follow small farmers out of 
existence. For the moment the fairs sur- 
vive as the sentimental afterthought of 
a generation that can no longer use a 
fair as a marketplace. 


AY lowa whole towns. indeed 
whole counties of people still 
farm. Iowa contains a quarter of Amer- 
ica’s top-rated farmland. and the farm- 
ers who till that rich black dirt today 
are a far cry from the credulous hay- 
seeds of yesterday's comic strips. The 
survivors, almost to a man. are large 
family farmers. working from 200 to 
2000 acres—usually a home place and 
other land rented from neighbors who . 
no longer farm. They are educated, pro- 
gressive in their farming practices. and 
management-minded. As became very 
clear at the fair. lowa farm. families _ 
dwell in the busy world of Corn Belt i 
social institutions and they bring to 
their fairs a style quite unlike any © 
found on either coast of America. 

The prosperity of Iowa farming was 
symbolized at the 124th Annual West 
Liberty Fair by two objects. A banner 
stretched across the entry road read: 
“Vote Republican.” Iowans are big 
grain farmers and big grain farmers 
love Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz, 
whom they credit with selling off the 
once great surplus of grain that for 
many years depressed commodity 
prices. And a four-foot-long structure of — 
papier-m4ché daubed with brown poster — 
paint dangled just inside the main exhi- 
bition hall. It clearly had been the in- 
tention of some youthful boosters of ; 
lowa agriculture to create a horn of. 
plenty. The result nevertheless boresa 


















striking resemblance to a ham. It 
~ looked like the issue of a tryst between 
a sow and a giant conch. Yeung Iowans 
know and never forget that Towa is the 
= number one nog-producing state in the 

` country. 

The cornucopia was made by the 4-H 
Club. an organization in the thick of 
shaping the hearts and minds of young 
lowa agricultaralists-to-be. Groups with 
names such gs the Wapsie Wow-Wows. 
the Muscatine Merry Maids. and the 
Sweetland Royal Busters occupy the af- 
ternoons of “arm youngsters. and they 

| brought to the vast 4-H hall at the fair 
the sort of wholesomeness for which the 
Corn Belt is rightly noted. It is an ear- 
nest spirit which would perhaps seem 
square elsewrere in the nation. I sup- 
= pose if Yankee farming had remained 
:¿ profitable, and if farm villages had 
never had to transform themselves into 
mill towns and ski resorts, the same 
- combination of church. family. good 
business, and homogeneity of commu- 
nity that seems to insulate Iowa from 
the worst pa ns of modern times might 
have worked back east as well. As it is. 
lowa’s rural children. at seme sacrifice 
of sense of self and of ability to make 
independent political judgments, seem 
to be the only collection of unalienated 
youths this side of Peking. The 4-H hall 
brimmed with skirts sewn. breads 
baked. cars recarpeted. and cautionary 
health posters nicely painted. An eager- 
ness to demonstrate sober-minded re- 
sponsibility graced every exhibit that 
made it to tre great hall. 

I had been taken, some days before 
the fair, to a 4H picnic at which a 
dozen teen-agers competed with such 
projects for slaces at the fair. Nice kids 
doing what was expected of them, some 
poised, all industrious, but with aston- 
ishing unworldliness. One young girl’s 
speech began, “The topic of my project 
is Fondue Safety. Fondue is popular by 
itself or as a welcome addition to a 
meal anymore, but it is very hazardous. 
especially the blue flame cf the Sterno. 
that you can hardly see. and the cheese, 
once it melts. and it could tip over on 
= any child who was not kept at least six 
feet away from the process.” 

Women’s lib, as it is stl known in 
rural Iowa. has touched Iewa City and 
Des Moines. but appears te have passed 
clean over the countryside. While the 
boys’ fair projects cealt with things me- 
chanical and agronomic. the girls did 
women’s werk, no: only guarding the 
fondue fires but demonstrating the arts 
of Home Ee. In Iowa most women are 
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“Unquestionably 
the best biography 
now available” 


—Telford Taylor 


A new generation regards him 

as a myth. Another remembers 
him as a monster. John Toland 
has given us the terrifying reality 
n the definitive biography for 
generations to come. 1056 
ges; 157 photographs, A 
iterary Guild Selection 
4.95 at all booksellers 
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} A magnificent tale... 
“,.. Peter Dickinson is the past-master story- 


teller of our day.”—Times Literary Supplement 
(London) 


“In a priest-dominated land, where to question 
the gods is to court death, a teenage boy and 
the hawk he has stolen, trained and loved, 
pursue a hazardous course together ... A novel 
that speaks to people of many ages, a lovely 
book.”—Barbara Bannon, Publishers Weekly 


“A really fine fantasy creates a world, to which 
its thousands of readers can ‘return again’ and 
again, for solace and delight. In my view, 

THE BLUE HAWK is one of 
those.”—Richard Adams, author 
of Watership Down 


BLUE 
HAWK 


Peter Dickinson 


$8.95 at all bookstores 
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still born to wed, bake. and join a pork 
products promotion group which, while 
it does a sort of work across the entire 
Corn Belt that is crucial to the well-. 
being of Iowa farmers, suffers blithely 
under the unseemly name of “The 
Pork-ettes.” The Fair Queen contest, 
which was held in the Variety Box on 
the fairs second day, chose a queen 
who by all reports was as intelligent 
and industrious as she was comely. The 
contest worked under a set of rules 
which hint at the combination of virtue 
and civic-mindedness that is desired of 
farm girls: “Entrants.” the rule book 
stipulates, “must be . . . unmarried and 
never have been married, must reside in 
the county. must be active members of. 
at least one worthwhile organization.” 
I t seemed that the only unwholesome- | 
ness to be found at the fair was in 
the vegetable house. I arrived in time to 
witness the beet judging. If the business 
of the state is dispatched with the same 
slow care that the judge lavished on 
those beets, then Iowa is a forthright 
place indeed. The judge—paunchy, dig- 
nified, and attended by a lady holding 
before her a box full of ribbons—made 
his first moves quickly. sliding aside the 
obviously defective groupings of beets 
and drawing toward himself three plates 
that appeared even to this untrained 
observer to have sprung from noble 
seed. The problem for the judge, one 
that cost him a moral struggle and a 
good ten minutes before he moved on. 
to onions, was how to order the top 
three. Again and again he hefted the 
plate containing the largest beets, mut- 
tering to himself, “pretty big, pretty’. 
big.” When, to the obvious relief of the” 
ribbon lady. he spotted a crack in the | 
top of one of the big beets, the contest _ 
was over as suddenly as it had started,” 
with the decision going to a pretty little 
plate of perfectly matched and flawless: 
beets. “Some people like the smaller 
beet.” he explained, “and all I really” 
have to go on is consistency.” 

What was unwholesome in the vege- 
table house was not, of course, the 
beets at all. but a section farther down’ 
the line of tables. called “Class 5— 
Freaks,” including such categories as 
“Egg. queerest shape.” “Siamese po- 
tato” and “Siamese vegetable, other 
than potato.” I missed the judging for 
this section—it was about thirty classes 
away from beets and I calculated the | 
judge. barring some change in his integ-. 
rity, would get to the Freak section at _ 
about 3:30 am. So I am still troubled 











about whether the judge favored the 
healthiest freaks, or whether the man- 
giest, most starved and disfigured freaks 
took the buck-and-a-quarter prize money. 
©. There are. naturally, conventions 
about how to do things right. and the 
convention about hew to exhibit prize- 
candidate parboiled canned carrots in 

Jowa is to cut them into gear-shaped 
< discs and to pack the little gears face 
out into jars so that the teeth interlock. 
The winner cut her gear teeth square. 
and the contents of the exemplary jar 
looked as if they had been machined. 
All the carrot gears, nine carrots round 
the inside of the jar. six rows high to 
e mouth of the jar. interlocked with 
such precision that if a crank handle 
had been hitched to just one carrot. all 
the rest might have been whirled about 
tco with the same grim and perfect 
sense of divine mission that must have 
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guided the hand of the celestial domes- 
tic artiste who crafted them. 

One of the happiest sights of the fair 
was a young fellow of perhaps ten 
standing outside the canning exhibition 
in the last light of day. He had sta- 
tioned himself not too far from a booth 
where folks paid a dime for the chance 
to heave a ball at a target which, when 
hit, dunked a chair in which a civic- 
minded Jaycee sat in a bathing costume 
over a pool of water. all proceeds going 
to charity. The lad slurped up the last 
of a grape-ade. Then. gazing abstract- 
edly all the while at the wet Jaycee. he 
took the small ice cubes remaining in 
the cup into his mouth one by one. spat 
them over his left shoulder. and kicked 
them with his right heel into a trash 
basket standing nearby. And I feel sure 
that whatever this boy sets out to do, he 
can and will accomplish in Iowa. 
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“A thorough, balanced and 
engrossing biography.” 

— Lucius D. Battle, Former 
Assistant Secretary of State 


David S. McLellan 
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Tales From Two Cities 


have two books on the desk. one 

from each of the naticn’s most im- 
portant literary centers—I mean, of 
course, New York and Iowa City. 

The Writers’ Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa is the best known (and 
probably the best) of scores of graduate 
programs for young writers, and it sym- 
bolizes a way of life in which most 
„American writers today participate—the 
studying and teaching of creative writ- 
ing. 

Vance Bourjaily has taught for many 
ears in the Iowa program. He has just 
published his seventh novel, Now PLAY- 
“NG AT CANTERBURY (Dial, $10.00), which 
“jp set in “State City” (a midwestern uni- 
versity town). In a way. it’s a comic 
meditation on what happens when art 
< marries into the academic family. 

~The nove! revolves about the produc- 
tion of an opera, composed and written 
by university people, with a cast of stu- 
dents and faculty members. enacted at 
the university’s opulent theater. The op- 
era is awful—at least judging by its li- 
bretto--but no matter. the singers all 
have other things on their minds. Much 
of the book consists of long digressions. 
memories told in the voce of one or 
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longs to the Canterbury Tales, hence the 
title. 

“To call this book an American Can- 
terbury Tales is to do it a dis- 
service. . . ,” says the exuberant jacket 
copy. (Well. yes, much as it would do a 
disservice to this review to call it the 
Works of Matthew Arnold.) I don’t be- 
lieve in hanging a man for his jacket 
copy. but the book itself is not free 
from pretensions. You feel their weight 
when you are asked to sit still for some 
long excursions into the past, such as a 
tall tale about a man-killing cat. which 
wouldn't find room in a novel that 
made more stringent rules for itself. 

Still, Bourjaily has always been a life- 
embracing novelist. and he successfully 
populates this novel with a set of char- 
acters meant to remind you of the 
world’s variety. Beth. a fetching bisex- 
ual soprano who lives in the territory 
somewhere between randiness and nym- 
phomania. and has a gift for nonsensi- 
cal similes (“as vague as cucumbers”) 

. Marcel. an epicene fellow from the 
South whose pappy. an opera buff. tried 
to turn him into a castrato ... a 
tough-talking Australian professor (“blal- 
locky.” “absobloodylutely,”’ “fuck- 
amacious”) . . . and a decent. dreamy 
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writer who keeps imagining that Fitz- 
gerald is sitting in the back of his Fitz- 
gerald seminar. When they're not re- 
hearsing cr reminiscing. the cast and 
sundry hangers-on are interacting, and 
for some of them this culminates in the 
show-before-the-show. an inventive orgy 
at a hideaway m the Wisconsin woods. 
(It isn't easy te be inventive about an 
orgy in fiction. these days. Bourjaily 
manages partly through the character of 
an unliberated doctor who keeps an 
anatomical eye on the odd couplings he 
enjoys.) 


ts cleverness and high spirits carried 
I me much of the way through this 
overlong (518 pages) book. but before 
the close another emotion seemed to be 
creeping into the text, a furtive sadness. 
The feeling can be located not so much 
in the book’s characters as in the insti- 
tution that subsumes them. the univer- 
sity with iis big-as-all-outdoors gener- 
osity toward its artists. Strange places, 
these institutiongl patrons. In a sense— 
in their cemoeratic communalism— 
they’re as traditional. as native as a 
husking bee. But they run contrary to 
American noticns of the artist as a 
loner. an outsider, and so they cause a 
certain unease in their beneficiaries: all 
the young-men-cn-grants moving about 
in fringed jackets, their eyes on the 
horizon—renegades manqué, scouts, 
trappers. Not that the living is bad: the 
living is good. as this novel testifies. 
Money and time, fellowships and fel- 
lowship. farms en the edge of town, 
dinner parties featuring home-raised 
baron of lamb. The living is good. but 
it causes a bit of free-floating malaise. a 
feeling of unneturalness. What all 
Bourjaily’s characters seem to share is a 
hunger for authenticity, and a sense 
that reai life, however rocky or sordid, 


lies behind them. or perhaps ahead of 


them: lies somewhere where they are 
not. 

Bourjaily gazes on this plight with 
amusement. tolerance. and affection. 
One truth he waats to remind us of is 
that mediocrity and genius spring from 
similar impulses. and that those im- 
pulses live in al people: “There’s a 
story you could tell... . So could we 


all. every man his own Homer, blind, — 


caught in the endless wonder of the 
words, of the cries. of the shouts. of the 
laughter. of the tears of the things of 
the stories of our lives.” But there’s a 
wistfulness to this book. a muted long- 
ing for grandness. the emotion of one 
who wonders what Fitzgerald would 






think if he came to one’s seminar on 
Fitzgerald. 


A sense of the odd 


ts only incidental praise of Renata 

. Adler to say that she has written 
one of the best books I know of about 
contemporary New York with her first 
novel. SPEEDBOAT (Random House, 
$7.95). But it could hardly have 
sprouted from any soil besides Manhat- 
tan concrete. You know where you are 
when a character, a young woman. is 
stopped on the street by an attractive, 
scholarly-seeming fellow who says he’s 
doing a study on urban contamination. 
and asks if he might “take a slide” 
from the bottom of her shoe. Then: 
“She felt a flash of unease the moment 
she leaned against a wall and raised her 
foot to take the shoe off. He was al- 
ready on the sidewalk. quietly licking 
the sole. No passerby took any notice. 
In another moment, he had stood up 
and walked away.” 

Speedboat is full of such . . . let’s say 
odd incidents (most of them less patho- 
logical than this one). It is. in fact, a 
collection of “incidents.” Calling it a 
novel perhaps stretches a point. It is a 
gathering of stories. most of which have 
been published over the last couple of | 





Renata Adler 








years in The New Yerker, where Renata 

Acler is a staff writer. And the stories 

themselves are assemblages of small 

“moments that lack the coherence of plot 

but nevertheless overlap and iridesce 
like the scales of a fish. 

Although there are dozens of amus- 
ing walk-on figures. character in this 
book resides wholly in the voice of its 
faceless narrator, We learn that 
the voice belongs to a woman of 
about thirty-five. unmarried, a journal- 
ist, educated at an eastern private 
“school for women. nicely connected. 
-and addicted to observation. But what 
we learn of the circumstances of her 
| life is more or less inconsequential: this 
is a novel of sensibility—it is all sensi- 
bility, and the only patterns of the book 
are the tracks a mind leaves in trying to 
_ come to terms with its surroundings. 

The surroundings are the modern ur- 
ban world. for which New York is the 
“Hiehest symbol, and the condition that 
Renata Adler addresses can be de- 
scribed im all sorts sof sociological and 
- artistic clichés, Anomie. Alienation. Ab- 
surdity. But the sensibility itself is not 
¿$o easily categorized. It begins in wit. 
There are lines here that might have 

been written by Jane Austen if she were 
< lrving at this hour in the East. Sixties: 
“At twenty-six, Kate, though not pro- 
- miscuous, had slept with most of the de- 
cent mer in public life.” That, if you 
think about it, is a sentence of consid- 
erable resonance: by using two unde- 
fined werds. it manages to suggest 
something about the meaninglessness of 
both of them. 

The person we meet in Speedboat has 
an antiquarian affection for normality. 
but she i a compulsive collector of the 
new: new phrases. new behaviors. new 
lunacies. For instanee: 




























The weather last Friday was ter- 
rible, The flight 1o Martha’s Vine- 
yard was “decisional.” 

“What does ‘decisional’ mean?” a 
small boy asked. “It means we 
might have ta land in Hyannis.” 
his mether said. It is hard to un- 
derstand how anyone learns any- 
thing. 











He’s doing a political essay. It 
begins “Some things cannot be said 
too often, anc some can.” That's 
all he’s got so far 


There was a Pinkerton man in 
the elevator. “Something wrong?” 














In the tradition of Rachel 
Carson’s The Sea Around Us 
and Annie Dillard’s 
Pilgrim at 
Tinker Creek... 














William W. Warner's 
BEAUTIFUL 
SWIMMERS 


Watermen, Crabs, and 
the Chesapeake Bay 


“The compleat social anatomy of the 
Atlantic Blue Crab, and its paramount home, 
Chesapeake: Bay ...a sage and witty book.” 
~S. Dillon Ripley. “A revelation. ”—F. arley Mowat. 
Maps. Drawings by Consuelo Hanks. $10.00 at all | 


bookstores ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 



































































consider v the kind of contacts 
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Yeah,” he said. “A girl on the 
oor has. been molestated.” 








f Renata Adler—not to make the mis- 
take of assuming that she and her 
„heroine are the same, though obviously 
they share some qualities—has a single, 
imple virtue, it’s that she trusts -her 
own eyes, She doesn’t fail to see the 
pieces that don’t fit into the puzzle. 
(“The problem is this. Hardly anyone 
“about whom I deeply care at all resem- 
-bles anyone else I have ever met, or 
heard of, or read about in the litera- 
ture.”) Her world is full of defeated ex- 
-pectations, stories without endings. 
crossed wires and missed connections; it 
is an epidemic of inappropriate re- 
_ sponse and loss of affect. 

_ But for all its attention to modern 
oes, Speedboat is free of stock re- 
“sponse. No lamentations of vulgarity. 
No intimations of systemic evil. No love 
of madness, no chic despair. It is the 
work of someone who simply won't 
relinquish the right to say ... “how 
strange.” Every page in this “book is 
‘touched by humor, but beneath the 
irth lies a sort of ferocity. Reflections 
on public piety: “‘He has suffered 
nough’ meant if we investigate this 
atter any further, it will turn out our 
riends are in it, too.” And (a few lines 
ater), on the mental health profession: 
In every city, at the same time, thera- 
pists earned their living by saying, 
You're too hard on yourself.’ ” 

Renata Adler is a spare, self-pos- 
sessed writer who can do more in an 
-aphoristic aside than many novelists can 
o with a chapter. Her book now and 
hen-luxuriates unfairly in its own form- 
lessness, but at its center it is dis- 
ciplined and clear-headed. Although 
‘ontext makes the remark amusing and 
npompous, she means it when she 
says, “I think sanity ... is the most 
profound moral option of our time.” 


The American 
Revolution i : 


The story of George 
Rogers Clark's role in 
the American 
Revolution to secure 
the territory that 
formed eight 
midwestern states. A 
bicenterinial must! 


























And some cther recent fiction 


Richard Yates, among comtemporary 
writers, is an unexcelled docamentarian 
of sadness. His new novel, Tak EASTER 
Parane (Delacorte/Seymour Lawrence, 
$7.95), chronicles the life, from girlhood 
to middie age, of a likable, intelligent, 
and seemingly independent woman, 
who brims over with unresolved in- 
nocence, longing, and lonelinzss. She is 
revealed to us :n large part by the way 
in which she sees her disappointing 
men (Yates has a very good eye for 
masculine weakness). As in his previous 
novels. Yates can be criticized. for deter- 
minism—his characters seldom have a 
chance to enhance their lot by moral or 
emotiona. choice. But the details of 
their suffering are exact, indisputable, 
and moving. 


I haven’t heard of a William Herrick 


cult, but he’s a perfect candidate for 
culthood: a fresh, exuberant writer who 
seems to perform essentially for his own 
delight. Gorcz (Columbia Publishing 
Company, $7.95) spoofs romantic love 
as it is—even now—experienced in 
America. The comedy gets a bit sche- 
matic for my iastes, but moment by 
moment this novel is jaunty, lusty, a 
rueful appreciation of youth that could 
have been written only by a healthy 
survivor of that condition. 

~-Ricaard Todd 











Bearp’s Roman Women by Anthony 
Burgess.. McGraw-Hill, $8.95. Beard’s 
wife is dead, not entirely without his 
connivance, and he goes off to Rome in 
happy. if guilt-ridden. freedom to shack 
up with an Italian girl half his age. 
Whereupon his troubles begin. They are 
remarkable troubles, too, because Mr. 
Burgess has devoted his aweseme pow- 
ers of invention to the creation of dis- 
asters. Spooky, barbarous. humiliating, 
bewildering. unprecedented. ludicrous 
mishaps assault voor Beard from every 
quarter. His employment is no defense. 
for he has been hired to do the script 
for a Hollywood musical about Byron, 
the Shelleys, anc the writing cf Frank- 
enstein—a foredoomed bomb. Some- 
where at the base of all the eerie farce 
is an idea about the various and insuffi- 
cient forms taken by masculine love, 
but it is the clater of incident and the 


surprising and amusing use of language 


that carry the tale. Mr. Burgess is a` 
marvelous stylist. Photographs by David. 
Robinson. 


















































GOYA AND THE ImpossIBLE REVOLU- 

TION by Gwyn A. Williams. Pantheon. 
$15.00. Professor Williams. a historian. 

uses his knowledge of social tensions in. 
eighteenth-century Spain to interpret 

Goya’s puzzling Caprichos and the ter-. 
rifying Disasters of War. His argument. 

very well presented, depends on such a 

large assemblage of details that to sum- 
marize it as a discussion of the fusion” 
of history and personal emotion in“ 
Goya’s work is inadequate. What fasci- 
nates is the wide range of sources on- 
which Goya drew and their frequent in- | 
compatibility. an incompatibility dupli- 
cated by the gap between Goya’s ori- 
gins and his acquired position as 
intellectual, sophisticate, and court.’ 
painter. Notes, bibliography, index, il- - 
lustrations. 





WASHINGTON Is LEAKING by Art Buch- 
wald. Putnam’s, $8.95. It certainly is,- 
but Mr. Buchwald floats watertight and 
stings like a Portuguese man-of-war. 









Tue HEARING TRUMPET by Leonora. 
Carrington. St. Martin's, $7.95. Ms. Car- 
rington is a painter as well as a writer. | 
and connected with the Surrealist 
school. To judge from this wildly fanci- 
ful rumpus in an old ladies’ home, she | 
is also a feisty feminist, a dabbler in ` 
witchcraft. and a firm advocate of re- 
turning control to the Great Goddess. © 
All this sounds rather grim; in fact, the. 
novel is witty, mischievous. amusing ” 
reading. if not precisely cheering to. 
male chauvinists. Illustrations by Pablo 
Weisz-Carrington. 4 





Wuen I Was Younc by Raymond Mas- 
sey. Little. Brown, $10.00. Mr. Massey’s 
autobiography begins with a curiously: 
tongue-tied account of his childhood. ` 
His reason for reticence emerges. 
obliquely and proves utterly disarming. _ 
The Masseys have been described, with 
good cause, as “the royal family of | 
Canada.” Mr, Massey, a modest and in- 
telligent gentleman, is determined to` 
make as little of that sort of thing as- 
possible, but all those distinguished: 
kinsmen are troublesome to sweep un= 
der the rug. As he approaches World 
War I and his service with the artillery, — 
which was followed by a hitch with the: 
bumbling Siberian expedition against: 
the Bolsheviks, his style loosens up a 
me memoir becomes, vivid. mov 








eyewitness history, The book ends with 
Mr. Massey’s firs: professional acting 
ob and leaves the reader itching for the 
next volume. Illustrations. 











Tue Man Wo Wrote DracuLa by 
Daniel Farson. St. Martin’s, $8.95. Since 
_ Mr. Farson is a great-nephew of Bram 
_ Stoker's, he contributes some useful fam- 
ly traditions to the facts of a life which 
without them would be a chronicle of 
unsuccessful writing (even Dracula 
made no great impression in Stoker’s 
day) and hard work. Mr. Farson also 
knows quite a lot about the Dracula 
tourist trade and the somewhat embar- 
rassed attempts of the Romanian tourist 
industry to cope with it. He has a hu- 
morous suspicion of psychiatrists’ inter- 
-pretations of Stoker’s intentions, such as 
-the argument that “Bram’s subconscious 
wanted to eat my grandfather Tom,” 
partly because he is a practical man 
and partly because he has taken the 
trouble to decipher Stoker’s death cer- 
- tificate. Illustrations, index. 



































Tae Hour or tHe BeLL by Harry 
Mark Petrakis. Doubleday, $8.95. By 
confining his novel to the first year of 
the Greek war of independence. Mr. 
Petrakis has imposed something ap- 
proaching order on that confused and 
Savage struggle, but the tale remains a 
matter of scattered events and sim- 
_ plified characters. It is held together by 
-the author's own passionate interest in 
the country of hm ancestors, whom he 
-depicts as fools and rascals quite as of- 
tenias heroes and patriots. 






















- PLAGUES AND ProrLe by William H. 
McNeill. Doubleday, $9.95. Professor 
MeNeill emphasizes. that his discussion 
of the effects of disease on history is 
highly speculative, designed to provoke 
dissent and to activate further studies in 
the field. Ne doubt it will. Meanwhile, 
it offers strange information and stimu- 
lating suggestions to the general reader. 
Notes, appendix. 



















‘THE BaLLoonist by MacDonald Harris. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $6.95. There 
really was a Swedish aeronaut who 
“tried to reach the North Pole by bal- 
-loon, and perished. That is the one fact 
underlying Mr. Harris’ bittersweet fan- 
 tasy about man’s struggle with his as- 
sorted enemies: machines, nature, 
woman. and his own intelligence. The 
fale is elegantly written and artfully 
nstructed, an ironic comedy which ul- 
ly becomes truly moving. 




























MOTHER IRELAND by Edna O’Brien. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $12.95. Al- 
though Ms. O’Brien “would not want to 
be anything else” but Irish, her memoir 
(general rather than personal) of life in 
the Irish countryside suggests that to re- 
main Irish might be another matter. 
Despite the author’s sympathy and good 
writing. the book reveals a society 
dominated by suspicions, restrictions, 
and fears which may or may not be jus- 
tified. It raises a chill. Photographs by 
Fergus Bourke. 


A Wind To SHAKE THE Wor_p by Ev- 
erett S. Allen. Little, Brown, $10.00. 
The hurricane that struck the Northeast 
in 1938, after nearly a century of mere 
equinoctial gales, was a true killer, so 
Mr. Allen’s lively history of that blow is 
largely tragic. It is interrupted now and 
then by episodes of freakish good luck 
or exceptional courage or such efficiency 
as that of the Connecticut beaver colonies 
who “manned their dams” and inciden- 
tally saved a highway. Illustrations. 


Tue Race by Kare Holt. Delacorte/Sey- 
mour Lawrence, $8.95. The Norwegian 
author has attempted to make a novel 
of contrasting character out of the 
Scott-Amundsen rivalry for the South 


















Searching for his roots, 
Alex Haley helps us discover 


The Saga of an American 
ALEX HALEY 


Alex Haley’s twelve-year quest makes a book unique in American 
history: an authentic, seven-generation family chronicle begin- 
ning with the abduction from West Africa in 1767 of a youth 
named Kunta Kinte and his sale into slavery in Virginia. Poignant, 
exciting, and, in the end, exhilarating, ROOTS is an eloquent 
testimony to the indomitability of the human spirit. Just publishg¢d 
and an immediate national bestseller; $12.50 at all. booksel 
- ROOTS will he a 19-hour ARC-TV snecial startina in January: 





Pole. but sees Gee guesswo: } 
recorded fact constantly get 
other's way. The enterprise is 


may 












dislikes Amundsen and has little liking 
for Scott. Why did he bother? Trans- 
lated by Joan Tate. 










—Phoebe-Lou Adams 
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Alan Lelchuk is the author of two _ 
novels: American Mischief and Miriam 
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Mark Kramer is at work on a book. 
about American agriculture. 












Poets In Tris Issue 










Pat Janus (page 42) is a young poet: 
whose first published poem appeared in 
The Atlantic two years ago. 







Kathleen Spivack (page 47) is the 
author of several books of poems, the 
most recent being The Jane Poems: 






Robert Hass (page 63) won the Yale. 
Series of Younger Poets Competition 
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‘LITERARY INTERESTS 


pert ene tenner 
“BOCK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
-Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, MWinois 60602. 














BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cioth. Free detalis. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 















WRITERS: “UNSALABLE’’ MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 

aaminin ra 
EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91205, 


















POETRY MARKETS—Carrent, detailed list, $2.50. 
LYF-At. P.O. Box. 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 
irens ana aar 
‘BCOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries in- 
vitad. AUTHORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 35 
Cricket Terrace, Ardmore, PA 19003 








‘GUARANTEED SALES FOR YOUR POEMS. Free 
‘Details. Publications, Box 83-A, Murfreesboro, 
N.C. 27855 
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POETRY WANTED for cooperative anthology. in- 
de stamped envelope. Contemporary Literature 
Press, Box 26462, San Francisco, California 
94126. 

DN a at EAE OA a at 
ATTENTION: WRITERS. Published writers wanted 
c write non-fiction and fiction books for a flat 
fee, We supply the ideas. Please write background 
and qualifications to Manhattan Literary Proper- 
‘ties, 60 East 42nd Street, Suite 411, New York, 
«New York 10017 

BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED for educational 
“market. Worldwide. distribution, royalty contract. 
“Prompt report. Expert editing, design, manufac- 
tire and promotion. Free Information. Director, 
Banner Books International, 13415 Ventura Boule- 
_vard, Sherman Oaks. California 91423 (213) 784- 
(9788 
earem 
: BCOKS 

ncn tintin emer 
“BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
‘Ipgues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44-A, 
Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 
neaei 




























-FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
- Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
ochester, N.Y. 14619. 
























BO0D USED. BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
ts. Send dollar fer listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 
i en 
25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most. other in-print books. Add 40¢ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B-i, Roseland, N.J. 07068 

















PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors in a complete, reliable publishing program: 
publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. 
All subjects invited. Send for fact-filled bookiet 
and free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. 
(KJ. 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 









books. List 50¢. Jaynes, 219 


| categories usec 
ter, Memphis, TN 38104: 














MEXICO—Free list: books in English. Mexbooks, 
#45 Saint Peters, Penna. 19470 
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The Plains Distribution Service, Inc., a literary or- 
ganization, offers an unusual opportunity to ex- 
plore THE FLOURISHING NON-COMMERCIAL LIT- 
ERARY ART OF AMERICA'S HEARTLAND. The 
Plains Booklist, a gallery for Midwestern small 
presses, introduces fifteen selections each quar- 
ter. Our magazine brochure offers eight fine Up- 
per-Midwestern literary magazines. Both free upon 
request. P.O. Box 3112, Fargo, ND. 58102 
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PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for 
free-lance writers. Each issue contains articles by 
leading authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute 
lists telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year. 
For trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 


entrance ttt CACC 


CROSSING CULTURAL BOUNDARIES? The Bridge, 
cross-cultural affairs journal, helps you cope. Also 
contains foreign data summaries, related litera- 
ture lists/mail-order service, overseas adaptation 
resource inventory, book reviews. Quarterly, 
$10/yr. Center for Research & Education, Drawer 
A 2010 E. 17 Ave., Denver CO 80206. 
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FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


SASEN gre oni a 
WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler: Eight countries—$3.98. Ideal 
school resource. FREE BROCHURE. MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, Dana Point, California 
92629 


teen 
OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
a 
ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Eimwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 


ee, 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Catalogs $1.00, Rebatable with Order. 
Stamps OK. Coleman Book Locators, 257-A E. 
Market Street, Long Beach, Calif. 90805 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 

A a a a en 
Rare bookfinder: Vantreuren, 1950 Post, 
#108AT, San Francisco, Calif. 94115. Send 
wants. 





ELUSIVE BOOKS FOUND. No obligation. Catalogue 
25¢. Honan, 49E Church, Westborough, Mass. 
01581 
a a 
YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED—no obligation. 
Out-of-State Book Service, Box 3253x, San Cle- 
mente, Ca. 92672 





BOOKPLATES 









FREE CATALOGUE—Scores. of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address ANS: 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 

i lc eee Dee ee oie Sees 
1000 Labels $1. Your name address, Zip Code im-~ 
printed, R. Plaien, Box 1062, Miami, Fla. 33101 


SERVICES 





















Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Con- 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to Jane 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethiehem, Pa. 18018 












Writing Services. Show us the bid of similar ser- 
vices and we will show you how to save money. 
We're in Washington, D.C. with 445 libraries! 
That's why we charge less, we're where the infor- 
mation is. We also offer a catalog of prewritten 
research: Send $1.00 for prewritten research cata- 
log. Writers Unlimited. Box #4391, Washington, 
D. C. 20012 (202) 723-1715 
I ina 
RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING—academic, protes- 
sional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. Na-. 
tionwide library facilities. We deliver what. others 
promise—that's why we're #1! Come to us for 
topnotch quality—we refuse to peddle junk. No: 
one, anywhere, can match our record of success. 
RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, Dayton, 
Washington 99328. 
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PRACTICE LIMITED TO IN-PERSON 
CONSULTING 


F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 














wa i e eames 
Design Service: Bookjackets. Illustrations. Trade- 
marks Stationary AMPERSAND DESIGN 516-678- 
2046 
Aeon eera 
RECORDS AND TAPES 
Sn ae a Sram cada 
SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway /Hollywood Recordings, George: 
town, Connecticut 06829. 
See I IRE RE see eerie eee ee nee 
CASSETTES. CARTRIDGES. Discount Catalog 
$1.00. Tapes, Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028: 
a t 
8-Track Stereo Tapes $2.98 each. Free Catalog 
TRIANGLE ELECTRONICS, 56A Central Bivd., Mer 
rick, N.Y. 11566 


































SPOKEN-WORD CASSETTES. Politics, philosophy; 
investing, economics, self-improvement, psychol 
ogy, romantic love, and more-all on easy-learning | 
tapes. Send 25¢ (coin or stamps) for 350-selec-. 
tion cataloz, and $1 discount certificate. AUDIO- 
FORUM, Dept. Au 901 N. Washington St., Alexan: 
dria, VA 22314. 





James Joyce Cassette Series. General Editor, Ma 
bel Worthington. Songs and Commentary. Songs 
in Ulysses. Children's Songs in Finnegans Wake. 
Songs of Women in Finnegans Wake. $7.50 each, : 
series of three $20.00. Information and orders: 
Box 97, Brookfield, Ct. 06804. : 





A 78, rarest find, by Bing Crosby. Write PO Bo 





9571, Colerado. Springs, CO. 32. 





STAMPS 

GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 

lecting can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 


MUSIC 
























“Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, baialaikas, harps, 
< mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
omers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charte- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





-HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, made to order. 
- Free brochure. Joseph Osborne, 505-A Hamilton, 
Carlisle, Penna. 17013 








SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


High Schoof quarter at sea while attending your 
school or ours. Sal Key Largo—Venezuela. Scuba, 
celestial Navigation, Tutoring, all regular school 
subjects. Fuily aceredited. Abbott School, Living, 
Learning Canter, Key Largo, Fl. 33037 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
WHERE TO WORK3N TEXAS. Major cities outiook, 


sources. $1.00. Resources, P. O. Bex 6554, San 
Antonio, Tx. 7820¢ 














VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS 

Math /science, agriculture, engineering, planning, 
business administration, accounting. nursing de- 
grees needec for Peace Corps projeets in Africa, 
Latin America, Asia, the Pacific. French or Spanish 
desirable. Expenses paid: travel, medical, vacation 
and living. U.S. citizens, singles or couples only. 
Information: Cynthia Poindexter, ACTION, Box P- 
12 Washington, D.C. 20525 




























< DULCIMERS—Handerafted. Gotzmer Stringed In- 
struments. Rt. 2, Box 2286A. Laplata, Md. 20646. 





SABATHIL & SONS HARPSICHORDS, reliable, 
most beautiful sound, from $1195 Brochure $1 
from Homer, Vancouver B.C. Canada 


FOOD 


_ SUPERB COFFEES roasted constantly in our shop. 
“Teas, over 100 spices, herbs, unusual foods. 
Shipped the day we receive your order. Free cata- 
“logue. HOMECRAFTS, 111 Stratford Road, Win- 
‘ston-Salem, N.C. 27104 


ECOLOGY 


“ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
‘tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


ART 


PRISON ART! Three Talented Artists Offer: “Mur- 
derer's Portrait,"" “Paranoia,” “Female Abstract” 
$10.00 each 3/$25.00 Renzi, Box C-4682, Long 
“Beach, California, 90804, Prompt. 























Personally drawn, delightful pen and ink drawing; 
“Portraying your home place in a very charming 
way. Your whole family will love it. Write for my 
brochure. Kathy Irwin Rt. 1 Box 2070 Davis, Cali- 
fornia 95616 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Study and fun in Mexico. Instituto Cultural Te- 
nochtition Inc. Diversified undergraduate and 
graduate curriculum—credits guaranteed transfer- 
: able. For catalogue and schedule, write 1.C.T. inc., 
Box 30639, Seattle, Washington 98103. 











SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY job vacancy catalog 
(monthly). 5@+ pages, $6.00. TEACHER, Box 
306-A, Bainbridge Island, Wash. 98110. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS JOBS—low Hiring, 103 Countries, Al 
Occupations. High Pay, Free Transpertation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, Cai:fornia 90009 











OVERSEAS POSITICNS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countties. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas’ and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international arganizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretariai, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $3.09. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Sill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-7, East islip, New York 11730 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-060+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YX, indianapolis, indiana 46229. 





Men! Women: Jobs en Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





WORK OVERSEAS. Aastralia, Africa, Scuth Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 

















. FLORIDA KEYS COED HIGHSCHOOL AS FAMILY 
AND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY CAMP. Start Anytime. 
Six Teachers, thirty kids. Strong foundation, enor- 
mous enrichment. Free brochure details both 
school (Grades Seven-Twelve) and Camp (Ages 
Nine-Seventeen). ABBOTT SCHOOL. Living and 
Learning Center. P.O. Box 285 A, Key Largo, Fla. 
305-245-4610. 





DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. Strong 
sense of community. Admissions without regard 
“to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, 
Admissions, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 
12125 


OVERSEAS—ALL OCCEPATIONS! Worldwide Direc- 
tory and compiete information—$2.00 Opportu- 
nities, Box 19107-YX, Washington, D. C. 20036 
E E S EET 
OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . (Including Alaska) 
Free Details. Wages, Contractors, Countries and 
Occupations. Globe! Employment. Box 808-V Na- 
tional City, California $2050 


BUSINESS @PPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or ful or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find: out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-menth subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 748, 1 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 











| skylights. 617-864-5770 (3269) weekd. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs 
Information free. Barrett, Dept, C-135-X, 6216 N 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 








HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing. en 
velopes. Exciting Offer 10¢. Linco, Dept. AM, 363¢ 
Peterson, Chicago 60659 





Make Money Writing Simple Reports. informatior 
Free. Rosenberg, 21700 Roscoe, Suite 206B, Ca 
noga Park, Ca. 91306 





Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell. 50 
$10.00 Counce! 1239 Apache Junction, Arizoni 
85220 





Businessmen considering expansion to severa 
communities within 500m. No large investment, 
no gimmicks. Personal interviews. Box 7118-AM, 
Norfolk, Va. 23509 





WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for Free, no obligation 
Writing Aptitude Test. Analyze your writing poten- 
tial. Writers Insitute, Dept. 44-10-6, 100 Mamaro- 
neck Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y, 10543. 





HOW TO BUILD A LIFETIME INCOME by writing, 
copying or publishing information. Anyone can. 
Details free! Literary Guild. Box 2951AC Culver 
City, California. 90230. 





NON-ATTORNEY $ OPPORTUNITIES IN THE LAW 
FIELD, booklet $2.20 from Service, Box 3253X, 
San Clemente, Ca. 92672. ` 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest: 
ment! “Canadian Land Opportunities’ includes 
complete information! Send $2.00. Canadian in- 
ternational, Box 19107-YX; Washington, D.C. 
20036 











CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises stili available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable), 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Heights Housing Office, 
3380 Lee Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 
751-2155. : 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op. 
portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide": 
plus current nationwide fistings—$2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YX; Washington, DC 20036 ; 





OREGON COSTAL FRONTAGE w/Cottage—Beau-. 
tifully Panoramic 20279 S. Danny Crt. Oregon. 
City, Oregon 97045 (503) 656-7389 





San Juan Islands 405’ of beautiful lowbank water: 
front with tidelands backed by 12 acres. Located 
on the water front is an Architect designed west: 
ern contemporary 2 BR, 3 bath with lots. of ‘tile 
home. Every room focused on the suberb north: 
wester view & sunsets. Guest house with complete: 
kitchen & bath and fireplace. Deck of house is 
one step from high tide. Absolutely beautiful spot 
on Orcas Island. Excellent water system. Contact - 
Cherie L. Lindholm Real Estate Box 66, East: 
sound, Washington 206-376-2202 $ 





Survive the Apocalypse/Celebrate the Milenium 
GEODESIC DOME vacation home secluded in NH 
White Mountains forest. Minutes to skiing, lakes, 
1-93. Combines joyous open space with energy ef- 
ficient design. 3 bedrooms, Sauna, Franklin Stoy. 















CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
‘noes; kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog, Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St, Andover, Mass. 01810 


VACATIONS 

OVER 40? WANT SOMETHING DIFFERENT? COME 
HELP US TEACH MEXICANS ENGLISH. Write: 
ichard Merrill, IMLE, Hidalgo 206, -EON, GUANA- 
JUATO, MEXICO. 


VACATION RENTALS 
































Blue Ridge Mourtains: Modern cottage, tranquil, 
‘secluded, DESJARDINS. Elkton, Va. 22827 









Palm Springs-furn. 2 bedrm. 2 bathe Pool-tennis G. 
Sintetos, 317 Morrissey. Santa Cruz Calif. 95062 


















Beautiful Santa Anita Golf Club, Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico.: Two bedroom fairway condominium, pool, ten- 
‘nis, perfect weather. Dr. Albert Kiemka 668 Clar- 
idge Lane, Aurora, Ohio 44202 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Cas‘le-Hotels book 
with 1976 ‘supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces. offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
164° pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Belimore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 


TRAVEL 


JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Sabe, under white 
ait. 6 informal days cf beachcombing in a trop- 
ical paradise. with congenial shipmates. A great 
getaway", ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no TV. 
‘Full crew and captain. From $295.00. Free adven- 
ture: booklet. Write Windjammer Barefoot Cruises, 
Dept. 7, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139 










































“BAJA BACK COUNTRY: Nov. 22-Dec. 3, $545; 
Guatemala: fioat Usumacinta, explore ruins, 
“March 7-20, $696. Wilderness World, 1342 Jewell, 
:Pacific Grove, CA 93950. 















5 Day European Plan Caribbean Cruise $299 Sher- 
rod, Milford, Pa. 18337 





GALAPAGOS ISLANDS EXPEDITIONS aboard sail- 
ing craft to study flora, fauna, biolagical evolution. 
Other unique expeditions worldwide. Write: Nature 
“Expeditions Intemational, Dept. AM, Box 1173, 
Los Altos, CA 94022 








REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, and 
wines in a comfortable French home in rural BUR- 
GUNDY. Smali groups, adults only. For informa- 
tion ‘“‘Yetabo", Pailly, 89140 Poat sur Yonne, 
France. 





FAMILY OF MAN TOURS, planned with UNICEF, 
“offer three memorable escorted world tours for 
“adults: Orient and South Pacific-Russia and East- 
ern Europe-Western Europe. Write Harold Kuebler, 
Director, 639 Park, Huntington, N.Y. 11743. 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accom- 
_ Modations. Cheaper than staying home. Freight- 
ers, 163-09 Ac Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLOR SLIDES all countries. Catalog 25¢. 
loridwide,.7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 








‘lungs—live longer—stop coughing! 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features 


and shorts, sound and silent, color and 
black/white film classics. Bogart, Popeye, Barry- 
more, Garbo, Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our 
Gang, etc. etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box 
1576-AT, South Bend, Indiana 46634 


UNCOMMON COLOR SLIDES: EUROPE, ORIENT, 
AFRICA, BY WORLD TRAVELER. CATALOG & 
SAMPLE $1.00. TRAVEL PHOTOS, P. O. Box 
49620, LOS ANGELES, CA 90049 





“FREE CATALOG: Super 8 sound and silent movie 
classics. CINEVISION, Box 366-A, Larchmont, N.Y. 
10538" 





PIPES, TOBACCO 





Pipe smokers: interested in custom quality to- 
bacco at civilized prices? Send postcard to: Box 
403, Danboro, Pa. 18916 





NEW HEALTH PIPE ITALIAN BRIAR. Protect your 
Selected 
briars—presmoked—no filters. Only $6.95. Bro- 
chure 25¢. Alpha Gifts Ltd. P. O, Box 611A, Engle- 
wood, CO. 80110 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world's best; 
holds 200 cards—$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg. Boston 
02115 











HUNDRED ACRE WOOD CONTEMPORARY 
CRAFTS GALLERY. Blown Glass, weaving, weav- 
ing, soft sculpture, ceramics, wood, jewelry, mo- 
biles. Special mail order catalogue of representa- 
tive craftspeople. 306 Henry St. Brooklyn Heights, 
N. Y. 11201 





Elegant Gifts BELOW WHOLESALE. Full-Color 
Catalogue and confidential Price list $1. Barry Pe- 
terson; TAM; 2240 Murray Hill, Cleveland, Ohio 
44106 





Save time and money, shopping at home! Free at- 
tractive gift catalog. New, unique bonus gifts for 
friends, home and holidays. AD-CAM inc., Box 
487, Westfield, N. J. 07091 


GIFTS 








HEIRLOOM QUALITY toys—distinctive, intriguing. 
Free brochure. ROUNDABOUT 19 Centre Street, 
Chatham, N. Y. 12037 





From the high amber blush on the outside to the 
sweetest, juiciest and most delicious deep red, 
rich citrus fruit inside, the rare and beautiful Star 
Ruby is the nicest thing that ever happened to 
grapefruit. 

Created by combining nuclear technology with 
agriculture, the new Star Ruby is three times red- 
der, easier to section and has fewer seeds than 
any other variety. 

Compton, which is the world's first commercial 
grower to harvest the new variety, made a select 
few available to friends last year. Now we are of- 
fering our prize-winners to everyone. We are not 
middlemen; we are the dirt farmers who did it. 

Our Star Ruby and Ruby Red grapefruit are the 
best in the world. We guarantee it. For more infor- 


mation and a colorful catalog, send your name 


and address to Compton Gift Citrus, Department 
A, 520 E. llth, Mission, Texas 78572. Or call 
(512) 585-2382. 





MISCELLANY 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 
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MISCELLANY. 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS"? 50¢ 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 








JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 : 



















INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Bivd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal. 
Institute, $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated. brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New. 
York 11229 : 








SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Foyal Oak, Michigan 48068 








LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. | 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 














PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 
25¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Groves 
Mo. 63110 s 

















MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter 
national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin. 
11, Germany : 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, the national dating service 
for the ‘intelligentsia of all ages. Write Box AE. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 















INSTANT MEMORY . . . New way to remember. : 
No memorization. Release ‘photographic’ 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordina 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute 0’ 
Advanced Thirking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 . 























SNORING NOW CURABLE, World's first and. only 
Patented, guaranteed cure. Write Krosstronics.. 
4001 Blacklidge #40 Tucson, AZ 85712 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-K Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906. 





Physical Resources wanted by Phenomenon. Mi» 
chael Cushman, 88 Appleton, Boston, 02116 





A NEW BILL CF SEXUAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITHES. Free from: American Humanist Associa- 
tion, Dept. A, 602 Third Street, San Francisco, CA 

94107, $ 






















“LOGIC” puzzie—new, unusual & tough! Send 20g 
or stamped addressed envelope. ENIGMA, Box 
2441-A, Seal Beach, CA 90740 








DR. ASHLEIGH BRILLIANT'S NEW COMMUNICA. 
TION SYSTEM: 1000 cleverly-worded, delightfully- 
illustrated Postcard-Messages, for all moods, Rela- 
tionships, Situations, Occasions. Catalogue, Sam-. 
ples, $1.00. Friendship Assortment (50 CARDS) 
$5.00. 117-A, W. Valerio, Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia 93101 

















BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. New. Informatio: 
Dept. AM7, R.D. 1, Box 409, Coopersburg, Pa. 
18036 > 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toli-free (800) 451-3245. 





Personalize, Monogram Fine Stationery. Perfect: 
year-round gift. Single, $6.75, double $9.50; eme 
bossed, add $3.00; Check or M.O. and typed o 
printed copy žo J. Corey, Box 113, Burtonsvill 
Mo. 20730 








MISCELLANY 










JAWS!! Fossilized sharksteeth from the miocene 
age. 13 to 26 million years old. One tooth plus in- 
formation. Send $5.25 to Chesapeake Fossils, Port 
< Republic, Md. 20676 





HAD ENOUGH? idaho is peace, gentle people, 
green earth, escape from crowded cities, freeway 
mazes, rampant crime. Idaho's blossoming; so 
= will you! Complete information: $5.00. imprint, 
818 Fourth St., Lewiston, Idaho 83501 


LATE LISTINGS 
UNUSUAL GIFTS 

























1,000 Name/Address Labels, $2.00 Three-Line 
< Pocket Rubber Stamp $2.50 Postpaid. 1976 
Unique Christmas Catalogue $1.00. (Refundable— 
First Order.) Ellis Company, 4982-AM Bell, Cincin- 
‘nati, Ohio 45242 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GET RICH EASILY: Buy US stamps at face value, 
‘sell for 500% profit and more! Safe, guaranteed 


instructions, $8.95. MOR, 380 East Green 
Street/ # 104A, Pasadena, CA 91101 


THE VIEW IS BEAUTIFUL . . . 
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. «and so is our Caribbean vilia on sunny 
“St. Maarten, 4 bedrooms, 3% baths, ve- 
randa, gardens, maid service each day. Min- 
“utes from. shopping and glorious beaches. 
For color brochure, contact: Michael Schaf- 
fer, 19 Ware Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
02138 (purchase negotiabie). 







CLASSIFIED RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word min ..... $1.00 
Per word 6 times in one contract year... 90¢ 
Per word 12 times in one contract year... 80¢ 
Classified Display: 1 time—$90 per col. inch 
. 6 times—$80 per col. inch 
12 times—$70 per col. inch 





Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion 
must accompany copy. Adjustments on word count 
_ will be made if necessary. The Atlantic reserves the 
right to refuse advertisements which we consider to 
be.of questionable taste or intent. 








For two or more insertions, payment must be re- 
ceived by the Ist of month prior to date of each 
issue. 

Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip 
code counts as one word. We do not accept At- 
lantic box numbers at this time. If possible, 
please send sample or include brochure about 
product/service being advertised. This step will 
ensure insertion without delay. 












Please write for additional information: 


Michael P. Tracy 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 





















A timely, tough-minded overview 
of the mental health field which 









“stands virtually alone.”* 


Long overdue and desperately needed, You Are Not Alone is the 
first and only book of its kind. A comprehensive critique of mental 
health care in the U.S., it will be invaluable not only to those in 

the “people” professions but to anyone whose life touches 


mental illness. 


“A superb book on mental illness and its treatment. . .. For those 
with either family or friends who have been labeled ‘mentally ill,’ 
it is probably the best $15 investment they can make.” —E. Fuller 
Torrey, M.D., Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Public Health Service. “A mine of information difficult to find 
elsewhere.”— Silvano Arieti, M.D. 


YOU ARE NOT ALONE 


Understanding and Dealing With Mental Illness 
A Guide for Patients, Families, Doctors and Other Professionals 
by Clara Claiborne Park with Leon N. Shapiro, M.D. 







oPublishers Weekly 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 

























Designs for 
self-sufficient living... 


By Jim Leckie, Gil Masters, Harry 
Whitehouse, Lily Young 


“An excellert reference source for 
those wha wish to study, design, con- 
struct, or renovate a building while 
reducing demands on the environ- 
ment... Sources for materials, sample 
calculations, ‘ables of properties, and 
many approcriate sketches all con- 
tribute to the excellence of this hand- 
book.” — Libiary Journal. lilustrated, 
bibliography, index. 
ISBN 0-87156-141-7 

Paper only, $9.95 













SIERRA CLUB BOOKS | 











$15.00 at all bookstores 










SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include an Atlantic label to insure :- 
prompt service when you write us about your 
subscription. s 


Mail to: Atlantic Subscription Processing 
Center, Box 1857, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
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CI New Subscription 
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Canada. only: afl other countries $15, 
$26.50;.3. years. $36.00) 
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It’s more than elegant furniture. 
It’s Zenith’s finest stereo system. 


To hear beautiful music, you the way it’s supposed to sound: clear, 
don’t have to decorate a room witha rich and natural. 


lot of hardwere. Because inside this The other components are 
superbly crafted cabinetry is Zenith’s equally distinguished. The AM/FM 
most advanced stereo system. And Stereo FM tuner-amplifier is solid- 


state. This assures 
longer reliability 
through cooler 
operation. AM 


the sound is 
extraordinary. 

The Zenith 
Allegro speakers are a 
unique tuned-port reception is 
design. They free deep unusually 
bass sounds often trapped inside other sensitive, and FM stations come in 
speaker systems. You hear the music virtually static-free. The record 





changer has the famous Micro-Touch® 
tone arm. And the built-in 8-track 
tape unit lets you pay and record. 

See and hear the Zenith 
Allegro console collection at your 
Zenith dealer. Excellent sound quality 
is yours in all the Allegro consoles. 
Your choice of Meciterranean, 
Early American and Country styles. 






The quality goes in betore the name goes on” 


The Dardanelle, HR966P, in genuine Pecan veneers with 
decerative front of simulated wood and select hardwood solids, 








disadvantages of our long cigarette. 





Politics & Morality / The Battle Against Suburban Sprawl 


NOVEMBER 1976 


an 


Victims & Survivors & Refugees 
Sons & Daughters & Lovers 
Couples & Un-couples 

Families & Loners 

Theories & Therapies 


Hopes & Fears 
... And who's taking care 
of the children? 


PA 


by Benjamin DeMott 




















An American Success Story. 


They found their car. 


Every day, more and more people are 
discovering that Seville is the luxury car 
they've been looking for all along. 

In fact, during the first full year fol- 
lowing its introduction, more Americans 
chose to own Seville than any other 
sedan with a manufacturer's suggested 
retail price over $12,000. 

What's behind Seville's remarkable 
success? 


The answer's in the driving. 


To understand Seville’s acceptance you 
must drive it. Feel its responsiveness. 
Corner it. Maneuver it in city traffic. 
With its 114-inch wheelbase, it is sized 
to help take the hassle out of city traffic 
and parking. There's Variable Ratio Power 





Steering jor easy parking and cornering, 
while retaining a feel of the road. Front 
and rear stabilizer bars to help reduce 
body rof! during cornering. And stan- 
dard 15" steel-belted radial tires and 
Automatic Level Control to help keep 
the car level with changing loads. It just 
might be the best-performing car you've 
ever driven, 


A credit to its engineering. 


Seville is so well-engineered that a num- 
ber of its desiga concepts have been incor- 
porated in the 1977 Cadillacs . . . the cars 
we proudly label the next generation of 
the luxury car. Seville is also a car of 
innovation—iacorporating many of the 
latest Araericen advancements, Such as 
its 5.7-Litre, Electronic-Fuel-Injected en- 
gine with an on-board analog computer. 
A retuned suspension system which is 
complemented by Butyl” rubber body 
mounts to provide lateral and vertical 
vibration dampening qualities. Totally, 
a car that unites advanced technology 
with tasteful e’egance. 


What makes Seville unique? 

Seviile is designed for American tastes — 

but is at home anywhere in the world. 
It is a car complete. The first American 

car to combine international size and 
styling with Cadillac comfort and conve- 
nience. And engineered to be one of the 
finest praduction cars built anywhere in 

the werid. Service is another Seville 

strergih— witk over 1,600 Cadillac deal- 
ers across the U.S. 


The Quest for Perfection. 


Seville was a great car when it was intro- 
duced. It is an even more refined car today. 
Seville now has four-wheel disc brakes as 
standard equipment, Combined with a 
power brake booster, they provide the 
smooth braking capability you would 
expect from one of the world’s beste 
equipped cars, Seville's timeless styling 
has been enhanced by a new, more distinc- 
tive grille. And now you may select 
either the vinyl top or the stylish simplic- 
ity of an all-metal roof. 





On-board analog computer 


It's the only way. 


You must get behind the wheel of a Seville 
and drive it... if you want to discover 
why so many very particular Americans 
are choosing to own this car. That's why 
your Cadillac dealer invites you to drive. 
Seville for yourself—by yourself. It’s 
really the only way, 
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THE EDITORS PAGE 








ith this issue The Atlantic moves into its 

120th year of publication. The occasion 

will. not electrify a public preoccupied 
with more momentous events, but it is nonetheless 
a matter for some glass-clinking in these disheveled 
chambers and toasting of those whose faith, curi- 
osity, loyalty have borne this magazine well into its 
second century of publication. Thank you, readers 
past. Thank you, readers present; may you thrive 
and multiply. 

We do not want to make too much of a mere 
120th year, not in America’s own Bicentennial 
year, but urge only that you enjoy the medest re- 
past offered in this 1429th issue. For one thing, we 
introduce a new type of American, the um. Many 
of you have met an um or two. Some of you will 
_ recognize him or her as a member cf the family. 
The um is an offspring of the wave of liberation 
or, if you prefer, permissiveness that swept the 
country in the sixties and early seventies. The ums 
-have been with us for several years, but have not 

been socially categorized before now. In his sweep- 
ing study in this issue, “After the Sexual Revolu- 

tion,” Benjamin DeMott, a professor of English at 

Amherst, critic, novelist, and regular contributor to 
_. The Atlantic, tells about the ums and about the 
state of such institutions as marriage and the fam- 
ily, about fidelity and adultery, porn and the so- 
called swinging life. 

The fixing of the um into proper place in the so- 
cial science spectrum came about at the bibulous 
` end of a dinner in a local saloon one night a few 
months ago- when DeMott and another Atlantic 
contributor, Thomas Griffith, were brought to- 
gether for the first time. DeMott, preparing for his 
tour around the country for this month’s article, 
spoke of the young adult who becomes a member 
of one’s family without benefit of marriage or legal 
adoption. It was Griffith who dropped tke apple of 
inspiration on DeMott’s frontal lobe. “Most of the 
parents I know call them ‘our daughters’ or ‘our 
son’s um,’” said Griffith in what at first was taken 
to be his habitual mumble, But he wes speaking 
plain, it became evident after yet another bottle of 
Beaujolais, and that is. how, as Kipling would say, 
the um got its name.. 

< Tom Griffith makes his own contribution to the 


` considered second look at the new Encyclopaedi 


we hope, infinitum. 


birthday issue with a forthright “Party of One” 
column dealing with one of this country’s most se-” 
rious afflictions, the refusal of voters to vote. 
Those who are eligible but fail to vote fall 
into his category of bad citizens. Before this is- 
sue of the magazine has run its month’s course, we, 
will know how many there are. A nonpartisan: ad- 
vance study predicts that as many as 70 million” 
qualified voters, nearly half the eligible population, 
will stay at home on November 2! Griffith would 
impose on such civic nonparticipants one simple: 
punishment, which is yours to know when you turn 
to page 34. i 

As for civic participation, Sanford Ungar, our: 
Washington editor, spent many days before and 
during the Republican convention studying one. 
zealous champion of the two-party system. who 
might have engineered the nomination of Ronald 
Reagan but didn’t (see page 8). And Andrew Ward - 
presents (beginning on page 24) a presidential 
nominee who is not exactly a household name. He 
may even get several thousand votes (of the ap- 
proximately 50 million needed to win). On the. 
lighter side, if there is a lighter side to a subject la- 
beled “political morality,” a political scientist who- 
prefers to be pseudonymous suggests (see page 104): 
how we can get the sort of First Family we think we 
deserve without even amending the Constitution. 

So much for politics this month. For those of | 
you yearning to get away from it all, there is a_ 
voyage to Micronesia and into the life ofa man 
who can achieve without benefit of eyesight feats — 
that most of us could not achieve with x-ray v 
sion. An article by Tracy Kidder about a plan that 
may save Long Island from the bulldozers—and. 
may prove the inspiration for other land-protection 
programs elsewhere. A glimpse of life in. posi 
Franco Spain; the first published short story by a 
promising young writer; a trio of new poems; a 





















Britannica; and the usual liberal helping. of reviews 
and criticism. 
Now on to the 1430th issue, the 1431st, and: ak 
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feat all, the ide — baset i k : seats and windows to aut 
i shed sion system — surpris UE - speed control. And most u 

y Rave tried to deliver. comfort and smog ss you€ lievable cf all is the Aspen 
A roomy, smalle arwith a big- expect froma larger, more expe low base orice. It's as unbel 
car feeling. ..ata very appe aling sive automobile. But the original as the Aspen sedan itself. 
price. Its well-bred European idea behind Aspen was to give lease one today and see. 
poks are not deceiving. For you just that: a smaller car with all 
Aspen’s comforts include total the civilized big-car touches. 
interior room that exceeds that of Luxury features? There's along 
a a Cadil lac Seville. wna the Aspen list of bid- car options: from power 
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portrayed i Pat Hingle in a unique series of tele 
other veneval Electric Theater in late December ax CRS 


on commercials. 









But someone else really made it work. 


Here’s how we think Edison would have told it: 

“When I developed that first light bulb in 1879, it was hailed as a miracle. 
That bulb, incidentally, was really the start of the General Electric Company. 

It didn’t take too long for people to start finding fault with the miracle. 
Some people said it was too red. Or too hot. Too dim. Or it burned out too quickly. 

What was needed was a totally new kind of filament. 

Which brings me to Dr. William Coolidge. ) 

Dr. Coolidge and other scientists at General Electric's research lab thought 

_ the ideal filament would be made out of tungsten. 

| But tungsten was a metal more brittle than dry bone. More fragile than — 

an eggshell. It couldn't be bent. It couldn't be shaped. 

: How then could it be turned into wire? 

Will Coolidge didn’t know much about metallurgy. But he wanted to 

-give ita try. 

: Coolidge was a young man at the time. Good thing. Only a young man 
could have had the stamina to work at it for six long years. 

From morning into night, month after month. 

After six years and an infinite amount of patience, Dr. Coolidge had an 
answer. He turned tungsten into a wire one-sixth the thickness of a human 
hair and stronger than any substance known to man. 

: It was an enormous achievement. It’s as if he had taken flour and turned it 
into a wire stronger than a steel cable. 
And, by 1914, that wire was saving people more than 200 million dollars a 
year în electricity costs. 

When Coolidge showed me that first piece of tungsten wire in the lab, he 
told me if he'd known anything about metallurgy, he never would have come up 
with the answer. | 

Because he would have known it couldn't be done?” 


































- Since that first light bulb, GE has continually worked to 
improve the light bulb and develop totally new kinds of 
lighting. Today, GE makes thousands of different light 
bulbs. The Lucalox® lamp, shown here, is about 100 
times more efficient than Edison’s first lamp. It puts twice — 
as much light on the street as ordinary street lights 
without using any more electricity. 
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CAMPAIGNING I 
~ Clarke Reed of Mississippi 





It was a hot and steamy Thursday 
morning, typical of summer in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta. unrelentingly humid the 
way the cotton likes it. Clarke Reed’s 
desk was an avalanche of letters. wires, 
„and telephone messages orchestrated by 
the forces of Ronald Reagan. Just three 
days earlier, Reagan, the truest keeper 
of the conservative faith and Reed’s 
philosophical soul brother, had an- 
nounced his selection of Senator Rich- 
ard Schweiker of Pennsylvania. the 
¿most liberal of Republicans, as his pro- 
spective running mate. That announce- 
ment focused a great deal of attention. 
and enormous pressure. on Clarke Reed. 


Clarke Reed 





REPORTS 
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COMMENT 





Reed. a smiling. silver-haired kingpin 
of southern Republicanism, had built 
an inexplicably powerful political king- 
dom from his perch on the banks of the 
Mississippt. He was leader of the largest 
uncommitted delegation to the Republi- 
can national convention in Kansas City 
but a closet supporter of Reagan from 
the start. It was an election-year canon 
that whichever candidate attracted and 
held his strong affection might thereby 
capture any of the wavering southern 
delegates to the convention. The attor- 
ney general of idaho wired Reed to say 
that Idaho's delegates were holding firm 
for Reagan. The Oklahoma delegation 
sent him the text of a resolution ex- 
pressing “totai confidence” in the 
former governor of California. Even 
Harold Stassen called to say, Hold ev- 
erything. all bets are now off. 

But they were too late. Reagan’s em- 








support either candidate and: do no: 





















brace. of Schweiker drove a stake into 
Reed’s purist heart--an ideologically 
balanced ticket, he had long argued, is 
“a fraud on the electorate.” The voters 
think they are choosing one thing. but 
they may get quite another—and it set 
him to brooding. While he brooded. 
Ford operatives in Washington called 
continuously and badgered him to ac- 
cept a historic opportunity to help make. 
their side the winning side; so did the 
President himself. 

Timing was important to the White 
House, because the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation, Schweiker’s people, were due to 
visit Ford on Thursday, and Harry 
Dent, the President's southern strategist, 
wanted to be able to demonstrate by 
then that “the South had broken,” that 
Reagan’s effort to build a new coalition 
had turned off his own strongest sup- 
porters. Dent, like David Keene, his 
counterpart in the Reagan camp, knew 
that Reed was a symbol to the newly 
emergent southern Republicans—a tall, 
suave, sophisticated fellow in seer- 
sucker; a man who takes his politics 
and his philosophy seriously, but knows 
how to laugh at himself; a smooth op- 
erator. comfortable with the most im- 
portant politicians, sought by the best- 
known national reporters, but on the 
same wavelength with the small-time 
folks at home. 

After two and a half days of anguish 
and vacillation, on Wednesday night at 
six (too late, he knew, for the evening: 
news, but in plenty of time for the. 
morning papers—just the right combina- 
tion to reflect his ambivalence), Reed 
called Republican state headquarters in| 
Jackson and dictated a backhanded en- 
dorsement of Gerald Ford. “This is a 
personal decision.” he said; “I have not 
asked any member of the delegation to 
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tend to do so... 
































believe having this kind of Vice Presi- 
‘dent is too big a price to pay for the 
nomination.” Then, to escape the tele- 
phone at home. he retreated with his 
wife, Judy, to the lush, wood-paneled 
` apartment over his office on Main 
c Street in Greenville and, under sky- 
“lights once used to sort cotton, drowned 
his sorrows in gin and tonic. 

The decision to support Ford, said 
< Reed the next morning. was “the tough- 
pest of my political life.’ He claimed to 
be weary of all the excitement, but at 
the same time took a certain joy in 
showing off a wad of unanswered tele- 
phone messages the size of his fist. He 
drove out to the small-plane hangar at 
«the airport (which he had once owned 
and sold), left the keys under the 
driver’s seat of his Buick, climbed into 
his Piper Seneca six-seater, and flew the 
¿ninety air miles down to Jackson to 
hold a press conference—getting scolded 
by the tower at both ends of the trip 
for disobeying minor rules, and occa- 
sionally taking his hands off the con- 


I am very in tune 
with Governor Reagan’s record, but I. 


trols to make notes for his impending 
confrontation with reporters. At one 
point he looked up. embarrassed. and 
said. “Į guess it seems like I have a 
careless attitude toward this press con- 
ference . . . when it’s probably the big- 
gest one [ve ever held. or ever will 
hold.” If the press conference itself 
lacked the drama that Reed expected it 
to have, he filled in with his own sense 
of history in the making. “Sometimes,” 
he said later, “as a southerner, you do 
things because you have to do them,” 

Some of Reed’s friends saw the 
events as the beginning of a whole new 
era of kingmaxing for him. But others 
suggested that it was the end. In the 
view of W. D. “Billy” Mounger, an oil- 
man-banker from Jackson who had been 
Reed’s partner in building the Mississippi 
GOP from a small club into a significant 
force over a ten-year period, the choice of 
Ford was “a decision that Clarke will re- 
gret for the rest of his life.” 


GOP trials 


After ruling that state during Recon- 
struction. Mississippi Republicans, al- 
most all of them black as in other 
southern states, faded from power and 
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importance. The “Black and Tans.” as 
they were known, were loyal to, and 
recognized by, the national party: but 
they became far fewer in number when 
the new Mississippi Constitution of 
1890 systematically disenfranchised 
blacks who could not pay the poll tax. 
meet the residency requirements. and 
interpret the federal Constitution to the 
satisfaction of local white voter regis- 
trars. The Black and Tans were gradu- 
ally supplanted, as the official Republi- 
cans across the South, by their old 
rivals, a group known as the “Lily- 
Whites.” 

The party languished until the 1956 
Republican national convention in San 
Francisco, when an unusual coalition~ 
composed of “Eisencrats” (Democrats 
who supported Dwight Eisenhower's 
Republican presidential candidacy in 
1952 and 1956), old Lily-Whites, and 
new members of the Young Republi- 






representative of the GOP in Missis- 
sippi. 

In 1960 a slate of unpledged electors 
outpolled both John Kennedy and 
Richard Nixon in Mississippi, but by 
1963 the “Draft Goldwater” movement 
was picking up steam in the state and 
made it possible for a Republican gu- 
bernatorial candidate. Rubel Phillips, 
whose slogan was “KO the Kennedys,” 
to get 38 percent of the vote. 

The next year Barry Goldwater won 
87 percent of the presidential votes cast 
in Mississippi (the federal Voting Rights 
Act, which put tens of thousands of 
blacks back on the voting rolls, had not 
yet been passed) and swept Prentiss 
Walker, the state’s first Republican con- 
gressman in nearly a hundred years, 
into office on his coattails. After only 
one term, however, Walker became 
greedy, and in 1966, when he ran 
against Democrat James Eastland, one 
of the most powerful men in the United. 
States Senate. he was trounced. The 
fledgling party was returned to embryo. 
status. 


Turning the tide 


Enter Clarke Thomas Reed. the 
wealthy businessman and conservative- 
dreamer from Greenville who knew. 
how to calculate his shots before taking” 
them. With himself planning strategy. 
and his friend Billy Mounger~also a. 
very rich man—raising money, Reed set 
out in 1966 to put the Mississippi R 
publicans on the map. In 1968, beca 
George Wallace was in the :presidéntial 





























Cumberland Electric 
Membership Corpara- 
tion is a rural electric 
cooperative which pro- 
-vides light and power 
for more than 37,000 
farms, homes, busi- 
nesses and industries 
in a five-county area 
of middle Tennessee. 
Cumberland averages 
8.3 meters per mile of 
line; the national 
average for rural elec- 
tric systems is four. 








sustain our economy 


and our social 
structures when 






















John R. Dolinger, manager of 
Cumberland EMC, Clarksville, Tenn., 

is president of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, through which 
America’s rural electric systems formulate 
and espouse policies on national issues. 





Annually, delegates 
from each of the 
nation’s rural electric 
systems meet to for- 
mulate policy. For a 
statement of their 
positions on energy, 
write to “Energy Pol- 
icy”, NRECA, 2000 
Florida Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 



















Nationwide, some 1000 
consumer-owned, non- 
profit rural-electric co- 
operatives and public 
power districts serve 25 
million consumers in 46 
of the 50 states. They awn 
and maintain nearly two 
million miles of line— 
42% of the nation’s total. 





We've said it before; we're saying it again. The longer we delay 

"development of a comprehensive national program to ensure adequate energy 
for the future, the more unmanageable the problem becomes. 

The problem is multi-faceted, highly complicated. The answers aren’t 

all that easy to come by. But in every critical situation, there’s a point where 
debate must give way to decision —and action. With energy, we think that point 
has been reached. 

In the weeks ahead, we're going to be speaking out on some of the tough 
decisions that must be made . . . pushing for commonsense, people- 
oriented approaches. 

It is our responsibility to do so, as meaningfully and forcefully as we can. 





America’s rural electric systems 
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CAMPAIGNING I 


race as a third-party candidate, ex- 
pressing the anger and the frustrations 





‘that so many Mississippians felt at that 


time, Reed and Mounger knew it was 
hopeless to try to carry the state for 
Nixon. But they did a lot of fundraising 
for the national ticket—enough to get 
themselves neticed—and strengthened 
their base at home. In the 1969 focal 
elections, the Mississippi Republicans 
elected sine mayors and twenty alder- 
men; in 1972, two congressmen; and in 
1973 they wen sixty-two municipal 
posts. 

The important transformation was 
subtle: a growing sense that Mississippi 
Republicans ceuld play a role on the 
national scene, that the state of Missis- 
sippi—this smail, rather backward place 
that is often the brunt of jokes and has 
something of an inferiority complex (it 
does rank last among the states in per 
capita income and public school ex- 
penditures)—might come to be listened 
to and respected. 

The agent of change was Clarke 
Reed himself. in the first Nixon Admin- 
istration, the Mississippi GOP had no 
elected representatives in Washington. 
But Reed was elected chairman of the 
Southern Association of Republican 
State Chairmen and turned it into an 
effective pressure group. (“All they un- 
derstand is pressure.” says he of White 
House s:affs in general.) Having deliv- 
ered the Mississippi delegation to Nixon 
over Ronald Reagan at the 1968 Re- 
publican convention, Reed was wel- 
comed warmly and often at the White 
House: it was out of the apartment over 
his. office in Greenville that the special 
committee named by Nixon to help 
southern states integrate their schools 
ran its Mississinpi field operations. And 
Reed spoke up boldly on behalf of feel- 
ings strongly held by his own Republi- 
can constituents and other white Missis- 
sippians. While others paid little 
attention to the nitty-gritty party rules 
and regulations, Reed monitored and 
fought against liberal and moderate Re- 
publicans’ reform efforts—requiring 
quotas for women, youths, and minor- 
ities among convention delegates, for 
example—and he invariably won or got 
things compromised very much in the 
South’s favor. 

Before many people had realized it, 
Clarke Reed’s opinions and attitudes 
came to matter a great deal indeed. 


Federal appoin:ments and programs, in- 





side Mississippi and out, were often. 
cleared with him; his reactions were so- 


licited and valued by Republican strate- 


gists as the Watergate crisis unfolded. 

(He stuck with Nixon to the bitter end: - 
there seems little doubt that even today: 
the former President, while discredited. . 
elsewhere, could win an election in’ 
Mississippi.) 

Hodding Carter II, publisher of the 
Delta Democrat-Times in Greenville, is. 
a close friend despite his own liberal... 
Democratic views. He says that Reed 
built the Mississippi Republican party 
“with mirrors and smoke,” making it” 
seem more important than it really was 
for just long enough that the reality 
eventually came almost to match the 
perception. “I have a feeling people go. 
away from meetings with him knowing 
that. they’ve just agreed to something 
and never sure exactly what it was,” 
says Carter with a laugh. 


Beyond the Delta 


Ironically, Clarke Reed’s influence 
has probably been greater outside Mis-. 
sissippi than within the state—but | 
largely. because of the impact that. he 
was assumed to have among his: own 
people. z 

There are angry Reaganites in Missis- . 
sippi who accuse Clarke Reed of having 
sold his vote to Gerald Ford in return: 
for an invitation to the state dinner at. 
the White House in July for Queen. 
Elizabeth II. To be sure, he is a man | 
with a large ego who enjoys attending 
ceremonial events and being in the” 
limelight. But he is also a natural for a» 
state dinner. If the Queen spent. any- 
time with Reed and was able to under- 
stand him through his thick accent, ‘his 
mumble, and his stutter. she probably” 
found him to be urbane, witty, charm- 
ing, and erudite. He has the advantages : 
of an Ivy League manner without ‘the. 
disadvantages, for a Mississippian, of 
having been educated at an Ivy League 
school. ; 

At the same time, Reed is a- pro- 
totype regional chauvinist, quick’ to 
point out the salt-stained “Yankee cars” 
that have shown up in Greenville, or to” 
refer to southern writers who have 
moved north and written critically: of. 
their native region as “traitor bastards.” 
That the soil of the Delta should be so. 
rich and productive, he says, is a kind. 
of “southerners” revenge”: it is really 
northern topsoil that was flooded and 
floated down over a ‘period of severa 
thousand years. 



































To his embarrassment and regret, 
Reed was born in 1928 not in Missis- 
sippi. but in Alliance, Ohio. He was still 
an infant when his parents brought him 
_ to. live im his maternal grandparents’ 
home. in. Caruthersville. Missouri, on 
the Mississippi River. Fortunately for 
the southern crecertials that mean so 
much to Reed, Carethersville is not all 
that far from Memphis anc the cotton- 
cand soybean-growing country of the 
Delta, which is bounded by the Missis- 
sippi River on the west. the Yazoo on 
© the south. and the Mississippi hills on 
the north and east. 
His grandfather. Sterling Price Rey- 
nolds, was a major planter, so Reed 
learned early to enjoy the servants and 
the other perquis:tes of the plantation 
way of life. He graduated from a mili- 
tary school in Tennessee and almost en- 
rolled at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, but. as he recalls it, de- 
‘cided at the last moment that he “didn’t 
like the way it looked ard felt”; he 
“went instead to the University of Mis- 
souri to study economics. While waiting 
to be called for a two-year stint as an 
Air Force officer, he worked at a grain 
elevator that his father owned in 
Greenville, and by tae time he returned 
there from the service, a grain storage 
and drying equipment business that he 
had started with a partner, Barthell Jo- 
seph, was booming. 
Reed still speaks wistfully of those 
early days when he traveled the back 
roads of Mississipp: selling the grain 
storage and dryimg systems to rural 
white farmers, the people who un- 
abashedly call theraselves “rednecks.” 
He would sit on their porches and drink 
home brew with them, arguing over the 
policies (which he supported) of Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture in 
the Eisenhower Administration, and ad- 
miring these small farmers as “free- 
enterprisers in the truest sense.” Those 
were the days when. as he puts it,. “the 
racial thing was coming on.” He admits 
that he was never especially “outraged” 
by the South's dual system—“I knew it 
was wrong, but F didn’t raise any hell”— 
yet lays claim to an early accom- 
plishment on bebal? of integration: a 
single restroom for ase by both white 
and black empioyees in his and Jo- 
seph’s plant as eariy as 1953 
Because white Mussissipp: is still so 
highly stratified by social class, Reed 
would later have Ettie real contact with 
the “rednecks”; but he came to under- 
-stand them, and that is a crucial ele- 
ment of his political sagacity. He knows 
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they are innate political reactionaries, 
people who still wonder. for example, 
about the wisdom of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union: who are 
reluctant to permit their own local gov- 
ernments, let alone the federal, to 
meddle in their private lives. During 
those days on the road he also learned 
to love the land and the folkways of his 
adopted state. Even now, as he flies his 
plane around Mississippi, he is inclined 
to tip one wing or the other in a sud- 
den, dizzying gesture in order to point 
out to his passengers a particularly good 
catfish pond or the handsome, sensuous 
curvature of a rice field. 

Although he and Joseph, still part- 
ners, own about 8000 acres of rich 
farmland in Arkansas {as well as a river 
barge business, “a small import opera- 
tion.” other real estate, and a few con- 
struction projects, but no longer the 
grain storage and drying business), 
Reed has less contact with the land 
these days. He lives the good life in 
Greenville, population 47,000--a life of 
parties and worship (he is a deacon at 
the First Presbyterian Church). His” 
circle is composed of intellectuals and _ 
small-town sophisticates, in a commu- 
nity that is, for Mississippi, atypically 
wealthy and comfortable, with relatively 
well-integrated schools. He and his 
wife, daughter, and two sons reside in a 
richly appointed, low-lying house on the 
site of the cld Rattlesnake Bayou on 
the outskirts of town, complete with ter- 
race, swimming pool. wicker furniture, 
cypress, cedar, pecan, and magnolia 
trees, and an old slave-built levee. 

Reed is a man of the world who trav- 
els widely. where and when he pleases. 
Yet he defines his own and the South’s 
conservatism and patriotism as the nat- 
ural result of a closeness to the soil. He 
speaks of “a southern sense of duty 
sometimes connected with stoicism.” He | 
has flirted on occasion with genuine ex- 
tremism (never the Ku Klux Klan. or’ 
the White Citizens Council, butone ` 
meeting of. and a one-year membership 
in, the John Birch Society in its early 
days), but he is more in his element 
dealing with well-educated folk. who 
have an appreciation for the writings of 
conservative thinkers from Edmund 
Burke (two leather-bound sets of his 
complete works occupy a prominent 
spot in Reed’s den) to William F, 
Buckley, Jr. (one of his closest friends. 
and a near idol). i Ra 
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Reed believes deeply in what these 
people have to say. He frets over “the 
‘decline of the West and all that,” and 
Says he would feel more sanguine about 
-American-Soviet relations, for example, 
“if we had a hundred-year plan to beat 
them.” If Reed could choose one effect 
that he would most like to have on 
American politics and government, it 
ould probably be to help bring about 
‘realignment of the two major political 
rties along liberal and conservative 
nes. He has worked for years on trying 
to convert those who insist they are 
“Mississippi Democrats,” loyal to a tra- 
ditional label but not necessarily in 
tune with the liberal philosophy of oth- 
rs who carry the same label. 


New recruits 


> In 1975 the Mississippi GOP devel- 
Oped a whole new cadre of committed 
Republicans, including women, college 
students, and even a few blacks. This 
was a direct result of a progressive and 
nearly successful campaign for the gov- 
ernorship mounted by Gil Carmichael, 
a Volkswagen dealer from Meridian. 
The party elders were so delighted to 
have the new recruits, and so unaccus- 
tomed to discussing substantive issues 
with people they automatically assumed 
to be as conservative as themselves, that 
they never informed themselves about 
the newcomers’ political views: if they 
had, they might have found that a sur- 
prising number had relatively—of 
course, the word would never be used— 
iberal attitudes. 
Somehow. at last April’s state party 
onvention in Jackson, what Billy 
Mounger calls “our li'l ole system of 
icking delegates” to the Republican 
ational convention broke down. With 
ixty slots to fill (thirty delegates and 
hirty alternates), the leadership decided 
o leave out most members of the state 
xecutive committee and to give the ex- 
perience of a lifetime to as many of the 
ew enthusiasts as possible. It was 
idely believed then that the battle 
etween Ford and Reagan would be re- 
‘solved well before anyone got to Kan- 
sas City. No one checked on presiden- 
al preferences, but it was taken for 
granted that if well-respected figures 
such as Reed and Mounger were avid 
Supporters of Reagan, the others would 
be only too honored to follow their 


lead. After all, everyone knew that 





Ronald Reagaa was probably more 
widely admired in Mississippi than any 
other living politician, and that if a Re- 
publican primary were held in the state 
he would surely sweep to victory. 


The “uncommitted” 


In any event, the state convention 
agreed that everyone in the delegation 
would have half a vote and that it 
would go to Kansas City officially “un- 
committed.” When the delegation got 
there. it woulc make its decisions by 
majority vote; >ut then, using the tradi- 
tional device trat Reed had relied upon 
to give a small state big clout, the dele- 
gation would cast all thirty votes in a 
bloc under the “unit rule.” Although he 
was voluntarily retiring as state party 
chairman after ten years, Reed would 
be on hand as chairman of the delega- 
tion and coulé settle any problems that 
might arise. 

The group of sixty was a rather curi- 
ous mix. They ran the gamut from Mal- 
colm Mabry, a farmer and state legisla- 
tor—one of oaly three Republicans in 
the Mississippi House—with deeply felt 
right-wing convictions (whose proudest 
accomplishmeat was passage of his bill 
requiring every ninth-grader in the state 
to have a course in anticommunism), to 
Debbie Graiam, a winsome young 
woman from Mobile, Alabama, who 
had become a Mississippi Republican 
while a graduate student in communica- 
tions at the University of Southern Mis- 
Sissippi in Hattiesburg. A few were so- 
cial friends or political protégés of 
Clarke Reed Two were the sisters of 
other delegates, Billy Mounger and 
Doug Shanks, the newly elected thirty- 
one-year-old Republican member of the 
Jackson City Commission. Some had 
probably never exchanged more than a 
few words with Reed. Mounger, and 
the other party leaders. 

Former gaibernatorial candidate Gil 
Carmichael zarly on deserted his Mis- 
Sissippi brethren and became an ardent 
supporter cf Gerald Ford. Some of 
Carmichael’s detractors insist that he 
made a deal for a job in Washington 
after the election; others that he merely 
caught a bad case of liberalism during a 
stint at the John F. Kennedy Institute 
of Politics at Harvard University. A 
third group believes, as one delegate 
put it with a deep chuckle, that “Poor 
old Gil still doesn’t realize that he 
lost. He acs like he is the governor.” 
Few people considered the possibility 
that Carmichael simply thought Ford: 


„mble personal dilemma, He genuir 





was a good President and preferred 
his politics to Reagan’s, which is the 
explanation he offers for the de- 
cision. 

Whatever the reason, Carmichael’s 
pronouncement of his aberrational 
choice, followed by the announcement 
that promising young Doug Shanks 
would be chairman of Ford’s effort in 
Mississippi and would break the sacred 
unit rule if necessary to cast his own 
vote for the President, ended all as- 
sumptions about what the Mississippi 
delegation would do. With Ford and 
Reagan running neck-and-neck, the 
Mississippi delegates and alternates sud- 
denly became subjected to extraordinary 
attention and courtship. Betty Ford 
called some of the women in the group 
and talked to them for as long as forty- 
five minutes about her husband's merits 
and life in general; no sooner had they 
hung up the phone than someone 
would call from the other side, perhaps 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., and on occasion 
Reagan himself. 

Reagan visited the delegation in Jack- - 
son twice (once with the hapless 
Schweiker in tow, trying to explain that 
he was not so liberal as his voting. 
record might at first glance indicate), 
and the President and his entourage 
came down once for both large- and 
small-group sessions. Sead 

Most members of the delegation: 
adopted their favorite newsmen, local 
and national, with whom they would. 
have almost daily conversations, coyly 
discussing their “leanings,” or lack 
thereof, on the basis of the latest devel- 
opments, Some, following one of Reed’s 
political maxims, used the opportunity 
to apply reverse pressures about matters 
of concern to them. Mayor Clyde 
Whitaker of Tupelo, for example, de- 
clared for Ford only after a chat with 
the President about the need to com- 
plete the rebuilding of the historic 
Natchez Trace Parkway through his 
part of the state. As for Joanne Good- 
game, the wife of a farmer-dentist from.” 
Aberdeen, all the excitement just made 
her more uncommitted; that, she can- 
didly admitted, seemed to be the best. 
way to keep the attention, and the cards © 
and letters, coming. 


The deciding factor 


All of this was most perplexing for — 
Clarke Reed, who was accustomed to` 
neat, unambiguous, controllable situ=“ 
ations. He felt himself to be ina. te 
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disliked the Ford White House, resent- 
ing, among other things, the President's 
cave-in to liberal interests in 1975 when 
he failed to insist upon an extension of 
the Voting Rights Act to all fifty states 
the price for its renewal in the 
South. He thought the Ford campaign 
organization, and especially its interim 
leader, old pol Rogers C. B. Morton, 
utterly incompetent in the face of 
Jimmy. Carter’s threat. 

And yet Reed seemed reluctant to 
put himself on the line and do any 
work on behalf of Reagan—distrustful 
“perhaps of campaign manager John 
Sears’s heavy-handed tactics, uncomfort- 
able with some of the former governor's 
most zealous supporters, not as taken 
with the candidacy and its prospects as 
he would have liked to be. (Reed insists 
that he was not, as some later accused 
him: of being, preoccupied with the 
need to be on the winning side of the 
nomination battle. “Hell, winning 
doesn’t mean anything to us down 
here.” Reed says: “were used to los- 
ing.”) 

“If | weren't so scared,” said Reed in 











one moment of despair over the Re- 
publican options this year, “I would say 
we should take a walk on the presi- 
dency this time, and let them have it.” 
Scared of what? “That with Carter, the 
whole goddamn thing [the country] will 
be down the tubes.” He did save the 
day for the Reaganites at one point, 
when Carmichael and Shanks were or- 
chestrating a food of telegrams of sup- 
port to the White House from individ- 
ual delegates and alternates. by calling 
a special meeting of the delegation and 
getting it to ferswear any plans for an 
early preconvention vote on its presi- 
dential choice. 

Improbable as it might seem for a man 
in his position, Reed was above all reluc- 
tant to be cast as the one person whose 
sentiments and vote might be the deciding 
factor in the Mississippi delegation or, for 
that matter, in the entire convention. But 
when, as Mississippians like to say, “it got 
down to the lick log” and everyone was 
being called upon to make a judgment 
about Reagan’s selection of Schweiker, 
Clarke Reed had to choose. 

After he opted for Ford. it was al- 
most as if the reaction had been 
charted by the devil: liberal Republi- 
cans across the country praised him for 


Galliano. 
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coming around at last. His close politis 
cal friends, almost to a man, stayed | 
with Reagan and either criticized Reed 
or ignored him. (Said Tom Anderson, -° 
administrative assistant to Congressman `. 
Trent Lott and a Reagan-committed 
delegate. “I wouldn't want to go quail- 
hunting with that man. I'd be afraid 
he'd shoot me in the back” When: 
Ford came to Jackson, it fell to Reed to. 
be the first to greet him at the foot of . 
the steps from Air Force One, alongside 
Carmichael and Shanks. When Reagan 
made his second visit. Reed rode into 
town from the airport on the press bus, 
while Mounger joined the candidate in 
his black Cadillac limousine. 

In Kansas City, the pressures on the 
Mississippi delegation became, if any- 
thing, more intense. By then, Tommy. 
Giordano, a member of the party estab- 
lishment, had switched to Ford and ob- 
tained a title as floor manager of. the 
President’s Mississippi forces during the 
convention, Giordano and Shanks. ap- 
pointed whips and assistant whips 
within the delegation who, equipped 
with clipboards and electronic bellboys, 
badgered every one of their colleagues. 
Jerry Gilbreath, a young state legislator. 
from Laurel, finally put a scrawled sign < 
in the window of his hotel room saying, 
“I won't be pressured to change. I’m 
voting for Reagan.” 

Reagan's forces were hardly more 
subtle. They brought in singer-evange- - 
list Pat Boone to work on the Reverend “ 
John Baker, a black preacher from | 
Giordano’s county. (Giordano eventu- 
ally got him back for Ford.) One 
Reaganite wrote an angry letter to dele- 
gate Lillian Todd, speculating that her 
late husband would turn over in his 
grave if he knew she was considering a 
vote for Ford. There were now declara- 
tions. by Reagan people that ‘hey would 
break the unit rule to vote for their“: 
man, and some said they could never 
go home and campaign for Ford; they 
might prefer to let Jimmy Carter carry 
Mississippi. : 

In the end, the critical vote was onio 
“16(c)”--Reagan’s proposal to alter the 
GOP convention rules so that Ford 
would be required to name his vice- >. 
presidential running mate in advance. < 
Playing on Reed's guilt feelings, Reagan ~ 
strategists pleaded with him to give 
them “something” at the convention: 
Responding to that plea, Reed voted for- 
the proposed rule both in the convene = 
tion rules committee and in the Missis- i 
sippi caucus—-but in the latter case, only: ` 
it was clear that the Reagan 





would lose. The unit rule held, and 
Ford’s slim margin in the delegation 
translated into thirty votes on the con- 
vention floor. 

By ordinary calculations, it should 
have been Clarke Reed’s moment of 
glory when the roll call reached Missis- 
sippi in Kemper Arena that night. In- 
stead, it was a time of grea: confusion. 
The Reagan campaign. realizing it was 
at the end of the road, desperately 
switched signals at the last moment and 
‘told its Mississippi people that it 
wanted to get any votes it could on 
“. 16(c) out of their delegation. 

When Mississippi was called and. the 
convention hall hushed to hear its vote, 
Reed passed, in order to give the 
Reaganites a last reprieve. Finally, they 
decided not ‘to endorse any breaking of 
the unit rule and all of the votes went 
> in- favor of the Ford position—merci- 
fully, however, only after the Florida 
_ delegation had already put the Presi- 
dent over the top. 

The next day, when it came time in 
caucus for the vote on the nomination, 
_ the Ford forces seemed to have a sub- 
stantial majority among the sixty people 
from Mississippi. But by unanimous 
agreement the unit rule was foregone, 
probably never to return. And several 
‘individuals who favored the President 
voted for Reagan in order to make the 
vote close and preserve what was left of 
the delegation’s reputaticn back at 
home, where the overwhelming senti- 
ment of Republicans, and many Demo- 
‘crats,. was still for Reagan. That night, 
“sixteen. Mississippi votes. including 
Clarke Reed’s, were cast fer Ford and 
fourteen for Reagan. Again. because of 
the size of the President’s margin, it 
< could be said that Mississippi had not 
~ made the difference. 


The morning after 


Early in the day following Ford’s 
nomination, Reed, along with Mounger 
and two other Reagan supporters, raced 
to downtown Kansas City to join emis- 
saries from other states who were trying 
= to persuade Reagan to take a vice-presi- 

dential nomination. But they were too 
late. By the time they arrived, Reagan 
¿was making a farewell speech to his 
“staff and supporters and Ford was pre- 
paring to announce his selection of Sen- 
“ator Bob Dole of Kansas as his running 
mate. 

Clarke Reed returned to his motel 

min Independence, physically and 
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vant, lonely, and isolated. There were a 
few phone calls from people pledging 
-support for him the next day in his race 
against a Reaganite from Oklahoma to 
“become southern regional coordinator 
_of the Republican National Committee 
(Reed won by a vote of 25 to 12). But 
his mind was elsewhere. He lay down 
on his bed, tucked his hands under his 
belt. and cried. “There are a lot of sad 
people around, including me,” he said. 
‘T told him [Reagan] I was sorry. . . In 
he final analysis, I wasn’t fair, I didn’t 
use proper judgment-I should have 
tayed with him, even after Schweiker 
a. d was not with my friends on this 
ne; and. you don’t like being out 
of step, by yourself.” Repeatedly, 
tubbornly, Reed insisted nevertheless 
that his own decision, his own vote 
ad not changed anything. “If 
I had stayed with Reagan,” he said, 
‘the outcome would have been the 
ame.” 

That was not necessarily. so. There 
ire many who left Kansas City feeling 
hat if Clarke Reed had stuck to his 
nal conviction, Mississippi could 
ve handed Reagan the nomination. 
d it was certainly not the way Billy 
nger felt. Disgusted, embittered, 
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taking his philosophy aad his politics 
personally as usual, Mounger com- 
plained, “I don’t knew where we 
found some of these delezates; we must 
have dug them up out of the worm 
pile.” In his view, Reed’s preconvention 
decision for Ford had made a great dif- 
ference, both inside Mississippi and 
elsewhere: “Clarke, because of his repu- 
tation, made it respecteble to desert 
Reagan and vete for Ferd.” Although 
they were old friends and allies, 
Mounger said that things would prob- 
ably never be the same between him 
and Reed again 

A few days after the R2publican con- 
vention, Reed called the Washington 
office of Citizens for Reagan to chat 
with David Keene, the young con- 
servative whose job as Reagan’s south- 
ern strategist he had originally arranged 
a year earlier. Reed warted to rehash 
the convention. Keene said, “Not now, 
Clarke. Maybe later. But I really don’t 
want to talk with you much now.” 

As Clarke Reed has been saying for a 
good while, he’s got to start putting 
more time into his business. There’s a 
good crop coming off, ard the river is 
awfully low this year. 

— SANFORD J. UNGAR 
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CAMPAIGNING II 
The Libertarian Party 


When I stepped into Roger Lea Mac- 


Bride’s presidential campaign headquar- ~ 
ters in Washington I didn’t know a Lib- 
ertarian from a rubber duck. I was: 
handed a generous helping of Liber- 
tarian party literature tucked neatly into 
a glossy folder, complete with button, 
bumper sticker, and a copy of the can- 
didate’s latest work, A New Dawn for 
America. | flipped through this stuff, 
trying to get the hang of it, and 
checked out some of the many clippings 
pinned to a board in the lobby—an en- 
dorsement from the Sunnyvale, Califor- 
nia, Seribe, an encouraging column by 
Nicholas von Hoffman, scores of stories 
about. MacBride’s consistency and his 
“refreshing” ideas. 

I looked over the party platform to 
see what these ideas were and realized. 
that I wasn’t going to be able to knee- _ 
jerk my way through this story. The 
game they play, as they put it in their 
literature, is “nothing more nor less. 
than. the politics of Liberty,” and these ‘ 
people mean it. Z 

“Holding foursquare to those ancient 
principles upon which this Republic was 
founded, we affirm that every individual 
has the inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and property and that no one has the 
right to impose his or her values on 
others by violence or the threat of it.” 
And that goes for government, too. In 
fact, that especially goes for govern- 
ment. 
the power to rule nonaggressive individ- ` 
uals against their will. The only toler- 
able activity undertaken by govern- 
ments, as far as we’re concerned, is the 
protection of individual rights against 
violence.” 

In fact, the Libertarian platform this 
year swings so quickly from right to left _ 
that it will give you nosebleed. Here’s a. 
dist of what they propose to abolish: 
preventive detention, tariffs, import” 
quotas, no-fault insurance, involuntary- 
commitment to mental institutions, 
compulsory drug programs, govern- — 


ment-funded research, the FBI and the... 


CIA, right-to-work laws, minimum 
wage laws, government access to per- 
sonal papers, antigun laws, compulsory 
arbitration, antidiscrimination laws, ` 
deficit spending, the Federal Reserve, 

antitrust laws, farm subsidies, wage and _ 


“Government should not have.’ 












tion and interest ceilings, income tax- 
ation, regulation of energy resources. 
“federal control of the Post Office. the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 
-safety-belt and crash-helmet require- 
“ments, any restrictions at all on the sale 
“or use of. any drugs whatsoever. com- 
pulsory education. public schools, taxes 
oh: private schools, busing. child. labor 
aws, the National Labor Relations Act, 
“welfare, government poverty programs. 
Medicare and Medicaid and any form 
of national health insurance, the Profes- 
‘sional Standards Review Board, build- 
‘ing codes, zoning, eminent domain. re- 
gional planning, urban renewal 
programs, the Occupational Safety and 
Health: Act. Social Security, the Civil 
Service system, campaign finance laws. 
ballot restrictions, foreign aid. the Ex- 
v port-Import Bank. laws restricting trade 
with any nation or negotiations with 
any nation or organization by a private 
claims to offshore 
overseas Army bases, our in- 
olvem nt with NATO and SEATO and 
ther alliances, the Monroe Doctrine, 
- presidential emergency powers, mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 
As if that weren't enough, the ‘fine 
print at the. bottom of the platform 
warned, “Our silence about any. other 
particular government. law, regulation, 
ordinance, directive, edict, control. regu- 
latory agency. activity, or machination 
~ should not be construed to. imply ap- 




































e open spac’ of every man. for 
himself, of letting the chips fall where 
they may, 

Reading through MacBride’s A New 
Dawn for America, I came across. this: 
. the major problem of our time is 
[government] intervention. Those who 
«would like to continue analyzing spe- 
-cific problems may benefit from the 
books listed in. the footnote.” (For a 
New Liberty, Theres No Such Thing as 
a Free Lunch, and The Federal Rathole.) 
“The. rest of us will move on, having 
“observed suficient of the activities of 
the Wizard in Washington. We recog- 













. look forward to bringing an early end 
< to his reign.” 

Odd talk for a presidential candidate. 
I thought. but the question I really 
wanted to ask the goggled. squinting 
man who beamed from all those posters 
around the office was why he thought 
overnment was so fundamentally 













nize him for the humbug he is, and 
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“Well, because ‘government’ is an in- 
strumentality of force ” MacBride 
calmly replied. 

A small. tidy. heavy-set man in a tan 
suit, he sat at ais campaign manager’s 
plausibly cluttered desk at we waited to 
walk over to the Mayflower to attend a 
Kiwanis luncheon at which he was in- 
vited to speak. He was tired and had a 
cold; he had recently returned from a 
swing west and was about to swing west 
again the next morning. Still, his deliv- 
ery was smooth and glib. like an easy- 
listening disc jockey’s, until he came to 
words like “government” and “welfare” 
and “antitrust” and any hing else he 
didn’t approve of, when you. could all 
but see scornful quotation marks poised 
like pincers overhead. 

“Those in ‘power’ have access to 
guns.” he blandly continved, his small 
hands folded before him. “You remem- 
ber Mao’s dictum that power grows out 
of the barrel of a rifle? Well, it’s per- 
fectly true. The use of government is 
the use of force to accomplish an end, 
telling people that they wil either do as 
those who are in control say or go to 
jail. We take it as a fundamental tenet 
that human beimgs are free and ought 
to be at liberty to make their own deci- 
sions.” 

As we talked over a mumber of is- 
sues, including issues I hadn’t realized 
were issues, suck as our ir volvement in 
World War H, MacBride ased a lot of 
phrases such as “of course” and “obvi- 
ously,” and “as you well znow,” and I 
had a hard time figuring whether he 
was flattering mr grasp of the issues or 
signaling his boredom and impatience. 

The only drawback to monopolies, he 
said, was higher Prices, n when prices 
are hiked up too far in a free economy, 
the competition can come m with a bet- 
ter product at a lower price and bust 
the trusts. Discrimination was “unfortu- 





“hate, but the government has no right 


to step in and cempel people to behave 
differently.” To Hustrate how well the 
private sector cam cope with poverty he 
talked about the Mormon Church, 
which, “as you kaow, has < tenet for its 
members constantly to fund the welfare 
fund, with which needy Mormons are 
succored in time of need. it works very 
well, There area’t any Mormons on 
welfare as far as 1 know.” 

His views paralleled the party plat- 
form in almost every casz, and were 


founded in a trust of the v rtues of free 








enterprise. No issue seemed to demon- 
strate this more clearly, nor arouse 
more of his wrath, than child labor 
laws. 

“Vd repeal all child labor laws, of 
course. In point of fact, they've prob- 
ably done a hell of a lot of damage. 
The time has come to get rid of them. 
There’re damn few parents who are go- 
ing to let their children be abused. Of 
course, if the child was being subjected 
to force. you’d just turn to your local 
cop to stop the abuses. If it’s not a mat- 
ter of force, if it’s a matter of an em- 
ployer. saying, ‘Kid, you’re fifteen years 
old and I want you to work twelve 
hours a day for two bucks an. hour,’ 
and the kid says, ‘Well, geez, I want 
that motorcycle, I'll work twelve hours 
a day,’ why. should any institution step 
in with force and stop them?” 


The loner 


Roger Lea MacBride’s childhood be- 
gan in 1929, the year the bubble burst. 
He was the oldest child of Burt Mac- 
Bride, an editor first at Collier's and 
then at Reader's Digest. Squat and 
nearsighted, he was something of a. 
loner in the lush Westchester suburbs- 
where he grew up. He wore bottle-bot- 
tom glasses from the first grade on, 
and he was forbidden by his doctor to 
play any games involving small flying 
objects. His fourth-grade teacher re- - 
membered how he kept his distance 
from the other kids, standing on the 
sidelines with a secret, ironic smile as 
children frolicked around him. Even at 
that distance, however, he would still 
be struck by stray bats and balls he 
hadn’t seen coming. 

He read Webster’s Dictionary from 
cover to cover when he was seven, and 
once read every book lining the shelves 
of a summer house his parents rented. 
He developed an ambition to become a 
brain surgeon and took to spending 
long afternoons in the library boning up” 
on the subject, until his doctor forbade 
him this ambition, too: there was: no 
demand for half-blind brain surgeons. 

As the only son and oldest child, 
Roger inherited his father’s enthusiasm 
for laissez-faire economics and the 
Grand Old Party. Politics weren’t dis- 
cussed much around the dinner table. 
but Roger would remember his father’s 
occasional tirades against President 
Roosevelt's. encroachments on free. en- 
terprise, and Roger’s mother saw in her. 
brainy, earnest, and ambitious son 
something of her own father, a quatre 
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some Kansan lawyer who once ran for 
Congress on the Bull Moose slate. 
When he was sent to Exeter, he felt 
. isolated not only by his eyesight but by 
-his political vision as well. The school 
was, to his mind, a hotbed of “Ivory 
Tower Socialism” as he called it (and he 
would later refuse to contribute to his 
alma mater unless it stopped in- 
_ doctrinating its boys with socialism). Stu- 
dious, embattled, he turned to that loner’s 
haven, the debating team, where his 
- views, no matter how heretical, would be 
dignified, or at least given equal time. 
Roger Lea MacBride probably would 
have remained a reflexive and second- 
hand conservative Republican but for 
one woman, the grande dame of liber- 
tarianism, Rose Wilder Lane. A small, 
somewhat dowdy, restless woman of 
huge energy, Rose Wilder Lane was 
nearing the end of a very full life when 
she met Roger over lunch near her 
farm in Danbury, Connecticut, and the 
boy was bedazzled. 
She was the daughter of Laura In- 
galls Wilder, the child of the frontier 
who wrote with such care and yearning 
about her pioneer girlhood in her Little 
House books. As soon as Rose was out 
of school she began to travel, as a tele- 
graph operator, real estate agent, re- 
porter, novelist. She went to the Bal- 
kans as a Red Cross worker, wrote 
fawning biographies of Henry Ford and 
‘Herbert Hoover, joined the Communist 
“party, visited Russia, quit the Commu- 
nist party, lived in Albania (where she 








































turned down King Zog's proposal of 
marriage), and, writing scmewhat in her 
mother’s mode became ‘or a time one 
of America’s highest pad authors be- 
fore retiring, scrt of, in 2938 to demon- 
Strate her opposition tc paying taxes 
toward the New Deal. 

Two of her books, Gwe Me Liberty 
and The Discovery of Freedom, were in- 
fluential in Libertarian circles. She 
seems to have seen one of those impa- 
tient and ambitious people who try to 
turn their inability to zeneralize. to 
make some overall sense of their expe- 
rience. into a generalizat on itself. The 
individual was all that mattered to her, 
all that existed. perhaps >ecause it was 
all she could perceive in the miscellany 
of her life. “The People is a fiction,” 
she once wrote, “like Tie State. You 
can not get a Will of tke Mass, even 
among a dozen persons who all want to 
go on a picnic. .. . The population of 
a country is a multitude of diverse hu- 
man beings with an infimite variety of 
purposes and desires aad fluctuating 
wills.” What brought progress was not 
governmental control but its opposite: 
“individuals who act against the major- 
ity opinion of their time.” 

Roger certainty fit that vill, and Rose 
Wilder Lane knew it. Long divorced 
and childless, ste had no family, and 
saw, perhaps, in this brainy, isolated 
youth the hope that when it came time 
for her to pass the torch along, some- 
body would be there to receive it. 

They struck up a correspondence al- 
most immediately. He read her books 
and wrote her, esking “na ve questions” 
such as, Shouldn’t we make it possible 








for the poor to get food cheaply by 
controlling prices? And she would put 
aside her correspondence with Herbert 
Hoover, Sinclair Lewis, and other lumi- 
naries to reply patiently with many- 
paged letters: Price controls would pre- 
vent economic progress, don’t you see, 
and how will people ever escape pov- 
erty without economic progress? She 
sent him recommended reading, and he 
would faithfully read it all, cover to 
cover, and write back his discoveries, 
agreements, new questions, on through 
Exeter, Princeton, and Harvard Law. 
Their relationship became so close that 
he took to calling her “Grandma” (his 
mother, a little peevishly, called her 
Roger’s “spiritual mother”) and Rose 
took to calling her young disciple “my 
adopted grandson.” “I was her ‘It”” as 
Roger put it. 

After law school Roger got a Ful- 
bright to study comparative constitu- 
tional law in the Philippines, returned 
to the United States as a bright young 
star of the Wall Street firm of White 
and Case, quit, worked on the United 
Student Aid Fund, and finally quit New 
York altogether, disenchanted by both 
corporate law and the city. 

Eager to try his hand at politics in an 
area less hostile to his conservatism, he 
bought himself a house and 1200 acres 
near Brattleboro, Vermont, where he set 
up a small law practice, made a few 
real estate deals, married, and settled 
in, Grandma was a frequent guest in 
his house in the big woods. She made 
him her lawyer and agent, he gave her 
puppies, their correspondence continued 
unabated, 

Keeping his Ivy League training in 
the background, Roger insinuated him- 
self into local Republican politics and 
in time ran for the state legislature. He 
brought to his campaign a zeal that few 
Vermonters could match and he won 
handily. When he began to zero in on 
state pork barrels (the State Recreation 
Commission, which was spending 
$36,000 a year “to teach people to 
play,” the Morgan Horse Farm, the 
Vermont state magazine, and others) he 
became the hottest thing to hit the. 
Green Mountain State since the Fe- 
nians. He was virulently attacked for his 
proposals and had no success in passing 
them, but he gained a kind of Mr.- 
Smith - Goes - to- Montpelier reputation, 
and was persuaded to run in the 1964 
Republican gubernatorial primary. He 
was swamped, but so were the moder- 
ates of his party, in the Johnson land- 
slide that fall. 
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= His wife gradually wearied of the iso- 
lation of their Vermont homestead: and 
“persuaded him to move to a 100-acre 
arm near Charlottesville, Virginia, 
where they were still settling in when 
word came-that Rose Wilder Lane. at 
hty-two, had died. Roger’s grief was 
rofound, hardly mitigated by her hav- 
ing left him her entire estate, including 
the income from her mother’s best-sell- 
‘ing books. He took upon himself the 
task of editing Rose’s correspondence, 
“posthumously collaborating” on a revi- 
sion of The Discovery of Freedom, with 
which she had been eternally dis- 
satisfied, and trying to tie together all 
_the loose ends of her life. 

When Roger was small, a neighbor 
lady had prophesied that he would al- 
ays manage to get by on luck, and in 
fact his luck, or what seemed to be 
uck, astonished his friends and col- 
leagues all his life. When he gambled, 
he was fond of doing in Deauville 
nd Las Vegas, he rarely left the table 
with the short end of the stick. He was 
he quintessential entrepreneur—eccen- 
tric. daring, cool. His wheeling and 


dealing led him into television, where 
he produced a dry-cleaned version of 
Little House en the Prairie for NBC 
and sold a pilot for another series, 
based this time on Let the Hurricane 
Roar, one of Rose’s best-selling books. 
Grandma had made him rich. 

He and his wife adopted a child in 
1970 and named her Abigail Adams 
MacBride, but a couple of years later 
his wife divorced him. There was a bit- 
ter custody fight, with Roger emerging 
the victor. and t may have been in part 
to escape the turbulence of his private 
life that he allewed himself to be cho- 
sen an elector from Virginia in the 1972 
election. 


The break 


MacBride turned this routine political 
assignment info instant celebrity by 
casting his vote not for Nixon and Ag- 
new, whom he considered crooks and 
Keynesians, but for John Hospers and 
Theodora Nathan. the brand new Lib- 
ertarian party's presidential ticket. 
which had received 10,000 votes nation- 
wide. (Since then the ranks have in- 
creased, The party claims 20,000 dues- 
paying members.) 
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His vote made a big splash, especially 
among. Libertarians, who hailed it as a 
victory of “principle over party.” But it 
was really more of a victory of party 
over party. because by then MacBride 
had had it with the GOP. He immedi- 
ately took to speaking at Libertarian 
gatherings all over the country, became 
a “life member” a few months after his 
vote, and proved persuadable when, in 
1974, a movement surfaced to nominate 
him for the presidential spot on the 
next Libertarian ticket. MacBride cam- 
paigned eagerly at the convention in the 
fall of 1975, and won a three-way con- 
test hands down. 

He soon proved to be something 
more than a part-time candidate mak- 
ing a mere symbolic gesture. MacBride 
had totaled up his life’s accom- 
plishments as lawyer, businessman, 
writer, and world traveler and adjudged 
himself worthy of the highest office in 
the land; surely, he grew to think, more 
worthy than Ford, Carter, or any of the 
other “hacks” in the running. He put in 
eighteen-hour days, week after week, 
appearing on local breakfast hours, 
phone-in radio shows, campuses, at lunch- 
cons, anti-motorcycle-helmet rallies, high 
school assemblies, anywhere they'd listen: 

He got the sensation, in the East and. 
the South and much of the Middle 
West, that he was “walking in sand,” 
but in the Far West, especially the 
mountain states, people listened to him, 
took him seriously, recognized him in 
coffee shops and on the street. He de 
veloped a “strategic vision” of con- 
centrating on the West, of campaigning 
hardest where he was doing the best, 
and by August 1976, he was confident 
of inclusion on ballots in thirty-eight 
States, more than any other third-party 
candidate. He headed a ticket which in- 
cluded 1000 candidates around the 
country, and with $50,000 of his own 
money invested in his candidacy, and 
$250,000 raised by his party, MacBride’s 
conviction grew that he was heading for 
a third-place finish come November. 


Lunch with the Kiwanians 


On our ten-minute walk to the May- 
flower, Ed Crane, the Libertarian party 
chaitman. briefed ‘his candidate “on 
some of Ford’s and Carters more de: = 
plorable acts and positions, but none of 


it seemed to be news to MacBride, and- 


I wondered if the briefing was being | 
staged for my benefit. e 

We made our way past the Presiden- 
tial Room in the hotel and: i 
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East Rocm, where we found a lot of 


wide men in sports jackets shuffling 
around good-nzturedly. spooning some 


kind of whipped potato soup out of 


little cups. A man named Stan stood in 
one corner, getting a lot of ribbing 
about a new-g-own moustache. There 
was some talk of getting the govern- 
ment off their backs and of wise-ass 
young pups over at the FDA. sudden 
guffaws. hearty handshakes, and gag 
butt-ins along tre line to the buffet. 

MacBride looxed uncomfortable. Few 
of the Kiwaniaas approached him, and 
at one point he spilled a little soup on 
his tie. A man across the room from the 
buffet sternly reminded everyone that 
there was a prcgram today and every- 
body ought to aurry along to their ta- 
bles so they could begin that much earlier. 

MacBride sat up on the dais facing 
the room. huncàed over his plate with 
an expression that asked, “What am I 
doing here?” It was a fair question: for 
all the talk about getting the govern- 
ment off their backs, no one could be 
potentially less responsive to severing 
the ties between government and- big 
business than a gathering of the Wash- 
ington Kiwanis Club, 

As he was teing introduced, Mac- 
Bride kept his hzad low. glancing at his 
audience from ‘ime to time, trying to 
gauge its mood. 

He began his speech with a joke he 
likes to tell to show the difference, as 
he sees it. between the Democrats and 
the Republicans “In the midst of an 
economic depression,” MacBride said in 
his odd, mocking singsong. “Carter goes 
to Congress with a solution to the rising 
unemployment rate. He says, ‘I’ve stud- 
ied the situation and I have a solution 
to propose to you. F have noted that in 
Egypt there are many more pyramids 
than there are ir the United States and 
so I am going te propose a giant public 
works program of building a pyramid 
in each and every town in the United 
States. And this will have the effect. of 
course, of puttiag everybody to work 
who isn’t employed at the moment, and 
also have the >enefit of closing the 
pyramid gap between us and Egypt.’ So 
the press goes to the Republican leaders 
in Congress anc asks, ‘What do you 
think about ths multimillion-dollar 
idea?” And the leader of the Republican 
forces says, ‘To a man we are opposed 
to every bit of it. . . unless it’s admin- 
istered on the local level.’ ” 








There was some appreciative laugh 
ter. though none of the knee-slapping 
these guys were surely capable of. Mac- 
Bride ‘began to talk about basic Liber- 
tarian- principles. but there was some- 
thing out of whack about his delivery. 
because even when he was stating his 
own fundamental beliefs and purposes, 
he still spoke in the scornful singsong 
he used in his joke. 

He told them he intended to do well 
in the election, though he wasn’t “about 
to send out any invitations to the In- 
augural Ball,” and went on with his 
views on what he called a “tripod” of 


. concerns: foreign policy, civil liberties, 


and the economy. He said: he wanted to 
dump the Monroe Doctrine and make 
America into a “giant Switzerland, open 
to the world.” He emphasized victimless 
crime laws, safety-belt restrictions, and 
the like when he got to civil liberties. 
and said this about drugs: “What most 
people are unaware of is the fact that 
heroin was entirely legal in this country 
until 1914 and there was no drug prob- 
lem. The drug problem was created by 
prohibition.” 

But it was the economic leg of the 
tripod that MacBride leaned on most 
heavily. He may have simply been gear- ` 
ing his speech to his audience, but that- 
is a standard political ploy, and Mac- 
Bride told me himself that he was no 
standard politician. 

“We don’t have free enterprise now,” 
he told them, “but a corporation state 
system, in which all too frequently busi- 
ness goes hand in hand with govern- — 
ment.” There was some shifting around 
in the room, some grumblings and gig- 
gles, as MacBride deplored the FAA, 
the ICC, the CAB, the FCC, and just 
about every other set of initials he 
could get his hands on. “We don’t. have 
a free economy.” he said, citing the 40 
percent in taxes Americans pay all the 
levels of government, and citing the fol- 
lowing example of the unreasonable re- 
straints put on our economic system, 

“If you have a daughter in college 
who wants to earn a little money in her 
spare time by doing some of her college 
mates’ hair for a dollar or so she 
couldn’t do it, of course, without getting. 
permission from the college and town _ 
authorities, obtaining a diploma from a 
beauty school, no doubt getting a varis 
ance in the fire regulationsknocking a ` 
door through the walls to provide alter- 


native, exits—and of course appearing 
before the zoning commission to beal- 


lowed to press hair—these are only illus- 
trative of the network, the tissue of gov 








ernment regulation of our lives on an 
economic level from the smallest local 
thing to mammoth things like business- 
men communicating with each other, ei- 
ther by mail or by transporting them- 
selves: from one end of the country to 









The Kiwanians appeared baffled by 
iene. of their daughters had 
ned of such depuis thas Did 
he really intend to get rid of fire regu- 
lations? | 

‘MacBride, aware of the failing mo- 
mentum of his speech, wound it up 
. quickly. “In the area of foreign affairs,” 
he said, the irony finally liffng from his 
Do voice, “in the area of civil liberties, in 
the area of the economy of this country 
the same answer is called for: a simple 
dose of human liberty. Thank you.” 


















Is he serious? 








There was tospitable applause as he 
stepped back from the podium and the 
floor was opened to questions. After a 
“certain amount of silent craning of 
necks around the room, a man up on 
the dais asked him about his budget. 
‘MacBride said he couldn't be specific 
about it yet, adding. “My board of eco- 
nomic advisers is working on that right 
now.” There were some guffaws at the 
notion of his having economic advisers, 
laughter MacBride tried to redirect by 
saying, “How about that? A fudge on 
my first answer.” 

: were some hostile questions 
s views on tariffs: “How can we 
“live better if we're all buying foreign?” 
an elderly man grumbled when Mac- 
Bride said he would abolish them. Mac- 
Bride had told me about the satisfaction 
he got from, as he put it, turning on the 
little comic book lights over people’s 
heads, but today. as he answered ques- 
tions about unions and agencies and 
unemployment and matching funds. you 
couldn't help but see the lights going 
out all over the room. Some of the men 
around the tables had been nodding 
wistfully along with MacBride to begin 
with; it was hard to knock all that stuff 






























about simple doses of human liberty. 
But you could see them start to short- 


circuit when he got specific. No tariffs? 
No FAA? No child labor laws. for 
Christ’s sake? What was this guy going 
ta do about whoever jumps on our backs 
once the government's jumped off? 
When the last question was answered, 
-MacBride was given a box of flowers 
and a round of applause, but when it 
was all over, and MacBride walked out 






of the East Room. the Kiwanians held 
back, shaking their heads in his wake. 

“It was a little ridiculous in this day 
and age.” one of them said with an in- 
credulous smile. “Of course we don’t 
have a free economy. But it’s as free as 
we can have it under the circumstances.” 

“Gee.” a man in a string tie said, “I 
couldn't tell if it was totally tongue-in- 
cheek or if he was serious.” 

“An example of an historical problem 
he seemed not to have the facts on,” 
said a grave man who worked for a 
drug company, “was laudanum, where 
so many uninformed people in America 
destroyed their total family lives with a 
product they thought was a good medic- 
ament but which was really opium. 
Now there’s a regulation that saves 
people from that sort of thing.” 

“Well.” another man said cautiously, 
“it would take an awful lot of serious 
study to determine whether you were 
really for it or against it.” 


Afterthoughts 


“I didn’t have any energy or pep. you 
know.” MacBride wearily explained af- 
terward. “I wasn’t really putting out. 
This engagement was by invitation, and 
I try not to do too much of those. Any- 
way. most of those men are plugged 
into the system. They've made their 
peace with the powers that be, or effec- 
tively use the powers that be to advance 
their own interests. They've /osr that ide- 
alism of youth. They’ve Jost that grasp 
of what man has done. man can undo,” 

“But that’s not true of people in the 
West.” MacBride said. wistfully gazing 
at a map of the country pinned to the 
wall behind him. “People out there 
went or their mummies and daddies 
went to get away from authority. It’s 
close to the surface out there. You're 
touching something they already know 
when you talk Libertarian ideas: this 
feeling that, God damn it, it’s my life. 
Let me live it.” 

So next morning MacBride was back 
at the controls of his DC-3, hauling his 
cargo of posters and pamphlets up over 
the doubting East, swinging west to fly 
among the mountains, and be heard. 

—ANDREW WARD 
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Anxious To Please 


by Thomas Griffith 


a little browned off—that’s an 

nglish saying—about this conservative 
liberal thing. Every sane person is a 
little bit of both.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, to a Kansas City 
¿reporter at the Republican convention 


rowned off doesn’t need explaining 
to me, and I doubt that it does to 
ansas City either. What browns me 
off, as one who takes seriously what 
Jolitics should be contending about, is 
e slick contemporary politicking de- 
signed for the voter who is “a little bit 
both.” All candidates are “for” any 
‘ogram that has a favorable sound, but 
candidate wants to seem the bigger 
spender these days. Every voter is thus 
duced to trying to judge the relative 
armth of each candidate’s enthusiasm 
r any proposal. Would he work to 
pport a program you favor, or would 
n-office veto the appropriations nec- 
ry to make it work? More and 
e, élections become an impression- 
ic forecast of character. 

e elections therefore meaningless 
ntests between Mushmouth and. Mud- 
ehead? I remember once having lunch 
London. with Aneurin Bevan, whose 
ry Welsh socialism ran deep but was 
oined to a sociable nature.and a liking 
-contention, He questioned me 
closely about that year’s American 
ection, and when I sought to distin- 
uish between the outlooks of Adlai 
tevenson and Dwight Eisenhower, Nye 
copped me with an impatience made 
iable by brandy. “When candidates 
atter,” he said, “elections don’t.” 

well for a socialist to say. 
But America is neither socialist nor very 
yctrinaire in its political thinking. 
icky ‘the nation, and lucky the time, 
en: militant differences are few! 


‘Compare our 









countries, from Russia to Chile, where 
political alternatives cannot be dis- 
cussed; with states like Lebanon or 
Northern Ireland, whose divisions are 
irreconcilable; er with states like Rho- 
desia and South Africa, where thë ma- 
jority is denied the vote. Stil, it must 
be admitted, American politics aimed at 
the voter who is “a little bit cf both” is 
not very ennobling. 


f many Americans are turned off by 
such politics, not from disagreement 
but from distaste, I understand their atti- 
tude, but still deplore it. For despite all 
the falsity, the blurring, the dis- 
sembling—all that jostling for the pre- 
sumed center in American life, where 
the most votes are to be found—dis- 
tinctions between the two parties are 
real. In the middle of a campaign, with 
both parties whering after the middle, it 
takes an act of faith to discern the dif- 
ference. But it exists. 

Since “liberal” and “conservative” are 
terms that now describe minorities, 
winning politicians prefer blur labels. 
You get some sense of each party's real 
philosophy only in the exaggerated char- 
acterizations of it by the opposition. You 
don’t hear it mach from the nominees 
themselves, who are too busy pursuing 
that now sizable and smug part of the 
electorate that calls itself independent or 
moderate, or lazily plagues both houses. 
Success in attracting the muzzy vote lies 
in being firmly, convincingly muzzy. 

I'm not for making the liberal and 
conservative distinctions between. the 
parties too absolute. Since the duty. of 
any party is to gather a majority, it 
would be foolish to enforce ideological 
purity in its ranks. For one thing, too 
many politicians are in the wrong 
party—the conservative Democratic 
southern barons, the Republicaa liberals 
like Javits and Mathias. Such anomalies 
originate in the regional roots of Ameri- 
can politics, where men at the outset of 
their political careers join the party that 
gives them the promise of their first vic- 
tory; only when their ambitions become 
national does their party identification 
really begin to matter. The liberal Sena- 
tor Schweiker was widely condemned 
for the crass way he volunteered to 
change constituencies and talk out of 
the other side of his mouth for Reagan, 
but that’s not much different from Ger- 
ald Ford warning people not to antici- 
pate how he would act as President on 
the basis of his congressional votes, for 
they. “were for Grand Rapids.” 


tion with those 






Another, and less attractive, reason’ 
that parties don’t differ too sharply is 
that big oil and big defense industries 
plant their big feet in both parties, 
where they have all too much influence. 

Given these circumstances, elections 
are not really about dramatically differ- 
ent programs, but about tendencies. I 
happen to think that the tendencies 
matter very much. The two parties ap- 
proximate two major strains in Ameri- 
can thinking. Emerson spoke of the 
party of hope and the party of memory. 
In describing each party in its own ‘best 
light, I used to think that the basic 
Democratic impulse was. generosity, the 
Republican, prudence (you can call 
these impulses “giveaway” and “selfish” 
if you oppose them). Hugh Sidey of 
Time would define the one as the party 
of compassion, the other of efficiency.. 
These descriptions may too idealistically 
describe the Democrats, who win big- 
gest when they engage the naked self- 
interest—and not the “generosity” or the 
“compassion” —of workers, farmers, and 
the middle class. 




















































I think each of us forms his own polit- 
ical temperament early; few of us 
are twice born in politics. Harold Laski- 
thought that the great genius of the 
American presidency lay in its capacity ` 
to expand to meet emergencies, then to” 
contract its power in peacetime (Nixon 
almost proved him wrong). Something 
similar might be argued for the way the 
two parties stay headed in a general di- 
rection, while moderating pace to suit 
the times. This year I suspect that the 
country is not so much conservative (on 
the “issues,” that is) as cautious. Ac- 
cordingly, the Democratic choice was a 
Jimmy Carter as anxious to show him- = 
self a sound businessman as to show” 
himself. compassionate. Yet any intelli- 
gent politician, while courting the — 
middle, must occasionally send. back.’ 
emissaries to reassure the faithful. He. 
may also confide, “I can only get you. 
so much this time,” but in his heart. he 
must reflect their values. I think of Car- 

ter as basically an activist, which may. 
be another way of saying liberal. 

People rightfully scorn politicians for 
being too anxious to please, and scorn- 
ing is one of the democratic tests tò 
which we subject men who would ‘have 
power over us. You need a formidable 
itch to be President to take the humili- <- 
ation, and that itch can. be an unlikable 








Mr. Griffith's latest book is How True: A. 
Skeptic’s Guide to Believing the News. - 
















“The greatest invention I 
have ever made; greater 
than the telephone.” 
That’s how Alexander 
Graham Bell rated his 
photophone, patented 










: phone, to transmit conversations on a beam 
of (Photophone = light-sound.) He 


-sion of voices, but it would be nearly a 
century before it would become a practical 
- reality. 

The photophene was one of many 


ness of his basic invention. Working with 
him on improvements were his assistants 
_ Thomas A. Watsen, who received the 
world’s first telephone call on March 10, 
1876, and Charles 5. Tainter. The sort of 
= work they did would be called today 
“research and development”. 

Bell envisaged a telephone network 
-linking the cities of the nation and eventually 
the whole world. But a voice could travel 


at's next, Professor B 


WW, 


WSs 
The photophone transmitted voices on a beam of light in 1880. 


Alexander Graham Bel four years after the tele- 


: actually demonstrated lightwave transmis- 


ideas Bell proposed to improve the useful- 


y a limited distance over a wire before it 


weakened and became inaudil le. 
phones depended heavily on h 









= in phone e | 
“holler”. 33 : 








coast, including engineers of the America 
Telephone and ‘Telegraph Company (th 
parent company of the Bell System), and i 
manufacturing and supply arm, the Wester 
Electric Company. Some 
telephone people were 
much interested by a 
paper read to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical 
Engineers on October 20, 
1906, by Dr. Lee de Forest. — 
The paper destribed de g a a 
Forests new ‘audion’ for long distance calls 
tube, a version of the vacuum tube used at 
that time in radio receiving sets. Basic theory 
told de Forest that his invention. should 
detect and amplify tiny electric currents 

h as those comin 





































cation. He continued WORDE on his owr. 
And telephone engineers pursued other 
solutions. 

By 1912 de Forest was ready to dem- 
onstrate an improved audion that did 
operate as an amplifier, although imper- 
fectly. In the group of telephone people 
assembled for one of de Forest’s demonstra- 






Lee de Forest’s audion and an improved version developed by 
H. D. Arnold for long distance telephony. 

































tions was Harold D. Arnold, 29, a brilliant 
physicist hired the year before. Arnold iden- 
tified at once the audion’s major problem: the 
vacuum pump de Forest was using left too 
much air inside the tube, with the result that 
its performance was erratic and unpredict- 
able. As a consequence of financial support 
by AT&T of the Bell Systems research and 
development program, Arnold could obtain 
the newest pumping equipment and achieve 
-a much higher vacuum, and within a year he 
had the amplifier needed. AT&T and West- 
rn Electric engineers made further circuit 
changes needed for telephony, AT&T man- 
agement arranged for manufacture under de 
_Forest’s basic patent, and the amplifier went 

_ into production. On January 25, 1915, Bell in 

_ New York repeated to Watson in San Fran- 
cisco his famous words, “Mr. Watson, come 
here. I want to see you.” 

As the telecommunications industry 





possible to commit each year the millions of . : 





grew, the vacuum tube was improved many 
times, but by the 1940s it was reaching its 
inherent limitations. Scientists at Bell 
Laboratories saw promise in a class of mate- 
rials called semiconductors. From their 
carefully thought-out search came the dis- 
covery in 1947 of the transistor effect—the 
amplification and control of the flow of 
electrons in a solid material. Again the 
enormous problems of putting the discovery 
into practical form were far more quickly 
and expertly solved by collaboration 
between people at Bell Labs and Western 
Electric than could ever have been the case 
otherwise. 

The story of the search for ways to 
strengthen telephone voices shows, in a 
rather simple way, many of the elements of 
the Bell System’s research and development 
effort as it is carried on today: A perceived — 
need in telephone operations. Corporate 
management that emphasizes service 
improvement. A commitment to explora- 
tion in relevant areas of basic science. A 
development effort, adequately funded, to 
move from discovery to practical use. Free 
exchange of information among people in- 
research, development 
and manufacturing. And 
finally use of the discov- 
ery in equipment or a 
- product to meet the need 
originally perceived. That 
final stage is what gives a 
H. DsAmold laboratory discovery the | 
right to be truly called an “innovation” And _ 
the expectation that applicable new knowl- 
edge will be used in the Bell System makes it 



















ollars nece ssary tO search for 
| ‘The amplifier story has an extra 
_. dimension, the use of innovations in many 
fields outside telephony. That is true of much 
Bell ystem research and development. It is 
CO orate policy to publish new findings, to 
> new technology available to other 
mpanies through licensing arrangements, 
nd to exchange technology with others. 
Vacuum tubes made possible radio- 
telephones, television broadcasting, im- 
~ proved phonographs and sound motion 
pictures. Scientists and engineers working 
for the Bell System made many contribu- 
tions to all these innovations and the new 
industries that sprang from them. But the 
main objective of their investigations has 
been the improvement of the nation’s tele- 
‘communications network and the myriad o 
services it provides. 

_ The transistor, in its turn, gave birth to 
the whele new industry of solid-state elec- 
ic Ie made practical such developments 
_as the large-capacity computer for data 
: processing, high-speed transmission of data 
between computers, space travel and com- 
munications via space satellites. Most 
important for the ordinary telephone user, 
the transistor made possible a new genera- 
tion of switching machines for routing calls 
to their destinations—machines controlled 
by instructions stored in changeable memo- 
ries. These electronic switching systems, 
now being installed. are many times faster 
than the best electromechanical systems. 
They provide enormously increased capac- 
ity and flexibility to meet the growth needs 
of the 1980s. 

t is characteristic of a technologically 




















































oriented industry that technology must be 
prepared in anticipation of needs. The search | 
requires a huge investment, both of t time and 
money. And success depends or careful 
planning and close coordination o 
a process that runs from — 
basic scientific explora- 
tion through fundamental 
development work, spe- | 
cific design, manufactur- 
ing capability, distribution — 
and delivery to the ulti- fa 
mate consumer. For many ; 
industries, including tele- 
communications, the 
process also includes activ- 
ities in maintenance, servicing and operation. 
In the Bell System, that process 
involves twenty-three regional operatin | 






































Ficko per systems, now in t wide use; provide high 
and flexibility for the nation’s telecommunications needs. 


and the Long Lines Department. All these. 
parts share one goal: to provide telecom , 
munications services at the lowest possible 
cost to everyone. 

Such cooperation produces results 
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By almost any measure, Bell Labs has 
ontributed more to the telecommunications 
„industry and more to the U.S. economy than anv 
„Other research establishment....A major part of 
Bell Labs’ charter is to keep well ahead in tech- 
nology so that no significant development applic- 
able to telecommunications will be unavailable to 
the Bell System. The bargaining power made 
available through extensive patent holdings gives 
AT&T ready access to the inventions of others 
when the company needs them. 

‘Since 1925, the people at Bell Labs and 
“Western Electric have received more than 
24,000 U.S. patents, which have been made 
widely available to all of U.S. industry and 
the world. 

: Bell System research and development 
work is well underway on new communica- 
tions technologies to meet the needs of 
telephone service in the future. For example, 
Bell scientists and engineers are now work- 
ing on a practical way to use lightwaves for 
communications. They have already devel- 
oped pinpoint light sources—light-emitting 
iodes, and lasers no larger than a grain of 
sand. (Both projects benefited from earlier 
Bell research on semiconductors.) To carry 




























Bell System 





Lightwave communications technology, now being tested, uses new 
sohd-state light sources and glass fibers to transmit phone calls. 
light around corners, or under city streets, 
they are using tiny strands of ultra-trans- 
parent glass called “lightguides:’ Right now 
an experimental lightwave communications 
system is being tested by Bell Labs and 
Western Electric engineers in Atlanta. Light 
and glass may one day join electricity and 
copper wire in the nationwide telecommu- 
nications network, and we may in fact “talk 
by light”. Those are Alexander Graham 
Bell’s words, describing his photophone. 


One Bell System. It works. 








PARTY OF ONE 
quality in the most likable of politi- 
cians. Would fastidious people, who 
find a politicians adaptability so hypo- 
critical, prefer somewne as rigidly un- 
yielding to public opinion as De 
Gaulle? Only at a distance. To defy the 
public, and to be proven right, gets you 
later honor; it won’t get you elected in 
the first place. end if in office, such de- 
fiance is more likely to get you thrown 
out. The Truman we now admire didn’t 
dare run in 1952. 

Except for wild misreadings of the 
public by the Republicans in 1964 and 
by the Democrats in 1972, the parties’ 
choices in any vear reflect pretty closely 
the prevailing range of the nation’s atti- 
tudes—the permissible terrain of dis- 
pute. If politics mirror us that well, it 
follows that to us, as well as to them, 
belong the blame as well as the credit 
for the state of the anion. We complain 
that the politicians let us down, as they 
do, but too often they reflect our collec- 
tive spirit, and its weak resolve, only 

too well—-the majority, the minority, the 
uncaring. How then to apportion the 
| blame to us? 

We don’t often ask. As a journalist, I 
enjoy the self-protection of never join- 
ing and never wearing buttons. But as a 
voter I count myself liberal (why shy 
from a word ‘emperarily in disrepute?) 
‘and take satisfaction in all the abuses 
corrected and the lives eased during my 
voting years by the New Deal, the 
Great Society. and other laws. For me, 
so much more remains undone—too 
many inequities, too much injustice. But 
 Tconfess that “my side,” in pursuing its 
` goals, has been indifferent to the 
clumsiness, wastefulness, and per- 
vasiveness of big government. The rem- 
edy itself beceames a problem. 

It took conservatives to make that 
case. What in turn have they to answer 
= for? Much of the security of their lives 

- comes from benefits they once fought, 
such as Social Security, or reforms they 

























regulation. Faced with the inequities of 
modern life, they concede a duty to 
help the helpless but generally despise 
the hindmost. They argue from a self- 
reliance that worked for them, but are 
often obtuse about difficulties unlike the 
ones they faced. Open their hearts and 
“you. will find written there one of two 
“messages: “You can’t change human 
“nature,” or “T got mine.” 

-As one looks down from a superior 





` height, one can argue that neither the 


“themselves aloof from what any Presi- 


opposed, like bank and stock exchange — 


liberal nor the conservative has the 
right of it, and civic stability comes 
only from the tension between them. I 
think this to be a lazy formulation, as 
woolly an idea as Adam Smith’s “invis- 
ible hand” in economics. It too easily 
justifies political absenteeism. Some- 
body had to care to propose legislation; 
someone else had to care to oppose or 
moderate it; those who did not care 
add nothing. We are now a nation 
where 57 million people who are eli- 
gible to register to vote do not, and 
where almost half of the people who 
are registered don’t vote. Any naive 
faith in the working out of a natural 
balance between two opposing attitudes 
in our society dies in that absenteeism. 

Has there ever been a time when not 
the ignorant but the well-schooled— 
people capable of making intelligent 
choices but refusing to—have opted out 
in such numbers? I intend no civics les- 
son, but only to examine the self-con- 
gratulatory purity of the nonparticipant. 
The alienation is self-inflicted. It is pre- 
sumptuous to think that out of all the 
contending forces will come a candidate 
perfectly suited to. you, or that a candi- 
date satisfactory to you in some matters 
will not trouble you in others. A vote 
against is one of the healthiest votes 
there is. Disliking Nixon, I voted for 
McGovern in 1972. Though I didn’t 
much like their exemplar, I was voting 
for the continuity of a set of ideas. To 
me, voting is more about preferences 
than about happy choices. And if you 
have identified “your side,” you will 
find times, though you will hate to ad- 
mit this, when you go silent about the 
excesses of that. But I would rather be 
a part of my times than merely carried 
along by them, or petulantly disowning 
them. 

I know intelligent young friends who 
refuse to vote, and therefore think 


dent does, for they did not choose him. 
For them, being a political dropout 
means never having to say you are 
sorry. But those who did not like Nixon 
and did not vote against him helped to 
provide his majority: accountability 
can’t be escaped that easily. 

Democracy will always trouble the 
fastidious. The trick is to choose the 
man whose philosophy embodies better 
than his opponent’s a trend you want to 
favor. Til be sorry to hear that you 
chose the other fellow, but so far as Pm 
concerned, if you’re too squeamish to 
vote, you’ve lost the right to complain. L} 





Pinot Chardonr 

An exquisite 
Napa Valley white 

wine from The 


Christian Brothers. 





Certain of the gravelly soils and 
micro climates near our Napa Valley 
Novitiate and Winery are particu- 
larly kind to the Pinot Chardonnay. 
This varietal grape which produces 
the white burgundies of France has 
gained exquisite subtle flavor and 


fragrance here in our vineyards. 
In recent years, new methods of 
vinification enable us to capture more 
of this delicate taste: 

I believe you will find The 
Christian Brothers Napa Valley 
Pinot Chardonnay one of our most 
memorable wines. As with all our 
table wines, it is blended from various 
harvests and vineyard locales so that 
each bo:tling has all the body and ` 
varietal complexity we seek. 

Pinot Chardonnay is laid down 
in our cellars to give its delicate 
bouquet a chance to develop. And 
though it is ready for your table when 
it leaves here, this is one white wine 
that keeps on improving and may be 
put away in your own cellar to 
enhance it even further. 

Our Pinot Chardonnay is ade- 
lightfulaccompani- ; 
ment te fish, LO SOB SS, 
poultry and lighter f ChristianBrothers. 
meats. And like all | 
white wines, it 
should be served NAPA VALLEY | 
chilled PINOT CHARDONNAY 

Ifyou would. ee 
like to know more about The Christian 
Brothers wines, please write to me. 


Aistlod Tomt FSC. 
Cellarmaster 


The Christian Brothers 
Nepa Valley, California 94558 


Worldwide Distributors: Promm and Sichel, Inc., 
San Francisco, California. 





























































RAINS IN TROUBLE 


Sir: I read “Trains in Trouble” by 
Tracy. Kidder in the August Atlantic 
with great interest. There is no doubt 
about the current low level of service of 
passenger trains in this country, Some 
would blame this on management of in- 
dividual railroads prior to Amtrak. 
However, as. Harry Murphy, president 
of the Burlington, some years ago said, 
‘The railroads didn’t leave the people; 
he people left the railroads.” In the 
ase of the New York Central, we spent 
omething like $150 million on new 
assenger equipment right after the 
ar. Service included such amenities as 
aids and barber shops as well as 
owers. Soon, however, automobiles 
yecame available again, then the na- 
onal highway system. Planes like the 
‘DC-6 and DC-7 started the job which 
yas completed by the jets. People who 
sed to take the Twentieth Century 
imited ov 


‘return that evening. The same jet 
Service has caused the demise of many 
otels for the same reasons. 

In any event, I think the public has 
‘oted with its pocketbook and shown 
at over certain distances, the plane is 
e preferred form of transportation. 
For vacations, the family car has taken 
the place of train travel. On the New 
rk Central, in spite of the fact that 
had passes, most officers flew to save 
time. Employees with passes would still 
drive their cars on vacations. 

| Amtrak was. chartered as a “for 
profit” corporation. Now the president 
of Amtrak is saying that he'll be satis- 
fied if he merely holds the deficit down 
tò some unspecified level. (It has been 
_Ancreasing substantially every year since 
Amtrak came into being.) This is just 


another form of empire building, like. 
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any other bureaucrat’s interest in build- 
ing his organization when no reference 
to the “bottom line” is required. 

It seems to me that Amtrak should 
drop all service except in corridors of 
heavy traffic where there is a real de- 
mand. The Bosion-New York-Washing- 
ton corridor is certainly an example of 
the service that Amtrak should provide, 
though I’m not sure whether the fact 
that Amtrak is now losing $1.50 for ev- 
ery $1.00 it takes in is anything to boast 
about. It is no tick to provide railroad 
service if one is willing to provide this 
service at any cost. It seems to me that 
Amtrak would be far better off con- 
centrating in certain areas where there 
is a potential for tremendous business 
and where in fact, as is the case in the 
Boston-New York~Washington corridor, 
pressure in the air lanes can be re- 
lieved. Perhaps an additional summer 
service could be provided from Chicago 
west for those who would like to see 
the country, 

DOUGLASS CAMPBELL 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: Tracy Kidder neglected to mention 
what is possibly Amtrak’s most success- 
ful long-distance train, the popular 
Coast Starlight, operating daily along 
the West Coast from Los Angeles to 
Seattle via Santa Barbara, San Jose, 
Oakland (San Francisco), Portland, and 
Tacoma. 

The train was not a part of Amtrak’s 
original route plan but was included 
when more intelligent minds prevailed. 
Its success is an embarrassment to the 
Southern Pacific Company. who pre- 
vious to Amtrak had done everything 
possible to kill passenger train service 
over this route. 

The Coas: Starëght consists of up to 
eight coaches, dining car, lounge, and 
two to three sleeping cars. Oftentimes it 
runs sold out or at near capacity. 

Who said there is no hope for the 


heed. Even..Mr. Reistrup admits that h 


long-distance passenger train in- the 
U.S.? 
ROBERT G. MANETTE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sir: Tracy Kidder expresses concern 
that only twenty-six passengers were 
aboard the Chicago-to-Texas Lone Star. 
It might interest the writer to know. that 
substantial increases in ridership have 
occurred since that time. In April the. 
Lone Star carried 26,506 passengers and 
in May 28,683, representing increases of 
51 percent and 22 percent respectively 
over corresponding months of 1975. l 
Most long-haul trains are showing — 
steady increases in patronage as a result 
of the nominal improvements in equip- 
ment, schedules, and routing that Am- | 
trak has been able to make. Out- 
Standing increases are expected when 
they are in a position to make signifi- 
cant improvements. , 
M. D. MONAGHAN 
Garland, Tex. 


Sır: Can’t tell you with how much em- 
pathy I read “Trains in Trouble.” We- 
made the grave error of taking the New | 
York-to-Boston train in June. We were 
forced to stand with our luggage be- 
cause the train was “oversold,” some- 
thing which other passengers assured us 
is common on this run. When we f- 

nally could sit in the bar car (someplace 
after New Haven), I asked an attendant - 
for an ashtray and he replied, “You're 


“Standing in it.” 


MARJORIE KOFFLER 
Eugene, Ore. 


Sir: Regarding “Trains in Trouble” by 
Tracy Kidder, I think Mr. Kidder has 
been taken in by a clever snow job by 
Mr. Paul Reistrup. As 1 see it, Mr. 
Reistrup’s Five Year Plan is strictly a 
boondoggle for the benefit of the car- 
building people like Boeing and Lock- 















When it comes to buying acolorTV, the last thing 
to trust is your luck. Which is why it pays to de- 
pend on Quasar. 


We challenge any other TV 
maker to make this statement. 











In the first 8 months, our records show that dur- 
ing the warranty period, 97% of the new Quasar® 
13” and 15” diagonal sets with the Service Miser™ 
Chassis, required no repairs. And we challenge 
any other television maker to match that. 

Ask your Quasar dealer for his facts. Then ask 
him to show you a Quasar. ; 

That way, when you buy your next TV, you'll 
finally have a choice. You can trust the facts. Or 
trust your luck. 


a, eee 
Quasar 


Quasar Electronics Company 940} W. Grand Ave., Franklin. Park, IL 60131 














Hennessy’s richer, 
rarer cognac. 
Costly, true. 











plan will not make Amtrak a profitable 


operation. If you will check the history 
of the railroad and electric railway in- 
dustries back some eighty years, you 
will find that Mr. Reistrup’s plan is 
about seventy years out of date. 

In 1964, when the federal government 
first became interested in the idea of 
high-speed railroad passenger service, I 
suggested an electric-propane-electric 
train of four self-propelled cars for the 
Washington-Bosion operation Eleven 
years later Reistrup comes up with his 
expensive Five Year Plan of using low- 
speed, locomotive-hauled trains that he 
admits will not be profitable. Reistrup 
is another Roger Lewis only a lot 
slicker. 

The USRA anticipates a 30-mph dif- 
ferential between top speed and overall 
speed with locomotive hauled trains. 
They anticipated a 50-mph overall 
speed under the existing 80-mph speed 
limits. Getting the speed limit up to 90 
mph will involve the installation of ex- 
pensive train control equipment on both 
passenger and freight motive power 
units. Getting the speed limit up to 110 
or 120 mph will involve some expensive 
track work, etcetera. Is this part of 
Reistrup's so-called plan? 

The propane cr diesel self-propelled 
car concept offers a positive solution to 
the passenger train problem from a 
standpoint of speed, economy, fre- 
quency, and flexibility of service. The 
federal government and Amtrak have 
carefully avoided looking into its poten- 
tial since 1964, at least. Mr. Reistrup’s 
so-called plan is merely a carrying for- 
ward of the Nixon plan to kill Amtrak 
with kindness and rotten engineering. 
Incidentally, there has been nothing 
new in car design since about 1933. 

RAYMOND J. HARROD 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


STRICTLY SPEAKING 


Sır: Edwin Newman’s article on Ameri- 
cans’ addiction to redundancy (Septem- 
ber Atlantic) raises the same questions 
about Mr. Newman’s paperback pub- 
lishers as he raises about the New York 
Times and others. 

Across the top of the paperback edi- 
tion of Strictly Speaking is the state- 
ment: “America’s Number E Best 
Seller.” 

Is it possible te be America’s Best 
Seller without being America’s Number 
1 Seller or, conversely, is it possible to 
be America’s Number | Seller without 


being America’s Best Seller? It is hard 


to keep your head when all around you ` 
are losing theirs. 
LesLIE F. Coucn 
Albany, N. Y. 


Sir: The first third of Edwin Newman’s 
article “A Fatal Slaying of the Very 
Worst Kind”? makes his point com- 
pletely and well. This leads me to the 
tentative preliminary conclusion that the 
final two thirds of the article, or 66% 
percent, is superfluous, redundant, ad- 
scititious, and also totally unnecessary. 
Bruce HAYDEN 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


Sir: I was a little disappointed not to 
find some contribution by the late Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy, who on one occa- 
sion said something was the most un- 
heard of thing he ever heard and later 
said it was the most unheard of thing 
he had ever seen. 
CoL. JOHN KaLur 
Libertyville, Il. 


Sir: Tocqueville’s Democracy in Amer- 
ica carries a passage which may offer a 
clue as to why we rely on redundancies: 
“I wonder if vagueness may not have a 
secret charm for talkers and writers in. | 
these lands... . Democratic citizens 

. . will often have vacillating thoughts, 
and so language must be loose enough 
to leave them play.” 

Fine. But what of the citizen who: 
wishes to drive home a point in lan- 
guage loose enough to allow for play? 
The answer, I believe, is found in the 
redundancies deplored by Mr. Newman. 
There, and in exaggeration and the im- 
precise use of words. 

Unhappily, the normally well-edited 
Atlantic is not without its share of the 
guilt. As an example, the editorial com- 
ment preceding Mr. Newman’s article 
intones; “Murder to the nth degree.” 
Here, as in so many instances, the nth 
degree is incorrectly employed to de- 
scribe an ultimate condition. Properly 
used, “n” denotes any term to which a 
mathematical series can be carried. As 
such, it can—and often does—denote a 
number as small as 2. 

DANIEL B. DALLAS 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Sim: I fear that Edwin Newman’s article 
is only a prophetic foretelling of the fu- 
ture of our language. Let us only hope 
that the article is a precursor of things 
to come. 


MICHAEL BROWNE 
Charlottesville, Vä: 












Insurance companies don't raise 
rates. Not alone. 

We get a lot of help. 

In the area of automobile insur- 
ance, we get so much help that 
we'd like you to know about it. 

For instance, the cost of fenders, 
bumpers, doors, and other auto- 
mobile replacement parts went 
up 70.6% from 1970 to 1975* The 
overall cost of all types of auto- 
mobile repair is up almost 40% 
for the same period** And 
hospita! costs per patient, per day 
have risen 93%." 

Given these increases in cost, 
insurance companies have had to 
increase premiums. But, believe 
it or not, our increases nationwide 
have risen more slowly since 1970 
than hospital room rates, auto 
repairs. and even the cost of living. 





Still, auto insurance today i is 
high. 

And at The Travelers, we don't t 
think that the costs that riale 
car insurance high are likely to 
level off over the next few years, 
much less go down. oe 

We do think you should know 
what to blame after you're 
through blaming your insurance _ 
company or your agent for the 
rising cost of insurance. 

Which, of course, is exactly 
why we're running thisad. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


Source: *State Farm Insurance Company ** Bureau of Labor Statistics tAmerican Hospita: Association and Health 


Insuraace Institute {The Travelers experience 





‘The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, and Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn.,06115. 











































y Ed Newman’s delightfulandenjoy- 

ble look at our linguistic habits, New- 

an is without doubt the greatest living 

server of the language on the con- 

mporary scene. 

Howarp P. SMITH 
Sudbury, Mass. 


R: A fatal slaying of the very worst 
d was nearly committed by Edwin 
wman when -he repeatedly pounded 
and pummeled me with example after 
example of frequently very tiring and 
ften very boring instances of repetition 
nd redundancy in the use of the now 


GALE E. CHRISTIANSON 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ri What a-delightful coincidence! Not 
y. does your September issue include 
d Newman’s amusing article on meta- 
hors and» malaphors, but also a per- 
nent question from an advertiser, to 
it, “Building a Nest Egg?” 
Well, as it happens, that’s exactly 
t I’m. doing. I’m building a comfort- 
le, person-sized nest. egg from porce- 
in tile, with a yellow and blue pattern. 
quilted inside and boasts a ring of 
rtholes around the midriff so that I 
ve a view of the interior of my com- 
odious nest and, in addition, will be 
le to observe the arrival of any. large 
andering bird (of the roc family, I ex- 
pect) which may wish to settle down 
and brood me. Unlike my present 
home, where someone has just started 
to dig up the street again, my nest egg 
will be far from the madding throng. 
If advertiser (The Credit Union 
eague), any of your readers, or Mr. 
Newman himself wishes a. design 
sketch, Pll be glad to send it along. 
ELIZABETH JANEWAY 
New York, N. Y. 


DELUSIONS OF POWER 


Sir: Ht is undoubtedly your policy not 
to print letters commenting on other 
letters you receive, but I was infuriated 
by Richard Rhodes’ response in the Au- 
st Atlantic to comments on his “De- 
sions of Power.” 

He writes “the Rasmussen Report 
edicts that commercial reactors, at 
odds of 1 in 200 per year, can be ex- 
pected to breach their confinement sys- 
tems.” This is either the result of in- 
edibly shoddy research or a knowing, 
bold- faced ‘lie. The probability of any 


year, according to the safety study, and 
only a small proportion of these would 
be serious enough to breach contain- 
ment. Most such accidents result only in 
damage to the reactor machine itself, 
with little or no radiation exposure to 
the public. 

JACK PENKROT 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Richard Rhodes replies: 

Mr. Penkrot may have misunderstood 
me, orf! may have been unclear. The 
Rasmussen Report, discussing the 
probability of a core melt, says: “The 
value obtained was about 1 in 20,000 
per reactor per year. With 100 reactors 
operating, as is anticipated for U.S. by 
about 1980, this means that the chance 
for one such accident is 1 in 200 per 
year.” It was this latter figure—for one 
accident, not one reactor—to which I in- 
tended to refer. Nothing was deliber- 
ately falsified—am accusation I find. re- 
markably shrill for a member of the 
staff of the Energy Action Office of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Sir: Asa former subfusc in the Queen’s 
Own. 24th Brassard during the action 
described by Andrew Ward (“In Pursuit 
of the Wali of Fafa,” August Atlantic), 
I hope I may be allowed an old cam- 
paigner’s quibble. 

The Puffers, God help them, would 
never have been considered for such an 
important part in the assault. They were 
notorious throughout the division for 
advancing in oblequy when they should 
have been dressed to the nines. The 
Nubians, of course, were beyond hope, 
armed as they were only with Enfilades. 

Į was invalided out of the service not 
long after this battle, owing to a brunt 
from a Walian mangel-wurzel that 
lodged in my futtock, knocking me 
pommel-over-felttip to the ground. I 
held them off with my busby until 


-Lance-Corporal Bustard took me -up 


and carried me to the rear draped 
across his colander. Poor chap, he was 
later trammeled at the foreclosure of 
Occiput. 

Many thanks to Andrew Ward for re- 
viving old memories that were better 
left interred. 

JOHN LABADIE 
Seattle, Wash. 


Siz: “My Love Affair With Foster” 
(September Atlantic) gave me the big- 


gn 
Irving caper, and only Ward Just could 


have done it. : 
RUTH SOHN 
Oxford, Ohio _ 


SIR: Thomas Griffith’s perceptive “Party 
of One” in your September issue is 
marred by a misquotation. Lord Mel- 
bourne was referring to the Garter, 
whose membership is largely hereditary, 
not the Order of Merit, whose member- 
ship. is limited in number, and which is 
conferred for what the name suggests, 

merit. 
THOMAS J. HIRSCHFELD ° 
Alexandria, Va. 


Thomas Griffith replies: 
Memory snapped; of course it was 
the Garter, : 
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CHIVAS BRO rit RS L ro 
Sta paa ees 


For the ETEA of his life: 


ee cradle on the doorstep. 


Cradle, or pouring 
r to baby his Chivas. 
body, especially the 


eliminates costly 
ey aera 


together with the name you want in 
the nameplate (no more than 20 letters, please)— 
to Chivas Regal Cradle-B, P.O. Box 
Smithtown, New York 11787 

Or get one as a to yourself. 

The Chivas Cradle. Is there a more appro- 
sia way to show off a aora De ear-old? 




















"FOUNDED NEST 





by Tracy Kidder 


uburbar development has sprawled 
xorably across the face of Long Island 
for decades. Now a new farmland 
servaton program offers hope for the 
anishing seaside fields—and a model for 
rural areas elsewhere. 


he local Indians, who were of the Delaware 
Naton, called Long Island “Paumanok”: 

_ “the island with its breast long drawn out 

and laid against the sea.” A fish-shaped finger of 
land, 118 miles. long, nowhere more than twenty- 
three miles wide, it stretches eastward and seaward 
from Manhattan, its neighbor to the west. Ac- 
counts left by early Dutch and English. settlers 
mention mirror lakes and tulip trees with girths of 
irty feet in the island’s forests. They speak of 
narvelous oysters more than a foot long in its ex- 
-tensive bays and estuaries. Henry Hudson, who 
went ashor= on Long Island in 1609, landing at the 
spot now known as Coney Island, wrote, “It is the 
finest land for cultivation that ever in my life I 
have. trod.” ‘Naturally, -over the centuries, settlers 
jade grea: inroads on this enticing piece of real 
estate. But exelent, on a grand scale began 


fairly recently. The western counties of Queens an 
Brooklyn urbanized early, becoming extensions of. 
New York City, but in 1920 the combined popu- — 
lation of Nassau and Suffolk, the eastern counti 
which contain most of the island’s acreage, was 
only 230,000. By 1970 it was 2.5 million, 1.3 per~ 
cent of the entire country’s popiaron,. and the fig- 
ure was still rising. 

Between the grim cities of the western E and 
what remains of Long Island’s countryside, there is 
now a stretch of suburbia about fifty miles long, a 
land of low-roofed factories, open sandpits, and 
vast tracts of single-family houses laid out as if on 
graph paper. A few of the old, absurdly elegant. 
Long Island estates have survived and there. are 
wooded, fashionable residential areas within twenty 
miles of New York City. But in the middle- and 
lower-income areas, taxes are high and amenities 
scarce, There are parks but little open space, else- > 
where, and unplanned development ‘has not only 
begun to endanger the supply of naturally sweet 
drinking water in some densely settled regions, but 
it has also spoiled bays and inlets, gobbled up wet- — 
lands, and closed many of the lakes and ponds to 


swimming. Towns have grown amorphous and the 


best that many of them have to offer in the way of 
cultural centers are phat shopping. malls. The 
automobile reigns. A superhighway, the Long Is- 
land Expressway, traverses the region. Heading 








east on it from Manhattan one day in the spring 
of 1976, I notice the road is sporting a new con- 
crete median divider. Already there are scrape 
marks and even tire tracks on the wall’s vertical 
face. Traffic, as always, is heavy. I drive with both 
hands on the wheel. It is a couple of hours’ drive 
to what is left of the country. 

I grew up in the 1950s on a part of Long bland 
that was still bucolic but in the throes of rapid 
change. I remember running through a woods near 
home with my older brother and a neighborhood 
pal, crashing through the leaves, ripping down the 
ribbons that surveyors had tied to the dogwood 
trees. We did it mostly for fun, but also with a 
dim sense of purpose. We were entertaining the 
selfish. futile hope that our homes would be the 
last ones built in the area. We were exhibiting 
symptoms of what is known as “the last house syn- 
drome.” Of course the surveyors and the builders 
prevailed. Twenty years later, they still do. 

Last year I moved back to Long Island, to a 
spot just beyond the leading edge of development, 
forty miles from where I grew up. A quarter-mile 
down the road there are some large potato fields 
which are being rezoned for light industry. Across 
the street from my house there is a dense piney 
woods owned bya local contractor. 

The woods hadn’t been touched when I moved 
in. But one morning a couple of months ago, when 
T was sitting at my desk, I heard my wife down- 
stairs, saying, “Uh-oh. He’s going to knock down 
the trees.” A young man had driven up in a truck, 
towing a flatbed trailer with a yellow bulldozer 
perched on it. He had parked on the side of the 
road near our driveway, climbed into the bull- 
dozer, and set off toward the woods across the 
street. Snorting and butting into things the way 
they do, bulldozers remind me of pictures of 
aroused rhinoceroses. We watched from the front 
door, awed by the fact that a lone man with a 
truck and bulldozer could make such swift progress 
in the woods. He appeared to be cutting an access 
road. Every so often the machine would hit a snag, 
retreat a little, seem to paw the ground, and then 
charge in again. The pine trees gave. Soon he was 
out of sight. When the bulldozer re-emerged about 
half an hour later, the young man put it back on 

the trailer and loafed a few minutes, drinking a 
beer in the cab of the truck. Then he tossed the 
beer can out the window onto our driveway and 

took of. : 

Old Long Island, the island I had a passing 


goes SRO te Tt E a a e 
Tracy Kidder. is a free-lance writer whose most recent 
Atlantic article was “Trains In Trouble” (August). 





glimpse of as a boy, is shrinking into the far east- 

ern corner of Suffolk County. This region, known . 
as the East End, consists of the town of Riverhead, 

which looks as if it were in lowa, and of the is- 
land’s easternmost extremities, the North and | 
South Forks. There are motels, fast food restaw- 
rants, and trailer parks out here, but the atmo- 
sphere is rustic. Old farmhouses attached to potato 
fields, greenhouses, roadside fruit and vegetable 
stalls dominate the scenery. But the bulldozers ap- 
proach, 

Once there were three hundred thousand acres 
of prime farmland on Long Island. Virtually all 
that remains of it are Suffolk County’s fifty-five | 
thousand acres of cultivated fields, most of which: 
lie in the East End, not all of which are prime. 
The East End fields are a sort of last preserve. 
Farm. tractors inch across them. But more than 
half the land does not belong to the men out 
plowing in the spring of 1976: about 10 percent of 
Suffolk’s cropland belongs to retired farmers, and — 
46 percent has already fallen into the hands of specu- — 
lators, who did not buy the fields for raising crops. a 





n the East End of Long Island an acre of 
farmland is worth about $2000: when it is 
used for growing potatoes, but speculators, 
with visions: of houses, shopping centers, and gas | 
stations replacing the crops, will pay roughly $6000 _ 
an acre. This disparity between the agricultural — 
and the development, or full market, value of the 
land exists wherever farms sit in the paths of ex- 
panding suburbs, and the disparity creates impor- 
tant tax. problems for the farmer. Local property 
taxes are often based on the farmland’s full mar- 
ket value. Federal inheritance taxes are similarly 
calculated, although the 1976 tax reform bill pro- 
vides relief in certain cases. Taxes alone have 
driven many farmers or their heirs to the near- 
est real estate office. The farmland is sold to the 
highest bidder, and on Long Island that has usu- 
ally meant a developer. At the same time, the high 
development values represent a great temptation — 
for the farmer. If a ‘man owns one hundred acres. 
of East End cropland and sells it to a developer, — 
he finds himself well on the way to becoming aci 
millionaire: And farmers need other farmers for 
neighbors; when one cashes. in his land, the temp- me 
tation increases for those who remain. 
For decades there has been no stopping the 
march of suburbia across cultivated fields, not on 
Long Island nor in the dozens of other subur- 
baniing regions of the United States. Traditional 
and even rather newfangled methods of controlling _ 










land use haten’t hal:ed the process. But in 1976 
Suffolk Courty came up with a farmland preserva- 
tion program that attacks the fundamental cause of 
attrition. 

In the Unzted States a number of distinct rights 
go with the ownership of land, among them the 
right to subeivide one’s property and build things 
on it. Under Suffelk’s program, which has been in 
the planning since °972, the county would pay 
farmland owners the difference between their 
land’s agricultural value and its development 
value. The .and would remain with the private 
owners, who would have the right to farm it. But 
the right to develep the land would be surrendered 
forever. In theory, speculators who own farmland 
and decide to sell development rights to the county 
would have no further use for their farm property 
and would te anxious to sell their holdings back to 
farmers. The farmers would be eager to buy the 
cropland, waich would then be priced and taxed 
only at its agricultural value. 

According to the plan, the county would spend 
some $55 mellion, nct including financing costs, to 
purchase th= development rights to about twelve 
thousand acres of good East End farm property. 
Some of the other land would probably be lost no 
matter wha the ccunty did. But the program 
would give East End towns and farmers an in- 
centive to work on saving some of the prime land 
not includee in the program. At best, twenty or 
maybe ever thirty thousand acres would be pre- 
served. At he very worst, ten thousand acres of 
open, fertile: East End fields would lie fallow, avail- 
able, never «o be subdivided or paved. 


bout kalf the acres involved in the preserva- 

ticr program belong to speculators, but 

working farmers own many of the choicest 

parcels. Take for instance the cropland around the 

little town of Water Mill, out east on the South 

Fork. I drove there to visit a farmer named Tom 

Halsey one day last March, a couple of months be- 

fore the coanty legislature was going to vote on 
the plan for the first time. 

South Fork towns. especially the Hamptons, are 
famous watering spets for affluent New Yorkers; 
local folks ike to say that the summer residents 
own “most of the money in the western world.” 
And like the Hamptons, Water Mill has a slightly 
precious aie about i:. Eut I am partial to the old 
restored windmill that sits on the village green. 
~ Just outszde the town, off Montauk Highway, a 
narrow roae leads north, winding past a cluster of 
barns, some new rarch houses, elderly farmhouses, 


past a pond fringed with willows. Then the road 
straightens and on either hand lie spacious fields. 
In the distance stands a line of hills and woods, 
which mark the place where the last Ice Age gla- 
cier started to melt. The glacier left a fertile out- 
wash plain and Halsey’s farm lies on it, just up 
from the pond, on the east sice of the road. His 
place consists of a gray, shingled farmhouse, a 
couple of barns, and, a few hundred yards down 
the road, a long building like a warehouse known 
as a potato storage. There is ro barnyard clutter, 
no peeling paint on the Halsey farm. Out front is 
a manicured lawn, and out back fifty acres which 
the family has been working since before the Rev- 
olutionary War. 

It was drizzling and cold when I drove up, a day 
unfit for plowing, and I found Halsey. inside his 
potato storage. Michigan-grown seed potatoes were 
clunking out the back of a dump truck into the 
Dilts-Wetzel machine, which was cutting the po- 
tatoes into pieces suitable for sowing. Tom and his 
brother and the hired man were standing at the 
end of the conveyor belt, armed with knives, slic- 
ing up whatever expensive brown tubers the ma- 
chine happened to miss. Halsey was discoursing 
meanwhile on reproduction in potatoes, to the 
amusement of his brother, whc muttered now and 
then about “college educations.” Halsey studied. at 
Cornell. He is short, has ruddy cheeks, and the ski 
cap he was wearing gave him an elfin look. He put 
down his potato knife and took me and- his Labra-.. 
dor, Smudge, for a sightseeing trip in his pickup, 








over the back roads of Water Mill. Smudge 
whined when I sat down beside him, and, smiling, 
Halsey said, referring to me, “You don’t like the 
smell of this city boy, do you, Smudge? Just be 
patient, Smudge. I'll get you your doughnut.” 

Halsey had been the farmers’ spokesman for the 
preservation program, and as he drove slowly past 
his neighbors’ fields he rehearsed some of the ar- 
guments. He mentioned the various studies which 
show that the typical suburban housing devel- 
opment ends up raising taxes in the community; 
new revenues don’t equal the costs of the services 
the new settlers require. Farms, on the other hand, 
-provide tax revenues and require very few services. 
“Farms send virtually no children to school, my 
friend.” was how another farmer had put it. Halsey 
pointed out that farming is a valuable industry in 
Suffolk County, producing about $80 million worth 
of crops a year. He also felt that it was mainly the 
farms that kept the area attractive to refugees from 
August in the city. So farming helps protect the 
East End’s other lucrative industry, which is tour- 
ism. Moreover, farms use only a small amount of 
the rain that falls on them. They generate little 
sewage. In the long run, keeping them around 
could prove an inexpensive way of protecting the 

-East End’s fragile underground water supply. 

But certainly there were things to dislike about 
the farmland scheme, in particular the distribution 
of benefits. West End towns would pay most of the 
cost, while East End towns would get most of the 
spoils, Although all East Enders stand to gain and 
they are not in general wealthy (incomes in eastern 
Suffolk fall below the county average), the individ- 
uals who would reap the largest benefits from this 
publicly financed project are rich: the summer folk 
with large estates, and the land speculators, who 
were hit hard by the recession and are eager to sell 
their farm properties. They might not be so willing 
when the construction industry revives, so this is a 
good time to buy them out, and of course the 
whole point of buying development rights is to get 
farms out of the speculators’ reach. But the fact re- 
mains that public money would be going to the 
rescue of these wheeler-dealers. 

Then there are the farmers. “Farming hasn't 
been a terribly bad livelihood around here in the 
past twenty-five years,” said Halsey. “If you look 
at the houses...” Through the windshield. his 
neighbors’ houses looked like his, well-kept, even 
elegant. There is no mistaking East End farmers 
for downtrodden sharecroppers. Halsey, for in- 
Stance, is president of the Southampton Town 
Planning Board, drives a Stingray sports car, and 
will make a fast quarter of a million dollars if the 
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county buys the rights to the land he has offered. 
Other farmers stand to make much more. The ones 
I talked to are obviously attached to their land; 
they bragged about its ability to grow things. On 
the other hand, they weren't about to give away 
their development rights to ensure that the land 
would always stay in crops. That is under- 
standable. But they seemed to think that under the 
county plan they’d be doing the public a great fa- 
vor. “We're saying, ‘If you want farming you've 
got to help us,” said Halsey. I think he had it 
backwards. It is hard to imagine a sweeter deal for 
farmers. They'll get to cash in their development 
rights and continue raising their profitable crops. 

Why should the general public, already over- 
burdened with taxes, pay to keep wealthy farmers 
in business? For me, one of the best answers lay 
outside the pickup’s windows. Halsey drove north 
and stopped on a little rise, which looked out over 
hundreds of acres of fields, still green in winter 
cover crops of rye, disappearing in the misty rain. 
From there we went south, and stopped again at 
the edge of Mecox Bay, beside a large potato field, 
also still in rye. There were seagulls on the drip- 
ping field. Another day I visited the Wickham fruit - 
farm on the North Fork, where peach trees march 
down from the barn to the edge of salt marsh. At 
the Talmage place, north of Riverhead, the vistas 
were impressive. Behind the farm buildings there 
are crops of several colors, and the fields are so 
broad that tractors out on them look tiny. The 
view ends at a wall of billowing oaks and maples 
on the bluffs overlooking Long Island Sound. It 
was easy to see why Halsey had never found a 
place he liked better, and why he looked forward 
to spring and “getting out at five A.M., seeing that 
beautiful earth turn over.” 

No farms have ever been better situated than 
Long Island ones, of which these are almost the 
last. They date back to square-rigger days. Since 
the probable alternative to public purchase of de- 
velopment rights is rows of roofs and yards of as- 
phalt where one now sees rye and seagulls, I find 
it impossible to disagree with Lee Koppelman, the 
executive director of the Nassau-Suffolk Regional 
Planning Board, who said, “Fifty-five million dol- 
lars? Here we're talking about peanuts to save 
something priceless.” 


he farm plan’s chief engineer, the person 
who brought its architects together and di- 
rected their discussions, is the forty-four- 
year-old Suffolk County executive, John V. N. 
Klein. A man of impeccable grooming and ex- 





cellent pesture, he presides over the county’s af- 
fairs from a spacious bat not especially plush of- 
fice in Hauppauge. The outer door is locked from 
the inside. A secretary guards it. A bodyguard 
shadows him and acts as his chauffeur. But Klein 
is the accessible variety of politician. He is cordial 
with the press, rarely refusing an interview, even a 
late-night one. And he has a knack for public 
speaking which he exercises regularly on the local 
civic-group lecture circuit. His speeches are always 
fluent, om occasion witty, and when he talks 
` through slightly pursed lips, his pronouncements 
have an air of thoughtfulness. 

Klein was raised in Suffolk County. A lawyer’s 
son, he is a graduate of the University of Virginia 
and its law school. He has been a fixture in county 
politics for years. and in 1972 he made it to the 
top. Suffelk's government has a yearly operating 
budget of about $50@ million, which goes for such 
items as social and health services, police, roads, 
and courts. The government also has authority to 
float bonds to pay for capital projects like sewers 
and parks. The legis.ature controls appropriations. 
County Supervisor Klein runs the bureaucracy. He 
is the mest powerful elected official in the county. 
During his first term, he was also the most popu- 
lar. : 

In the last twenty years political scandals have 
become as characterstic of Suffolk County as po- 
_ tatoes, But by the erd of his first four years in of- 
fice Klein was stil. able to say without con- 
tradiction, “It'll be a cold day in July when any 
mud sticks to John Klein.” He was getting good 
notices. The New York Times called him “a re- 
markably independeat Republican.” Klein bucked 
the county leadership, to its dismay, by refusing to 
engage im wholesale patronage appointments. He 
expanded the power of his office, at the same time 
earning æ reputation as an adept administrator. He 

describes himself as “a nuts and bolts man,” “a 
-technocrat.” 

. The gem of Kleins administration was the farm 
program. “I raised the issue and put the machinery 
together,” he told me, and it was true. The idea of 

-saving Suffolk Coun‘y’s cultivated fields had come 
to him one fall day in 1971. It was the kind of day 
- when the snap in the air seems to clarify objects 

seen at a distance. He was flying over the East 
End in a helicopter, and as he looked down at the 
farms, he was moved. “I said, ‘We’ve gotta do 
something for that.’” And then he spent years get- 
‘ting a plan devised, nursing it along, selling it to 
_ the press. 
There were cbjectiens, of course, from the 
county legislators and private citizens and at least 
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one local paper. But the weight of opinion favored 
the program. The county’s dozens of environmental 
groups embraced it. In the New York Times and 
Long Island’s large daily, Newsday, editorialists 
hailed it as the scheme that would show the rest of 
the country the way out of the suburban wilder- 
ness. Officials in forty states wrote to the county 
for information. Eight states asked Klein to come 
at their expense and tell them about his program. 
Meanwhile, his name began popping up in dis- 
cussions about future candidates for lieutenant 
governor; it wasn’t farfetched tc think of him as a 
likely candidate for governor one day. 


But just a few months into his second term, both 
Klein and his farmland program began to run into 
trouble. The most important reason for his land- 
slide re-election probably wasn’t the farm scheme, 
or his image of integrity and competence, but the 
fact that he had been able to tell the voters that 
Suffolk County had a $3.6 million operating sur- 
plus in 1975. If they re-elected him, he said, he’d 
give them just a small tax increase and a 10 per- 
cent increase in spending. In the spring of 1976, 
however, Newsday began running a series of well- 
documented articles which revealed that part of 
the 1975 surplus had been the result of a computer 
error. The stories also suggested that Klein had de- 
liberately underestimated 1976 operating expenses 
during his campaign. Whether or not that was 
true, the county was facing a $32 million operating 








deficit for 1976. In order to avoid a subsiantial tax 
increase, Klein was putting the county on an aus- 
terity budget, one that included drastic cuts in such 
sensitive areas.as public health care. 

Meanwhile, even worse news was beginning to 
hit the papers. Several hundred thousand people 
live in the southwest corner of Suffolk County, in 
sprawling tracts of ranch and two-story houses. In 
spite of the facts that all drinking water on Long 
Island is drawn from underground and that the 
water table lies close to the surface in southwestern 
Suffolk, each house was. built with its own private 
cesspool; each family was discharging its raw sew- 
age straight into the ground. “Sooner or later,” as 
one legislator from the southwest put it, “neighbors 
were gonna be sharing more than cake recipes.” In 
1970 construction of an enormous sewer system be- 
gan, but by March 1976 the cost had burgeoned. 
Residents of the Southwest Sewer District, who 
were paying for what ranked as the largest sewer 
project in the country, were facing the prospect of 
a ruinous yearly sewer tax, and it wasn’t at all cer- 
tain that the county would be able to avoid de- 
faulting on its notes for the project. These prob- 
lems now became the main obstacles to the 
enactment of the farm program. 


uffolk County has eighteen legislators. a motley 
. crew which includes a practicing funeral di- 
rector, a working accountant, a former high 
school football coach, a dentist, a former English 
teacher who can quote John Ruskin on archi- 
tectural matters. One legislator is a police buff who 
packs a pistol and keeps his trigger finger in shape 
in his basement firing range. Another likes to do 
such shocking things as wear a necktie with “Male 
Chauvinist Pig” emblazoned on the front. One of 
the four women sports a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
Eleven are Democrats, seven Republicans. Political 
philosophies range from conservative to liberal. 
But in the first vote on the farm proposal, geogra- 
phy was the crucial factor. 

A Newsday poll, conducted in 1975 before the 
onset of hard times, had indicated overwhelming 
support for farmland preservation throughout Suf- 
folk County. But the-legislators from the Southwest 
Sewer District believed that most of their constitu- 
ents now stood opposed not to farms but te the 
imposition of new taxes for any purpose. Millie 
Sarlo felt that way. A housewife who describes 
herself as “over forty,” she lives in Bay Shore in 
the heart of southwestern Suffolk where houses 
have long since replaced farms. When I visited her, 
she was already paying about $1400 in property 
taxes on her mortgaged $30,000 home, and the 
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sewer project threatened to add between $600 and 
$800 a year to that figure. Millie told me, “I would 
like to see them save the farms. I like open space. 
It’s all great. But I don’t want any more taxes or 
to pay anything else out.” There was also the ques- 
tion of fairness. Legislators from the southwest 
could say with some justice, as forty-three-year-old 
Democrat Richard Lambert did, “I hate to be pro- 
vincial, it sounds parochial, but if we have to pay 
for our sewer by ourselves, maybe they should pay > 
for this program out there in the East End.” 

A two-thirds majority was needed to enact the 
program, so seven negative votes would kill it. On’ 
May 10, 1976, when the plan came before the leg- 
islature for the first time, all six representatives 
from the sewer district stood opposed. They had 
more than enough support to get the plan blocked; 
several northwestern and central Suffolk legislators 
said, “We can’t afford this program now.” The 
meeting took place in a windowless, theaterlike au- 
ditorium in Hauppauge, located in suburbanized - 
west central Suffolk. The discussion turned into a ` 
shouting match between East and West End legis- 
lators. Then one of the program’s supporters shut 
down the debate. Accepting the inevitable, he 
moved that the program be neither voted down. 
nor approved but tabled indefinitely. And that is 
what happened. At last the legislature had fixed on 
a course of action. They had chosen not to decide. 

Over the summer, driving past the East End — 
farms, where violet potato flowers were in bloom, I 
found myself already feeling nostalgic for- the 
fields. It seemed just a matter of time before the 
bulldozers got there. But the program wasn’t dead. 
It still had strong advocates. Chief among them 
were Floyd Linton, the Democratic majority 
leader, and East End legislator Joyce Burland, also 
a Democrat. Burland had reason to believe that 
she’d lose her next election if she didn’t find a way 
to get the program through. She and Linton al- 
ready had the support of five other Democrats. 
They worked on the others all summer, mostly in 
party caucuses, behind the scenes. 

In midsummer Klein managed to float $150 mil- 
lion worth of new sewer bonds. So although the 
budget and sewer crises remained largely unre- 
solved, the threat of imminent default had been 
eliminated. And the advocates now had evidence 
that the county could raise the money for the farm _ 
program. Several local papers also helped, by de- 
nouncing the tabling and blaming the Democrats. 
Burland argued that if the Democrats would come 
together and vote in a group for farms, they would = 
not only silence such-criticism but would steal the 
show from the Republicans. They’d make farmland: 








preservation a Demecratic program, not just John 
Klein’s. The Democrats had gotten numerical con- 
irol of the legislature for the first time in the last 
election and had yet to establish themselves as a 
functioning majority. Linton and the party’s county 
leadership said it was time to face John Klein and 
the Republicams as a united front and farmland 
was just the right sort of high-minded, well-known 
issue with which to begin. Some small trade-offs 
were alsc arranged, a few political muscles flexed. 
Linton and Burland could be certain of only two 
Republican votes. So they had to round up at least 
ten from their cwn party. By September 3, they 
had the ten votes. Immediately, Linton called for a 
special session of the legislature. And on Septem- 
per 10, five years after Klein had begun thinking 
about saving farms, the first phase of the preserva- 
tion program was approved. The geographic rule 
held. Of the six representatives from the sewer dis- 
trict, two voted in the negative and three ab- 
stained. The thirteen other legislators voted for the 
plan. They didn’t mind telling each other that in 
their opinion something historic had occurred. 
| John Klein played only a bit part in this final 
act. He haén’t even known what was happening 
until several days before the vote. “A week ago 
Tuesday I was so convinced this wasn’t coming | 
spent the entire day in Washington begging for 
money at the Department of Agriculture,” he told 
me. But of course he was pleased. “My reaction?” 
he said the day after the vote, declaiming in his 
best public speaking voice, “A combination of joy, 
incredulity, and great satisfaction. In equal quan- 
tities.” 


ll the maneuvering and politicking tended to 
obscure the real issue. Describing the 
party caucuses in which the votes had 

been laboriously rounded up, one of the Demo- 
cratic legislators told me, “We never even dis- 
cussed the virtues of the program.” But in the end 
the program is what counts. Its potential signifi- 
cance extends well beyand the county line. 

Western Long Island was the birthplace of a 
phenomenon knowa as “unplanned low-density 
sprawl,” the basic ingredient of which is tracts of 
houses, arrayed in rows like barracks, spreading 
across the countryside. Sprawl has been the typical 
pattern of post-World War II suburban growth 
throughout America, and it has been costly. In its 
fifth annual repert, the U. S. Council on Environ- 
mental Quality compares the sprawling kind of de- 
_ velopment with a rarer form that consists of high- 
ensity housing. Sprawl turns out to be far more 
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expensive in terms of the public investment re- 
quired for installing roads and utilities and for 
providing essential services like police protection. 
With sprawl, far more energy is used for heating 
and transportation. Sprawl makes air and water 
pollution harder to control. It leads to greater use 
of fresh water. And by definition it maximizes the 
amount of earth that gets developed, and thus it 
has contributed greatly to the irretrievable loss ‘of 
some of America’s best farmland. The amounts of 
land involved are huge. A U. S. Department of 
Agriculture study shows that between 1960 and 
1970 suburban growth consumed something on the 
order of three million acres of cropland, which is 
approximately the acreage of the entire state of 
Connecticut. Clearing, irrigation, and drainage put 
three times as much land into new cultivation, but 
often this amounted to replacing good farmland 
that was close to market with bad. The United 
States still has far more than enough growing land 
to feed its own, but clearly the country shouldn't 
keep squandering prime acreage, in the face of 
world food and fertilizer shortages. 

It seems inevitable that the suburbs of America 
will keep growing. More and more housing is - 
needed. The question is how to provide it without 
making all the old mistakes, and the answer, ac-. 
cording to the Nassau-Suffolk Regional Planning 
Board’s Comprehensive Development Plan, is 
something called clustering. Imagine a one-hun- 








dred-acre plot of land which is zoned fer one-acre 
residential development. The traditional blueprint 
would have about eighty new houses occupying 
eighty acres, and the other twenty acres would 
have to go for roads. A clustering plan might put 
the eighty houses on forty acres. Then only ten 
acres would be needed for roads, and the remain- 
ing fifty could be left alone, preserved as commu- 
nal open space. Applied on a grand scale, to east- 
ern Suffolk County or any other suburbanizing 
region, clustering would mean a series of compact 
communities surrounded by abundant open space. 
There would be room in the suburbs for woods 
and wetlands and farms. 

The concept is old, predating the automobile by 
a few hundred years. As William H. Whyte, an 
eminent student of clustering, writes, “It was the 
principle of the New England village green.” Since 
the late 1950s land planners in America have been 
touting cluster housing with virtual unanimity. By 
the late sixties there were roughly a dozen large- 
scale and a couple of hundred smaller communities 
being built along planned, clustered lines. One of 
the most successful cluster developments is Heri- 
_ tage Village in Connecticut, a small, self-contained, 
retirement community with abundant open space. 
-Any list of notable large-scale developments would 
have to include Columbia, Maryland, a planned 
community with clustered residential villages. A 
huge tract is being developed near the University 
of California in Irvine; housing is being built to 
coexist with agricultural land. But developments 
like these are exceptional. Sprawl remains the 
dominant motif in new suburbia. 

Perhaps the largest barrier to cluster devel- 
opment is diffuse ownership. The problem is how 
to effect comely, efficient growth over a large area 
when the land is owned by thousands of different 
people, all with their own ideas about what to do 
with their property. How, for instance. to imple- 
ment the Comprehensive Development Plan in 
eastern Suffolk County? 

Lee Koppelman, a short, feisty man with a na- 
tional reputation as a land-use planner, was the 
principal designer of the Comprehensive Plan. In 
his view, “the farmland program is the key to it 
all.” 

The Suffolk farm program is versatile compared 
to the traditional open-space project. The fine 
parks of western Long Island are not integral parts 
_ of the concrete communities around them. For me, 
something is missing; when I visit those parklands 
I often feel that I’m on artificial ground, or in a 
museum. The farm plan would resemble a park 
project in that it would ensure the survival of epen 
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space, of thousands and thousands of acres of the 
always changing fields that make eastern Suffolk 
such an agreeable contrast to the rest of Long Is- 
land. But unlike parklands, the fields would be in 
productive use, part of the area’s daily life, turning 
out potatoes and the crops that are sold at the 
roadside stalls. And farm preservation could be 
more than an agricultural and open-space project. ` 
Koppelman asserts, “If we achieve preservation, it 
will force growth toward clustered communities.” 
There are a number of precedents for using 

opem-space programs as tools for influencing 
growth, Probably the best known is the greenbelt 
which surrounds London. This is a ring of land, 
much of it privately owned, on which development 
is prohibited. More pertinent to what Koppelman ` 
has in mind is a 1968 study of the San Francisco 
regicn, which concludes that public acquisition of 
strategically located open space would limit the 
areas open to development in such a way as to 
force growth into compact shapes. The twelve 
thousand acres contemplated for the Suffolk — 
County farm program probably wouldn’t be 
enough to work that kind of magic. But in Koppel- 
man’s scheme, the towns and the farmers supple- : 


ment the county program. The towns use their 


zonimg powers to discourage development on farm- 
land. and the farmers create agricultural districts 
which give them preferential tax assessments in re- 
turn for pledges to keep their land undeveloped 
for a specified number of years. In fact, the mere 
possibility of a county farm preservation program 
has already helped lead one town and one group 
of farmers to take those steps. 

The preservation program may save much more 
than twelve thousand acres, and Koppelman’s vi- 
sion of clustered growth may have a chance of be- 
coming reality on eastern Long Island. 

Elsewhere, similar legislation could have the 
same effect. Massachusetts and Howard County in 
Maryland are already working on preservation pro- 
grams derived from Suffolk County’s. Agricultural 
officials in Michigan and Connecticut have tried to 
launeh programs also. So far the mid-70s recession 
and the difficult question of financing have stood 
in the way. But those states and many others are 
watching Long Island now to see how the land- 
mark Suffolk County Farmland Preservation Pro- 
gram will turn out. 

The Suffolk County program isn’t the answer to. 
all the awesome problems of suburban growth in» — 
America. Yet it could serve as one barrier against 
the reckless sort of building which for years has 
been running roughshod over one of America’s” 
most precious resources. [] 








PART SONG 


by Bavid Wagener 


At the nursing home’s Thankssving party 
The janitor is singing “Trees” 

Better than anyone could have hoped for. : 
All of us, old and older, ee shedding leaves. 


He sings in a heart-failed baritone. 

As if he meant each lame, unlikely. word, 

And all of us are changing color 

Over tea and cookies and clumsy: conversation. 


As if ld meant each lame, blind, poling ya 
Long ago, I’m choking over my lost mother 
Over coffee and cake and vacant conversations. 
She used to sing it better than I expected. 


And here I’m choking over my grandmother 
And my wife beside her and all the missing singers. 
We used to live as well as we could hope for. 
We used to sing in the morning like young robins, 


My wife beside herself and the missing singers 
Applaud when “Trees” is over, whispering ‘hank you, 
We used to sing in our cages like starved robins. ©- 
Now we sit still, not looking at God all day. 


When the applause dies down, we're mumbling thank you, 
Thank you for singing anything, even that. . 
Now some sit still as God, making no trees. 

All their gray mouths lie open as if singing. 


God, thank them for singing anything, even nothing. 
The snow on their bosoms drifts a little further. 

All their gray mouths lie open for more snow. 

The earth’s sweet breast is flowing away from them. 





An Atlantic “First” 
by L. M. Rosenberg 


t begins with weather and with one person in 

particular standing in front of an unlit win- 
dow, staring outward into a New England 
snowstorm that has sprung forth from the first 
warm days of May like a child from the skirts of 
its mother. She is standing in a library watching 
the furious snow slide over red blossoms—cherry or 
apple or plum once but now tattered rags of color 
on a bit of wet twig—the leaves of the tree shining 
and the flat palms of the ivy glistening and farther 
out in the brick courtyard two black canvas chairs 
facing one another, nearly touching, in the attitude 
of confiding lovers. or old companions too deaf to 
suffer distance. And I think of how I have ceme 
here, watching snow on a red brick courtyard con- 
taining not one but two black chairs, intimately ar- 
ranged. 

The snows of my childhood have drifted dewn 
into this one. And so I have been standing here 
motionless, staring out because memory falters at 
every snowfall, the haunting ground of old beloved 
images, demanding attention of the still, quiet, 
adult human heart that patters on in its ignorance, 
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throwing that mechanism slightly ajar, as a curtain 
is thrown open by the stirring of the lightest wind. 

So memory unfolds. 

My parents, who loved one another in their 
fashion, never learned to live together in peace. 
They stood as monuments of resistance to my sis- 
ter and myself and we spent our childhood in si- 
lent rebellion against their terrible bondage of 
love. They fought constantly. My sister Sarah, the 
elder by four and a half years, ran out of the 
house and away when the onslaught began. I re- 
mained inside, behind the locked doors of my bed- 
room, trying desperately not to listen, or, if listen- 
ing, to understand. 

There was a single summer when I was fourteen 
years old and my sister was about to be married, 
and there was a terrible heat wave all over—from | 
Italy to Norway, and covering the entire map of 
the United States—and I couldn’t concentrate. on` 
any of it, because I knew that I was dying of can- 
cer, and was trying to keep it a secret. : 

I sat alone, it seems to me, all that summer in. 


the small airless pink room that was for me neutral 





territory, anc that remained in spite of itself eter- 
nally a child’s room. It is pink and white yet. 
Nothing could cocl the room off in summer. I 
opened the windews and the hot air blew in. The 
air-conditioning didn't reach it, because I kept my 
bedroom door shut, and the fan we brought in 
broke after two days and, as a mere matter of 
< course, was never replaced. Things which did not 
find easy solutions in our household seldom found 
© them at all. So I perched on the pink and white 
‘slipcover of my high bec, moody and sweaty, read- 
ing and rereading with an unending capacity for 
absorption and horror the third volume of our en- 
cyclopedia, letter “C.” to find out about cancer. I 
smuggled in Diet Pepsi and ate pretzels by the box 
_ and cherries and green grapes by the pound and 
was in spite of it. as my father said, skinnier than 
a bathtub ring: proof positive of the disease that 
was eating away at me, body and soul. 

“Will it never end?” my mother intoned, speak- 
ing of the waves of heat that spread through the 
house like fire, and of che plans for the wedding, 
and of a nervous blinking of the eyes I had sud- 

denly developed and with which I coped by wear- 
ing sunglasses to breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 

“Who's the giri behind the Foster Grants?” my 
father asked. “Anyone I know?” 

x My mother lifted her upper lip. “I’m glad you're 
amused by all of this, Kent. I really am. Because 
you are certainly paying for it through the nose.” 

This latter expression, a favorite of my mother’s, 
conjured forth for me immediate, vivid visions of 
my father spouting bright blood through the nose 
in recompense for one of his minor trespasses. My 
mother was the stuff that Old Testaments are 
made of; my father, New. 

“Two eyes for an eye,” my mother said. 

“Try to avoid arguments,” my father told me, 
instructing me to become a conciliator like himself, 
a.seismograph of other people’s explosions. 

“Why is Sarah having such a big wedding?” I 
asked. I was not innocent, asking it. Our family 
spread its guilt around like butter. 

My mether kept her back to us at the kitchen 
sink. “That is a very good question,” she said. 
“Why don't you ask your father that question? Pm 
sure he must have an answer.” 

My father didn’t stir in his chair, or look at me 
reproachfully. The sins of the fathers were not in- 
herited ir mv family: the sins of the children could 
not even be acknowledged. 
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“Never mind,” I said. 

“Your sister,” my mother declared, “is going to 
drive every member of this family insane. She is 
driving me insane right now. Kent, she. wants all 
of us to wear yellow to the wedding. You, me, and 
Margaret.” 

“Yellow?” my father said. 

“May I please be excused?” I asked, rising from 
the kitchen chair. My father nocded. 

“The girl is unbelievable. Truly unbelievable— 
no, you may not, Margaret. Yes. yellow.” 

“Well, it’s not such a bad color,” my father said. 

“No. No, it’s not so bad. For someone like your 
cousin Zeb who has no pallor in her face what- 
soever, it would be just fine. It might even do 
some good.” 

“Please don’t start,” my father said. 

“May I please?” I asked. 

“Kent, will you please:try to be sane about this? 
None of us owns anything yellow. It’s sheer in- 
sanity. We'd all buy expensive outfits, and we’d 
never wear them again.” 

“I would,” I said. 

“No you wouldn’t. Margaret, you are excused 
from the table.” I got to my feet slowly. “And 
please, Kent, tell her not to sit behind closed doors 
in this terrible heat. Margaret, please leave your 
door open, just a crack. In heat like this, it’s just 
not healthy to be sitting behind closed doors.” 

“You heard your mother,” my father said. 

From my room I still heard the murmuring of 
their voices; sharp sounds, like glasses clinking 
against each other. 


here is a sound that I always associate with 

summer, which is the sound of ice rattling 

in my father’s glass. When I was much 
younger, it was a sound I associated with comfort, 
with the heat of summer evenings beginning. to 
ease up, and the arrival of guests who were never 
unpleasant. When I was eleven years old my sister 
cornered me in the hall halfway between my bed- 
room and the bathroom and asked me, out of the 
bright blue sky as far as I was concerned, if I 
thought that my father was an alcoholic. . 

“No,” I said instantly. 

Nonetheless I had sensed all along that my fa- 
ther, who was the unquestioned hero of those em- 
bittered battles of childhood, had emitted a. sour- 
ness, a quiet danger signal, which had something 
to do with the smell of tobacco on his hands, and 
the smell of summer liquor on his mouth as. he 
kissed us goodnight, interrupting another quarrel 
to lift us onto his lap for a moment, to hold us- 











there. For that instant of time we were safe. we 
were home free.. 

It was many years later that I found his child- 
hood photographs in the basement, yellow with 
age and sliding out of their cardboard holders. My 
father stood captive in front of his older brother, 
looking nearly Oriental, his brother towheaded and 
fair. They held an inner tube around them and 
while my uncle smiled, my father squinted help- 
lessly into an antiquated summer sun. A later pho- 
tograph showed him with a tense mouth, im an 
army uniform. Still another was a photograph of 
his own mother and father, arms linked together; 
the man dressed in golf clothing, the woman, who 
could not possibly be my grandmother, wearing a 
feathered hat and the easy smile of a coquette. I 
might have expected the photographs to crumble 
at my touch, or turn to salt, like Lot’s wife a: the 
instant when she looked back to that place “rom 
which she had come. But I placed the pic-ures 
back on the pool table that was an old Hanukkah 
gift to me, thick now with furry dust, face down as 
I had found them. When I went to show them to 
my sister a few months later they had disappeared, 
and I didn’t dare ask about them. 


y sister met her husband Frank at a 
beach, where he was working foz the 
summer at a hot-dog stand. He came 

from South America, and although his accent was 

musical, it was so thick and incomprehensible that 

I decided to disregard it, and him, altogether. 

Three months later my sister announced, with her 

usual economy of words. that they were going to 

be married. 

It threw a wrench into the intricate family sys- 
tem for one thing, to have someone named Frank 
suddenly admitted into it. Generations of Jews had 
rolled cigars by hand, sewn inner linings, hawked 
vegetables, and bought up real estate so that no 
offspring of theirs should ever run to the beach 
one incredibly hot summer and run off not many 
months later to marry a hot-dog vendor named 
Frank. 

At first my mother declined to understand. 

“What did you say his name was?” she asked 
my sister. 

My sister replied with the infinite patience o” her 
hardworking ancestors, all of whose dead hearts 
she was breaking: “His name is Frank.” i 

“And what does he do?” my father asked again. 

“He runs a hot-dog stand,” my sister said. 

“Frankfurters,” my mother said. “What did you 
say his name was?” 








This time my sister refused to answer. 

“Is that your idea of a joke?” my mother asked. 

But the plans for the wedding were set in mo- 
tion and the family capitulated with the remark- 
able good grace it always showed in instances of - 
certain defeat. It was in fact the only thing my sis- 
ter could have done. Had she hesitated however 
briefly; had she first introduced Frank to the fam- 
ily or permitted a moment’s judgment, a moment’s 
interrogation, her battle would have been lost, and — 
she would have ended up either as she had pre- 
dicted she would all along—unmarried—or tied to 
someone on whom my dusty ancestors would have 
placed their violent blessing; someone whom. my 
sister would have eventually loved, someone with 
whom she would never have been able to live. In- 
stead she chose Frank, and she chose him with the 
accuracy of a drunk playing a winning game‘ of 
darts. 

Their intimacy astonished me. My early blos- 
soming cynicism vanished at the first sight of them 
clinging to one another’s hands at the dinner table. 
My sister lay down on the living-room couch with 
her head in his lap as the family watched televi- 
sion. I was open-mouthed at their audacity, and 
was given no method with which to dissect and — 
then comprehend what seemed a sudden and irre- 
sponsible complacency on the part of both my par- 
ents. Sent as a child in the rele of the seemingly 
innocent younger sister, I had repeatedly been told 
to open my sister’s bedroom door whenever she 
had male company. Many years later, in fact, 
when I had my boyfriends over, the phone would 
suddenly ring in my room and at the other end 
would come the terrifyingly close voice of my 
mother, calling from the other line, her words as 
clipped and precise as a telegraph message: Mar- 
garet. Please open your door. It was a moment of 
entire horror for me, one which has permitted me 
also to believe in the existence of guardian angels; 
God’s spies, eavesdropping. Yet here were my sis- 
ter and her future husband necking together, or 
close to it, on our living-room sofa, while the rest 
of us tried to focus our attention on the wavering 
blue light of the television. 

They never argued. She called him “Boo” and 
he called her “Boo,” and I made faces behind their 
backs. Calling for one another through the stupefy- 
ing heat of the house, they sounded like lost and 
drunken cattle. Still) | was impressed by the silence 
between them; the neutrality of peace, the face of 
calm settling strangely oyer the face of love. 

Such paradise could not survive, and did not. 
Frank was invited to dinner one night, and he left 
the house in the afternoon, promising to return. 


























from a friend’s house on time. At six o'clock the 
roast beef was ready. At seven, after elaborate de- 
lays, we began to eat without him, miserably pass- 
ing the potatoes and passing the butter, with an in- 
timacy in which we could have touched knees 
underneath the table, but instead avoided one an- 
other’s eyes. I breathed my sympathy in my sister’s 
direction, but didn’t dare speak it aloud. 

At seven-thirty I heard my mother and father 
fighting behind closed doors. 
` “Will you let her alone?” my father was saving. 
“This is her affair, not ours.” 

“You are talking about my daughier!” my 
mother shrilled in response. Her voice was like 
knives being thrown. 

“She’s my daughter, too,” my father answered. 

There was the sound of their closet door rolling 
open like the sound of thunder, then closing again. 
My mother was looking for her bathrobe. and her 
voice came out muffled, as if it had been sheathed. 

“I find your indifference difficult to compre- 
hend,” she said. “I find it difficult to understand 
that you care nothing at all about your daughter’s 
future. God knows where he is right now. She’s 

“marrying a bum, that’s what he is, a bum, and you 
are not even going to raise your hand to do any- 
` thing about it. What kind of a man are you?” 

My sister and I were drinking coffee. I filled my 
cup three quarters of the way with milk and sugar, 
and stirred it, as loudly as I could. 

“Don’t pay any attention to them,” I said feebly. 
“They just like to argue.” 

Small, tin-colored tears were rolling down my 
sister’s face, over the curve of one high cheekbone 
and heading toward her mouth, soft with sorrow. 

“Do you think that Frank is a bum?” she asked 
me. 

I stirred the coffee some more. “No,” I lied. At 
the time, anyone who wasn’t a millionaire. or 
within a month’s prospect of becoming one, was in 
my estimation a bum. 

“Well, he’s not,” she said, answering either what 
she knew to be my secret thoughts, or the two ene- 
mies battling on worn territory a few rooms away. 
“He works for his living, and that’s more than our 
parents have ever done.” 

“What do you mean?” I 
of an accusation. 

“Well, they’ve never worked. Not really. Daddy’s 

-+ never done anything really hard. And Mommy’s 
never done anything at all.” Her use of the names 

“Mommy” and “Daddy” contrasted mournfully 
“with. the anger in her voice. 

“Never mind,” I said, drinking the coffee which 
had quickly become cool. “You want some dessert?” 


said, edgy at the sound 
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The voices in the other room rose. 
“I don’t understand you!” my mother shouted. 
My sister shook her head. She was straining to 
hear my parents’ argument, and I was straining to 
block it. 

“You want to hear some music?” I asked. “I can 
put something on the stereo.” She shook her head. > 

“He’s only one lousy hour and a half late,” she __ 
said. 

I nodded my head, trying to look sympathetic 
and at the same time intelligently watchful. Even _ 
my facial expressions might be monitored at that 
very minute by the two voices that rose and fell 
wrathfully in the other room. fs 

My mother suddenly pitched her voice outward. 
“Well. goddamn it, Kent. I’m not going to stand _ 
by and see my daughter made a fool of!” 

“You sure you don’t want some dessert?” I said. 

“No,” she answered. 

“You sure?” I asked her. 

My sister pushed her chair back and stalked into 
her room, slamming the door behind her. It was a 
punctuation to my mother’s remark, but even so I 
felt slighted. I was surrounded by a table of half- 
cluttered dishes. I walked into the kitchen and 
opened the refrigerator. Peering in, and holding 
the door open with my hip, gangster-style, I took © 
out a bowl of nectarines and brought them back 
with me into the dining room. I wondered if can- 
cer increased the appetite. I thought it probably. 
did. 








y eight-thirty my parents still had not 
emerged from their bedroom, nor my 
sister from hers. I was beginning to feel 
bored and strangely deserted. I wandered from | 
room to room automatically, cleared away the © 
dishes, then washed and dried them by hand, al- 
though we had a dishwasher. I opened the dining- . 
room curtains and watched the sunset turn into a 
bruise, then to the color of a plum, bleeding fast 
into the evening. I stared out past my own reflec- 
tion, into the back yard. Then I went to the front 
door and sat out on the steps, chewing on the 
edges of lilac leaves which I was sure, as soon as I 
had put one into my mouth, were poisonous. I lis- 
tened for the sound of cars. Everything was magni- 
fied because of the summer heat, and the dusty 
toad; the approach of evening, the darkness. ’ 
Inside the house I heard my parents’ bedroom ` 
door open. I didn’t look behind me to see who it 
was, but a few seconds later I heard my father’s 
voice, touching against the higher edges of my sis- 
ter’s; diplomatic, quick, tentative. 














_ “—pretty late,” I heard him say, without con- 
--vietion. . 

< My sister didn’t say anything, or else the sum- 
-mer sounds swept the notes of her voice away. 

“Don’t you think you'd better—” 
“No,” she said, distinctly. 

Then the voices became indistinguishable again, 
‘or I made them so, concentrating on the chinking 
sound of the crickets, and a long high sound, win- 
` nowing, of summer birds. I watched the street 
lamps come on against the deep blue sky: golden 
balls standing on ungainly iron stems. I touched a 
leaf to my lip and kissed it. I don’t know why. 

“My mother opened her bedroom door a little 
way. “Kent?” she called. 

_. When my father didn’t answer, she stepped out 
into the hall, wearing a leopard-skin bathrobe 
made of terry cloth. I came back inside the house, 
shutting the doer behind me. “Kent!” she called 
again. “Please leave Sarah alone!” I stood with my 
© back to the front door, my hands behind my back. 
My sisters voice in response was tearful. “I’m 
talking to him.” she said. 
© “Kent!” my mother called again. 
“I'll be in im a minute,” my father said. “Hold 
your horses.” 
My mother’s voice shot out like a whip. “If she’s 
going to sit in there and wait for him, she had 
damn well better wait alone!” She whirled on me 
suddenly. “And Margaret, I don’t want you talking 
to her either!” 
o “Thats right!” my sister yelled. “That’s right! 

Turn her against me! Try to turn them both against 
> me! Just because Frank misses one lousy dinner!” 

My mother advanced like a warrior. “Kent, did 

you hear that?” She stepped closer. “Lousy dinner? 
“You call my roast bee? a lousy dinner? That god- 
damned roast beef cost eleven dollars, Sarah! If 
you're such a schtarke, why don’t you give Daddy 
the money for it—because it’s absolutely ruined 
now. Ruined! I couldn’t eat anything! Margaret 
couldn't eat anything!” 

© My sister stormed into her room and reappeared 
clutching her pocketbook. “You bet PIL pay you!” 
‘she said. “I wish I could pay someone to kill you, 
— that’s what I wish!” She waved a ten-dollar bill at 
my father like a ratty green flag. 

- “J don’t want your money,” my father said. 

_ “You had better take that money,” my mother 
warned. There was a familiar edge of hysteria 
creeping into her voice. “If you know what’s good 
for you, you'd better take that money.” 

- My father shook his head. 

COMAN right!” my mother yelled. “All right!” She 
walked, almost ran, into the kitchen. 


Memory 


She came running back in with a pair of se scissors 
in her hand. 

“No!” I screamed. 

She rushed past us and into my room, and 
squatted down on the floor with the scissors in her 
hand. She began to hack away at my pink rug 
with her scissors. 

“All right!” she screamed at my father. “You're 
so free with your money all of a sudden, you're 
going to buy Margaret a new rug!” Her voice no 
longer sounded recognizable, or even human. _ 

“I don’t want a new rug,” I said. 

Even my father was awed. “I'll buy her a new 
carpet,” he said. l 

But my mother kept working away with her scis- 
sors until she had cut a ragged square out of the 
carpet. As she held the cloth above her head, it- 
looked like a piece of flesh-colored fleece. “Now 
you'll have to buy her a new rug! You see that? Now 
you'll have to!” 

For some reason I started to smile. 

“You wipe that stupid-locking grin off your 
face!” my mother yelled. I wiped it. 

“Leave Margaret out of this!” my sister said. 

I had the sudden impulse to take my father’s 
hand and make a run for the door, but resisted it. 
At that moment, the doorbell rang. 

Everyone froze. They all stared at me, and I 
reached my hands behind me, finally turning 
around to open the door. Frank was standing on. 
the front steps. 

“Hi,” I said. 

My mother whirled around, still holding the 
piece of the rug in her hand, spun away, and 
slammed the door of her bedroom. 

“What was that?” Frank asked. 

“Nothing,” I answered. 

“You're late,” my father said, trying t to keep the 
thread of argument in place. 

“I’m sorry,” Frank said. “What was that?” 

“My mother,” Sarah announced. 

My father looked like a frightened and cautious 
animal. “You watch what you say about your 
mother,” he said. 

“What’s going on?” Frank asked my sister. 

The bedroom door opened, and my mother 
stuck her face through it. She enunciated her 
words very carefully. “You go off with him after 
what he’s done to us, and you are never setting 
foot in this house again,” she said. “You go off 
with that bum after what he did tonight, and 
you're never showing your face here again!” Her 
voice took a sudden swoop upward, like hawks in 
flight, but her face remained suspended by the 
door. l 








My sister burst into tears. 

“You hear me?” my mother said. “So vou better 
think very carefully before you do anything. ” She 
glared at all of us, and then closed the door with a 
small click. 

My sister ran into her bedroom, slamming the 
door behind her. My father, Frank, and I stood to- 
gether in a clump looking foolish. 

“That was a pretty thoughtless thing to do,” my 
father said to Frank, without conviction. “Couldn’t 

you have given us a phone call?” 
= “Tcould have,” Frank said. “I’m sorry.” He was 
already belligerent and, I noticed, a little drunk. 

My father turned awkwardly on his heel and fol- 
lowed in the wake of my mother. Frank and I 
stood looking at each other for a minute. 

“Excuse me,” I finally said, and followed my sis- 

ter into her room. 

_ She was throwing her things into a small blue 
Suitcase. It was made of vinyl, and I suddenly re- 
membered that she had taken it with her on a 
class trip, back when I was small. She had kissed 
me goodbye before she left, and we rarely kissed. 
She turned her cheek to mine, and it was like 
marble, cool and slippery, and I had envied her 
without knowing why. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“With Frank,” she said, without looking up, her 
hands like small windmills, piling bright flowered 
underwear and cotton shirts into the suitcase. 

“Yeah?” I said. I was impressed and terrified, at 
the same time. 

Then she turned to me and I saw that she was 
as frightened as I was. Her face was streaked with 
tears. I seldom saw my sister cry. 

“Do you think she meant it?” my sister asked 
me, hugg ing a pair of denim shorts to her chest. 

“Mommy never means what she says.” I said 
unconvincingly. 

“I don’t know,” my sister said, and her throat 
made clicking sounds, holding something back. I 
glimpsed sight of myself suddenly in the mirror 
and saw that I looked like a sorrowing monkey. I 
was abashed that I could still feel self-con- 
sciousness. 

“She always says stuff like that,” I said. “You 
know. Then she forgets all about it.” 

“T don’t care,” my sister said. 

I thought of Frank waiting outside the door, 
pacing in the hallway ise a tiger. The image 
frightened me. 

“You're going to go with Frank?” I asked, as if I 
hadn’t heard. 

“I guess so,” my sister said. “What else can I 
do?” 








I shrugged. my shoulders and sat down on the 
edge of the bed. “You want some help?” I asked, 
hoping she’d say no, so that I wouldn’t be made 
an accomplice. : 

“Are you going to tell Mommy goodbye?” I asked. 

My sister shook her head. 

“Where are you going to go?” I asked. 

“To a hotel, I guess. Someplace.” My sister — 
zipped the suitcase around with a tearing noise, 
and lifted it from the bed. ; 

She was crying again. “Meggy,” 
tell Mommy goodbye for me.” 

I suddenly understood her, and horror made the 
hair on the back of my neck rise. . 

“Youre not going to elope,” I said. “You're nol. 
going to do that, after all the plans and every- 
thing.” Eia 

“I don’t know,” she said. “Mommy doesn’t want. 
me to marry Frank. And I don’t want Daddy to ` 
spend all that money if he doesn’t really want to.” 
She was crying like a child now, wholeheartedly, 
and open-mouthed. 

“Of course they do,” I said. I went over to her 
and put my arms around her neck, swaying a little. 
“You know they do. Of course they do.” She 
shook her head and I went sputtering on like a 
flame expiring in an implacable wind. “Of course 
they want you to. Of course they do.” 

There was a knock on the door. Frank poked his 
head in. His eyes were dark and overcast, like 
black summer clouds. “Come on,” he said, “I’m 
taking you outta this nuthouse.” My sister was si- 
lent for a moment. “You comin’?” he asked her: 
“Or you stayin’?” 

“I'm coming,” she said. We had broken apart, = 
and I stood with my hands half open, grasping the «`. 
shattered edges of space, letting the hands fall to 
my sides. 

“So long.” I said. l : 

My father wandered out later that night in a 


she said. “You” 


plaid cotton robe that just reached to his knees.» z 


His legs, I saw, were already becoming old. 
“Have they gone?” he asked me. l 
“Yes,” I said. I-was overwhelmed with pity for — 
him suddenly, and with pity for my mother who | 
was watching television alone behind her closed © 
door. I suddenly saw how much alike we were, the 
three of us, survivors. I could not cry. 


-y sister and Frank eloped and were — - 


married again in the large wedding we had 
planned. My mother, father, and I wore yellow 


married in a civil ceremony, and then 
came back two weeks later and were __ 









My mother Tooted splendid, and content as a cat. 
Her eyes. I have neglected to say, were the color of 


I did net understand. until many years later, 
naking an abrupt U-turn on a wet highway and 
"returning te a place I had sped from in fury, that 
my sister had been following a correct and inevi- 
table line, passed down by ancestors whose hearts 

d turned to dust and ashes, in leaving us all that 

ght. Or if not correct, then necessary, true to her 
nature. true to what had been expected of all of 
us: 


he suramer broke in a wild August rain- 
storm, shredding flowers and leaves from the 
trees, and scattering the memory of the heat 

o four winds. The garbage cans went rolling down the 

street like children’s toys, spinning thunder. 

¿o T'remenvber durig that summer storm I woke 
shivering. and discovered that rain had drenched 
y covers, which Í held fisted up around my neck. 
climbed out of the bed and went to watch the 

rees lashing in the back yard. It was almost dawn, 

-and I could barely make out the outline of pale 
„green. leaves. There was water pouring from. the 
skeleton of a rusty juagle gym which we removed 

a few years later, and which left its imprint forever 

on the yellow grass there. 

[| walked out inte the living room, shivering with 

‘ cold, and saw my father reading under the light of 

a single lamp. The blue light of the television was 

on, but the sound had been turned down. It was a 
program, E- remember, about farmers. My father 

chad once wanted to be an agricultural engineer, 

and instead he had taken over his father’s busi- 
ness. Life fell Eke a burden from my hands, and 

. from the steel roofs that dripped iron rain onto the 

_ Patio. 

c | thought of my mother breathing unevenly in 

her sleep, in her bed, and of my sister’s room, the 

door leit open like the:door of an empty closet. 

My father looked up from his book, holding his 
place with his finger, and waited. Light glinted 

from the metal rim of his glasses into my eyes. My 

lungs suddenly filled and I was gripped by an im- 
mense longing. as inconsolable and unending as 

the rain, @ longing that flung itself through me, 
and lifted in me, and spun me around as I stood 

inking in a dim corner of the room. 

“Daddy,” I begen. I stepped toward the lamp- 
ight, hesitating Tke bottom hem of my nightgown 

\ ig wet in my hands. And I sat down 
ou ia the ait of spreading yelo light, and 


THE MODEL 


She stood 

saying welcome 

in her lei 

holding her arms out 
saying We are in 
the midst of 

life, come 

to me 

while a class 
painted her 
—beauty beyond 
belief 

now she is 

old, fallen— 

my youth 

went with her 

her passionate 
letters I threw 

in the fire 

the lightning storm 
over Wiebolt’s 

the dumb things 
we tried 

the abortion on 
Halloween, all gone 
and not even the El 
trains running 
now, throwing 
sparks, leaping 
rails 


by David Ray 




















SCENES 
FROM A 
SPANISH 
VILLAGE 


by Victor Perera 


“More than half the Spaniards alive 
today have no experience of a time 
before Franco. He is as much a part of 
those who hate him as he is of those 
who love him.” An American journalist 
_ describes village life in post-Franco 

_ Spain. 


alf an hour after I arrived in a village I 
shall call Maura, high in the Sierra Ne- 
vada, above Granada, the she-goat of the 

farm I was staying in, one kilometer outside the 
village, gave birth to two kids. The event estab- 
lished my relationship with the owners of the farm, 
who nicknamed me “el matron americano”—the 
American midhusband. 

An American couple had rented part of the 
farmhouse for two years so that the husband, Paul, 
could complete a book on the copla flamenca and 
its influence on the poetry of Lorca. Frasco Ramir- 
ez—as I shall call him—who owns “La Joya de 
Mariano” with his wife, Carmen, happens to be a 
singer of flamenco and Granadan coplas, as well as 
one of the most prosperous farmers in Maura. 

I had lunch with Paul and Sally on a grassy 
knoll above the farmhouse which is almost level 
with the snow peaks across the river canyon. Just 
as I finished Sally’s fresh quince pie, the she-goat, 
who was tethered to a tree, rose heavily, bleated 
once at the sky, and proceeded to drop the first of 
two kids on the grass. 

Sally, a tall blond midwesterner, rose and called 
to. Frasco below, “La chiva esta pariendo.” The 
goat is giving birth. Her voice tumbled across the 
valley and echoed back from the canyon walls. 

The wet mass of vanilla fur emerged quickly 
and settled on the grass, the small yellow eyes 

































peering cannily, its sticklike legs pushing against 
the ground. It squirmed and settled once more, 
heaving quietly as the mother licked and preened 
its coat. 

By the time Frasco, a weathered, bowlegged 
mountaineer of sixty-seven, had made his way up 
the slope, the first kid had risen shakily to seek its 
mothers milk and the second, a brown and tan 
one, sat poised on the grass, shaking its head be- 
side the dropped placenta. 

Frasco turned over the two kids to examine their 
genitals. “Macho y hembra. The American has 
brought us a pair.” He lifted them by the neck like 
a mother cat and placed them away from the 
mother, who was still tethered. “The male will 
make a fine New Year’s dinner. We'll keep the fe- 
male.” 

Later in the afternoon a truck broke down on 
the newly graveled driveway, which Frasco and his 
friend Manuel—the truck’s owner—were resurfacing 
for next summer’s tourists. The incident put Frasco 
in a bad temper, and he took it out on the goats. 
He locked up the two kids in the barn with the 
other enimals, and kicked the mother repeatedly in 
the buit when she refused to budge from her birth- 
ing place. 

Next morning Paul took me on a tour of the 
farm. He first had me drink from one of several 
underground springs whose clear, sweet water 








Frasco prizes like vintage wine. The fig, cherry, 
and pear trees above and below the farmhouse 
were about finished bearing fruit for the season, 
but the large gray-green olives were thick with un- 
ripe fruit; molding quinces littered the ground, and 
persimmons hung bright orange from bare 
branches, like Christmas lights left too long on the 
tree. A few clusters of sweet green grapes remained 
on the yellowed vine that scales the balcony out- 
side Paul’s study. 

“Last week I could reach up and pull down a 
bunch,” Paul says. “We have just about everything 
we need here, except for fresh fish. The fish truck 
comes up from the coast in the mornings, and 
we'll buy a red snapper once a week, or a kilo of 
anchovies.” He passes me a twig of tiny wrinkled 
grapes that are halfway toward raisins, and ex- 
quisitely sweet. 


aul was born in Brooklyn forty-six years ago, 
to a Russian Jewish immigrant family. He is 
a socialist writer and teacher who has with- 
drawn ‘rom his political involvement in the late 
sixties. “At times I feel like a battle-scarred vet- 
eran.” he says, pushing back horn-rimmed glasses 
under the folds of his woolen navy cap. The blue 
jeans, high leather boots, and plaid lumber jacket 
somehow emphasize rather than disguise Paul’s 








owlish, rabbinical bent. “Right now my only com- 
mitment is to healing myself, with Sally’s help, and 
expanding my consciousness.” And he adds, 
“When I think of my friends in New York City 
who are still struggling with wretched poverty and 
violence I do get a pang of guilt. But it doesn’t last 
very long. How can it, in this setting?” 

I look again at the bend of snow-covered sierra 
and the snaking river canyon, flanked by fantastic 
rock formations. The shaly red slopes, dotted with 
olive, shrubs of rosemary, thyme, and shimmering 
golden poplar, shape a natural amphitheater 
around us. 

Granada, fifteen miles downriver, is concealed 
by mountains, but a bank of polluted air hangs 
above the city. 

“A sobering reminder.” Paul says. “I figure we 
have two years before that smog and the tourists 
make their way up here. Carmen, Frasco’s wife, is 
having the foundation laid for a swimming pool, 
and she has broken up the farmhouse into a kind 
of rustic condominium. Next summer we'll take a 
tent and camp out on the mountains behind the 
village.” 

Equally sobering is the sight of Frasco’s tomato 
orchard, with thousands of plump green and red 
fruit rotting on the vine. Tomatoes and string 
beans are the farm’s chief crops, but this autumn a 
glut of tomatoes in the area pushed prices down so 
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low that Frasco left nearly half his crop unhar- 
vested. 

“They lost about 70,000 pesetas ($1250) on the 
tomatoes this year,” Paul says. “I keep asking 
Frasco why the farmers don’t truck the produce to 
market themselves and cut out the middleman. but 
he just shrugs. “Not enough trust,’ he says. 

“It’s a peculiar situation. This whole area is di- 
vided into small plots of land that are passed on 
from generation to generation. There are no over- 
lords here, no large landholders to perpetuate feu- 
dal traditions, as there are in the plains. Nearly ev- 
eryone owns his small parcel of fertile land. This 
part of the country. breeds proud, rugged individ- 
ualists who suspect and distrust each other. Frasco 
and Carmen look down on poorer farmers and 
common laborers, and they in turn are resented for 
their aloofness and avarice.” 

¿Paul gesticulates with his hands as we walk 
through the tomato vines, which give off a sweet- 
ish-sour odor of decomposition. A flock of sheep 
graze in the neighboring orchard, their bells tin- 
-kling in the failing afternoon light. “It really frus- 
trated me when I first arrived, the irony of it. 
Many of these farms still operate on the barter 
system. They'll lend each other tools, burros, and 
-they'll even harvest crops and slaughter pigs to- 
gether, but they won’t cooperate to truck their own 
; produce to market and avoid waste like this. And 
why? Because there is an interlocked balance of 
grudges, going back to the civil war. No one 
speaks ill of Franco for fear of being turned in by 
someone who lost a relative in the war, or who 
holds you responsible for his wife’s infidelity.” 

“Socialism will never come to Maura,” Paul 
adds, wearily—“at least not in my lifetime. There 
are. too many scores to settle, and the bad blood 
runs deep.” 


he following afternoon, a Sunday, Carmen 

and Frasco gave a party for their daughters, 

their grandchildren, and the dapper sons-in- 

law, who were visiting from Cordoba. Among the 

guests was Manuel, Frasco’s friend, whose truck 
had broken down. 

“I was not meant to be a trucker,” he says with 

a robust laugh. “I was meant for enjoying women 

and drinking strong wine with my meat.” Manuel 

likes to tell off-color jokes with garrulous abandon, 

_ the same ones again and again, as if endless repe- 

Hein would grant not ony them but himself the 
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small measure of permanence his life seems bent 
oh denying him. 

The crude jokes delight Frasco and the sons-in- 
law, who titter discreetly with closed mouths. The 
daughters are not amused. 

“That man never knows when to stop,” grumbles 
Rosa, the younger daughter, and turns her back on 
Manuel. 

A goat has been killed that afternoon and Car- 
men has fixed her special stew, with red wine and 
abundant tomato sauce, in the open fireplace next 
to the barn, where the flamenco sessions are held 
every Sunday. 

Carmen, who is almost as broad as she is tall, 


has darting, clever eyes that seem to take in every- << 
thing and everyone at once. She is constantly in. 


motion as she fusses over the huge bubbling pot 
and prowls around the room, assigning chores to 
the younger women, spouting proverbs for our in- 
struction, and cuffing the ears of unruly grand- 
children. She was a schoolteacher for many years. 
“She drives Sally all the time,” Paul whispers to 
me in one corner, after Carmen sends her out to 
fetch water from the spring. “She keeps finding 
tasks for her to do, even the most menial chores. 
She is trying to mold Sally into a proper Maureña,. 
and Sally doesn’t yet have enough Spanish to 
stand up to her. It should get interesting in a 
month or two, when Sally’s Spanish improves. She 


led women’s consciousness-raising groups in St 


” 


Louis . 
Carmen overhears Paul and approaches us. with 
her hands on her broad hips, challengingly. l 
“What are these Americans whispering about?” 
she says aloud, leaning on Paul’s stomach and star- 
ing directly into his nose. 

Paul clears his throat. “Pues nada, Dona Carmen, 
we were commenting on the rich aroma of your 
stew.” 

“I can imagine,” she says, and shakes her index 
finger in his face. “I will have to learn another lan- 
guage so I can whisper secrets behind your backs.”. 

Everyone laughs. . 

She turns on me a keen, appraising eye. “Who is 
your friend, and what does he do?” 

Paul introduces me as a writer from Central 
America. 

“He doesn’t look Central American,” Carmen 
says with finality, although she has never set foot 
outside of Spain. “But he has an honest face. If he — 
writes bad things about us”~she raises one hand in 
the air—“we will find a way to make them good. — 
We have a saying. ‘La letra, con sangre entra’: ‘the 
word is learned with blood.” 


Carmen’s instinct for control takes in Frasco as ©- 












_ well as the two sons-in-law. She never lets Frasco 
-forget that the farm bears the name of her father, 
and that she married beneath her station. Frasco 
was fresh out cf two years’ service in Franco’s 
army when they married and he had no money of 
his own. 

When Manuel asks Frasco to sing, Carmen in- 
sists he wait until after dinner. His enthusiasm 
dampened. Frasco sits in sullen silence, slicing 
pieces of bread with his knife and concentrating on 
chewing with his few remaining teeth. 

The two daughters have hard peasant faces, 
short hairdos, short city skirts, and leather boots. 
In other respects they are their mother’s daughters, 
alternately nagging their soft city husbands and 
scolding their children. 

Rosa’s husband, who sells cars in Cordoba, sits 
his smali daughter on his knee and hums to her 
the Pink Panther theme, which he learned on tele- 
vision. The older son-in-law, Juan, a traveling 
salesman, borrows Paul’s guitar and strums some 
granainas. Frasco looks up, held by the sounds, but 
he does not jom in. 


















































Carmen's stew is rich and plentiful but the goat 
meat is tough. and I take my time between serv- 
ings. Rosa goads me into eating faster. “He doesn’t 
eat. The American doesn’t eat anything.” I stuff 
my mouth with the gristly stew until thick winy 
sauce runs down the sides of my mouth, but Rosa 
keeps on with her shrill voice. “He is not eating. 
He is mot cating at all.” 
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At last I get the sense of the ritual, and assure Car- 
men and her daughters that the stew is delicious, and 
that I eat it slowly to savor it more fully. 

After dinner and a break for rosetas, or popcorn, 
the children are allowed outside, and Frasco finally 
sings. He is in fine voice, holding the trills and 
high plaintive notes like a master. His eyes sparkle 
with wonder at the strength of his unquenched 
voice and his sturdy lungs. . 


Suenan las campanas suenan 

Cuando se muere una mujer rica 

Suenan las campanas suenan 

Y el dia que se murió la pobre mare mia 
No querian ni doblarle 

Siendo mi mare tan buena. 


The bells toll, they toll, 

When a rich woman dies 

The bells toll, they toll, 

And the day my poor mother died 
They didn’t want to toll them 
Though my mother is so good. 


Weall respond warmly 
to Frasco’s performance. 
Manuel embraces him 
with tears in his eyes, de- 
claring he has never been 
in better voice. Paul and 
Juan ciscuss the technical 
aspecis, dissecting the 
coplas note by note, com- 
paring Frasco’s execution 
favorably with previous 
Sundays’. Even Carmen’s 
attitude changes from pa- 
tronizing to proprietary. 
When he held the final 
wavering phrase for inter- 
minable seconds, Carmen 
clapped her hands in his 
face and patted his chest 
hard, nearly tipping him 
backward. ae 

“There may be better ` 
singers on television,” she 
tells Paul, “but Frasco is 
more authentic, you know why? He does not cut 
off the last verse. It is his chest.” She slaps her 
own. “And already a man of sixty-seven. I keep 
telling him, he should be on television.” 

Frasco ignores Carmen’s praise as he listens in 
rapt absorption to the playback of his singing on 
Juan’s tape recorder, 

“No esta mal,” he says, pushing back his brown 














Stetson and scratching his head. “Not bad for a 
toothless old goat.” 


he following evening Paul and Sally take 
me on a tour of Maura’s bars, ir: search of 
their friend Pepe. There are nine bars in the 
village, all clustered in the tiny square, and they 
are packed every single evening, including Sunday, 


which for most Maurenos is just another workday. 
Of Maura’s 7000 people, two or three thousand are 
employed as seasonal workers elsewhere. Those 
who live here permanently till the fields with anti- 































quated wooden plows and ride their burros home 
at sunset. In the evening there is little else for 
them to do but drink with friends or stay home 
and watch television, if they can afford television. 

In Maura’s largest bar—Paul calls it the “middle- 
class bar” because it serves soft drinks and has 
television and a jukebox—a group of farmers watch 
a rerun of the Catholic Mass for King Juan Carlos, 
which has been held earlier in the week. 

They speculate on whether Queen Sofia has her 
own bedchamber, or whether she and the xing 
sleep in one room. 

“In old times,” says one, “the king’s and queen’s 
chambers were in opposite wings of the palace, so 
everyone knew when they were sleeping together.” 








“I saw pictures of the royal chambers the other 
day,” says a small, wizened man of about sixty. “I 
saw it all on color television, in Granada. All I can 
say is, the queen must be very fat to sleep on that | 
big bed all by herself.” 

“The queen grows fat and the king gets skinny,” 
says the first. “During Franco’s illness Juan Carlos 
aged a year for every day the old man hung on. 
Did you see the bags under Juan Carlos’ eyes? He 
looked spent—” 

The older man catches me eavesdropping and 
raiges a finger to his lips, signaling silence with the 
other hand. The men then begin talking about 
crops and the weather. 

We found Pepe in a 
tiny, dimly lit bar 
crammed to the rafters 
with empty brown boxes 
and dusty bottles. The 
beams of the ceiling sag so 
low I have to stoop when 
I stand up, as in a ship’s 
hold. A half-dozen farmers 
crowd together and chat in 
Cezannesque postures, 
their leathery faces and 
rumpled clothes blending — 
with the winy light, the 
dusty green bottles, and 
the dun-colored bar 
counter. 

Pepe is a gaunt, proud 
man of forty-seven, tall for 
an Andalusian, whose an- 
cestors have lived in the 
sierra for many genera- 
tions. He grows tomatoes 
and keeps some animals in 
a small orchard outside of 
Maura, and in winter does 
construction work to buy clothes for his wife and 
two children. 

He insists on buying the first round of vino tinto, 
or red wine, which comes to about 35 cents for the 
four of us, including a tapa of grilled mushrooms. 
Maura prices generally are about three years be- 
hind Granada’s. 

For the next hour Paul and Pepe discuss with ani- 
mated gestures the fine points of Frasco’s perfor- 
mance the previous Sunday. Pepe rarely attends 
these weekly flamenco sessions, because of an old 
animosity between him and Frasco. Although Pepe 
farms his own plot of land like a proper Maureño, he 
is looked down on by’Carmen as a hired laborer. 
For his part, Pepe can never forget that Frasco’s 








was one of the ‘ew families in the area that did 
not suffer deprivations after the civil war, thanks to 
Carmen’s money. “Frasco is a hardworking 
farmer,” Pepe admits, “and he sings a copla with 
feeling: but he is cruel to his animals, and he has 
never had to. cut esparto grass in his entire life. 
Nonetheless, I could find respect for him in my 
‘heart, were it not for his wife, Carmen.” 

_ “But Frasco keeps aloof from Carmen,” Paul 
speaks up, in Frasco’s defense. “You yourself saw 
how he turns his back on her when he sings.” 

“He may turn his back,” Pepe says, “but he 
seems content enough t live on her father’s farm, 
with her father’s money” 

We had dinner with Pepe and his wife, Rosario, 
that evening, a chicken baked in garlic sauce that 
felt as tender and smooth to the palate as Car- 
men’s goat stew was gristly and cloying. A charcoal 
brazier under the dinner table warmed our legs. 

I sensed during the evening the growing friend- 
ship between Sally and Rosario, two strong, silent 
women: Rosario is no taller than Carmen and she 
ås. nearty as broad, but her soft brown eyes turn in- 
ward except during bursts of excitement, when 
hey blaze like coals. 

_. After dinner we sat around the table and 
watched the Sunday soecer game on the television, 
which occupies a place of honor in the unused 
fireplace. Pepe’s revulsion against consumerism 
stops short of TV and refrigerator. He ritually in- 
veighs against the trucks and automobiles that are 
polluting the air, but then grows wide-eyed and ex- 
cited Eke a boy when he rides in Paul’s Volks- 
wagen. 

Durmg the ten o’clock news King Juan Carlos 
appeals to the nation to work together to forge a 
new Spain. He looks impassive and stiff, almost 
distracted. 

With a grunt, Pepe gets up to turn off the set. 
“Words mean nothing,” he says. “We will wait to 
see what he does.” 

Like Frasco, Pepe served in Franco’s army as a 
young man. Like Frasco, he never talks about it. 


The following day Pepe and Rosario invited . 


us to their smal farm. We stopped outside 

of the village to cut esparto for Sally, who 
was learning to weave baskets with this versatile 
mountain grass. Pepe had taught her the pleita, or 
braid, when they first arrived, and Sally had im- 
provec so quickly that she had woven a small 
lampshade after one week. Pepe moves from shrub 
to shrub like a goat. Im fifteen minutes he has cut 
and tied three large buadles of prime green esparto 
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while the rest of us, pulling out one blade at a 


time, have harvested barely a handful. 

We made one more stop, at Enrique’s, the leath- 
erworker who was making a shoulder bag for 
Sally. Enrique had spent five years in Switzerland, 
where he had driven a taxi and saved money to 
open a small leather shop. On his return he dis- 
covered that most villagers kad gone mad for 
cheap plastic bags, wallets, and purses, and were 
scorning leather as an old-fashioned extravagance. 
But Enrique, a soft-spoken, patient man, had. per- 
sisted, and now many of his old customers were 
coming back. 

“Since the price of oil went up, plastic goods are 
not that much cheaper,” Enrique says, as he deftly 
snaps the buckles on Sally’s calf-hide shoulder bag. 
“And they are discovering that plastics don’t last ` 
very long. In Maura, leather is still a bargain.” 

I had some moments alone with Enrique, and 
could not resist asking him how his stay in Switz- . 
erland had affected his feelings toward Franco and 
Spain. 

“Look, I am a Franquista, like most of the vil- 
lagers. I don’t say he was an angel fallen from the 
sky. I don’t say he was good or bad. He gave to 
some and took from others, as all rulers have done — 
throughout history. But with Franco, Spain 
evolved. Under the old monarchy, only the rich 
ate. Now we can all eat. I realize this is. difficult 
for most foreigners to understand, but Franco was 
loved in Spain by many many people. More than 
half the Spaniards alive today have no experience- 
of a time before Franco. He is as much a part of 
those who hate him as he is of those who love 
him.” 

We got up to Pepe and Rosario’s huerta by late 
afternoon. There was enough light left for Pepe to 
feed the animals and take us on a tour of the 
property. Pepe’s staple is tomatoes, and he, like 
Frasco, was unable to sell his full crop this fall. To 


make up his losses he will have to work on con- 


struction sites all winter. But he is in cheerful spir- 
its as he shows us his brood of baby rabbits, his | 
goat, which is pregnant for the first time, and his - 
two fat hogs. The bigger one will be killed for 
Christmas, and the men of the family will take 
part in pulling out the intestines and preparing 
blood sausages. 

Pepe leads us to the underground spring that ir- 
rigates his orchard. “The best water in the world,” 
he says, like a squire displaying his private wine 
cellar, “and it never never dries up.” 

We drink our fill, wash, and then fan out to 
gather persimmons, quinces, walnuts, and chestnuts 
from the slopes aboye the orchard. When. we get 











back Rosario has a fire going in the old barn that 
Pepe has converted into a common room. 

We throw in the chestnuts and sit around the 
wood fire to watch them roast. _ 

With the fresh esparto Sally starts a braid that 
will turn into her first full-sized basket. Pepe cor- 
rects her opening twists by guiding her hand with 
one finger. 

Paul plays some soft granainas on his guitar. His 
playing has improved dramatically in the three 
months since he came to Granada, and his Anda- 
lusian dialect is rich with proverbs and local idiom. 

I sample a ripe persimmon, splitting it open with 
both hands and burying my teeth in the sweet, 
pulpy flesh. 

“Next month, at Christmas, we will have a fi- 
esta,” Rosario says, “and we shall dance and play 
the zambomba.” 

A. zambomba, she explains, is a drum made of 
clay, goat hide, and reed bamboo. She illustrates 
the sound it makes by grabbing a broom and 
churning the handle against the door with great 
gusto. The energy of this small, square-shouldered 

woman continually astounds me. She speaks sel- 
“dom, but her words carry force and conviction, like 

the proverbs Carmen is fond of reciting. 
One reason Sally feels so close to Rosario, I re- 
alize, is that she does not try to pressure her into 
conforming to Maura’s standards of womanhood. 
Rosario accepts Sally as a representative of an- 
other culture, and thinks her no less feminine be- 
“cause of it. 

Even so, I sense that Pepe and Rosario exert a 
profound influence on Sally and Paul, infecting 
them with the rhythm of their lives, their rooted- 
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by Frederick Morgan 


Heaven—encircling—is ruler and father, 
metal, jade, ice, the tinge of deep red, 

a strong horse, an old horse, a lank horse and piebald, 
the fruit of the fruit tree, the sun on the hill. 


Earth is the mother: thrift and stability, 
fibers, fabrics, a caldron, vast throngs, 
a handle, a heifer, a large open carriage, 

the shade in the valley, the taste of black soil. 





ness, their attachment. to ritual and the seasons. 

The sun sank behind the sierra and a shadow 
fell across the room, suddenly, as if a blind had 
been drawn. 

“Se fue el sol: otro dia,” Rosario says. “The sun.” 
is gone: another day.” She cracks chestnuts with. 
her teeth and passes them around. 

Paul plays seguidillas and granainas by the fire- 
light until at last Pepe is drawn in, accompanying 
him in a gravelly baritone. It is more like a low, 
Moorish wail than full-throated flamenco, but the 
sound of the guitar and the feeling in Pepe’s voice 
fill the room. 

Afterward, Pepe sighs. “I would not trade places 
with anyone. Here I am my own king. I have my = 
family, my animals, a good orchard, and my per- 
sonal guitarist to play for me. What more can a 
man want?” 

A loud knock at the door and the black goat en- 
ters the room, bleating. _ 

Pepe laughs and slaps Paul’s shoulder. “She has 
come to hear you play. She doesn’t like it that you 
stopped.” E 

“No, hombre,” says Paul. “It is your singing. She 
has never heard you sing before.” 

“It is neither one,” Rosario says, with certainty. 
“The goat is pregnant, and she wants to warm her- » 
self by the fire. She is due in January.” Smiling, she 
then turns to Sally. “What about you?” 

Startled, Sally looks up from her weaving and — 
blushes. 

“See?” Paul says, “you have raised the color to 
her cheeks. Even Carmen could not do that.” 

“And you, Pablo, are looking flushed yourself,” 
Rosario says, “like a village groom.“ O 
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by Benjamin DeMott 


don’t write the songs and for a long time I'd 
been uneasy listeming to them. The new do- 
mestic music ... My children of child- 
o bearing-childrearing age, sons and daughters alike, 
“declaring against having children. A friend, father 
of three. seeming to take his own divorcing cas- 
ually. (He: “Jane and I are through.” I [overpious]: 
“Pm sorry, | really—” He [lightly]: “Not at all, not 
at all. Should’ve happened ten years ago.”) A 
friend. bored with the search for euphemisms, set- 
thing on the term “am” to denote members of an 
‘unmarried couple. (Fhe friend says parents of 
these couples depend cn that sound when alluding 
to their child’s partner. “My daughter’s ... um 
. friend.” “My sons um .. .”) Anti-weddings. 
_ where clerics scrap the language, “in sickness and 
“in health,” in favor of “I do my thing, and you do 
your hing. I am not in this world to live up to 
your expectations. And you aren't in this world to 
jive up to mine.” Sonny and Cher with the run- 
ning joke last season, from Sunday to Sunday, i 
the family hour. about Cher’s sportif pregnancy. n 
women’s magazine polling 10,000 mothers on 
whether they would choose to have children again 


and reporting that 70 percent said No. Couples in) 


‘their mid-thirties talking as though marriage were 


a survival epic, theirs the only union not on the 
rocks in a whole circle, neighborhood, college class. 


(Grimly, through clenched teeth: “It’s not going to ane 
happen to us.”) Our former neighbor Herb, down _ 


from his retirement home in Maine, coming in for. 
a drink and telling us he’s here for a wedding, to. 
give away the bride. Herb has no daughters—is he 
giving away a niece? No, says Herb with an 
amused grin, his daughter-in-law. She’s remarrying. — 
She’s the mother of his grandson and has just di- 


vorced his older boy. The girl is remarrying and 


she wants her father-in-law, Herb, to give her away. i 
New domestic. music. i 
If I sound condemnatory, that isn’t how I feel, 

or how I felt. A certain stiffness before the journey 

Pm writing about—but not condemnation. The 

stiffness was traceable, moreover, to confusion and: 

muddle and frustration, not to any bottom-line 
moral clarity. Sometimes, during conversational 
and other encounters of the sert I mention, I'd feel 
myself slipping into the stock response to new mu- 
sic, new anything, among people like myself— 

WASPs entering their forties and fifties. The stock 

response—I’m assuming a reader young enough to: 

wonder—is disgust, a feeling that leads on through — 

posturing and highmindedness toward eventual 

emotional freeze-up. Or, in short, to another evasion. 
My problem was. quite simply. that I believed 











right and decent way of thinking or responding—a 
place to stand regarding the New Everything—truly 
did exist, in me, in everyone. Not a revelation or 
brilliant stroke, merely a decent way of thinking. 
Something unmysterious capable of cutting away 
these clogged contradictory feelings .. . dis- 
approval, worry about being prudish, vague hypoc- 
risy, simulated disgust. Something which, if said 
out loud, wouldn’t make me wince when I heard 
it, or feel false—softer or holier or dumber than I am. 

Something available on demand. 

Believing in the existence of this golden inner 
text, though, wasn’t sufficient to produce it. For 
whatever cause—swallowed up in the bad old 
middle-class silence?—the “right response” was 
some kind of an inexpressible. No birds sang. 


far-out thing to do with such a problem is 
to take it seriously, take time off and work 
on it. Treat it as worth wrestling with. Try 
to loosen yourself up. Read relevant books. Rent 
some money and travel with the problem in 
‘mind—talk to old friends, to experts and specialists 
if you can locate your trouble as part of a “field.” 
Go find the strangers who write the songs. and talk 
to them. I thought, too, of looking in on my kids 
at some point, the three who are twenty-one-plus— 
catching them and myself by surprise, being the 
visitor for once, instead of the visited. Surprise is 
-your only teacher, said Charles Sanders Peirce. 
Laziness, embarrassment, and self-mockery inter- 
vened, naturally. Also an inside voice distracting 
me from my own purposes by pompously inflating 
the subject. Futurology kept seducing me. as 
though what I was after was a prediction, news 
about things to come. Is our age a period of transi- 
tion; are we moving from A to B? The inside voice 
insinuated that the true source of my discomfort 
was only that I couldn’t see the direction (B); that 
1. was aware only of loss and deprivation and 
people behaving as though tomorrow is all; that 
my real need was for another issue of the maga- 
zine Daedalus on the year 2000, or a weekend with 
Herman Kahn. As the sequel proved. there was 
plenty to be done before I could go on the road to 
any purpose. But the first step was grasping that 
futures weren’t my business. What mattered to me 
was the missed inner connection—the lack of an 
-unphony language to think and feel in when I 
heard the new tunes. For tripping itself to be bet- 
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ter than another evasion, I had to know the true 
nature of my need. 

On the road I went to singles bars, talked to 
creeps and mucho-machos. I listened to Home Ec 
and Family Life specialists, spoke with marriage 
counselors and militant feminists, with friends 
who’ve recently been- divorced, with “career 
women” and “young marrieds” hopeful and dour, « 
with militant male feminists, with graduate stu- 
dents in “guidance,” education commissioners, uni- 
versity chancellors, school supers and principals, 
my editors, my students, my kids. I visited some 
newish institutions like day-care centers, marriage 
clinics, a “human resource” college, schools for 
pregnant unmarried teen-agers, and “one-stop 
multi-human-service centers,” moving up and 
down the coasts, and from Lauderdale to Laramie. 

I heard about torments, triumphs, gains, and 
losses that were altogether new to me (maybe not 
to others). 

I fumbled with questions which, I admit, seldom 
had an edge, since they were in essence only at- 
tempts to locate a missing cue. 

And, despite my awareness that I needed to stay 
on my own beam, I was often beguiled away from- 
personal need by irrelevancies—negatives and posi- 
tives, affirmation and despair about The New 
Manners, The New Domesticity, The New Nurture. 
(This figures below as onehandotherhand-ism.) 

Gradually the mists burned off. Pieces began 
coming together. Hints, cues. One midsummer Sat- 
urday morning in the heartland, I heard three ru- 
ral women fighting for their self-respecting life 
against some militant eastern sisters. As I listened, 
a button was touched under the map and I felt a 
dozen lighted-up links among places I’d been in. 
the past few months, and among people I'd talked 
to. Epiphany. I woke up the next morning with — 
something unlocked inside, and afterward every- 
thing was easy. 

That, though, was a few thousand miles up the 
line from where I started. First came the books 
and numbers, several weekends in the library. 


The book version 


66 | J ake up, I got news for you,” says the 
Janis Ian song. “Nobody needs you 
anymore.” 

Damned straight, the numbers say. 

Last year more than a million U.S. couples were 
divorced—twice as many as in 1966, three times as 
many as in 1950. (Children under eighteen in these ~ 
marital breakups numbered about one million in 
1975, as in each of the three previous years.) Be- 










































tween 1970 and 1975, households with a female 
head increased try 30 percent and the number of 
people under thirty-five maintaining a household 
alone doubled frem 1.5 million to 3 million. There 
were fewer marriages in 1975 than in any year 
since 1969. and a steep, if difficult to measure, in- 
crease in “unmarried but living together” pairings. 
The fertility rate for women of childbearing age 
dropped to 1.8 births, less than the 2.1 rate neces- 
sary for replacing the population. In 1960, accord- 
ing to the Office of Population Research at Prince- 
ton, 13 percent of the married women aged 
twenty-five to twenty-nine were childless; last year 
the percentage rose to 21, 

The most interesting discussion by contemporary 
academic intellectuals of issues related to these 
trends still depends heavily upon Hegel, Marx, and 
Engels. But all commentators, regardless of school, 
and regardless of whether they float light loads of 
knowledge or heavy, in short words or long. 
toward mass audiences or learned clubs, enter 
sooner or later into warfare about whether the do- 
mestie trends in question are Good or Bad. Among 
the majer battles are these: 

Faith vs. Consciousness. At its simplest this is the 
skirmish betweem the First Lady, Betty Ford, and 
Ethel Kennedy. When Mrs. Ford gave hesitant ap- 
proval to the “living together” syndrome, Ethel 
Kennedy countered with church-based moral dis- 
approval im a Family Circle interview. 

Mrs. Kennedy; “. . . the feeling you got [was] that 
maybe she [Mrs. Ford] thought, ‘Well, it’s a new 
generation and maybe it’s okay.’ ” 

Interviewer: “Deo you think it’s a new generation 
and it’s okay?” 

Mrs, Kennedy: “No. I think it’s a new generation 
and it is deñniteiy not okay.” 

A variety of spokespersons filled out the First 
Lady’s position, before and after it was taken— 
among them Gail Graham Yates, women’s studies 
professor at the University of Minnesota. Professor 
Yates hailed the new conventions as signs that in- 
telligent. rational commitments will soon be the 
norm. Marriage today, she added, “is becoming 
stronger because it’s more deliberate, The assump- 
tion thai you have to be married is changing very 
rapidly. This generation of college students is going 
to decide—really decide—to get married rather than 
just drift into marriage, as was more the pattern of 
even a decade ago... .” 

Fidelity-as-Creation vs, Fidelity-as-Suicide. The 
porn merchant’s message is that a little secret dirty 
fun nowadays costs peanuts; the pop philosopher’s 
‘tessage is that the road to promiscuity is also the 
‘road to spontaneity, in-touchness with one’s physi 























































cality, and honesty about human nature itself. 
_Each is part of a saturation-coverage Heed-Y our- 
Instincts campaign—-heed your instincts, forget your 
inhibitions, advance from prudery, break your 
marital contracts—seemingly designed to reach ev- 
erybody in America regardless of class, income, 
educational level, sex, age. or taste. (Other anti- 
fidelity campaign workers include poets. novelists, 
ministers, and seers.) 

The secular resistance to this tide starts not from 
the Decalogue but with critiques of modish values 
like spontaneity and honesty. Conceding that fidel- 
ity is widely perceived as a symptom of evasive 
-conventionality and spiritlessness, they hold that 
this perception is wrongheaded. “Fidelity is ex- 
tremely unconventional,” according to Denis de 
Rougemont in Passion and Society, “. . . not in the 
least a sort of conservatism but rather a construc- 
tion.” Indeed, in this view it’s the only kind of 
truth human beings can construct. Heed vour crea- 
tivity, say the new moralists, not your instincts; re- 
_ ject the adultery bandwagon. 
=. Egomania vs. Caring. A secondary operation but 
interesting. On this front the fight is between those 
who read the statistics as evidence of heightened 
self-absorption and ego-obsession and those who 
see, instead, a movement toward broader. less 
“privatistic” modes of concern. Edwin Schur, a 
New York University sociologist, holds that we’re 
falling into an “ethic of self-preservation” which 
teaches that, since you and I “are surrounded by 
self-interested schemers,” we had “better fight fire 
with fire”; the product is a “kind of interpersonal 
laissez-faire.” D. Keith Mano, National Review col- 
umnist and novelist, claims that people are beset 
by fantasies about secret talents and undiscovered 
gifts, and that these fantasies, which induce a rage 
to “discover ‘the true self?” are responsible for 
contemporary disparagement of “conventional roles 
_.... the husband and the wife, the mother and the 
father.” 

The opposition counters that what’s in progress 
is the growth of wider sympathies than were prac- 
ticable under the rigid, priggish rule of Family—a 
new concern for “problem population groups” 
an “age of caring.” Yesterday a high school girl 
who became pregnant was expelled from school; 
today she transfers to a special school and studies 
infant nutrition. Yesterday divorced people raising 
children alone were solitary in their alienation 

. from. social norms; today an organization with 
thousands of local chapters helps them to share 
their experiences and problems with people like 
themselves. Yesterday a young mother with sexual 
problems or a physically abusive husband had no- 


where to turn for aid; today many communities 
have agencies and hot-lines providing immediate 
assistance. Yesterday young married couples think- 
ing positively about improving their marriages had 
no assistance from outside; today a dozen organi- 
zations sponsor “marriage retreats,” with profes- 
sional counselors in attendance, in every section of 
the country. New occupational categories in 
“people worker” fields—male mothers, marriage 
savers, rehabilitation counselors, death therapists, 
divorce therapists, and the like—are constantly sur- 
facing, all signifying the opposite (so goes the 
claim) of ego-obsession. 

“New Luddites” vs. “New Lifers.” Some observers 
tie marriage and birth-rate declines to an outbreak 
of cavalier attitudes toward life, citing in particular 
developments in medicine: molecular engineering, 
prenatal screening, psychosurgery, genetic manipu- 
lation, abortion, and euthanasia. Doctors perform 
abortions on no other ground except that the child’s 
sex is in the parents’ view wrong. . . The New York 
Times’s Op-Ed page entertains the argument that ho- 
mosexuality is a sane means of controlling population 
growth. And some New Luddites are persuaded 
thereby that the most momentous event of our age is; 
the murder, by technology, of awe. 

Other New Luddites indict not only science 
proper but industrialization-modernization in the 
large, focusing on the obliteration of family life 
and functions by industrial capitalism. The classic 
twentieth-century statement on the subject is a 
1930s essay by Max Horkheimer called “Authority 
and the Family.” detailing stages in the reduction 
of parental function to subpersonal status. Hork- 
heimer held that even at the time he wrote, owing 
to the “demands of extensive industrialization 
[which] do away with the present home,” there was 
no longer any possibility of a private familial exis- 
tence with its own intimacies, satisfactions, and 
values; soon children would cease to be regarded 
“in the old way, as ‘one’s own.” More recent 
works, as for example the psychoanalyst Herbert 
Hendin’s The Age of Sensation (1975), trace a rela- 
tionship between “home life as a factory for pro- 
ducing people who fit into the economic system” 
and the advent of a “generation of young people 
who are trying to stop their own romantic impulses 
in the suspicion that intimacy may end in dis- 
aster.” 

New Lifers, on the other hand, are all cheer, ex- 
cited by visions of new emotional possibility and 
sexual  gratification—newly expressive lives. . . . 
Their academic spokesman, Professor Edward ` 
Shorter, a specialist in family history, in The Mak- 
ing of the Modern Family (1975) spiritedly. wel- 


” 


comed the age ef “the free floating couple... . 

Other specialists in his field have challenged 
Professor Shorter'’s theses, and one of them, Profes- 
sor Christcpher Lasch, slated the man, in The New 
York Review of Books, as “the Helen Gurley 
Brown of social history.” But the high optimism of 
the New Lifers. their positive sense of change. 
hasn’t been deflated by academic sniping. 

“The constant impression [liberated women] 
make,” says Elizabeth Janeway in Between Myth 
and Morning: Women Awakening (1974), “is sheer 
enjoyment of life and good-feeling with each other 

. overwhelmingly energetic, cheerful, funny and 
goodnatured.” “What a vast laboratory ... is 
being conducted by our young people,” says Carl 
R. Rogers in Becoming Partners (1972). “Un- 
heralded and unsung, explorations, experiments, 
new ways of relating, new kinds of partnerships 
are being tried cut. people . . . inventing alterna- 
tives, new futures, for our most sharply failing in- 
stitutions, marriage and the nuclear family... .” 

The key (and archetypically American) theme 
here is. as often as not, that of the new start. Time 
and again it resounds in the media, in self-help 
manuals, m a flood of upbeat renamings—for ex- 
ample, divorce as “breakthrough” or “act of crea- 
tion.” This past summer it filled an issue of Har- 
per’s Bazaar, billed on the cover as “Your 
Complete After-Divorce Guide to a Happy, 
Healthy, Successful New Life.” and offering writer 
after writer noodling round the theme. “Divorce 
may be exactly what was needed,” beamed Rollo 
May, “to bring you a new life—more enriching 
than the one thai is past.” 

Today is the first day of the rest of your life. 

I learned a lot in the library about the principal 
domestic wars ncw raging, came upon much heady 
suggestive writing. Most of it, however, felt over- 
generalized and class-bound, too tendentious, too 
heady. Too far out, too far behind, too spiky, too 
beamish, too Ceruscatingly Brilliant, speaking to 
genuine needs, no doubt, but not to mine. 

Time to fly the maze and try talking to people. 


Parents Withcut Partners 


n attractive. soft-featured woman in her early 
thirties, diffident in manner, an Ohioan. 
mother of three, Ellen has been divorced 

since 1972. I've known her for a dozen years, and 
when I looked her up.and told her my problem, 
she produced a bottle, ice, glasses, put her ciga- 
rettes on the table, and talked for close onto an 
hour and a half with few stops. She’d just been, as 
it happened, to a Parents Without Partners meet- 
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ing. a chapter meeting—her first and, as she 
claimed ruefully. her last. Why had she gone? 
Shed had a dream, Ellen told me. She wrote a ` 
box number in the local paper, got back a. news- 
letter that told about activities for parents and kids 
and that also had “little boxes with numbers. in 
them.” In the newsletter, it seems, there was a 
squib about how many children grow up in single- + 
parent families. Two out of every five kids born in 
the seventies will spend at least five years with just 
one parent. Twenty to thirty million children. 

“I never saw the figure before.” Ellen said. “So, 
suppose you go to these things, the hayrides, the 
trampoline, whatever . . . Wouldn’t it maybe teach 
them—my brood—something? I mean .. . they'll 
see they’re not all that different, not freaks?” 

PWP members are good people. Ellen insisted. 
The meeting was held in a Sunday school class- 
room with a mid-fifties man in a sky-blue knit suit 
signing up new people at a card table, and when 
you sat down people introduced themselves to you. 
Forty or fifty in the room; a dozen newcomers, all 
women, in their twenties and thirties, but the oth- 
ers, except for two. or three men, were old—“I 
mean stooped and white-haired and trembling ~ 
hands, widows and widowers. Their kids would be- 
thirty and forty if they're a day.” . 


The meeting started with the reading of the a 


PWP “Preamble.” = 
“It was nice,” Ellen said. “Simple, dignified lan 
guage. It said the group’s only reason for being 
was to help the single parent with his. children; 
children were hurt the worst by death or divorce; 
its the overriding responsibility of the parent to 
lessen—to try to lessen—the hurt. It was decent and 
good and hopeful. I felt something, honestly. A 
shiver. It wasn’t just some kind of unreal joining-a- 
club thing. Rotary or Kiwanis. There was—for an 
instant~a thrill. I can’t explain. You’re not just 
joining. You’re singled out, you’ve singled yourself 
out. You’ve had a loss and new you aren’t going — 

to hide it anymore, you admit something—” 

Ellen shook off her words impatiently. 

“It wasn’t a joke. For that one minute when I 
was going in. . . I felt shy and very exposed and 
very hopeful. A beginning. Just to be there felt 
hopeful. Just to go out and admit something—my 
failure. my need. My feeling outside of everything. 
My feeling new and wanting to express it. They 
may be naive and simple but they do know what 
you're feeling. They work so hard to be hearty, to 
make you welcome and feel accepted. It’s like go- 
ing to the altar to be saved. The congregation’s 
happy for you and rooting for you and they're so- 
licitous, they know how you feel—you feel you've 











maybe done something a little crazy. You're em- 
barrassed and they worry about that. They care 
about you. They enjoy being solicitous. Oh, it’s a 
moment.” 

Ellen let out her breath. A pause. Another 
frown. 

“The trouble is there’s nothing afterward. That’s 
it. You're saved and it’s all over. You go from that 
one moving moment where you see yourself so 
clearly and are seen by other people. where it 
doesn’t matter about the knit suit or about any- 
thing, it’s all about people and real things. You go 
straight from that into a committee and it’s all bu- 
reaucracy from. then on. Not even a singles bar. 
Just a committee. It’s all about raising money and 
slates of officers and last names beginning A 
through B bring salads and K through P bring 
desserts and Camilla wants people tc promote 
Stanley Products, have a Stanley party— 

“It lasted about one minute: my experience. It 
was like a confession. One minute afterward I was 
standing around collecting invitations. Camilla—she 
was absolutely huge. Would I come to her house 
party? She was the ham raffler and the knife seller. 
The spark plug. The vice president said, ‘Any more 
business” An old lady--the front row—said she’d 
sent a card to Lois. ‘Lewis who?’ the vice president 
said. I almost wept right then. I was in a daze. 
How dare I come there in the first place? How 
could I have believed—” 

She shook her head once more. 

“Outside I was getting into my car and seme- 
body called out at me from across the street. ‘Hey. 
Ellen, you ever see the insides of a mobile home?’ 
It was the man in the sky-blue knit. I went for the 
tour. It would have been worse not to go. He 
showed me everything. He showed me how it ‘slept 
eight.” We looked into every closet, every drawer. I 
saw the ashtray from his Nassau cruise. Monarch 
line. I felt so indecent, so detached. I got am ex- 
planation of toilets in mobile homes. “You have 
two kinds of toilet.” He demonstrated his toilet for 
me. I mean the flushing mechanism, Twice. 

“I should have raced out of there. The last thing 
I wanted or needed was something pathetic. It was 
foolish. So foolish. They do so much for each 
other. They tell each other they’re handsome and 
‘self-possessed’ and that they're having fun, and of 
course it helps them. But I don’t care. I said, ‘You 
have a very nice place, a very nice~mobile home.’ 
‘All it needs,’ he said, ‘is a girl who can cook. He 
was really nice. But I don’t care. It’s pathetic. It’s 
pathetic when people need so much so badly they 
can’t know any more about each other than to say, 
‘All it needs is a girl who can cook.’” 











“I gave her a bad time about her sewing, 
so she left” 


n my first days on the road the “learning” con- 
sisted mainly in this: the breadth of variation, 
among divorced people. in need and desire to 

tell whole stories, to share—with one’s child, with 
one’s own new beloved, with a stranger~the full, 
tortured intricacy of a complex attachment shred- 
ding itself. 

One afternoon, heading east from Rochester, 
New York, on the plaza by the mini-serve island 
of Bill’s Mobil, W. Kulakowski, Prop., the owner— 
“Pm just a dumb. Pole”’—passes along in minutes 
the story of his own separation. Stylized. to be 
sure, feelings in check, a comic frame .. . but I 
feel no holding back. The paperback on a pile of 
magazines beside me on the front seat is a work 
called Creative Divorce by Mel Krantzler. Coming 
around about the oil, Bill K. notices the book, 
wants to know what it is about. I tell him and he 
moves his head in a way that seems to cancel his 
interest. A big, wet-lipped, sandy-haired man in his 
forties with weathered, sandy-bristled cheeks. But 
then: 

“My wife left me,” Bill says. “I gave her a bad 
time.” 

He goes on, matter-of-factly, with the story. A 
twenty-year Army man, he’d come back to his | 
hometown meaning to wipe out the time from Ko- 
rea to his first pension check. He bought into the 
Mobil, married a girl eighteen years younger 
whom he’d met at a “St. Biddie’s” bingo night, 
and considered himself “set.” But home from the 
honeymoon he discovered his bride “has this 
mania. She sews a new dress every night.” Bill’s 
wife works in a bank as a teller and all the women 
tellers her age are great sewers, new outfits for ev- 
ery day of the week. “It kills them, they stay up all 
hours, three in the morning. All over the house 
these papers. cutouts. Paper dolls.” Bill “took it” 
for a month, “ding-a-ling all night long after sup- 
per” while he sat in his chair. “Finally I said, ‘Lis- 
ten, what is it, are you going to stop? ” Bill got on 
her. It wasn’t the money, he explains. “But every 
night a new dress .. . It was, like, ridiculous.” So 
he got on her and rode her until she said he was a 
“dumb Pole that didn’t understand creating.” And 
“she up and left.” 

A whole story? The conversation lasts barely 
longer than it takes to pump sixteen gallons of gas. 
Bill finishes and I say I’m sorry about the breakup, 
maybe it'll still work out. 

“Yeah,” Bill shrugs. The feelings in check, his 
way clear to “the humor of it.” 















Clipboard and per to him. credit card to me. 
“Have a nice day.” 

“Y ourself.” 

I move on. 


Some new domestic music on the car 
radio 


The more I’m with yeu pretty baby, 

a performer sings on my car radio, 
The more i feel my love increase 

I'm building all my dreams around you 
Our happiness wiil never cease 

"Cause nothing’s eny good without you 
Baby you're my centerpiece 


We'll find a house and garden somewhere 
Along a country road a piece 

A little cottage on the outskirts 

Where we can really find release 

'Cause nothing’s any good without you 
Baby you're my centerpiece 


Shining hair and shining skin 

Shining as she reeled him in 

To tell him like she did today 

Just what he could de with Harry’s House 
And Harry’s take home pay. 


“Harry’s House—Centerpiece.” says the disc jock, 
his voice up and over the closing bars. “That was 
Joni Mitchell.” 


4 spied on your mother to see if she was 
: stupid” 


_ Beginning as I did with “broken homes.” I was 
made over, within weeks, into some kind of sad- 
ness freak. People like Ellen who had bitter-funny 
anecdotes to tell pushed me that way, naturally. So 
did the odd, offhand, unprepared-for narrative like 
Bill’s at the gas station—stories that had a detached 
and final quality. like a sign announcing a blasting 
area, firmly fencing off response. More than a few 
divorced people I spoke with were able to move 
through their domestic story from start to finish 
without once uttering the former mate’s name, as 
though it had been forever wiped clean from the 
mind. But as ycu listened, the unsaid name be- 
came a nerve and the refusal to touch it made the 
‘hurt all the more fearfully palpable. 

_ Hardest by far. though, were the Believers. “One 
of the most creative and transforming experiences,” 





“Harry's House,” © 75 Crazy Crow Music, used by permission, 
all rigbis reserved. “Centerpiece,” ©1959 and 1976, Andrew Scott, 
= ine all rights reserved. 
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says the fashion magazine doctor discussing di- 

vorce. “A time to create a new more fulfilling life. 
for yourself . . .” Believers spoxe sometimes in this- 
very idiom, fully meaning their words. A friend P 
call Dick—a prep school history master and coach— _ 
told me his story in company one evening, looking =. 
away repeatedly and lovingly, as he spoke. to the _ 

two young women on the couch opposite us—Jen — 
and Lindsay—with whom he was making his new 

life. All three were Believers. Jen is his daughter, a 

fully matured, beautiful sixteen-year-old who's de- | 
cided she’s happier with her father. Lindsay is the 

twenty-eight-year-old art director who has lately 
moved up from New York to New Hampshire to 
live with Dick and Jen. They had “won through.” 

Dick told me. His wife; Jess, would never have be- 

lieved in “us,” in Jen and Lindsay and Dick to- — 
gether—“in this room, in Lindsay and Jen and me 

being able to talk and be happy and open to- 

gether, really sharing.” 

But his present happiness has been E Dick 
insisted. Beforehand, nothing. but frustration. It 
stemmed from his wife’s attituce about “the move- 
ment”—women’s liberation. “I brought women’s lib 
home myself,” Dick explained. His former wife 
took the position that while the movement was a 
good thing in the abstract, it was just too much 
trouble for her. Dick pushed. He read the books 
and started them off cautiously with housework- 
sharing, and “it was so good in so many ways that 
I used to go to sleep happy and wake up looking 
forward.” The chief benefit was self-knowledge, and 
Dick tried to share the knowledge with his wife— 
feeling that he was caring for her, reaching out, 
concerned about her growth as well as his—but 
the conversations went poorly. (“She wasn’t there.”) 

He began looking differently at his own life, his 
own house. “I saw I was just dodging it, going 
over to my office, leaving things undone, not pull- 
ing my oar. Why not learn how to cook? My God, 

I still remember it. I was adding things to myself. I 
was, dammit. I mean, I wouldn't be what I am 
now, what we are, the three of us. . .” 

Dick smiles across at Lindsay, and she meets his 
eye gently. They are in love. 

“I can’t disavow it. I mear, Lindy cooks, Jen ` 
cooks, I cook ... We all clean . . . The whole = 
thing is shared. But it’s not just that. It’s attitudes, 
everything was different. And I thought it was 
changing things for Jess.” 

Dick hesitates, thinking back. There’s no time 
like it in a man’s life, he tells us. He’ll never forget 
it. “It dawns on you that, holy shit, you may not 
be correct in your assumed view of your wife, your 
partner, or of the degree to which you're ‘sharing 
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the same understanding. For years and years . . 
My tries at thinking things through . . . I was sure 
we were together.” 

He began spying on his wife, watching and lis- 
tening to her with Jen and Mike, his daughter and 
son. “I was spying on your mother,” Dick says. 
looking across at Jen, “spying on her in our own 
house to see if she was stupid.” He actually tried 
to think the worst of himself—which meant, he be- 
lieved, that he was still loyal. “Was I dumb too? 
I'd just happened onto a new way of looking at 
things but maybe I was dumb too. Why do we all 
think we’re so smart? I was still loyal because the 
first thing I did when I suspected Jess was dumb 
was instantly protect her from being seen that way 
by me. I started knocking myself.” 

Recounting the sequel Dick turns wry. His “first 
step” had been to run off for a month with the 
“nearest intellectual woman”—as though to dis- 
cover whether certified brilliance would see any- 
thing in “Richard the Jock.” The intellectual 
woman, also married, “went along for the experi- 
ment,” and, when they both woke up—“You know 
what happened,” Dick says to Lindsay with a 
glance indicating ‘we’ve discussed this’—“she was 
able to go home, she could let herself be taken 
back.” Dick couldn’t. Not because his wife was 
stony but because he himself knew that he’d 
turned a corner and it would be wrong—“anti-life” 
is Dick’s word—to turn back. “Jess believes in 
things as they are.” And their children were sup- 
posed to be continuous with the world as it is. The 
problem is simply that his wife “can’t think.” She 
simply believes in money, authority, the right opin- 
ions. She never was private. The familiar forms are 
the right forms. “People couldn’t live together and 
stay together and make full commitments to each 
other if they stepped out of their regular roles, the 
conventions . . . She couldn’t reach for anything— 
new feelings, better feelings . . .” 

Dick shakes his head at a burden that’s passed. 

“The greatest thing that’s ever happened,” he re- 
peats. The tone is close to wonder. “It’s made all 
the difference.” To Jen: “Like coming into Seal in 
the fog that morning, remember? Everything sud- 
denly has a shape and I know what I am. We 
know what we are. We're free. And every single 
word and thought for nineteen years was wrong 

. . Opposite.” 

Dick’s eyes are moist as he looks across at “my 
women.” Jen drops her gaze. Lindsay is steadfast, 
sharing again the weight of their victory. Feeling 
wariness somewhere close by, a sadness freak’s fear 
of his too great hope, Dick comes back to me im- 
patiently: “Can you begin to imagine what that’s like?” 
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Invitation 


G6 i! It’s Ben. How'd you like to come 
over for a drink, you and Sally? Sure, 
now, why not. Who? I’m sorry, who? 

Ned? Ah, of course, sorry. Of course, bring him 

along. Love to have him.” 

In the old pre-study, pre-journey days, I was 
dimmer about the Neds of this world than I’ve 
been lately. What I knew in those days was that 
nice Ned cooked and ate with Jim and Sal, made 
wine and baked pies with Jim and Sal. chose the 
records for Jim and Sal’s dinner parties, vacationed 
with good old Jim and good old Sal. . . and that 
whenever he was part of the scene I registered a 
slight intensification of social ambiguity. Now, 
launched on my “project.” however, I seem to 
have moved an inch forward toward—where? Well, 
it’s come to mind that Jim and Sal and Ned are, 
just conceivably, A Threesome. It was last month, 
in my study period, reading Alex Comfort, that I 
learned about Threesomes, viz: 


People who are on frank terms say. “We're going 
to make love, would you care to join us?” It’s bet- 
ter to be forthright than to try to set someone up. A 
threesome starts best by gentle proximity. with the 
odd-sex partner in the middle. The couple then 
both pay attention to the guest (massage is a great 
Start, unembarrassing between males, which can 
gradually become sexual). Sometimes gentle in- 
timacy all night with mutual intercourse seems the 
rigàt sequel—or it can get wildly playful. We heard 
of a man being tossed for by the two girls—the wife 
won and had the orgasm of her life. Sensible 
peeple don’t program this or any other sex experi- 








ence, however. IY it goes wrong, they have the sense 

to step, at the request of any of the three players. 

and switch to simple intimacy~sleep or listening to 

records. 

I remember an old Eudora Welty story in which 
a sexually curicus adolescent keeps asking, But 
what co peeple do? I see that I’ve taken over the 
kid’s project Mid-life sex education: I’m learning 
what people do. 


Wet T-shirts 


ingles yoint on Las Olas in Fort Lauderdale. 

the. weekly wet T-shirt contest. (Pedantry: a 

wet T-shirt contest offers a cash prize to the 
woman contestant dressed in T-shirt and bikini 
bottom and soaked by hose or bucket whose 
breasts seem, in. the opinion of the judges, more 
pleasing then those of the other contestants.) To- 
day’s prize is £250 amd the scene feels chaotic. 
partly because of the jam-up in the doorway. 
partly because of the racket made on the amps by 
Springsteen’s. “Hidin’ in the Back Streets.” but 
mainly because of Jack, my neighbor on the next 
barstool. Jack has chosen this time and place to air 
a gripe at the state of Florida. 

Here we are, my neighbor and I, enticed to this 
parlor by æ streamer flown behind a plane above 
‘the crowded weekend beach. Girls lined up in a 
planter Hed with sand . . . crowd in a semicircle. 
The girls have teen dampened with pails of water 
amid much spluitering, merriment, shouts. exhorta- 
tion. Judges arrive, Bruce wailing high—“back 
streets—WAAAA-O-0-WWW .. ”—you can feel 
the beat in the footrail. Jack is now shouting in my 





















ear, Wed begun a chat earlier about porn, and 
Jack had started detailing, in a reasonable: voice, 
various porn rip-offs in the Citrus State. He was 
only slightly sauced, but for some reason he got 
madder as he proceeded. A few feet from us, 
Honey. Bunny, Bette, and Lee stand soaked and 
bulging. laughing. kidding each other, with the 
judges peering, taking up peculiar angles of vision, 
clearly men of research interests, scribbling notes 
on their pads. ZERO-ZERO read one T-shirt. HER- 
MANN Hesse, another. Loox Stop TALK, another. 
Cheers for each girl resounding, Springsteen 
blotted out but returning strong. 

“Hey, Bunny—wink!” a voice cries from the crowd. 

“Hands off, Freddy.” 

“Fucking Aloha.” Jack. shouts in my ear. The 
Aloha is some kind of adult motel—jelly beds. 
overhead mirrors, X-rates in your room, “Twenty- 
five bucks—” 

“X is shit!” Jack shouts angrily. “Deep Throat— 
all you see in Deep Throat—” 

“Wink, Bunny—” 

“I mean down here,” Jack shouts. “Florida, X is 
shit here.” l 

“Number Four, please step forward. Bunny—” 

Great roar. 

“All you see is her head bobbing, remember? 
They cut it to pieces. It’s a rip-off!” 

As the man with the hand mike announces the 
winner and runner-up, Jaek falls silent. He seems 
dazed. frowns into the cheering and applause, the 
music. He squints at me sincerely, no longer shout- 
ing. He shakes his head at the still-dripping girls. 

“They wrecked it,” he tells me sadly, “Fuckers. 
It used to be wild. They usec the beer hose. you. 














know? What the hell they want to fuck it up with 
water?” 

The last word. The decline of culture: no more 
hosing down wet T-shirt girls with beer. 

When you achieve this measure of detachment, 
you discover just how much your culture can do 
for a soul surfeited with other people’s absorption 
in each other. Along Las Olas I was on the prowl 
for pure nullity, and I found it in spades, shedding 
in the process some piety. Having laughed, 
cheered, and applauded with the gang—the cnly 
bad humor in the place, really, was Jack’s—I left 
the saloon feeling the fine companionable relaxa- 
tion that comes over you when you grasp with full 
forgiving understanding that you are part of the 
problem, absolutely, aren’t, can’t ever be, anything 
like the solution. 


Fending off isn’t easy 


he following evening, in a different southern 

city, I eat with a married couple named 

Ross and Alice who have a problem but are 
uncertain how to focus it. They are, let’s acknowl- 
edge it, Jack and Jill Armstrong WASPs in appear- 
ance, nifty clean-cut blonds, bloomy, fresh-faced, 
desirable-looking people. They’d met “vaguely,” 
these two, while they were at Oberlin, but Alice 
was at the conservatory, and Ross, son of a phi- 
losophy prof, was pre-engineering and not thinking 
about girls. Alice’s widowed mother had run a suc- 
cessful music school, secondary level, and after 
their southward move here, where Ross had lucked 
into a site-planning job with “one of the only three 
idealistic land developers” in the country, Alice 
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thought of teaching--and then thought herself out 
of it. Being married was enough for a while. Plenty 
of time later to take some pupils. 

But what to do, laze around, practice, or work, 
wasn’t the problem. What comes out, slowly, as we 
talk, is that as people just turning twenty-five, they 
prefer not to be too hip too early, aren’t ready for 
cynicism about their marriage, yet they’ve found, 
to their depression, that fending off isn’t easy. 
They liked feeling open and unfurtive ... and 
they’re upset because too many things go against 
them. This place they’d moved into, Alice said. It 
wasn’t a swingles place when they moved in, or, if 
it was, who knew? Were they so innocent? But 
now the kids—Ross and Alice—don’t go down to 
the pool much anymore. Lots of spacey types 
down there. People smoking dope discreetly, stay- 
ing apart from each other. “You're sitting there 
and you hear somebody ‘talking about. You should 
have been there last night at Harriet’s, wow, what a 
scene, must have been eight or nine couples, all 
...” And then the other day, an incident. Some 
girl in the house went topless at the pool and 
people tried to make her get dressed. She 
wouldn’t—topless was her cause. you see—so they 
sent for the police. 

It seems to be partly the inconsistency or the 
pretense that bothers Ross and Alice. The other 
tenants, swingles folk, acting as though topless was 
a crime—it made things feel even sinful. Every- 
body secretive and false, suddenly people worrying 
about “outsiders,” “the place’s reputation.” For 
Ross and Alice the heart of the trouble was, Who 
wanted to know about any of this? Why did 
they even have to hear about it or have an 





opinion about it? Skeaziness and hypocrisy 

_ Listening, I think: Is it harmful to be swept into 
knowingness? Neither one of these two is attempt- 
img to pass himself/herself off as an innocent. But 
because of their past, their interests. perfectionist 
temperaments, Ross and Alice led lives of (more or 
less) relaxed asceticism until bumping into each 
other after college at a wedding—it was the first 
party either had bothered to go to for almost a year. 

Alice says, “Shouldn’t people be allowed to be 

newlyweds? What's wrong with that?” “I fixed it,” 

Ross answers easily with a grin. “Were allowed.” 
But while his tone brings his bride partway back 
toward conversational lightness, nobody feels like 
laughing. The point is serious. If you value your 
innocence znd would like for a while to continue 
to feel your newness before each other, shouldn’t 
you be free to do so? Must you be hip overnight? 
Anyone who can remember that time of life. the 
lovely com>ination of pride. uprightness, sensual 
release in the first year of marriage old-style. 
would be touched by this couple’s talk, their con- 
fased protest. 

But it’s mot important that I’m touched, rather 
that I see something Fd missed. The trouble with 
porn, and the surrounding jungleland, is that it is 
contemptuous of the life cycle—jumbles the stages 
of human life, rushes the tempo, asks you to play 
ahead and behind the beat simultaneously. A fully 
matured person, with a stretch of variegated living 
to look bacx upon, has a clear idea—assuming self- 
honesty—about the quality of his moral life. He’s 
reckoned his distance from innocence and toted his 
crimes and—since were not now speaking of 
saints—therefore usually can’t be affronted by porn. 


After the Sexual Revolution 


But the jungleland—the permissive, sexually liber- 
ated. “nonrepressive” society—includes tens of mil- 
lions who haven't matured to this clarity, who 
might in fact maintain touch a bit longer with an 
idealizing self if they weren't hounded out of it 
daily by porn and border porn, by X and marginal 
X. R. PG, by the universal tide of knowingness 
that tugs and nudges, thickens the air, loosens the 
principle, mucks up every good act by reminding it 
of its exceptionality. —You should have been there 
at Harriet’s, of course you've seen Deep Throat, 
how'd you like Emmanuelle? Special privileges for 
charter couples at Club Cupide in the Aloha! 

The precocity of the cynicism gets to you. every- 
body racing toward hipness. Couples in their 
twenties divorcing—on TV—at year’s end and re- 
marrying in January to collect a tax refund bundle 
and float a Jamaica holiday. Couples every age 
electing to be closet marrieds, hiding their wedded 
state for financial, social, and “image” reasons. (By 
report these people exist by the tens of thousands 
in California.) Couples consenting to be spied on 
by their employers. fitting familial and sexual life 
to the rules of The Game. (Players on National 
Football League contenders whe are caught sleep- 
ing with their wives the night before a game are 
fined, and some recorded fines run as high as 
$2000.) 

Nobody has to finger the girlie books to be 
aware that every month a torrent of weirdo 
knowingness pours through their columns. “My 
mistress and I,” runs a recent letter in the “Play- 
boy Advisor” column in Hef’s magazine, 


have practiced to perfection a provocative technique 
that. I am convinced. produces the ultimate in male 
orgasm. Immediately prior to coitus, the lady em- 
ploys fine-grained sandpaper to remove a thin layer 
of epidermis from the whole surface of my penis. 
The results are an incredible sensitivity and an un- 
believably prolonged climax. The only difficulty is 
the progressive loss both in diameter and in length 
of my copulatory organ. Recently. I have found it 
necessary to notify my partner when I have entered 
her. Please advise.—L. H.. Detroit. Michigan. 


Why say anything? answers the “Playboy Advi- 
sor.” It should be obvious that you're not all there. 

Nobody has to hide out in the back streets to 
know that some discos in Los Angeles cater to ho- 
mosexual teen-agers; others, in New York, to exhi- 
bitionist odd couples and triplets. A gas. The 
couples and triplets mock-copulate on the white 
plastic couches of Les Jardins on West 43rd Street 
in Manhattan. Nude female wrestlers, five shows 
daily, belt shit out of each other in a mud pool in 
a Pussycat Theater, 79th Street. Miami. Hurry on 








down. It’s the texture of experience and you 
breathe it as a kid, and the result is that the in- 
eluctable sweetness of true beginnings cannot be 
assumed any more. 

Fighting for your innocence . 
to me. 


. a concept new 


Honest sex 


“Sexual relations with persons other than a 
spouse are now becoming common,” | read on a 
plane, turning the pages of Rustum and Della 
Roy’s Honest Sex. “When human need is parta- 
mount, such relationships may serve as the vehicle 
of faithfulness to God.” 

More new domestic music. 


When everything in the world adds up 


idsummer afternoon in the New England 
Berkshires, brilliant sunshine, high 
clouds. Ted and Carolyn. Ted Jr.. 
Chrissie, and Susannah (the last three are Ted and 
Carolyn’s children) are visiting friends who have a 
one-room house on the side of a hill and this quite 
nice swimming pool. Ted has been helping 
Chrissie, six, with a diving problem. Each time 
Chris pulls herself together for another try she 
calls out to Carolyn—“Mommy, watch!”—and Car- 
olyn watches, afterward commenting encouragingly 
but undemandingly. Naked intrepid Susannah, 
twenty-one months, pooped from running up and 
down the hill from the pool to a clump of blue- 
berry bushes, plops down on the towel beside Ted 
Jr., eleven. She puts her thumb in her mouth. 
Young Ted, with nothing but a sleepy mindless 
love in his head, extends an arm and pats her 
shoulder, without opening his eyes. “They’re an 
item,” their mother says mildly, watching. 

Chrissie’s problem with the front dive is that, 
concerned probably about picking up a snootful of 
water, she can’t seem to go in headfirst. She leans 
over, leans still farther over, her daddy holding her 
gently by the waist, talking to her calmly, reas- 
suringly. “That’s it, hon, /ittle bit farther . . .” But 
then, amazingly, she does some kind of incredible 
somersault flip instead of just falling in, and lands 
on her back. Hesitant about pushing on, beeause 
these have been real hits that Chris has been tak- 
ing, frowning at his inability to figure out the right 
words of instruction, Ted the daddy is ready to 
knock it off for a while. The ice is melting in 
Chris’s Tab, how about they take a rest and try 
later? But Chris is remorseless, gutsy, will go again. 
Ted speaks to her very quietly, we can’t hear what 
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they’re saying, and by wit or wisdom they find the 
formula this time, something about being a stone 
and dropping herself, and, terrific, Chris does it. 
Headfirst into the water. "Ray! Chrissie Flagg’s first 
front dive. She comes up happy to her mother’s 
and Susannah’s applause, shaking the water from 
her eyes. Her father is on the end of the board, 
hands on hips, grinning down, pleased with him- 
self. “See how easy, hon? Didn’t it feel nice?” 

“That was good, Chris.” brother Ted says so- 
berly. Approval from the truly significant elder. 

Bored with clapping, Susannah begins doing 
what Ted Jr. calls her fat walk, moving about in 
stately gait with her tummy hideously protruded. 
Nobody has specially requested this number, as 
Susannah becomes aware. She pauses briefly and, 
when everyone’s glance has. been drawn to her, 
pees studiously on the concrete walkway. “I think 
that was intended,” Carolyn says. She empties the 
ice cubes from her glass, walks round to the dark 
spot, and rinses it away with pool water. 

Susannah disappears down the hill, Ted Jr. in 
pursuit, 

Time passes. 

A tanager lights in a nearby cherry tree and ev- 
eryone sits motionless. The color is stunning. 

Chrissie does another dive, better than the first, 
asking this time for no witness. 

Lying quiet, no sound in my ear now except the 
small whir of the pool filter, a flutter of birch 
leaves, I'm afraid something will break, someone _ 
will cry out in protest. This is the way life is sup- 
posed to be, and how long can it possibly 
last? 


All the pregnant teen-agers 


omewhere on toward the middle, or institu- 
tional, phase of my tripping, a seesaw Yea or 
Nay motion began that soon became in- 
sufferable—a kind of entrapment. On the one 
hand, on the other .. . If Parents Without Part- 
ners was wrong for Ellen, other new instruments, 
schools, agencies, therapies kept surfacing, some of 
them wholly admirable. The longer I was on the 
road, the surer I became that a “new nurture” 
does indeed exist—substitutes for traditional fam- 
ilial nurture, inventive new ways of helping people 
cope with a life in which official or received values 
and dailiness are wildly out of sync, and maternal 
and paternal authority—since it can’t teach what 
has to be learned—is bereft of power and 
control. 
On Long Island I visit the Ida B. Wells School, 
Miss Bernice Moze, principal, 92-10 165th Street, a 
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Jamaica, Borough of Queens—enrollment limited to 
pregnant high school girls. 

It’s Friday afternoon, and after 1 look in on 
classes for a while and talk with Miss Moze, I 
spend an hour with Constance Kelsick. the guid- 
ance counselor, pressing like any visitor for under- 
standing of methods and goals. 

“All we do,” Mrs. Kelsick tells me in her office, 
“is teach that you have to care. Nobody ebe is 
doing it, just you, You're the parent. Right from 
the beginning, that’s where you are. All right, they 
can have a baby-sitter if the child’s grandmother 
or the father’s mother or somebody is willing to sit 
to make a contribution. Fine. They have a baby- 
sitter. But don’t you ever forget that baby is 
< yours—you brought that life into the world of your 
~ own free will and act and it’s up to you to do some 
parenting, take hold and help that child grow. 

: “That baby is yours, that’s what we teach. She’s 
not your mother’s, You have your schoolwork and 
you have your baby, yes, and it’s a lot, but you’re 
thinking about the long run, you’re thinking about 
being able to bring in a little something at any 
point. So you know you have to keep up in school. 
Too much at stake. That little baby is yours and 
you’re doing it to care for her, you're doing it be- 
cause you’re parenting, and it’s your job.” 

Pm importunate again, wanting more or the 
how of it. Mrs. Kelsick, a former nurse, a pretty 
woman with a positive, earnest manner, shows me 
teaching materials for that morning’s class and tells 
me, thoughtfully, how it went. It was their weekly 
problems discussion—her group, Veronica. Mi- 
chelle, Santee, Denise, Dolores, and Rosanna. The 
sessions are open-ended; if a debate develops that 
promises to sustain its interest, discussion runs 
through lunch in the cafeteria and sometimes on 
into the first afternoon period. Today's subjec: was 
„responsibility and blame. The focus was a sheet of 
mimeographed excerpts from a year-old newspaper 
horror story—a couple claimed to have lost two 
children in a midtown department store and later 


> confessed, when the. charred corpse of an infant 


was recovered from a nearby parking lot. that they 
had killed both. 

“Whose fault was it? Who deserves the blame?” 
said Constance Kelsick, putting the query to me. 

That was the question she put to Veronice and 
the others, and apparently there were plenty of 
hands. For a time the group pointed a finger at 
the city hospital. It seems that one baby had once 
been treated for bruises that suggested a battering, 
and nobody at the hospital had taken an interest 
in the case. No follow-up. The doctors’ fault. 

But no, you can’t let off the dealers and pushers. 
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The husband had a habit, so what about the 
pusher? He was to blame? Veronica and Denise 
were quick to approve each new suggested crimi- 
nal, and most of the others went along with them 
easily. 

Mrs. Kelsick pauses, looks at me. 

One girl wasn’t talking. she says. The girl was 
Rosanna. She had delivered, as they say, five 
months ago, would shortly be leaving Ida Wells to 
return to regular school. Mrs. Kelsick felt her 
being separate from the others, shaking her head 
at them as though their opinions were naive or 
plain wrong. The others had come back to the fa- 
ther with the habit again, Michelle pointing out 
that, according to the story, he wasn’t even the real 
father, so maybe the one to blame was the real fa- 
ther and nobody knows who he is. The girls gig- 
gled, Mrs. Kelsick said. Another girl thought it 
wasn’t the real father’s fault, he didn’t know any- 
thing about it, it was the man’s fault because prob- 
ably he was running short, the mother had other 
kids and then here was this new one and you 
know they’re all short and he can’t feed them so— 

Mrs. Kelsick interrupted herself. 

“Rosanna shut them up,” Mrs. Kelsick | said 
abruptly, nodding, looking stern. “Rosanna said, 
“You know what? How come you so sure it wasn’t 
the mother? How you know she wasn’t the one 
that lit up those babies?’ ” l 

Mrs. Kelsick sits nodding, seemingly with her. 
whole body. “I said, ‘You’re right, Rosanna. We 
never said one word about the mother, did we? 
How come we missed that?’ ” 

Rosanna didn’t want to talk further just then, 
said Mrs. Kelsick, so they, she and the social 
worker, Anna, who teaches with her, turned away 
from her and repeated the question to the others. 
How come they didn’t ever think about the 
mother? Blank expressions. Did they think the 
mother could do such a thing? 

“Rosanna came in again,” Mrs. Kelsick said, 
pushing her lips out, reconstructing. “Suppose that 
baby’s -a- crier. One of them. The husband, the 
man, he doesn’t like it, but what about her? She | 
wants to sleep. Supposed to do something. Not his ` 
worry. He’s telling her, Shut that baby up. Maybe 
he isn’t even telling her, he’s out, maybe she’s just 
telling herself . . . she doesn’t know how to shut - 
that baby up and it’s getting her. just starting to 
get her.” 

Then, said Mrs. Kelsick, Rosanna spoke the 
words—the perfect words for them to hear, and 
they hugged her for them. 

“That baby got some rights.’ Rosanna said. 
And I said, ‘Rosanna, that’s so right and good.’” 















Mrs. Kebick pauses again, seeming to see it 
: freshly, ther comes back to me. 

< “That was the ‘hew,’” she said. 
day.” 

It was toward the enc of the sixties that the city 
board of education dropped its push-out policy for 
unmarried oregnant girls and began encouraging 
these students to stay in school, creating new 
schools. offering programs in infant care, nutrition 
for mother and child, and homemaking in addition 

to the usua? academic fare. Moving about among 

¿the crudely partitioned classrooms, offices, cafe- 
` teria, and library. I heard a lot that roused, simul- 
taneously, päty, fary, frustration. Without exception 
teachers, prncipal, and custodians address classes 
or groups o” girls as “ladies.” (“Ladies, today we’re 
working on the run-on sentence”: English teacher. 
` Called to onder, the friendly, curious eyes of a thir- 
teen-year-cld large with child turn away from the 
visitor. “Ladies, please, your attention, ladies . . .”) 
Last month the class worked on Shakespeare, 
Romeo and Juliet, not for the flight into an ideal 
world of love but for deadly school purposes 
(“identify asides, soliloqaies, foreshadowing”). 

But these are places of love, not in the end de- 
pressing. Much that is taught is the opposite of 
asides and foreshadowing—substantive, necessary 
knowledge .. . the nenpliancy of the past, the 
need to tie and root ycurself ever more clearly to 
what has happened, to deeds done, the nonmal- 
` Jeable vesterday. No new bride to give away. Belief 

n “the strong for the weak” is alive in the air, in 
¿the eyes of seachers and students alike. 

“I see them all afterward,” says Bernie Sabel, 
economics teacher, talking to me in the cafeteria. 
“They'll be downtown with the baby and you see 
them coming out of the super and you stand there 
and b. s. with them a little about what’s coming 
down, thew problems, how’s it going ... They 
want to talk. They like school. They all want to 
come back to Baby Day and bring their kids. 
They're gore and they:te back in the old school 
but they. remember we're friends and they feel 
friendly. I can tell.” 





“That was to- 








































_ At the marriage counselor’s 










ut there was a seesaw. Nays as well as Yeas. 
And the seesaw was a long time stopping. 
On the one hand, Everything Costs, the 
new life, change, promise, the end of prudery. . 
On the other: How much good comes from 
Change! You can walk straight out, I was telling 
myself at tkis point, into the midst of these various 





_ Sexual and sex-role and marital and _ 
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abortional revolutions, and recover—close to the 
field of fire, mortars thumping :n your ear—a feel- 
ing for first things, for the nature of the behavior 
that created the human world in the beginning. 
You can have an encounter with a dozen major 
truths—a reminder that the creation of the human 
world preceded by millennia the birth of the val- 
ues of psychological self-expression and spiritual 
liberty. But you can also walk straight out into 
these various ongoing revolutions and stumble not 
upon Jesus but upon swarms of people at each 
other’s throats for money. No revelation here. Porn 
is money. Defacing human physicality is money. 
Faking relationships is money. (“Men!” cries the 
massage parlor ad in the Miami paper. “Linda’s 
BACK!”) Improved fucking is money. 

The handy directory in the appendix of Joanna 
and Lew Koch’s The Marriage Savers (1976)—it’s 
entitled “How to Find a Marriage Counselor”— 
provides some thirty tightly printed pages of infor- 
mation on people and organizations under these 
headings: 


Behavior Modification 

Bioenergetics 

Family Therapists 

Feminist Therapists 

Gestalt Therapists 

Humanistic 

Marriage Encounter/Marriage Enrichment Pro- 
grams 

Pastoral Counselors 

Psychiatrists 

Psychoanalytic Referrals 

Psychodrama 

Psychologists 

Psychotherapists 

Sex Therapists/Sex Clinics 

Social Service Organizations _ 

Social Workers 

Transactional Analysis 


In several major cities the stink of hard-sell com- 
petition for the troubled soul’s buck rises from the 
newspaper ads that ask: “Is YOUR MARRIAGE BET- 
TER THAN No MARRIAGE? If you've begun asking 
yourself this question, you'll probably want to talk 
to us .. .” (Some entrepreneurs, like the owner- 
operator of a Boston service called the Divorce & 
Marriage Counselling Center, Inc., are quite up- 
front about profits. “Were business people,” James . 
Heimen of D & M tells a reporter. “We wanted to 
short-circuit the delayed-referral process so we 


went to direct advertising.”) And the likelihood is 
_that thousands will shortly be in the game. Edna 


Barrabee, member of the American Association of - 











Marriage Counselors: “In this field anycne can do 
anything. Anyone, from any walk of life. That’s 
how open this counseling practice is today .. . 
This new commercial counseling center is openly a 
superservice agency . . . Boy, are they smart. The 
next thing you know they'll be opening like those 
income tax places, one on every corner.” 

The private heart goes to market, courtesy of So- 
cial Science. 

On the road I visited a “non-profit” service in 
Philadelphia called Wives Self-Help, whose adver- 
tising borrows snippets from old extra-strength Ex- 
cedrin campaigns: 


. . a unique and innovative service created in Jan- 
uary,. 1974 in answer to an urgent need for help to 
marriages on a positive, preventive basis. Two out 
of five marriages end in divorce, Those who are 
struggling to maintain viable marriages in the face 
of these overwhelming odds need help. Families ex- 
periencing stress and strain often do not know 
where to turn for counseling or are afra:d to go. 
Furthermore, the high cost of mental health 
coupled with the overcrowding of many of our clin- 
ics is often a deterrent to those seeking help for 
marital difficulties. The immediate relief and direc- 
tion provided by WIVES SELF-HELP can alleviate 
a stressful situation before disastrous comolicaticns 
result. 


Throughout my interview with the president of 
the organization and a senior marriage counselor, a 
third official, the secretary-treasurer, is on the 
phone with a client in the same office: “Look, 
were not gonna hold you up. We know. Thirty 
dollars a week, that’s a lot of money.” And the in- 
terviewees’ style of address to my questions is uni- 
formly business-brisk. 

Thinking of my divorced friend Ellen, I ask 
about first visits, clients’ feelings at the time of the 
initial class or appointment. Is there much guilt? 
Sense of failure? 

“Nothing,” says Helene Halpern, the counselor. 
Helene looks to be in her late twenties, an attrac- 
tive, mod-jeaned, frizzy-curled blond, a student 
at Bryn Mawr in psychiatric counseling. “When 
they come in, it’s just”-—she crosses her arms, index 
fingers on each hand pointing angrily in opposite 
directions—“ ‘It’s his fault. Her fault.” ‘So wait a 
minute,’ I say, ‘if he’s such a bastard, why do you 
put up with it?” 
~ “They try to hang you up on their presenting 
problems,” Maxine Schnall, the president, explains. 
Maxine is mid-fortyish, divorced, dresses in knit 
pantsuits, and is studying law at Temple. She men- 


tions a name to Helene, who nods and grins. “The 


wife came in and she said her husband had a vas- 











ectomy and never told her. ‘How’d you find out?’ I 
said. ‘Was he grasping himself down there in ter- 
rible pain?” ” Maxine chuckles. “Well, no, actually 
she overheard it on the phone. Later he told me 
why—he just wanted to test himself, it was a cour- 
age test. Could he do it? But the thing is she’d 
come in with this as the presenting problem and” 
later it turned out she'd. had her tubes tied herself 
three years before and never told him.” 

On her preferred methodology Helene is crisp 
and downright. 

“What I do,” she tells me, “is find out how her 
crap fits his crap. Okay, this guy is running but his 
wife is the suspicious type. ‘I don’t know why I do 
it,’ he says. ‘I just do.’ Well, J know why. He was 
in an orphanage as a kid and anyway it’s avail- 
able—he’s very good-looking—so why not? But she 
says, the wife, “Well, when I was a kid I wanted to 
be a detective, I wanted to get to the bottom. I 
wanted to get to the bottom of everything!’ So 
right away, this was how they completed each 
other’s neuroses. But he could say, ‘Hah-hah, see, 
it’s your fault, you’re suspicious so I only do it be- 
cause you make me.’ So I anticipated that and I 
warned them right off it. We're not fixing blame 
on one person. If you can just get them to take a 
measure of responsibility for the situation and 
move on, just see that. . .” 

On overall objectives, whether to “save” mar-.. i 
riages or junk them, Maxine is clearly a little left 
of center, headed toward the creative split school. 
(“Sustaining the marriage—oftentimes that’s not 
what you want to do. It’s not best. Divorce could 
be the most creative thing.”) On the sources of the 
problems she deals with, she talks clichés: “This is” 
the crossfire generation—thirty to thirty-six, caught 
between what Mother told me and Cosmo says— 
wanting more sexual freedom, satisfaction, some-. > 
thing . . . And the media, it talks divorce and sex. 

. . Opportunities.” About the domestic future she 
speaks as though the issues are more or less 
closed: “Everybody I know is insisting their daugh- 
ter have a career aspiration, not marriage and 
babies.” And continually in the background, as I -< 
said, the secretary-treasurer was on the phone; 
cash-nexusing: “Ten is fine. Ten a session. It’s 
okay.” 

A phony negative. Stock response. What that I 
know escapes the domination, the hegemony, the 
superstructure, the System, the Profit Angle? 
As for coarseness, I’m to cast that stone? 
Nothing “wrong” at Wives Self-Help except the © 
unfurnished quality, the way in which the counsel- 
ors’ heads have to view the world. The bareness. 













The client arrives naked—no family, no past. He’s 









a spot of time, a little quick cross of relationship 
existing hers and now. “I want to start over.” 
When the client calis, the counselor works with 
what she hears. sees, picks up. Spot-check. Some- 
body’s startmg over and the point is that he or 
she, the clieat, has a decision ahead, and the coun- 
selor’s energy has to gather toward that. It’s the 
present, the state of mind here and now, that’s all- 
consequential. This is where we are, and the 
weight of waat has been and what the client was 
before this decision, this movement to “therapy,” 
isn’t in the 2quation. It’s not even supposed to be 
felt, it’s a distraction. Causes and backgrounds 
summarized in thumbnail phrases—“the orphan- 
age”. . . constant foreshortening of the past, tele- 
scoping of t to formula, making it manageable, 
keeping the eyes focused on the Decision ahead, 
the Options. 

Max Horkheimer: “. . . a process of reduction 
to sub-persozal status occurring within the family.” 

I was having an intimation at this point, mean- 
ings brimmisg but still not clear. 























































“Your daughter’s in the hospital” 


topping off in Montgomery, Alabama, to visit 

my daughter Jo, a filmmaker attached to a local 

TY stazon, I discover she’s in the hospital. Sur- 
prise is the only teacher. A minor operation, her 
friend Jef cells me on the phone, they hadn’t 
wanted to scare us. There was a knot in her thigh, 
doctor wanted to be sure, penicillin not working. It 
turned out to be a miner infection, possibly a spi- 
der bite, no big deal ... We eat supper in the 
hospital restaurant and Jo, looking fine, tells some 
funny Deep South stories that break me up— 
people met while she and Jeff were shooting. They 
both talk excitediy about their current project. I 
press for an errand when it’s time to go—nothing 
for a concermed daddy to do?—but they can’t come 
up with much. Jeffie’s been coping, it seems. He’s 
solved the murmur in their best camera, fed pills 
to Pie, Joey’s cat, also ill, “done a shtick” to their 
house, scrubbing it top to bottom in preparation 
for The Remrn, and this morning went off and 
bought a new mattress and box spring for the 
bed they liberated “somewhere in South Caro- 
lina.” 

In the hell by the elevator, saying goodbye, 
were ancther family trio. Noticing Jo leaning a 
little on Jeff’s arm, I catch myself just in time. 
(Don't sav, Take good care of her.) Later on the 
plane I think: They do seem to like their lives. 
Later still, with a wink aż the face in the dark win- 

«dow: Jef’s a good um. 



















“That one over there, that one is real 
feisty” 


he promise of growing space for vari- 

ousness: this is what lies at the heart cf the 

new nurture. To be a citizen, a worker and 
an. artist in a single lifetime, to hunt in the morn- 
ing and be a music critic at night, to express one’s 
sexual self, one’s parental self, one’s familial self, 
to move ceaselessly toward fuller individuatior, de- 
velopment, enrichment. . . 

Which institution is pivotal in the service o? this 
dream? As pivotal as any, probably, is the day-care 
center. In her Working Mothers (1976), Jean Curtis 
separates “groovy” centers, where parents them- 
selves play a key role from day to day, from “cus- 
todial” centers, staffed by outsiders only. stiffer and 
chillier in atmosphere. Pve also read descriptions 
of day-care centers to come, like those envisaged 
by Elizabeth Janeway: 


. facilities at industrial plants. commercial cen- 
ters, educational establishments—evervwhere that 
parents go to work; model care facilities cospon- 
sored by unions and imaginative educators, with 
programs offered by libraries, museums, musical 
conservatories, theater and dance groups, the inker- 
itors of ethnic and cultural traditions. ... They 
should engage. use and entertain a coming-and-go- 
ing population, directed by a professional core, of 
children of all ages, adults of both sexes and all the 
generations that could be called on, interacting, 
teaching each other, connecting. 


Not unattractive visions. Furthermore their speci- 
ficity reminded me that it’s absurd to deal with 
day-care issues in a purified, noneconomic coatext, 
as though day care had one and the same meaning in 
every sector of the society. 

Still .. . My attempts to see these places, 
groovy or custodial, from the “right” perspectives, 
evaluative, future-oriented, “social,” felt off from 
the very start: remote, once more, from the ccre of 
feeling. And one day at a Presbyterian church 
basement operation run for married university stu- 
` dents in Laramie, Wyoming, I finally caught some 
light. 

I don’t remember every detail of the place per- 
_ fectly. I remember arriving just at the hour when 
the majority of the children were being drcpped 
off, 7:00 A.M. or so, and noticing (coincidence. nat- 
-urally) that in a succession of cars, about a half- 
dozen, the little boy or girl rode alone in the back 


seat. The car would stop, the driver would reach. 


back and open the door and wait while the child 
_ descended and moved up the church walk, slowly 


or otherwise, no baggage; before he was inside, the 





car door was shut and the driver too moved on, no 
waves, no looking back. 

What else? A minor episode of shoving, featur- 
ing a boy I'll call Brook sitting in a tree and a 
three-year-old [ll call Amy. Amy advanced to 
where Brook sat in the crook of the tree, mid- 
morning break, and told him he shouldn’t do what 
he was doing. Brook climbed down from his perch, 
walked purposefully toward Amy, pushed her onto 
the ground with a wordless two-handed shove, and 
returned to his tree. Rising, Amy did not weep, did 
not comment, did not look for justice. expected no 
line to be thrown. She rose and stared at Brook, 
kept her distance. l 

Mid-morning break. 

Jo Davis, the director, is a short, energetic 
woman in her forties, wearing a short red skirt and 
having the build and manner of a champion lady 
golfer. I had the standard tour. Ms. Davis identi- 
fied one or another child as he hove up as “real 
feisty,” “a learning disability,” “a newcomer here 
for four days and already working into the group.” 
My notes say that on my private comparative scale 
the Laramie center rated C-. “Basement spacious 


but dark, stale air. Semicircle of small chairs set in ~ 
rows before huge TV. Ominous. Two-hour after- 
noon naptime! Too much talk from JD about 





money, keeping charges down to $3.50 a day. 
problems of. being cook, staff director, accountant, — 
general negotiator all at the same time. Depressing 
sights .. . dark unfurnished ‘windowless ‘isolation 
area’ for sick or hurt kids incarcerated until par- 
ents pick up . . . weeping three-year-old girl, 
clutching father, begging him not to leave (JD: ‘He 
has custody’). Numbers: one aide to about every- 
ten kids, staff of six, six and a half. Half of all 
children: who’ve attended this center over its. four 
years are from divorced parents . . . Children who | 
spend longest days at center, from 7 to 5 PM. are o 
the young ones, the three-year-olds . . .” ae 

There are worse as well as better centers. All i 
that happened—my other “intimation”—was that as 
I was leaving this place, walking past a group of — 
kids playing in clayey mud in a culvert, I realized 
I hadn’t spoken to any of them, the children. And 
that I had probably never spoken to any children 
ra any similar visit to any other center in the past. 

I'm a gregarious type with kids, and here I lacked 
confidence. It meant—? 

“They”—that large abstraction I’ve made for- 
day-care kids—“they” don’t feel kidlike to me- 


They’re lean, stripped down, unencumbered. They _ 


have their wits about them. Public people, living Fe 
far beyond the pure moment of intimacy of parent 
and Sa into SATs, into admissions interview: 








They live by their wits, have objectives. No way- 
wardness need apply. “They need a lot of one-on- 
one”—how many times I heard that from day-care 
people. But no matter how true it was, it didn’t 
feel true. They didn need me, a fooling-around 
grown-up. You heard about the “thinkers,” as 
some called them, the isolated children who sit 
alone, not watching the others who gather in 
groups or circles, watching their toes. The forlorn— 
there were always the forlorn ... like the little 
girl who arrived weeping that morning in Laramie. 
-But what I felt, what I came to see that I felt, was 
something within them that lay beyond teasing, a 
gathered quelity. These were copers, objectives, 
dealers with the world on the world’s terms. Their 
capital lay in the world and they’d learned how to 
manage, invest, buy, sell. Good timing. As for 
helplessness, luxuricus helplessness, secret in- 
'timacies, dream of sleeping within, never moving. 
breathing her breath. his scrapy cheek—forget it. 
Plucked out, provided with Museum of Science 
challenges. A chenille rug and a doll and a coat 














































peg... . Making do. Making out. Making it. 
2 Grouped by ability . . . professional staff . . . seat 
work with numbers . . . rates $20/18 . . . comings 


and goings. 

_ They were new to me, and at length I defined 
the newness, felt how it ñrmly edged me back, cut 
me out of my habitual bid for paternal intimacy. 
closeness. Pm wiling—my tone of address to a 
child says—I'm willing to let you lean on me a 
while: Go ahead, lean’ But no leaners in the 
crowd. Somewhere in here, it seemed, in the differ- 
sence of these kids . . . Was this the secret theme, 
my buried language? 


The weight of the past 


fo, the buried language was—as Pd all along 
believed it to be—a plainer thing, as 
simple (it turned out) as the language of 
memory. Once it was in my ears, once I heard 
somebody speaking it naturally, reasonably, for no 
"purpose except to maintain self-respect, I realized 
that I knew the words perfectly myself, had always 
known them. Little fluency, at first, only a sort of 
telegraphic stuttering. Never do dirt on what you 
were, out of that came what you are. Bring baggage 
when traveling or voul be too light to land. Before 
liberty and equality came fraternity and it invented 
the others, it made the world. Whatever is to come 
will be as goad as the good in what was before, and 
will be made of this Brod, grown from this good—or 
else worthiess. 
Even now the precise place and occasion seem 
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hardly to matter—could it have happened any- 
where? The actual place was a conference in a uni- 
versity campus building in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Mid-morning, sunny skies. Outside a file of sum- 
mer-session kids, tanned and giowing in T’s and 
cutoffs, sloped away down tree-shaded walks to a 
beach picnic and Frisbee by the lake. Inside the 
campus building a hearing was in progress, a 
heartland consultation of the kind that’s probably 
taking place in a half-dozen cities, on somebody’s 
issues, as these words are written or read. 

Today the citizens’ panel in residence in Wiscon- 
sin was called the Presidential. Advisory Council on 
Women’s Educational Programs—I belonged to it 
myself a while ago, for a year—and it was inquir- 
ing into “educational needs of rural girls and women.” 

Like many another meeting of the sort, this one 
was intended to become a pressure point, a means 
of “raising consciousnesses.” Certain that ex- 
ploitation and oppression were worse in rural areas 
than elsewhere, council members had come to the 
boonies to drive for faster, surer progress toward 
“women’s equity.” They’d mau-maued vulnerable 
male witnesses. (One poor brother had observed 
that he knew a little about women’s problems be- 
cause “I have four of them in my house.” “You 
have four of ‘them,’” snapped a scornful young 
militant. “Okay . . . I date one of you. I don’t like 
the way you talk.”) 

What’s more, the councillors had been skeptical 
of presentations made by the farm women them- 
selves, even by those like Jo Anne Vogel of Cato, 
Wisconsin, who had been active in seeking changes 
in IRS rules, inheritance law, and other matters of 
special rural concern. It was the directness of the 
pressure that produced the talk that met my need. 
During the first hour there were out-and-out scraps 
between the militants and the farm women. Asked 
how she felt about “assertiveness training” and 
“women’s lib,” Betsy Thronson of Blue Mounds, 
Wisconsin, struck out wildly. 

“Farm wives were liberated long ago,” she said. 
“A farm wife is so liberated she can’t hardly stand 
it. The minute you put them on a tractor, they’re 
liberated.” 

“I resent the term ‘feminist, ” Betsy went on 
strongly. “It sounds like. you’re some real radical. 
We want just to speak out and express our opinion 

. That doesn’t mean you're a weirdo.” 

Cries of protest. 

“I take exception—” 

“Pm a militant activist feminist and—” 

“If you describe liberation as the opportunity to 
do real hard work that men have always done, — 
then all right, rural women are ‘so liberated they _ 

















can’t hardly stand it.” But that’s not whet libe-ation 
is. Rural women are very unliberated Put these 
words aside.” 

Three farm wives sitting together like stone, 
rock-stern expressions of solidarity on their faces. 
Abrasion. The gap. Impactment. 

But soon enough things changed. Several local 
guests experienced in counseling farm wives were 
in the room and they spoke up firmly, building a 
bridge back to communication, reaching beyond 
resentment and defensiveness, retuning the atmo- 
sphere, soothingly strengthening the wives’ belief 
that, if they did utter their true minds, they might 
be understood. (“You see,” said a 4-H person from 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, “you see rural women 
think that what urban women are saying is that it’s 
not right to be ‘just a houseperson.’ Wher. that 
really is a very creditable thing to be doing . . .”) 

And a rural historian and extension professor 
named Robert Gard introduced a histerical 
theme—the greatness of the Wisconsin pioneer 
women—that did wonders in easing the wives 
toward their words. Gard had barely lauached 
upon talk of the Old Generation—“theirs wes the 
true greatness”—than the farm women were con- 
tributing details of their own. Pleased, stimulated, 
he spread out a bit concerning his researck. into 
the early years of struggle—the time when survival 
was “related to physical strength and human ideal- 
ism—the hope of having something better later on, 
better opportunities for the children . . .” In those 
days you hadn’t a chance if you couldn’t clear one 
to five acres a year, so everything depended, Gard 
explained, on the strength of the men and the 
women. “And the women took the beating,” he 
said, pushing out his bottom lip as though he’d 
seen the suffering himself. He’d gone through the 
old cemeteries, he told the group, in Dodge 
County and thereabouts, looking at the headstones, 
the ones you could read, and how many women 
were dead before fifty—overburdened, overworked, 
bearing six, twelve, seventeen children because a 
big family was an asset. A man would weer out 
two or three women, they would literally work 
_ themselves to death. “And somehow, out òf all 

this,” he went on, with the farm wives nodding, 
everyone listening hard, out of “this whole cracible 
of struggle we've come all this whole way to here. 
And now you're talking about better ways of living 
. .. Tights and tenure . . . it could not have hap- 
pened if it hadn’t been for this vast other thing 

. what happened in the past.” So, he told the 
group, the-right action is to honor these sacrifices, 
make them known. Because they were the source 
< of the egoo to come. 





They are the source. 

It seemed to set off a whole new current in the 
room, producing talk remote from the gut issues of 
the movement, a spontaneous celebration, a féting 
of farm women as persons continuous with a noble 
past, winning their way forward out of deprivation. 

Comforted, Betsy, Jo Anne, Nancy Smidle from 
Kewanee, Wisconsin, found fresh speech. They | 
found, that is, a way of declaring that if living ac- 
cording to the new vision required a refusal to 
honor sacrifices made under the old, then they 
would hold back. If being in tune with, endorsive 
of, or hopeful about the new nurture, the new 
freedom and variousness, required an absolute 
repudiation of the past, then they would hold back. 
If a downward re-evaluation of the worth of the. 
strongest cooperative and loving relationship they 
had known was required, then they would hold 
back. 

“Our husbands are exceptional men,” said Jo 
Anne, going on to explain to the group how her 
family’s supportiveness made it possible for her to 
do her chores as a working farm woman, in the 
barn at 5 A.M., at eleven, in the evening again, and 
also to be a political activist on behalf of farm ` 
women’s interests. “My husband,” said Nancy 
Smidle, “never feels above me. If we're going to | 
buy something . . . or go to the church picnic, we ~ 
decide together.” 

For reasons I know and can name, each of the 
wives seemed to say, My past holds me, lifts me— 
my luck in my husband’s goodness and generosity, 
in his noticing my need, in his willingness to share 
housepersonship, to help .. . I go to a university 
and a conference or a hearing and I meet and talk 
to people—strangers—and learn to care about them. 


Once when we watched the weather on TV and — 


there was frost in New York, I’d think, Oh good, © 
now we'll get a price. But then at a meeting I got 
to know a new friend, apple growers in New York, 
and we became like sisters, and there was a close- 
ness, a knitting together of all the commodities, — 
and now I don’t want to profit from her bad luck 
or anybody’s. “ 

Always, though, the voices that speak of broad- 
ened interests, wider sympathies, insist upon “add- 
ing a word of history, a word about origins, about 
the onset of “activism,” why we can’t rush for- 
ward—can’t embrace a new multiplicity, an objec- 


tive view of attachment, a condescension to career- 


less wives, or to husbands who think of themselves _ 
as allowing and permitting . . . “They sacrifice for _ 
me,” Jo Anne Vogel explains. “My sons, my hus- 
band. A woman can’t do it by herself. Our whole __ 
family discusses my experiences when I come 

































































` home if I go away—like to here, this hearing. My 
daughter will be able to do better things. Our sons 
will have the past, the background, to let their 
wives do this and more. Our husbands are excep- 
tional men.” 

I come jram somewhere. I am my past. 

Two point five percent of the population live on 
farms: can è principle of universal application, good 
in cities and suburbs, good for the alienated and the 
divorced, the adman and the ghetto kid, be derived 
from the domestic faith of a few rural women? Posi- 
tively. The principle for which the farm people spoke, 
memory as virtue, is mowhere inapplicable. 

The women’s liberation movement is the fresh- 
est, most energizing popular cause of our time: if 
somebody finds an answer to interior needs in words 
that only hesitantly salute liberation, hasn’t the 
cause been denigrated? Positively not, because the 
hesitation in this instance belonged to the surface, 
not to the core. In the end the farm wives were 
speaking simultaneously for liberation and for the 
other sources of their own best selves—and it was 
the complexity of the affirmation that met the 
need. 

Much that was said could have come from 
Ross or Akce or Ellen or a dozen others whose 
stories lie well off this page, also from many who 
play it hip. Blithe divorcers, TV stars who tease 
paternal obligation by treating their own as “a 
bit,” Bel Air cosmopolitans who pretend that 
squares alone are distraught at the sight of break- 
down in their children’s lives, liberationists who af- 
fect to despise the sacrifices of the unliberated—as 
often as not these types are only hung up on an- 
other version of shock-the-bourgeois. Inwardly they 
know that the proper human work goes beyond 
framing jokes or forging special identities, that it 
involves learning the imperatives of care—growing 
out of illusions of invulnerability and into full un- 
derstanding that others elsewhere, foreign, un- 
known, untorn, dead, those who came before and 
pushed the process ferward, people under the hill 
whose minds and eyes made my mind and eyes, 
and made more extended vision possible, all have 
claims upor: us and must be remembered. 

If in the new demestic music remembering is the 
forgotten sound, more than a few who swing to 
this music themselves secretly yearn for changes, 
another rhythm. 

The differences amongst us haven’t to do with 
ends, maybe, but with means—with the how of hu- 
“man development. And what was unique in the 
hearing room was a feeling, a conviction about 
how people learn. Half words, half “tone,” wisps, 
fragments. never fully articulated but always some- 











































how present .. . a belief in the family as tke es- 
sential classroom. 

It’s crazy. One minute I talk about the car? and 
kindness of my own children for me. The next I’m 
talking about my own children’s care and kirdness 
for their mates once theyre old enough to have 
them. The next I’m talking about my sisterly feeling 
for somebody who was a total stranger to me a week 
ago—but it’s really not a puzzle. I know how ycu get 
from one feeling to the next. I understand the flow. 
It goes from feeling for the nearest to feeling fer the 
farthest. When my child was weak and I was s:rong, 
at the sign of his hurt or heartbreak I was wita him 
at once, suffused with awareness of helplessness, 
longing to ease his hurt because it was painful *o me 
as to him. That’s my past, my moral capital I’ve 
hardly ever seen myself as “good” except in my re- 
Sponsiveness, whenever I’ve been responsive, t9 my 
children’s needs. It was this way that I caught my 
glimpse of a meaning in “human interdependency.” 
In family things... 

It’s parent and child together, parent and parent 
and child and child together, through the bonds of 
love, pride, and blood, who feel the imperatives of 
care most directly. That is the beginning. It’s within 
the family that the force of steadiness of concern for 
another as deserving of emulation comes across most 
directly to the young—little ones. It’s here that 
grown-ups are best placed to observe and foster the 
progress of the young in this... imitating the 
good. Is there any hope for an end to hunger m the 
world except in this progress?. 

As I say, once a hint of the music was ia my 
ears, I realized that I too knew the words and 
could say them aloud unembarrassed. Tel. me 
about the broader family to come, the comparative 
insignificance of broken bonds, the glory of the 
more encompassing commitments ahead. the good 
sense of stepping forward from provincialism, from 
home, marriage, family—my island—and I'll listen 
and may one day believe. But I’d expect also to go 
on believing that true morality is remembering— 
Malraux said this once~making visible the -radi- 
tion that gives you your form. That covldn’t 
change. Because the good of the imagined future 

¿can only have grown from the good of the shared 
past, the experience accumulated in the narrower 
family, experience of kindness, control of self- 
_ishness, authority denying itself dominion, con- 
joining power with remorse ... The narrow 
dream nourishes the wider dream. It’s as simple as 
this, my inner truth: whatever is good in the new 
nurture will be made of the same principles as the 
good of the past; therefore don’t patronize the 
past, don’t mock. Lett breathe. 









The other Miami: singers on the beach, 
sound of the ocean 








n toward dusk Fridays and Saturdays at 
the Pier Park Recreational Center, 9th and. 
Ocean Drive in Miami Beach, a fair-sized 
crowd begins gathering, moving up the walkways 
toward benches set in rows at the edge of the 
beach in front of a platform and hutch. The 
people are locals, old folks mostly, guests at the 
Sorrento, the Ocean Garden, the Balfour, a dozen 
tiny hotels along the Drive and Washington Ave- 
nue, unposh places with wide porches and interiors 
that Edward Sheeler might have lighted, lobbies 
where card games, played at big round tables with 
glary tops, last to midnight and beyond. Here and 
there a familiar Miami style stands..out—white-on- ` 
white patterned shorts, white and. gold-tasseled ` 
moccasins, the New York Times folded under an 
arm. But plainness is the norm. More than a few- 
of the women are in heavy black knit cardigans. 
and peasant kerchiefs, and the men’s clothes are 
nondescript, shiny serge trousers, straw hats, faded — 
canvas shoes. The accents and sometimes the spo- 
ken languages belong to the Old World. : 
The magnet for the crowd is “the singing,” a | 
concert of folk tunes, lullabies, and love songs per- 
formed in Yiddish and other tongues by self- 
selected soloists. At about eight the walkway lights -` 
come on and a beach cop named Harry Rivetz, a- 
sober, good-looking man in his mid-twenties, steps ` 
forward from the shadows with a clipboard, rous-— 
ing anticipatory jostle and laughter along the 
benches. He tests the mike, welcomes the group, 
and asks whether there’s anybody here who wants . 
to sing and hasn’t signed up. People are still arriv- 
ing; traffic sounds mix with the washing of surfo 
and the shouts of kids fooling around somewhere 
in the distance on the darkened beach. The first. 
singer is announced and he leads the group 
through “The Star-Spangled Banner”: then, one by ` 
one as Harry Rivetz calls off his list. the other per- 
formers rise and do their numbers. Occasionally a 
singer opens with greetings to the crowd or offers a 
comment on the tune he’s selected; occasionally — 
quips are traded with the front rows. If your Ger- 
man is as weak as mine and you have no Yiddish: 
you can get help for the whole evening by asking _ 
one question of your neighbors early on. A mike 
failure or a drunk or junkie hovering on the 
fringes, mumbling to himself. can be a problem, 
but real interruptions are rare. When Officer Riv- 
etz’s flashlight picks out the last name on the list, — 
he lets this be known and at the end there’s pro- — 
tracted applause. The light goes off in the hutch _ 












behind the platform and the mike is unplugged and 
the cord rolled up, and the crowd makes its way back 
to the street, dispersing onto the hotel porches or 
nto the lobbies, resuming the endless game. 
- Insiders attend “the singing” to refresh their memo- 
ries and brighten cld attachments. For me it was a 
lucky last stop that caught and held like a stunning 
museum, bemusing the head with forgotten styles of 
connectedness . . . an inventory in words and music 
of vanished ways of cherishing and being cherished. 
An old lady pours her heart out in a chant in memory 
of a temple destroyed 2009 years ago. Mr. snes 
strong-faced, tanned, with a forceful tenor, sings “4 
Chazzandl Oif Shabbes.” 2 folk tune about the differ- 
ent ways in which a gifted cantor is prized by a tailor, 
blacksmith, and drover. (The refrain has eight oys— 
Oy, how he did sing!—and, guided by Edelman’s au- 
-thoritative spacing. the crowd joins in with a will.) 
Max Greenberg, affable, a star in worn blue canvas 
hoes and battered beater, invites the audience to 
relish the modesty of its shared longings and desires, 
inging “Just a Little Bit of Luck” in several lan- 
guages, leading the assemblage with graceful hands: 


It’s oniy a children’s game 
Who wants se much? 
(Unison) Not so much. . 
Just a little bit of living 
Just a little bit of luck 


. Not so much 


The dominant themes of “the singing” are, pre- 
ictably, familial and generational. There’s a song 
bout a mother blessing her daughter’s new 
mother-in-law, begging the latter—Dear relative, 
Sweet relative—not to wake the child too early, not 
“to mourn if she sees that her son loves the girl 
, (“If she displeases you, please just forget it as 
Ive always done”) Another mother in another 
tune pleads and teases for a letter from a loved 
one—shribe geshvind, leebes kind, write quickly, 
` give consolation to your mother. There are musical 
toasts to the solidarity cf the generations: “Toast 
‘the young and toast the old,/ Toast ourselves both 
young and old” 


Far di kinder, far di z’keynim’ 
Ay-ay, &y-ay, cy! 


Family roll calls ring out in holiday celebration 
“songs: 


Where is Berl? Where is Dvosye? 
Get Aunt Susie aad Uncle Josie 
Let’s everybody have some fun! 
-There's a fine number about a poor relation ar- 


+ 


riving at a wedding with nothing but a lively heart 


After the Sexual Revolution 


and a threepenny gift who’s instantly WO up 
into the dancing: 


Though she be poor, an aunt’s still an aunt! 


Mrs. Waxman sings “Oh, Papa!.” a child’s ec- 
stasy at her father’s playful teasing, and I notice, 
across the aisle from where I’m sitting, a tiny hud- 
dled woman in a black shawl beating perfect time, 
open hands slapping her knees. eyes bright, lips 
apart. 

Toward the end a performer introduced by Offi- 
cer Rivetz simply as “Helen” announces that her 
song is a son’s farewell. “Zayt gezunterheyt, mayne 
libe eltern,” goodbye, my dear parents, goodbye, 
she recites, then pauses. The surf behind her seems 
louder. Helen is dressed in a pink woolen sweater 
and black kerchief. All at once a single minor note 
comes from her lips, held, shaped as a long lament 
in itself, and the strength and sweetness of what 
follows are overwhelming. Helen’s voice is delicate 
at some moments, eerily powerful at others. The 
stars bend to it, all traffic noise gone, and her au- 
dience is motionless, passionately attentive, sustain- 
ing her, lifting her like the sea a strong swimmer. 
Helen sings as though she hadn’t a mike in her 
hand, as though the volume came effortlessly from 
the deep darkness behind her. In every note some- 
thing that bids for tears seems to float, a depth of 
longing, affection beyond measure. When she fin- 
ishes, holding a single unwavering note, beautifully 
clean of vibrato, a voice near me murmurs into the 
stillness, loud enough for all to hear: Ooooh,. gut. 
Then volcanic applause. 

“These are gentle people,” says Harry Rivetz, 
talking to me later about his job as emcee, and it 
seems a fair judgment. The poorer singers are ap- 
plauded as well as the best. The audience calls out 
helpfully when words are forgotten. joins good-na- 
turedly in the refrains of the comic songs, allows 
itself to be caught up, reverently transfixed, when, 
as with Helen’s song, an old favorite is stunningly 
done. But kindness isn’t the point. What matters is 
the inventory, the re-animation of the tones and 
idioms of the traditional languages of nurture, re- 
minders of the range and variousness of the. older 
modes of human caring—withir, as we say, the 
“family context.” The idea of “the singing” is that 
of sustained relation, the sound is that of people 
who don’t know how to let go. The trick, I 
thought, is to learn to speak from this sound as 
though it were present when it’s vanished. to learn 
how to carry it in mind when there’s nothing like 
it for ears to hear. It is the tuning sound, the pitch 
worth holding: a clarity about whence the best of 
me came. 3 ; 
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DARKLY 











by Kenneth Brower 


He’s an expert on seashells, one of the 
most knowledgeable in the world. He 
works with the disadvantage of never 
having seen the objects he studies. 


eerat Vermeij sat in a spare, termite-ridden 
apartment built above a small biology lab- 
oratory in the Palau Archipelago of Mi- 
cronesia, seven degrees north of the equator. The 
room was littered with shells of all descriptions, 
some loose on the tabletops like spare change, oth- 
ers wet and drying on the sink, still more wrapped 
in toilet paper and jammed by the dozen into plas- 
tic bags. Vermeij found two snails to demonstrate 
the problems in distinguishing species. He held up 
the first. 

-“Here’s a shell that superficially, to me, looks 
very much like a young morula,” he said. “In fact, 
when I picked it up the first time, I thought it was 
a young morula. But I know that it isn’t. It’s a nas- 
sarius. It's a young Nassarius graniferus. I has 
very, very similar sculpture on top to a young mo- 
rula.” l 

The morula in Vermeij’s palm was black. The 
nassarius was white. 

“Of course someone with eyesight would know 
right away,” I suggested. 

“Of course,” he agreed. “The morula is dark, 
and the nassarius is white.” 


Vermeij is twenty-eight years old. He is lean and 
in a fragile way handsome. His face in thought is 
ascetic. It’s a Dutch face, and in Palau, not far 
from the old Netherlands New Guinea, it seemed 
to have a historical rightness. It was a face from 






Joseph Conrad. It looked correct under coconut 
palms and trade-wind cumuli. Vermeij’s goatee is 
sparse and boyish, his features youthful in their 
enthusiasms. He moves with a trace of the brit-— 
tleness of the blind, forever anticipating a bump, 
He has a questing stride with just a hint of reserve 
to it. He will gladly show you how far he can 
broad-jump, if you point him in a safe direction. 
The legs are full of spring and they take him an 
amazing distance. ae 
Vermeij’s was the first juvenile case of glaucoma 
in his province of the Netherlands. He was born 
blind, or nearly so. He could see colors and vague 
outlines until he was three, then the light went out, 
It will never come back; his present set of eyes are. 
plastic. The last color he saw was yellow. ; 
The Vermeij family left the Netherlands when 
Geerat was eight, partly for his sake. “At that 
time,” he says, “Holland did not have particularly 
good education for the blind. They made you go 
to one of these hideous institutions. The discipline 
was awful. I spent three years in such places. I 
think if I stayed I would have gone nuts,” l 
In Holland Vermeij did have one teacher, a Miss- 
Mooy, whom he remembers as extraordinary. She 
took Geerat and his classmates into the heath and 
showed them things. He began collecting acorns, 
Shells, leaves, and such, with the approval of his 
father, an avid amateur naturalist. When the Ver- 
meijs moved to New Jersey, one of the three states 
then known for enlightened programs for the : 
blind, Miss Mooy’s place was taken by Mrs, Caro- ` 
line Colberg. Geerat was a ten-year-old in Mrs. 
Colberg’s fourth-grade. class when she brought in 
some shells from Florida. They were semitropical, 
like nothing he had felt before. His fingers’ traced 
the extravagant sculpture, the glassy involutions, 
and encountered there the first intimations of their 
genius. : oe 
“I got to see helmet shells,” he says, “Helme 





















shells are very different from anything you see in 
Holland. The smoothness. It’s nice smooth stuff 
¿with good. even sculpture on it. I thought it was 
gorgeous. Most shells in Holland are kind of rough 
and calcareous. Al! northern shells are that way.” 
The sensation was epochal. Vermeij’s consuming 
interest, since the helmet shells, has been the tropics. 


The town cf Koror, Palau’s capital, woke at six- 
thirty to the sirea on top of the police station. 
c Geerat Vermeij was up forty minutes before that 
to take his morning shower, because at six o’clock 
the public works shuts the water off. The shower 
was cold, a fine way to start the tropical day. Af- 
terward Vermeij sat and waited for breakfast, lis- 
tening to the towa waking. There was no glass in 
the windows. and the morning sounds entered 
through the sereens easily. 

Somewhere below a child asked a question. 
Sleepy, rising inflection. A woman answered irri- 
tably. A rooster crowed. Conversation began to 
stir, a question here, a declaration there. A pig 
squealed, then subsided. Tires crunched on the 
erushed-coral road surface. They rolled over the 
tips of staghern corals, the tubes of pipe-organ cor- 
als, the convolutions of a brain coral, half-buried, 
a memento mori of the reef. Alas, poor brain coral. 
They rolled too cover mollusks that came up with 
-the corals in the dredge. Cone shells are imbedded 

in Koror’s reads, Conus magus and imperialis and 

tessulatus and textile, their patterns long since 
faded. The ‘uted shells of Tridacna, the giant 
clam, curve above the earth like the tips of buried 
boulders. The tires rolled over trochus, thais, mu- 
rexes, mitrids. The car slowed to take the corner, 
then the coralline-molluscan mumble of the tires 
diminished. Another rooster crowed. A shorebird 

skimmed the laboratory lawn, braked, and gave a 

cry as it landed. A group of children were on the 
-move, the locus cf their voices traveling downhill. 

Several dogs got very excited about something. 

The siren sounded. “Breakfast!” said Dr. Edith 

Vermeij, and Dr. Geerat Vermeij bounded up from 
his. chair. 


ermeij earned his B.S. in three years and 

his Ph.D. in three. He is now an associate 
professor at the University of Maryland. In 

recent years he has collected shells in Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico, Netherlands Antilles, Guadeloupe, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Brazil, 
Senegal. Ivory Coast, Ghana, Sierra Leone, Kenya, 
Madagascar, Singapore, Philippines, Hawaii, 
m, Saipan, and Palau. He has become a bio- 


Clockwise from the top: 

two branched murex (Murex 
ramosus), two textile cones 
(Conus textilus), an 
episcopal mitre. (Mitra 
episcopalis), and tessellate 
cone (Conus tessulatus). 








geographer. The patterns that interest him are zlobal. 

When he refers, shell in hand, to his mental 
globe, his journey there is tactile and auditory. In 
Vermeij’s geography, all continents are dark. When 
he thinks of Senegal, he remembers the d-yness, 
the sounds and smells of the city of Dakar, and a 
couple of large limpets. When he thirks of Israel 
he remembers the dry heat, the friendliness, and a 
couple of species of Drupa. The features thet leap 
at Vermeij from his mental globe are no: land 
masses but shorelines. His world is littoral. 

“How do you do it?” I asked Vermeij one morn- 
ing. “Show me exactly how you tell them apert.” 

He agreed to try, and picked up two unwrapped 
shells at random from the table. They were r2ason- 
ably similar. One was. Thais armigera, the other 
Vasum turbinellus. He held up the thais. 

“Okay,” he said. “The first thing you notice 
about Thais armigera is that it’s knobby.” He hesi- 
tated. “But so is Vasum. What do I do when I pick 
up a shell? I sort of know right away. Fcr one 
thing, the thais has a widish aperture.” He began 
again. This time he lifted the vasum. 

“Okay. Vasum and Thais. They’re similar. They 
both have big knobs. Thais has a wide aperture, 
Vasum has a narrow aperture. They both have 
short spines, they both have knobs. But wich the 
knobs on the vasums, at least the Palauan vesums, 
by far the largest knobs are closer to the suture be- 
tween adjacent whorls.” 

He picked up the thais again. 

“Whereas on this shell it’s . . . it’s true also, but 
much less so. Somewhat less so. This second row 
of spines is still pretty strong, I'll admit.” 

He began again. 

“Vasum turbinellus has the posteriormost row of 
knobs much the strongest. And they gradually be- 
come smaller as you go anterior, except fer this 
very anterior set of knobs, which is again longer. 
Whereas on the thais it’s . . . it’s a little different. 
The description actually would be the same, be- 
cause here again the anterior knobs get contiaually 
shorter. But there’s a difference. The large spines 


on the thais point backward, a little bit.” He lifted 
the vasum. “On this one. . . on this one they . . . 
they point backward too. So that doesn’t work ei- 
ther. It’s justa...” 

He paused, perplexed. 

“You seemed to know them right away... as; 
soon as you touched them,” I offered. “What was 
the first clue?” 

“It was probably the more triangular nature of 
this vasum. As opposed to the somewhat more ex- 
panded aperture of the thais.” 

I waited, but Vermeij didn’t seem to want to say 
more on the subject. “I’m amazed that they're in. 
different genera,” I said. z 

“Families,” he answered. “In fact, I think they're 
in different suborders.” ai 

I decided, then, not to ask him about subspecies. 
On Ilha Fernando de Noronha, off the coast of 
Brazil, he had discovered a new subspecies of ne- 
rite, distinguishing it from the subspecies that were 
its cousins. I was doubtful now that he could tell 
me how. 

The smell of dead mollusks was strongest outside 
Vermeij’s kitchen door. It was there, in a deep out- 
door sink, that he gave his shells their first wash- 
ing. The larger shells never came inside. They re- 
mained by the back door, propped against the 
walls. Vermeij spent hours each day removing the 
inhabitants with pins and washing out their houses. 
As he handled the shells, he thought about them. | 
“There’s a lot of drudgery,” he admitted once, — 
“but there’s also a lot of learning. I get to see the © 
Shells in detail again.” 

Dr. Vermeij had spent so much time at. the 
splashing sink, up to his elbows in the phylum; 





















Mollusca, that he smelled of it. He was redolent of 






ly for evidence of fish predation of 
¢ apartment’s aroma of molluscan 






of mollusks, but im the malacologist. 

hen a shell falls into Geerat Vermeij’s hand, 

at the sink or elsewhere, it is caught up in a kind 

dance. It revolves, flips, cants one way or an- 

other as his fingertips count whorls, gauge thick- 
messes, Measure spires. 

Most mollusks are identifiable by shape, accord- 
ing to Vermeij. Cone shells present problems for 
him, because color pattern distinguishes them more 
than their forms, which are all very similar. But 
cones are hard for everyone, he says. Their designs 
are often obscured by growths. Vermeij has 
trouble, too, with shells smaller than five millime- 
‘ters. With shells approaching that limit he uses his 
thumbnail instead of his fingertips. His chitinous 
_ mail, sending up a private Morse code of clicks 
from. the minute landscape of calcium carbonate, 
tells him what he’s holding. 

“I’ve been handling shells for twenty years, and 
























































On the Reef Darkly 


I've never gotten tired of it,’ Vermeij mused as he 
handled still another. Through the intermediaries 
of his fingers, he rolled and rolled the shell with 
his mind, wondering what the shape meant. What, 
Vermeij asks himself continually, is the adaptive 
significance? 

“This is Fragum. fragum, a sand-dwelling bi- 
valve.” he told me. “Run your hand from- the 
umbo—which is this thing on top—down_ to. this 
edge here, and then back again. You'll notice it’s 
sharper one way.” I did as he advised. In one di- 
rection the shell was rough, like a cat’s tongue; in 
the other it was smooth. “When it burrows,” said 
Vermeij, “and its a very fast burrower, its foot 
goes down and forward. It is exactly in that direc- 
tion that the spines are least resistant. The most re- 
sistance is when you try to pull them out. It’s a 
wonderful adaptation that an awful lot of sand 
animals have.” 

This was. of course, a Dick and Jane exercise in 
shell contemplation. Vermeij’s more serious 
thoughts run to the geometry cf shell shape and 
the adaptive function of that. He considers himself 
foremost a shell geometrician. The angle of eleva- 
tion of the coiling axis relative to the plane of the 
aperture and a host of other angles and figures pre- 
occupy him. 

Vermeij applies the word “geometry” broadly. 
(“Organ music is the only loud music I like. It has 
a whole different geometrical effect for me: You sit 
in a room and you're entirely surrounded by mu- 
sic.”) For Vermeij geometry has become more than 
a science, 

One day he set a shell down on the apartment 
table and leaned back proudly. 


Left to right: Murex torrefactus, 
Murex stainforthi, a great top shell 
(Trochus niloticus) an orange spider. 
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“Logarithmic spiral,” he said. “This is the figure 
that is generated when shape does not change with 
size. It’s the most beautiful shape in nature, I think.” 

The nearly perpetual splashing of the outdoor 
sink, then, though it sounded tedious to me, for 
Vermeij was not. For him it was drowned out by 
organ music. At the sink he was lost in his digital 
ruminations. The shapes of shells were his sunsets. 


Quietly, so quietly that I suspected Vermeij had 
not heard, one, then two, then three small Palauan 
boys began pulling themselves in slow motion up 
onto the ledge outside his window. They pressed 
black faces to the screen—seven of them, finally— 
and they watched Vermeij from three feet away. 

“You have some spectators,” I informed him. 

“I know,” he said. 

The room had suddenly become dark. The boys, 
jammed as they were in the window, shut out the 
light. That made no difference to Vermeij, of 
course. Expressionless, the boys watched him work. 
There wasn’t a clue on their faces as to what they 
made of him. After five minutes they began con- 
ferring among themselves, exchanging short sen- 
tences in the Palauan tongue, a polysyllabie and 
often guttural language. Their voices had the 
pleasant huskiness common to Palauan children, 
The Palauan language is full of changes in pitch, 
and Vermeij likes it. Monotonous languages and 
voices irritate him. 

“What's this?” asked one boy finally, :n English. 

“Its writing. It’s braille,” said Vermeij, eager at 
the chance to communicate. He held up the heavy 
brown braille paper, the stylus, and the braille 
slate, and he showed the boys how he wrote from 
right to left. The boys watched him gravely and 
said nothing more. 

Vermeij worked on for five minutes. Thea the 
boys’ silence at last got to him, and he began to 
feel like something in a zoo. Decisively he set his 
writing things aside. “All right, that’s all,” he said. 
“Tm done. All finished.. Why don’t you go play 
somewhere else.” The boys did not get the idea at 
first, but when they did, they departed as silently 
as they had come. 

Vermeij moved to the kitchen sink and began 
washing shells. An electronic noise made by some 
insect came, as usual, from a tree cutside the 
kitchen window. The tree hummed as if a trans- 


former were hidden in the epiphytes that bearded 





its branches. Below the hilltop a giris’ softball 
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game was in progress, and the shrieks of the play- 
ers and of the audience carried up. The shrieks 
came regularly, like breathing. It scunded like the 
most exciting softball game in history, but in truth 
Palauan girls scream at the softest grounder, the 
shallowest fly, the most routine play at first. 

The tree hummed, the girls screamed, Vermeij’s 
sink splashed, the noon siren sounded. 


o date, Vermeij’s principal contribution to 

his science has been, he believes, his discov- 

ery of certain differences between Pacific 
and Atlantic shells. He has found that Pacific shells 
are more heavily armored than Atlantic. They 
show a higher incidence of antipredatory devices— 
obstructed apertures, inflexible opercula, low spires, 
and strong external shell sculpture. The reason, 
Vermeij believes, is that the Pacific has had a 
longer history without major geological per- 
turbation. Predator-prey relationships have evolved 
without as much interruption in the Pacific and 
have become more complex. Survival for mollusks - 
there has become a neater trick. 

Vermeij does not want to spend the rest of his. 
career developing this theory, as he probably 
should. He is leery of specialization. Until his final 
year of graduate school, his preoccupation with 
mollusks was total, but in that last vear he broad- “ 
ened his reading. He is now a student of all in- 
vertebrates, and of biochemistry. He has written a 
paper on vines. He is interested im slow muscle 
and fast muscle in the claws of crabs, 

In Palau one evening we watched him root 
through the garbage and come up with a fish head 
that Edith, his wife, had boiled for soup. He knows 
little about fish, but he was fascinated by the teeth. — 
He kept running his fingers over the strange, © 
rounded molars, indulging in pure, uninformed — 
speculation. Though he remains most knowledge- 
able about mollusks, especially snails and nerites, 
he likes to think it may not always be so. He is- 
one of those scientists who want to be free—as _ 
Newton was, and as Newton put it—to pick up “ae 
smoother pebble or prettier shell than ordinary, © 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay ali undiscovered 
before me.” 


The. reef curved away to either side of where we. 
stood. Long white combers broke on it. marking it as _ 
far as Į could see, On the arc to the south was a distant 
wreck. The tide was low. Our shins were awash. 

Vermeij turned and started north along the : 
slight ridge of coral stones that made the spine of 
the reef. He stepped carefully among the reef’s 











regular vertebrae, hunting the line that divides la- 
goon from ccean. The surf broke forty yards off- 
shore, and the Pacific, its energy spent, lapped the 
rocks in a gentle current and rippled past our an- 
“kles. The sun was radiant on our shoulders, though 
a cool wind allowed us to believe it wasn’t. The 
- sea smell was strong. 
Vermeij soon tired of the higher rocks, left the 
-reefs spine, and walked toward the ocean. The 
reef shelved very gradually under sea, in that di- 
rection; He collected for 2 time in knee-deep water, 
-turning stones and searching their. bottom surfaces. 
When his fingers enccuntered a snail, they pulled 
it off and dropped it in the bucket. They rolled the 
snail in transit, identifying it somewhere along its 
parabola to the pail. 
“A new species of Thais,” he said, bucketing a 
specimen. “New for this trip, anyway.” 
- He crouched in the water and began collecting 
on his haumches, so that his arms could sweep a 
¿wider area. His loins were in the Pacific. He heard 
the incoming waves and avoided them with a wa- 
ter-ouzel motion, straightening his knees but dip- 
-ping his torso, so that the work of his hands could 
_ go on uninterrupted, He moved in nice synchrony 
- with the waves, sing just in time, with a shore- 
` bird’s sense of the sea’s rhythm. 
He brought up a ccbait-blue, slender-armed star- 
fish. He tucked his pail between his knees to free 
nis hands, and he patted down the undersides of 
the animals rays, two at a time, from base to tip, 
feeling for any molkuscan parasites. The starfish 
< was clean, and he tossed it away. “Blue starfish,” 
Ke said, and he gave the Latin name. 
= < He moved on. For a time he worked in silence. 
o Then I saw him smile tightly. “Fire coral here,” he 
said. l . 
= “Sting you?” I asked. 
“A little, on the knuckle.” 

The hydroid corals, called fire corals or stinging 
corals, are common on Indo-Pacific reefs. They are 
protean, forming saucers, blades, and branches. 
= They encrust other corals, taking their shape, or 
“grow over old bottles and wrecks, rendering these 

rich and strange. but disguising themselves in the 

` process. For this reason, and because they vary in 
color, they are hard to recognize, but Vermeij 
knows instantly when he has found one. 

© The pressure cf his knuckle had tripped the trig- 

gers of thousands of nematocysts, or stinging cells, 

on the coral’s surface. Within the capsule of each 

nematocyst was a coiled tube armed with folded 
barbs. The opercula of the capsules sprang open, 
the tubes uncoiled, their barbs unfolded and 
stabbed Ve meij. The poison-Aied hollow. in which 
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each tube had reposed emptied its contents into 
him. The poison contained S-hydroxytryptamine, a 
potent pain-producer and histamine-releaser, which 
worked directly on pain receptors in his skin. Ver- 
meij made the identification ever faster than with 
the gastropods he knows so well. The problem was 
never presented formally to his brain; it was inter- 
cepted by his sympathetic nervous system, which 
mindlessly gave its readout. “FIRE CORAL,” it said. 

Vermeij is stung regularly by fire corals. and he 
accepts their nettlesomeness casually, as a mild 
reprimand. There are worse things around. The 
seas Vermeij has chosen for his work-are the most 
venomous in the world. He has been stung by fire- 
worms, hydroids, sea urchins, Portuguese men-of- 
war. 

“See this coral here?” Vermeij asked “Jesus! 
Lovely!” 

He didn’t linger at the lovely coral, but left it 
and moved on. He found something he could not 
identify. It was under a rock, and he was unable to 
scrape it off. He smelled his fingers, making use of 
another sense. l 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“I don’t know. But it has a very peculiar smell, 
like iodine.” 

He moved on again, without having resolved the 
problem. The sun was hot on our shoulders and I 
shifted the shirt that I had draped across mine. I 
realized that I was. a little sunsick. Vermeij worked 
on, dark, like Samson, amid the blaze of noon. He 
turned rocks and shifted them, If a rock did not 
move easily, he abandoned it for the next. 

“I never look in the sand underneath the rocks, 
after turning them over,” he said. “There are a lot 
of dangerous things down there. Cones. Some very 
dangerous fish.” 

Despite his precaution, Vermeij, occasionally does 
pick up a cone shell. He knows instantly what he 
has found, and the knowledge is electric, but he 
does not drop his catch. He quickly shifts his fin- 
gers to the apex, where the cone’s proboscis cannot 
immediately find them, and he deposits the animal 
in his bucket. 

The teeth of a cone are long, fine, chitinous, and 
hollow. In the species Conus striatus they are de- 
signed exactly like Eskimo harpoons, but are per- 
fectly transparent, and as lovely as harpoons by 
Steuben. Cone teeth are miniatures on a scale that — 
no glass-carver could. achieve. Their barbs are as 
sharp as ice crystals, and for the tropical worms, 
snails, small fish, and shell collectors that they 
strike, the teeth do have an arctic chill. An a l 
symptom of their venom is numbness. 

One night in Palau Vermeij dreamed he. was 








stung by a cone he had collected. Tke numbness 
spread from his hand to his arm and shoulder, and 
then he woke up. Symptoms are, as in Vermeij’s 
dream, first a stinging sensation, then numbness, 
then a spreading paralysis. The victim loses sensa- 
tion in his limbs and has difficulty speaking and 
swallowing. If he is to live, his recovery begins af- 
ter about six hours. Otherwise his sigh: is affected, 
his respiratory muscles begin to fail, he loses con- 
sciousness, and he dies. 


put on my face mask, lay in the water, and 

watched Vermeij’s fingers work. They were 

ghostly underwater and they moved ceaselessly, 
meandering, then marching over the coral stones, 
pausing in crannies, moving on. They completed their 
scans so quickly that I found them hard to follow. 
When fingers met something animate, they re- 
tracted for a cautious instant, then returned, and in 
a flurry of touches they felt the thing out, Some- 
times, after heavy collecting, Vermeij’s fingers are 
so roughened that they slow his reading to a crawl. 
Scanning braille notes with fingers full of sponge 
spicules and coral cuts is like reading by moonlight 
through a bad prescription. 

Vermeij turned over rocks for fifteen minutes 
without either of us speaking. For all he knew, he 
was alone on the reef. He did not care. 

“Nice coral here. Pretty,” he said at last. He di- 
rected his words to the reef at large, for he no 
longer knew where I stood. 

Lying in perfect camouflage along Palau’s reefs, 
in places just like this, was Synanceja horrida, the 
stonefish. Sluggish, big-mouthed, bug-eyed, covered 
with warts and debris, abysmally ugly. the stone- 
fish is armed with spines that produce probably 
the most excruciating pain known to man. Swim- 
ming slowly among the same corals, all lace and 
frills and bands of color, wildly beautiful, is Pierois 
volitans, the lionfish: A victim of the lionfish, like 
that of the stonefish, thrashes, screams, and loses 
consciousness. His skin reddens, swells, and sloughs 
away. “Cardiac failure,” writes Bruce Halstead, a 
student of marine venoms, “delirium, convulsions, 
various nervous disturbances, nausea, vomiting, 
lymphangitis, lymphadenitis, joint aches, fever, res- 
piratory distress and convulsions may be present, 
and death may occur.” 

Yellow. sea snakes, yellow-lipped sea kraits, an- 
. mulated sea snakes, reef sea snakes, banded small- 
“headed sea snakes, graceful small-headed sea 
snakes, elegant sea snakes, wandering sea snakes, 
-beaked sea snakes, Darwin’s, Gray’s, Grzy’s, blue- 
banded, broad-banded sea snakes, and thirty-odd 








other species hunt the tropical waters where Ver- 
meij collects. The sea snakes have the most toxic 
venom in the snake kingdom. Their poison works 
with an odd gentleness. The fangs are painless, or . 
nearly so. If the victim realizes at all that he has 
been bitten, it is in a slight stinging sensation. 
There is no swelling or unusual bleeding. The af- 
fected part may become sensitive to touch briefly, 
then a local anesthesia sets in. There is a latent pe- 
riod of an hour or two. Then the victim begins to 
feel sluggish. He has increasing difficulty moving 
his limbs and special trouble opening his mouth. 
His urine turns red. His tendon reflexes diminish, 
then disappear. The muscles of his eyelids become 
paralyzed. He feels a kind of false drowsiness, then — 
a real drowsiness. Soon he is motionless, eyes: 
closed, and he appears to be sleeping. He is not. . 
Survivors report that they remained conscious 
but unable to move, or to open their: eyes or mouths. 
For many victims, of course, the false sleep becomes 
real and final. 

On the sandy patches of reef where Vermeij . 
probes for the long-spired snails that live buried in > 
sand, stingrays, too, lie buried. When stepped upon. 
or handled, stingrays whip their tails across their 
backs and strike with the retro-barbed sawblades — 
of their stings. The venom works directly on the 
heart and vascular system. 

“Look at all this Caulerpa,” Vermeij said. “eh 

He was running his fingers through a green 
patch of the edible algae that Palauans sometimes — 
come to the reef to gather. Caulerpa sways in the 
current like soft coral, but it is not. Its a real plant — 
in a realm of animals that masquerade as such. In 
the midst of the reef’s sharp edges it felt soft and 
wonderful. But Vermeij moved on. 

He worked his way steadily deeper, toward the 
breaking surf. He was thigh-deep now, heading. 
southwest. In that direction there was nothing but . 
ocean, and, five hundred miles away, New Guinea. . 
He continued still deeper, until he was collecting - 
with his cheek beside the swells, his arm extended 
full length, his fingers exploring. The secondary ` 
waves rolled in bigger here, and Vermeij, warned — 
by the sound they made as they began to break, — 
straightened just ahead of them, with his shore- 
bird’s distaste for wasted motion. He left off his 
hunting not a moment too soon. 

The wave that finally hit him was arrhythmic. It 
did not break, and. followed closely a wave that 
did. It hid from him in the noise of its predecessor- 
and socked him in the chest. He regained his bal- 
ance with a small smile of surprise. : 

The ocean threw several more sneak punches at — 
him in the course of the day. The collecting pail 













Several months ago we started our Tricentennial 
Program by asking for your thoughts on life in 
. America by the year 2076. Instead of a lot of ideas 
~ about soace ships and robots of the future most of 
the more than 50,000 responses we've received 
have been about people's visions of our future 
as a nation. 





‘The main point that came through, letter after 
letter, was that most people believe a lot of the 
< things that made America what it is today will 
< shape our future as well. 


~ An overwhelming number of you—ninety-one 
_ percent—tcld us you want the family to remain 
our basic social unit. 





Sixty-two percent feel the nation will be better 
off when there is no racial, sexual, or religious 
discrimination 










_Seventy-th-ee percent of you told us you expect 
_ areaffirmaton of religion and faith by the time of 
our Tricentennial. 


There is a strong desire — almost two-thirds — for 
more individual participation in government 
through beter communication. 
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Nearly three-quarters of you are in favor of a 
slower paced, more rural life. 


What's better than statistcs is the feeling that 

the majority of people believe that life in the 

future can be better than it is today. But we've 
always been like that. It's what's been called the 
American Dream. i 


You've shown us that the future of America lies 
not in the land or the technologies we master 
but in the hearts and minds of the people, our 
greatest resource. 


















We didn't intend to do a scientific survey but | 
your responses show significant insight into the 

problems and opportunities that face our nation 
We plan to make those thoughts available in a 
book reflecting many of the interesting letters 
we've received. 
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become public property without compensation 
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never went under, I noticed. He bore it ke 2 stan- 
dard, and the ocean never trod on it. 


Night was coming on, the tree frogs were warm- 
ing up their instruments, the rice was cooking on 
the stove. Edith Vermeij went to the cupboard and 
poured rum and Coke for everyone. Vermeij broke 
off his work. He washed up, left the sink, and 
crossed to his chair, his arms held slighily out be- 
fore him. When he had located the chair with a 
shin, he turned and fell back into it with abandon, 
as was his habit. He sat with his heels on the edge 
of the seat, knees under chin, and he began to 
smile oddly. 

The malacologist’s mind, when it is not in gear 
professionally, keeps itself idling in plays on words. 
When he has nothing to do, as on airplane trips— 
an especially deadly time for him—he does simple 
anagrams, “top” becoming “opt” and so on, or he 
plays similar games of his own invention. He was 
playing some such game tonight, or working on a 
pun. Vermeij puns compulsively and with a crazy 

delight. 

Outside the frogs sang like strident battalions of 
telegraphers all sending the same message. A toad 
soloed against it. The rapid mellow drumming was 
a jungle-movie sound, like someone beating a tat- 
too on a long slender log. The first toad stopped 
and another began. The toads sometimes seemed 
to respect each other’s songs and not interrupt, but 
now two toads started drumming together, making 
a single noise with a resonating pulse. 

A gecko on the screen made its scolding noise, 
as if with a mechanical birdcall. Three of the high- 
pitched barks, Palauans say, mean that someone is 
to visit. Tonight the geckos all made long speeches, 
and no one called on us. Now and again the 
squeak of a bat came down from the dark, slipping 
to a pitch that our human ears could register. The 
high note was a reminder that we were hearing 
only a slice of the night. Hundreds of bats were 
hunting the air above the laboratory hilltop. In full 
spectrum the night must have truly roared. 

A squall approached, sending ahead of it a gust 
that buffeted the screen. Vermeij had moved al- 
ready to the window, sensing some sort cf in- 
sensible gust before the gust, and he stood ready 
for the wind’s cool benediction. I had seen him do 
that several times before. The gust rattled the 
screen, bringing with it for a moment, in its cool- 
ness and its smell of distance, the recollection of 
another latitude. The first scattered drops hit, then 
the sky dumped and the tin roof thundered. 

Vermeij nodded upward at the violence on the 
roof. 






“I’ve been in the tropics for years now, and I’ve 
never got used to it,” he said. 

The nine o’clock siren sounded. The rain fell 
harder and soon it seemed to beat a circular pat- 
tera on the tin, The toads, wet and happy, all be- 
gam to drum together, their percussion pulsing, and 
the whole night swirled and eddied with sound. 


he sun of a new day was directly overhead. 

It was not yet ten, but the white ball had 

raced already to zenith, where it would 
hamg until late afternoon, then plunge precipi- 
tously. I studied Vermeij in the perfect saturation 
of its light. 

He crouched chest-deep in the lagoon, his back: 
to me. He was perfectly still and listed slightly to 
one side, like a statue undermined by the sea. I 
knew from experience that underwater he was 
moving, working tirelessly, scanning the sand and 
corals at his sides, then circling behind to scan 
what lay at his heels. I had watched it often 
encugh to see without watching. His fingers now 
were walking palely through the most lavish colors. 
in nature. There are no hues on earth like those of. 
a tropical coral reef. A school of opalescent fusi- | 
liers turned away in perfect unison, deflected by 
the motion of his hand. An angelfish outlined in- 
electric blue, as if struck just now by lightning, 
studied his forearm and moved on. Feather worms. 
buried in coral heads snapped their circular fans- 
shut as his fingers drew near. A clown fish, painted“ 
for the circus, ran from him to its anemone and 
did its dance among the tentacles. Cleanerfish with 
blue-green stripes that glowed like neon, bold with — 
the privilege of their office, hunted his’ toes for . 
parasites. They gave him tiny, insensible, fishy 
kisses, were disappointed, and moved on. A Span- 
ish mackerel circled in from deeper water, then oùt 
again, and as it turned the light scattered prismat- 
ically from its sides. l whe 

Vermeij moved sideways to a new spot and be- 
came a statue again. In front of him the shallows” 
were turquoise, the deeper passages dark blue and | 
serpentine. Across the channel, the adjacent island — 
rose mountainous and green. Against the green 
two white terns, blinding in the sun, spiraled up- 
ward, then dropped a little, but above the island’s _ 
summit a great tropical cumulus continued their — 
ascent, climbing up and up, as tropical clouds do, 
all banners and battlements, with the albedo 
nearly of the birds, into a blue sky. 

“Here’s a coral I’ve never seen before,” Verme 
said, to his wife, or to himself, or to the great ocean 
of truth that lay all undiscovered before him. 1 
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Says Miss Dietrich: “Brazil isn't a county. It's a poem.” In Brazil, you 
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ome commentators are spoiling the 
Bicentennial activities by bemoan- 
ing Watergate, multinational. bribery, 
and congressional philandering, while 
harping on the high moral standards of 
the Founding Fathers. But the Found- 
ing Fathers should share the blame: in 
an excess of rationalism they deprived 
us of the stabilizing influence of a sym- 
bol of public morality at the apex. of 
our constitutional system. 

Since then, Queen Victoria has 
showed us how to set a high moral tone 
for a political government. Even more 
obscure queens, such as Carcline and 
Alexandra, helped to maintain the offi- 
cial proprieties more or less, without 
cramping the styles of George IV and 
Edward VII or their subjects. And that 
is just what the American public wants 
today from its First Family. 

The Founding Fathers did not see 
how they could have a chief of. state 
elected and still expect his consort to 
serve as a symbel of moral idzals. But 
now the American people—more impor- 
tant, the televisien commentators, who 
serve as the contemporary equivalent of 


the ‘established Church—are fumbling’ 


for the solution. Ever since Eleanor, 
none of the Presidents’ spouses has 
been permitted to remain in the com- 
fortable obscurity that suited most of 
them. The public clearly wants a moral 


E symbol in the White House, but does 


not quite know how to give it a consti- 
tutional basis. 

The way to do 30 is suggested by two 
modern facts. First, the will of the 
people, instead of dynastic inheritance, 
is now the basis of sovereignty. Second, 







the psychology of Freud and the gyne-.. 


cology of The Pill help us to be more flex- 
ible about marriage. ae 
If for centuries royalty has been will- 
ing to sacrifice personal preferences and - 
to marry for reasons of state, our Presi- 
dents can do no less. To let them have 
consorts chosen for their own pleasure | 
is just the kind of frivolous romanticis 
that undermines our public ethics. Th 
reform that is needed is obvious: The 
President’s spouse, as well as the Presi- 
dent, must be elected by the people. 
We can do this without bothering to 
amend’ the. Constitution, just as we did 
when we decided to elect the President 
by popular vote, and to make the Elec- 
toral College only a formality. Informal 
custom already controls not only our... 
method. of election but also the system 
of honorifics that surrounds the presi- 
dency. The White House, the First 
Lady—these terms suggest a popular de=. 
sire for more dignity and status than | 
our obsolete, antimonarchical prejudices 
have permitted. 
If the Presidents consort is to bec) 
elected, it will sometimes be necessary 
to ask the President to give up an exist- 
ing spouse. Young love is not always 
the right basis for high political respon- 
sibility. For the discarded consort, the < 
amenities could be preserved by an. 
adequate pension and Secret Service de- _ 
tail, and perhaps the award of some 
title. such as Dowager First Lady (or. 
Gentleman). 
How can we manage this new system 
of selection?: Happily we can do. so 
without constitutional amendment, and 
at the same time solve another problem, - 
vizą what to do with the Vice President 
Now it is clear: The Vice. ? 





































































should be elected as the spouse of the 
President. 

To elect twe rulers, bound together 
by personal as well as political ties in a 
presidential family. would be better 
than to have a Vice Pres:deat who is al- 
ways suspected of maneuvering for the 
presidency. Even so. there is the prob- 
lem of pres:dertial succession. Ht can be 
neatly solved, however, by a third re- 
form: The President shozld serve as cer- 
emonial chief o; state, and the Vice Pres- 
ident should de the chief of government, 
the active execndive. 

Congressman Reuss has already in- 
troduced a censtitutional amendment 
(H. J. Res. 578: to create a new chief of 
state to take over the ceremonial chores 
(dedicating dams, receivirg ambassa- 
dors, and so on) ‘rom the President. 
But the novel title mignt seem empty, 
supported oy none of the aura of our 
national traditions, It weulé be better to 
merge the twe jobs in the presidential 
family, and then redistribute their du- 
ties. The active executive has to make 
too mamy oclitical compromises to 
serve, in a ceremonial role, as a symbol 
of rectitude, Thereføre, io give the Pres- 
ident the rele of ceremonial chief of 
state, and the Vice President the job of 
running the government, would comply 
not only with the usage of other 
countries but with ovr own subcon- 
scious preference for a national leader 
who does nothing and therefore makes 
no mistakes. I: is just this superiority of 
moral symbolism ever real issues that 
our commentators are eager to estab- 
lish. 

Given the new rele fer the Vice Presi- 
dent, it will then be easy co make sure 
that we never have a chief cf government 
who has lest a vote of eon‘idence in the 
Gallup poll. I that confidence is lost, a 
resignation, a promot dworce, and a new 
marriage (ccnfirmed by the Congress un- 
der the previsions of the Twenty-fifth 
Amendment) will restore legitimacy until 
the next popular election. 

The moral consensus of the people is 
the real basis for a constitutional sys- 
tem, and this reform is in harmony with 
up-to-date moral ideas In one respect, 
it may even be aheac of them. How 
would the Today Show or Face the Na- 
tion react if, after the death or removal 
of a chief of government, it might seem 
desirable on grounds cf merit to select 
a successor of the same sex as the chief 
of state? Can the President and the 
Presidemt’s spouse be of the same sex? 

The reader may have noted that this 
paper does net refer te the President as 
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FLORIDA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HARTFORD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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THE HOUSTON SYMPHONY 


CHEE HA 


INDIANAPOLIS SYMFHONY ORCHESTRA 


THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
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MINNESOTA ORCHESTRA 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
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THE OMAHA SYMPHONY SOCIETY 
OREGON SYMPHCNY ORCHESTRA 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ye + + 


THE SAN FRANCISCO Bia o 
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SEATTLE SYMPHONY + 


SPOKANE SYMPHONY SOCIETY 





TOLEDO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


UTAH SYMPHONY 


tH A 






“Year after year the great majority of piano soloists who perform with major 
ras appear in concert at the Steinw ay. The 1976-77 concert season is no exception. 


“he” or to the consert, the Vice Presi- 
dent, as “she.” wr vice versa. The Amer- 
can people should be able to choose 
their First Family purely on quali- 
fications and without discrimination on 
grounds of sex. And if this principle of 
affirmative actson occasionally produces 
a President and consort of the same sex, 
our ability to adjust our meral ideas to 


he 


practical necessity will soon make such 
an arrangement seem quite proper. 

The beginning of the 1980 campaign 
is already at hand; this year’s losers are 
already organizing for another try. It is 
not too soon to adopt the proposed re- 
form. The plan has been worked out. 
John Gardner or Ralph Nader can take 
it from here. 





BRITANNICA 3, FAILURES OF 
by Geoffrey Wolff 


ry he June 74 Atlantic carried “Bri- 
tannica 3, History of,” my account of 
‘the quarter-century of intellectual and 
economic turmoil which brought to fruit 
‘an utterly new and hugely expensive 
{$32 million to produce) reference 
work. During the few weeks before that 
afticle’s deadline I used and reviewed 
Britannica Fe controversial outline of 
knowledge (one volume}, illustrated 
ready refereace and index (ten vol- 
umes), and alphabetical collection of 
long articles “nineteen volumes). I dis- 
covered flaws of design and execution, 
and characterized the encyclopedia’s 
style as genevally dry and perfunctory, 
but I concladed that Pritannica 3 
(named for is tripartite division) was a 
“most desirable reference and learning 
tool.” 

_ Early reviewers of the set were even 
~ Jess reserved in their benedictions, tak- 
ing on faith the rapturous esteem in 
c which the 15th edition of the Encyclo- 
- paedia Britannica was held by its archi- 

tects, promoters, and salespeople. Har- 
vey Einbinder, the author of The Myth 
of the Britaznica, which had savagely 
‘impugned the accuracy and utility of 
“the previous. editien, thumped the tub 
-for Britannica 3, “wholeheartedly” com- 
mending it im Booklerter (September 16, 
1974), and writing that it “maintains a 
tandard of excellence that renders 
other adult encyclopedias obsolete,” 
judging it “unmatched for convenience, 
freshness, and accuracy.” 
I had realized when I wrote my own 
appreciation of the reference set that it 
could demonstrate its adequacy only 
with time. E was then primarily appre- 
hensive abcut the section Greekified 
‘Macropaedia (fcr “great knowledge”) by 
‘Mortimer Adler, the set’s principal ar- 
chitect. T was also suspicious that his 
lia, an elaborate table of the 


tents, topically: ar- 


ranged and putatively linking without 


seams all things to all things, all ideas 


to all ideas, was a folly. The Propaedia 
was designed to educate the set’s own- 
ers, as its other parts were meant to in- 
form them, and while it was being 
boosted as a “university without walls,” 
I suspected that it would not be much used. 
I was least anxious regarding the 
merits of the ready-reference, an illus- 
trated index of 102,000 entries, some as 
long as 750 words, which identifies and 
abstracts every article in the Macro- 
paedia. (It and the Propaedia both serve 
as gateways to the Macropaedia, but 
take no notice of each other.) It is 
called the Micropaedia, for “little 
knowledge,” and little knowledge is 
what it provides. It has proved to be 
grotesquely insufficient as an index, 
radically constricting the utility of the 
Macropaedia, which has come in prac- 
tice to surpass my expectations for it. 
Sweeping claims have been made: for 
Britannica 3, and not the least of them 
that it is entirely new, rebuilt from 
ground zero. This claim is usually 
hedged, typically by the figure 90 per- 
cent new. About 10 percent of the set’s 
43 million words are admittedly lifted 
from the previous edition. And most of 
these are among the 14 million words 
of the Micropaedia, where they appear 
as a jury-rigged abridgement of articles 
rendered down by a staff of sixty from 
late revisions of the infamous 14th edi- 
tion, which even Britannica promoters 
concede was a lackluster set of books. 
Samuel McCracken, in a review writ- 
ten for Commentary and hyperbolically 
titled “The Scandal of ‘Britannica 3°” 
(February 1976), identifies gross errors 
of fact and illustration in the Micro- 
paedia (a hodgepodge of misinformation 
about René Coty and Marie Antoinette; 
a portrait of the seventeenth century's 
Earl of Arundel adorning .an. entry 
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On October 26, the publication 
date of BIRTHDAYS by Linpa Ran- 
NELLS Lewis, we commemorate: the 
birthdays of such worthies as 
Francois Mitterand, Domenico Scar- 
latti, Danton, Sir Lewis Casson, Sen- 
ator Edward Brooke, and Jackie Coo- 
gan. If we'd published a day later we 
could have celebrated the joint birth- ` 
day of Dylan Thomas. and Sylvia 
Plath; a cay earlier, and wed have 
lassoed Picasso, Johann Strauss, 
Macaulay, Bizet, and John Ber- 
ryman. 


The moral? Everyone has birth- 
days. Some people enjoy. them; some. 
(like Sigmund Freud) have actually 
hated. theirs. In a book that is: as 
graceful as it is learned, as amusing 
as it is informative, Lanna Lewis. has 
brooded and hatched a thousand: as- 
pects of birthdays that you and I 
never suspected. There’s no other 
work remotely like it. 


Linpa Lewis writes “about how 
birthdays move people and how, on 
their birthdays, men:and women and 
children, poets and- politicians 
odd ducks and old dears, winners 
and losers, truthtellers and yarn spin- 
ners, perceive themselves as they. 
grow up and grow older.” It is a 
book about the delights and disap- 
pointments of birthdays, past and 
present, worldly, astrological, and in- 
famous. 


So, with a happy birthday to you 
old dear, wherever you are, please 
take $10 to your bookstore and read 
up on 


BIRTHDAYS 
by i 
Linda Rannells Lewis 

















































about the fifteenth century’s Thomas 
Arundel), and he justly remarks. that 
such -botches are “like a clock that 
strikes thirteen: by committing a pre- 
posterous and blatant mistake, it puts 
all that it says into doubt.” 

These and many other errors of com- 
mission (a portrait of Turgenev set to 
illustrate text about Tolstoy) are indeed 
unsettling, but the errors of omission 
that I have discovered during my de- 
creasingly frequent use of Britannica 3 
are absurd, and have time out of mind 
sent me frustrated to my antique Bri- 
tannicas (the pre-World War I 11th edi- 
tion or pre-World War II 14th), or to 
my single volume New Columbia Ency- 
clopedia ($70 as against as much as 
$700 for Britannica 3). The following 
ist of entries I was unable to locate in 
the 14 million words of the Micro- 


advertise, than may be found in almost 
any other set of English-language encyc- 
lopedias—is by no means exhaustive: 
“There is no reference in Britannica 
3’s index to William O. Douglas 
(though Donald Douglas, of the aircraft 
company, is there). Nor to R. Buckmin- 
ster Fuller, though by resourcefulness or 
ind luck you may find his name be- 
ath an index reference to his dymax- 
ion house and dymaxion car. No Mar- 
lon Brando, nor Loch Ness Monster. 
No William Buckley, nor James Dickey. 
No Howard Hughes, nor J. Paul Getty. 
No R. D. Laing. No Timothy Leary. 
No Samuel Eliot Morison. Nor Robert 
Moses. Nor Dwight Macdonald. Nor 
Richard Hofstadter. Nor John O'Hara. 
(Erich Segal is indexed, and Irving 
Stone, while Irving Wallace and Harold 
Robbins are not. The principle of selec- 
on of figures from popular culture is 
whimsical, granting a long entry to 
Janis Joplin, but none to Joan Baez, 
nor to Scott Joplin, although jazz is 
thoroughly covered: so thoroughly that 
rnette Coleman and Bud Powell get 
more ink than former Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell; but Mortimer 
Adler gets more than any of the above.) 
The scientific principle known as Oc- 
cam’s Razor is not to be found, nor the 
concept “paradigm.” Wilhelm Reich is 
not indexed, nor Walter Cronkite, nor 
Beverly Sills, I. F. Stone, Roland 
Barthes, E. M. Cioran, nor Attica. The 
entry for Charles Lindbergh does not 
ve the dates for the takeoff or landing 
of The Spirit of St. Louis, and that for 
-William Shockley ignores his place in 
“the IQ controversy. On the other hand, 
Sophia Loren is listed, and the Eton 





paedia—more words, Britannica likes to . 





Field Game and Eton Wall Game each 
get an entry. (One of Britannica’s more 
annoying editorial policies is to affect 
such anglicized spellings as humour and 
honour, but with imperfect consistency 
and malign effect on the schoolchildren 
for whom parents are so stridently 
urged to buy the set.) 

The consequence of these failures of 
judgment and degree was concisely and 
idiomatically anticipated by a senior 
editor of Britannica 3 whom I inter- 
viewed a few weeks before the set was 


published in early 1974: “The guy who 


buys this set—he pays a lot fer it, too— 
takes out the micro; the micro sends 
him to the macro; he replaces the mi- 
cro, removes the macro and—son of a 
bitch!—two lines. You've wasted his time.” 
The ed:tor was addressing himself to 
a hypothetically frustrating example, 
but the process he described is, in the 
event, commonplace. The recently pub- 
lished 10th edition of Encyclopedia Buy- 
ing Guide 1975-1976, A Consumer Guide 
to General Encyclopedias in Print by 
Kenneth F. Kister (R. R. Bowker) of- 
fers a characteristic example of a disap- 
pointed need to know. The exercise was 
to find information about court cases 
involving leaders of the American Com- 
munist party during the 1930s. How 
many party members were tried, on 
what charges, and with what outcome? 
The Micropaecia was consulted under 
the rubric “American Communist 
Party,” and nothing was found. Neither 
were there entries for “Communist 
Party, U.S.” ner “Communist Party, 
American.” Nex, “Communism” was 
consulted, and a paragraph of definition 
was found. together with an abstract of 
a major article in the Macropcedia, to- 
gether with 113 additional references 
scattered through eighteen volumes of 
the Macropaedia, of which twenty-six 
were grouped beneath the subheading 
“Communist parties.” This subheading 
was consulted, at great cost in labor, 
and no reference to the American Com- 
munist party was discovered. Fhe sub- 
heading “National Communism” was 
explored (twenty-one references) with 
similar result. Then, “United States” 
was consulted, te the same end. The 
seven pages given over to “Commu- 
nism” were explored: ditto, nothing. No 
luck under “United States, History of 
the,” or under “Loyalty.” Finally, be- 
cause the user already knew his subject, 
he consulted “Smith Act,” and found 
much of what he sought. But had he 
not already known what he was using 
the set to learn, he would never have 





learned it. Two rival encyclopedias, 
Collier’s and Americana, yielded the in- 
formation on the second try. 

Add to this lamentable performance 
the fact that the Micropaedia is not self- 
indexed (leaving one third of the set to 
the hazard of intuition), and it seems 
fair to conclude with the Buying Guide 
that “as an index the Micropaedia is a 
failure.” There are a total. of 225,860 
Micropaedia references to the set’s 43 
million words. Such, the Buying Guide 
submits, provides an “abominable in- 
dexing ratio.” (Collier’s, by contrast, of- 
fers 400,000 references to a set half the 
size.) The Buying Guide estimates that 
Britannica 3, to make its extraordinary 
resources available, requires an index of 
a million words, probably split between 
two volumes. Such an, appendix would 
constitute a confession of failure by Bri- 
tannica 3’s designers, and would bypass 
the set’s most cherished sales gimmick, 
the illustrated ready-reference, but it 
would make practical the set’s use, 

There now seems no justification for. 
the segregation of long articles (ar- 
ranged alphabetically rather than topi- 
cally) from short, save the economic 
convenience of Britannica 3’s publish- 
ers. The Micropaedia has been set by 
computer, simplifying revision in that 
part of the set even as the perhaps ex- 
cessively generalized information con-_ 
tained in the Macropaedia is altered at 
a glacial rate. But it is a nuisance to 
consult two sets of books, Micropaedia 
always first, when one would do as 
well. (And sometimes. three sets: when I 
cannot find in the Micropaedia what I 
am certain is buried somewhere in the 
Macropaedia, 1 often try the Propaedia, 
trying, and more often than not failing, 
to guess from the contour of a subject 
where it might fit in the false unity of a 
so-called “outline of knowledge.”) My 
index for the 14th edition contains on 
two full pages approximately nine hun- 
dred entries, from “‘cottonwood” to 
“crab-spider.” The Micropaedia requires 
thirty pages to bridge the entries be- 
tween these two rubrics. 

Were it only accessible, the Macro- 
paedia would provide an extraordinarily 
useful store of information, but even. it 
has not suffered for want of critics. Bri- 
tannica 3s editors have rightly made. 
much of the international character of. 
the set. Authorities from many countries _ 
contributed in many languages to a very 
united nations of learning. Such a po 
icy in the humanities, and especially i 
the sciences, has conspicuous merit, ‘bi 
in politically sensitive areas it bumped: 











acd against another of Britannica 3's 
-Self-celebrated virtues, its freedom from 
special pleading. Samuel McCracken is 

rtainly extravagant in his abuse of the 

th edition when he writes that “by far 
the most serious flaw” in the set, “and 
sone that is beginning tc cause a major 
scandal ia schedarly circles, is its politi- 
cal tendentiousness, not to say its out- 
right bias.” His evidence for this con- 
demnation is the absurdly canted 
treatment of tae Seviet Union and its 
satellites. These articles were written in 

a roseate glow of approbation by Soviet 
scholars recrured by Novosti, a Soviet 
‘news agency. and are now being rewrit- 
ten by less pariual observers. 

The pablishers of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica cannot. despite Mr. McCracken, 
be listed among the enemies of capital- 
ism. Eneyelopedias account for better 
than 10 percent of the total domestic 
sales of all jake books, and Britan- 
nica’s share of this $300 million horn of 
plenty is reported to be $70 million an- 
nually. Indeed. the company’s enterprise 
has been so blatantly free of self-gov- 
ernment tha: i was on March 26 of this 
year slapped with a “cease and desist” 
“order by the Federal Trade Commission 
against its sales, recruitment, and billing 
practices. More recently, on August 9, 
the postal service reported that Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc. has twice this 
year sent out thousands of advertising 
-brochures uncer private groups’ nonpro- 
fit mail permit; taxpayers have thus in 
effect subsided Britannica’s by no 
means unprofitable enterprise. There 
have been previous FTC and federal 
 ¢ourt findings agamst the company and 
its asseciated Great Books program, 
most notably in 2952 and 1961, and I 
felt obbged m my previous Britannica 3 
article in these pages to warn consumers 
“Yo look shamp when Britannica sales- 
people came to call. (Even the Macro- 
paedia article “Consumerism” manfully 
“refers to encyclopedia sales practices in 
its inventory of offenses committed 
against honest dealing.) 

But nothing could have prepared me 
for recent allegations about Britannica’s 
sales poliaes. Even as Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, bac. was announcing its con- 
tribution to the storehouse and retrieval 
of truth, administrative law Judge Er- 
est Barnes was hearing throughout the 
country, in date 1973 and during 1974, 
erial complaints against it. His decision 
gainst the company has now been 
nanimousiy upkeld by three federal 

missioners, who have ordered 


>to: confess to prospective 


consumers (in 10-point bold letters ap- 
pearing on a 3x5 index card) that they 
are indeed salespeople, and not, as they 
have in the past represented themselves, 
engaged in advertising, promotion, mar- 
keting, education, or any other dodge 
by which they gain access to a house 
which would be shut to them were they 


to disclose the true purpose of their call. 


Moreover, the company has been in- 
structed to cease the practice of inviting 
the unwary to write for a free booklet 
describing the encyclopedia, without 
warning them that a salesperson will 
call. (This booklet, for which I recently 
sent, contains no information about the 
price of the set, and does not tell where 
or how to buy it. Such corporate diffi- 
dence surprised me, until I found at my 
door, unsolicited and previously unan- 
nounced, a young man named Michael 
E. Frazure, whose small business card 
identified him as an “educational sales 
representative.” The day was Sunday. 
Mr. Frazure offered me a gift, which he 
said was the point of his long trip to 
Vermont from Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. I identified myself as a journalist 
at work on a piece about his company’s 
difficulties with consumers and the 
FTC, and he left my property, but not 
before leaving a note expressing his 
failure to believe I was writing about 
his company. The following day I tele- 
phoned, asking him to explain his note. 
“I only do what the company tells me 
to do,” he said. But why his rudeness? 


ES 
PZ 


He explained that he thought he had 
been victimized by a “burn-off.” And 
what was that? “Someone who uses a 
cheap trick to get rid of a salesman,” ‘he 
explained. “But why would I need to 
resort to a trick? It was my property. I 
had not invited you on it, and you had 
not asked my permission to come.” He 
suggested that he pay for my call, and 
that I forget the incident.) 

Most people are obliged to purchase 
their sets from such salespeople, and 
with the books they are offered a long 
inventory ef frequently unwanted extras’. 
which are urged upon them—globes and. 
dictionaries and bookcases and study 
guides—and which can bring the price 
of purchase to $699 in its least ex- 
pensive binding. 

Under the FT€’s order a price list 
clearly breaking down the normal retail 
of each item must be presented at the 
time of sale. It is difficult to imagine 
why Charles E. Swanson, president of | 
the companies beneath Encyclopaedia 
Britannica's umbrella, would so fiercely 
resist these and other remedial statė- 
ments of purpose and price, but he 
does. Britannica denies current charg 
against it, and is even now appealing 
the FTC’s unanimous ruling in feder; 
court, claiming that it discriminat 
unfairly against the company, and 
that it is based on material “five 
eight years old.” Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica has always, when confronted with 
questions about its sales practices, re- 
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sponded with outraged innocence, de- 
claring that it has and shall adhere to 
the highest selling standards. Eugene 
Sollo, vice president in charge of sales, 
Id me in 1973 that he would not 
countenance any monkey business. 
We've got a good reputation.” 

But on pages 105 and 106 of Judge 
Barnes’s 143-page catalogue of sharp 
practices, the company’s denials are 
squarely faced: “Contrary to respon- 
dents’ arguments, the findings of unlaw- 
ful conduct which have been made 
herein are based on company docu- 
ments, testimony of company officials, 
nd testimony of former sales represen- 
tatives. This decision is not based on a 
















few isolated departures from company 
policy. There is no conflict in the record 
evidence; all evidence supports the 
findings of urfawful conduct, and al- 
most every finding of fact is based upon 
company policy, or company-approved 
training, or cempany-condoned activi- 
ties... . Thus, while respondents argue 
that they have made every good faith 
effort to comply with the law . . . their 
efforts have been woefully inadequate.” 
For the moment it seems that Britan- 
nica’s affection for the truth should be 
regarded with educated suspicion, and 
its books should be bought from spe- 
cialty bookstores or consulted, free of 
charge or insult. at the public library. 
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ast’ spring I spent a weekend with 
Gustav Mahler..From Friday eve- 
ng until late Sunday I deserted family 
and friends to hole up with recordings 
of the nine Mahler. symphonies and 
remnants of the unfinished Tenth. It 
was an extraordinary musical experi- 
ence, listening to these monumental 
works in sequence and, in most in- 
stances, in no fewer than two versions. 
It was also an exhausting one. Only two 
of the symphonies, the First and the 































Gustav Mahler 






THE MAHLER BOOM 
by Arthur W. Hepner 


Fourth, are performable in less than an 
hour, and each of those takes anywhere 
from fifty to fifty-five minutes. depend- 
ing on the conductor. 

Was the effort worth it? To an in- 
veterate Mahlerite it certainly was. 
These syraphonses offer some of the 
most memorable moments in the or- 
chestral literature. For more than half a 
century they were shunned because of 
their complexity and novelty. Today, 
they have found their place in the 
classical symphenic repertoire, along 
with the works of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, Schuberi, and Brahms. 

This fall the New York Philharmonic 
presented all the symphonies as well as 
other works of Mahler from late Sep- 
tember to late October. In the fifty 
years following Mahler’s death in 1911, 
only a small coterie of disciples and 
friends could have endured such a pros- 
pect, and it was only the dedication of 
a few conductors that kept the Mahler 
spark aglow. 

Until a revival in the early 1960s, led 
by Leonard Bernstein, Bernard Haitink, 
Georg Solti, and others, Mahler's music 
was seldom performed in American 
concert halls and rarely recorded on 
major labels. He had his champions 
among his friends and colleagues, Men- 
gelberg and Bruao Walter, who pre- 
sented Makler as often as they could, 
and in Keussevazky, Stokowski, and 
Mitropoulcs. Bui like Bruckner and 
Wagner, whose music he worshipped, 
Mahler remained steeped in controversy 
with more enemies than supporters. 








At times the dispute grew so intens 
that Mahler’s few adherents needed. a 
congenial port of refuge. In this country 
they found one in The Bruckner 
Society of America, formed in 1931 to 
make the world safe for Bruckner and 
Mahler. (An international Mahler 
society also kept a vigil.) The society’s 
mission was to encourage performances 
of both composers’ works and to: pro- 
mote interest in studies of their scores. 
Any conductor, recording executive, 
musicologist, or critic who might. ad- 
vance the cause was rewarded with a 
Bruckner or Mahler medal especially 
designed by the Hungarian sculptor 
Julio Kilenyi. The list of medalists in- 
cludes some of the outstanding con- 
ductors of the *30s, 40s, and °50s: Leon- 


ard Bernstein, Otto Klemperer, Bruno. ` 
Walter, Fritz Reiner, Rafael Kubelik,- 


Benjamin Britten. 


I became acquainted with the small 


fanatical group not long after its crea- 
tion when, as the result of favorable 


pieces I had written in a college news- | 
paper about Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony 


and Mahler’s Second, I was asked by 


the society’s leaders to write for their . 


journal, Chord and Discord. in return 


they introduced me to the full measure. 
of Mahler’s creative output—not to“ 
mention Bruckner’s—and I was instantly 
hooked. At the time, the Mahler Ninth 
had only recently been introduced in| 
this country by Koussevitzky and the ` 
Boston. Symphony Orchestra, and the. 
Sixth was still to receive its first U.S.. 


performance with Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducting the New York Philharmonic 
in 1936, 


In its infancy the society naively 
promised to corral audiences; it be- 
sieged conductors with letters and 


phone calls, published accolades for 





supporters and denunciation of others: 
in its journal, and organized lectures ad 


nauseam on Bruckner and Mahler. And’. 
yet, while some of its tactics were tire- 
some, the persistence did have the merit. 
of alerting conductors to the Bruckner- 
and Mahler literature and slowly con-. 
verting them to the cause. The society 
remains in existence and has some’. 
slight claim to contributing to the Mah- 
ler revival, but the current interest in 
his music obviates the need for its 


goading. 


he problem with Mahler was that 
he dared to beat new paths, clear- _ 
ing the way from the romanticism of- 







the last century to the post-romanticism 
and neoclassicism of the present -oneg 












































a sense he was the last ef the romantics 
and the first ef the modernists. Laying 
on exotic harmonies and thick orches- 
= tral paint mor? heavily tham any prede- 
cessor, making unusual use of in- 
struments, shifting rhythms, and mixing 
tone colors, he set the stage for the de- 
velopment of the twelve-tone system 
which dominated Germanic composi- 
tion in the fist portion of this century 
and ever inflzenced the late music of 
Stravinsky. Schoenberg and Berg took 
up.where Mabler left of. 

As has often been the case with in- 
cnovators, glory came to Mahler only af- 
ter he had departed the scene. In his 
own time, twe continents hailed him as 
a conductor and artistic director who 
revitalized operatic and symphonic con- 
certs in Vienna and New York. Yet this 
apprebation could not make up for the 
recognition he craved as a composer 
but failed to receive. 

Mahler's personal life was fraught 
with contradietions and paradoxes. Born 
a Jew, be eventually embraced Catholi- 
cism in a search for inner peace. But 
peace was no to be his. He fell in love 
over anc over, maimly with prima don- 
nas, only tc be rebuffed. When he fì- 
nally did marry, after the age of forty, 
it was to a woman half his age. The 
marriage war not an easy one. Alma 
Mahler loved him but cftea had to sub- 
merge her own talents in favor of his. 

A sensitive, tormented man, Mahler 
was perpetually beset by demons and 
he sougat the help of Freud. He. real- 
ized he hac been a neurotic, gave 
Freud an account of his strange states 
Of mind and anxieties, and apparently 
was calmed by the consultation. Part of 
the insecuritaes resulted from his con- 
cerns over health, part from the hostile 
© receptioa of his music. At the same 
itme he was enraptured by the primitive 
aspects of nacure, deeply affected by re- 
ligious mysticism, and preoccupied with 
thoughts of death. The conflicting pulls 
of these mary forees greatly influenced 
his music. 

The works themselves. symphonies 
and song cydes, are monumental. Mah- 
ler was muen taken by song and com- 
pleted several song cycles before turn- 
ing to tae symphonies. In fact, he often 
‘made use of the song materials as cen- 
ters for entre symphonic movements. 
Portions of coth Lieder eines fahrenden 
Geselle anc Des Knaben Wunderhorn 
find their wey into the symphonies. The 
Klopstock “Resurrection” Ode gave its 

ame to the Second Symphony, for 
which it prcvided the source of the fi- 
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nal movement. A Latin hymn, Veni, 
Creator Spiritus and Part II of Goethe’s 
Faust dominate the Eighth. It was not 
without reason that Gabriel Engel, a 
founder of The Bruckner Society. of 
America, titled his monograph on Mah- 
ler Gustav Mahwr: Song-Symphonist, 

Contrast is a hallmark of the Mahler 
symphonies. Thzy run from passages of 
nobility and dsama, inspired by deep 
emotions, to cthers of commonplace 
dance-hall variety. Mahler explained it 
to Freud by recalling that during his 
childhood, in a painful scene between 
his parents, he ran into the street. There 
a band was playing the popular air, 
“Ach, du lieber Augustin.” The juxtapo- 
sition of high tragedy and street amuse- 
ment became fixed in his mind, he said, 
and the one mood invariably brought 
on the other. 

Despite the complexity of the music, 
it often soars tc great heights. To me- 
morialize the death of Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy, Leonard Bernstein and 
members of the New York Philhar- 
monic performed the heavenly adagietto 
from the Fifth Symphony in a special 
service at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

On the other hand, Mahler can at 
times be nerve-wracking and over- 
whelming. The passionate drive of the 
Sixth Symphony's first movement, or 
the restlessness of the Ninth’s opening, 
for example, are not conducive to ease 
or relaxation, yet are compelling none- 
theless. The move one listens to these 
works the deeper one becomes en- 
trapped in them. Thus, when interest in 
neo-romanticism stirred in the 1960s, 
and conductors like Bernstein pro- 
grammed Mahle- on a more frequent 
basis, it was easy for his music to come 
into its own. 

Many artists welcomed the revival, 
and once started there was no holding 
it back. In the ccncert halls and record- 
ing studios almost everyone wanted to 
join the ranks. The Schwann Catalog 
contains more than a page and a quar- 
ter of Mahler listings. All the works are 
represented in numerous versions, the 
song cycles no less than the sym- 
phonies. 

As the reawakening progressed, the 
recording companies came aboard. Be- 
sides issuing ind.vidual works, several 
released complete collections of the 
symphonies. Colambia recorded them 
under Bernstein, using both the New 
York Philharmonic and the London 
Symphony. Phillips gave the assignment 
to Haitink and the Concertgebouw of 
Amsterdam, an appropriate choice be- 
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will effectively serve the purpose. 


cause under Mahler’s friend Men- 
gelberg, this orchestra had done more 
in the 1920s and 1930s to advance the 
Mahler cause than any other musical 
organization. London called on Solti 
with the Chicago Symphony, London 
Symphony, and Concertgebouw orches- 
tras. Deutsche Grammophon (DGG) 
used Kubelik and the Bavarian Radio 
Orchestra, but later withdrew the Sev- 
enth from the active catalogue. Most re- 
cently Vanguard has issued a complete 
set of the Mahler symphonies (including 
the adagio from the. unfinished Tenth) 
by Abravanel and the Utah Symphony 
Orchestra, And slowly DGG has begun 
to add those from the Sixth onward 
with von Karajan and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. 

All these organizations and con- 
ductors have had a continuing affair 
with Mahler and do the music justice. 
There are, of course, differences in the 
way they approach the symphonies, but 
each has its merits. | made the basis of 
my Mahler weekend the Abravanel- 
Utah Symphony renditions on Van- 
guard, which do a commendable job of 
covering the ground. The recordings are 
clean and clear and although they lack 
the fine edge of the Chicago, the Con- 
certgebouw, or the New York Phil- 
harmonic performances, they have the 
advantage of lower price. 

For richer, fuller, more dramatic 
readings, one must turn to the Solti and 
Haitink recordings. The orchestral glow 
is brighter, the interpretations are more 
elegant, and that extra element which 
lifts the ordinary to the extraordinary 
manifests its presence. A quick com- 
parison of the solo for tenor horn which 
opens the Seventh Symphony shows the 
difference. The Utah player moves: it 
along competently, the Chicago soloist 
makes it float. Similarly, the Haitink 
opening of the Second abounds in en- 
ergy and drive, whereas the Abravanel 
treats it perfunctorily. 

In sum, I got a fine sense of the. 
Mahler symphonies from the Abravanel: 
recordings, but to be carried away, as- 
any Mahlerite wants to be, requires the 
magic carpets of the other sets. Bern-: 
stein’s too often indulges in overkill: As 
much as he loves the music and has. 
provided many eloquent moments with: 
it, restraint would raise him to the: 
plane occupied by Solti and Haitink; 
with Kubelik. not far below. Certainly © 
for anyone who wants to become fami = 
iar with this repertoire there is plenty of | 
choice, and any of these complete set: 









NINE MAHLER SYMPHONIES (some with Adagio of Tenth) 


Maurice Abravanel-Utah Symphony VANGUARD (14 records) 330-343 


Leonard Bern:tein~-New York Philharmonic, London. Symphony COLUMBIA 
(15 records) 4 vols. (M4X-3 1427; M4X-31432; M3X-31437, M4X-31441) 


“Bernard Haitmk-Cencertgebouw Orchestra PHILLIPS (16 records) 6500342, 
~B02884/5, 027 11/2, 802388. 6700048, 839797/8, 6700036, 6700049, 6700021 


Rafael Kubeik-Bavarian Radio Orchestra DGG (14 records) 139331, 
2707043, 2707936. 139339, 2707056, 2707037, 2707062, 2707038 


Georg Solti-Chicago Symphony, Concertgebouw Orchestra, London Sym- 
phony Lowpe (16 records) CSP-7 


The Mahler Synyphonies are also available individually in the above series 
and in the folowing other performances: 


Symphony No. 1 in D 


‘Symphony Mo. 2 in C minor 


Symphony Mo. 3 in D minor 


Synqnony No. 4 ir G 
Symphony ‘No. 5.in C-sharp 
minor 

Symphony Wo. 6 in A minor 


Q Symphony No. 7 in E minor 
Symphery No. 8 in E-flat 
Symmony No. 9 in D 


Sympkony Ne: 10 
(Unfinished) 


Boult and London Philharmonic (Everest), 
Giulini and Chicago Symphony (Angel), Ho- 
renstein and London Symphony (Nonesuch), 
Kondrashin and Moscow Philharmonic 
(Melodiya/Angel), Leinsdorf and Royal Phil- 
harmonic (London), Levine and London 
Symphony (RCA), and Walter and Columbia 
Symphony (Odyssey) 

Mehta and Vienna Philharmonic (London), 
Walter and New York Philharmonic (Odys- 
sey), Ormandy and Philadelphia Orchestra 
(RCA), Stokowski and London Symphony 
(RCA), Klemperer and Philharmonia (Angel) 
Horenstein and London Symphony (None- 
such) 

Levine and Chicago Symphony (RCA), 
Reiner and Chicago Symphony (RCA), Maa- 
zel and Berlin Radio Orchestra (Nonesuch), 
Kletzki and Philharmonia (Seraphim), Horen- 
stein and London Philharmonic (Monitor), 
Szell and Cleveland Orchestra (Columbia), 
Klemperer and Philharmonia (Angel) 
Barbirolli and New Philharmonia (Angel), 
Karajan and Berlin Philharmonic (DGG), 
Newmann and Leipzig Gewandhaus (Van- 
guard), Schwarz and London Symphony (Ev- 
erest) 

Barbirolli and New Philharmonia (Angel), 
Horenstein and Stockholm Philharmonic 
(Nonesuch), Szell and Cleveland Orchestra 
(Columbia) 

Klemperer and New Philharmonia (Angel) 


Morris and Symphonica of London (RCA) 


Klemperer and New Philharmonia (Angel), 
Kondrashin and Moscow Philharmonic 
(Melodiya/Seraphim), Ludwig and London 
Symphony (Everest), Walter and Columbia 
Symphony (Odyssey) 

Boulez and London Symphony (Columbia), 
Morris and New Philharmonia (Phillips), Or- 
mandy and Philadelphia Orchestra (Co- 
lumbia), Szell and Cleveland Orchestra (Co- 


. lumbia). 
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A Ladies’ Man 


hat is more foolish than a grown 
W man in love? In wme-bringing, 
anxious-phoning, effusive love. With 
someone else’s wife. Gailty and solic- 
cteus. His guit and soucitude feeding 
one another Hke a bride and groom 
placing cake am each other's mouths. 
“Such a sweet, vain lover is Jerry Con- 
ant, hero of John Updike’s splendid 
novel Marry fe (Knopf, $7.95). 

In Marry Me Updike pursues a sub- 
“ject that has preeccupied him for 
twenty years: men in dcmestic life. The 

novel, as symmetrical as a nicely set 
table, describes a mutwally adulterous 

romance. Jerry Conant and Sally Math- 
ias want to abandon their partners and 
marry each cther. The partners—Ruth 

Conant, Richard Mathias—as it hap- 

pens, have had a more discreet and less 
intense affair of their ewm, which sea- 

sons the situation with a touch of jus- 

tice and irom. All of this ilicitness oc- 

curs ina time and place that Updike 
' manages tc pertray (by implicit contrast 
to the presert) as idylic: in “Green- 
wood,” a poss, green coastal suburb in 
Connecticut, something like Southport, 
in the dreamy distant early sixties—the 
Kennedy Years, fer many Americans 
the last time when they could conceive 
“of their country as innocent. The princi- 
pals are in their thirties; their six chil- 
dren toddlers, grade-schoolers. 

Despite the imminence of wrecked 
families, comedy informs the heart of 
< Marry Me. Updike’s comic sense was 

sly and muted early in bis career but 

has, since Couples, occupied a large part 

‘of his work. Mfarry Me recalls not only 
` Couples but his most recent novel, A 
Month of Sundays, and yet the texture 
‘of the boek i purely i's own, wit inter- 
mingled with passion and sadness in a 
density Updike has not achieved before. 
» There are some lovely antic inventions 
here, especialy the figure of the cuck- 
» olded husband, Richard, an agreeable 
vulgarian with a Dickensian collection 
of physical cddities, a shambling, thick- 
torsoed man with a shaggy black head 
that is habitually tilted, a blind eye 
hose pupil appears “frosted.” But the 
gmedy is’? peripheral, or dependent 


s It emanates from the 


book’s center, from its complicated 
hero, who is self-involved and charm- 
ing, lustful and spiritual, thoughtful and 
obtuse. witty and pompous, deceiving 
and guileless. He also has a hard time 
keeping his roles straight: “Jerry’s fault 
as a lover, his cruel fault. was that he 
acted like a husband.” 

A certain sort of hero has inhabited 
Updike’s pages, and Jerry Conant, 
though he clearly belongs in this group, 
represents a significant change in its 
membership. All of Updike’s heroes are 
“ladies men,” not necessarily in the 
colloquial meaning of that old phrase, 
but in its literal meaning—often bound- 
ers, they are always bound to women 
and to family. If they are lovers they 
are also husbands and sons. Many of 
them share enough of their author's bi- 
ography and sensibility to be called Up- 
dike Figures. (The clear exception is 
Rabbit Angstrom of the two novels that 
bear his name, in whom Updike locates 
extravagances of weakness and violence 
that the Updike Figure is not asked to 
bear. But Rabbit has similar psychologi- 
cal and spiritual woes.) The Updike 
Figure is well-educated. employed in a 
cerebral, well-paid, if not as often a sat- 
isfying way, a suburban sort, comforted 
by humility and an intimation of a di- 
vine order and wracked by longings 
that lie outside his domestic life. I'm 
thinking especially of the boyish antece- 
dent to this man in The Centaur, of the 
hero in Of The Farm, of Richard Maples 
in the stories about his family, and of 
the narrator in many short stories told 
in the first person. 

Though always regarded ruefully, 
even deprecatingly, the Updike Figure 
has also been an admirable type, his 
sensibility often misguided but still a 
rather dazzling sympathetic instrument. 
In Marry Me, Updike has made the 
bold,  self-sacrificing, and inherently 
comic gesture of turning this favored 
fellow into a bit of a buffoon. 

Jerry Conant is equally, amusingly, 
blind in his dealings with both wife and 
lover. At the end of a tryst in Washing- 
ton he and Sally are stranded in Na- 
tional Airport. unable to catch a plane 
back to New York. There is a fine com- 
edy of errors, involving efforts to rent 
cars, encounters with-an old friend, for- 


gotten luggage. At length Jerry dectar 
with utter sincerity that their trouble: 
are a sign that God has spoken a 
that they should return to the hotel, ca 
their spouses, announce their intention 
to divorce and remarry. In the next mo 
ment the plane is announced and Jerry 
is suffused with pleasure and pride at 
their rescue. He speaks to both women 
with misplaced intensity and rationalit 
To Sally he worries constantly over hi 
wife, thinks, “‘If only there was some 
decent man who I know would marry 
her and take care of her—but every 
man we kaow, compared to me is a 
clunk. Really, Im not conceited, bu 
that’s a fact.” (For her part, Sally 
“wondered if that was why she loved 
him. that he could say something like 
that and still look boyish and expectant 
and willing to be taught.) i 
On approaching his wife with new 
of his affair he turns inexplicably cheer- 
ful. Before he’s shared his “news,” he 
brings up the idea of divorce as a pros“ 
pect she might find congenial: “ ‘Are 
you ever tempted to quit while we'r 
ahead?’ ” 2 
Jerry is a boor but never boring. His 
conversation is persistently inapprop 
ate, but the humor derives not o 
from his remarks being oddly out o 


John Upaike 

























































ace but from the fact that what he 
says is also plausible: he turns his mind 
inside out, brightly.says what others in 
he same situation might darkly think. 
He is wholly ingenuous, a failed hypo- 
crite, incapable of conventional amoral- 
‘ity. 
» Marry Me is only in part a social 
omedy; Updike’s subtitle for the book 
s “fa romance”’—wry but in its way 
quite accurate. Its hero is an ultimate 
romantic who sees his love as nothing 
ess than ideal. (Both women by con- 
rast are enchantingly sensible.) Jerry is 
. domesticated Gatsby. Indeed, if this 
book has a father it is The Great 
Gatsby. Allowing for fifty years of 
progress in cynicism, the books pursue 
he same theme; and with stray rhythms 
and with his continual counterpoise be- 
een tenderness and comedy, Updike 
unobtrusively pays his respects to Fitz- 


he consummation Jerry Conant 
seeks is little less than. divine. And 
s.a crucial fact about Jerry that he is 
believer. When he says God he means 
God. When he says hell, his mistress 
hinks witha shudder that he means an 
tual place. 
Religion has loomed larger and larger 
n Updike’s work, and, despite the 
novel's dominant tone, it is a major 
force in Marry Me. Theological imagery 
laces the book, and the use of it is a 
game for both author and characters. 
Greenwood is a “paradise” being de- 
stroyed by an appetite for the forbid- 
ën. Jerry and his wife (a minister's 
laughter) speak naturally, if sometimes 
blasphemously, in the language of the 
hurch. Both women „represent heaven 
Jerry: “Heaven, ” he exclaims on 
-ehtering his wife, and postcoitally he 
Xplains, “ʻI had this very clear vision 
of. thħe Bodily Ascension, of me going 
up and up into this incredibly soft, 
warm boundless sky: you.’ ” 
’Prior to his affair, Jerry has under- 
gone a spiritual crisis, plagued by fear 
of death, when only religion helped. 
His bookcase is full of Karl Barth and 
NCA. Berdyaev. 
Now sex helps. That the western 
world asks of sex what it formerly 
asked. of religion is a commonplace 
ea, and not nearly so subtle as what 
pdike has in mind. His hero practices 
marital infidelity as if it were a reli- 
ion—his affair is a form of theological 
ration. He revels in doubt, even as 
lo gs for some imposition of cer- 
Jevelation—from outside: (in 


the absence of faith, 


indecision is the 
mind’s great stay against death.) His in- 
ability to cheose between his two 
women becomes an agony of Kierke- 
gaardian ambivalence. His matress pro- 
vides him with Jess physically than spir- 
itually—she provides him with the 
possibility of perfection. His wife. sees 
the problem: “Huth disliked, religiously, 
the satisfaction he took in being di- 
vided, thereby confirming the split be- 
tween bedy and: soul that alone can 
save us from death.” 

At it turns out, Jerry cannot choose 
Sally, but he can’t forsake her either. 
The book ends .n a bizarre but dramat- 
ically inevitable scene, its hero isolated 
but still inseparable from the women, 
absurd and touching. He stands on a 
hill in St. Croix bathed in pink light 
and thinking, “The existence of this 
place satisfied him that there was a di- 
mension in which he did gc, as was 
right. at that party, or the next, and 
stand, timid and exultant, above the 
downcast eyes cf her gracious, sorrow- 
ing face, and say to Sally, Marry Me.” 


Re from the start—from the mo- 
ment in his twenties when he be- 
gan publishing in The New Yorker--Up- 
dike has unsettled critics. Whe was this 
boy with the lapidary prose style? He 
“writes well,” but what does he “have 
to say?” He and his talent recalled the 
young Fitzgerald who in Edmund Wil- 
son’s remark was “left with a jewel 
which he doesn’t know quite what to do 
with.” For years Updike has been ac- 
cused of excessive cleverness and pre- 
ciosity, of creating fiction that 1s all lac- 
quered surface without substance. 

That argument becomes less and: less 
tenable, and in retrospect Updike seems 
to have treated his gift carefully. His 
first stories, in their attention to nuance, 
detail, evanescence, were cautious, not 
precious. One of them ends with “a 
perfect and luminous thought: ‘You 
don’t know anything.’ ” Updike. has al- 
ways honored hs own lack of knowl- 
edge. 

His youthful talent was literally for 
“rendering,” and after Harvard he spent 
a year at the Ruskin Schoo! of Drawing 
and Fine Arts at Oxford. In his early 
fiction he seems :o have felt that if he 
simply stared lorg enough at the. sur- 
face of things they would reveal their 
essential meaning. In a sense his reli- 
gious inclinations were there from. the 
start. He wrote with devout appreciation 
for the stuff of the world. seemed to 
feel as his character, the debauched 





‘romantic tradition 


preacher in A. Month of Sundays, feels»; 
“Gratitude is the way He gets us, when — 
we have gnawed off a leg to escape His. 
other snares.” i 

His true subjects have gradually be- 
come clear, They are unusual. Never 
formally inventive, Updike has for 
some time been quietly daring in choos- 
ing to write about both homely and re- 
ligious themes. In this book he makes 
so bold as to associate himself with the.. 
in the American 
novel. He contradicts a large segment of 
the country’s current literary imagina- ~ 
tion, but confirms a great deal of its 
life. 

Marry Me, for all its playfulness, is 
Updike’s most mature work. His writing 
has deepened, grown wiser and funnier, 
like a face that is aging well. j 
—Richard Todd: 











Tue Takeover by Muriel Spark. Vi- | 
king, $8.95. Ms. Spark has never been — 
wittier or more shrewdly malicious than.” 
in this novel about a rich American and. 
the crew of scalawags who seek to sepa- | 
rate the lady from her money. The set- 
ting is Italy, around Lake Nemi, and- 
there is much reference to the King of | 
the Wood and the old shrine of Diana: 
one of the characters actually claims de- ` 
scent from the goddess via the Emperor | 
Caligula, surely the least desirable an=- 
cestor ever acknowledged, even by. 
fraud. With all these Frazerian trim: | 
mings, the reader is led to expect. Sig- 
nificance of a large sort. It never ap- 
pears. Ms. Spark may have something — 
in mind concerning a resurgence of pa- 
gan amorality (but who ever thought it’ 
had ceased?) or she may simply be the. 
battered survivor of an Italian real es- 
tate deal. No matter. The book is de- — 
lightful- reading. fe 




















RISE, AND FIGHT AGAIN by Charles 
Bracelen Flood. Dodd, Mead, $12.95, — 
Against. the tide of Bicentennial self- 
congratulation, Mr. Flood offers a. rec 
construction (with-much quotation from : 
eloquent letters and diaries) of the. 
worst failures of the Revolution, They. 
are humbling illustrations of what our 
forefathers could achieve through poor 
intelligence, sloppy discipline, inept 
strategy, and simple inexperience—mo) 
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from now ofa Tl from now 
That's a UNIQUE guarantee! 


UNIQUE Products Co., Dept. Z-5363, 348 Poplar Street, Hanover, Pa. 17331 
Please rush Bundlers as indicated, 


MORE.COLORS! 
MORE SIZES! 

AND THE ONLY 
MEN'S BUNDLER@ 
— ANYWHERE! 


Ladies’ Sixes 
: If height is: . Choose: 


up to 5°2” 
: K” to 8a” 
5'4” to 5'6” 


If neight is: 

up to $76” 

SS” to F9” 
"9" to 6'0” 


Choose: 


at the speciai price of $15.88 each 
tor any 2 for only $30.00) plus $2 
per garment for shipping and hand- 
ling. Specify Men's or Ladies’. Md. 
residents add tax. 


: O t enclose check or m.o. 
- D Charge my Credit Card: 


D Carte Blanche 

O BankAmericard 

O American Express 

O Diners Club 

O Master Charge 
Bank No. 


Account 2 


Ladies’ (7-230243A) 


Men’s (2-240044A) | ` 


oaa: 
ae 
aa 
| | 


Expiration Date —. 





Signature 





PRINT NAME — 





ADDRESS 





This garment is warranted forane full year’s normal’ 


`; wear. Refund or replacement when returned $ STATE : zip 
with tag and proof ase to Monsanto, : SGUaique Products Co. 197G se soes ammes nenns. mi sien 
























































Strosities of military folly. It was Nathan- 
el Greene, not immune to error but 
evertheless ultimately capable of box- 
ing Cornwallis into Yorktown, who 
id, “We fight, get beat, rise, and fight 
gain.” But Greene. and his like learned 
ore from defeat than the British saw 
eed to do from victory. Illustrations, 
aaps, notes, bibliography, index. 


Somprero FALLOUT by Richard Brauti- 
gan. Simon and Schuster, $6.95. Mr. 
Brautigan’s novel proceeds on two lev- 
s: On one, a neurotic comic novelist 
mọpes over his Japanese mistress, who 
has left him because “the upkeep was 
too. complicated.” On the other, the 
Scraps in the wastebasket compose their 
n bloody fantasy. The meaning of all 
his. is oblique and the style is 
lentlessly clever. As the author him- 
If points. out, “After a while non-stop 
liance has the same effect as non- 
top boredom.” Reckless of him. 





EACHES Point by Tim Shepard. Cro- 
ell,” $9.95. Set in Marblehead in the 
lirties, this family memoir might well 
evcalled Life With Grandfather. T. H. 
epard had a small cannon, a lot of 
ioney, a horde of relatives, and all the 
‘aditional New England virtues in that 
xaggerated form which turns them into 
uisances if not actual vices. The old 
oy must have been a dreadful trial in 
erson, but his grandson has managed 
make him quite amusing in print. H- 
ustrations. 





‘Tae Docror’s Wire by Brian Moore. 
arrar, Straus. & Giroux, $8.95. Mr. 
Moore could not write badly if he tried, 
out he has wasted his skill on this trite 
ory of a bored housewife who runs 
mok.in France with an unsuitably ju- 
enile lover. 


four Rossettis by Stanley Weintraub. 
Veybright and Talley, $15.00. Their fa- 
er was an Italian revolutionary on the 
‘un, turned teacher in England. Their 
iother was a sister of John Polidori, 
yron’s rattle-witted young doctor. The 
hildren were Maria, homely, scholarly, 
ious, and: given to good works; Dante 
Gabriel, painter, poet, slightly mad, 
freethinker, and a. principal founder of 
i Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood; Chris- 
a, poet, perpetual semi-invalid, and 


Villiam, whose atheistic, untalented in- 
ustry supported his feckless siblings. 
am. survived until 1919, treasuring 





; dementedly pious as her sister; and- 


archives, There is, consequently, 


a mass of matevial at Mr. Weintraub’s 
disposal, but he has not made notably 
adroit use of it. One is halfway through 
the bock before hitting a quotation that 
in any way accounts for the spell Ga- 
briel cast over everyone he met, and 
Mr. Weintraub 3s quite unable to cope 
with the wibe’s curious sexuaFreligious 
schism. Illustratiens, sources, index. 


THe EDUCATION or LirrLe TREE by 
Forrest Carter. Delacorte/Eleanor 
Friede, $7.95. Mr. Carter recalls a child- 
hood spent with his Cherokee grand- 
parents in the Tennessee mountains. 
Some of it is sad, some of it is hi- 
larious, some of it is unbelievable, and 
all of it is charming if one has a taste 
for Indian mystiasm and back-to-nature 
idylls. 








THe STONE CIRCLES OF THE BRITISH 
IsLES by Aubrey Burl. Yale, $20.00. Mr. 
Burl, a professor of prehistory, has 
made a comprehensive survey of the 
stone circles (over 900 exist, Stonehenge 
being merely the most obvious) in Brit- 
ain, coordinating what is known of their 
dates and surmised of their purposes. 
He argues, sensidly, for multiple uses. 
The book will ‘ascinate readers seri- 
ously interested in these relics and 
equipped with scme knowledge of the 
whole stone circle problem. [lustra- 
tions. 


Tue Acrs oF KING ARTHUR AND His 
Nosie Knicuts by John Steinbeck. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $10.00. The 
late John Steinbeck learned to read on 
a cut version of the Caxton Morte 
d’Arthur, and loved it. Discovering, in 
due course. that such love is far from 
general, he embarked on a freely mod- 
ernized version for readers allergic to 
archaic language. The result may out- 
rage devotees of Malory, but it makes 
some fine tales readily accessible. 
Edited by Chase Horton. 


MARGARET MITCHELL’S GONE WITH 
THE Winp Lerrers edited by Richard 
Harwell. Macmillen, $12.95. As the au- 
thor of a stunning best seller, Margaret 
Mitchell heard from all kinds of 
people--distinguished, interesting, dis- 
honest, quarrelsome, grateful, and luna- 
tic. Since she was a brisk, gingery corre- 
spondent herself, her responses to this 
gang make engaging reading. Ilustra- 
tions. 


THE HIGHER ANIMALS: A Mark TWAIN 





Bestiary selected by Maxwell Geismar. 


Crowell, $7,95. Here they are—Joan: of 
Arc’s dragon, the poodle and the pinch- 

bug, the witless ant, the celebrated 

frog—the whole menagerie, in short, 

funny as ever and as only Twain could 

make them; Illustrations by Jean- 
Claude Suares. 


Notuing But THE TruTH by Poul 
@rum. Pantheon, $7.95. A tart, wily 
murder mystery set in a Danish provin- 
cial outpost where everything happens 
in the rain and most of it is odder than 
it looks. Translated by Kenneth Barclay. 


THe Orper or Wo rves by Richard © 
Fiennes. Bobbs-Merrill, $13.95. Mr... 
Fiennes describes “nature’s gentleman, 
the wolf” and his lesser kin thoroughly | 
and defends.them with discreet passion... 
He also discovers some provocative sim- 
ilarities between human and lupine 
society. An informative book, well sup- 
plied with useful and handsome illustra- 
tions. 


Portions of the following recently pub- 
lished books appeared in The Atlantic: 
Birtupays by Linda Rannells Lewis. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown, $10.00. Lok. 
A Civi Toncue by Edwin Newman. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $8.95. a 
SLING by Leslie Norris. Scribner's, . 
$6.95. 





—Phoebe-Lou Adams. 








LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Claiborne Lee Bell is the pseudonym of 
a political scientist who fears that his 
“proposal is so practical that it would 
sully my scholarly reputation.” 


Geoffrey Wolff is the author of two 
novels and of the recently published 
biography of Harry Crosby, Black Sun. 


Arthur W. Hepner is corporate public 
relations director of Houghton Mifflin. 


Poets IN Tus ISSUE 


David Wagoner (page 55) is a novelist 
and poet whose most recent book is 
Whole Hog. 


Frederick Morgan (page 63) is the 
author of A Book of Change. His.next 
collection, Poems of the Two Worlds, 
will appear early in the new year. 










David Ray’s (page 70) latest collection 
of verse is entitled Gathering Firewoo. 






ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 











LITERARY INTERESTS 





BOOKS 








FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 








BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
“Paperbacks or hard covers. 280 copies up. Write 
for’ free catalog amd prices. Adams. Press, Dept 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicagc: Hlinois 60602. 













“BOOK PRINTING. ON Æ BUOGET. Paperback, 
ciath. Free cetails “GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
i “Park, N.Y. 12001. 





WRITERS: *UINGALABLE'* MAMUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
HOR AID ASSOCIATES, Bept..AM, 340 East 52nd 
St. New York | Oty 10022. 





MEXICO—Free list: books in English. Mexbooks, 
#45 Saint Peters, Penna. 19470 





The Plains Distribution Service, inc., a literary or- 
ganization, offers an unusual opportunity to ex- 
plore THE FLOURISHING NON-COMMERCIAL LIT- 
ERARY ART OF AMERICA’S HEARTLAND. The 
Plains Booklist, a gallery for Midwestern small 
presses, introduces fifteen selections each quar- 
ter. Our magazine brochure offers eight fine Up- 
per-Midwestern literary magazines. Both free upon 
request. P.O. Box 3112, Fargo, ND. 58102 





DITING, REVISING, TYPING nanuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marya’ Mwers, P.O. Sox 2435-D. Pasa- 
dena, Ca, 911085 





POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed fist. $2.50. 
LYF-At. P.O. Box 1872, Milwauxee, Wis. 53201 





BOOK PUBE/SHING-—manuscripts and inquiries in- 
vited. AUTHORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dowrance & Company, Dept. M, 35 
Cricket Terrace, Avdmore, PA :9003 





GUARANTEED SALES FOR YOUR POEMS. Free 
Details. Publicetions, Box 83-A, Murfreesboro, 
NOC. 27855 

POETRY WANTED for cooperative. anthology. In- 
clude stamzed envelope. Conternporary Literature 
Pless, Box 26452, San Francisco, California 
94126. 


“BOOK  PRINTANG Poetry Special, 60 copies, 24 
pages, $4% Free ‘Sample. Triton Press, 13850 Big 
“Basin Way; Boulder Creek, Ca 95006 





“BRITISH BODK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
legues free: Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44-A, 
Natawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOM, Prophet Eliah Coming Before Christ. 
‘Megiddo Missiory Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 34619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
Selection. Libraries buy seguleriy; you can too! His- 
/ tory, fiction, social sciences, fiterature, misc. sub- 
jects. Seng collar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Bciceville, N.Y. 12412. 





5% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
ost: other mm-oent books. Add 40¢ a book han- 
dling. BOGKOUIEK, B-1. Rosaland, N.J. 07068 





PUBLISH YOUR: BOOK: Joia our successful au- 
fhors in @ complete, reliable publishing program: 
publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. 
oc AM subjects invited. Send ‘or fact-filled booklet 
and free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. 
YKK, 84 Fifth. Avenue, New Work 10011. 





li. categeries used bocks. tist 50¢. Jaynes, 219 
“Lemaster, Mernghis, TN 38104 


PUBLISH: RS OVERSTOCKS 











70% Discount. Recycled Paperbacks. DESTINY-G, 
P.O. Box 366, Round Lake, IL 60073 





QUALITY MYSTERIES—used hardbacks. Price. list, 
24¢. Choctaw, Box 471, Ridgeland, Miss. 39157 





Mother Goose and Father Christmas go hand in 
hand. Learning with Mother Goose. An ideal 
game. 9.95. New Recreation with Magic Squares. 
Dover. 4.00. Benson and Jacoby Visual Husions 
Coloring Book Spyres Horemis, $1.35. Brochures 
available. Ecuadorean imports. Lewis Games, 
Dept. TA, 905 Grape Ave., Boulder, Colo. 80302. 
Mailing: under $6.00, add .95¢, under $10.00, add 
$1.25, under $25.00, add $2.25. 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock—Free Catalogs. Please State Interests. Cole- 
man Book Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long 
Beach, Calif. 90805 


AVID READERS: Keep up with the proliferation of 
small press publications of books and magazines. 
Receive mailings from dozens of these.publishers. 
Full years listing only $2.00. G&J Distributors, 
4523G Labath, Santa Rosa, CA 95401 





BOOKS: Modern classics. Delicately rare. Splendid 
Christmas gifts. Buy AND THEY CALLED HIM 
AMOS, prose; THE LEGEND OF GOOD. WOMEN. 
poetry; both by Florence Hay Anastasas. Write Ex- 
position Press, 900 South Oyster Bay Road. Hicks- 
ville, N.Y. 11801 $10.00 each; request discount. 





Bicentennial Book—‘'Mothers of Achievement" 
700 pages, 600 illustrations, 8 x 11, Hard Cover, 
$14.50, Tuttle Co., Rutland, VT 05701. 





PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for 
free-lance writers. Each issue contains articles by 
leading authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute 
lists telling where to seil manuscripts. $10 a year. 
For trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Fioor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 





CROSSING CULTURAL BOUNDARIES? The Bridge, 
cross-cultural affairs journal, helps you cope. Also 
contains foreign data summaries, related litera- 
ture lists/mail-order service, overseas adaptation 
resource inventory, book reviews. Quarterly. 
$10/yr. Center for Research & Education, Drawer 
A 2010 E. 17 Ave., Denver CO 80206. 


CHUCKLE ALL YEAR with THE DIARY OF WRALPH 
THE WRONG. Twelve monthly editions of this hu- 
morous view of history through the eyes of an ac- 
cidental king. Send $5.95 (Tennessee residents 
add 6%) to: ARMAC Publications, Rt. 5 Virtue 
Road. Lenoir City, Tennessee 37771. 


















WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 
countries! Christmas Gift Sampler: Eight 
countries—$3.98. FREE BROCHURE, MULTI 
NEWSPAPERS. Box DE-A, Dana Point, California 
92629 


















OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 








































































ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation 
Spinelli, 32. Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Catalogs $1.00, Rebatable...with Order: 
Stamps OK. Coleman Book Locators, 257-A E. 
Market Street, Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also- free catalogues, Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. : 








bookfinder: 


Rare 
#108AT, San Francisco, Calif. 94115. Send 


Vantreuren, 1950 Post, 


























wants, 





YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED—no: obligation. 
Out-of-State Book Service, Box 3253x, San Cle: 
mente, Ca. 92672 


BOOKPLATES 
FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful design 
Imprinting and special designing. Address. 
TIOCH BOGKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yelk 
Springs, Ohic 45387. 


SERVICES 








Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Çi 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to Ja 
Godovin, 21C5 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018" 





RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING--academic, protes: 
sional, ‘literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. Na 
tionwide library facilities. We deliver what others 
promise—thet's why were #1! Come to usf 
topnotch quality—we refuse to peddle junk: No 
one, anywhere, can match our record of success. 
RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, Dayt 
Washington 99328. 





PRACTICE LIMITED TO IN-PERSON 
CONSULTING 


F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 





Writing, research, editing. Ail subjects. Versati 
expert staff. Reasonable rates. Berkeley Research, 
Box 4241, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. (415) 848-6710. 





EXECUTIVE LOANS BY MAIL Signature oni 
$5,000- $25,000. Write Vern Britton, Presiden 
nancial Resources Co., Box 502-A, Richmond, Vi 
23204 





RESUMES BY MAIL—resume’s. for all type 
jobs. Satisfaction guaranteed.: No obligatio 
for info. and questionnaire: Professional R 
Services. P.O. Box 1395, oe -P 
Master ae accepted 








SERVICES 








ART 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 















































Writing services. We provide service—not exagger- 
ated advertising claims and slick come-on letters. 
Prewritten research available. Thousands of top- 
ics. Catalog $1.00!! Writers Unlimited, Box 
#4391, Washington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715 





RECORDS AND TAPES 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
ist 50¢. Broadway/ Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 





B-Track Stereo Tapes $2.98 each. Free Catalog. 
TRIANGLE ELECTRONICS, 56A Central Bivd., Mer- 
ick, N.Y. 11566 





TAPES. RECORDS. Discount Catalog $1.00. Tower, 
Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 





STAMPS 





GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
lecting.can be fur. Samples and approvals $1. 
Med. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 


MUSIC 








Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM; Denver, Colorado 80215 





ASSMANN. HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
entury Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 

Siahaan ennienni thts 
4ARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, made to order. 
ree brochure. Joseph Osborne, 505-A Hamilton, 
Carlisle, Penna. 17013 





SABATHIL & SONS. HARPSICHORDS, reliable, 
‘most beautiful sound, from $1195 Brochure $1 
‘om 1084 Homer, Vancouver B.C. Canada 


FOOD 


UPERB COFFEES roasted constantly in our shop. 
Teas, over 100 spices, herbs, unusual foods. 
Shipped the day we receive your order. Free cata- 
logue. HOMECRAFTS, 111 Stratford Road, Win- 
ton-Salem, N.C, 27104 





WILD. RICE from the natural lakes and rivers of 

innesota. No wild game dinner is complete with- 
ut. Minnesota's native gourmet food. Makes an 
xcellent holiday gift and is a must for that turkey 
dressing on Thanksgiving. 100% pure natural wild 
eno: white rice added. Postage and insurance 
ncluded in price: 1 Ib. $6.50, 2 Ibs. $5.60/Ib., 3 
lbs. $5.40/Ib.,°4,5, & 6 Ibs, $5.25/Ib., 7.8, & 9 
Ibs."$5.10/1b., 10 Ibs. $5.00/lb. Write for quotes 
larger quantities. Scott C. Kellerman, Dept. Al 
122 Ist St., SW, Crosby, MN 56441 





: Send $1.00 for authentic recipe for Southern 
Chocolate Pound Cake. Box 20313, Tallahassee, 
‘Florida:32304. 





ECOLOGY 





ECOLOGY: MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
ionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box: 172,.N. Abington, Mass. 02351 





ART 





PRISON. ART! Three Talented Artists Offer: “Mur- 
derer's: Portrait,” “Paranoia,” “Female Abstract" 
00 “each 3/$25.00 Renzi, Box C-4682, Long 
ch, California; 90804, Prompt. i 








Personally drawn, celighttul per and ink drawing; 
Portraying your home place in a very charming 
way. Your whole family will love it. Write for my 
brochure. Kathy Irvin Rt. 1 Bo» 2070 Davis, Cali- 
fornia 95615 


OVERSEAS JOBS~—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest. Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802. 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





“Limited edition of 20X24 serigraph prints from 
“Once Upon a Time There was an Orchard” se- 
ries by Samuel S. Carter, one af Michigan’s out- 
standing artists. $14.95 each. Contact: John A. 
Mcintyre, 241 Trier Street. Saginaw, Michigan 
48602." 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-000 +. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YY. Indianapolis Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wesh. 98362. 





Study and fun in Mexico. Insttuto Cultural Te- 
nochtition inc. Diversified undergraduate and 
graduate curriculum—credits guzranteed transfer- 
able. For catalogue and schedule write 1.C.T. inc., 
Box 30639, Seattie, Washington 98103. 





DARROW, a mountainside coedi=ational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. Strong 
sense of community, Admissiors without regard 
to race, religion. na‘ionality. Wree Porter Caesar, 
Admissions, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 
12125 





AN ALTERNATIVE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 
Apply your knowledge and abilites toward goals 
that are personally meaningful ard socially signifi- 
cant. Walder University offers it: nationwide net- 
work of recognized scholars in support of the tul- 
time professiona!’s doctoral objec ives. 

For catalog and information waite to: WALDEN 
UNIVERSITY, Recom A, 801 Anchor Rode Drive, 
Naples, Florida 33940 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS 

Math/science, agriculture, engineering, planning, 
business administraton, accountng, nursing de- 
grees needec for Peace Corps p ojects in Africa, 
Latin America, Asia, the Pacific. F-ench or Spanish 
desirable. Expenses paid: travel, medical, vacation 
and living. U.S. citizens, singles or couples only. 
Information: Cynthia Poindexter, ACTION, Box P- 
12 Washingten, D.C. 20525 





MANAGEMENT CAREER OPPORTUNITY. If you en- 
joy the challenge and reward that nanagement of- 
fers, investigate this opportunity. Because of the 
growth ard success 3f our nationwide company, 


| those whe prove themselves can advance rapidly 


into management. Owr managers enjoy unlimited 
income potential, challenging assignments and 
outstanding beneftis. if you are new managing, or 
know you car be trained to manage people, write 
investors Diversified Services, Unit 6076:1 IDS 
Tower, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55«02. 

nether asennad 


TEACHER VACANCIES, 60+ pages monthly, 
$16.00/four months, $6.00/montr. Complete in- 
formation, $1.00, retunded if ycu're not inter- 
ested. TEACHER INFORMATION EXCHANGE, Box 
306-A, Bainbridge island, Wash. 9€110. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer higf salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc: 
tory of 200 American. Companies Overseas” and 
special reports or summer jobs, zovernment ca- 
reers, international organizations, eaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newsoaper, medizal, and social 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction: guaranteed. or 
payment refunded. Hif Internatioral Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East isip, New York 11730 








Chicago, IL. 60626 =. 





WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment informaticn write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston. Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco. Box 3623-YY, Long Beach; 
California 90803 





OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide. Direc- 
tory and complete information--$2.00 Opportu- 
nities, Box 19107-YY. Washington, D. C. 20036 





OVERSEAS. EMPLOYMENT . . . (including Alaska) 
Free Details. Wages, Contractors, Countries and. 
Occupations. Globel Employment. Box 808-V Na- 
tional City, California 92050 








OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT—Now Available World:- 
wide !!! Ali occupations !! $12,000-$60,000. + 
Free Transportation !! Latest Printouts $2.00. Job- 
world, 6311-AM Yucca, Les Angeles, California 
90028. 





YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! instructions, 
samples, forms: $3.25. Resume Company, 359. 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 : 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or cart time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available, Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 749.. 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 5 
SOSE 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-X, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing en- 
velopes. Exciting Offer 10¢. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636. 
Peterson, Chicago 60659 aS 
ene 
Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 


$10.00 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona: 
85220 s 





NON-ATTORNEY $ OPPORTUNITIES IN THE LAW- 
FIELD, booklet $2.20 from Service, Box 3253X,- 
San Clemente, Ca, 92672. pes 
HOW TO BUILD A LIFETIME INCOME by ‘writing, 
copying, .or publishing information. Anyone cant: 
Details 25¢. National Post. Box 2951AD Culver 
City, California 90230. a 





HOW MUCH does’ being your own boss or makin 
$25,000. per year interest you? The Warner. breal 
through in the Engraving field could be: your: f 
ture. Write: Warner, Room EC-113-FL, 1512 Järvi 



















REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS trom 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, invest- 
ment! “Canadian Lanc Opportunities” includes 
complete information! Serd $200. Canadian In- 
ternational, Bex 191C7-7Y. Waskington, D.C. 
















-CENTRAL ONTARIO—Chcice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available~$20.00 plus $6.50 
xes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.0€ (refundable). 
information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





MOVING TO CEEVELAND? Suburbaa living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities. aftractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Sheker Heights Housing Office, 
3380. Lee Road, Shaker Heights, Oh 44120 (216) 
751-2155. 





GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . trom $7.50 Acre! 
Hothesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus. current nationwide listings—$2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YY. Washington, DC 20036 





OREGON COSTAL FRONTAGE w/€ottage—Beau- 
« tifully Panoramic. 20279 °S. Danny Crt. Oregon 
City, Oregon 97045 (503) 656-7389 





i SPORTSMAN'S PARADISE 3,250 acres prime hunt- 
ingfishing grounds with furnished todge and dor- 
mitory. Mountains, streams, meadows, lakes 
stocked brook trout. Adirondacks, 75. miles north 
of Utica, New York. Privately owned. Complete 
$350,000. Phone 315-695-2044. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks: triop:ng -or «whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog, Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 


VACATIONS 


OVER 40? WANT SOMETHING DIFFERENT? COME 
_ HELP US TEACH MEXICANS ENGLISH. Write: 
Richard Merril, IMLE, Hidalgo 206, LEON, GUANA- 
_ JUATO, MEXICO. 


VACATION RENTALS 
s TORTOLA B.V.1. Private house for rent, on sea 


and beach. Free Brochure. Alan Amsler, Cam- 
“pmeeting Road, Sewickiey. Pa. 15143. 




















































JAMAICA—Four bedroom beachfront villa, un- 
troubled fishing community. Snorkeling, body- 
“surfing. Reduced airfares. Maic-cook. From $270. 
“Noel, 141-4 Ridgefield Hartford CT 06112. (203) 
247-0759 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY iN A CASTLE. Castie-Hotels book 
with’ 1976 supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces cffering accommodations, 16 
countries, 350 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 








NEW—"THE AMERICAN VIRGIN ISLANDS” Full 
Color Picture Book on the Three US. Paradise is- 
tands. $2.00 Postpaid: Murray. P.O. Box 4234 St. 
komas, V.k, 00801 





TRAVEL 





_JCIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
“Rique, Grenaca, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
Sail. 6 informal days of beachcombing in a trop- 
ical. paradise with congenial shipmates. A great 
getaway". ‘barefoot’ ane casual. No rush, no TV. 
"Full. crew and captain. From $295.00. Free adven- 

booklet. Write Windiammer Barefoot Cruises. 
e Mami Beach, Fla. 33139 








TRAVEL 





MISCELLANY ` 





5 Day European Plan Caribbean Cruise $299 Sher- 
rod, Milford, Pa. 18337 











“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS". 50¢, 
Whittemore, Bcx 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 











REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, and 
wines in a comfortable French home in rural BUR- 
GUNDY. Smali groups, adults only. For informa- 
tion ‘‘Yetabo"’". Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 





INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ESCORT. Alt Expenses. 
Salary. Free Transportation. To Escort Groups 
Worldwide. Complete Step-By-Step Employment 
Guide And Directory. $5.00 (Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed); Escort, 1210-S Howard Circle, Wheaton, If. 
60187 





ANTHROPOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, and pho- 
tography expeditions to unique environments 
worldwide. Write: Nature Expeditions International, 
Dept. AM, Box 1173, Los Altos, CA 94022. 





THREE OUTSTANDING FAMILY OF MAN TOURS 
in 1977. Planned with UNICEF. Enjoyable, memo- 
rable escorted visits to: ORIENT, AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND AND PACIFIC ISLANDS in March: 
RUSSIA and EASTERN EUROPE in June; WEST- 
ERN EUROPE in October. Each group twenty 
adults. Write Harold Kuebler, Director. 639 Park, 
Huntington, N.Y. 11743 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





GAF COLOR SLIDES All countries. Catalog 25¢. 
Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55423 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features 
and shorts, sound and silent, color and 
black/white film classics. Bogart, Popeye, Barry- 
more, Garbo, Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our 
Gang, etc. etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box 
1576-Al, South Bend, Indiana 46634 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 





BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world’s best; 
holds 200 cards—$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115 





Elegant Gifts BELOW WHOLESALE. Full-Color 
Catalogue and confidential Price list $1. Barry Pe- 
terson: TAM; 2240 Murray Hill, Cleveland. Ohio 
44106 





Color Prints of Cari Gawboy's Canoe Paintings. 
Framable 9 x 642” image. Set of four $11. Refund 
if dissatisfied. BOIS FORT GALLERY, Box 246, Ely. 
Minnesota 55731 





OLD CITY VIEWS AND MAPS. Museum-quality fac- 
similes of rare 15th-19th century prints. Hand- 
somely illustrated catalog $1.00. Historic Urban 
Plans, Box 276-A, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





HOW TO MAKE OLD-TIME RADIO DRAMAS—enter- 
taining 60-minute cassette on making tape re- 
corded radio dramas. Perfect for audio buffs, cre- 
ative families and students. $6.95. Deadpan 
Productions, 716C Garland Dr., Palo Alto, CA 
94303. (Californians add 42¢ tax.) 





1,000 Name/Address Labels, $2.00 Three-Line 
Pocket Rubber Stamp $2.50 Postpaid. 1976 
Unique Christmas Catalogue $1.00. (Refundable— 
First Order.) Ellis Company, 4982-AM Bell, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 45242 





MISCELLANY 












LECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50g. Vernon, 
Box. 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 














JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. _Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Brmingham, Michigan 48012 : 


















































INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin: Insti: 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Bivd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff cid their therapy at Janov’s Primal. 
institute. $2000 for three-week ‘intensive; sub: 
sequent groups are $10 each. 





















HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your ifa 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure, 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list,” 
25¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 63110 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through’ inter- 
national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free, 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin: 
11, Germany 






SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, the national dating service’ 
for the intelligentsia of all ages. Write Box AE, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 















INSTANT MEMORY .. . New way to rememiber. 
No memorization. Release ‘photographic 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinar 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute: 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT,. Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 


SNORING NOW CURABLE. World's first: and only. 
Patented, guaranteed cure. Write Krosstronics: 
4001 Blacklidge #40 Tucson, AZ 85712 






PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS;: 
25-K Mount Varnon, Saugus, Mass. 01906. i 























DR. ASHLEIGH BRILLIANT'S NEW COMMUNICA: 
TION SYSTEM: 1000 cleverly-worded, delightfully: 
illustrated Postcard-Messages, for all moods, Rela: 
tionships, Situations, Occasions. Catalogue, Sam: 
ples, $1.00. Friendship Assortment (50 CARDS) 
$5.00. 117-A, W. Valerio, Santa Barbara, Califor: 
nia 93101 





DATES GALGRE! Meet singles—anywhere. Ca 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451.3245. 





PERSONALIZE, MONOGRAM Fine Stationery. Pel 
fect year-round gift. Single, $6:75, double $9: 
embossed, acd $3.00; Check or M.O. and typed or 
printed copy to J. Corey, Box 113, Bürtonsvilfe;:: 
Maryland 20730 





WANT SERIOUSLY TO TAKE OFF EXCESS. 
WEIGHT? We offer no slick gimmicks, ‘but we do 
have a step-by-step program, loaded with mot 
tion, psycholegical reinforcers and nutritional guid- 
ance to get you started and keep you on Course, 
Only $3.95. Send check or money order to THINK 
THIN, Dept A-1, 9531 See Bivd., Culver. 
City, Calif. 9€230. 





CREATIVE NZEDLEPOINT IDEAS! One year cat, 
logue subscr:ption, $1.00. Plus free instructions, 
newsletters. MAGGIE PICKETT Needlepoint. 
4204, Philadelphia, Pa., 19144. j 








LONELY? Meet new friends nationwide Ench 
Cali 





. MISCELLANY 


CHESS. PLAYER! Free brochure. P.O. Box 555, 
Santa Barbara, Calif, 93102 








HAVE FUN Kiss-Q-Meter 39.95, Tanometer 38.95, 
Combination 69.95. Free Bulletin Fire and Bur- 
glary Protection. Order Today. HIMALUX. 316 
Fifth. Ave., .3F,; New. York, NY 10001 : 





“LOSE WEIGHT. PERMANENTLY through Relaxation 
and meditation: Relax and think yourself thin is a 
pleasant, proven. method. Guide yourself from 

“within to become thin naturally. No starvation, 
-pills, or will power. Just listen, relax, and develop 

a thin, healthy self-image, elimate tension and the 

desire to overeat. Cassette tape or record plus 

Complete manual $12.95 (refundable), HUMAN 

© DEVELOPMENT. INSTITUTE Dept. 403C, Delavan, 

Wisconsin 53115 





LATE LISTINGS 
BOOKS 
Search Service All Books. Specializing JFK Assassi- 


nation, Send Wants. Bookdealer 39 No. Browning 
Ave., Tenafly, N. J., 07670 











LITERARY INTERESTS 


< BOOK PUBLISHING. Guaranteed promotion! Pa- 
perback/hard cover. Quality editing, design, pro- 
“duction. Send for free information. Paragon Press, 
6410 ‘Sligo Mill Road, Takoma Park, Maryland 
20012 (301). 270-4400. 


THE VIEW IS BEAUTIFUL... 








+,» and so is our Caribbean villa on sunny 
St. Maarten. 4 bedrooms, 3% baths, ve- 
randa, gardens, maid service each day. Min- 
utes from shopping and glorious beaches. 
For color brochure, contact: Michael Schaf- 
fer, 19 Ware Streel, Cambridge, Mass. 
02138 (purchase negotiable). 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word min ..... $1.00 
Per word 6 times in one contract year ....... 
Per word 12 times in one contract year 
Classified Display: 1 time--$90 per col. inch 
6 times—$80 per col. inch 
12 times—870 per col. inch 
Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issie. Payment for initial insertion 
{must accompany copy. Adjustments on word count 
will be made if necessary. The Atlantic reserves. the 
right to refuse advertisements which we consider to 
be of questionable taste or intent. 


For two or more insertions, payment must be re- 
ived by the Ist of month prior.to date of each 
Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip 
ode: counts. as one. word. We do not accept At- 
lantic box numbers at this time. If possible, 
ease send sample or include. brochure -about 
‘oduct /service being advertised. This step will 
ensure insertion without delay. 


"Please write for additional information: 
Michael P. Tracy 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116: 
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Photographs by Douglas Faulkner 
Come on an unforgettable voyage...from the North Atlantic 
Coast. to the Caribbean, to the Galapagos, and the Indo-Pacific 
with tFe great Dougias Faulkner as he records this 
extrac-dinary world on film. 


Text by Dr. Barry Fell of Harvard University. 


$35.00 until Jan. 1, 1977 
READER'S DIGEST PRESS $4000 thereafter 


Distributed by T. Y. Crowell 
666 FifthAvenue, New York, NY. 10019 


ke a . 

GeorgeV. Higgins outperforms 
1 : di 

everyone including himself. 
In the story of Deke Hunter, a Massachusetts State Police investigator 
with a collection of dashed hopes and a bank robbery case that keeps 
twisting out of control. “Higgins has returned to the beat where he 
evidentiy belongs: — Time Magazine 


“This is the best novel Higgins has written. Deke Hunter should have as 
many friends as Eddie Coyle’ —* Kirkus Reviews 


“Higginsds back in the fine, tough, tense form he displayed so expertly in 


The’ Friends of Eddie Coyle? — Publishers = 
Judgmentof \S 
Deke Hunter „gl 


S& <S 
SaD ae 


George V. Higgins 
$8.95 at all bookstores T 
y Press Book LITTLE, BROW Nand € 








“For the record, my Omega represents efficient spending. 
Off the record, I just love it. They sure built one for me” 


When some>ody’s operating ona 
platform of economy and clear- 
headed thirkimg, their choice of auto- 
mobiles ought <o set a good example. 
And this one Goes, Oldsmodile’s 
Omega combises driving comfort 
with fiscal responsibility. 

It’s a car bu it forthe jong run. 

Just look at the standard equipment: 
energy-absorb.ng bumpers, front disc 
brakes, and ar exhaust system that 
stands up to rust. You can even go as 
far as 22,500 miles between tune-ups. 

Like to preserve your options? 
Equip your Omega with available 
power brakes and power steering, 





steel-belted radials and air condi- 
tioning. And more. 

Best of all, you can save on gas and 
still get the looks and comfort you 
want. As you can see above. (After 
all, how many candidates can cam- 
paign in style like this and still get 
Omega’s kind of mileage? EPA esti- 


mates are 27 mpg in the highway test, . 


16 in the city test, with standard 231 
V-6 engine, manual transmission and 


rear axle. Your mileage depends on 
how you drive, your car’s equipment 
and its condition. EPA ratings lower 
in California.) 

So, if comfort, thrift, and Olds- 
mobile quality are the sort of com- 
bination it takes to get your vote, 
Omega looks like just the ticket. 








Omega 


Can we build one for you? 





Lorillard 1976 





Today's True, lower than ever in tar. 
And a taste worth changing to. Think about it. 


, > § FELIS? 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined ee 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Fegular and Menthol: 5 mg, “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarere, by FTC Method: 
























PATRIATE LOOKS AT AM. 
ee byJ.2Donleavy 











these five brands. 


Merit Delivers 
More laste 

I han Higher 

lar Cigarettes’ 


-American Institute of Consumer Opinion 


Extensive taste testing shows MERIT delivers 
flavor of cigarettes having 60% more tar. 


The bottom line was Less tar. Yet more taste. 


conclusive: Thats the report on a 
_ Ina series of taste tests remarkable new taste 
conducted for MERIT by process called ‘Enriched 


the American Institute of Flavor’ A way to pack 


Consumer Opinior® smokers ee o extra flavor into tobacco 
-from across the country MERIT- without the usual corre- 
judged MERIT to have more Filter sponding increase in tar. 
flavor than five leading You've been smoking 
low tar cigarette brands. “low tar, good taste” claims 
Whats really startling — long enough. Now smoke 
and of major importance | the cigarette. MERIT. 
~~ to all smokers—is that Unprecedented smoking 
» MERIT has less tar than pleasure at only 9 mg. tar. 





7 2 S ; “American Institute of Consumer Opinion. 
MERITand MERIT MENTHOL Study available free on request. 
x © Philip Morris Inc. 1976 Philip Morris Ine.. Richmond, Va. 23261 


= : 9 mg. "tar," 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method, 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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997. A MAN CALLED 
INTREPID: The 

Secret War py 
WILLIAM STEVENSON 
Photos & ee 
(Pub price $12.95) 


503 THE THIRTEENT) 
TRIBE: The Khazar 
Empire and 

lig Heritage be 
ARTHUR KOESTLER 
(Pub, price $6.95! 


213 THE DAMINABLE 
QUESTION: A Study 

in Anglo-trish 
Relations by 

GEORGE 


DANGERFIELD 
(Pub price $14.95 
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The Autobiogragh 
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Photographs 

od Pab price $10.95 


197 THE NEW 
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Ilustrated 
tPub price 39:98; 


price $90 
257 1876 by 
GORE VIDAL 
(Pub price $10) 
201. MEN, MONEY 
“CAND MAGIC 
The Story of 
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Photographs. 
(Pub price 39.981 


Hiustrated 
(Pub price $14.95 
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602 THE FAMILY 
ARSENAL by 

PAUL THEROUX 
{Pub price $95) 


438 THE RUSSIANS 

by HEDRICK SMITH 

(Pub price $12.50) 

S567 THE BESTYEARS 

1945-1950 by 

JOSEPH C. GOULDEN 

(Pub price $12.95) 

334 FROM JULIA 
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{Pub 

626 THE CRASH 

OF 78 by 


PALL ERDMAN 


» (Pub price $895) 


60% THE CREATIVE 
BALANCE: Government, 
Politics, and the 
ledividual in Amarica’s 
Thied Century 

by SLOT 
RICHARDSON 

iPub price $42.95) 


§54 THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: Ar 
Intimate History by 
FAWN M. BROLTE 
Histrated. (Pub 
price $12.50: 


636 SINGIN’ AND 
SWINGIN’ AND 
GETTIN’ MERRY 
LIKE CHRISTMAS 
by MAYA ANOBLOL 
(Pub price $8:95) 
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price $15 


Books America is reading 
are in America’s Bookstore; 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB’ 


XN 


arn, John De 


price $11.95 


You are invited to choose 


ANY FOUR 


of the books shown here 


FOR ONLY $1 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree 
to buy four Club choices within a year at substantial 
savings on most books you choose. 


ust glance at these titles and you'll see many.of 
J the best books by many of the world’s outstanding 
authors, Exciting. important new books like these — 
read and discussed by intelligent people all over the 
country — are regularly offered in America’s 
Bookstore — thé Book-of-the-Month Club. And for 
shoppers who-appreciate convenience as well as 
excellence, there's no better placeto find both — and 
save money, toô. As abeginning member, you may 
choose any four of the books included here for 
only $1. If you continue past the trial period, you'll go 
on saving money on the Boek-of-the-Month Club's 
unique Book-Dividend* plan — a sensible way to 
build a superb home library and save 70% or more 


on publishers’ list prices. 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP... 


* In addition to getting four books 
for $i when you join, you keep 
saving substantially on most of the 
bocks you buy. 

+ And these are true savings be- 
gause every book offered is identi- 
cal to the publisher's edition in 
content, format, size and quality. 
* You'll learn about the coming 
Selection. and Alternates jn the 
Beok-of-the-Month-€lab News%, 
a fiterary magazine. sent to you 
Siren umes a year (approximately 
‘every three and a half weeks). 

* 


need do nothing—it will be shipped 
to you automatically. 

+ If you do not want the Selection— 
or you'd like one of the Akernates 
or no book at all~simply indicate 
your decision on the reply form 
enclosed with the News and mail 
it so we'll receive it by the date 
specified, 2 

s Hf, because of late mail delivery 
of the News, you should receive 4 
Selection without having had 10 
days to decide whether you want 
it, that Selection may be returned 


ät Club expense. 


© Margaret Adige 
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449 THE DEEP 
by PETER BENCHI” 
(Pub price $7.95) 


541 Pub — 106 THE EASTER 
h À PARADE by 
price $12.50 RICHARD YATES 
(Pub price $7.95 


623 MARRY ME 
by FOUN UPDIKE © 
(Pub price. $7.95)" 


-343 THE Bee 


£ 822 Pub. 
price $8.9 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. f 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 6-A8-12 I 


Please enroli me as a member of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and send me the four volumes 
whose numbers I have indicated in boxes bes) 
low, billing me $1.00 for all four volumes: f 
agree to purchase at least four additional Se 
Jections or Alternates during the first year loam 
a member, paying in most. cases special men 
bers’ prices, My membership is cancelable: any 
time after I buy these four books. A shipping- 
charge is added to all shipments. ` 3 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT -` 





_ Polaroids finest 
is now even better. 


The new 
SX-70 Alpha Í 


You view throughthelens, A slim elegant shape that 
so you can focus and frame _ folds flat to slip into your 
your picture precisely. pocket or purse. 

A 12,000 rpm motor Add features like these: 
propels the already devel- An adjustable leather 
oping picture into your neck strap, to make it 
hand, hard, flat and dry. In even more portable. 
minutes, you have a big, A monitored flash that 

beautiful finished 314” x makes final split-second 

Take the finest camera 3" color print. corrections in exposure. 
Polaroid has ever made, In dayligkt, exposure is A built-in tripod mount. 
the SX-70 Land camera: Controlled automatically Our new Superclear 

You can focus from by an electric eye which SX-70 film for brighter, 
infinity to 10.4 inches reads the light and sets sharper colors in minutes. 
(closer than you can get both the aperture and | And you have the new 
with almost any other shutter speed for you. SX-70 Alpha I. Polaroid’s 
camera in the world with- A velvety chrome finish. finest camera, made 
outa special lens). A genuine leather wrap. even better. 


© 1976 Polaroid Corporation “Polaroid” and “SX-70"® 
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An Expatriate Looks at America 
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THE EDITORS PAGE 





ournalists are restless people, slaves to dead- 

lines, creatures of curiosity, and, more often 

than not, seekers after greener pastures. } was 
a callow seventeen-year-old when I first walked 
into a newspaper city room. I knew almos: in- 
stantly that I had found my calling, if the calling 
would have me. There was nothing quite like the 
amiable, disheveled - intensity of a newspaper city 
room, the kind that existed in many American 
Cities until the efficiency engineers, the interior dec- 
orators, and the computers forced themselves into 
the trade and provided working quarters that could 
pass for the home offices of an insurance company 
or a conglomerate devoted to fast foods and corru- 
gated containers. 

The one I remember, in a small city in upstate 
New York, was a large room smelling of glue pots, 
many tobaccos, and, since the time of day was 
shortly after lunch hour, a whiff or two of spent 
rye or bourbon. The clacking of typewriters and a 
muted clatter of teletypes from a far corner were 
occasionally punctuated by a gruff cry of “Copy!” 

r “Boy!” Perhaps two dozen persons labored in 
this clutter, some languidly, some frenetically~ 
really “ying. An outsider could be excused for 
wondering how any sense or order could be made 
of human affairs, of worldly events, by persons so 
raggedly preoccupied. 

Somehow, though, at a specified time each week- 
day afternoon, order (of a sort) subdued confusion. 
The news editor constructed the final headline for 
page one. A copy boy slipped it into a pneumatic 
tube wherein it rattled upward to the compesing 
room. Molten lead and antimony hardened into 
type (which would later be melted down for the 
next day’s pages). In the bowels of the building 
stereotypers wearing cocked hats of newsprint and 
canvas aprons worked their steamy transformations 
of hot type into stiff paper mats into curved press 
plates. A pressman clamped the distillation of that 
* day’s most notable events, as perceived by a hand- 
ful of fallible people, onto a roller of ‘the giant 
Hoe press. Another punched a big black START 
button. Up from below came a sudden rumble and 
-a quivering of the city room floor, signals that the 
presses were running and another day's newspaper 
was heading toward the streets. 

At the first sound, and feeling, of the rumble, we 





would wash off the grime of ink, nicotine, and 
Janitorial neglect. and several of us would traverse 
the few yards across a back alley to Pitch’s Oyster: 
House, there to empty ten-cent glasses of Schmidt's 

ale and pronounce requiems for all those poor 
benighted souls ever to be Sealed the peas of © 
newspapering. 

Then we would talk abont where we wanted: to 
work next. — : 

The pay was straight out of Dickens, and the 
Christmas “bonus” was something to mock Horatio © 
Alger—$1 for each year of service beginning with 
the fourth consecutive year of employment. Yet I F 
recall no one during those languid, sometimes — 
tipsy, always convivial hours in the booth closest to’ 
the mahogany bar of Pitch’s who aspired to work ` 
at some craft other than journalism. Somewh 
else, yes. But something else? Of course not. An 
of us would have given a typing finger (one of : 
only two!) for a job on the New York Herald Trib- 
une, Everybody wanted to write a piece now and 
then for the likes of The New Yorker, The Atlanti 
or Harper’s. Or luck into a foreign corresponde t's 
job with a Joel McCrea trench coat and guaran- 
teed access to a corner table at Lipp’s in Paris. — 
Washington wouldn’t be bad, not bad at all. Or an 
assignment to find some new Dr. Livingstone in 
some heretofore uncelebrated place. 

What we desired then, now that I look back on 
those days, was not security or glamour or recogni- & 
tion or money (though none of us would have re- 
sisted any of those satisfactions}, but the ex- 
citement. of wrestling with unpredictability and, 
insofar as possible, being paid for doing so. It was 
true then, as it still is, that tomorrow is another _ 
day, another deadline. It is just as true of a week, — 
or of a month. And that, to be frank, is what 
brings us to the anticlimax of this exercise in nos- E. 
talgia: another deadline. 

So sit down next to me, in the booth closest to: 
the mahogany bar at Pitch’s, and we'll turn these 
pages together and talk about some of the things - 
that make today different from yesterday—and — 


from tomorrow. 
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The odd couple at the SEC 





‘If Roderick M. Hills and Stanley 
porkin were to sit next to each other 
n an airplane, they would appear to 
e. uncomfortable together. Hills looks 
ke the solid button-down Republican 
porate lawyer and sometime business 
cutive that he has been. He is the 
icture of suavity, despite some middle- 
ged puffiness cf the cheeks and neck, 
nd he exudes self-control and steely 
llfulness. Sporkin, by contrast, has the 
disheveled look of a man who has spent 
fifteen years laboring in the anonymous 
back alleys of the federal bureaucracy. 
e has an enormous gut that gives the 
impression of being strapped onto his 
forso underneath his shirt. and he is 
olatile, the sort of character who has 
ttle sense of restraint and, when an- 
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noyed, is more likely to shriek than fume. 

By the ordinary rules of Washington, 
Hills, forty-five, the latest politically ap- 
pointed chairman of the five-member 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and Sporkin, forty-four, the career di- 
rector of the SEC’s Division of Enforce- 
ment, should be suspicious of each 
other and should not get along very 
well. Hills, who is often known around 
town as “Carla’s husband” (his wife is 
secretary of housing and urban devel- 
opment), is Gerald Ford’s man; in a 
previous incarnation, as counsel to the 
President, he was in charge of drawing 
up a program to deregulate business 
and industry. (“Reregulate” is the term 
sometimes preferred by the Ford White 
House.) Sporkin, as the chief parsuer of 
international fimancier Rober: Vesco, 
caused plenty of trouble for the Nixon 
Administration. {A forthcoming book 
about Vesco by his pilot, in fact, quotes 
Vesco describing Sporkin as “that 
sheeny prick at the SEC who's trying to 
stick it to me... . I ought to have his 
lights put out.”) Sporkin also has his 
own independent cheering section on 
Capitol Hill, ineluding the outspoken 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
William Proxmire, Democrat of Wis- 
consin. Proxmire has taken to requiring 


SEC commissioners who testify before: 


his committee tc swear that they will 
not fire Sporkin or impede his investi- 
gations. 

Yet Sporkin praises Hills as a 
brilliant manager, an activist who has 
the courage of his convictions and is 
gutsy beyond custom. Hills. for his part, 
treats Sporkin as one of the mest valu- 
able officials in the federal service, and 
recently took pains to recommend him 
for a special award from the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. The basis for. this 


mutual admiration and good will is that 
























the unlikely duo of Hills and Sporkin 
has come to symbolize the governments 
vigorous, albeit belated, battle against 
bribery and corruption in corporate cir- 
cles. The crusade has now affected some 
220 companies. It includes the notorious 
cases of the Northrop Corporation, | 
Lockheed Aircraft, and Gulf Oil, as 
well as disclosures that have brought 
discredit and shame on less con: 
troversial corporations such as General 
Tire & Rubber, Kraftco, Westinghouse, 
Phillips Petroleum, and Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing. It has led to the re- 
placement of dozens of corporate exec- 
utives by their boards of directors and. 
has kept corporate scandal in the fore- _ 
front of public consciousness. 
It is not as if Hills, Sporkin, or others: 
at the SEC first discovered the mis- 
behavior of major American corpora- : 
tions. On the contrary, critics wonder... 
where the primary regulator of the se- 
curities industry was during those post- 
World War II years of expanding trade 
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Today, communications may be 


technology 

_ Someda* soon, when you make 
a phone call, your voice may be car- 
ried betweemtelephone offices as 
ulses of ligtt over a hairthin glass 
ber- 

> We call this new technology 
lightwave communications. 














Lightwawe communications has 
the potential for carrying enormous 





















calls to business data to TV pro- 
grams~at low cost. And :t can do it 
in much less space. 
~~ Right new, we're testing an ex- 
perimental sstem that can carry 
~ nearly 50,00) phone calls in a cable 
of glass fibers not much thicker than 
aclothesline. It could do the work of 
several copper cables, each as thick 
as your arm. 

~ That wil allow us toSave space 
-in the crowded cable ducts under the 
streets of many of our cities. Which 
in turn will essen the need to add 
new cable ducts to expand service. 
a But evea carrying that many 

calls uses on y-a fraction of a light 
_ -beam’s capaaty. 
2 So it wil’ give us plenty of room 
te grow, 

























at the thresheld of another revolution 


‘Less Cest, Less Space: 


quantities of mformation— from phone 


To make lightwave communica- 
tions possible, the people at Bell Labs 
and Western Electric attacked a 
number of problems simultaneously. 


What Had to be Done: 


What kind of problems? 
Creating some of the most trans- 





parent glass the world has ever known. 


Developing techniques to draw 
the glass into highly precise fibers 
which, despite their tiny size, have a 
complex internal structure that keeps 
the light from leaking out. 

Devising ways to protect the 
delicate fibers from damage, to make 
them into cables strong enough to 
pull through underground ducts, and 
to splice them —a hundred or more 
at a time. 

To generate the light carried by 
the fibers, they developed a tiny, 
solid-state laser smaller than a grain 
of salt. (Today’s design is expected 
to operate continuously for ten years 
or more.) 

To put information onto the light 
beam, they designed equipment that 
turns the tiny laser on and off millions 
of times a second. 

And they developed repeaters to 
regenerate the light signal along its 
way, as well as photodetectors 
at the receiving end to convert 
the light back into an elec- 
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Bell Laboratories/ Western Electri 


trical signal that can travel throughout 
the telephone network. 

We think lightwave communi- 
cations may prove along step forward 
in the development of communica- 
tions. 

We may put it to use in the k 
early 1980's to relieve cable conge ; 
tion between major switching cen 
For special applications, we may 
it even sooner 

And it may someday carry 
business data, visual communicatio: 
services and facsimile transmission 
into your home and office. 


Seeing to It: 


Innovations from Bell Labs an 
Western Electric are put to work by © 
your Bell telephone company. That's s 
another reason you have the most — 
reliable, least expensive belephone 
service in the world. 

To keep it that way, one of the 
things we're doing is seeing toit- 
that before long you'll be hearing 
the light. 


















One of a series of messages to. 
keep you informed of how telecom- =: 
munications technology is changing — 
our world —and the part Bell Labs, 
Western Electric and your — 
Bell telephone company = 
are playing in it. : 









WASHINGTON 
and overseas investment, when business 
executives were developing their habits 
of buying competitive advantage under 
the table. paying dummy “commissions” 
9 influence-peddlers, and hiding slush 
funds from their stockholders. Enter the 
Watergate special prosecution force in 
1973, which charged corporations and 
heir officers with diverting corporate 
funds into illegal political contributions. 
hen the Senate Subcommittee on Mul- 
national Corporations, led by Frank 
hurch, Democrat of Idaho, went pub- 
ic with its investigation of business 
pending overseas to influence elections 
and foreign government policies and 
urchases. But it was the SEC-at first 
‘autiously under Hills’s predecessor, Ray 
arrett, Jr, and now more boldly—that 
Stablished a system and a process for the 
ngoing disclosure of what it neatly calls 
‘management fraud.” Along the way, the 
agency means to assure that revelations 
of corporate misdeeds are not just a 
etail of the fading Watergate landscape, 
o be forgotten when business as usual re- 
umes, but that genuine, ongoing reforms 
ire instituted. 





The evening: special. 








-Sporkin approaches. this task with a 


“certain irreverence, bred during his 


years as a skeptical regulator. “The time 
comes,” he says, “when things begin to 
stink like dead fish; you cannot cover 
over that stench.” But not so Hills. He 
is, as One congressional aide who has 
dealt with him regularly puts it, “the 
most sincere capitalist I've ever met.” 
Hills asserts proudly that he shares “the 
almost mystical belief, the worship of 
competition” that underlies the exis- 
tence of the SEC and the American sys- 
tem of capital formation. When he 
speaks of the bribery and kickback 
scandals, it is in the hushed and mea- 
sured tones of someone who is talking 
about wrongdoiag within his own fam- 
ily: he is not shocked. but “‘disap- 
pointed that so many companies did 
this.” A few corporations, he says, dis- 
played “venal, unacceptable social and 
political behavier,” but most of them 
were just exhibiting “silliness” and “bad 
business practices.” Hills seeks no re- 
venge or overly severe punishment of 
the corporations. rather “a rational, in- 
telligent, enforceable, and compliable 
policy” ther can follow in the future, 
After an initial finding that the illegal 
campaign contributions, slush funds, 
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and dishonest corporate books and | 
records violated the federal securities 
laws, the SEC began in 1974 to sue the 
offenders, who invariably agreed to per- 
manent injunctions prehibiting any such 
violations in the future. Later, it insti- 


tuted a “voluntary disclosure program,” 


under which corporations can save’ 
themselves some anguish and possibly. 
negotiate themselves out of embarrass- ` 
ing and costly court cases, if they come 
forward and admit their questionable or» 
illegal activities to the commission. 
The trick of the enforcement mecha-. 
nism is that under either set of circum- 
stances, an SEC lawsuit or a voluntary 
admission, the corporation is then re- 
quired or encouraged to investigate it- 
self. An “outside audit committee,’ 
composed of members of the board of: 
directors who are not corporate officers’ 
and were not involved in the activities 
in question, must examine at least five 
years’ worth of records and events and 
submit a complete report to the full 
board of directors. Since Sporkin and 
his hard-hearted sleuths in the SEC En~ < 
forcement Division have access to the 
report and its underlying documenta- 
tion, there is a powerful incentive for... 
the committees to be thorough and can- 
did. Eventually, the five-member SEC: 
decides, on the basis of recommenda- 
tions from the various staff divisions of 
the SEC, how much of the material 
must be made public. : 
Initial experience with the outside au- 
dit committees was dramatic. It was.) 
through that system, for example, that: 
details of Gulf Oil’s multiple sins, in- _ 
cluding improper payments to American”) 
politicians, were revealed by a com- 
mittee of Gulf’s own directors, headed _ 
by John J. McCloy, former chairman of. 
the board of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. As a result, Hills wrote a public © 
letter last May to William Batten, the 
new chairman of the New York Stock 
Exchange, urging that formation of such 
an audit committee be made a condition 
for the listing and trading of any: com- 
pany’s stock. The Exchange, in a histor- 
ic turn toward self-regulation for the busi: 
ness community, will apparently comply. 
Quite apart from its substantive im- 
pact, the drive against bribery and cor- 
ruption has done wonders for morale 
within the SEC. Established in 1934 to. 
prevent repetition of the abuses that led 
to the stock market crash of 1929, the 
commission had among its early chai 
men Joseph P. Kennedy and William 
O. Douglas. Over the years it developed 
a tradition of independence and of: low- 
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key. no-frills regulation. in the process 
attracting to iis staff some of the sharp- 
est me lawyers from the best law 
schools. There were periods when the 
agency became unduly cozy with the se- 
curities industry and protected the ma- 
jor brokerage houses from any threat of 
serious change; critics complained that 
the commission too often punished vio- 
lators of the law with mere “consent 
decrees.” promises to behave better in 
the future. Bur the SEC suffered its first 
serious scandal only in 1973, when G. 
Bradford Cook, thirty-six, resigned after 
serving only ten weeks as the youngest 
chairman in the agency’s history. The 
cause was the revelation that Cook, in 
his earlier position as the commission’s 
general counsel, had played a role in 
deleting references to Robert Vesco’s 
$200,000 cash contribution to Richard 
Nixon’s 1972 re-election campaign from 
an SEC lawsuit concerning Vesco’s al- 
leged looting of foreign-based mutual 
funds. Many people on the commission 
staff see the current emphasis on corpo- 
rate corruption as a means of reas- 
serting the SEC’s independence from 
powerful political and business figures. 

Some en the outside, however, in- 
cluding major figures on Wall Street, 
compiain that it is a distortion of the 
SEC’s limited authority. A number of 
corporate leaders and financial analysts 
have beem heard to mutter that Hills, 
who should krow better, has permitted 
himself to be brainwashed by the ag- 
gressive Sporkin, and that their unholy 
alliance, if unchecked, will seriously 
damage the ability of American busi- 
hess to compete internationally. Ameri- 
can business often must deal overseas 
with unscrupulous elements—even thieves 
and extortionists—and, these experts and 
skeptics argue, iż is important for U.S. offi- 
cials to be realistic about the rules of the 
game under such circumstances. 

Elliot L. Richardson, one of the few 
Republican heroes of Watergate, who is 
now secretary of commerce and chair- 
man of the White House Task Force on 
Questionable Corporate Payments 
Abroad, lent his considerable prestige to 
that view when. in a controversial letter 
to Proxmme last June, he said, “The 
Commission's enforcement policy in this 
area, however laudable, may be based 
on tenuous legal grounds.” Richardson 
proposed legislation that would. have 
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Department, not the SEC, and woùk 
provide that the information becomi 
public after a year or more of secrecy 
giving the State Department time tc 
help foreign governments prepare foi 
the impact. 

But Hills, with considerable backing 
in Congress, insists that this issue is 
“absolutely essential and central to the 
whole purpose in creation of the SEC.” 
because the agency has unchallenged 
jurisdiction over the integrity of corpo- 
rate books. He also believes that Ameri- 
can business can compete quite ade- 
quately by using legal methods and 
high principles, and that the nature of 
business methods is relevant to the con- 
cerns of investors, Letting his own com- 
petitive instincts take over, Hills sug- 
gests that “Elliot hac an understandable 
desire to come into a department that 
doesn’t do very much [Commerce] and 
try to find a big new problem for it to 
handle.” He and his colleagues at the 
SEC shake their heads with surprise 
over their feeling that Richardson—“a 
man with that kind of image,” as Spor- 
kin puts it—has allowed himself to be 
co-opted by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s own traditional constituency, big 
business. If Richardson had wanted to 
show real leadership, Hills suggests, he 
would have reduced the personnel at 
Commerce and taken a hard new look 
at the department’s own “meaningless” 
regulatory activities. 

There has been criticism from an- 
other side too, from those who feel the 
SEC has been too mild. Commissioner 
John R. Evans, for example, has com- 
plained that “perhaps only a strong en- 
forcement approach will convince cynics 
that the voluntary disclosure program is 
not just a fad to be followed by the 
weak.” Evans also suggests that the 
commission could be far more vigorous 
about requiring American companies. to 








disclose their participation in the Arab 


boycott against Israel. 

Many congressmen believe that the 
SEC is still trusting the corporations ün- 
deservedly through the voluntary. dis- 
closure program. The Subcommittee’ on. 
Oversight and Investigations of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, for example, com- 
plained in a recent report that the com- 
mission was soft-pedaling by not requir- 
ing full disclosure of all illegal and. 
questionable corporate payments and by 
helping conceal the identity of compan 
employees who know about them 
lishing details o 











corporations as Cities Service and du 
Pont, the subcommittee revealed that 
the commission often rejects staff rec- 
ommendaticns for disclosure, and it 
uggested expension of the Enforcement 
Division to permit more thorough SEC 
review of voluatary corporate reports. 

Yet it was the House that failed this 
year to pass avbill (pressed by Hills and 
<- Proxmire and approved by the Senate 
‘in an urusual 86-0 votey that would 
ave directly outlawed mest corporate 
payments to coreign governments, offi- 
cials, and political parties and severely 
tightened up corporate accounting and 
auditing procedures. Concern abaut the 
latter provision prompted the American 
‘Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
to lobby sucessfully against bringing 
up the bill onthe House ‘floor. 

Hills resists the idea of enlarging the 
Enforcement Division’s staff of under 
200, arguing that “if we doubled its 
size, it might be half as effective and 
we wouldn’t have the same quality of 
“people.” Rare as it may be among fed- 
eral bureaucracies, the SEC has grown 
very little in recent years~a small re- 
duction ‘of personnel is actually pro- 
grammed for fiscal year 1¢78—~and Hills 
is proud ef the fact that with just over 
2000 employees, “we get a higher de- 
gree of moral affinity to cur rules than 
“any other agency.” Courting on that 
moral force aad on the notion that cor- 
t porate executives will now recognize 
that “there s-a high possibility of being 
caught” if they mesbehave, he believes 
that a strict cost-effectiveness standard 
-must be applied to the SBC’s work. He 
estimates that when he ran the Repub- 
lic Corporation (a conglomerate based 
© in Los Angeles that is largely involved 
¿iñ the aircraft industry), five or six 
people—out of 11,000 employees-cwere 
probably stealing $20,000 a year each, 
but that it would have cost far more to 
find them anc stop it. 

“We are not here to police every 
$5000 payment, so long as a company is 
doing business properly,” he says. “If it 
is in a gray area, we will leave it to the 
company to wecide ... They can deal 
with the stoekholders and the press.” 
Even Sporkin, a bulldog scowl on his 
face, opines philosophically that “cor- 
ruption and @ribery have been with us 
= since the beginning of the world 
You can’t foxe people tc change their 
social habits. . . IF we have no faith in 
the system, then we're all in trouble.” 
That said. however, Hills and Sporkin 
carting their next move: a 
































backs, and questionable payments by 
American corporations in their domestic 
affairs. As Hills puts it with a wan smile, 
“He who bribes abroad is unlikely to lose 
his habit when he gets home.” 


2. Bonsai bonanza 


France gave a son et lumiére show for 
Mount Vernon. reproductions of por- 
traits of Louis XVI and Marie Antoi- 
nette for Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia, and other assorted items. South 
Korea presented the city of Los Angeles 


with a nineteen-ton traditional bronze- 


bell and belfry. The Netherlands sent a 
million tulip bulbs. Spain, Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia were among those of- 
fering statues, and Australia provided 


six koalas to the San Diego zoo. Great. 


Britain. of course, sent a copy of the 
Magna Carta. 

But the Bicentennial gift to the 
United States that will attract the great- 
est and longest-lasting attention is likely 
to be the fifty-three bonsai trees pre- 
sented by the Nippon Bonsai Associa- 
tion of Japan. Ranging in age from 
thirty to 350 years, the dwarfed trees 
and shrubs are estimated to be worth 
about $4.5 million (the antique Chinese 
pot pictured below holding one is worth 
$35,000) and were the personal property 
of some of Japan’s wealthiest and most 
powerful families. (The tallest one 
comes from the imperial household.) 
More profound than their monetary 
value, however, is their symbolic and 
emotional significance to the Japanese 
and to American devotees of the an- 
cient art of bonsai. The story is told of 



























250-year-old Sargent juniper 


-one particularly precious specir 
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Japan that died in Brooklyn some year 
ago: it was subsequently cremated 4 
its ashes sent back to be scattered on. 
native soil. 

After a vear of quarantine at the fe 
eral plant introduction station in G 
Dale, Maryland, the bonsai collectio: 
was installed last summer at the N 
tional Arboretum, which is also th 
home of, among millions of oth 
things, eleven species of trees. a 
shrubs, including a Siberian larch, M: 
churian lilac, and European little. 
linden, that were given to the Unite 
States by Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush 
chev in 1960 in anticipation of his sum 
mit conference with President Dwigh 
Eisenhower. The Russian trees wer 
planted discreetly and without ceremo 
after the summit was canceled when 
American U-2 photo reconnaissance plan 
was shot down over the Soviet Union 

This time, not even the Japanese con 
nection to the Lockheed scandal coul 
prevent the authorities from staging. 
proper dedication of what was to b 
dubbed “The National Bonsai Coll 
tion.” Nonetheless, there was a maja 
problem: money. The arboretum is ru’ 
by the Department of Agriculture, a 
perhaps because it is tucked away 
northeast Washington, closer to. publi 
housing projects than to the usual co 
gressional and tourist paths, it is starve 
for funds. For several years its annu 
budget has hovered around a milli 
dollars to cover all costs—including . re 
search to develop a_pollution-resista 
shade tree-and the arboretum is si 
down-at-heels now that the gardener 
only come around once a year to pu 
the wild vines out of the famous azal 
bushes. A special allocation was foun 
for the Cesign and construction of 
viewing pavilion and Japanese gardei 
to accommodate the bonsai trees, but 
was left to the National Capital Are: 
Federation of Garden Clubs to. mak: 
the arrangements and pick up the tat 
for a gala reception for 2000, includin; 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. 
the Japanese ambassador. When 
heavy wooden painted screen, entith 
“The Dawn of U. S. Bicentennial’ a 
intended by artist Tenkei Tachiban 
Tokyo as a backdrop for the dedicati 
ceremony. arrived by air expréss collec 
John L. Creech, the horticulturist: w 
has been director of the arboretu 
since 1973, had to seek emergen 
nations from the Japan-Americe 
cieties of New York and Washingt 






































































































































WASHINGTON 
_ All was well for the bonsai collection 
ntil one night late in August when a 


ung apprentice surveyor for a land- 
caping firm diverted the security guard, 





hirty-inch needle juniper worth 
100,000 that he had taken a shine to. 
at was the biggest crisis at the ar- 
retum since the day a couple of years 
go when a valuable Australian black 
wan disappeared from a lake on the 
rounds, only to strut into the kitchen 
f the Holiday Inn on New York Ave- 
ue’ some hours later. But within two 
ays the bonsai tree was back un- 
med, and: the culprit had been ar- 
sted by the FBI and charged with the 
ny.of tree theft. 

More. than 25,000 people have toured 
bonsai collection so far, and the 
anagement of the arboretum is taking 
further chances. Although there is 
room in the budget for new maps of 
grounds to guide visitors, the Agri- 
ture Department is installing an 
aborate security system to protect the 
nsai trees—sensing devices under each 
t and at the top of the viewing pavil- 
n, as well as a laser beam that will 
eep the area and pick up any unto- 
ard human advances on the trees. 
hat kind of anticrime measure will 
rely make the new arrivals feel like 
true Americans. 


Vaccination blues 


Dr. Theodore Cooper is a slight, pre- 
cise, and unassuming man, a surgeon 
and a. pharmacologist by training. As 
assistant secretary for health in the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
elfare, he would like to be going 
Imly about the business of designing 
national health policy and administering 
è Public Health Service, the Food and 
Drug Administration, and other impor- 
ht agencies under his supervision. 
wever, these have been turbulent 
id difficult: times for Cooper—and not 
t because his splendid office on the 
op floor of HEW’s brand-new building 
Independence Avenue leaks when- 
er it rains. He has been besieged with 
quests for interviews, including an ap- 
arance-on the Today Show, and he is 
ht in-a crossfire among. drug. manu- 
cturers, insurance companies, state 
local public health officials, politi- 
; and private physicians. For 
chis mail accused him of. partici- 


led the fence, and walked off with a 


pating in a communist plot to. meddle 
in people’s lives, or, alternatively, a Re- 
publican one to make the Ford Admin- 
istration look good in an election year. 

This turmoil results from the fact that 
Cooper has ultimate responsibility for 
the federal government’s crash program 
to inoculate as many Americans as pos- 
sible this year against the dreaded swine 
flu, a suspected variant of the brutal in- 
fluenza virus that killed hundreds of 
thousands of people all over the world 
in the great pandemic of 1918-1919. 
(One bitter legacy of that flu was that 
an unusual number of its victims who 
did survive developed severe cases of 
Parkinson's disease thirty to forty years 
later.) The fear this year is that Ameri- 
cans, while they have battled other in- 
fluenza strains, do not have antibodies 
to the swine flu virus. Even though an- 
tibiotics are now available to deal with 
the secondary bacterial infections. that 
were so dangercus in 1918-1919, those 
drugs are ineffective against viral in- 
fections. 

Nobody really knows whether or 
when swine flu will strike. So far only a 
handful of cases have turned up, most 
of them at Fort Dix, New Jersey, where 
Army Privaie David Lewis died from a 
particularly virulent attack of the dis- 
ease during a march in the snow last 
winter; the Southern Hemisphere ap- 
parently got through its flu season this 
year without any sign of it. Nor is there 
any absolute guarantee that if a swine 
flu epidemic does break out, the vaccine 
that is now being manufactured and 
distributed in this country at record 
speed will be effective against it. The 
slightest mutation of the virus as it 
spreads could give the flu a capacity to 
get past the antibodies that its potential 
victims have developed. Everyone wor- 
ries about swine flu~technically, the 
A/New Jersey/7€ strain. But this year’s 
bug could actually be A/Victoria, the 
same variety of fiu experienced last sea- 
son and one against which few Ameri- 
cans have been inoculated. (The gov- 
ernment is distributing a “bivalent” 
vaccine, intended to immunize against 
both types of flu, for the elderly and 
certain other high-risk groups.) 

What is clear, though, from the evo- 
lution of policy and public reactions on 
the issue of swine flu is that the govern- 
ment has no cogent preventive medicine 
policy at alf and is virtually incapable 
of dealing rationally with such matters 
of scientific controversy. At each step 
along the way. the program has been 


doomed to misunderstanding or failure, 


while from the sidelines other countrie 
laughed at the confusion. e 
After officials of the Army, the New 
Jersey Health Department, and the 
Center for Disease Control in Atlanta’ 
identified the Fort Dix soldier's ailment. 
as swine flu, a recommendation fora“ 
national vaccination program was” 
rushed through the chain of command, 
via Cooper and HEW Secretary David 
Mathews, to the White House. President 
Ford seized on the idea and, television 
cameras whirring, urged that Congress 
appropriate money for every man, 
woman, and child to receive the vac- 
cine. Although briefing papers had 
stressed that some groups in the popu- 
lation, including young children, preg- 
nant women, and people with certain 
allergies or diseases, might not be ap-. 
propriate for inclusion in the initial” 
one-shot-in-the-arm program, that 
cautionary note somehow got left out of - 
the rhetoric and the President's enthusi- 
asm along the way. Thus, when those 
reservations first became public, they 
stimulated immediate and widespread . 
skepticism about the vaceine. ' 
Similarly, few people involved in the 
decision-making process remembered to __ 
take account of the new climate of sus- © 
picion and litigation om the issue of- 
medical malpractice. Pharmaceutical 
manufacturers had told government of- 
ficials that they saw no cause for con- 
cern over the safety of the vaccine ‘and 
said they were confident about obtain-. 
ing the necessary insurance to cover any 
risks. But the insurance companies— 
aware of the latest rash of lawsuits 
brought on behalf of children who be- 
came ill with polio after taking oral 
polio vaccine—had a different idea, 
When they balked at insuring the swine 
flu program, their hesitation was widely 
interpreted as a reflection on the quality 
of the vaccine. (One drug companys, 
Parke, Davis, made a huge batch of the 
wrong vaccine, for reasons that are still.” 
not entirely clear.) Only after the death. - 
toll from the mystery disease that struck 
attendants at the American Legion con: 
vention in Philadelphia last summer 
passed twenty, causing.a national panic, 
was Congress persuaded to pass legisla- 
tion making the federal government ini: 
tially responsible for defending lawsuits > 
growing. out of the vaccination cam- | 
paign. mo 
Even with that hurdle cut of the way; 
and the vaccine in production, new 
problems. arose: some state health offi: 
cials, finding that federal appropriation 
would cover only about one. fifi 
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their costs in administering the in- 
oculations, questioned how serious the 
threat could really be. Physicians in pri- 
vate practice, especially pediatricians, 
who had been expected to take some of 
the burden off public health facilities, 
began to back dcwn when they learned 
that they would be personally liable for 
any hazards if they charged for the 
shots. The drug companies were suspect 
on at least two counts—that. they 
would try to use the indemnification. bill 
passed by Congress as a precedent for 
future immunization programs and all 
other new drug research; and that be- 
cause they stood neither to make 
money nor to saffer financial risks in 
the swine flu program. they might be 
less careful than necessary. The possi- 
bility that the vaccine itself might be a 
killer was raised in mid-October when 
several dozen peeple (out of 2.5 million 
vaccinated by then) died within forty- 
eight hours of being vaccinated. Noting 
that all who died suffered from heart 
disease or some other serious ailment, 
and that their mean age was seventy- 
one, federal officials insisted there was 
no evidence that the vaccine was caus- 
ing the deaths. 

All of these concerns weigh heavily 
on the beleaguered Cooper, who could 
be in the unenviable position of seem- 
ing like a shrill alarmist if swine flu 
never arrives. But even if it does not, 
he insists, “my view is that this is good 
preventive medicine.” He warns that 
should the dangerous virus strain make 
only a mild strike this season, it could 
come back more powerfully a year 
later, which was the pattern in 
1918-1919. Safe is better than sorry, 
Cooper says as he points to his own 
vaccinated arm: “I don't need to be 
vindicated.” 

Nonetheless, several months in the 
hot seat have convinced Cooper that 
“in retrospect, it might have been better 
if the President had hedged a bit in his 
announcement We could have 
stayed out of het water with a lower- 
key approach.” He is even willing to 
look belatedly at the suggestion of some 
public health officials, including Dr. 
Martin Goldfield, the New Jersey man 
who helped diagnose the original Fort 
Dix outbreak, that the vaccine should 
have been stockpiled and an emergency 
program launched only when there was 
reliable evidence that the virus was 
spreading. 

Not until November did HEW con- 
vene a two-and-a-half-day open meeting 


of scientists and other concerned parties 








to consider the fundamental issues at 
stake in any such mass inoculation pròs 
gram: the appropriate state, federal, and `` 
private roles; assessment of benefits ver- 
sus risks; the selection of vaccines; the 
assignment. of liabilities; and the ques- 
tion of how to promote “informed çon- 
sent” by the public. A chear-cut policy in 
these areas may be urgently in order 
because, the pros and cons of the swine 
flu controversy notwithstanding, the 
American performance on vaccinations 
against dangerous diseases has slipped 
badly. Measles are on the increase, sup- 
plies of safe polio vaccine have run low 
in many cities, and it is estimated that 
as many as 40 percent of all children: 
now start school without the proper im-. 
munizations. ET 
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NIGERIA 


Lagos is one of the few African capi- 
tals where a new arrival can immedi-.» 
ately taste what life is like for an Afri- 
can worker. It takes up to three hours 
to drive the fifteen miles from the air- 
port into town because of a permanent... 
traffic jam, which the Nigerians call ac“ 
“go-slow.” The workers must endure 
the journey twice a day between the 
mainland neighborhoods where most of 
them live and the islands where the: 
lucky ones have jobs in government or. 
business. (Lagos is geographically like — 
New York City, but cn the downtown 
island, skyscrapers are neighbors to tin- 
roofed shacks and open sewers. Trop- 
ical vegetation flourishes, as the city’: 
gets ninety inches of rain a year.) The 
go-slows have gotten slower as the city’s 
population has swelled from 600,000 to 
2.8 million in ten years. : 

The traffic jam and the choked capi- 
tal are examples of the way Nigeria’s 
oil wealth has clogged the country’s ar-» 
teries without carrying much nourish- 
ment to the vital organs. The richest 
and most populous country in black Af- | 
rica is suffering from too much growth 
and too little development. Since 1970, 
when the Nigerian civil war ended with * 
Biafra’s defeat, Nigeria has proved to 
have the world’s sixth largest petroleum 
reserves and has beccme the United 
States’s largest foreign supplier of crude 
oil. The country has also gone from = 
self-sufficiency in agriculture to zero ex- > 
ports of two of its four cash crops and = 
imports of 20 percent of its food needs. 

Nigeria is rich: oil revenues provided’ 
$6.7. billion. last year. Nige 
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Soar away ina BWIA Sujet to two of the Carib- 
bean’s most thrilling and romantic islands. Two 
islands, one country: Trinidad & Tobago. Where 
steel bands, calypso and the limbo were born. And 
where you meet and mingle with a vibrant, friendly 
people whose origins span half the world. 
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Trinidad 
It's Port of Spain. It's cosmopolitan. It's exciting. 
It puisates with the sounds and sights of its 
unique blend of peoples and traditions. Outside 
the city, the scenic drive to Maracas Bay winds 
through emerald mountains. Through view after 
view you descend to a giistening sea and a 
perfect, white sand beach. See Gasparee Caves 
where rock formations sparkle with color and 
light. The Caroni Bird Sanctuary, where the 

- Scarlet lois’ fly home in the setting sun. Hear a 
stee! band. Dance to a calypso beat. See the 
limbo. Feast on a dozen cuisines. Play golf or 
tennis. Or share the excitement of a cricket match 
or horse race. Shop for international bargains. 
All this is Trinidad. i 


Toba 


Our “other half" is a tranquil paradise. With a 
very exciting history. It changed hands between 
the French, Dutch and English no less than 31 
times. Today, flowers ard rare birds throng its 
serene shores and mountains, and rainbow fish 
dart through its translucent seas, and provide the 
setting for a perfect holiday. 

Scuba or snorkel at famous Buccoo Reef and 
swim in the Nylon Pool. See historic forts. Golf. 
Play tennis. Or just make your own discovery—a 
silken beach millions of miles from the rest of the 
world. Fiy on BWIA, our international airline. And 
ask your travel agent or BWIA about our attractive 
packages. 

Like to know more? Contact the Trinidad & 
Tobago Tourist Board, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017, (212) 838-7750. 

Or call the toll-free BWIA number in your area. 
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frastructure is poor. electric power and 
water supplee are irregular, the tele- 
phone system is unspeakable, the `na- 
“tional airline flies on a wing and a 
curse. Nigeria has seven universities, 
but only 25 percent of its people are 
literate. In Pagos, champagne is the 
table drink for the elite, and one busi- 
‘néssman just bought his third Rolls- 
Royce at a tase cest ef $100,000 plus 
200 percent cuty. In the bush. an ap- 
palling number of children die of mal- 
nutrition before the age of five. 





















































Takeoff 


These contrasts simply testify that Ni- 
geria is still a-developing country. After 
Nigeria, gaineco independence from Brit- 
ain, in 1960, successive political crises, 
wo military œups, and a eivil war de- 
voured the money and energy that 
might have selped achieve national 
oi takeoff, sel-generating economic 
_ growth. Genesal Yakubu Gowon, who 
was overthrown in a coap in 1975, had 
kept Nigeria «ne country, but his nine 
years of military rale never produced 
he sense of aationhood and common 
purpose that is essential for devel- 
‘opment. That sense. has been hard to 
cultivate in a country torr by a civil 
war based om tribal conflict, a country 
_ whose people still identify themselves 
with one cr nother of its 250 tribes 
‘more often than with the nation. Go- 
wen made a sense of nationhood even 
harder to eresie by fading to control 
greedy and powerful high-ranking mili- 
tary officers. cil servants, and business- 
men. The twel#e states that Gowon had 
| established to ‘break the dominance of 
the three largest tribes, the Hausas, 
C Yerubas, and Ibos. became baronies 
ruled by coreipt military governors. 
< Gewon’s power depended on their con- 
sensus. He rereged on his promise to 
return the couwtry to civilian rule. 
Economic problems also impeded 
takeoff. Despit- the sophistication of the 
Nigerian elite, the country still does not 
have enough =xeculive capacity, edu- 
cated manpower, to make plans and 
then to carry mem eut. Nigerians have 
not yet developed the discipline neces- 
sary for fast development, the will- 
ingness to wo.k harder than tradition 
demands and & defer gratification until 
the work is dene. The long-established 
‘Nigerian busiaess community, which 
was expected te be an indigenous force 





who had moved in to run the govern- 


for increasing industrial and agricultural 
production, has turned out instead to be 
a force for skimming wealth off the top 
of commerce. Foreign businessmen are 
only too eager to help with skimming. 

Nigeria is thus ill-prepared for the ef- 
fects of the oil boom. Under Gowon, 
planning concentrated on how to spend 
expected revenues, usually on grandiose 
projects. There was little effort to antici- 
pate inflation, demographic changes, 
new needs in social services, or the 
problems of using oil wealth to make 
other sectors of the economy produc- 
tive. Prices zoomed. Government and 
private employees created so much po- 
litical unrest, even under military rule, 
that they won retroactive wage increases 
that more than doubled their pay, mul- 
tiplied the demand for consumer goods, 
and speeded inflation to 43 percent in 
1975 alone. With “baskets of money in 
the cities and little spilling over into ru- 
ral areas,” as one high-ranking civil ser- 
vant put it, people—especially. young 
people—migrated from farms to cities, 
thus crippling agriculture. 

The new city dwellers have retained 
some ties to traditional culture, which 
help prevent social tensions from ex- 
ploding. These ties. from language to 
kinship societies to tastes for tribal food 
and dress, also help keep alive tradi- 
tional markets. In these markets native 
foods, textiles, and utensils compete 
with or complement imports. Nigerian 
foods are based on staples like cassava, 
yams, or millet, cooked with palm or 
peanut oil, and meat is usually served 
fiery with peppers, originally used to 
preserve it in the pre-refrigerator era. 
Nigerian batiks and woven cloth, which 
are giving way more and more to west- 
ern prints and plastics, could sweep 
western markets with their beautiful 
colors if only enough were produced. 
Another breed of new Nigerian has 
converted inter-city transport from the 
mammy wagon—a truck with benches in 
back and religious slogans over the 
cab—to the eight-passenger Peugeot. 
Despite these bubbles of economic ac- 
tivity, the government has been unable 
to keep up with the need for education, 
health care, housing, and sanitation. 

In July 1975, a group of young ma- 
jors and colonels overthrew Gowon 
while he was attending a summit meet- 
ing of the Organization of African 
Unity in Uganda. Theirs was a blood- 
less, almost graceful coup. Many of the 
men who engineered it were, like Go- 
won, members of the minority tribes 








ment in 1966 after the Hausas, Yorub: 
and Ibos blew things up. They broug 
in as head of state General Murtala 
mat Muhammed, a. Hausa, who gay 
Nigeria a forceful leadership it had 
never experienced before. In 200 day: 
his government made scores of deci 
sions Gowon had evaded. It abandoned 
a low profile in foreign affairs and led 
the OAU nations opposed to U.S. pol- 
icy on Angola. It fired 10,000 civil se 
vants for corruption or non-perf 
mance (only a handful, though, fro 
the top hundred). It attempted to h 
the decay of Lagos by decreeing that 
new capital would be created near the 
center of the country, in territory with 
good drainage and no tribal identity, at 
a cost of $160 billion over fifteen years, 
Muhammed fired all the state governors 
and created seven new states, for a tot 
of nineteen. He set up a constitutional 
drafting commission to prepare for ¢ 
vilian rule, promised. this time for 197 
He. discarded the 1973: census, whit 
had been intended to provide a_ basis 
for both development planning and ¢ 
vilian political constituencies, because 
some states—principally Hausa-—had i ; 
flated their statistics to make sure th 
other tribes did not achieve political 
primacy. (The census put Nigeria’s pop- 
ulation at 79 million. The government 
now uses a figure of 72 million.) 
Muhammed concentrated first on. pọ- 
litical decisions. His biggest econom 
achievement was to end a messy cemen 
scandal. Corrupt officials and business 
men had ordered 20 million tons of ce- 
ment from western, nonaligned, and. so 
cialist suppliers in 1974, five times the 











































































You're looking at Betamax, 

a revolutionary new product from Soay that 
plugs into any TV and enables you to see 
programs you would have otherwise missed. 

Well explain. 

First off, let's take a situation where there 
are two shows on opposite each other and you'd 
like to watch both of them. Well, believe it or not, 
now you can. Because Sony's Betamex deck 
can actually videotape something off one 
channel while you're watching another charnel. 
Then, when you're finished watching one show, 
all you dois push 
some buttons and f 
you can play back 
a tape of the show 
‘that you would 
have missed. 
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Model SL-7200 Videotape Player/Recorder 












. | “IT’S A SONY?” 


Pretty incredible, huh? Well, listen to some- 
thing else Betamax does that's equally incredible. 

Let's say you have to go somewhere, or do 
something, at a time when there's something on 
TV you want to see. Well, Sony's Betamax is 
equipped with a timer that can be set to auto- 
matically videotape that program while you're 
not there. Then, whenever you want, you just 
play back the tape—and again you see what 
you would have missed. 

(Our one-hour tapes, by the way, are 
reusable—just record over them and use them 





over and over again.) 


Imagine. With Sony's Betamax, you'll never 
again miss a program you want to.see. 
Ah, progress! 






Betamax plugs into any 
TY even fits rot a Sony 
(though you ll be missing 
a lotif it's not), 
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NIGERIA 


theoretical need and eight times what 
the nation’s ports could haadle in a year. 
igerians end foreigners alike bought 
pieces of more than eightv cement con- 
tracts, deliberately dividing one ship- 
load of cement among three or four 
‘ships in orcer to make a fortune on de- 
murrage charges. (Demurrage—up to 
100 per ship per day for months of 
ay~totaled. more than $1.5 million a 
ay at the peak.) “We've lost hundreds 
millions through our own folly,” says 
“red Egbe, a Lages lawyer who headed 
a committee the government appointed 
to deal witk the problem. It cut off the 
flow of cement at 3.2 million tons, can- 
celed supposedly. irrevocable letters. of 
credit, and then renegotiated contracts 
to. still the resultant outery from the 
banking werld. A separate inquiry re- 
ulted in the dismissal or disciplining of 
eleven civil servants end two military 
officers. They may be only a fraction of 
ill the offenders, but few developing 
; purish even a baker’s dozen of 
re corrupt. Nigerians have complaints 
f their own as buildings collapse be- 
‘cause cement weh: bad during months 
of waiting to be unleaded. The most 
table example sc far was the collapse 
ofa dormitery under construction at the 
University of Ife in Jene, which killed 
one worker ard injured eighteen. 





Who will govern? 


œ Muhammed’s 200 days ended 
abruptly when he was murdered. last 

February 13 in a coup attempt that 
failed. The government remained in the 
= hands of the dozen men who had 
; planned the July 1975 take-over and 
had chosen: Muhammed: as head of 
state, but the flow of decisions dried up 
and the fee.ing of dynamism slowed to 
a flutter. In the opinion of dozens of 
© Nigerian leaders and foreign diplomats 
and businessmen, the Supreme Military 
Council no lenger controls the country 
fully in the sense of giving it both di- 

rection and energy. The ccuncil is riven 

by fear that it has not ret found all 
| those involved in the coup attempt— 

‘though it executed thirty-nine plotters 
„and imprisoned fifteen— ard by fear of 
another gratuitous eonspiracy. 

“The February plotters seem to have 
had two motives. First, they were afraid 
that their careers woule be damaged or 

| by plans to retard promotions 
duce by half the. 250,000-ma 


armed forces, still swollen to civil war 
levels. The other was lust for power. 
The most senior felt excluded from a 
fair role in decision-making under Mu- 
hammed. The younger were simply 
greedy. Two coups had worked ten years 
ago and another in 1975, so why not one 
more, this one with plenty of bloodshed? 

The three men at the top of the gov- 
erning council now are Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Olusegun Obasanjo, Lieutenant 
General T. Y. Danjuma, and Brigadier 
General Shehu Yar'Adua. Obasanjo is 
Nigeria’s first Yoruba head of state. He 
is intelligent, shy, and reportedly un- 
happy in his job, having fears that 
Hausas and Ibos will never accept a 
Yoruba leader. He was Muhammed’s 
deputy, and the automatic elevation of 
the next senior man, regardless of tribe, 
was a good omen for Nigerian stability. 

Danjuma, the army chief of staff, is a 
Jukun, one of the minority tribes that 
have dominated the military govern- 
ment since 1966. He is the idea man of 
the Supreme Military Council and the 
author of the demobilization plan that 
spurred the February plotters. He is 
also said to be the man who has started 
Nigeria on the road to a mixed econ- 
omy, in which state-run corporations 
coexist, and in some cases compete, 
with private enterprise. 

Yar'Adua, the chief of staff, supreme 
headquarters, was a leader of the young 
officers who ousted Gowon in 1975. He 
is a Hausa from. the north, the area 
long accustomed to political dominance, 
but southern Nigerians say he is not en- 
tirely trusted by the old northern lead- 
ers. He has frequently spoken for the 
government since Muhammed’s death 
and has frankly confessed that the 
council has neither ideas nor ideology 
to impose on the country. 

He could hardly have concealed the 
fact, because it is visible in so many 
ways. One is the virtual canonization of 
Muhammed as the hero of a. “revolu- 
tionary” legend, though a search of his 
own words reveals no ideology beyond 
Nigerian nationalism and the need to 
get things done. Obasanjo’s picture ap- 
pears from time to time in the press, 
but Muhammed’s portrait is the one 
that hangs on office walls and is printed 
on clothing. Muhammed’s name is the 
one that appears on airports and street 
signs and is heard in songs and plays. 

The government’s lack of intellectual 
force can be seen most clearly on the 
economic side. This year’s budget gave 


prioniy to education, health, housing, 


promised to cancel or reduce ‘pre’ 
projects that still have not been id 
fied. Efforts are under way to impr 
the infrastructure. But neither the mi 
tary men who run the government n 
the civil servants and their academ 
advisers have comé up with practi 
ideas for translating good intentio 
into acticn. Press pundits leap into t 
vacuum with talk about “socialism,” b 
none has shown any eagerness to beg 
by redistributing his own wealth. La 
July, the government drastically: i 
creased requirements for Nigerian ow 
ership of companies in different fiel 
of business, but this hardly signa 
movement in the direction. of socialis 
Instead, the already fat elite will simp 
buy majority shares of more. forei 
companies. Few of the foreigners.: 
ready doing business in Nigeria ‘fe 
that their profits have been threatene 

Oil policy goes back to Gowon’s: 
months, when the government took 
percent ownership: of the foreign’ co 
panies’ Nigerian subsidiaries, rai 
taxes, anc lowered the ceiling on. allo; 
able production. Muhammed and’ h 
successors tightenedthe rules further 
the pretext that conservation. will m: 
a finite resource last longer. The 
companies have stopped explorin; 
new oil or investing new money i 
geria, claiming it no longer pays 
to do so. The government is dith 
among three choices: bringing’ its 
rian National Oil Company up to | 
operating standard to compete with 
foreigners; nationalizing all oil prod! 
tion and hiring as much foreign staf 
the goverament can pay for; or findin 
some way to give the companies tl 
cash flow they say they need. The dat 
could be accomplished. by any combin 
tion of reducing taxes, increasing depr 
ciation, speeding payment for th 
tionalized properties. and increas 
allowable production, now about 21 
lion barrels a day. 

Nigeria's only answer to the agr 
tural crisis so far is “Operation F 
the Nation,” a propaganda campaign 
persuade people. to plant ve 
around: homes and schools» a 
lessen the need for imported foo 
unlikely to make the country 
ficient, and it addresses. none 9 
rious problems that the go 
still debating. Among-th 
manpayer on + the fartos 























































NIGERIA 

legrees to work in agriculture; and de- 
iding whether to bring foreign agri- 
yusiness into the huge projects envis- 
ged in their development plan. 
Civil servants, politicians, and intel- 
ectuals take the shallowness of military 
‘overnment policy for granted and 

te little time deploring it. They are 
ore concerned about their hopes, and 
fears, for return to civilian rule. The 
Onstitutional drafting commission 
roposes to.depart from the British par- 
iamentary model and have an Ameri- 
style executive presidency and bi- 
sameral legislature and a council of 
te that is half French, half traditional 
African in inspiration—a body that will 
nsure: that the president has other 
hannels to and from the public besides 
e legislature. Parties will have to be 
ational rather than tribal to make an 
erican-style presidency. work, but no 
one seems to. know precisely how to 
e them national. 
A more important question is, who 
ll. govern under civilian rule—the old 
liticians who set the stage for civil 
ir in the early 1960s or new young 
eople? I met new men who are deter- 
ined to play important roles, but in- 
lerviews in seven states suggested that 
e old guard will dominate because 
hey know the game and have the 
joney to organize. People who agreed 
yn that disagreed on whether these 
en, who exploited tribal antagonism 
ind stole vast amounts of money in the 
ly years of independence, had 
ned anything in ten years’ exile 
rom power. Some believe they have, 
d that they know now that the army 
ll be waiting in the wings if they 
ess. things up on stage again. 





Others put their trust in the handful 
f honorable men from pre- pee days. 


A pect to form natural aliances with 
he new. men. One of them, Aminu 
ano, is a Hausa who used to oppose 
ople’, feudal leaders. He served in in 


> necriticism. In the past, the 
usas: supported their lords even at 
he expense of their own education and 
evelopment, much less. national unity. 
the north is changing, welcoming 
¿` watching ‘a class of Hausa 





merchant barons emerge, listening to 
the younger, more sophisticated men 
who have inherited feudal authority. 
Aminu told me he knows that con- 
servative old Haasa politicians are. try- 
ing to keep these changes in hand, but 
thinks they may not be able to. He of- 
fered as proof the circulation of a new 
political concept among Hausa peas- 
ants—gurguzu, which he describes as a 
government of equals. The word comes 
from peanut farming, the main crop in 
the north. It describes the ideal pea- 
nut—the two nuts in a single shell being 
large, firm, and of equal size. 

Other Hausas suggested that Aminu 
may be overoptimistic. An illiterate 
trader said gurguzu stands for a state 
with no citizens but Hausas—‘‘no Fu- 
lani, no Yorubas*—which means neither 
equality in Amiau’s socialist sense nor 
the feeling of umity that Nigeria needs 
to build a sense of nationhood. Ibrahim 
el-Yakubu, the Kano state commis- 
sioner of home affairs, said gurguzu 
means “uniformity,” as close to the 
trader’s view as to Aminu’s. 

The trader’s definition of gurguzu 
symbolizes the way tribalism still festers 
in Nigeria despite the growth of nation- 
alism. Nationalism expresses itself in 
self-confidence about the outside world, 
as in defiance of the United States on 
the Angola issue. and in paranoia, as in 
absurd allegations against the CIA (an 
American deported after proving to be 
a religious nut with a talent for swin- 
dling was accused of being an agent of 
the CIA). Tribalism is a major factor in 
who gets what job, especially in the 
civil service. even though jobs in an of- 
fice seldom go tc members of the boss’s 
tribe, as they used to. Some business- 
men refuse to hire members of their 
own tribe because they think it encour- 
ages demands fer favors and militates 
against good performance, and younger 
men fight tiba:ism harder than the 
older generation. But tribalism is also a 
major factor in the rebirth of Nigerian 
politics. In each of the seven states I 
visited, people spoke only of their own 
tribes’ candidates for leadership and 
predicted that the national parties 
would be alliances of tribal leaders. The 
only hope ts that a national party will 
embrace many states and tribes. Before 
1966, each party was the vehicle of one 
major tribe co-opting minorities in or- 
der to look pluradistic. 

The ultimate judgment on tribalism 
will be the fate of the Ibos. the people 
who led Biafra into secession. Non-Ibos 


everywhere say the Ibos are fully rein- 





tegrated. People in i Iboland aren't so sur 

There are no Ibos en the Supreme : 
Military Council, because all Ibos with ` 
enough seniority to qualify held Biafran. 
commands and were excluded after the 
civil war from the Nigerian armed oo 
forces. One. Biafran commander, how- 
ever, is commissioner of education in) | 
Anambra, one of the two Ibo states; he ~ 
is Colonel M. C. O. Ivenso, who held 
the Niger bridge against Murtala Mu- 
hammed for months in 1967. He may © 
be better evidence of reintegration than 
Dan Ibekwe, the federa! commissioner 
of justice, an Ibo who opposed seces- 
sion. Ibos are also playing major roles 
as federal government advisers on eco- 
nomic policy and members of the con- 
stitutional drafting commission. Ibos- 
have gone back in large numbers to the > 
northern. states that they fled after po- 
groms that triggered the civil war. 

People in Enugu, the original Biafran 
capital, do not feel that they are playing 
the role in governing Nigeria to which 
their skills and energies entitle them. 
Only one federal permanent secretary, 
the top level of the civil service, is Ibo. 
Others understand that people who quit 
the government to serve Biafra can 
hardly expect to return to their old’ po- 
sitions, and many have made fortunes 
in business instead, but they are still re- 
sentful. People in Enugu even now re- ©." 
fer to Ibos who stayed loyal to, Lagos 
during the civil war as “sabos,” for “sab-'; 
oteurs” the old Biafran mame for them. 
Books on the civil war. nowhere to be 
found in Lagos or Kaduna bookstores, 
are ubiquitous in Enugu. All were written 
to be acceptable to the Lagos govern- 
ment, but all remind people of what 
they went through. One reproduces the 
speeches of Odumegwu Ojukwu, thë 
former Biafran head of state, who now . 
lives in exile in the Ivory Coast. 

Iboland is rather like the American 
South between 1880 and 1920. In fact — 
one Enugu economist, asked about the a 
prospects for replacing tribal sentiment 
with a sense of nationhood, noted the. 
parallel and said he hoped it would not 
take as long for an Ibe to reach the 
center of power as it has for a south- 
erner to be nominated for the American 
presidency. 
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What better way to-ring in the 
holidays‘and express the 
Spirit of friendship than with 
the gift of rare taste. 

A Christmas tradition- 
for almost-100 years. 
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eneration 27 yeor on 
E o. o ee million cars later, there’s 
ot ; See 2 : whole new generation of Voll 
le = wagens. The 1977 Rabbit, Dasher, ar 
Bee oe Scirocco. Three of the most remarkable cc 
ever built, these Volkswagens feature highly a 
vanced engineering. Such as fuel-injection. Front-whe 
drive. Front-disc brakes. And precise rack-and-pinion steerin 
In economy, they're everything you would expect from Volk 
wagen. All three get 24 MPG in the city. Rabbit and Scirocco g 
37 MPG on the highway, Dasher gets 36. (EPA estimates with standa 
transmission. Actual mileage depends on how and where you driv 
optional equipment, and the cars condition.) 


new generati 
ora new gener 


Dasher. Our sensible luxury c 

Its the first elegant automobile to come along with all the virtues of 
volkswagen. Conservative on the exterior. Extravagant on the interi 
With plush upholstery. Fully reclining seats. Ri 
carpeting. And even a quariz-crystal clo 

In performance, it can travel from 0 to. 
in only 8.0 seconds. In safety, tl 
Dasher has cual-diagonal bre 

we ing circuits and negative steerir 
roll radius—which helps maintain dire 
tional stability in the event cf a front tire blo: 
out. What's more, tt 
Dasher is availab 
ina wagon as wi 
as a sedan.” 






Rabbit. Hailed by 
automotive experts 
as the specific kind cf 
car Detroit will be building in the 
4980's. Six years in the making, that 
caris ready now, when America needs 
it Small outside. Big inside. With the rear 
seat folded down, if has more trunk space 
“than some 7 icar cars wice its size. 
And from 0 to 6C, it will out-accelerate a 
| Jaguar XU6-L" Room. Performance. Econ- 
omy. Is more Volkswagen than you've 


Serna beter aq g ; S 
ı of Americans. : 


Scirocco. is the Volkswagen that people cant question about Volkswagen's Qualifications on the 
believe is a Volkswagen. ff looks like an Italian race track, let it be known that Scirocco just won 
sportscar because Italy's famous Giugiaro de- the 1976 Trans Am Manufacturers Championship 
signed if. And it performs like a German sportscar for cars under two liters. 
because it has a powerful fuel- The 1977 Rabbit, Dasher, and Scirocco. 
injected overhead cam en- Awhole new generation. 
gine. standard radial tires, Because times have changed, 

anda unique suspension America. _ ree 

system for incredible han- „ And so have 

dling. feverthere was any Volkswagens. 

























































by Caskie Stinnett 


Aoma of years ago—l don’t 
remember precisely how many, 
and it is unimportant anyway—l spent 
an afternoon ii a small stady in Silver 
Spring, Maryand, talking with Rachel 
Carson. Her ‘took Silent Spring had just 
appeared, sha‘tering the complacency of 
America abou its vanisking birdlife and 
raising, for the firsi time, the startling 
concept that man was not likely to in- 
. habit this star wery long after its wildlife 
had disappeamed. That the destiny of 
n and ania=l was stoutly intertwined 
was’ a new noon, and nota very com- 
forting one, ar’ Miss Carson had found 
herself besieged by those who saw noth- 
ing wrong wita the uncontrolled use of 
‘pesticides, by zunters, and by the scien- 
tific laboratories. 
>, At one poin: during oar conversation, 
she made a shy confession. At her ma- 
rine laboratory near Boothbay Harbor, 
| Maine, she ssid, she daily removed 
small quantities of seawater from the 
tidal pools and made microscopic exam- 
© ination of the *ehavior of the tiny crea- 
tures she hac -eaptured. But then, she 
added almost ~pologetically. she would 
return the samale to the sea. This sug- 
gested a respe«t for life that bordered 
-ön fanaticism, and IT coeldn’t help but 
remark that failing to return a table- 
spoonful of water te the sea was not 
likely to upset :e balance of nature. 
Miss. Carson then looked genuinely 
embatrassed. ‘If that surprises you,” 
she said, “I hesitate to say what I am 
going to tell wou next. If those little 
creatures are going io sarvive, I must 
return them tc che sea at the same tide 
devel. from whach I took them. That 
means that often I must set. my alarm 



























flashlight. It’s not always a pleasant 
walk, especially on rainy nights.” 

I bring up the matter of Miss Car- 
son’s extraordinary respect for life for 
two reasons. One is that we are living 
in a time of great indifference and 
cruelty where animals are concerned: 
the sheepmen in the western states are 
dedicated to killing all of the coyotes 
by any means that will work; the Japa- 
nese and the Russians will eliminate the 
whale unless quotas can be established 
and, more important, enforced; the Ca- 
nadian fur trappers continue to club the 
baby seals; and I have vowed to get the 
porcupine that nightly upends my gar- 
bage can and scatters refuse around the 
kitchen door. But a distinction marks 
the latter case. I don’t want to kill the 
porcupine; I am setting a box trap for 
him, and if he stupidly wanders into it I 
will row him across the cove to an un- 
inhabited island and let him get along 
over there the way God intended him 
to, which, I am firmly convinced, is 
without kitchen scraps. 

The deportation and exile of the por- 
cupine brings up the second reason I 
have quoted Miss Carson’s unique story 
and its inferential conclusions, which is 
that I am not sure that I am satisfied 
with my own behavior where animals 
are concerned. This is a tricky path to 
walk, with the temptation to play God 
on the one hand (and lift moths from 
swimming pools), and total insensitivity 
and indifference on the other. Nor is it 
very clear what thinking brings man 
and animal closer together rather than 
forces them further apart. It may be 
that the speed with which wildlife is now 
disappearing will bring about a coming 
together sooner than we bargained for. 

The war between man and animal is 
more senseless than other wars, and Į 
see no way that it can be explained by 
logic. We need each other, the porcu- 
pine and I, and while I want to deprive 
him of the delights of my kitchen dis- 
card, I do not want to deprive him of 
his life, which is a precious thing to 
him. Animals can be cold and lonely 
and sad and frightened, just as humans, 
and we are fools to think otherwise. 
Once, many years ago, I was cleaning 
out the rubbish under the overhang of a 
barn and when I lifted a board, there, 
in a tiny burrow, was a mother mouse 
nursing four hairless babies. To her I 
must have been. a terrifying monster, 
but she stared at me with courage and 
defiance. I can see the hatred and con- 
tempt in her glance even now. I low- 
ered the board very carefully and went 








away: the barn was mine bat m 
were not absolute, 

On the other hand, 1 think nothing 
swatting a deerfly when’ IT: am sawing 
wood or rowing -a boat, and Iwill 
out of my way to_kill a mosqu 
knowing full well that this exposes he 
hypocrisy of my position because 
value of life cannot be measured b 
size of the creature whose exist 
threatened, or by its ability to irriti 
man. Despite its ceaseless efforts. to 
vietize the insect. world, the life of 
ant should be as sacred as the life of 
horse or a dog: God knows it is to 
ant. Nor should physical ugliness: b 
cheapening element; toads, I’m. sure 
look first-rate to each other, and spiders 
do too. During one period of my ‘li 
when this.subject occupied more of 1 
thoughts than perhaps it should have, 
stopped. eating meat of any kind, in 
cluding fish and fowl. While I did no 
kill the steer from.-which the ste: 
came, I reasoned, I was a full accesso 
to the killing by the act of furnishi 
motivation. I ended a year of veget 
ianism when a friend pointed out thai 
wore shoes, and that as long as I co 
tinued to wear them my claims of gui 
lessness were in poor taste. That nigh 
had a prime New York. cut, mediu 
rare, with a baked Idaho potato. -00 




















































































a to cruelty to animal 
seems to be fashionable right now 
and there is no voice like Miss Carsot 
being hearc throughout the land tellin 
us of our folly and guilt. Testifying be 
fore a California legislative committee 
in support of a bill to prohibit cruelt 
to animals in films, Rod McKuen tole 
of seeing episodes where, among oth 
things, “a cat is tortured and dissecte 
by children, seven mules are pushed o 
a cliff in order to get all of the aspect: 
of the death of one, dogs are shot i 
the head and left to die,” and one. fil 
in which men in the back of a picku 
truck shot everything in sight as part 
a “comedy” sequence; This is stron 
stuff but should surprise no one; mov 
ies, having explored sexuality about a 
thoroughly as possible, are now employ 
ing other shock techniques to gain at 
tention. The old days, when Rin-Tin 
Tin rounded up the outlaws who h 
poisoned the waterhole and then pose 
nobly in silhouette at the. top of. th 
hill against . the setting sun, are. 
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Give HIGHLIGHTS, the world’s most 
honored. magazine for children 2 to 
12. Eleven big issues a year, each 
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with a purpose: to help pre-readers 
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but they are not 

I recall another hearing some years 
ago when Dr. Michael DeBakey op- 
posed a Senate bill that would have 
controlled research laboratories using 
animals for experiments. Dr. DeBakey 
at the time had just been credited with 
developing the mechanical heart, caus- 
ing some suspicion, after reading his 
comments. that he may have possessed 
one himself. “Ht is extremely impor- 
tant,” he was quoted as saying, “that we 
‘do nothing that does violence” to scien- 
tists’ procedures, and any way I ap- 
proached that remark it seemed to con- 
vey a sinister overtone. The theory of 
the total benevolence of science is a 
little too innocent for my taste; it grows 
on air rather than substance. More to 
my liking is a passage I encountered re- 
cently in reading a lecture given by the 
late Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, a scien- 
tist and a philosopher, who wrote: “And 
even those who live here [the house of 
science] live elsewhere also, live in 
houses where the rooms are not labeled 
atomic theory or genetics or the internal 
combustion of the stars, but quite dif- 
ferent names like power and production 
and evil and beauty and history and 
children and the Word of God.” 

It strikes me as extremely important 
that we do nothing that does violence 
to someone's collie, who, after an indis- 
creet night on the town, ends up in the 
city pound rather than at the foot of his 
master’s bed. Dr. DeBakey’s household, 
at the time he opposed the Senate bill, 
included a poodle named Jeff whom he 
described to the press as “the only 
member of the family who I can be 
sure won’t cause me any trouble when I 
get home at night.” I thought then that 
Dr. DeBakey was perhaps living on 
borrowed time. so to speak, and that 
some night he was going to come home 
and feel Jeff's teeth around his ankle. I 
was tempted to write and admonish 
him not to panic but just to try to think 
of something to tell Jeff that would 
comfort him a little more than what he 
told the Senate committee. 

Early this past summer it was dis- 
closed that researchers at the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York hac mutilated hundreds of cats 
over a fifieen-vear period in experimen- 
tal studies of feline sex behavior, and 
cat-lovers being what they are, the up- 
roar was both immediate and impres- 
sive. The museum defended the work as 
necessary in learning why hyper- 
sexuality and hyposexuality occurred in 
humans, and with: the elemer 














tirely unlamented. 









uality providing a new infusion of inter 
est, the media gave it coverage that. 
could only be described as superior in 
every detail. The National Institutes of © 
Health, which had centributed half a 
million dollars to the research, promptly: 
launched an investigation which, as T; 
write, has just been completed. The 
conclusions were what the cat-lovers — 
had anticipated. “We could find nothing 
amiss,” said Dr. William A. Sadler of 
the Institutes, which have provided: th 
museum with another grant for a final 
year of study of the sex lives of cats: 
Whether this new meney will finance 
mutilation I have no way of knowing, 
and under any circumstances I would... 
hesitate to drill so close to ‘the nerve 
while feelings are still inflamed. ne 
If Miss Carson was concerned abont 
those unicellular creatures in her tidal. 
pool, it isn’t difficult to imagine how 
she would feel about what Japan and 
Russia—the only countries engaged in. 
deep-sea whaling operations—have done 
to the blue whale, now nearly extinct, 
and what they are currently doing to’ 
other species of whales. No longer a. 
Moby Dick sort of operation, Soviet.” 
and Japanese whaling fleets use sona 
radar, and helicopter patrols with’ th 
grim result that the world whale popu. 
lation now totals less than two million,” 
according to most recent estimates. The 
end is not in sight, or, unfortunately 
perhaps it is. de 
Pesticides flow with the spring rains 
into the rivers, the fish are poisoned, 
the eagle eats the dead fish, and discov- 
ers, to her dismay, that she cannot put 
a shell around her egg that will bear 
her weight in the nest. The eagle is now. 
a symbol of something more than. 
America’s might. What we need is ac 
constant reminder that silent spring is 
not too far off, and it has occurred to | 
me that I may have just the thing. Re- ` 
member Laika, the little husky the Rus- 
sians sent into space fifteen years ago? 
Laika may still be passing over out- 
heads every day, a Atting memorial to — 
man’s inhumanity and disregard for life. 
A dog's place, especially at this season 
of the year, is stretched out in front of 
a fire dreaming of turkey scraps, not 
spinning around the cold void of space 
in a sealed capsule. The idea. na 































For a perspective en treatment of- ani- < 
mals, see James Faliews’ “Lo, the Poor 
Animals!” in The Adantic of September 
1976. For a report on the possible ex: 
tinction of tuna fish, see John Coles 
icle beginning on page 48 of this is 
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-CHINA PROBLEMS 


admire the clear analysis and 
d judgment in Professor Fairbank’s 
le (Reports & Comment, Septem- 
er Atlantic). But I wonder why such a 
licy. regarding. China/Taiwan should 


nited States interest (including that of 
onal stability in East Asia) as sup- 
rted by recent history. How about the 
ies of the people concerned, espe- 
y the population of Taiwan? 1 have 
nbjection to the proposed policy, but 
Id like to see it as a response to 
e form of popular self-determina- 
n emerging from a carefully con- 
ed referendum in Taiwan—to take 
e with help of persuasion from out- 
de..1 consider this important, among 
her reasons, because of the purported 
nited States ideals of democracy and 
f-determination. 

JULIA CHING 
New Haven, Conn. 


R: Professor Fairbank’s excellent his- 
cal analysis leads him to say, rightly, 
at the Republic of China in Taiwan is 
lite separate in tradition and fact from 
“Continental China” of Mao and 
heirs. He points out that the society 
Taiwan. is part of our world, increas- 
gly interconnected with us in trade, 
te, education, and other lines, and 
it is “both infeasible and immoral 
ry to destroy” the U.S.-Taiwan rela- 
iship. This analysis proceeds in- 
orably to ‘the conclusion that “the 
‘hina doctrine is one of those 
Chinese devices for manipulating 
nsophisticated. barbarian.” 
rtheless, strangely, Professor 
<- then develops the argument 
many ‘Sinologists yearning for 
relations with the People’s 
c of China are espousing, 
= x that we TOEA “the doc- 


proposed solely on the ground of 





tions” that will permit us to maintain 
trade and consular contacts with Taiwan 
and even guarantee its security by some 
veiled commitment to defense of the 
area. In oiher words, give the 16 mil- 
lion people and flourishing economy of 
Taiwan to Peking but tell Peking it can- 
not really take Taiwan over. 

If, as Professor Fairbank says, “Our 
future felations with Peking should jus- 
tify themselves by the concrete advan- 
tages Peking receives.” why pretend to 
be abandoning Taiwan when we do not 
mean actually to do so? If Peking needs 
“normal” relations with the United 
States enough to accept such a fictional 
subscription to the “hoary” One China 
myth, why not be honest and say we 
observe two Chinese states de facto with 
which the United States proposes to 
conduct diplomatic business? Saddling 
ourselves with such a disingenuous 
commitment to a false One China for- 
mula could only end in disillusion for 
Peking or a sellout of Taiwan, These 
are the horns of the dilemma implicit 
in our present relations with the two 
Chinese governments. Why compound 
our difficulties with further fictions? 

Ray S. CLINE 
Washington, D. C. 


John K. Fairbank replies: 

Self-determination is a sound prin- 
ciple įn the United States but has not 
figured much in Chinese history. Ms. 
Ching implies this by asking that a 
“referendum in Taiwan . . . take place 
with help of persuasion from out- 
side.” This means Washington should 
tell the gcvernment in Taipei to hold a 
plebiscite as to its fate—not a very prac- 
tical thing to ask. In fact Taipei pride 
would be outraged and Peking would 
see it as arrogant imperialistic inter- 
vention in China’s domestic affairs. 

The only thing that Mr. Cline leaves 
out of account is the Chinese people 
and their history. His argument makes 
sense within our American culture. It 





Ewe follow. his adyice and deploy 





happens. however that the unity of the 
Chinese realm, the One China doctrine, Ț 

is in fact the central political faith of 
the Chinese State and has been for. 
2000 years. There are many reasons for _ 
this fact of life in China. Unity meant 
peace, no civil war, and strength to re- 
pel invasion. It was proof of the Uni- 
versal Kingship of the Son of Heaven— 
one sun in the sky, one ruler under 
Heaven. 

Modern nationalism has made the... 
One China idea even more potent. Itis. 
not something the United States should 
oppose, so we don’t. As proof of the 
potency of One China, note that Chiang 
Kai-shek and our friends today. on Tai 
wan have clung to it fervently while. | 
anathematizing “Two Chinas.” Taipei 
has distinctly not asked for the indepen- 
dence that Mr. Cline would thrust upon 
it. We should not push an American’ 
policy that disregards the basic beliefs 
of the people concerned. We tried that 
in Vietnam and it didn’t work. 


THE ARMS RACE 
















Sır: Drew Middleton's tactical argue. 
ment favoring the B-1 bomber (“Think- | 
ing About the Thinkabie,” August At- 
lantic) is seriously flawed. The aircraft 
indeed presents a smaller radar image... 
than the B-52. but this in no way re-s 
duces the likelihood of detection. Soviet 
and U.S. satellites routinely track and: < 
identify aircraft and missiles below, re- 
gardless of size or speed, using photo. 
graphic. and infrared devices immune ~ 
from electronic countermeasures. The | 
assumption that this surveillance can ‘be 
demolished during a war's first chaotic = 
hours is disputable. 
Middleton's. plea for accelerated pros 
duction of other sophisticated weapons ` 
disregards both the huge mass of Soviet: 
soldiers waiting for orders to sweep © 
across Europe and the economic: con- 
sequences. of arms-race one-upmanship. 















































Few gifts grow old gracefully. A classic exception is a Parker 75 
pen in precious metal. Here is a gift that actually grows more beautifu 
itis handled. And because it’s refillable. it 
years. Appreciated today and cherished tomorrow. The Parker75 
pen. Shown here in solid sterling silver, $25. The 22K gold elegtré: 
version is $20. Also available as a brushed stainless steel model) $12.50 
This Christmas, in leading stores, look for the Parker People 
who will help you with your selection, then personalize 
and gift-wrap it... all with our compliments and a smil 
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madas of Remotely Piloted Munitions — 


PMs) and other weapons, we will en- 
er another fiscal-year Faustian bargain 
where temporary national security is 
raded off against higher inflation in the 
980s. Instead, we might ask how much 
more inflation both countries will stand 
ile we still have. time. 

The author's reliance on RPMs which 
roved so effective in the last weeks of 
Vietnam War” echoes industry mar- 
ceting brochures. RPMs may be deci- 
e in tank battles, but Middleton fails 
make a convincing. case that the 
M or any other weapon will be ef- 
ctive against “LI million Soviet 
mbat troops in Central and Eastern 
rope; lavishly equipped with modern 
apons . . . positioned . . . to support 
2 Blitzkrieg.” Just how several 
nd RPMs will repel 1.1 million 
n is never made clear. 

Nor can we hope to airlift enough re- 
reements in time to stop the Soviet 
army’s progress. Realization of this may 
to nuclear weapons deployment, 
st on a tactical, then on a strategic 
le. In the end, the Rhine may be as 
nuch of a barrier to the Soviets as the 
tlantic is to us, but European civilians 
ay have to pay a terrible price to 


































































teach this to militarists now preoccupied 
with finding an “ultimate weapon,” of- 
fering benign side effects, that will 
make obsolete nuclear shells and bombs. 
PETER T. FAULKNER 

Stanford, Calif. 





Drew Middleton replies: 

I cannot understand what situation 
Peter T. Faulkner is describing in his 
letter. Anyone who knows anything 
about war knows that no single weapon 
is perfect or certain to escape detection. 
Certainly the B-l can be detected. My 
main point was that detection will be 
more difficult. I did not assume, or 
write, that “this surveillance can be de- 
molished daring a wars first chaotic 
hours.” 

Mr. Faulkner asks how several thou- 
sand RPMs will repel 1.1 million men. 
RPMs are not intended to repel in- 
fantry but are basically anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft weapons. And no one at 
the Pentagon or NATO headquarters 
talks of several thousand such weapons. 
When all such weapons presently de- 
ployed are considered, an educated 
guess is that the number is over 
100,000. 

Mr. Faulkner writes that we cannot 
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hope “to ailif enough reinforcement 
in time to stop the Soviet army's 
progress.” We don't know. If war be- 
gins, we will have to try. Personally, I 
think we would be better off if another 
division were permanently assigned to 
West Germany. 

Mr. Faulkner says, “Realization of 
this may lead to nuclear weapons 
deployment, first on a tactical, then 
on a strategic scale.” (What, inciden- 
tally, is a strategic scale?) Such weapons 
have been deployed by both sides in 
Europe for the last ten years; 7000 tac- 
tical nuclear weapons for NATO, per- 
haps 4000 for the Soviets, plus the 
strategic weapons in silos and sub- 
marines. I'll concede that this isa. 
frightening situation. But it’s the way 
the world happens to be. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Sir: I think it is important to call atten- 
tion to factual errors in James Fallows’ 
article in the September Atlantic (‘‘Lo, 
the Poor Animals!”). In Germany, where 
thalidomide was developed, no animal 
testing for toxicity was done because it 
was not required. It was not released in 
the United States because Dr. Frances 
Kelsy found evidence in the required 
testing of damage to developing tissues. « 
I might add that the millions of 
diabetic children who are growing up to: 
live useful lives owe this to the animal — 
experiments of Banting and Bestand 
their work in developing insulin. Per- 
haps the dog-lovers feel that this is not 
worthwhile. 
Wilma C. SACKS, M.D. 
Fayetteville, Arko 


Sir: H is ironic and sad that you should > 
print Ezra Pound’s “new” poems of the 
pre-World War I period in 1976 (Sep- 
tember Atlantic). How many poems by 
Ezra Pound were printed or would have 
been printed by The Atlantic in 19122 © 
Your magazine prints so little poetry E 
cannot help but believe you are reject- 
ing new poets, perhaps the next Ezra 
Pound, in order to print poems which 
Pound himself rejected fifty years ago. 
Davin LATANE 
Oak Grove, Va: 


Sir: Wallace E. Knight, in “Cramo 
blings” (August Atlantic), bemoans thè 
fact that so few stories are related any- “a 


more. Yet the following story is true in — 


every respect. ee 
My name is Walter H. Stohi. 1 was a 
the holder of a peel credit card is- 
















- Picking the right airline starts. 
to matter after the first 3,000 miles. 


Nobody agonizes over the choice of airlines. It’s not one of life's 
_ momentous decisions. 
However (there’s always a however), when you re traveling outside 
the U.S., flying to distant continents, _ 
you're going to spend more than a 
ee hours on an airline. : 
And that’s when it makes 


T cI sense to spend some time thinking í 
about airlines. 
CESI CE And thinking about Pan Am 
CRAY specifically. 

For one, there are parts « of the 


CET world to which only Pan Am flies 


Eeny, méeny. miny, mo isapretyy good NON-STOP: (‘Tokyo from Los Angeles 
; system if you're only making a shorthop. and New York, and Auckland from- 
’ San Francisco* on the new 747 SP.) Thereby cutting a couple of hours 
otf your trip. 

For another, nobody can fly you direct to as many places in the 
world from the U.S. as Pan Am. (Direct means no change of planes. And 
everyone knows what that means to a traveler.) 

For another, no other international airline has as extensive and — 
sophisticated a reservation system as Pan Am’s Panamac® II. 

For still another, Pan Am’s in-flight features can make your time in 
flight seem even shorter. (Multi-lingual flight attendants, a choice of 
movies, a big choice of entrees. On many of our 747s a choice for first 
class passengers of either dining at your seat or at a table in our upper- 
deck dining room. The biggest fleet of 747s to give you room to stretch 
out and a group of people experienced at helping travelers all over 
the world.) 

In the end, picking Pan Am niay not be the biggest decision you 
ever make. But it may be the best. PD i 
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=rting December 6, 1976. See your travel agent. | 
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sued by the Esso Corporation, now the 
Exxon Corporation. My son had a dw- 


plicate card, but unfortunately he losti- 


it. In order to protect myself, 1 notified 
the Esso people that a card had been. 
lost and would they please issue a du- 
plicate to replace it. Subsequently -a 
new card was issued, made out in the 
name of Walter H. Tohl. Upon receipt 
of same | immediately wrote Esso and 
advised them that my name was Stohl, 
not Tohi. 

Soon I received another card, this 
time in the name of Stohl Nottohl. I 
decided not to use the new card. 

About two months. later, I received a 
letter from Esso, stating that my card 
record had not disclosed any purchases, 


and, since I had always been a good | 


customer of Esso’s, asking if anything ` 


was wrong. I replied that my name was |” 


Walter H. Stohl, that a card had been 
lost, and a new one issued in the name 
of Walter H. Tohi, that I had advised 
that my name was Stoki, not Tohl, and 
a new card had been issued in the 
name of Stohl Nottohl. 

While awaiting their response for a 
period of time, I decided to use the 
Stohl Nottohl card. Every time there- © 
after when I pulled into an Esso station, = 
I would sign for the gasoline with the 
name of Mickey Mouse. Not a single 
station ever checked the signature. 

About six or seven weeks later, I re- 


ceived a statement addressed to Mr. 


Stohl Nottohl with Mickey Mouse du- 
plicates attached. I wrote back with a 
check in full payment and advised Esso 
that this would be the last time that 
Stohl Nottohl would pay for Mickey 
Mouse's gasoline. That letter did it. 


Shortly thereafter I received a new” 


credit card in the correct name of Wal- 
ter H. Stohl with no explanatory letter 
of any kind attached. This is life in the 
computer age. 

WALTER H. STOHL 


Whiting, N. Jo 
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iristmas pictures. Color by k 
For the first time in an instant. 






Imagine! The color of Christmas, 
Christmas day. Lush, inviting color by ~ 
Kodak, yours in clean, dry self-timing 
instant pictures. Pictures that develop 
in minutes, the image protected by 
an elegant, textured Satinluxe” finish. 

Imagine, two new Kodak instant ‘ 
cameras. Both with automatic exposure — 
control and electronic shutter. 

See them now at your photo dealer’ s. 
Prices start at less than $54. And give 
someone a real first: the first instant 
Christmas with color by Kodak. 


Give Kodak instant 
cameras and film. 


NOTE: PRiO instant film (made by Kodak) can be used only in 
Kodak instant cameras. Price is subject to change without:notice. 



















































Reflections on his native land by a 
novelist who liked the place but who 
came to feel that “if I stayed they would, 
without even trying, or knowing, kill me.” 


‘tretched on shady warm Mexican sand, I write 
this in the tropics by the Pacific Ocean’s surf 
under pale green coconuts ripening high up 

in the sinucusly waving arms of the palm trees. 
And hope to finish it, as I am presently doing, in a 
faraway more northern latitude, where a whole 
gang of strange bugs having a circus are not seeth- 
ing through one’s alimemtary canal. As they have 
now recently. ceased doing and I contentedly re- 
write and watch the apple trees blossom and hear 
bird song in a midland Irish orchard with the rain 
gently falling from its gray tumbling source on this 
roaring green land. And I sit thinking as I often 
>. de, of America. Where on that ancient continent 
and in that then hundred and fifty year old coun- 
try, I was bern filty years ago in Brooklyn to be 
_ raised in the Bronx. And except for my first twenty 
_ years in the King of Cities, New York, I have been 
an alien nearly everywhere for most of my life. 

Although that nation is now two hundred years 
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old, it seems by its din, violence and energy that it 
only decided to begin yesterday. With its weaving 
concrete highways aswarm with citizens encapsu-. _ 
lated in steel. A society rolling cn wheels and daily 
fanned by a consumer propaganda to buy, buy,. — 
buy. And keep the vast coast to coast heap glow-. _ 
ing. And the horseless carriages propelled on the 
infinite highways heading anywhere and every- 
where in a million streams that by day snake like 
long dark threads and at night make twin white 
eyes moving one way and red tails the other. Only 
slowed or stopped momentarily by tornadoes, bliz- 
zards and earthquakes. And these itinerant occu- 
pants steering and tapping a throttle with their 
toes. Nudging over speed limits, listening to jazz. 
and symphonies, lighting cigarettes and making 
phone calls in the vehicle they put on like a coat. 
Wearing it with its brand name. And by the color, 
style and size, telling the world who they are. 
Each time I go to these United States I start 
anew trying to figure them out. And after two 
weeks I decide that like anywhere, greed, lust and ` 
envy make them work. But in America it is big 
greed, big lust, big envy. Laced liberally with lar- 
ceny. And unlike most of the rest of the world at — 
least everyone gets their chance. And if it’s slow in. 
coming, you can always buy a gun. Stop someone 
on-a highway or street, or walk into a bank. A 














































give me the money. Or I'll blow your fucking head 
off. 

But when growing up there, I remember it seme- 
how more peaceful. Playing marbles on the dusty 
hard ground. Along summer shady streets of the 
uttermost northern Bronx. Or wandering weods 
shooting chipmunks with slingshots carved from 
the forked branches of the dogwood tree. Folk 
would give you an apple and a quarter if you 
mowed their lawn. Fights could be mean but were 
mostly fair. It seemed then a safe place to be. Ex- 
cept someone might pull your trousers down, 
smack you in the face with a snowball or bust 
your model aeroplane. And you knew where the 
bad places were. Where something really awful 
could happen. And that’s where you didn’t go. Or 
if you did you were ready for trouble with your 
fist curled up. And your legs ready to run. 


Mr. Donleavy lives in County Westmeath, Ireland. His 
books include The Ginger Man, A Fairy Taie of New 
York, and most recently The Unexpurgated Code: A 
Compiete Manual of Survival & Manners. 
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But mostly, across that wide spacious land, you 
could get big continuous hi there and hellos. As I 
did when summers my Irish immigrant father took 
us motoring west. Always in a brand new car. 
Crossing on the Lincoln highway. Out as far as 
Nebraska. Reading the rhyming signs of Burma 
Shave along the road. Or shouting when we saw a 
hex sign on a Pennsylvania barn. The plenitude of 
the endless waving tassels of corn under the blaz- 
ing sunshine across Indiana. The only fear was in 
Chicago. Where there was an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis. And | saw ambulances and fire trucks 
roaring through the streets. With the stories of the 
whole city once burning down racing through my 
mind. 

But out in each small town you could always 
find a sweet smelling tourist house with dew on 
the front lawn in the morning. Big creamy thick 
milkshakes at the local drugstore at night. And 
across the darkened plains, the wailing lonely 
sound of the freight trains. My father would with 
his big hands folded behind his back go down 
Main Street. To find any local philosophers taking 
an evening sit on the community bench. Or mem- 
bers of the volunteer fire department to tell them 
fire stories of the skyscraper city back east. For 
him America was great. Bigger and better than 
anywhere else in the world. And Ireland where he 
had come from was where they didn’t have a pot 
to piss in. 

And while I was growing America grew and 
grew. With those dreamland suburbias spreading 
ever more widely between the cities. And even the 
right side of the tracks sometimes became the 
wrong. With enough get up and go go go, you 
could, provided you didn’t try it by writing poetry 
and symphonies, grow up to be merely a modest 
millionaire. And one hardly remembered the hun- 
gry men begging door to door during the Depres- 
sion. Who would call at our brick house on the 
highest hill in the Bronx. And although my father 
would not give them money, he would invite these 
gentlemen into our tiled kitchen to sit and eat with 
us. Great heaping helpfuls of meat, potatoes and 
vegetables. And glasses and glasses of my father’s 
elderberry wine. Before midnight came, with my 
father’s roaring laughter and telling and listening 
to stories, the men would be at least well fed and 
distinctly unsteady on their feet. Departing down 
the front steps to navigate the steep potholed hill 
to the bottom. Where an elevated train thundered 
above the road. And it was the only time I knew 
there were poor people in America. 

Because we had some neighbors too near who 
drove big bulletproof touring cars and never 
































seemed to work for their money, we moved to an- 
other community and a lesser hill two miles across 
river and railroad tracks. Here the Bronx streets 
were cozier. With lots of nice little boys just like 
myself to olay with. Summers we spent in a 
hingle hou.e back from the road between potato 
fields out near golden sand dunes and a pounding 
ea. With te haunting names we'd pass getting 
there, of Jemicho, Babylon, Patchogue and Quogue. 
Making me think we were heading away from civ- 
ization. Ard one autumn, nightly, from my high 
»edroom wmdow in back of the house, I could 
‘watch the rockets explocing their rainbow of colors 
over the disant World’s Fair. Or on clear days see 
the trihedroa they called a trilon and the big silver 
ball they cæled a perisphere. And everywhere and 
everything said that America was big, strong and 
beautiful. Then came the Lindbergh kidnapping. 
New Jersey was suddenly somewhere awful. But 
the culprit was found im the East Bronx, a waste- 
land of ugy junk lots, vegetable patches and 
`- Shacks. Just where someone ought to live who 
would commit a grievous crime. 




























ans row took the place of the glass jarred 

preserves that used to be made and 

stocxed in our cellar each summer. My fa- 
er’s big wme barrels cisappeared. I played street 
ockey on roller skates. And America seemed eter- 
nally peacemil. Until a foreign power did some- 
thing evil ox Sunday morning. I got expelled from 
a prep scheol amd narrowly graduated from an- 
other. Just m time to go to war. And as a sailor 
one lonely Saturday afternoon with a twenty four 
hour pass, I left my base at Little Creek, Virginia, 
where I was: being trained as radar man in a crew. 
To sail an amphibious landing craft on to the Jap- 
anese occupeed islands in the Pacific. Which I did 
not delight «0 think was really my cup of tea. Es- 
pecially wita the suicidal attitude of the enemy. 
And as one did then, most sensibly, instead of dis- 
appearing isto the sailcr swarming, beer swilling, 
-and even prostitate famished town of Norfolk, I 
would, if I Gidn’t seek out the peace of the local li- 
brary, go ard visit another naval base. And I re- 
member, a evening approached and great 
~ floodlights switched on, walking along the harbor 
¿quay of this vast naval installation. Passing under 
the giant gray prows amd anchors of aircraft car- 
tiers, battleships, cruisers and destroyers, all 
ombat reacy with their planes and tapering steel 
ee one next to another as far as my legs could 
take me. Aad I thought Good Lord, what idiot 
ne Somer ever decided to take on this. 












































An Expatriate Looks at America 


And someone did. And we saw arriving behind | : 


big wire fences prisoners of war. To whom we 
were ordered not to speak. And the hours were 
countable till the war in Europe was over. Sailors 
ran out of their quonset huts and looked up as if 
something would happen in the sky. Others took 
fire axes and chopped desks in half that they were 
supposed to carry somewhere. Moored. flocks of 
amphibious ships in the harbor were hooting and 
beer began to flow. I had some time previously, af- 
ter much insistent begging of a welfare officer that 
I be given a chance to, taken mental exams and 
physical tests. And one day, instead of sailing out ` 
to the Pacific to land assault troops on a Japanese 
defended beach, I found myself on the leafy gently 
rolling hills of Maryland. At a strange institute of 
education called the Naval Academy Preparatory 
School. Which stood in a splendid stone edifice 
overlooking the town of Port Deposit on the shores 
of the Susquehanna River. It was here, while the 
Japanese war was daily coming closer to an end, 
that I first heard among these incredible naval col- 
lected intelligentsia the name Jemes Joyce. And lis- 
tened to an extremely human and erudite literary 
English instructor talk about good writing. 

Between bouts of algebra, and strange in- 
subordinations inspired by the student body writ- . 
ing to their senators and congressmen that the . 
food was lousy or their pillows too hard, there was 
also calculus and trigonometry. While a fellow 
sailor gave private recitals playing Sibelius on the — 
school organ. And these clever young chaps, so 
many of whom through their influential fathers 
had intimate connections with power in Washing- 
ton, D.C., could have our entire barracks sound- 
proofed overnight or more peaches and cream for 
dessert or the commanding officer countermanded 
when he cut leave to discipline “you bunch of 
spoiled goddamn congressional ass kissing sea duty 
shy bastards.” While I further heard of Dublin’s 
wide wide O’Connell Street, a big brewery, and the 
drinking word stout. 

It was in the peaceful library of this school 
where I conjured up a magical mystery about Eu- 
rope’s largest municipal park called Phoenix in 
Dublin. And the stories of a returned sailor friend 
who told me you could in Ireland drink quietly 
and secretly with a glass of this black beer and 
piece of cheese in a little mahogany cubbyhole in 
a pub called a snug. So with my piss poor high 
school record being instantly rejected by every uni- 
versity I applied to in America, and my mother’s 
information that there was a ccllege called Trinity, 
I wrote to Ireland to ask could I come. And I ran. 
around for days looking at a letter emblazoned. - 



















with an escutcheon of a lion, book, harp and castle 
which said yes, please do. 


hroughout one’s American upbringing some- 

how Europe seemed a strange and more tol- 

erant clime. From which came the music of 
Mahler, Handel and Fauré. And from where, re- 
freshingly winging the oceans on shortwave radio, 
you might hear a dirty uncensored word. Spoken 
out of its war torn wise old ways. But it was its 
pomp and circumstance which seemed to call. 
Even as one never wanted to leave the sweat socks, 
gleaming polished loafer shoes, and the lazy. just 
hanging around days of billiards and beaches. Or 
the beer saloons and dates at night with the 
tanned skinned, bright toothed ladies. But deep in 
one’s background there always lurked the sense of 
a foreign world in my parents’ lives. For I had al- 
ways been forbidden soda pop. And whenever I 
saw Coca-Cola in another kid’s icebox I was filled 
with awe. There were no candy bars, bicycles or 
white bread. Instead my mother daily gave one an 
eyedropper drop of iodine in a glass of water. And 
pressure steamed five vegetables from the garden. 
Enviously I would see my friends trip down to the 
delicatessen to fetch back their combination salads 
and bologna meals. And sunny afternoons leaving 
on my way to the beach, my father, tending his 
dahlias, would smilingly say, “You have nothing to 
do but to enjoy yourself.” 

And so one October day climbing on an aero- 
plane, which three times went down the runway of 
Idlewild Airport, and didn’t take off ull oa its 
fourth attempt three days later, I flew for fourteen 
hours via Gander to Shannon. Landing in this toy 
country. With its dazzlingly white swans sailing on 
glistening ponds nestled in the quiet green pas- 
tures. Straight out of a fairy tale. And in a small 
prefab building by the grassy landing field, for 
breakfast I had bacon rashers. These, monstrous 
and mahogany, were curled thick next to two 
gleaming sunny fried eggs. The splendid crystal 
grains of sugar. A strange liquid called tea. The 
yellow yellow butter. The corrugated crusted brown 
flecked soda bread. And the simplicity. In this sea 
fresh moist air. Here all you had to do was to keep 
warm. And dry. To eat. To sleep. To listen. And 
drink in the pubs. And before you froze to death 
you had to start doing all these things in a hurry. 

In Europe’s slow awakening after the war. Ire- 
land was an isolated outpost. And you found that 
you came as a glamorous envoy from an invincible 
and the most powerful and richest nation on earth. 
Folk greeted you with a ready smile or with a cu- 












riosity titillated by lurking envy. You were an — 
American over and above everything else about- 
you. People came as they might to a museum to: 
look in your cupboard. At the array of your four- 
teen pairs of shoes. Your fifteen suits and neat tall _ 
stack of shirts and underwear. And like Americans _ 
did you even gave some of them away. Folk - 
sought your company. And bought you drinks till 
when everyone was drunk enough, they’d tell you” 
why the hell did you do what you did to the 
Iroquois Indians or that America had no culture. 
And suddenly, patriotism awake, and with the cry 
of “off to the beach fighting amphibians we sail at 
break of day,” an evening would erupt in war. Seg 
But otherwise, America for nearly seven years — 
was remote way back west beyond the massive big _ 
blue green crashing Atlantic Ocean. But you found _ 
it in other Americans you met. Always delighting 
and cherishing to be in their openly spoken and _ 
crut free company. Where you could say your | 
whole meaning with a smile. As these handful of © 
expatriates demonstrated things like the jitterbug _ 
and how the zoot suit was worn. Or played their: 
specially airmailed records that otherwise would — 
take years to reach Ireland. And when they did | 
and were put on some awfully modern citizen’s — 
gramophone, their smooth renditicn was usually — 
short lived. Terminated by some sincerely drunk. — 
poet who would soon pee into the loudspeaker or ` 
be thrown crashing against the turntable in a fight. _ 
Often started over a split infinitive in the song's 
lyric. And then you knew that the only America: 
you could now know would mostly reach you in 
the weekly news magazines. To restir your memory. ` 
and some of your dreams. Of that wonder golden _ 
land being buried deeper and deeper by the new — 
life you knew. ie 













ut as far away as you may go, or as foreign 
as your life can ever become. there is some- 
thing American that always stays stained | 
American in you. Even if it’s only the bliss of slath- ` 
ering vanilla ice cream over the deep blue purple ` 
of blueberry pie. And as a land, it always, however 
faintly, glows with promise. And during those new- _ 
born years after the second world war when ex- 
patriates like me tried their luck and educations in 
Europe, spending their days in primitive strange — 
discomfort, chilled and damp in Ireland, albeit: 
with a white coated college servant to administer _ 
afternoon tea, or their nights bitten by bedbugs in _ 
Paris, they always felt that back there waiting for _ 
them across the seas westward was that place they 
knew and understood, called home. To which 
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when the chips were down, they could flee for 
comfort and safety. Back to the oodles of soap, 
owers, chocolate milkshakes and big purring au- 
lomobiles. Of the pneumatic thighed drum major- 
_ettes prancing amid the cheering, banners, bunting, 
the hot dogs and beer. Of monstrous sleek money 
rich corporations where, yes, the gray charcoal 
annel suited man would say, welcome back, how 
nicely Mr. D. you are qualified by your five cul- 
tured years in Europe, and by the way I like your 
ccent, I really do, and here, with our board’s most 
heartfelt compliments, is your first monthly big 
ushel of dellars: 

And yet shen I read now, back in my letters 
written then when I, like others, with hope con- 
fidently tucked up in the crook of one’s tweed 
jacketed arra, returned to that land of opportunity, 
-I see the word escape, and other words to an in- 
tending traveler, formerly of Dayton, Ohio, de- 
camped from Dublin, and now holding out at 
< Mount Arrat Road Surrey, wishing to join me. 
- And to whom I wrote. 






















The Northern Uttermost Bronx 
A Solemn Saturday 





Dear Gainor, 

Unfortunately your letter finds me in a beaten 
.. State. Coming here is the biggest mistake I have 
“ever made m my life. Someone who has read The 
Ginger Man manuscript has pointed out that if it 
were published here it could mean my passport 
would be revoked by the State Department and I 
would be forever doomed to stay in this country. If 
you come be prepared for the utmost in despair. 
<: There will be no pie in the sky as expected. This is 
not the lamd of the big noble rich, everyone is 
screwed. There is a fantastic red scare here, the 
whole country uadergomg a rigorous censorship. I 
want to go back to Europe where I can regain my 
gnity. Come if you will but there is no good life 





























here. It is sad and bitter. Where no man has the- 
opportunity to feel any love. This is a land of lies. 

The whole country is strangling with the tentacles 
of the Church and various American legions of 
Decency. It’s all vulgarity obscenity and money. A 

country of sick hearts and bodies. So tragic that I 

just sit and sit full of pain. The only good thing 
about it is that they deserve what they are getting. 

If there is a war they deserve that too and I'll be 

cheering both sides on to beat the living shit out of 

one another. All the wonderful things in me are 
locked up. But Pll beat them yet. Best thing is to 

bring the books of Franz Kafka and read them © 
here. However, strangely enough your elegant ac- 
cent will be of help. 


Yours regretfully unencouraging, 
GUTS 


And my intrepid friend Gainor did come. Just, 
as he said, like an emigrant or worse probably. Ar- 
riving in the middle of a hot June on the S.S. 
Georgic, penniless and thirty years old. He got a 
job with the American Express Company and took 
up residence across the street from the Flatiron 
Building on Fifth Avenue, New York. Where I re- 
member that he borrowed a cup of sugar from a 
girl living across the hall. And that little item of 
domesticity stunned me. But I was reassured when, - 
in his first week having walked miles with the hot 
pavements burning his feet through the holes in 
his shoes, he had socked someone into the tracks 
of the subway for their persistent rudeness, and 
being the impeccable gentleman that he was and 
instead of running, as any good New Yorker 
would, he called for medical aid and for the good 
chaps in the station change booth to stop the train. 
Following all of which he was temporarily arrested 
and chronically sued. 

And so started my friend’s saga in the New | 
World. As I rather cautiously hid out, first in a 




























cabin in the woods overlooking the Housatonic 
River near Bridgewater, Connecticut, stubbornly, 
resolutely, writing The Ginger Man. And then deep 
in a ghetto in Boston. Where strangely amid all 
the poverty, stinking garbage pails and packed 
families, and being frequently awakened at late 
night by a noisy prostitute, I began enjoying 
America on my budget of eleven dollars a week. 
Twenty one dollars a month for rent, twenty cents 
a pound for kidneys and ten cents a pound for 
green peppers or grapes and all of it fried in clive 
oil with slabs of eggplant. And there in these nar- 
row Boston streets with the odd visits of some old 
friends many years previously returned from Eu- 
rope, I had flickers of hope. But also in my tiny 
sunless rooms, bedbugs. 


s that year wore on with some encour- 
agement from an editor of Scribners, Pub- 
‘lishers, I sat over a typewriter, having 
sometimes to retreat to a park bench to get desper- 
ately needed sleep. And then peck out more words 
of this novel I began to suspect would never find a 
publisher in this land. But there were still some 
simple pleasant things that I found in America. 
Unearthed by one’s daily life. Like a copy of the 
New York Times. And reading it under the leafy 
trees near the swan boats in Boston’s Public Gar- 
dens. Or a walk along the Charles River with the 
quietly inhabited horizon of the old Back Bay red 
brick houses. The free symphony concerts you lis- 
tened to lying on the grass. The penny admission to 
the local swimming pool. Or my big weekly thirty 
cent excursion to meet A. K. Donoghue waiting in 
front of the Coop in Harvard Square. Mildly te!ling 
me as I mildly tuned an ear to the latest conclusions 
being reached about Russia at Harvard’s Russian 
Center. And the news was that it was a big drab 
land of gray life. And as I listened to Donoghue’s 
voice and to his constantly fermenting mind erupt- 
ing with the woes and wonders of sex, power, 
money and women, faded were some of the cther 
small displeasures, as the fat guy in the corner gro- 
cery persistently attempted to cheat me of two or 
three cents on every transaction. 

My beard brought suspicious looks and seme- 
times even the faint growl of a challenge. which 
was never pursued when I'd stop, look back and 
wait. I sustained myself with reminders of Europe, 
the remnants of which were here and there in the 
west end of Boston. Behind me, in even darker 
and smaller rooms, lived an elderly Polish Jew. 
“Who mornings would grab me as I stood on my 
_ formerly vegetable store front. stoop, his two fin- 


-that not many, if any, previous feet had come to. 





gers pinching my cheeks to ask, when I said I was- 
Irish, why didn’t I admit I was a Jew, as such a 
fine better class Yid he had never seen. He wanted 
to know why such an educated man who spoke so. 
cultured lived in such a place. I asked him the 
same question. He said because of his old age and 
independence. That his son and daughter-in-law 
always wanted him to take a bath and throw out 
his junk he every dawn collected. And then he 
would try to peek through the crack in the door 
behind me. “Hey what do you do in there.” I said 
write. And he gave a grin because he thought I 
meant I was a bookie. And this too was America, . 
and something that was life between these narrow __ 
fly infested streets. Where I could watch in admira- 
tion a kid lie down in the middle of the gutter, oe 
and stop the horn blowing traffic while he bal- 
anced a spinning top on the side of his nose. ae 
But something in one’s bowels was saying no to's 
this land. Where my childhood friends were grow- 
ing up, just as their parents did, to be trapped 
trembling and terrified in a nightmare. And to 
comfort myself temporarily with the reassurance 
that there had survived before me other writers on 
this massive continent, I paid a visit, on my retu 
to New York, to Herman Melville’s grave. It was 
in a cemetery I had known from childhood. And 
in which during a school summer vacation I had- 
cut grass. For an author often another author’s life 
can feed him some romantic energy to keep tem- 
pered the tenacity of his own brooding pessimistic 
spirit. But at the cemetery, and unlike Shake- 
speare’s Stratford on Avon, it seemed they had 
never heard of the man, and searched out the lo- 
cation from his file and helpfully marked it on a 
map. I could see as I reached the tree shaded hill — 


























read some heartfelt words Melville may have writ- __ 
ten on the gravestone of a son who predeceased 
him. And on his own tomb was chiseled a feather 
pen. That his next of kin felt him worthy of. To- 
tell a stranger that here lay a man in whose life 
there had been the written word. = 
And through that struggling parsimonious year, 
the idea that America wanted great writers and 
great books to heap rewards upon them relentlessly ` 
vanished. I was told by my father. That you 
couldn’t get anywhere unless you got on a big TV. 
program like the Ed Sullivan show. And this sug- — 
gestion was as crushing as alas it was true. And _ 
centuries away from my own fist shaking determi- 
nation and resolve. Which was now that I had to | 
escape or die. For even if I were to gladface on 
that box to the millions of eyes, I knew that my 
uncensored two or three cents worth in their ear 




















uld have: therm jumping in their cars and head- 
studio to stomp and strangle me. But 
was getting what writers never really want 
ept that they thrive on. Obscurity and rejec- 
nd this is what America gives in abundance. 
However, with my erergy spent, and my ven- 
-geance swoan with the words I wrote, I now knew 
that a lyric voice could not be heard unless her- 
alded coast to coast by a throbbing promotional 
media campaign. And that that country, be it the 
me of my birth end where I grew up, was not 
bout to give it to me. And if I stayed, they would, 
thout evea trying, or knowing, kill me. 

-I saved my dollars and dimes in dribs and drabs 
in desperate anxiety to buy a ticket to catch the 
Europe boat. Even popping nickels and pennies 
one by one into a cigar box atop my dresser. My 
first wife and child Philip had already flown. And 
in that white old house on a hill in the Bronx I 








































‘An Expatriate Looks at America 


kindly taxi driver drove me free of charge to St. 
Vincent’s Hospital. And I remembered a previous 
taxi trip in Europe when, with me in my death 
throes, the driver demanded to be paid. And my 
brother T. J., who played his haunting Knobly 
Wood Concerto simultaneously on two pianos wak- 
ing me at 3 A.M., had nearly been stabbed to death 
by a pair of aggrieved Hispanics downtown. Who 
after he had taken them to a party and his hostess 
had asked them all to leave, tried to kill him for 
the slight. Daily I went on a pilgrimage to Belle- 
vue Hospital, that massive pile of wards, corridors 
and morgue by a gray cold East River. Where my 
brother lay hourly hanging on by a thread of life. — 
My voice becoming fainter coming out of my 
throat. And Gainor Stephen Crist in his own ri- 
diculous desperations, 
siege from many aggrieved citizens of the United 
States, supplied the only distractions I got. And 
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pulled the shades dewn to the sill so that no one 
could draw a bead end shoot me before I got out. 
When I ccuid muster the confidence, I walked in 
he cemetery. of Hermar Melville. And met Gainor 
Stephen Crist there ia the wintry snow between the 
mausoleums. He approved the setting but mildly 
objected to the inconvenience. But at least he 
agreed that m there, sitting on the marble steps up 
to the sepuichres of the rich or of some robber 
--baron’s tomb, we were in peace and safety. Albeit 
a hell of a let poorer even though alive, than those 
entombed so splend:dly dead. And now with the 
_ omyth of America as the place you could return to 
_ Shattered. 



















lowly but even more surely, one’s own life be- 
gan te exploda. On a drunken Greenwich 

# Village spree with Gainor Crist I had badly 
ut my wrist putting my fist through a pane of 
; | missed sometaing I was trying to hit. A 















even he, a far better survivor than I was, was also 
setting his sights to recross at the first moment pos- 
sible that deep blue green Atlantic. But I never 
thought for one second that in the chaos of his 
life, he would ever make it. 

I sat holding on to the edges of my desk fighting 
and fighting to keep afloat in a sea of despair. 
Knowing bleakly in my bones that my voice was 
not going to be heard in America. Where some 
strange ghost seemed to arise and chase us. And 
point a finger. Because we were traitors to the 
wonderful happy way of American life. And this 
spectre was everywhere. On the ceaseless groaning 
moaning highways. Written on the faces in the 
subways, buses and bars. And Gainor for a few 
days hid out with me in the Bronx. Later saying 
that he remembered it as the most peaceful and 
pleasant time he had ever spent. Even my father, 
weaker in his years and perhaps dimmer in his be- 
lief of America’s greatness and who himself was- 
beginning to die, voiced contentment. Where, over: 








and now under constant — 










orange juice, pots of coffee and frying sausage 
meat in the kitchen, my younger brother T. J., 
convalescing, regaled us on the wintry sunny 
mornings with stories of his once selling cemetery 
plots and gravestones. And how in six months he 
didn’t sell one. Which he thought was because of 
his well brought up gentle demeanor. With both 
Crist and myself thinking that soon we would be 
becoming his first customers. But someone got 
wind of Gainor’s whereabouts. In this tiny cu: off 
community of Woodlawn in this most northern ut- 
termost Bronx. And threats suddenly got closer, 
deciding him to retreat to what he was sure was 
absolutely secure rural harmony with sympathetic 
friends in Woodstock, upstate New York. 

And some days later a letter arrived written Jan- 
uary 25, 1953, which began, 

“My dear Mike, My God !! this has been an un- 
believable nightmare.” 


e related a story which even I, who had al- 
ways been of the opinion that he was 
more than mildly lacking in certain discre- 

tions and unheeding of clearly impending pitfalls, 
thought he did not deserve. He had, in sandals in 
a snowstorm, begun by hitchhiking from the 
George Washington Bridge. And got picked up 
three successive times by three successive and per- 
sistently aggressive homosexuals. To whom he 
kindly explained that his life was already too com- 
plicated for him to do justice to or encourage their 
advances. And would they please just let him out 
in the snowstorm again. His letter ended with 
“May B.O.P. intercede for us all.” These initials 
stood for the Blessed Oliver Plunkett, Ireland’s 
martyred Bishop of Armagh of Cromwell’s time, 
who now, as a result of such intercessions has by 
the power of Crist and Rome been made a saint. 
Gainor had, among other unfortunate things, been 
at the wheel of a borrowed car on an empty road 
while rescuing a lost lesbian. And forgetting what 
country he was in, drove on the left Irish English 
side. A marvelous custom those two races retain in 
common. And shortly there came, with the first 
other car to approach in the middle of a contin- 
uing blizzard at 3 A.M., a head on collision. 
Without a driving license Gainor Crist had been 
arrested, and stood trial at 4 a.M. before a pajama- 
ed justice of the peace in that gentleman’s cellar. 
He was humanely only fined but since he had no 
money, the reluctant judge was compelled tc im- 
prison him in Kingston Jail. His knees as a result 
of the accident were swollen up like footballs. Late 
the next day, his hostess with whom he was stay- 








ing paid his fine. He returned with her where they 
both decided they needed a good stiff drink. 
Gainor sat in his sofa chair with the bottle next to — 
him. His hostess crossed the sitting room floor to: 
get some ice. Halfway there she disappeared from | 
sight. For the first time in his kindly gentlemanly _ 
life, although he did however reserve moments for | 
administering violent instant justice, he did not in- _ 
stantly leap to aid a female surely gone somewhere _ 
in distress and certainly out of sight. But instead 
Gainor uncorked the whisky bottle and lifted it to — 
his lips. And in one long Dublin gargle swigged | 
nearly the entire contents. And though Protestant 
he was, he then blessed himself with the sign of — 
the cross and said the Roman Catholic act of con- _ 
trition. ue 
When hobbling to investigate, as noble chap he _ 
always ultimately was, particularly with ladies, he 
found himself staring down into a black chill 
abyss. His hostess had fallen through a trapdoor 
under a rug on the floor and plunged fifteen feet 
down into a cellar where she badly sprained on 
and broke her other ankle. And when Gainor had 
a reflective moment to express words again. They- 
came to my ears from his very heart. ae 
“Mike, pray God I may escape this bloody place 
before further disaster overtakes me. I must get out © 
of here before I wind up in an asylum for the insane.” 
And so on a cold 3 o'clock afternoon in Febru- 
ary some twenty five years ago, hysterically mute — 
and with the western setting sun bleakly blazing a _ 
red tint across Hoboken, I stood on the stern of a 
ship ready to set sail for Europe. The pink lights 
glinting on the thousands of stacked up skyscraper ` 
windows of Manhattan Island. The Hudson gray 
dark and cold. Fleeing this nation on the back of- 
the good ship Franconia and on one of that ves- < 
sel’s very last journeys. Leaving this land that was 
in its culturally commercial way conquering the 
entire earth. As well as me. They were serving beef.. 
tea in the garden lounge topside. The skipper on: 
his bridge. Lines being cast off and tugboats wait- — 
ing to nudge the vessel midstream. And then I | 
heard Crist. Racing and pounding down the pier. 
With his paper bag, and a wicker basket covered: 
gallon of Chianti. He was shouting as they drew 
up the gangway and he jumped the last couple of _ 
feet. Together we watched the New York skyline _ 


disappear in a winter’s gathering afternoon mist. — 


My voice gone, I wrote on the ship’s stationery for _ 
my stalwart companion, Gainor Stephen Crist, 


words that have gone through my mind on my ev- 


ery visit to the United States since. o 
“There it goes, a runaway horse, with no one in _ 
control.” — 

















had spent my most solitary Christmas Eve 
ever, in the frent bedroom of my Bronx child- 
hood home, listening to the choir of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Heartily homesick for some 
gorse and heather covered piece of land I hoped 
=o would await my return somewhere in Europe, 
somewhere in Ireland. With all the latter’s sanitary 
shortcomings. And Gainor Crist had spent his last 
days sleeping on the subways. Carrying with him 
his trusty immigrant’s brown paper bag. Which 
contained among other sentimental and practical 
things two child’s cowboy suits for his daughters in 
Europe. a: sweater, corkscrew, piece of cheese, 
length of rope, and an Aran Islander’s hat. This 
last a navy blue thick woolly head covering with a 
tassel whieh he wore on his interborough rapid 
transit journeys going nowhere from last stop to 
last stop. And one wondered, what didn’t America 
have for us. It could nave been as simple a thing 
‘as that bushel of dollars we always dreamed was 
there. But even though one could have taken fist- 
fuls of tha! moolah and celebratorily thrown it up 
‘to come dewn agaia in a soothing shower from the 

ky, one semehow felt that with no kindred spirits 
like our own ready to speak and say, “This place 
stinks.” That money alone would never be enough. 
Even though money is always enough. And yet if 
there were voices of dissent and if they did dare 
speak. One could have said, “This place really 
stinks.” 

Yet, in my first momths in New York I had my 
< marvelous ‘ong walks. When my work each day on 
“The Ginger Man finshed sometime after 1 P.M. and 
1I would go down the steep hill to Katonah Avenue 

to catch the bus along the cemetery fence to the 
elevated train. And stare from this roaring vehicle 
into the stacked up windows of the Bronx until it 
- plunged downward past the Yankee Stadium and 
‘let me off walking up into the sunlight of the 
downtown city where I would wander, wander and 
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wander. Full of reverie born from the streams o: 
faces, buildings and streets. Where each man was 
carrying as carefully as he could his fragile break 
able spirit. And I clutched my few feeble dolla 
wondering, more than a little, where 1 would get 
some more. 
Late afternoon I'd return to the New York Ath- 
letic Club, a tall gray stone tower overlooking Cen- 
tral Park, to work out in the gym, followed by the 
boxing room. Where one talked to the resident 
philosophers Arthur Donovan and Frank Fulham, 
And this latter boxing instructor, who did much 
more for my hopes and contentment than he did 
for my left and right hooks. And would, when I 
said I had painted some pictures, greet me next 
day with introductions to the best galleries on Fifty 
Seventh Street. And when I said I was instead now 
writing a novel, he had ready the next afternoon 
further introductions to publishers and powers ex- 
tant in the Book-of-the-Month Club. And as 
much as anywhere else in America, | remember 
this room. Peopled as it was then, and in the years 
before I went to Europe, by admirals, a prep 
school friend, Thomas Gill, film stars, former may- 
ors, present judges and local city eccentrics. It was 
an oasis where I could disappear behind my whir- - 
ring skipping rope and pounding boxing gloves’ 
and run, swim and later read. And even trade ver- 
bal fisticuffs with the then Commodore Manning 
and exchange pleasantries with Commodore Baylis. 
And then early evening sometimes to go visit with 
a childhood friend, John Duffy, down Thompson 
Street who was also fighting his own battles, per- 
haps even harder than my own, as a young Ameri- 
can composer and one of the few who did not 
think me strange or changed. And sometimes even 
see another, Richard Gallagher, one of the few old 
friends who had come to visit me on my bearded 
return from Europe. And to whom America had 
given little as he grew up. So never expecting. 











much, as perhaps I did, America gave him mcre 
than it gives most of us. And he now and long has 
-reigned as a New York philosopher of many pro- 
found findings gleaned in his Kojak job as a police 
lieutenant in command of a thriving section of 
Manhattan homicide. And these men I think must 
-have retained something I had lost in Europe, 
which enabled them to stay and fight and live. 
And they were and still are America. 


or many years afterwards, wherever he was, 
Crist wrote me a reminder, lest I ever 
forget, of that day we both stood watching 
silently from the stern of the departing R.MS. 
Franconia as New York disappeared into a dull 
winter’s afternoon. Fleeing forever that lamad. 
Which quotes no gross national product of the 
soul, Which still vibrates, throbs and swarms with 
machine, media, and people. That gives rise to 
twenty thousand murders a year. Many beneficially 
committed in the punishment of discourtesy. And 
where, if they make car bumpers one pound 
lighter, they can change the whole economy. Re- 
ducing fuel consumption by one percent. And 
make Arab oil sheiks bite their fingernails. The 
country where your media mesmerized brain shuts 
off when the media does, Where the poisons used 
to preserve and flavor food and the smoke you 
smoke are preached as patriotic. Where an alleged 
Mafia member is described as having a tall spe- 
cially built domestic chimney attached to his resi- 
dence where he conveniently cremates his rubouts 
and the other affluent locals are too timid to object 
to the extremely unpleasant fume. Where parents, 
bereaved by a son being stabbed to death on a 
subway train, have their house and home ran- 
sacked and robbed while they’re attending his fu- 
neral. And you find that both father and mother 
_ are blind to boot. Where the elderly move in terror 
through the streets hoping to get back to their lock 
enfettered doors alive with their groceries. Where 
prestigious periodicals carry advertisements for 
porno films. And where as you fall asleep at night 
you think you hear, and you do hear, the distant 
screams of victims and wails of sirens across this 
quasi criminal nation. Ah but then, but then, it 








practically is, it is, a free country. Where nobody 
seems too elegant to lie, cheat or commit larceny. 
Or sue you for negligence ‘committed in an act of- 
mercy. Where someone can be killed in an argu- 
ment over who discovered America. Or a prince of —_ 
a President smashed dead who, if nothing else, 
made America appear to the rest of the world to. > 
rise like a phoenix from the graft, ashes and ethnic __ 
hates and shine in a splendor it had not known for 
long years before and it has not known since. But 
yet it’s still a place, become over these years, and 
growing slowly out of this spilt blood where now 
the honest voice is more than mouselike amid the. 
lion loud deceit. And a young man, because he __ 
knows you're hungry and broke, will give you a- 
free hamburger from behind his counter even 
though he also knows he will be fired for it. And 
men like him grow little gardens of beauty in some: 
still desperate slum. 
And unquestionably it remains, but perhaps at 
certain places and in certain times, a country Cor |. 
rosive of the spirit. For each time you arrive anew 
in America, you find how small you are and how 
dismally you impress against the giantness and _ 
power of this country where you are so obviously, 
and with millions like yourself, so totally fatally 
expendable. And as you wake up to the throbbing 
airways and roaring cars, you wonder when will it 
ever be solemn, quiet and calm. Where no one 
thing matters further than at that peaceful mo- . 
ment. Where everyone who has his constitutional 
chance to shove his elbow in your ribs, as he con- 
stantly does, will step aside and say excuse me. 
Where your ears can hear a telephone call. With- 
out the garbage trucks grinding in a giant hulla- 
baloo down the street. And that somebody is going 
to wake up some morning in that wide awake land 
and say stop, don’t tell me things. Let me for 
Christ’s sake have my breakfast in peace. And give 
my wife a sock to darn and a fist in the gob in- 
stead of the new dress she wants from I. Magnin’s. 
And maybe then when he’s told his damn noisy 
kid to shut up and be thankful he has a 
skateboard, he himself will be a good gentle honest 
citizen. Even though, as you always know, it is a 
country you can’t beat. It only beats you. And gets 
plenty of practice in two hundred ‘years. O 












































































You will have to wait. Until it. Until 
The last owl hoot has quavered to a 


Vibrant silence and you realize there is no breathing 
Beside you, and dark curdles toward dawn. Until 


Drouth breaks, too late to save the corn, 
But not too late for flood, and the dog-fox, stranded 


On a sudden islet, barks in hysteria in the alder-brake. Until 
The doctor enters the waiting room, and 


His expression betrays all, and you wish 
He’d take his God-damned hand off your shoulder. Until 


The woman you have lived with all the years 
Says, without rancor, that life is the way life is, and she 


Had never loved you, had believed the lie 
only for the sake of the children. Until 
You become uncertain of French irregular verbs, 


And by a strange coincidence begin to take Catholic instruction from 
Monsignor O’Malley, who chews a hangnail. Until 


You realize, truly, that our Saviour died for us all, 
And as tears gather in your eyes, you burst out laughing, 


For the joke is certainly on Him, considering 
What we are. Until : 


You pick the last alibi off, like a scab, and 
Admire the inwardness, as beautiful as inflamed flesh 


Or summer sunrise. Until you 
Remember, surprisingly, that common men have done good deeds. Until it 


Grows on you that, at least, God 
Has allowed us the grandeur of certain utterances. 





THE VANISHING TUNA 


by John N. Cole 











One of the world’s most elegant creatures 
is being turned into sandwiches at the 
rate of some 3.5 billion pounds a year. 
Without bold international regulation, 
the great hunt cannot last much longer, 
because the tuna is being driven to 
extinction. 


he Atlantic bluefin tuna is part of a global 

family (Scombridae) that includes the largest 

and the fastest of the ocean’s finfish. An- 
glers who have taken the bluefin on rod and reel 
will tell you it is the bravest and most beautiful of 
game fish. I have watched 1000-pound bluefins . 
move at 50 mph through the clear waters of the | 


Gulf of Maine, have seen them laze in iridescent’ 


indolence just beneath the surface, and have been 
awed by the grace of their tapering bulk. These 
huge fish and their brethren roam every ocean on 
the planet and are the most intensely hunted and 
the most widely marketed wild creatures in history. 

This greatest hunt may be nearing its end. Fish- 
ermen, marine biologists, economists, harpooners, < 
international tuna processors, and marketers agree: 
tuna populations in the seas of both hemispheres 
are in an accelerating decline. Unless “something is 
done,” say those who know tuna and have the 
most at stake in the industry, the tuna may be de- 
pleted beyond the probability of natural recovery. 
They also agree there is little hope that something 
will be done. 

It is difficult to accept this warning of the tuna’s 
demise. In this nation, the tuna has been so thor- 
oughly marketed, so pervasively advertised, and so 
often purveyed at drugstore lunch counters that 
nearly all of us take the tuna supply for granted. > 

For 1974 (the most recent year for which there 
are complete figures), the Department of Com- 
merce lists U.S. tuna landings at nearly 400 million’ 
pounds—enough for more than three billion tuna- 
fish salad sandwiches. During the same year, ac- 
cording to the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) of the United Nations, the global tuna kill - 
topped 3.5 billion pounds. More than 40 percent of 
the processed harvest was marketed in the world’s 
two major tuna-consuming nations: the United 
States and Japan. 

The size of the tuna catch defies the imagina- 












teen giant bluefins, beheaded and bloody 
nd iled en Merrill’s Wharf after a “good” day 
r the harpooners on Maine’s Casco Bay, consti- 
ite such a huge and gory presence that the five 
ns of their bulk offends some of the most sea- 
soned fisherfolk of the community. There is a 
twinge cf guilt for this killing, wrought on a single 
August afternoon. Yet that same five tons of blue- 
fin will not keep one regional supermarket chain 
pplied with canned cat food for a week. 
Harpooners have been taking giant bluefin in 
the Gulf of Maine for more than a century. Tuna 
traps on the coast of Spain have stretched into the 
‘sea from the same places on the coast for nearly 
1000. years. But it was not until the last quarter- 
century that global tuna kills began to approach 
the tonnage totais that now alarm fisherman, biolo- 
st, and corporate executive. 




























ollowing World War H, new technologies 
extended the fisherman’s tuna-killing reach 
to every part of every sea. Fishermen ven- 
red out in new vessels fitted with electronic gear 
that could not only precisely position a boat on 
any point of the open ocean but could detect tuna 
schools as far as fifty fathoms deep. 
By the late 1950s the Japanese had sent their 
ships into the north and south Atlantic, and by 
¿< then: Americans were fishing the same waters. By 
the 1960s, tae rush was on around the world. From 
1967 to 1974, the capacity of the tuna fleet in the 
southern Pacific alone quadrupled as total hold 
limits went from 40,00C tons to more than 160,000. 
The large ships use one of two methods of fish- 
ing: “long-lining” or seining. Imagine lengths of 
quarter-inck rope suspended from a series of buoys 
nd. stretching fifty miles across the sea’s surface. 
_ From such iong lines the Japanese have learned to 
suspend multiple sections, each with more than 
1500 baited. hooks, each hook on a line of its own 
that reaches 200 feet deep into dark waters where 
it is left to be swallowed by the larger tuna that 
swim there. 
OF the tetal Japanese tuna fleet of more than 
3000 vessel», some 1200 are large-capacity long- 
‘liners whick are as likely to turn up off Cape Cod 
. as they are off Guam. Nearly 20,000 Japanese are 
employed as long-liner crew members and as tuna 
processors aboard the mother ships which follow 
¿the hunters.. These men clean, freeze, and package 
e thousands of tons of tuna caught every day. 
American. fishermen, capital-intensive in contrast 
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to the labor-intensive Japanese, take most of their 
tuna with seiners and superseiners. These large, 
oceangoing vessels cost upwards of $5 million; | 
their holds can store more than 1000 tons of tuna. 
Their purse seines are huge nylon nets nearly two 
miles long which are set around tuna schools and 
then drawn together at the bottom. The ships’ elec- 
tronic gear is the finest in the world, and many =` 
seiners are aided by an air force of spotter planes — 
and carry small, fast motorboats, launched to help | 
herd tuna into waiting nets. Speedboat crews often 
toss firecrackers and other explosives to panic the 
fish. : 

According to the National Marine Fisheries Ser-. 
vice (NMFS), in 1975 more than 500 American 
seiners and superseiners were operating in the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, about evenly divided be- 
tween the two oceans. If that fleet should dock si- 
multaneously to unload its approximate capacity 
after the average ten-week fishing cruise, at least 
100,000 tons of tuna would be piled onto the can- 
nery conveyors at an average current value of $600 
a ton—or a total on-the-dock return to the fish- 
ermen of $60 million for one cruise. 

The tuna fleet does not land simultaneously, nor 
are all the seiners filling their huge holds in ten 
weeks. The tuna decline has intensified fishing ef- . 
forts; smaller catches are requiring longer voyages — 
to strange and sometimes hostile waters. Available — 
NMFS estimates, scaled to current inflationary eco- 
nomics, put the total annual value of U.S. tuna 
landings at more than $150 million. With super- 
market prices for packaged and processed tuna at 
more than five times the dock value, industry to- 
tals reach nearly a billion dollars a year—a signifi- 
cant amount when you realize that the bonanza is 
based on a hunted creature, not a harvested agri- 
cultural crop or a managed renewable resource. In 
addition the United States imports millions more 
dollars worth of tuna. 

When such numbers are coupled with the stead- 
ily growing world demand for tuna, the pressures 
on this wild species begin to verge on the in- 
credible. The list of nations whose flags fly from 
seiners working the yellowtail tuna grounds of the 
eastern Pacific reads like a UN committee roster. 
William C. Miller, associate editor of the National 
Fisherman and this nation’s most comprehensive 
reporter on the doings of the San Diego tuna fleet, 
counted the colors there one day last spring and 
listed sixteen from countries as geographically di- 
verse as Costa Rica, Senegal, Korea, Peru, and. the 
Netherlands. 

Even as the existing fleets grow and extend their 
range to every sea, new seiners are built, and other 


























































































nations put their maritime prestige on the line. A 
recent NMFS bulletin reports on a fast-growing 
live bait and pole fishery in Papua, New Guinea. 
Begun in late 1970, the Papuan effort went from 
zero to 35,000 metric tons of skipjack tuna landed 
in 1973, and the totals continue to increase. The 
Republic of South Korea, helped by American dol- 
lars, launched its first tuna hunters in 1963; the 
ROK’s catch in 1973 topped 40,000 metric tons. 
Senegal has orders for five superseiners which are 
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now being built on San Diego ways. Last year, 
Venezuela acquired its first tuna seiner. 
Using the average 8-percent-a-year increase in 
tuna production and consumption which has oc- 
curred each year since 1955, forecasters for Re- 
sources for the Future, the Washington-based con- 
servation and development think-tank, expect that 
global tuna demands will top 10 billion pounds an- 
nually by 1990. By 1980, however, say the same 
specialists, the tuna resource will have passec its 
_ “maximum sustainable yield” and tuna populations 
: will be in decline. 


7 (a4 una” is a catchall word for sever or 
eight species of related finfish. There 
are the Pacific yellowfin tuna, the big- 


eye tuna, the albacore tuna, the skipjack tuna, the 
-blackfin..tuna; the Atlantic yellowfin tuna, the so- 











called “little tuna” (the bonito and other tunalike 
smaller fish), and the largest (more than 1400 
pounds) and fastest (up to 60 mph) tuna of them 
all—the Atlantic bluefin. The bluefin is currently 
the only member of the tuna family in the Atlantic 
that is partially protected by international agree- 
ments and federal regulations. It is fitting that the 
bluefin should be the leading species in the efforts _ 
at regulation. It is the undisputed champion— 
larger, stronger, faster than other tuna, and en- 
dowed by big-game sports fishermen with an en- 
during mystique as a brave and courageous spirit. 

One of the secrets of its vitality lies in the com- 
plex metabolic regulator which is unique to the | 
tuna. The only fish which constantly maintain a 
body temperature 15 to 20 degrees (F) higher than 
the water around them, the Scombridae are 
thought to fuel and regulate their built-in heating 
systems with the help of a central spmal muscula- 
ture. Scientists do not fully understand the details 
of tuna metabolism, but it is known that the fish 
are high-energy creatures, consuming relatively 
vast amounts of oxygen. When the fish is hooked, 
the mechanism is triggered for the emergency and 
the tuna runs with a surge of strength unequaled 
pound for pound by any other fish. Sometimes the 
oxygen requirements are a mortal demand: if a 
tuna’s mouth is clamped shut on a hook, the oxy- 
gen needs cannot be met and the fish dies. l 

As if to compensate for their sometimes fatal 
compulsion to be free, tuna are designed for 
speeds that can maintain their liberty. With satiny 
skins stretched taut over torpedo-shaped bodies, — 
with retractable fins and tight-fitting gill covers, _ 
bluefins are typical of the species. Observations 
from the air record 1200- and 1400-pound bluefin 
titans, cruising steadily at a leisurely five-knot 
pace, then accelerating to fifty knots in a feeding 
burst. a 

The big tuna feeds on almost any smaller fish 
that is available, but as a rule, it favors herring, _ 
squid, mackerel, hake, and menhaden. Many of 
the giant bluefins gutted on Merrill’s Wharf- have 
spilled recently swallowed bluefish, including 
twenty-pounders, gulped whole. Most sea creatures _ 
give the razor-toothed schools of bluefish a wide 2 
berth, for their slashing attacks can be compared | 
to those of the piranha. But not the bluefin. Save 
for man, the bluefin need worry about no other 
creature than an occasional shark or killer whale. : 

The few basic bits of known tuna biology. are 
evidence that the creatures could maintain sizable — 
populations if man could learn to manage them: as 
a resource. The bluefin grows quickly: a five-year- 
old tops 200 pounds; a ten-year-old is close to 500. 









































‘five, the fish are sexually mature and a fe- 
ale can lay up to ene million eggs. According to 
rank Mather of the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
stitute, biaefin spawning habits are not fully 

known, but reproductive activity appears to be 
concentrated in the inshore areas of the Atlantic, 
-on both the-eastern -European) and western (U.S.) 
sides. 

It was anodd alliance of science and sport that 
instigated the present minimal regulation on tuna 
fishing. Fishing with S. Kip Farrington, Jr., in 

1935, Ernest. Hemingway caught the first giant At- 
~dantic bluefia ever taken off Bimini, a small fish- 

erman’s island in the Bahamas. In 1940, Michael 

Lerner organized the International Game Fishing 
_ Association, the organization which wrote big-game 
fishing rules and se: delicate standards for those 
who take tke bluefia on rod and reel. With that 
imprimatur, the bluefin soon acquired status as a 
trophy and was pursued from Bimini to New- 
-foundland By such Establishment Americans as 
_ John Olin of Olin Industries, Emile du Pont of du 
Pont, Roger Firestone of Firestone, and Ted Wil- 

ms of the Boston Red Sox. 

At the same ume that Lerner was writing the 
port-fishing rules, e small, exploratory gear and 
research vessel, the Western Explorer, began the 
trips into the Gulf of Maine which led to U.S. 

“seining for bluefin cn a large scale by 1958. The 
< most successful tuna boat was the Silver Mink, a 
_ miniseiner by today’s standards, which landed 180 
tons of bluedin in three months (July through Sep- 
. tember) of 1958. 

As rumors and resorts of the Silver Mink’s suc- 


e already active fleet of their compatriots hunting 

bluefin m the north Atlantic. 

Alerted in part by his friends among the big- 
~ game fishing fratern:ty, Frank Mather began a pi- 
lot program. for tagging bluefins: identifying tuna 
with a smal) tag when they were caught and then 
releasing them to-swim until they were caught again. 

In 1969, when the seiners and long-liners were 
building real momentum in the north Atlantic, 
. Mather was appointed as a U.S. council delegate 

o. help organize a thirteen-nation International 
Commission for Ccnservation of Atlantic Tuna 
(ICCAT). The council held its first meeting in Da- 
_ kar in December of that year. Fifteen years later, 
after countless meetngs and official ICCAT com- 
unications.. the U.S. government enacted and be- 
nforce the drst set of regulations limiting 


The Vanishing Puna 


the number and size of the Atlantic bluefin tuna 
which can be taken in any one year. The rules ap- 
ply to signatory nations only; they limit seiners 
and sport fishermen and harpooners. As far as 
Frank Mather and several others with a specific in- 
terest in the bluefin are concerned, the regulations 
have come too late and attempt too little. 

Others, with their own concerns for the bluefin’s 
future, will argue that the regulations are unneces- 
sary, that they will be flouted, that they pick on 
the one tuna fishery which least needs regulation, 
and that the nonsignatory nations will continue to 
deplete the fishery while the harpooners in the 
Gulf of Maine are denied the right to make a liv- 
ing as they have practiced it for almost a century. 

Many of those harpooners insist that the entire 
set of regulations—which limits their total kill this 
year to 2000 giant bluefins, with no more than 
seven fish per boat to be taken in any week—have 
been written to favor the big-game rod-and-reeler, 
blamed now by commercial fishermen for starting 
the whole mess, 

Frank Mather, himself a respectable rod-and-reel 
giant tuna fisherman, concedes that the commercial 
complainers are partly correct. It was the support 
of the big-game establishment which helped get 
the research funds that made his modest tagging 
operation possible. But Mather will also argue~ 
energetically and with data now accumulated over 
almost twenty years—that there is no longer any 
doubt about the bluefin’s decline: “The Atlantic 
bluefin is in trouble. . . . The danger signs are ob- 
vious. Catches of large tuna have declined cata- 
strophically . . . and a dangerous imbalance in the 
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structure of the stocks—which now consist of the 
very old and very young fish—is prevalent. 
Whether this situation is a result of the overfishing 
of young bluefin, or of natural causes, or a ccmbi- 
nation of the two, the danger is clear.” 

Although the East Coast is well populated with 
tunamen who will tell you that Frank Mather is an 
alarmist, the routinely conservative Department of 
Commerce issued a bulletin last March which de- 
clares, “The abundance of giant tuna will continue 
to decrease significantly for the next three or four 
years.” The department did not speculate where 
such a decline might lead, but it might aave 
sought the answer from the Norwegians, whose 
bluefin seiners landed 38,000 metric tons in 1961, 
but only 800 metric tons in 1970. 

Mather’s catch records—compiled from landings 
around the international circuit of the bluefin’s mi- 
gration--indicate that the middleweight bluefin 
(100 to 300 pounds) has been all but wiped out. 
The smallest and largest fish that are currently 
being caught are landed in erratic and diminishing 
totals. One tuna trap, for example, which has been 
in place in waters off Barbate in southern Spain 


for more than 900 years, took an average 18,461 
giant Atlantic bluefins each year for the twenty 
years from 1941 to 1961. During the early sev- 
enties, the annual average dropped to less than 
350 fish. Portuguese, Italian, and Moroccan fish- 
eries—each of them worked for centuries—are ex- 
-> periencing the same sort of failures. Many of the 
“traps that have been productive since the Dark 
Ages are no longer rigged. 
























Other species of tuna are no less endangered. In 
the south Atlantic, the yellowfin and the bigeye are 
under great pressure. Twenty American super- 
seiners congregated in the open ocean off the west _ 
coast of Africa at Christmas in 1975 for a joint cel- 
ebration thousands of miles from home. Next year, 
or the year after, those same seiners may also-en- 
joy the company of a Senegalese fleet—those five 
superseiners now being built in San Diego at a to- | 
tal cost expected to exceed $25 million. Me 
In the eastern Pacific, pressures on the yellowfin : 
reached such intensity several years ago that the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 
(IATTC) was organized by the United States, Can- 
ada, and several Latin American countries. Théo- — 
retically, the IATTC sets yellowfin catch limits and . 
regulations for a five-million-square-mile area off 
the California~Mexico coast in the eastern Pacific. 
In practice, however, the regulations have been ap- < 
plied to American boats with more firmness than 
they have to seiners in the fleets of other signatory _ 
nations. During the past year, an increasing nüm- 
ber of tuna boats operated under flags of non- 
signatory countries—a practice which enabled them 
to ignore IATTC regulations altogether. oe 
The surge to unregulated fishing is most likely to 
hasten the yellowfin’s decline. In the opinion of the — 
IATTC director, Dr. James Josephs, the strategy _ 
will allow a few seiners to get what’s left of the re- 
source more quickly; it can’t increase the catch. 
According to Dr. Josephs’ review of the total yel- _ 
lowfin landings for 1975 (378,600 tons), the limit 
has been reached. 














n a billion-dollar industry that forecasts an in- 
creasing consumer demand for its product, the 
momentum of growth is so urgent that tuna 

packers, canners, processors, shippers, and seiners 
find it difficult to change direction in spite of such 
warnings. Some of the largest of the large Ameri- 
can corporations are involved. Multinational food 
processors like Heinz (which owns Star-Kist), Ral-. 
ston-Purina (which owns Van Camp), and Castle 
and Cooke (which owns Bumble Bee) have already 
made such significant cash commitments that it is 
all but too late for them to cancel expansion plans. 
Van Camp has just opened a new $23 million _ 
cannery in San Diego. Scheduled to employ 1400 _ 
people at wages averaging $6.55 an hour, the op- _ 
eration is typical of the building taking place, even © 
as the natural resource disappears from the seas. _ 
The reality has not caught up with the boom. | 
More industry dollars are being invested in super- _ 
superseiners like the Elizabeth C. J., launched from 











a California yard last spring at a cost of $5 mil- 

lion. The vessel is dtted with paneled crew’s quar- 
rs and carpeted staterooms. It can hold 1700 tons 
f yellowfin. The recent rush of governments to ex- 

tend the seaward limits further threatens the tuna. 
is the coastal nations push boundaries 200 miles 
and sometimes more)-out to sea, they increase the 
reas that are immune to the. strictures of the few 

international tuna commissions now trying to func- 
on. 

The proliferation of new nations, their lunge 
toward the tuna, and their readiness to stake out 
independent areas of the world’s oceans spell 

ouble for the tuna resource. 

oo “Ts the beginning of the end of multilateral 
agreements.” says August Felando of San Diego, 
manager of the American Tunaboat Association 
(ATA). “The tuna industry is headed for economic 
chaos if each naticn continues. to go its separate 
sway. Most developmg nations say to hell with any 
‘regulations; others, like Panama, have no enforce- 
¿ment structure. I don’: think all the tuna will be 
wiped out, but a let of people in the industry will 
get hurt. There isn! going to be much of a future 
-without regulation.” 

' As the leading spckesman for the U.S. tuna 
> fleet, Felando sperds much of his time arguing 
with camners and processors for higher prices and 
steadier markets, bat on the issue of the need for 
conservation regulations and resource management, 
_ there is no disagreement. 

‘We are concernzd about our source of supply. 
ve see that source ‘being harassed,’ says Ted 
larder, administrative vice president at Van 


Camp. “We all agree that conservation efforts mus 
be employed, but we want regulations that work.. 
All too often the government hands down regu: 
lations that are unworkable and counterproductive. 
They seem political, designed to serve Special inter- 
ests.” 

Harder is reluctant to spell out the details of any — 
proposals for multinational regulations, feeling that 
such suggestions should be coordinated by and ac- - 
ceptable to the entire industry. À 

The Tuna Research Foundation at Terminal Is- 
land in California is the effective industry um- — 
brella, and John Mulligan, its director, echoes Fes, 
lando and Harder. 

“There is no question that the yellowfin tuna-in 
the eastern Pacific, for example, needs total man- 
agement,” Mulligan says. “It’s the only way the re- 
source can last. The [tuna] industry takes the posi-. 
tion that a global fish like the tuna can only be 
managed through international commissions and 
international agencies like the United Nations. 
We’d like to see international observers on every 
tuna boat. r, 

“The psychology of the 200-mile limit and the 
nationalism of developing countries is not designed 
for the management of a world resource like the- 
tuna. It’s a very complex problem, one which has 
been talked about at the Law of the Sea confe 
ences and will be talked about again, but with so` 
many countries involved, it’s an almost impossible 
task.” 


hat, if anything, can be done? California 
Congressman Paul N. “Pete” McCloskey, 
Jr. (R., Palo Alto) has used his position 
as a long-term member of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries to press for federal ac- 
tion that would promote the protection and man- 


agement of the resource. As one of nine 
congressional delegates to the Law of the Sea 
(LOS) conferences, McCloskey is committed to get- 
ting U.S. governmental machinery more involved 
with what he now views as a tuna crisis. 

Like most other observers, McCloskey sees mul- 
tilateral international regulations as the most effec- 
tive direction. McCloskey argues for seeking “ 
enforceable international tuna protection agree-_ 
ment by forcing all foreign countries—at least those 


who export fish products to the United States—to 


use the same technology we impose on U.S. -fish- ~ 
ermen and to accept ap ereanonaly, accredited ob 
servers aboard their boats.” 

“We should seize the present opportunity- fi 
fast governmental action,” McCloskey says. Up ti 








now, though, action has been laboriously slow and 
the committee is still merely discussing the issue. 
-Virtually no- organizations exist to attempt the 
‘sort of global planning that is required. An ex- 
ception is Resources for the Future (RFF), which 
has published a mass of information on the global 
tuna fishery and has put economists, philosophers, 
„and political scientists to work on rough blueprints 
for the worldwide management of the resource. 
_RFF’s brief pamphlet “Tuna: Status, Trends and 
Alternative Management Arrangements” is one of 
the ‘most. complete documents on tuna ever pro- 
duced. 

-RFF has sketched the outlines of several regu- 
-latory and management techniques including an 
analysis of the present flimsy agreements as well as 
some suggestions for new efforts. To work effec: 
tively, controls need to reach to all the waters tana 
inhabit—just about every ocean. The requirements 
are basic: global catch quotas, national quotas for 
every tuna fishing flag, limits to the number of all 
Kinds of tuna vessels, sharply increased license fees 
for every tuna hunter, the creation of a high seas 
commission, more precise definition of coastal eco- 
nomic zones, and a worldwide tuna management 
agency. 

> These proposals were outlined by RFF in 1974. 
None has yet been seriously debated in any inter- 
national or national forum. Indeed, because of its 
global citizenship, the tuna as a resource was a 
topic rather diligently avoided at the initial series 
_ of LOS conferences concluded last March. Instead, 
attention was focused on those issues which might 
have some hope of solution, such as mineral rights, 
territorial limits, groundfish depletion. 

Frank Mather has a single basic proposal for 













: by Robert Wallace 


EVERYTHING COMES EVENTUALLY 


As, today, May’s shirt-sleeve air, 
dogs, jonquils, girls, 
sunlit past seven o’clock; or 


as, in time, the first snow rasping 
brown oak leaves. 
Love, too. And the end of it. 


sustaining the fishery: prohibit the killing of a 
of any species until it has lived long enoug 
have at least one year to reproduce. In the cas 
the A:lantic bluefin, this would mean that no tu 
under 200 pounds (about. five years old) could b 
taken by any means, by any nation, at any tim 
anywhere. There is ample precedent for this sort 
limit m the Maine lobster fishery. 

Thus far, the notion of a national tuna boycott : 
or reduced purchases of tuna has not gained much es 
momentum. When the subject was offered for de- 
bate at a recent directors meeting of the National o 
Audubon Society, the topic aroused little interest, | 
and some of the directors objected to the concept. _ 

The size of the tuna industry makes it vulner 
able to popular action. So sensitive are the mass- 
production tuna processing and marketing. tech- 
niques that even a moderate drop in tuna demand 
by the American consumer would guickly fill up 
warehouses and back up cannery production lines. 
If the slowdown were properly publicized as a na- 
tional. popular effort on behalf of accelerated e 
forts to manage and protect the tuna resource, 
corporations involved would likely respond. 

If, or perhaps when, the plight of the tuna. 
ceives wider and more sympathetic rational atte 
tion, the United States, Japan, and the rest of the 
global community may reap an unprecedented 
bonus. Because this wild creature is such a global’ 
citizen and because it is so widely hunted, wha 
ever agreements are arrived at on its behalf wi 
have io involve nearly every nation-state and will 
regulate events in each of the seven seas. Whatever 
is done for the tuna will be of benefit to inter-” | 
national understanding, and to the mutual protec- S 
tion and conservation of the oceans. O i 

























































































Vo yage of the Hokule‘a 


oe day, la 1S 
Treasure) m Centr: 
Tuesday, December 7 on Public Televi 
' 8 p.m./7 p.m. Central* , 
on Public Television — 


Gulf welcomes you to another| 
exciting National Geographic 
‘Season on PBS. 


Last year Gulf Oil Corporation made it possible for two great 
; American institutions to bring you some of the season’s most 
exciting television. 

Gulf’s three-year commitment to the National Geographic 
Society and the Public Broadcasting Service goes beyond the usual 

corporate grant. We not only want to bring high-quality programs 
to the American audience; we want to strengthen Public 
Television, too. 

The eight new specials you'll see over the next two years are 
original American-made documentaries produced by the National 
Geographic Society and WQED/Pittsburgh, a PBS production 
center. 

Gulf funded the project because we believe that the future of 
Public Television depends on creating as well as broadcasting 
exceptional programming. 

We're also committed to bringing a wider audience to PBS. 
So we've provided funds to promote the National Geographic 
Specials on both a national and local level. Judging from the 
response to the first season, millions of Americans are now more 
aware of the exciting programs they can see only on Public 
Television. 

: Now we're ready for the Second National Geographic Season 
on PBS. We hope the millions who enjoyed the National 
Geographic Specials last year will be back this year. 
It’s another exciting season on Public Television. 


«The Volga 
Tuesday, March 8 
< 8S p.m./7 p.m. Central* 
on Public Television 





um héck local listing 






























noticed Eugene before I actually met him. 
There was no way not to notice him. As our 
train was leaving New York, Eugene, moving 
from another coach into the one where I sat, man- 
aged to get himself jammed in the door between 
his two enormous suitcases. I watched as he strug- 
gled to free himself, fascinated by the hat he wore, 
-.a green Alpine hat with feathers stuck in the brim. 
I wondered if he hoped to reduce the absurdity of 
his situation by grinning as he did in every direc- 
“ton. Finally something gave and he shot into the 
coach like a pickle squirting out of a sandwich. I 
~ hoped he would not take the seat next to mune, 
-but he did. 

He started to talk almost the. moment he sat 
‘down, and he didn’t stop until we reached Wall- 
—ingford. Was I going to Choate? What a coinci- 
_ dence~so was he. My first year? His too. Where 
was I from? Oregon? No shit? Way the hell and 
gone up in the boondocks, eh? He was from In- 
diana—Gary, Indiana. I knew the song, didn’t I? I 
did, but he sang it for me anyway, all the way 
through, including the tricky ending. There were 
other boys in the coach, and they were staring at 
us, and I wished he would shut up. 

Did} swim? Too bad, it was a gooc sport, I 
ought to go out for it. He had set a freestyle 
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record in the midwestern conference the year be- 
fore. What was my favorite subject? He liked. 
math, he guessed, but he was pretty good at all of 
them. He offered me a cigarette, which I refused. o 

“I oughta quit myself,” he said. “Be the death of 
me yet.” $ 

Eugene was a scholarship boy. One of his teach- ~ 
ers had told him that he was too smart to be going 
to a regular high school and gave him a list. of 
prep schools. Eugene applied to all of them—“just 
for the hell of it’~and all of them accepted him. 
He finally decided on Choate because only Choate 
had offered him a travel allowance. His father was. 
dead and his mother, a nurse, had three other kids _ 
to support, so Eugene didn’t think it would be fair 
to ask her for anything. As the train came into ` 
Wallingford he asked me if I would be his. room- 
mate. 2 
I didn’t jump at the offer. For one thing, I did 
not like to look at Eugene. His head was too big 
for his lanky body, and his skin was oily. He put 
me in mind of a seal. Then there was the matter 
of the scholarship. I too was a scholarship boy, 
and I didn’t want to finish myself off before I even 
got started by rooming with another, the way fat — 
girls hung out together back at home. I knew the 
world Eugene came from. I came from that world o 





























yself, and I wanted to leave it behind. To this 
‘Thad hese over the summer an air of se- 


ep schoo). bulletins. and now my hair 
e their heir, and my clothes looked like 


ed Cabinet once and wrote books I wanted 
iena ane go home with ‘em on vaca- 


gene Mil em didn’t have much of a see in 
ese plans. I told hmm that I had a friend at 
oate and Fd probably be rooming with him. 
“That's okay. the said. “Maybe next ya 


t lacrosse was more fun. He figured maybe he 
owed it to the schocl tc go out for baseball. 


¿s things worked out our room assignments 

_ were already drawn up. My roommate 

s a Chlean named Jaime who de- 

bed himself as a Nazi. He had an enormous 
poster o Adolph Hitler tacked above his desk until 
-bey on our hall complained and the dean 

im Wake it down. Jaime kept a copy of 


of war beween ‘Rosia and Germany. He sige 
ractical jokes. Our room overlooked the entrance 
< to the headmaster’s house and he used to whistle 
at the headmaster’s ancient secretary as she went 
home from work at night. On Alumni Day he 
eaked into the kitehen and spiced up the visitors’ 
consommé with Ex-Lax. The next day at chapel 
headmaster stammered out a sermon about the 
ent, but he referred to it in terms so coy and 
ique that nobody knew what he was talking 
bout. Ultimately the matter was dropped without 
another word. Just before Christmas Jaime’s 
ther was killed in a plane crash, and he left 
ool and never recurred. For the rest of the year 
roomed alone. 
Eugene Miller drew as his roommate Talbot Ne- 
vin. Talbot's family had donated the Andrew Ne- 
n Memorial Hockey Rink and the Andrew Nevin 


Memorial Library to the school, and endowed the 


Andrew Nevin Memorial Lecture Series. Talbot 
Nevin’s father had driven his car to second place 
in the Monaco Grand Prix two years earlier, and 
celebrity magazines often featured a picture of him 
with someone like Jill St. John and a caption un- 
derneath quoting one of them as saying, “Were 
just good friends.” | wanted to know Talbot Nevin. 

So one day I visited their room. Eugene met me 
at the door and pumped my hand. “Well, what do - 
you know,” he said. “Tab, this here’s a buddy ‘of. 
mine from Oregon. You don’t get any farther up 
in the boondocks than that.” 

Talbot Nevin sat on the edge of his bed, thread- 
ing snow-white laces through the eyes of a pair of- 
dirty sneakers. He nodded without raising. his 
head. 

“Tab’s father won some big race last year,” Eu- 
gene went on, to my discomfort. I didn’t want Fal- 
bot to know that I had heard anything about him. 
I wanted to come to him fresh, with no possibility 
of his suspecting that I liked him for anything but z 
himself. : 

“He didn’t win. He came in second.” Talbot : 
threw down the sneakers and looked up at me for 
the first time. He had china-blue eyes under lashe 
and brows so light you could hardly see them. Hi 
hair too was shock-white and lank on his forehead. 
His face had a molded look, like a doll’s face, deli- 
cate and unhealthy. 

“What kind of race?” I asked. 

“Grand Prix,” he said, taking off his shoes. 

“That’s a car race,” said Eugene. 

Not to have heard ‘of the Grand Prix seemed. to 
me evidence of too great ignorance. “I know. I’ve 
heard of it.” 

“The guys down the hall were talking about it 
and they said he won.” Eugene winked at me as 
he spoke; he winked continuously as if everything 
he said was part of a ritual joke and he didn’t | 
want a tenderfoot like me to take it too seriously. 

“Well I say he came in second and] damni 


well ought to know.” By now Talbot had changed 


to his tennis shoes. He stood. “Let's go have a» 
weed.” _ : 

Smoking at Choate was uncategorically forbid~ . 
den. “The use of tobacco in any form,” > said the. 
student handbook, “carries with it the penalty of. 
immediate expulsion.” Up to this moment the rule 
against smoking had not beer a problem for me 
because I did not smoke. Now it was a problem, 
because I did not want Eugene to have a. bond. 
with Talbot that I did not share. So 1 followed 
them downstairs to the music room, where thi 
choir practiced. Behind the conductor's platfo 1 
was a long narrow closet where: the r 











kept. We huddled in the far end of this closet and 
- Talbot passed out cigarettes. The risk was great 
` and the activity silly, and we started to giggle. 
“Welcome to Marlboro Country,” I said. 
“It’s whats up front that counts,” Talbot an- 
swered. We were smoking Marlboros, not Winstens, 
-and the joke was lame, but I guffawed anyway. 
“Better keep it down,” Eugene whispered. “Big 
~ John might hear us.” 
_. Big John was the senior dorm master. He wore 
three-piece corduroy suits and soft-soled shoes and 
had a-way of popping up at awkward moments. 
He liked to grab boys by the neck, pinching the 
skin between his forefinger and thumb, squeezing 
until he had tears. “Fuck Big John,” I said. 
Neither Talbot nor Eugene responded. I fretted 
in the silence as we finished our cigarettes. I nad 
inibided to make Eugene look timid. Had I made 
myself look frivolous instead? 
I. saw Talbot several times that week and he 
-barely nodded to me. I had been rash, I decided. I 
had made a bad impression on him. But on Friday 
night he came up as we were leaving the diming 
hall and asked me if I wanted to play tennis the 
next morning. I doubt that I have ever felt such 
“complete self-satisfaction as I felt that night. 
Talbot missed our appointment, however, so I 
dropped by his room..He was still in bed, reading. 
“What’s going on?” he asked, without looking up 
from. his book. 
_ I sat on Eugene’s bed and tried not to sound as 
disappointed as I was. “I thought we might play a 
little tennis.” 
_ “Tennis?” He continued reading silently fer a 
„few moments. “I don’t know. I don’t feel so hot.” 
“No big deal. I thought you wanted to play. We 
could just knock a couple of balls around.” 
_. “Hell.” He lowered the book onto his chest. 
“What time is it?” 
“Nine o'clock,” 
“The courts’ll be full by now.” 
“There’s always a few empty ones behind the 
¿science building.” 
o “They’re asphalt, aren’t they?” 
: “Cement.” I shrugged, I didn’t want to seem 
pushy. “Like I said, no big deal. We can play some 
other time.” I stood and walked toward the door. 
“Wait.” Talbot yawned without covering his 
mouth. “What the hell.” 
As it happened the courts were full. Talbot and 
Fsat on the grass and I asked him questions í al- 
ready knew the answers to, like where was he from 
nd where had he gone to school the year before 
and who did he have for English. At this question 
he came to life. “English? Parker, the bald one. I 





































got A’s in English all through school and no 
Parker tells me I can’t write. If he’s such a go 
damned William Shakespeare what’s he teacl ng. 
here for?” 

We sat for a time without speaking. ‘ 
Oregon,” I said finally. “Near Portland.” W 
live close enough to the city to call it near, I 
pose, but in those days I naively assumed everyone 
had heard of Portland. Ë 

“Oregon.” He pondered this. “Do you hunt?” 
“Tve been a few times with my father.” 
“What kind of weapon do you use?” 
“Marlin.” 

“30-30?” 

I nodded. ee 
“Good brush gun,” he said. “Useless over a hu 

dred yards. Have you ever killed anything?" 

“Deer, you mean?” 

“Deer, elk, whatever you hunt in Oregi 
“No.” : 
Talbot had killed a lot of animals, and he 

named them for me: deer, moose, bear, elk, e 
an alligator. There were more, many more. © 

“Maybe you can come out west and go | 
with us sometime.” 

“Where, out to Oregon?” Talbot looked | 
“Maybe.” 

I had not expected to be humiliated on the 
court. My brother, who played tennis for Oregon 
State, had coached me through four summi 
had a good hot serve and my brother describe 
my net game as “ruthless.” Talbot ran me ragge 
He played a kind of tennis different from any 
had ever seen. He did not sweat, not the way I did 
anyway, or pant, or swear when he missed-a ‘shot, 
or get that ‘thin quivering smile that tugged my 
lips whenever I aced out my opponents 
seemed hardly to notice me, gave no sign th 
was competing except that twice he called sho 
out that appeared to me-to be well short o 
line. I might have been mistaken, though. Aft 
won the second set he walked abruptly off the 
court and went back to where we had left ‘our 
sweaters. I followed him. 

“Good game,” I said. 

He pulled impatiently at the sleeve of his 
sweater. “I can’t play on these lousy aspha 
courts.” 


















































Yl ugene soon made himself known aroun 
yoo You did not wear belted jackets at 

AÅ Choate, or white buck. shoes. Certainly; you 

did not wear Alpine hats with feathers stuck in ‘We 
brim. Eugene wore e all three. 
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Koda 
sound 
movies, 


To the family, from tl 
- family, for the family. 


__The unique microphone makes 


shooting 


movies easier than ever. 


The new Kodak Ektasound movie 
camera has a microphone right on the 
handle. It’s big news and it’s so conve- 
nient. It gives you freedom of move- 
ment. You can take sound movies 
without microphone cords and without 
placing a microphone. 


The on-camera microphone is only one of many fea- 
tures designed to make it easier than ever to take sound 
movies indoors or out, without movie lights. 





You hear what the camera records. 
A new sound monitor allows you to hear what th 
camera hears—both before and during filming. 


The new 


A camera-on light lets your subject 
know when movies are being taken 
New signals include a viewfinder filr 
gauge that lets you see how much filr 
you have left. There are two models yo 
can choose from—one with a zoam lens 

Kodak Ektasound movie camera is on 


Christmas gift that keeps on giving as the family keep 


on growing. 


Ask your photo dealer for a demonstration. 


New Kodak Ektasound movie cameras 








ow showing sound movies is 


as easy as taking them. 
a Watch your movies two ways. 


~~ The new Kodak Ektasound Movie- 
_ deck projector is so easy to use. You 
F can even watch your movies without 
i setting up a screen or turning down 
mulated projected image YOON Lghis. Just pull out the built-in 
_ viewing screen. It’s ideal for small audiences. Of course, 
‘you can project orto a regular screen, too. Every 
e you show „our movies, you will enjoy the easy-to- 

se automatic treading anc automatic rewind features. 


Shows super 8 and 8 mm film. 

The Kodak Ektasound Moviedeck projector is so ver 
satile, you can show super 8 sound and silent film and _ 
8 mm silent film at the flip of a single switch. And an in- 
stant rerun feature lets you replay previous scenes in 
just seconds. The design and finish of this projector are _ 
so handsome, you'll want to leave it out on a bookshelf _ 
or next to your stereo equipment. 

There are two models to choose from. 
One offers sound playback. The other offers 
both playback and recording capabilities. Go 
see your photo dealer right away. Ask for a 
demonstration, and be convinced. : 





New Kodak Ektasound Moviedeck projectors 





The immortal of instruments. 


If suddenly you were given the power to cancel every concert and musical event at which 
a Steinway piano was to be played, you could darken concert halls from Kansas City to Budapest. 

If at the same time you could erase every recording made at a Steinway” you could rob the 
world’s archives of nearly every great performance by every important artist who has ever made a recording. . 

It is just that simple. Nearly everyone who’s ever been anyone at the piano has played the 
Steinway. And nearly everywhere that’s anywhere musically has a Steinway in attendance. 

The instrument of the immortals kas become the immortal of instruments. 

For literature about the Steinway, write to one: John H. Steinway, Steinway Hall, 

109 W. 57th St., New York 10019. 


Steinway & Sons 





tby mid-November. Life magazine 
in-erviews and pictures showing 
like to be a student at a G ia east- 


‘been i ititerviewed and one of his re- 

d in boldface beneath a photograph 

t mcrosely over their books in eve- 

The quotation: “One thing, no- 
Choate ever seems to smile. They think 

A hing if you smile. You get 


sly 3 in 1 the sentimental parts of the 
re shown on alternate Saturday 


A pub. I never heard anyone say any- 
x, worse about him than that he was “weird.” 
well in kis studies, and after the swimming 
egan to practice, the word went around that 
promised to put Choate in the running for 
kampioenskip. So despite his hat and his ea- 


I had envisioned for him: the other stu- 
rcec him ou: but they didn’t cast him out. 
~The night before school recessed for Christmas | 
nt up to visit Talbot and found Eugene alone in 
é room, packing kis bags. He made me sit down 
ind poured out a glass of Hawaiian Punch which 
è laced with some murky substance from a pre- 
iption bettle. “Tab rustled up some codeine 
jown at the infirmery,” he explained. “This’ll get 
he old Yule log buming.” 
~The stu tasted filthy but I took it, as I did all 
he other things that made the rounds at school 
and were supposed to get you off but never did, 
“like aspirin and Coke, after-shave lotion, and Ben- 
iy stuffed in the nostrils. “Where’s Talbot?” 
-1T don’t know. Maybe over at the library.” He 
-reached under his bed and pulled out a trunk-sized 
suitcase, made of cardboard but tricked up to look 
e leather, and began filling it with an assortment 
pastel shirts with tab collars. Tab collars were 
inother of Eugene’s flings at sartorial trailblazing 
n school, They made me think of what my mother 
vays told my sister when she complained at hav- 
wear Mother's cast-off clothes: “You never 
u might start a fashion.” 
re you going for Christmas?” Eugene asked. 


“Baltimore.” 

“Baltimore? What's in Baltimore?” ` : 

“My aunt and uncle live there. How about 
you?” ] 

“Pm heading on down to Boston.” 

This surprised me. I had assumed he would re- 
turn to Indiana for the holidays. “Who do you. 
know in Boston?” 5 

“Nobody. Just Tab is all.” ; 

“Talbot? You’re going to be Ine with Tal- 
bot?” 

“Yeah. And his family, of course.” 

“For the whole vacation?” 

Eugene gave a sly grin and rolled his eyes from 


side to side and said in a confidential tone, almost oe 


a whisper: “Old Tab’s got himself an extra key no- 
body knows about to his daddy’s liquor closet. We 
aim to do some very big drinking. And I mean 
very big.” 

I went to the door. “If I don’t see you in the 
morning, have a merry Christmas.” 

“You bet, buddy. Same to you.” Eugene 
grabbed my right hand in both of his. His fingers 
were soft and damp. “Take it easy on those Bal 
more girls. Don’t do anything I wouldn’t do.” _ 

Jaime had been called home the week bef« 
his mother’s death. His bed was stripped, the 
tress doubled over. All the pictures in the ro 
had gone with him, and the yellow walls glared 
blankly. I turned out the lights and sat on my bed — 
until the bell rang for dinner. 


had never met my aunt or uncle before. They. 

picked me up at the station in Baltimore with 

their four children, three girls and a boy. I | 
disliked them immediately. During the drive home 
my aunt asked me if my poor father had ever. 
learned how to cope with my mother’s moods. One - 
of the girls, Pammy, fell asleep on my lap a 
drooled on me. 

They lived in Sherwood Park, a_ brick subur 
several miles outside the city. My aunt and. uncle 
went out almost every night and left me in charge ` 
of the children. This meant turning the. television 
set on and turning it off when they had all passed 


out in front of it. Putting them to bed any earlier ©- 


wasn’t in the cards. They held on to everything. 
carpets, electrical cords, the legs of tables and 
chairs—and when that failed tried to injure them- 
selves by scratching and gouging at their own 
faces. 

One night I broke down. I cried for almost. an : 
hour and tried to call Talbot to ask him if I could 
come up to Boston and stay with him. The i 

















































“number was unlisted, however, and-after | washed 
my face and considered the idea again, I thought 
better of it. 

When I returned to school my aunt and uncle 
=< wrote my father a letter which he sent on to me. 
They said that I was selfish and unenterprising. 
They had welcomed me as a son. They had 
opened their hearts to me, but I had taken ne in- 
terest in them or in their children, my cousins, who 
worshipped the very ground I walked on. They 
cited an incident when I was in the kitchen read- 
ing and the wind blew all my aunts laundry off 
othe line and I hadn’t so much as asked if | could 
help, I just sat there and went right on reading 
and eating peanuts. Finally, my uncle was missing 
“a set of cuff links that had great sentimental value 
for him. All things considered, they didn’t think 
that my coming to Baltimore had worked out very 
well. They thought I would be happier somewhere 
else, 

_ T-wrote back to my father, denying all charges 
and making a few of my own. 


gether. Both of us had gone out for bas- 
ketball, and as neither of us was any good 
to the team—-Talbot because of an ankle injury. me 
because I couldn’t make the ball go through the 
_basket—-we sat together on the bench most of the 
time. He told me that Eugene had spoiled his step- 
mother’s Christmas by leaning back in an antique 
chair and breaking it. Thereafter | thought of Mrs. 
¿Nevin as a friend; but I had barely a month tc en- 
Joy the alliance because in late January Talbot told 
me that his father and stepmother had separated. 
Eugene was taken up with swimming, and I saw 
‘him rarely. Talbot and I had most of our friends 
among the malcontents in the school; those, like 
Talbot, to whom every rule gave offense: those 
who missed their girlfriends or their cars; and 
“those, like me; who knew that something was 
wrong but didn’t know what it was. 
. Because I was not rich my dissatisfaction could 
not assume a really combative form. I paddled 
_ around on the surface, dabbling in‘ revolt by way 
"of the stories I wrote for Off the record, the sctiool 
literary journal. My stories took place at “The 
Hoatch School,” and concerned a student from the 
West whom 1 referred to simply as “the boy.” l 
-The boy’s father came from a distinguished New 
York family. In his early twenties he had traveled 
to Oregon to oversee his family’s vast lumber kold- 
ings. His family turned on him when he married a 
beautiful young woman who happened to be part 


l fter Christmas Talbot and I were often to- 








Indian. The Indian blood was noble, but the boy's S 
father was disowned anyway. 
The boy’s parents prospered in spite of this and. 
raised a large, gifted family. The boy was the most 
gifted of all, and his father sent him back east to. 
Hoatch, the traditional family school. What he 
found there saddened him: among the students a 
preoccupation with money and social position, and. 
among the masters hypocrisy and pettiness. The- 
boy’s only friends were a beautiful young dancer- 
who worked as a waitress in a café near the 
school, and an old tramp. The dancer and the 
tramp were referred to as “the girl” and “the 
tramp.” The boy and girl were forever getting : 
tramp out of trouble for doing things like painting 
garbage cans beautiful colors. 

I doubt that Talbot ever read my siories -k 
never mentioned them if he did—but somehow he 
got the idea I was a writer. One night he came to 
my room and dropped a notebook on my desk and — 
asked me to read the essay inside. It was on the | 
topic “Why Is Literature Worth Studying?” an 
sprawled over four pages, concluding as follow 






















I think Literature is worth studying but only’ ina 
way. The people of our Country should know he 
intelligent the people of past history were. Th 
should appreciate what gifts these people had to: 
write such great works of Literature. This is why T. 
think Literature is worth studying. : 








Talbot had received an F on the essay. 
“Parker says he’s going to put me in for summe 
school if I funk again this marking au! * sai 
Talbot, lighting a cigarette. no. 
“I didn’t know you flunked last time.” I stared A 
helplessly at the cigarette. “Maybe you shoulda’ t 
smoke. Big John might smell it.” 
“I saw Big John going into the library on: my 
way over here.” Talbot went to the mirror and ex- 
amined his profile from the corner of his eye. A ” 
thought maybe you could help me out.” 
“How?” l 
“Maybe give me a few ideas, You ought to's 
the topics he gives us. Like this one.” He ook ne 
some folded papers from his ‘back pocket. “De- 
scribe the most interesting person you know.” He 2 
swore and threw the papers down. a 
I picked them up. “What’s this? Your outline?” ee 
“More like a rough draft, 1 guess you'd call ‘it 2 
I read the essay. The. writing was awful, but 
what really shocked me was the absolute lack of | 
interest with which he described the most inter- 
esting person he had ever known. This person 
turned out to be his English teacher from the year 
before, whose chief virtue seemed to be that; he 



















‘William. ‘Shakespeare and write him 
ay week. — 
don't think Parker is going to like this very 
1 said. 
‘Why? What’s wrong with it?” 
ue migat get the idea you're trying to criticize 
im.’ 
“That's his problem.” 
foldec up the essay and handed it back to Tal- 
bot with his notebook. 
“You really think he'll give me an F on it?” 
He might.” 
albor crampled the essay. “Hell.” 
“When i igit dae?” 


have come over before this but I’ve been 


2 spent the next hour or so talking about 
l other interesting people he had known. 
-There werent many of them, and the 
who really interested me was a maid 
who used to beat Talbot off when she 
| at night and was later arrested for 
burn the Nevins’ house down. Talbot 
t remember anything about her though, not 
r last name. We finally abandoned what 
ina held of suggesting an essay. 
hat eventually happened was that I got up at 
thirty the next morning and invented a fic- 
tional inter esting person for Talbot. This person’s 
was Miles and he was supposed to have 
been one cf Talbot’s uncles. 
I gave the essay to Talbot outside the dining 
hall. He read it without expression. “I don’t have 
ny Uncle Miles.” he said. “I don’t have any un- 
es at all Just aunts.” 
“Parker doesn’t know that.” 
“But it was supposed to be about someone inter- 
esting.” * He frowned at the essay. “I don’t see 
yhat’s so interesting about this guy.’ j 
‘If you con’t want to use it I will.” 
“That’s ckay. PU use it.” 
ree more essays for Talbot in the fol- 
: “Who Is Worse—Macbeth or Lady 
À ‘Is There a God?”; and “Describe a 
l ountain Fea to a Person Who Has Never Seen 
One.” Mr. Parker read the last essay aloud to Tal- 
bor S class 2 as an p gape of clear expository writing 


dorm. 

Eugene was alone in the room, 
clothes into a canvas bag. He c 
winking and grinning and snorting. ‘ 
buddy, how they hangin’? Side-by-side for comfort. 
or back-to-back for speed?” 

We had sat across from each other at bteakiss 
lunch, and dinner every day now for three weeks, 
and each time we met he behaved as if we were 
brothers torn by Arabs from each other’s arms and 
just now reunited after twenty. years. 

“Where’s Talbot?” T asked. 

“He had a phone call. Be back pretty : soon,” 

“Aren’t you supposed to be at swimming prac- 
tice?” : 

“Not today.” He smirked mysteriously.. 

“Why not?” 

“I broke the conference butterfly record. yester- 
day. Against Kent.” 

“That’s great. Congratulations.” 

“And butterfly isn’t even my best stroke. He 
good thing you came over. I was just about, to 
see you.” 

“What about?” 

“I was wondering who you were planning. on | 
rooming with next year.” 

“Oh, well, you know, I sort of promised this : 
other guy.” z 

Eugene nodded, still smiling. “Fair enough. Ial- 
ready had someone ask me, I just thought Td: 
check with you first. Since we didn’t have a chance- 
to room together this year.” He stood and resumed 


stuffing the pile of clothes in his bag. Ss it te í 


o’clock yet?” 
“Quarter to.” 
“I guess I better get these duds over to the. 
cleaners before they close. See you later, buddy.” . 
Talbot came back to the room a few minutes af- 
terwards. “Where’s Eugene?” 
“He was taking some clothes to the cleaners.” 


“Oh.” Talbot drew a cigarette from the pack he ae 


kept hidden under the washstand and lit it.. 
“Here,” he said, passing it to me. 

“Just a drag.” I puffed at it and handed it back. 
I decided to come to the point. “Who are you 
rooming with next year?” i 

“Eugene.” 

“Eugene?” 

“He has to check with somebody else first but- he 
thinks it'll be all right.” Talbot picked | up. hi 





“Normally we take 
ð days to unwind on 
vacation. Herewe unwind 
when we step off the plane” 


John ard Judy Johnson reminisce about their third trip to Bermuda. 


“We always feel like Bermuda is our 
home. It’s perfectly charming here?’ 


“It’s such a gentle and civilized island. 
We love it this time of year.” ; 


“There’s so much antiquity and 
heritage. So much to see. 
We loved Fort St. Catherine?’ 


One of the highlights of Rendezvous Time! 


BERMUDA FESTIVAL77 


ne om nannies Sean a se I A et Sem meee ee Sie ae 


BERMUDA DEPARTMENT OF TOURISM 
630 Sth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10020 





id Annual Bermuda Festival of the Performing Arts, Jan. 10th through 
Lth. Thirty-four consecutive nightly performances by internationally 
ous concert artists: music, drama, dance, opera. 





t 
l 
lease send me information, including schedule of performances, for the 
j 











and hefted it 


die r A wok of my own to do. I can’t 
o my work and yours too.” 
“T said ora Parkeri can't flunk me now anyway. 


eu ‘old me.” Talbot finished the cigarette 
d the butt in a tin soap dish. “We'd bet- 
Vere gonna be late for basketball.” 
"m mot going to basketball.” 
hy mow” l 
ecause | don’t feel like going to basketball, 
t swhy not.” 
We left the building together and split up at the 
bottom of ihe steps without exchanging another 
word. | wert down to the infirmary to get an ex- 
cuse for not gomg to basketball. The doctor was 
out and 1 had to wait for an hour until he came 
ack and gave me some pills and Kaopectate. 
When I got. back to my room the dorm was in an 
proar. 
I heard the stery from the boys in the room next 
o mine. Big John had caught Eugene smoking. He 
had come into Eugene’s room and found him there 
alone and smelled cigarette smoke. Eugene had de- 
~ nied it but Big John tore the room apart and 
found cigarettes and butts all over the place. Eu- 
gene was aver at the headmaster's house at this 
moment. 
They tclé me the story in a mournful way, as 
ough they were really broken up about it, but I 
< could see now excited they were. It was always like 
hat-when somecne got kicked out of school. 
ent to my room and pulled a chair up to the 


“How about you?” 


window. Just before the bell rang for 
came up the drive. Big John wa lked o 
dorm with two enormous carboni 


over and put his hands up to: his face. The de; 
reached out and touched his arm. They stood like 
that for a long time, the four of them, Eugene 
shoulders bucking and heaving. I couldn’t watch 

I went to the mirror and combed my hair until I 
heard the door of the taxi bang shut. When T 
looked out the window again the cab was gone. 
The headmaster and the dean were standing in the 
shadows, but I could see Big John clearly. He i 
rocking back on his heels and talking, hands on h 
hips, and something he said made the h admast 
laugh; not really a laugh, more like a giggle. T ; 
only thing I heard was the werd “feathers.” L fig- 
ured they must be talking about Eugene's hat. 
Then the bell rang and the three of them went. 
into the dining hall. 


PET ie next day I walked by the dean’s office 
and almost went in and told him every: 
thing. The problem was, if I told the dean 

about Talbot he would find out about me, too. The” 

rules didn’t set forth different punishments accord: ` 
ing to the amount of smoke consumed. I even con- 


sidered sending the dean an anonymous note, but 


I doubted if it would get much attention. They“ 
were big on doing the gentlemanly thing a 
Choate. 
On Friday Talbot came up to me after squash 
practice and asked if 1 wanted to room with him 
next year. : 
“PH think about it.’ I told him. : i 
“The names have to be in by dinner time 
tonight.” 
“I said Pil think about it.” 


That evening Talbot submitted our names to the is 


dean. There hadn’t really been that much to think: 
about. For all I knew Eugene had been smoking | 


when Big John came in the room. If you wanted) 


to get technical about it, he was guilty as charged 
a hundred times over. It wasn’t as if some ne in- 
justice had been done. O 





by Richard Brockman 


On September 10, five Croatian terrorists 
_ hijacked TWA Flight 355, carrying 86 
-passengers from New York to Chicago. 
Thirty hours later this most recent 
deployment of innocent hostages as 
weapons in a war of nerves played itself 


out at Paris’ Charles de Gaulle Airport. 
- Brockman was one of the passengers; 
he wrote this account in the course 
of the ordeal. 


ew York, LaGuardia. September 10, 197 
Six-forty-five P.M. Flight 355 bound for 
Chicago, then to Tucson. I am going. 

Tucson. I have never been there before. 

Long lines at the airport. Finally my ticket. 
Through security quickly. Onto the plane. Aisle 
seat. Runway. Forty- minute delay. Takeoff. >. 

Have a drink. Smoke. A blond girl, about 
twenty-two, twenty-three, keeps going back to the 
rest rooms. Pretty. At first thought she was ~ : 
pregnant. No, my imagination. Good figure, in 
fact. Walks quickly, eyes straight, matter-of- fact 

almost anxious, ina hurry. 

I never liked headphones. Robert W. Morgan 
name that sounds familiar, but is he anything but 
the DJ on the headphone? A red band on the 
horizon—at first slightly ahead, then in a slow drift. 
to straight across from me—due west. Jefferson 
Starship in my ears. We are heading north.” 

The music stops. I check the plugs: change the: 
channel. Doesn’t work. What the hell, it’s a short 
flight to Chicago. 

“Ah... ladies and gentlemen . . . this if the 
captain speaking . . . I have something to report 
which is unique. Please don’t be alarmed. This 
plane has been taken over by hijackers. Please 












































alarmed. We are now flying to Montreal 
have demanded. We will do exactly as they 
sk. ‘Stay calm. I request—no, I insist that you keep 
assure you that your safety—the safety 
is my first and primary concern, and that 
everything to insure that goal. Just do 

y and they assure me that no one will 
] gain, I insist that you stay calm and 

_ follow their orders.” 

< The blond again—a large bearded man is at the 
rear of the aisle—she goes to him, talks, and walks 
< back to the front to a slender, oily-skinned man 
‘with beard and dark glasses. My first thought—it’s 
all a game. Then, I am part of it, But the man up 
_front—a Palestinian’ Damn. I have no religion. Or 
do I? Iam a Jew. I am a Jew. I am part of it. 
More walking baek and forth—the blond. She 

= speaks English well, too well. Assuring us not to 
worry as she glances around the first time. 

The captain again: “This is not easy for any of 
us. Please stay calm. These people are fully armed. 
There is ncthing we can do but comply with their 
- demands. Do exactly what they tell you. I must 
inform vow that they have a bomb, and threaten to 
blow up ihe plane if we do not obey them. 

_ Therefore vou must remain calm and do whatever 


































































you are told.” Do whatever you are told. 
I introduce myself to the man beside me. 
admired how fast he read; didn’t like hi 
sized him up as a lawyer, family man, 
of Chicago. Mostly right, but not a lay 
president of a small manufacturing: pla 
Successful, he tells me, married, two s 
Miller. He seems nice enough; quite straigh 
him I’m a doctor. I realize I have told: him a 
secret; I don’t want them to know I am a doctor. i 
trust Frank. I tell him that I am married and 
traveling alone, that I am on a vacation to the 
Southwest--two weeks, but not sure where. I tell 
him that I am scared. We are at the point where. it 
is interesting and yet a bit of a bore. Seasoned 
travelers who will be very late for dinner. As yet 
not much more. Getting scared. Frank asks the 
blond if he can use the lavatory. “Not yet.” 
Getting scared. Montreal. 





















aining on a dark runway. Not much to see. 

French separatists? Perhaps. | don’t know 

who they are. Blond tells me—no, not 
me—tells a block of seats not to worry. Strokes the. 
seat like a stewardess, drifts down the aisle smiling, i 
uttering absurdities. “Do you have to use the 
bathroom? Okay, you are next after this gentleman 
here, and you third. . . . Thirsty? Can I get you... 
something?” Blue eyes shining, blond hair turned 
up at the end. As if she hijacked the plane so she 
could play hostess. I don’t understand. I watch her 
because she is what they show me. She doesn’t 
matter. She makes no difference to me, to what I 
see as their leadership. She is the one that makes 
me feel better. But why? 

The oily-skinned one—the one I fear is the 
leader and Arab—walks the aisle. Two sticks of 
dynamite taped to his chest, detonator in his hand. 
He moves easily. Eyes fixed in dark glasses. I 
avoid them. I don’t want him to spot me blindly. 
No hesitation. Our shoulders give way as he moves 
to the back. Talks and returns. 

Montreal. On a plane. TWA—bound for 
Chicago; I won’t get there. I am not safe, and I 
am not scared. I keep coming back to Montreal as — 
if the earth and the rain will help to define me. 
Help me to know where I am. Don’t know. 
Montreal doesn’t help; she is like the blond girl 
asking if I am thirsty. I am not trying to 
understand my thirst. “Can I get you a Coke?” 
Where am I? 

I am in Montreal. Rain. Wet. A yellow light 
blinking, out the windows on the left. No, to the 
right. I am consed, Perhaps it is the language 
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< gauche, à droit, left, right, up, down. Where are 
‘they taking me? 

It begins to settle in. I begin to understand. I 
have no choice. No decisions to make. They are 
taking me. The light outside is mounted on top of 
a car, beside the runway. No other lights, no 
buildings can be seen; nothing moves outside but 
the rain. I count the outside world by the number 
of lights. One. I am alone. I talk to Frank. 

Have you ever been here before? 

“No. And no matter how much business the 
company has back in New York, I, for one, ain’t 
going back to that city.” We both laugh at the 
joke, both laughing alone at the other meaning, 
but still afraid to share that meaning. 

“You don’t have any kids, do you?” 

No, I don’t. 

I never wanted kids. I was always scarec of 
‘that—to give myself to someone who would need 
me so much. It might be nice to have kids now. 

How old are your boys? 

“John is seven, and Steve’s five and a half. Both 
good boys. Look like their mother.” 

We both laugh again. We grow closer. Preparmg 
each other for the need we will have of each other. 
Frank gets to use the lavatory; the blond says it's 
okay for him to go now. 

The big one with the beard walks by. He’s 
wearing a suit, right hand in the pocket bulging a 
gun. 

I take out a pen. I am ready to write my will. I 
-give my soul to—No, I'll keep my soul. It is easier 
to live with the decision that I have something 
they can’t take away. Something I can keep 
forever—till I die. Damn limitation. I am back te 
death. Write quicker. Fast enough to get it all 
‘written before I die. Christ. I may die before I get 
it down. Keep writing. Don’t think. The thought of 
no more paper is as terrifying as the thought of no 
‘more time. No. Keep writing. I can control that. 
Control something. What if they take the pad from 
me? Prisoner. Captive. Watching them weave the 
bars around me. Spider. The katydid in West 
Virginia at Honey’s farm—the one that she saved— 
< pulled it from the gentle noose as the spider raced 
around it. But, Honey, you’re interfering with 
nature. I remember she smiled—that soft loving 
smile she has, and a simple, “I just don’t like to 
see things die.” We laughed. We all laughed. 
-Frank would have laughed had he been there. Do 
< [have enough paper to ramble like this? The sun 
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was sc warm as I sat in the barn, my face to the 
open south gate. And the cows watching the world 
from the shade. Chewing, fattening, then sent to 
Chicago and slaughtered. 

“This is the captain speaking. The hijackers have 
informed me that we are going to fly to Gander, = 
Newfcundland. They have not told me of any 
further plans. The plane has been refueled, and we : 
will be taking off for Gander in the next five 
minutes. Therefore, please return to your seats, 
fasten your seat beits, and extinguish all One 
material.” 

Everything is back in control. Frank returns. I 
extinguish my smoking material. The engines push 
the plane rolls and we proceed to runway nine. I- 
am making this up. Like the man in the flight 
tower—Okay, TWA flight 355 leaving Montreal at 
10 p.m. nonstop for Gander. Cleared for takeoff. 

The five minutes grow to ten, to twenty. Nothing ee 
is on time. We have not moved. It is still raining. ©- ` 
Frank: “Have you ever been to Gander?” 

Yes. I usually fly Icelandic to Europe, and 
before, when they flew prop planes, they’d stop in 
Gander, Keflavik, then Glasgow and Luxembourg: 
The high spots of Europe. 

The jets roar and the plane begins to move. So 
far I have seen four hijackers: the blond who is. 
always patrolling the aisle, comforting the pillows; 
the oily-skinned one—now in the cockpit bent over 
the captain. One in a black leather jacket sits in _ 
the stewardess chair facing us; he holds a black 
pot in his lap. Wired and fused. And last, the big. ce 
one standing at the back of the plane like a simple 
shepherd. Frank tells me another one is sitting in | 
the back cradling another bomb. Five of them 
altogether. 

We are airborne. Thirty thousand feet. Everyone ae 
is calmer at this altitude. No threats from outside, 
only the ground. The hijackers are relaxed. The 
blond and the shepherd tell us not to worry, that 
everything will be all right. The shepherd has 
taken off his suit jacket and tie. He seems more. 
comfcrtable. The seam in his pants has given way © 
at the belt line in back. A cheap, poor-fitting sut- 
that I am sure he bought for this trip. He would — 
be more comfortable in gym shorts and sneakers, | 
teaching kids, perhaps how to kick the ball. They 
would respect him for his size and deep voice. All 
wanting to hold his hand on the way back to 
schoo!—somewhat afraid because of his size, but 
wanting the comfort of that large-knuckled man ` 
just the same. This shepherd’s name, I learn, is 
Peter; I come to think of him as Steinbeck’s 
Lenny. Someone who would have trouble with 
murder. 








































A hour out of Montreal; we learn 
omething. The oily-skinned one in dark 
- glasses emerges from the cockpit; the 
lack jacket repiaces him. He walks down the aisle 
nspectiag the catch. Stops three or four seats in 
front of me. “We are going to pass out pape: for 
ou to ead. Read them, please. You shoulc ot 
= worry. We have no intention of killing anyb. y. 
ll we want is for our declaration to be published 
n the Americam newspapers. We are not asking 
for diffiewlt things. We want the world to recognize 















o Croatia I knew they were not Irish, but feared 
they might be Palestinian. 

oo The blond passes out the papers—“Declaration 
of eS of the Croatian National 












“We imdi in Gander. The mood is relaxed. We 
ad been permitted to walk around the plane 
reely, even talking with our captors. It almost 
eemed as if some of the passengers were going to 
xchange addresses with the blond and the 
hepherd. I: got to be that friendly, that illogical, 
„at times. | had trouble understanding the hijackers, 
ow ‘rouble with some of the passengers. 

uch movement, I felt safer about 
myself. To the back. On line for the 
ing in the back was the fifth hijacker. 
2th, clean black hair, straight in front, 
rushed off his face. Black moustache. Maroon 
uit. He was small—five-six at the most. The kind 
f man ene sees often in the street or subway or 
maybe washing dishes—rarely speaking—in some 
Greek greasy speon on Second Avenue, uptown. I 
‘never thought about the man before despite the 
number of encounters. They were always so quiet— 
incapable of saying more than phrases in reply— 
“well held by depression. Dark eyes watching, 
rying net to get hurt. - 

>I watched him. Didn’t move much, looking out 
the window at night. Hs hands around the iron 
pot. Lid was sealed with black tape. Wires, a 
battery and switch. I was frightened of the man. If 
‘someone told him clearly and forcefully to kill 
himself, he would kill-us all in the process. I 
stayed im my place—as closely as I could. 

‘Gander. Nightiime. It seemed deserted. The rain 
_ had stopped. 

All of us were in our seats. Hijackers in the 
aisle, mowing back and forth conferring with each 
ineral chain of communication from the 










































Notes While Being Hijacked 


cockpit to the one who said nothing in the back. 
Finally the blond said something: “We are going 
to let thirty people get off the plane here. We will 
decide and tell you who will be allowed to leave.” 
They will decide what it takes to leave. Do I meet 
the criteria? I doubt it. 

Twenty-five are picked on the usual basis—age, 
sex, infirmity. Another announcement from the 
blond: “Do any of you feel you should be allowed 
to get off because of illness or other problems?” 
Several people raise their hancs, and wait 
impatiently to be recognized. There is a woman 
going to Chicago to get married. She can go. A 
husband and wife who are scared, especially her. 
No. A young man with a problem he is 
embarrassed to discuss publicly; he whispers to one 
of the hijackers. I do my best to avoid overhearing. 
He can go. A young man who had been on his 
way to Chicago for a stomach operation. He insists 
that his friend be allowed off with him. Denied; 
they both stay on. The hijackers have trouble 
finding the last few people to release. A priest is 
on board; he was asked if he wanted to leave but 
he requested to stay. A middle-aged businessman 
was asked; he suggested they let the women leave 
first. Finally thirty are selected, asked to stand, and 
begin to file out of the plane. I ask the young man 
with the personal problem to call my home for me. 
I am still alive, tell them for me. 

A few details: the 727 isn’t equipped with 
navigational instruments for trans-Atlantic flights: 
its range is 1600 miles; its engines are in the rear— 
the hijackers want thousands of copies of their 
declaration dropped from our plane over Paris and 
London—the papers would get sucked into the 
engines. A 707 is sent to Gander—our escort to 
Keflavik, our next stop. 

We leave Gander. It is past midnight. I watch 
the sparse dots of light disappear, and we are over 
ocean. Blink a few times. It begins to settle in. I 
have been hijacked. Fall asleep. 

The sun comes up over ocear.. We approach 
land. I am awake. Have I been awake the whole 
time, or asleep since the beginning? Iceland. I have 
been here before, but never by day. Stone cliffs 
from the sea, The waves don’t break on the shore— 
at least not from this height. Just the touching of . 
rock and salt water. We circle past the airport. Flat 
rock. The city of Keflavik where the houses erupt 
from the rock like the rock from the sea. The sea 
so smooth and unfeathered. We land in Iceland— 
the far end of her long runway. I can see figures in 
the squad cars parked in the distance. Nothing | 
seems alive. On ground. 


“Stay where you are. Everybody just stay R 












-you are. Don’t leave your seat.” The first direct 
<command from the hijackers. No one likes being 
told what to do. No one moves. No one talks. We 
‘Stay for an hour or two or three. The plane is 
refueled. I watch. I grow more passive, more tired, 
more hungry. I am drained. What time is it? Nire 
o’clock. In New York, Chicago, Gander, Keflavik, 
London, or Paris? I don’t know. Sit up. Find 
something to do. Smoke, spit, cough, go to the 
lavatory. No, they told me to stay in my seat. Piss 
on the floor? Am I serious? Christ, come on, 
Richard. Wake up. Ask for some coffee. Ask 
whom? Wake up. Jump the hijacker. Beat the shit 
out of him. Any one of them but the shepherd— 
too big and too dumb, he’d kill me for sure. The 
leader, get to the leader. Or even the shepherd. 
Knee him in the balls, your fist through his jaw, 
crush the trachea, hope it occludes. Kill him. 

“Would you like a sandwich?” We are still on 
` the ground in Keflavik. It is the blond. Sandwiches 
and cigarettes have been brought on board. I take 
` both. Smoke first. As I grow more and more tired, 
I wonder who it is I fear most, the hijackers or 
myself. The answer comes so clearly: Them. 

I eat the sandwich. 

How much more time in this place? Look for my 
watch. Three o’clock. Adjust the blanket, fumble 
the pillow, hello to Frank now across the aisle. 
Can’t sleep. Finally we move. The escort 707 is 
first to take off. Then us. The plane smooths into 
air. Time now moves in uneven pieces. 

Airborne. Over the North Atlantic. I write my 
_ will. We are headed for Paris. My books. 
‘Pamphlets to be dropped over London and Paris 
_ by the 707. The land I own in White Creek. We 
discuss how to behave, which passengers are 
breaking down. My paintings. I am worried about 
one guy in particular. Some stocks. He is always 
talking to the shepherd, too much. A little money. 
We decide to watch ourselves well. There really 
isn’t very much. And return to my seat. 

Others continue talking. The obvious is generally 
agreed on. Treat the hijackers in a courteous 
manner, do what they say, don’t ask too many 
questions—and try not to trip the one holding the 
bomb. The last instruction is the one I have the 
most difficulty with; the one to myself. The bit of 
insanity that creeps out the eyes when given the 
“chance. But I am watching myself. It is not 
` Thanatos, not crazed. I don’t want to let them get 
away with it. I don’t want to be led around the 
-. world a good lamb, and at the end of it all when I 
> expect. to be freed, be gutted and hung. I don’t 

_ want to relive the Jew in Germany. I will not give 
up. I will not pray. I ask the. stewardess the 








workings of each emergency door. I try to find 
someone who knows bombs—if we cut the wires, 
will it explode? Are scissors on board? How long = 
are the knives in the galley? Can we kill all five of = 
them at once? 

Are they crazy enough to blow us up in flight? 
Have they decided to kill themselves? Are they so e 
calm because nothing matters? 









































































he flight to Paris. I lie in my block of 

seats, Things are calm. The hijackers 

circulate among the passengers. Someon 
discusses Croatia with the blond. I can’t believe 
when the passenger challenges the blond’s politic 
arguments. People are forgetting where we are, 
who they are. Some huddle around the shepherd, © 
hungry for information we know he doesn’t have- 
“When will you release us? Is Paris the last stop?” 
We are at once too relaxed and too anxious. We a 
must police ourselves. Don’t talk so much. Don’t = 
walk around so much. Keep the aisles clear. 

We enter French airspace. A Mirage escorts us 
now. An incredible sight. I want to be the pilot of 
that plane. She is just across from me—fifty yards, 
wing tip to wing tip. The pilot holds her back so 
she stays with us. My eyes run down her straig 
lines. I am falling in love with a plane. She 
tantalizes, teases, shows her belly and banks, - : 
climbs, falls, disappears, comes back. Wing tip to 
wing tip. 

“Pull the shade. Pull the shade.” It is the end of 
any peace we may have had. The one in black 
leather is screaming as he hurries from window to 
window. I pull the shade. The light is withdrawn, 
One by one, all the shades are down. The plane is’ 
silent except for its engines slowing us down into 
Paris. The ground comes quickly. Time is faster. I- 
take my pulse just to get a read on things. Eighty. 7 
Strong. ; 

We land in Paris. The plane taxis for at least ten 
minutes. I imagine we are pursued by the police. I 
have no way of knowing. We have no vision 
outside. The plane stops. : 

Somehow I know that Paris is the end. Nothing 
happens for hours. The hijackers are no longer 
friendly, no longer smile. They are scheming with 
my life and I don’t like it. What do they want 
from me? My name is Richard. What can I give. 
you? Nothing comes back to me clearly. They- ask | 
nothing from me but my life. Smoke a cigarette 
and die. My last request. A Marlboro. 

Silence is finally broken. The captain. The quiet, 
calm, soothing voice of my captain. I look to him 
as my savior. A second father. 





Charles de Gaulle Airport. We are in 

t with tke authorities in France. I have 
what the world understands the 

ious of our cendition, and will agree to the 
emands oF the nijagkes s. Please remain calm and 












juiet. Another crate The wave passes AO 
l go te tke toilet up front. Make up trouble 

‘the door and Esten, the captain to the 
one: “Look, it’s the French. Don’t you 
hey are ae the problems. It is 







he Trench feei: base. They were “just 
umround us with tanks and say, 

r er we'll blow you up.’ I had to tell 
ook, I have no choice. The hijackers have 
“to ‘and in Paris, and I have no choice. We 
e landing i in Paris.’ And finally the French say 













ers. Politicians. And the captain is 
breaking; Ican feel it. 

‘I go out. The shepherd is there. “Back to your 
at.” 

_ The man in black leather marches the aisle back 
and forth, the bomb in his hand like a rifle at his 
shoulder guarding the tomb. Back and forth. 
acing for answers. No one knows what to do. 
They had not planned for this. Nothing goes well. 
The negotiations are sputtering. The jowls of 
French politicians are offering digressions, 
inconseguertials. oratories off thick tongues, “Mais 
` monsieur; il faut que vous comprenez, comprenez, 
comprenez.” There is nothing to understand. You 
do or I diz. It is that simple. 

The priesi—a bishop, in fact—had taken off his 
collar, but row ke begins to fumble with it. Why 
now? Tucks in has shirt. He goes to the cockpit. No 
one has asked him to go up there, but no one 
„resists his decisien. 

I don® like this. Why the priest? If someone is 
sick they ceuld have asked me for help; I am the 
doctor, the healer. Me, not a priest. I don’t like 

tis No! a goddamn priest. 

assengers, my friends”—the 































Notes While Being Hijacked 


loudspeaker. My God, they have got him on the 
loudspeaker. “My friends, the negotiations have 
reached a critical point. They are not going well. 
We must now pray.” (No. No, Father, Lam not 
ready to pray.) “Pray for our captain, for our 
government, for the French, for the hijackers that < 
they will be strong and be able to reach an accord. 
But my friends we must also now pray for 
ourselves. I know that all of you are not Roman 
Catholics” (I am a Jew, Father), “but we must 
each and every one of us come to terms with our: 
God as best we know how. Make peace with our- 
Lord. Ask Him for forgiveness for our sins.” (I 
have not sinned, goddamn it. I have not sinned.) 
“All of you who are Roman Catholics please now 
bow your heads, and | shall offer absolution.” (No. 
No. Please. Father, stop. Don’t go on. You don’t 
understand. I don’t need that. Please. Stop.) “Our 
Father who art in Heaven... .” 



































don’t believe what is happening. God. I 
don’t believe what is happening: Dear 
God. Dear God, we have no points of 
reference, no forum, no precedent. How do I 
address you? How do I come to terms with you? I 
am not ready to sell out, not to anyone, not even. 
to you. I am being cheated, God, and it’s not your _ 
goddamned fault. Do you understand? You're not 
even involved. It’s my life, not yours. Le me come 
to terms with it. et 
Beating, pounding, aching, oh, I am scared. I am 
scared. Do you love me? I love you. Let me fight = 
for my life. Don’t you dare take that from me. Let 
me fight. I am scared. Can I fight? Is anything 
left? Is it all lost to heaven? Bishop. At least I can 
focus the fury at him. All is nct lost. You are my 
target. Keep that in mind. The anger. The anger. 
Don’t lose it, Richard. Don’t lose it. The last seed 
left. Build on it. Make it firm, and plant on it. Oh; =- 
God. (Is it all upside-down?) Ch, God. 
Write. Write. Dear Marjorie, mother and father, 
my sisters, my brothers, to the people I love—the 
pain of the love now more than ever—the people I 
love who are many. Write clearly. Okay: It is 
becoming more and more likely that I won’t be 
alive tomorrow. | am terrified. But I want to talk 
to you one last time. I may never talk to you 
again. I love you all dearly. I love myself, my life 
dearly. Nothing is perfect. Certainly not love. But I 
love you in as perfect and imperfect a way as I 
know how. Please live your lives as beautifully and- 
as happily as you can. Live too because you know 
I love you and you know how much I wanted to- 
live. And be sad. But get over it, please. Ge ove 



























it. If when you read this I am dead, then you are 
the last chance for my life. Take that chance. 
Don't let me down. Don’t mourn me. Live with 
dreams and desires. I don’t want to die. 

“< Ground. Paris. I am in my seat. I am not sure 
how much time has gone by, whether it is dark out 
or light. I am not hungry, not thirsty, not tired, not 
hopeful, not fearful, not seeing, not hearing, no: 
sensing. I am in my seat. I put my shoes on. 

I walk toward the cockpit. Talk to a stewardess, 
listen to the cockpit. The captain is on the radie: 
“Mr. Ambassador, you have lived your whole 
_ life for this moment. Now get it done, Mr. 
Ambassador.” His voice is cracking. I hear sobs 
Back to my seat. Waiting. Waiting. 

The oily-skinned one storms out of the cockp:t. 
veryone up. Everyone up. Stand up. Up, 
oddamn it. All of you. Get to the back of the 
plane. Get moving. Get to the back. Come on. 
Move.” No one is ready for this. We are slowly 
herded. Pushed into a tighter and tighter bunch by 
men with bombs used as prods. Sixty of us 
squeezed into the space of ten aisles. ‘It is the oily- 
skinned one again: “We have been good to you 
We have been fair. We told them where the bomb 
s in New York. We were honest. All we ask is -o 
ublish our declaration, that they drop the 
eaflets—and what happens? Nothing. That is what 
lappens. Now it is time. We have been patient, 
but no more. No more. If they don’t meet our 
_demands, we will blow you all up. Do you 
‘understand? You better tell them. They better do 
it. And do it soon. They were supposed to have 
_ published our declaration in the papers. and they 
_ didn’t. They do it for the PLO; they do it for tke 
SLA. But they don’t do it for us. Well, we will 
show them. They will see we mean business. We 
-are serious. I am warning you. They better do it. 
Or you will pay for it. All of you.” 
They are going to kill me. My thoughts burn in 
my head, dry Up, and die. 
_ “Stand up.” Am I sitting? “Stand up.” I stand. 
Time was leaving. No longer the infinite friend 
and companion. The continuum threatened. 
Fingers a switch. Click. Awakened from dream, 
and threatened with sleep. I cannot escape. There 
is no chance as far as I can see. I see my heart 
fingered. open and wet. “Everyone up. Sit down 
Up. Sit down.” Kneading us like mud, rivulets 
- from thick fingers. 
A bullhorn speaks to us. “Is there a doctor? 
_ Anyone with medical training?” Yes. Oh, Christ. 
yes. I am a doctor. 
A man has collapsed. I go to him. I shall save 
1. Lam a doctor. Yes. I am a doctor. His name 









is David. Diabetic. He has been groggy for the 
past two or three hours; now he is faint. Pupils, 
okay. Breath, nothing unusual. Pulse, 68, strong. 
Diaphoretic. Probably just fear. Maybe 
hyperosmolar state, maybe. Hypoglycemic? No, but 
give him some juice; not much else to do. Can we 
get him off the plane? Ambulance is called. 
Goodbye, David. Thank you, David. Goodbye. 

The ambulance takes him away. He is saved. 
And I smile a faint, faint smile—soon drowned by 
the ticking that is the end of my life. No one cries, 
but I want to, desperately. The plane of us. wants to 
cry and sob and rejoice that we are saved. We are. 
not saved, and no one cries. David is driven awa’ 

“What are you talking about. Stop talking.” It is 
the bullhorn; talking to whom? “No one sits down. 
No one talks.” We stand huddled together. 
Nothing has changed. I try to think about David. 

The bombs change places. We are allowed to sit 
down. The oily-skinned one goes back to the cockpit. 
Three people are chosen to leave the plane: a ` 
passenger, the blond, the copilot. There is hope. 

Someone else is sick. I tend to him. He has 
ulcers. I don’t think they will kill us. I suggest they 
get him off the plane just in case. They refuse. He 
stays. I check on him as often as they let me. 

We can do little but wait. The unfolding 
progresses. Negotiations are going better. l 
Concessions have been made. The blond does nots% 
return; that alone still worries me. 

They herd us again, the last time. Exactly the 
same. Thé bombs. The hijackers. But this time I 
am not worried. I am not going to die. and even if 
they kill me, I am really too tired to feel any 
difference. My emotions are gone. Muscles stand 
me up, turn my head, focus my eyes. Long tight 
filaments. i 

The oily one, the one I have feared most from 
the start, emerges from the cockpit. I watch his 
hands without fear. He is smiling now. It is over. 
“Do not worry, my friends.” My friends. If I had 
enough strength 1 would spit. “Do not worry, my 
friends. You will be all right. They have granted 
our demands. We are satisfied. You will be 
released.” He smiles at us as if we have shared 
something together, some joint cause, some union- 
of purpose. Am I supposed to thank you? He 
smiles at me. I look away; he still has the bombs 
taped to him and I don’t want to be killed, not 
now. They tell us to sit down. 

We are all relieved. I see smiles. Some tears. 
Some of the passengers thank the hijackers. For 
what? One of the passengers puts his arm around 
the shepherd, and the shepherd puts his arm 
around this lone member of his flock. “You know, 
























































snepherd’s name is Peter—“have you 
s theught about going back to New 
s? You would get a fairer trial in 


The hijackers confer once again. Break up. The 
ily one back. to the ah es Emerges. Smiling. 





or three times. Then, finally: “You 
my friends, we have a cause, and we wanted 
he world to undesstand our cause, a cause of 
ppressed peaple. it is like your revolution. A just 
e. Now the werld knows. I hope that you will 
pport uur ams. it is just; it is right. We will win, 
t be hard: a long hard struggle is ahead 
for m anon I iad net care what happens to me. 











ine inte jail for the rest of my life. You 
don’t t. care. T can do to me as they like, 









“You are free to go now. You see, my friends, 
here are no bombs, they are not real. You see” 

e unstraps the sticks from his chest, removes the 
black tape, pulls off a piece—“you see. It is just 
clay. Just clay, my ‘riends. We never intended to 
hurt you. It is just elay. And the pots”—he removes 
the tape and opens one of the pots. “Just clay, my 
friends. Just clay.” 

I close my eves. Nothing is real. My perceptions 
are all wrong. Everything 3s reversed, upside-down. 
I don’t know what to fear, what to love. No one is 
threatened. 1 am six back in Brooklyn: it is cops 
and robbers. Tae hand in the pocket bulging a 
gun. 

_ They had no- guns. No bomb. No danger. No 
danger? All is Backward. Nothing is as it seemed. I 
must have beer dreaming. The killers are friends. 
The friends are fools. Tae game is for show. No 
one will die. Time te wake up. Eat your breakfast. 
Awake to the morning, the world, the test of what’s 
real. Time te walk onto the runway in France. 



























t is eight aM. in Paris. Bonjour. The dream 
goes on. Where am I? You have had a 

GF  baddream. Am I crazy? No, just relax. A 
bad dream? Yes. Everything will be all right. Mother 





is in the kitchen making croissants. What’s that? 


_ Notes While Being Hijacked. 








“This is the captain speaking.” His voice is 
clean, no cracks. “We have all been through an 
incredible experience. But it is over for us. No one 
is hurt. However, it is not over for our hijackers. 
Their ordeal is just beginning. They have a cause. 
They are brave, committed people. Idealistic, 
dedicated people. Like the people who helped to 
shape our country. They are trying to do the same 
for theirs. I think we should all give them a hand.” _ 

I look around me. The hijackers are smiling. 
The audience is applauding. It has come full turn. 
We arrive at the theater. Stop clapping, you fools. 
The cadence continues. Tinker. Tailor. Actor. Fool. _ 
Let me out of here. Open the gate. Please let me 
out of here. No, the last curtain call. : 

It is the oily-skinned one. “We are going to. give 
ourselves up, and take our cause to the United 
Nations. To be tried by the peoples of the world. 

Last rites. A nightmare on stage. Boys & come of 
age. Have a drink. 







































t is morning. Eight a.m. in Paris. | am on 
the runway at a far end of Charles de 
Gaulle Airport. I have a bag in one hand; 
the other is holding my hip. Other passengers are 
around me. The plane is behind me. TWA—flight 
355 to Chicago and Tucson. It is a crisp morning. 
The air feels good. Green grass grows beside the =; 
runway. Wind in my face. No one else is around. No 
press. No police. No cars. No buses. No tanks. No 
curious onlookers. Nobody except us. 

In the distance I see a bus approaching. TWA 
on the side. It stops several hundred yards down 
the runway. We walk to it. Get on. It drives us off 
the runway, past busloads of cops, squad cars, 
bomb trucks. Up to the hotel, then hundreds of 
pressmen, cameras, lights, questions. Walk through 
the lines. Say nothing. To anyone. 

In the lobby I see David. David, my patient. My 
real patient. How are you? He is fine. He is not a 
diabetic. Malingering. I can’t blame him. It makes 
sense. 

I find Frank. We touch, hold on for a while. It 
is good to see you alive. Would you join me for 
breakfast? I am not sure who asks. Sit down at the 
counter. I speak French, order ham and eggs for 
both of us. The coffee smells good. C 

































SEARCHING 
FOR THE REAL 
NIXON SCANDAL 


A last inference 







































- Two years after Richard Nixon’s 
resignation, in the wake of congressicnal 
investigators’ revelations about previcus 
Presidents’ abuses of power and misuses 
of our intelligence agencies, it is unclear 
what Nixon’s fall meant, or what the 
House impeachment inquiry had to co 
with it. So argues the author, who served 
with the impeachment inquiry staff. Her 
study of the Watergate debris, before and 
after, led her to “an inescapable 
inference”—a shocking, almost 
unthinkable, but logical explanation of 
what the ultimate scandal that drove 

Nixon from the White House must have 

been. 


n the weekend of Memorial Day, 1976, at 
John Doar’s farm near Millerton, New 
York, there was a reunion of what had 
been, in 1974, the House Judiciary Com- 

mittee’s impeachment inquiry staff. John Doar, who was 

special counsel for the inquiry, had since become a part- 
ner in a New York law firm, where he was in charge of 

a major antitrust case. Other members of the staff had 

returned for the occasion from their various jcbs. Some 

had brought tents and sleeping bags. Others had rooms in 
the nearby motels and inns. A few were sleeping in the 
house. More than a hundred people, in all, showed up, 
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also several dogs, including a small terrier called 
dence and a huge English sheepdog, who had attend 
the original staff picnic, on August 15, 1974 iùn W 
ington. Thirty-nine former staff “members had chartered 
a plane from Washington to Pittsburgh, where they were 
picked up by other former members of the staff. Supper, 
the first evening, was catered by the local Gi 
People took motorcycle rides into the hills. Small bon 
fires were lit around the farm itself. Some of the yo 
est bounced on a trampoline or played basketball. From . 
soon after supper until well after midnight, there was — 
square dancing. A band and a caller had been brought 
in from Hartford. Nearly everyone took: part in the 
square sets and in a virtually endless Virginia reel In 
the wildest fantasies of San Clemente; no-one 
dream that such an event was taking place. And even 
Millerton, one had the fleeting impression of dancing on 
a grave. 

It was not a grave, of course. President Nixon had 
only resigned. After nearly two years. it was no long 
clear what that resignation had meant. or even what the 
inquiry had had to do with it. Meanwhile, with every 
document published by the Senate Select Committee on os 
Government Operations with Respect to Intelligence | 
tivities (the Church Committee), it was becoming more: 
clear that the case for the impeachment of Richard Nixon, : 
in 1974, had fallen apart. 

It all seemed, anyway. long ago. and difficult to Te- 
member in detail. In late Jul y 1974, the House Judiciary. 
Committee, under Chairman Peter W. Rodino, ha 
voted to recommend three Articles of Impeachment to 
the House. Article I was essentially an obstruction of 
justice charge. Article H charged misuse of the agencie 
of government. Article HI, in effect, charged. contempt 
of Congress, in doctoring and in refusing to prod 


ec. evidence. In view of the Church Com- 

ecount of the conduct of previous administra- 

is, including violations of law and abuses of power 
since at least 1935, the first two Articles seemed to dis- 
ve. As far Article IH., there had been disagreement 
bout it from the start. Doar himself ultimately did not 
upport it-on the grounds that requiring the President 
o` produce this evidence. and thereby implicate himself 
in what.woald obviously become a highly serious crimi- 
al case, was reminiscent of the Star Chamber. Others 
ued that such a view implicitly endorsed claims of 
executive privilege, the national security, whatever, as 
m es euphemisms for the Fifth Amendment; 
sident weeded, in effect, to take the Fifth, 


add to all the other powers of the President a 
to wihhoid evidence mom the only process 


: sdutatitationally, to account. 
In ny case, it didn’t matter. Article HI would never 
ave passed or even existed, without Articles I and H. 
he problera with all three Articles, and with their ac- 
mpanying S ed of Information and Final Report, 


were also published by the House Judici- 
i ee, is that, in spite of a valid perception the 


Church Coramittee report and other documents, what 
emains of the records of the impeachment inquiry 
would support, not only a claim that Richard Nixon was 

hounded fren office after all, but also, more strangely, 
the reverse: chat the impeachment inquiry itself was just 
another phase in the contmuation of the cover-up. 
Neither o these claims, obviously, is right: yet they 

are not easy to dismiss. As there continue to be revela- 
ons of abuses of and by the CIA, the FBI, the IRS, the 

“military, anc officials at every level of government and 

. Corporate: emerprise, ia the remote as well as the imme- 
diate past, if becomes less and less clear why the Nixon 
presidency ia particular had to end. This summer, the 

‘Senate vetec overwhelmingly to establish a permanent 

office. of spe ial prosecutor, as though what had seemed, 

m 1973,.an =xtracrdinary crisis, requiring extraordinary 

: were new perceived as a more or less per- 





is at work on a book about the 
pe: inquiry that led to President Nixon’s 
ssignatioa. Mer nevel, Speedboat, was published this fall. 


manent state of affairs in government—and as thoug 
such a permanently critical situation could «be fi 
edied by the addition of yet another watchman t 
constitutionally established, existing watchmen. in. the 
night. Another indication of the degree to which th 
specific Nixon case remains still unresolved is. implicit. 
those theories that Nixon was driven from. office by 
conspiracy within government itself—more’ speci $ 
within the CIA. It is as though history already required 
in explanation of Nixon’s having left the presiden: 
all, an elaborate plot, in the form of a reconstruction 
from scraps of inconsistent evidence of an Agency. cabal 
It seems certain, though, that the Nixon. presidene 
far from being continuous with those before, was in fa 
unprecedented; that, without the supposition of. cabals 
of any sort, Nixon himself did something not only there 
than any of his predecessors but altogether else. And th 
reason why no investigation, by Congress, or the press, 
or in the courts, has so far managed to establish pre : 
cisely what he did has to do, I think, both with the way 
the investigations were conducted and with wh now, 
believe to be the very nature of the case. Putting; to 
gether some of the circumstances of the impeach 
inquiry with a few facts in those Church Committe 
documents—and trying to reconcile these with several, ś 
the time apparently unaccountable, discrepancies. and. 
lapses in the conduct of President Nixon, his lawye 
and his aides—I think one does arrive at a bottom lin 
a plausible, even obvious explanation of why it was th: 
the Nixon presidency had to end. It may have been for.” 
a time unthinkable; or we may have known it all alon, ; 


I. What Kind of Case? 


The inquiry. On the morning of March 27, 1974, Bar- 
bara Fletcher, who was in charge of most calls to the 
impeachment inquiry staff from congressmen and ‘mem-. 
bers of the press, received a long-distance call from a 
young man who claimed that in 1973, as he was walking 
down Wisconsin Avenue, President Nixon shot at him, 
For various reasons, few of the logs and records kept by 
the staff (and now sealed, for the foreseeable futuré, in. 
the archives of the House Judiciary Committee) are a 
together dependable or complete. The files of congres- 
sional committees are, in any case, notoriously in- 
accurate. But because of her diligence and the delicacy... 
of her assignment in dealing with these calls, Miss 
Fletcher kept scrupulous and exhaustive logs. The young. 
man said he had been wearing a shield. He asked to be 
given a lie detector test. He left two Milwaukee phone 
numbers, his mother’s and his own. Miss Fletcher noted 
all this and said she would pass the information on: 
was evident from the whole tone of the entry th 


young man, like a lot of other callers—like the lady 





`< demeanors, 


“brought in her garbage as evidence that she was being 
poisoned; like the many hundreds of people who sert in 
rocks, with the message that only he who is without sin 
should cast them—was not well. 

- But among the innumerable What if’s of the inquiry, 
and of Watergate itself, the problem might not tave 
been a minor one. What if the young man had teen 
“completely sane and right? The staff would have been 
unable to investigate his claim. There were no investiga- 
tors on the staff. And it is far from clear that shocting 
at a man in the street is contemplated in the phrase 
“Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misde- 
‘meanors’—the only grounds on which a President can 
be impeached. Shooting at a political opponent, cer- 
tainly, would fall within the constitutional standard, as a 
“political” crime, that is, a crime against the system and 
the Constitution itself. But an ordinary violation of the 
criminal statutes, no matter how serious, is probably not 
contemplated in the phrase. The astonishingly foclish, 
poorly reasoned, and poorly documented brief sub- 
mitted by the White House argued that it is: that “cther 


high Crimes and Misdemeanors” simply meant a literal, 


ordinary (though in deference to that “high,” a serious) 
crime, committed in the President’s “public, or official 
capacity.” It was hard to think of any unlawful acts, 
-apart perhaps from adultery or purse-snatching, which a 
President might commit in his private, or unofficia? ca- 
pacity. The White House brief was intended, of coarse, 
to limit to the narrowest criminal terms any defintion 
of the grounds on which a President might be im- 
--peached. It went on to say that “high Crimes and Mis- 
” as a term of art, had a unitary meaning, 
like “bread and butter issues”—a comparison which, in 
its peculiar vulgarity, exemplified something both slip- 
shod and condescending in the work of the White 
House lawyers, under James St. Clair, by whom the 
President was at the time so oddly, badly served. It was 
-true of the whole brief what one of the youngest mem- 
«bers of the inquiry said of subsequent documents sub- 
mitted for the White House: that sooner or later, at 
their characteristic level of effectiveness, in general and 
in detail, these lawyers seemed bound to produce a brief 
on behalf of their client, President Philip N. Nixon. 


ne effect of the White House brief on 

grounds for impeachment, however, was to 

draw attention from the quality of the brief 

produced by the impeachment inquiry staff. 

“That brief, our brief, which was published on February 
“20, 1974, was the first indication of what kind of work 
“would be done by a staff of nearly forty lawyers who 
came from both political parties and from all parts of 
the country and who had, or claimed to have, by 1974, 


when they were hired, no view one way or. another 
about whether President Nixon ought to be impeached. 
“I will say that every staff member was questioned 
whether or not they had taken a position on impea 
ment,” Special Counsel Doar told the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on January 31, 1974, “and if they had, other tha 
that there should be an inquiry, then they were not c 
sidered for the job.” For seven months, both Doar nd 
Chairman Rodino insisted that no member of the st 
take any side whatever on the question. As late as Ju 
23, 1974, when Minority Counsel Sam Garrisons) 
gested that Democrats on the staff might all along have 
inclined to favor impeachment, while Republicans migh 
have tended to oppose it, Rodino said that if he had 
known Garrison took such a view he would have fired 
him. 

While there were strong reasons for maintaining 2 bi- 
partisan staff with this apparent viewlessness, in the 
serious attempt to impeach a President in more. 
century, the criterion is not one for putting together 
firm of lawyers. It is more suited to selecting jurors 
who are meant unprofessionally to weigh, but never 
investigate or to assemble a case. Lawyers are advoca 
The lawyers Doar hired were bright, loyal, discreet 
highly recommended. They represented 2s broad ; 
section of the country as the congressmen on the com- 
mittee. They worked under two ironclad admonitions: tc 
maintain absolute confidentiality and to be “fair.” 
the same time, Doar had to proceed on the assumption 
that almost no one could be trusted. On January 
1974, I asked him how, in that case, he was going to 
keep perfect confidentiality in so large a staff of lawyers. 
“You work them very hard,” he said, “and you don’t. 
tell them anything.” The brief produced by such a staff ' 
was, predictably, deficient. 

So were most of the other inquiry documents. 
turned out to be unimportant. What was important w. 
that, through months of tension, crises of morale, and 
professional frustration, the staff did manage to work 
hard and to keep silent. What they were working- on, € 
thought they were working on, is another matter. Fe 
of them, at the time or even two years iater, seemed to 
have more than an intimation that, while what th 
were doing was essential, the only thing essential abo 
it was that they be seen to be doing somerhing in secret, 
day and night, for months. “Some of it was the wor 
time of my life,” one of the junior lawyers said, mi 
than a year after it was over. “What you had for the 
first few months, you see, was thirty lawyers, treading — 
water.” That “treading water” was his insight. That “for 
the first few months” was an understatement. The fact 
that underlay the ordeal was that most of the work, al- 
most all the time by almost all the staff, was a charad 
A valuable charade, in that a machine was seen to 















rmly required to: be directionless, produced, naturally 
ough, no nvestigation and, in the end, no case. It is 
säd that “the case” is in those thirty-odd 
Only by people who have not read them; 
has read them. 

yeclf was pa mamiy with a smaller 










written into the lamentable brief on 
tance, was the work at the last minute of 
rregulars—as was, for good or ill, the con- 
inquiry, from the ordering of facts and 
TA compiling the A Statements of 
















l e: drafting of letters to the White House, of 
CAstcles of Impeachment, and even of the 
of Chairman Rodino, from the opening of 
arough the hearings, to the remarks with 
responded, in his living room, to the television 
f Richard Nixon’s resignation speech. 

ever any doubt among Doar and this 
hat, unless there was overwhelming evi- 
















of the process was that the President must be im- 
peached. Doar had, in fact. been the second non-radical 
person I knew, and oe firs: Republican, to advocate im- 







long before the ma began. There had to be such 
complete: disczetion on this point, and such constant, 
rote repetition of the words “fair,” “fairness,” “fairly,” 
that there aroze a temperamental hazard of inventing 
pieties and believing in them, against the evidence of 
your oWn purposes and your own sense--a hazard to 
which Nixen ‘aad obvicusly succumbed. Doar custom- 
arily spoke, however, in terms of “war” and “the 
Cause.” It had to be so. To exactly the degree that im- 
peachment is warranted it is no less than urgent. Given 
the immense, awful and tsince in an impeachment a 
refusal to. ebserve the restraints of law is precisely the 
point ¢ at issue) unlawful. powers of an American Presi- 
dent. it would have been unthinkable for Doar to have 
taken the job as.less than an advocate. As late as this 
. however, most members of the staff and 
zy Committee were still divided in their 
























amore the members of the group. 


Most of the work, aimost ail the time by : : 
almost ail the staff, was a charade. 


view of when it was that Doar reached his decision~ 
whether it was in March 1974, as a result of the grand 
jury presentment, or on the morning of July 19, when, 
in one of the many completely imaginary stories gener- 
ated by the inquiry’s lore-manufacturing apparatus, 
Chairman Rodino was supposed to have shouted at 
Doar to force him to make up his mind. 

All this by way of outlining the circumstances in 
which the inquiry was conducted. Doar, certain from the 
start that the President must be, under conditions of ex- 
emplary fairness, removed from office, could not, he 
thought. disclose that determination to the congressmen - 
or to his staff. The situation created its own peculiar 
stresses. Secrecy and loyalty had been the Watergate vir- 
tues, after all. Apart from exercising these virtues, staff 
lawyers were occupied, for instance, in filling out, on the 
basis of documents already public, those endless and in 
terms of impeachment entirely useless “chron cards”— 
the minute-by-minute chronologies. which had been im- 
portant in the Neshoba County Case of 1967 (in Doar’s 
successful prosecution, as chief of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Civil Rights Division, of the murderers of An- 
drew Goodman, Michael Schwerner, and James 
Chaney), but which had no relevance at all to the case 
at hand. The congressmen, of necessity, became impa- 
tient. When the chron cards were replaced by flat, un- 
inflected, numbered Statements of Fact, which Doar 
proposed that the staff read to the Judiciary Committee 
for a period of six weeks, beginning in May, the con- 
gressmen argued at length whether the statements. could 
properly be designated “fact” at all—whether what was 
“fact” was not the sole prerogative of the committee 
members to determine. In the end what were read to 
them were called Statements of Information. And in the 
end, having understandably failed to see the point of all 
these Statements (there was hardly any point, except to 
gain time and to present the committee with a tidy and 
impressive format), the congressmen’s conduct was ex- 
emplary—leading to a President’s departure from office, 
without any of the bitterly partisan recriminations which 
might have divided Congress and the country for many 


years. 


single episode, however, illustrates the vir- 
tual impossibility, at the time, of conducting 
almost any impeachment research project. It 
has to do with the 1976 report of the 
Church Committee. In the context of the 1974 inquiry. 
there arises the obvious question: If the conduct of past 





administrations bears, as it so evidently does, on thec: 









Nixon case, why did the inquiry not look into these: 
matters and produce some such report? It tried. Doar, 
aware that such a report would be among the soundest: 
















and most obvious defenses for any President against im- 
peachment, knew he had to commission, from outside 
the staff, a historical account of abuses of presidential 
power, in anticipation of any report the White House 
lawyers would produce. As it happens, the White House 
lawyers never undertook anything of the kind—an =rror, 
perhaps of overconfidence, so profound that it still 
seems hardly credible. Doar’s own report, by scholars 
under the direction of the distinguished Yale historian 
C. Vann Woodward, was supposed, like all other in- 
quiry work, to be kept secret. When Congressman 
Charles Wiggins, for example, insisted that the inquiry’s 
failure to make such a study was unforgivable, he was 
never told, nor were any other congressmen, thet the 
project was already under way. Committee members, all 
of whom are lawyers, had already made it clear that 
they did not want any professors, Yale or other, to ad- 
vise them on matters of law. In any case, whether se- 
crecy caused the assignment to be phrased unclearly, or 
for whatever reason, the study was not what would have 
been required if the White House had produced such a 
study, which of course it didn’t. Professor Woodward ul- 
timately published the work (which does not appear 
among the inquiry volumes) elsewhere, in paperback. 

A footnote to the story of that project concerns Mi- 
nority Counsel Albert Jenner. As counse! for those Re- 
publicans who concurred in the majority vote of the 
committee, Jenner was a pivotal and historic figure, the 
pivot of the pivot, in a sense. Had he construed kis job 
differently, had he seriously disagreed with Doar at any 
point, Jenner could have obstructed the process at every 
turn. It is by no means clear what the outcome, under 
those circumstances, would have been. But the fact is, 
he did not. Another fact is that he was absent a lot of 
the time, traveling and lecturing. Jenner stil! rema-ks, as 
he did frequently in the course of the inquiry, thar Doar 
is an “administrator,” while he, Jenner, is a “litigator.” 
He. says he was persuaded of the case against the Presi- 
dent in March of 1974, with the grand jury p-esent- 
ment—at the same time, he adds, as Doar. Ther, very 
amiably, he walks over to the shelves of his law office in 
Chicago, where his inquiry documents are kept. “This 
will interest you,” he says, “although we've kept it top 
secret. It’s something we relied on very heavily.” And he 
removes from the shelf a bound copy of Professor C. 
Vann Woodward’s study. The title is correct. Tie au- 
thorship is attributed to Vance Packard. 

That’s how things were, broadly, at the inquiry. And 
in spite of whatever it did accomplish, what it could not 
accomplish, or even really attempt, was an investigation 
of the case. What I am concerned with here is estab- 
_ lishing a context for a set of initial assumptiors, fol- 

lowed by a few facts from various sources, which led 
me to what I thought were going to be some wild spec- 


Unless Nixon did something beyond what is 

known about him, or his men, or any of his 

- predecessors, his departure from office 
seems random, arbitrary, and even incomplete. 

































































































ulations—about why our side, like their side, could not 
be doing what it appeared to be doing; about what hap- 
pened and why, although it is all over, it still seems Une 
settled now; about what a real investigation, if circum- 
stances had permitted one, would have found. It wasi 
evidently not a story of the inexorable processes of 
simple justice; or of their forces of darkness vanquished 
by our forces of light. Nixon’s chosen successor has, af- 
ter all, for two years held his office. He has retained the _ 
former Presidents unindicted accomplices and aides, 
and appointed some of the closest of them to positions— 
the command of NATO, for example—that ought to be 
unthinkable for men so utterly compromised. Nixon 
himself carries on as though the investigation never 
really reached him. And no revelation about him 
these days, any other holder of a public trust has any 
sense of finality to it. There never seems to be a tru 
with which it ends. Unless Nixon did something beyor 
what is known about him, or his men, or any of h 
predecessors, his departure from office seems randoi 
arbitrary, and even incomplete. What I was left with 
nally was a set of questions and, I believe, a sing 
escapable inference—which would account, not $0 1 
in the detail of investigative reporting as in the vei 
logic of events, for what I think must be the last fa 
the bottom line. 


n the early weeks of the inquiry, at about the time 
the brief on grounds was in the works, Doar’ co 
sidered a number of loose assumptions about: what 
kind of case it was going to be. There was, in gen- 

eral, a Tip of the Iceberg theory: that whatever the 
quiry might ultimately reveal, it could only be the small, 
visible part of what was actually there; the case would 
have to be made from that small visible part. There was 
a Narrow Escape theory: that Nixon and his aides, ha 
ing made what amounted to an extremely radical ana 
sis of the system (namely, that all its processes were 
meaningless and all its officials essentially corrupt), had 
begun to supersede the legitimate forms of governmen 
in what amounted to a revolutionary coup; the c 
would have to protect the country from that cou 
There was a Robber Baron theory: that certain forms of 
corruption and violations. of the system, like those, com 
mitted by the robber barons, while they may have been 
tolerated for years, grow at some historic point beyond. 
the tolerable; the case would have to bring such abuses. 
of the presidency to an end. There was the Pattern of | 
Conduct theory: that, while there may be abuses o 
power that a President might randomly, and perhaps b 
mistake, commit, a pattern of systematic violations 
would provide grounds on which he ought to be im 
peached. And a Higher Standard of Conduct th 









ef provident alone is required by the Consti- 

ke care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
the Framers intended (as it is clear, from their 
tters and debates, they did intend) not to grant the 
ome “executive privilege” outside the law, 
trary, to hold him accountable, by some 
igher standard than any other citizen, to the law itself. 
here was the Superintendency theory: that the Presi- 
dent, like any other civil or corporate officer, has a rea- 
onable obligation to mquire and to inform himself of 
the acts of his suberdinates, and be held accountable for 
em, particularly whea. tkose acts are crimes committed 

lame, and Ai for his benefit and on his be- 


















theses fous the case with strategies for win- 
re directly in the line of strategy was what to 





ajek, for various reasons, including questions 
osed by the financial affairs of previous Presidents and 
present congressmen, was never seriously investigated by 
e staff’ And there was a sort of nameless theory, 
which had to do with getting from the constitutional 
oath, faithfully to execute the office of President, to the 
unconstitutional acts, by way of the lies. There is noth- 
ing, of eourse, in the law or in the Constitution which 
quires anybody not to lie, except under oath. But the 
President, once he is in office, need not submit to being 
put underoath; he incurs no risk of perjury. He cannot 
anyway be indicted while in office; nor can there be an 
effective warrant to searca his premises. The question 
was whether the President, notwithstanding his special 
constitutional oath, had a limitless power to commit un- 
lawful acts and to conceal them, by means of a limitless 
“right. in effect, to lie. It-was some combination of the 
< Oath-to-the-Acts theory with those in the preceding 
wkich led to the ultimate argument for im- 
peachment, amd to the form of the Articles themselves. 
“All these initial formulations and assumptions were, 
of course, acdressed to the difficult question of what 
ther high Crimes and Misdemeanors” were. In Febru- 
ary. 1974, however, one of Doar’s small group wrote, in a 
“very short memo, “I thimk you're being too cavalier 
“about bribery” It had beea dismissed. In addition to the 
oblems which followed from any Tax Fraud and 
Emoluments theory, bribery seemed just too difficult to 
member, however, thinking as I read that 
February that, if bribery was impossible to 
ve thea at least two parts of the impeachment provi- 
‘Constitution were obsolete; having so much 





























































occasion to read the phrase “Treason, Bribery, or other . 
high Crimes and Misdemeanors,” it seemed to me that, 
as far as the presidency was concerned, there was no 
longer any circumstance in which treason could’ apply. 
With the technology of modern warfare, foreign: policy— 
allying oneself, for example, on the instant, with a for- 
eign power previously considered an enemy—was: neces- 
sarily a matter of presidential discretion. There seemed _ 
to be no conceivable sense in which treason, by any def- 
inition, could be committed by a modern. President.. 

















ll. The Defense 


To turn now to those apparently unaccountable. White 
House lapses, discrepancies, things that don’t make any 
sense. I begin with a proposition that is arguable and 
that I don’t at all require: that if Nixon himself had 
been caught, red-handed, in the Watergate he would not 
have been impeached. Burglary is a literal crime, as re- 
quired by the White House brief, and burglary of the 
offices of a political opponent makes it that. “political” 
crime which would satisfy anybocy’s brief; but I think. 
he could have explained it away. As for the cover-up 
the obstruction of justice, if the President had been 
caught red-handed and lied about it, he would not have 
been impeached. There would, of course, have been an 
outcry. But an outcry is not an impeachment. There had- 
to be many, many outcries, with two years of metaphor- - 
ic bombshells, and massacres, and smoking guns, be- 
fore the process was truly under way. The proposition 
is, anyway, unimportant. At the time of the break-in, 
President Nixon was at Key Biscayne. It is only to spec- 
ulate that if he had been involved in the Watergate, person- 
ally, unarguably, and directly, he would have fared bet- 
ter than he did. Until November 1972, there was still, of 
course, the election to think about; there might have 
been a risk in that election. But not impeachment. Apart.’ 
from his own acts, it took a lot-of time, and people, and 
institutions, the press, the special prosecutor, the Ervin 
Committee, the courts, before the mechanism was even . 
in place. : 

It is after he had won the election, however, by an> 
unprecedented margin, that the odd progression of 
lapses and inconsistencies begins. Why, for instance, im- 
mediately, or at least soon after, the election, did the 
President not pardon Hunt and the other Watergate 
burglars and continue to comply with their demands? 
The money was there. The payments would have con- 
tinued to be clandestine. There had been, then, no con- 
fessions by John Dean or Jeb Magruder, no: accusation 
even by James McCord. There had certainly been no 
resignation by Attorney General Richard Kleindienst; 
no appointment of Elliot Richardson, bringing with him 
the special prosecutor, Archibalé Cox; -nọ Saturday 






































































































‘Congressman Gerald Ford. 


Night Massacre, triggering resolutions of impeachment. 
The Ervin Committee hearings had not even begum. At 
least as late as March 21, 1973, the President could have 
pardoned all the Watergate defendants (thereby reliev- 
“ing the pressure of impending sentences by Judge S rica) 
and, simultaneously, vaguely, taken the blame fo- the 
whole affair himself. It might have been thought to his 
credit. There would certainly have been nothing tc im- 
peach him for. And, as we have since had good cCA- 
sion to know, to pardon is the President’s constitutional 
ght. 
_ Precisely because it would have been safe to pay. par- 
_ don, take the blame after the election, it may, however, 
have seemed safer not to. No politician would have 
been positively eager to take the blame. For a long 
time, I thought that was explanation enough. To turn, 
though, to another, more familiar set of Why’s the 
‘tapes. Why not, when Alexander Butterfield revzaled 
their existence, destroy the tapes? Why turn over to the 
House Judiciary Committee what were obviously doc- 
“tored transcripts of tapes, the originals of which the in- 
-quiry staff already had? Why not record, and find and 
“turn over to the committee a single tape on whic’ the 
President looked good? His defenders, if they hac had 
the wit to do so, could at least have argued that, while 
-there have been grounds to impeach any President. with 
<x Nixon there were, on balance, not only extenuating cir- 
cumstances, but strong, good grounds (the opening to 
China, peace, détente, whatever) to keep him on. Why 
“not, having decided to turn over any tapes at all, simply 
` flood the Judiciary Committee with tapes, masses of 
tapes, U-Haul truck after U-Haul truck? Every time the 
Staff seemed to find incriminating evidence, the >resi- 
dent’s lawyers would have claimed to find further ʻapes, 
with exculpatory evidence, all of which, in the name of 
being “fair,” the inquiry staff would have been obliged 
to examine. That would presumably have drawn out the 
inquiry until at least November 1974—when. almos: cer- 
tainly, most members of the Judiciary Committee would 
have been defeated in the congressional elections. Their 
constituents would have been so impatient with how 
slow they were. In January 1975, the process would have 
-had to begin again and be drawn out—if anyone 2ould 
bear to continue with it—until President Nixon had 
+ Served out his term. 


nstead of looking separately at those Whv’s, there 
aré two explanations people like to give for all of 
them: that Nixon was insane; that it was net his 
nature, as revealed by the whole history of his life, 
to yield an inch in anything. One problem with these 
answers is that, even if true, there is really nothing they 
explain. To account for apparent lapses in the conduct 


Nixon cofisidered sending Attorney General 
Richard Kleindienst. Then he thought of John 
sonnally. He finally settled on sending 






of a man who rose to great power at least twice, and 
fell from it, by claiming he was just intransigent or mad 

is to disregard the particular meaning of any of them,” 
Whatever the state of his sanity or his nature, Nixon 
was doing all right with them until mid-1974. If there | 
needs to be a single abstraction, or at least a sweeping © 
word. to cover the detail of the mistakes made by and. 
for him, I do not think the word exists. It is fora ` 
middie way that is not only wrong; it is the only way 
that is wrong, a kind of dark side of the Golden Mean 
Anything—more, less, everything, nothing—is sometimes 
better than that way. With the medium lie, the partial 
erasure, the half-stonewall, the President and his lawyers’ 
were always finding their way into it. 

But there doesn’t need to be an abstraction, a policy 
or state of character, to explain those Why's. Looking 
again, in terms of the substance of the tapes themselves, 
at just that initial question of the pardons, specific ex- 
planations do suggest themselves. It has always been an 
anomaly that whatever we know, from tapes or other 
sources, about the offenses that led to Nixon’s departure. ` 
from office is based. in one way or another, on what 
was known to John Dean. Although Dean knew a lot 
(the Huston plan, the burglary of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist's `` 
office, the seventeen wiretaps, certain events that pre-. 
ceded the Watergate break-in, the essentials of the. — 
cover-up), he was, after all, a minor White House law- `: 
yer, who did not even have a conversation of substance | 
with the President until September 15, 1972—when 
Nixon needed to have talked with Dean as a basis for 
covering him with a claim of executive. and for good 
measure, attorney-client, privilege. How little Dean was 
in the President’s confidence is clear from the now fa». 
mous conversation of March 21. 1973, in which he “in- 
formed” Nixon of what Nixon already so well knew. 
And because that conversation subsequently acquired 
such importance (in terms of Dean's credibility, of Wa- 
tergate, and of choices Nixon subsequently made), al- 
most all subpoenas of presidential conversations were 
addressed to the matter of confirming or failing to con- 
firm what John Dean knew—which, as far as the Presi- 
dent was concerned, was confined almost entirely to- 
conversations in the spring of 1973. about Watergate. 

Except for September 15, 1972. And looking again at 
the transcript of that conversation, it becomes obvious | 
why the President could not safely grant Hunt and the 
other burglars pardons: the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the Patman Committee. The problem 
was never the burglary of the Watergate. The problem 
was the source of the cash. As soon as hundred-dolla 
bills in the possession of the burglars had been traced 
via Bernard Barker’s bank account to Mexico (Ge, 
within five days of the burglary), the course of events. 
was set. The same account had cleared $89,000 
































checks cadal by a Mexican lawyer, Manuel Ogarrio. 
And the problem, from the moment the cash was traced 
Mexican bank. acceunt, was that the Patman Com- 
mittee started to lock into it—and that committee, unlike 
any subsequert investigative body, would have known 
and where to look. In late 1969 and early 1970, the 
Patman Committee had held hearings about secret, 
numbered foreign bank accounts (in Switzerland, the 
- Bahamas, and elsewhere), mainly with a view to the use 
of such accounts by organized crime. It had not consid- 
ered their use in a pelitical campaign. By September 
© 1972, it was. beginning to leok into exactly that. When it 
was stopped. 

‘Chairman Wright Paman had a list of witnesses con- 
erning cash wansactioas related to the Watergate. On 
September 14, 1972, the first of the important witnesses 
lined t appear. Chairman Patman scheduled an- 
ther meeting, for Octeber 3, 1972, to proceed with the 
subpoena power. On October 2, 1972, Assistant Attorney 
eneral Henry E. Petersen wrote Patman a letter, hand- 
vered, warning that the committee hearings might 
not only jeopardize the prosecution” of the Watergate 
se but als “seriously prejudice” the defendants’ 
ghts. If Nixon had granted pardons that argument 
would, of course, have falien apart; hearings can hardly 
prejudice he rights of defendants when the President 
“has already pardoned them. The Patman investigation 
could have gene ahead. Im his conversation of Septem- 
ber 15, #972: the President wanted to insure that it 
would not. Me issued instructions that a number of 
_ people be sert to contact the committee with that argu- 
“ment from defendants’ rights. He considered sending At- 
torney General Richard Kieindienst. Then he thought of 
John Connally. He finally settled on sending Congress- 
‘man Gerald Ford. (President: “What about Ford? .. . 
This is, this i, big, big play . . . they can all work out 
something. But they ought to get off their asses and push 
it. No use to iet Patman have a free ride. . .”) 

‘ The Pamana hearings were suspended. By October 31, 
1972, the committee’s staf had made a little headway 
all the same Even withcut subpoena power, the staff 
had found enormous irregularities in the bookkeeping 
of, among others, the treasurer of the Finance Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President, Hugh Sloan. And in 
» the records of several banks where CREEP had its ac- 
counts. And ən statements. written and oral, made to in- 
véstigators. about the sources of the cash, by the chair- 
-man of the Finance Committee to Re-Elect, Maurice 
Stans, The staff had also, almost incidentally, discovered 
a campaign contribution to CREEP via the Banque In- 
je Luxembourg. There was so much cash 
much irregularity, though, that without the 
ubpoera records or to take testimony under 
committee lost the trail. 

































































































ecret foreign accounts as a source of laundered. 
campaign contributions would not, in and of — 
themselves, be enough to impeach a Presis 
dent either. To turn then, for a while, to the 
questions raised by Nixon’s treatment of the tapes. 
There can hardly be any doubt, in the logic of events, 
that Alexander Butterfield, who disclosed the existence“ 
of the taping system, to the minority staff of the Ervin. 
Committee and then to the full committee on national — 
television, was a plant. The only question for a time was _ 
whose. Ever since he testified, Butterfield has managed _ 
to imply that he spoke reluctantly, that a question was 
put to him in such a way that he had to tell, or perjure _ 
himself, or compromise his honor, or whatever. This 
version—the reluctant witness, the clever investigator~ 
has understandably not been disputed by the Ervin- 
Committee staff. But the record, the only record that 
staff made of that interview at the time, simply does not. 
bear that out. Butterfield volunteered. “I feel it is some- 
thing you ought to know about,” he said, “in your in- 
vestigations.” Having added, in that initial interview, 
“This is something I know the President did not want 
revealed,” Butterfield went on to tell the full committee, 
on national television, that the tapes “are precisely the 
substance on which the President plans to present. his 
defense.” He went to considerable lengths then to em- 
phasize—utterly misleadingly, as it turned out—the par- 
ticular clarity of the tapes, and the care with which they 
were checked, both in the Executive Office Building and 
in the Oval Office. The EOB tapes were, in reality, so 
bad that the President himself (in his tape of June 4, 
1973) complained of how hard it was to understand `.. 
them; the group that produced the inquiry transcripts. ; 
spent approximately one man-hour per minute trying to 
decipher them. I leave aside the question of whether 
Butterfield was an agent of the CIA—a rumor reported 
in the Times and elsewhere, anc denied by him; al- 
though his testimony ultimately backfired, it seems cer- 
tain that Haldeman (and by extension, Nixon) sent him 
in. 

As a character in all these events, Butterfield has: 
never made much sense. Like Hugh Sloan, Earl Silbert, 
Henry Petersen, Alexander Haig. Fred Buzhardt, and - 
even James St. Clair, he was one of what became an 
unlikely herd of self-styled victims of deceit, and then 
self-serving and improbable heroes of Watergate. But- - 
terfield’s wife had been Haldeman’s wife’s best friend at 
college. The Butterfields and Haldemans were friends. 
Butterfield’s office was placed to control all access, by 
persons or documents, to President Nixon’s office—surely 
a sign of an earned trust. When Haldeman needed 
somebody to hide the $350,000 secret White House fund 
of cash, the man he used was Butterfield. Butterfield 
subsequently became an informer, the informer, for the 












































































impeachment inquiry. But, apart from homey specula- 
tions about the Nixon marriage (he was, in every inter- 
view, the source of the story that the Nixons were not 
close), he never really said anything. His initial dis- 
closure of the existence of the tapes was, after all, in the 
Presidents- interest. Everyone who had spoken to the 
President was put on notice: no one could feel safe. 
With the misleading emphasis on clarity, people were 
warned all the more clearly. It is probable that, in three 
“years of only normally sycophantic conversation with 
the President, there was not a major figure in gevern- 
ment, from all three branches, the military, all the vari- 
ous bureaus, agencies, and departments (not to mention 
‘minor White House officials who might, like John Dean, 
have felt under pressure to testify), who did not feel 
compromised, or even implicated in a felony, on those 
tapes. The President had them, and had at the time no 
reason to think he must disclose any more of them than 
he cared to. The message in Butterfield’s testimony was 
a perfect threat, at the very least, to every Nixon con- 
© fidant and appointee. 
To take just one domestic constellation: the Depart- 
ment of Justice (in the person of Attorney General 
Richard Kleindienst) and the two major investigative 
agencies (in the persons of Acting FBI Director L. Pat- 
rick Gray and CIA Director Richard Helms) were in- 
timately involved with the obstruction of justice on 
which the case for impeachment came to rest. When 
Senator Lowell Weicker, of the Ervin Committee. first 
suggested that the President might have been guilty of 
“misprision of a felony” in not reporting to any prop- 
erly constituted authority what John Dean had told him, 
and. when the House Judiciary Committee considered, as 
part of its argument for impeachment, the same failure 
to pass the information on, Nixon may have thougkt his 
accusers were not sane. There could scarcely be any le- 
gal or constitutional obligation to report a crime to 
people who were in on it—and for whose complicity he 
thought he had, among other evidence, the tapes. 
_ If the tapes as a veiled and planted threat did not en- 
‘tirely work, the reason may apply to most adversary sit- 
uations, in public and in private life, in which both par- 
ties are lying and at fault. When people lie in concert, a 
single, simple truth can be impossible to prove—as in 
“the case of finding, among only three suspects, the :ndi- 
vidual who produced the eighteen-and-a-half-minute 
gap. But when they lie in conflict, each liar, in in- 
dignation about the other, may begin to feel innocent. 
People who feel wronged, in particular, are likely to 
forget what regrettable thing it is they themselves did or 
said. It could be that, in their outrage, those people who 
were compromised on the tapes simply forgot. Or 
maybe the threat did work, and they did not forget. 
History, after all, is left with the remarkable fact that, to 








: ‘Everyone who had spoken to the President 
-was put on notice: no one could feel safe. 


this day, nobody except John Dean has come out with © 
testimony, borne out by the tapes or other, which impli- . 
cates President Nixon in any crimes. And here is the 
statas of the tapes themselves: although Congress has, 
by special legislation, impounded them (thereby fore- 

closing Nixon’s access to the main weapon he thought 

he had against others and, simultaneously, precluding. 
access to the best evidence against the man himself), the — 
tapes remain, while the matter is appealed to the Su- | 
preme Court, in the EOB. Dr. James Rhodes, the oao 
tional archivist, has written to Nixon's lawyers and to _ 
the White House to request permission to rewind the | 
tapes—which he says are deteriorating because they are- 
loosely wound. Dr. Rhodes has also asked to check 

which tapes, of what may be as many as 5000 hours of. 
conversation, actually do contain a “signal.” i.e. voices— 
a matter which can be very quickly checked. He has re- 
ceived no reply. It is possible that, among all the parties 
of interest in the tapes, only the national archivist is 

concerned with preserving them. ee 














s for why Nixon would submit to the Judici- 
ary Committee doctored transcripts of tapes 
the staff already had, that nearly worked. 
The White House released its thick book i 
doctored transcripts on April 30, 1974. The regular. staff, — 
at the time, was in such a daze of fairness that it simply 
could not find systematic discrepancies between the 
White House version and the true version of eight con- 
versations that overlapped. When the EOB tapes turned’. 
out t be mostly garble, interrupted by hissing, buzzing, 
and tapping noises, Doar considered abandoning. this- 
form of evidence. The lore-manufacturing apparatus, at.: 
this point, introduces a blind lady, «with miraculously : 
sensitive ears. There was no blind lady. A. blind,man ` 
who listened to the EOB tapes couldn’t understan: them — 
either. A member of Doar’s small group insisted, threat- 
ening to resign over the question, that Doar permit him 
and a tape expert to re-record from originals at the 
White House, and later (when White House Attorney — 
Fred Buzhardt withdrew access to originals) from the“ 
tapes in Judge Sirica’s chambers. The tape expert and- 
the member of the group who had threatened to resign 
found two others to “go into the mud,” as they. put it, 
for hundreds of hours, filling out each transcript, word — 
by word. The rest of the small group initiated work on 
the ciscrepancies—weeks after the White House tran- 
scripts were released. ; 
The grand jury had based its presentment, mainly, on 
the tape of the March 21, 1973, conversation in the Oval 
Office between the President and John Dean. St. Clair” 
directed his whole case, such as it was, toward showing 
that the President had not unequivocally authorized the 




























‘Two pocket-size gifts 


that work in sunshine 


or shade. 


Actual picture size 3% x 4% : 

| 3 color film and 
E flipflash—every: 
| thing you need t 


f pi sh. Or ask your 


hot A! shade web no settings to make. It's automatic! 


Kodak ktron elec- nc 
tronic flash unit. Both take cost less than $69. Outfits slightly - 
; big, clear, colorful pictures or higher. Prices are subject to change without notice. 


-ket-size slides. And both | 
vailable i in attractive gift Kodak Trimlite Insta at ( 
its complete with Kodak 28 and 38 cameras. 














J] Buying a firey, at a meat counter 
% is fine. Buying a turkey ata wine 
=| counter is not. ‘ 
But amidstall the choices, how. 
does oneavoida mistake? 
so French wine is the best. | 
”” Buteven French wine can . 
be a jungle. aS 
There are thousands of a 





























vintage years — perhaps a million 
= different bottles from which to 
> choose.. .what? 

Wed like to suggest 
” Grande Marque. 

Grande Marque is fiñe 

7 vintage French wine, consistent 
from year to year. It comes from 
: Bordeaux, that small part of 
f France that produces more great wines 
| than the rest of the world combined. 

A large gold seal (literally, a “grande 
que “Yon the label makes it easy to spot. And the name 
easy to say —just pronounce it “Grand Mark’ 
There's a Grande Marque red and a Grande Marque A 
white—and a lively debate as to which goes best with a 
Thanksgiving feast. (The experts say both.) 8 
Grande Marque is good insurance that your Thanks- 

iving fowl will end up on your plate and not in your glass. 
TIP: The bouquet and taste of a great red wine like x 
ande Marque i improves when cork is removed a half hour or 

0 before serving and wine is allowed to “breathe” 
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= “All the French you need to know.” Grande Marque is a product of f France, 
a Acie by Munson Shaw, New York. as 
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Fuatly to have shocked the President’s de- 
a it eee them to persuade him to resign. 







his resignation to save themselves at his expense 
i both eid aa and St. Clair had read in May 






said ar he knew that all was lost cea in 
74, ae listened for the first time to the tape 


fer him to be able to decipher that word. In 
is certain that both Buzhardt and St. Clair 
‘Rar with the contents of the tape before the 
Committee voted, and did not trouble to let 
me Presidents defenders on the committee 












childméléater: finds it unnecessary in ad- 
alogos fo his own counsel—it seems ses 





he ought to show Coach Wiggins, the 
s. major defender on the committee, that tran- 












- some. reason, “this. first mention of Liddy was not 
ut by anyone, defender or Opponent, as extremely 


Nixon was under the impression that he. 
sounded pretty good on most of the tapes. 


_. Times. But the reporting that led- 













the White House did not at once make. the itansceipl 
public, he, Wiggins, would), St- Clair returned to hi 
client with an assurance that the problem was not 
superable—as long as the President's counsel did not re 
sign. St. Clair, however, would feel obliged to r 
less the President stated publicly that he had withhe 
from his attorneys the knowledge of this tape. The Pres- 
ident believed, and did as he was told. And St. Clair 
was able to tell the press that he was not, after all, the 
first lawyer whose client had lied to him. 
As for not having found and turned over a single tape: 
the President looked good on, its fairly clear, from. the 
tape of June 4, 1973, that Nixon, with the coneurrenc 
of Ziegler, and earlier Haldeman (and Haig, with his 
loving assurance, “Only you. Only you”), was under the 
impression that he sounded pretty . good on most of 
them. On June 26, 1973, Nixon again listened to himself 
on tape. Within days, the Ervin Committee heard. from 
Butterfield. And St. Clair, who liked to insist. that. he 
was defending the presidency, when he was actually: us- . 
ing the presidency to protect a criminal defendant an 
then using the President himself to protect the P 
dent’s lawyer’s name, never did give a straightforw 
reply when members of the committee asked whether hi 
had listened to any tapes at all. He could presumably 
have asked Buzhardt to find a good tape, but neither of” 
the lawyers seems to have felt a necessity for finding 
one. They were so preoccupied with the miniscule ques" 
tions posed by the tape of March 21, 1973. Finally, why 
not have flooded the committee with unassimilable evi: 
dence? As well ask why the White House lawyers were à 
remiss in. almost. everything. There. was every reason, - 
however, for President Nixon not to want to do it. And 
the inescapable inference, I think, consists in the ex- 
planation why. 











































































Ill. What’s Missing? 


A piece last year in Esquire raised the question of 
how it was that the New York Times at first missed the. 
story of the Watergate. One explanation was that Times © © 
reporters had been following leads on other stories— 
drug-taking by a high government official, and so on— 
stories that did not yield. Many papers ultimately made 
their contribution. The Washington Svar, interviewing a 
gardener, discovered that a recent visitor at San Cle- 
mente had been Judge Matthew Byrne, of the Ellsberg 
trial; that broke the story of the offer to him of the di- 
rectorship of the FBI. The Providence Journal broke the 
story of Nixon’s income tax. The Los Angeles Times, 
Jack Nelson in particular, broke various stories. Time re- 
vealed the seventeen wiretaps. Other reporters uncov- i 
ered important stories—as, of course, did the New 

















z What did the boss know and when did he 
5 know it makes sense only as the question of 
a jury lawyer whose client is the boss. _ 


Nixon’s departure from office was unquestiomably 
` Woodward and Bernstein’s in the Washington Post. The 
author. of the Esquire piece concluded that the Times 
had been remiss. It seemed. more likely, though, that 
Watergate, and the important revelations it led to, were 
not the story. And I don’t mean the tip of the iceberg 
“here. I mean that, in spite of all the Watergate cover-up 
talk on the few known transcripts (out of three years, 
after all, of recorded conversation), Nixon simply did 
“not think Watergate was the front he was vulnerable on. 
If one bears with this line of thought, that Watergate 
not the story, then the problem is what was. It is 
hard to sustain a belief in a conspiracy within his Ad- 
istration against him. It would be unreasonable to 
“expect to drive from office, by means of tapes in his 
sole possession, the man who had appointed (and who 
presumably had compromising tapes of) the presump- 
tive heads of any such conspiracy. Moreover, no evi- 
dence on a grand enough scale ever came our about 
President Nixon to support a view that the intelligemce 
agencies had conspired to produce such evidence. “i- 
` nally, it is clear from the Church Committee documents 
and from more. recent, almost daily news reports that 
the agencies had problems enough with secrets of their 
> own to preclude: an interest. in the removal from office 
`- of a Chief Executive—when that removal would lead, as 
t inevitably did, to investigations of the agencies ther- 
selves. 

Even less convincing are theories that the offenses at 
“the heart of the Nixon Administration had te do with a 
‘Hughes connection, or with the Bebe Rebozo $190,009. 
So many people, Republicans: and Democrats alike, 

have had some sort of Hughes connection. As for Re- 
‘bozo, a memorandum of June 16, 1972, from Gordoa 
“Strachan to H. R. Haldeman, does report a complairt 
from Florida CREEP contributors that they had “ak 
ready given. through Bebe.” But, as events in the inter 
-vening ‘years, concerning kickbacks and financial-politi- 
cal scandal of all kinds and. on all sides, demonsirate— 
and as the fact that no article of impeachment having tc 
do’ with taxes or finances was ever passed confirms—the 
- President’ could not have been impeached simply over 
money. Vice President Agnew did have to resign over 
“money, but it seems beyond question that this resigna- 
tion would not have occurred had it not been for Wa- 
tergate when the President viewed the prospect of Ag- 
new’s resignation as protection for himself. 

The minds of assassination theorists run, perhaps, to 
“murder: the shooting of Governor Wallace; or the erash 
of the plane bearing Mrs. E: Howard Hunt. But it is un- 

jikely that the Nixon scandal had to.do with murder— 
else why not have murdered a few more people. and 
hose more key? One arrives suddenly. at the territory of 
he florid killings, Jimmy Hoffa, Sam Giancana, John 


Roselli—and at the Church Committee documents 

most unlikely way. Because what was happening in the 
name of intelligence activities provided, at least, 

text for the way Nixon ‘conducted his Administr. 

and because the Church investigation itself provides ; 
example of not wanting to know. too. clearly, or to tate 
at all, what your own research unmistakably impl 


IV. Transactions 


The Church Committee’s report on intelligence acti 
lies consists of seven, volumes. Like most government 
documents, they are har ead. The first volume, “Al 
leged Assassination’ Plots Involving Foreign Leaders,” 
was, politically, the right place to begin. A bipartisan 
majority of the committee could agree io investigate | 
these matters—past and foreign—precisely and only 
cause they were remote, indifferent, a subject in which 
nobody had anything politically to lose. If someone hi 
really managed, in the early sixties; to assassi 
Castro, the whole country probably would have 
it. There was, in those days, no Left to speak 
rest, among investigators, pre 
Just consensus and hypocrisy. C nsensus, because in 
matter of old and failed assassinatio 


; were doin 
what they were f iteneed, and paid and at what 
price; whether there was any way to keep tke; 
tically, within the law. Hypocrisy, because : 
could agree to be outraged that. such plots were ever 
contemplated—when it was, and. is, by no means’ clear 
that they were not always part.of wha 
quired, from time to time, of an intelligence agency 

One might even have thought naiveté, cempou 
with consensus and aie in that t people could 


lings, without the oeii of the varius fe 

This would ‘involve a misunderstanding. of the 
dency so. profound that it brings in j 

that made it difficult to know what- 
reaucratic logic.of passing the buck downwards. ‘of pre 
suming. in the name of “fairness,” the: ignorance of. he 
man in power, beyond the farthest, reaches of common 
sense. What did the boss know and. when did he know 
it makes sense only as the question of a jury lawyel 
whose client is the boss, The presumption of innoc nce 
is, after all, a practical, moral convention: for the 

duct A mn trials: h was never meant to go any f 


press the Mafia ethic that the lowest takes the rip 
But when the Mafia itself, literally, was broug 
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simply, golden. 
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the story, there was something in the details that began 
to obscure the drift. The collaboration of the CIA and 
the Mafia in a plan for a foreign assassination had its 
initial plausibility. The Mafia had had profitable cpera- 
‘tions in Cuba; it must have longed to have them back. 
Then, with Sam: Giancana, John Roselli, even Judith 
-Campbell Exner, Frank Sinatra, the rococo elemen:s ap- 
‘pear—giving rise to at least one speculaticn, and one 
certainty. The speculation: that the whole story is back- 
wards, that there might have been a White House con- 
nection with the Mafia, perhaps accidentally and care- 
‘lessly. The connection would have come, inevitably, to 
the attention of J. Edgar Hoover—whose FBI cannot, as 
t claimed, have been bugging a Mafia phone, but must 
have been tapping the White House phones for many 
years, for the FBI Director's purposes. There cannot 
have been any other reason to wait fifty-four weeks to 
bring the Roselli-Giancana matter to President John 
Kennedy’s attention. To exactly the degree that a con- 
“nection is dangerous to the national security, its termi- 
mation too is. presumably no less than urgent; it took 
Hoover more than a year to feel that urgency. È was 
obviously just a moment when, for whatever reason, 
Hoover felt he must deal this card. As for the CIA, 
when this Mafia connection, by whatever route, came to 
-~ its attention, the White House might have said—as it 
said so recently, in the case of the burglary of Ellsderg’s 
>» -psychiatrist's office-Stay away from that. That’s national 
„security. The CIA’s employment of the Mafia for pur- 
poses of assassinating Castro would have become the 
-consensual fiction. Advantage to the Mafia: such private 
_ services as having the CIA break into the apartment, 
‘years ago, of the. singer girlfriend of that jealous dover, 
‘`: Sam Giancana; tax relief; and relief from various other 
legal pressures, probably. 
< That would be a speculation. But a certainty is this: 
that, at some unspecified point in its history, the CIA 
began to include the investigation and control of narcot- 
traffic, without mandate or explanation, in its own 
nterpretation of its intelligence work; that. in recent 
s, virtually every group that has newly claimed the 
control of narcotics as part of its mission (from Egil 
_Krogh’s Plumbers, through the units of John Caulfield 
‘and G. Gordon Liddy, when they came from drug en- 
“forcement agencies) has used that claim as a cover for 
some crime; that the CIA, in the course of the Church 
= Committee hearings, was unable to give any satisfactory 
“account either of its dealings with the op:um-running 
_ tribesmen of Southeast Asia, or for allegations of drug 
traffic by its.own Southeast Asian airline, Air America. 
A report by the CIA’s own inspector general conduded 
that there was “no evidence that the Agency ... has 
ever sanctioned or supported drug trafficking as a matter 
: of policy. " Italics added.) Those words in italics must 


constitute the ‘weakest disclaimer of criminal activity by 
a governmental agency ever to be seriously presenter) in 
any public forum. 

And looking back, then, at the alleged purpose of he 
association with Giancana and Roselli, there arises 
least this question: Does it make sense for the CIA to 
have enlisted organized crime as an ally in a plan for 
assassination of the highest importance: while, a the 
same time, it claims responsibility for supp 
in narcotics, which is the most highly profitable en 
prise for organized crime? Does either half of this prop- 
osition, which would make of the secret collaborator in 
one international enterprise the bitterest conceivable 
enemy in the other, make any sense? (The. fact is, o 
course, that Castro was not assassinated. Narcotics tra 
fic, on the other hand, has flourished, supporting not 
only organized crime, but all those bureaucracies 
mission is to suppress it.) The reason the de esas 


moralization in the Bay of Pigs. the CIA has; "chan 
from a band of courageous and patriotic amateurs. 
another sort of band entirely. 


avestigative reporting is not what I intended or w 


Southern Air Transport, which the CIA bought 
for use in Asia. The CIA bought the airline, wh 
based in Miami, Florida, for approximasely: 
and held the shares in the name of a 


sought “ ‘to avoid a conflict of interest.” However com- 
plicated other aspects of the transaction may have been 
one thing is clear: selling to former associates, at a price 
millions of dollars below book value and below. a ‘com: 
peting cash offer, does not so much avoid as it quite 
openly declares the most direct and glaring conflict 
interest. 





The collaboration of the CIA and the Mafia | 
in a plan for a foreign assassination had its 
initial plausibility. 


ase conceras a $30 million “insurance com- 
the CiA claimed it was obliged to set up 

a result of he death of four agents in the 
gs. Leaving eside*the question of whether it 


ons. the CLA went on to claim that for rea- 

r7 the inswrance complex had to make in- 

iorcign and American stocks, and also to 

ne “non-interest bearing deposits” in foreign 

ks. The only “issue” which a section of the report 
the CIA itself could find in the 


a: real issue at all. An “insurance com- 


Sinot a necessary or even RE “cover” 

work, tut-an opportunity—stated with a 

insults «the committee which investi- 

ona scale that no private corporation 

» Since the CIA refuses, on grounds, it 

ecuriy, to disclose how much money 

tall. and since Congress has so far indulged that 

the Agency cortinues in its special capacity for 

ik B ‘illegal probes. and never having to account to 
fone for them, or to give any explanation of who or 


eit has always. been vital interests such as 
and more recently) medical care) which present 
portu ities fer impropriety, because of their 
importance to æ public that, lacking expertise, is 
in" terms of Herts All this by way of a cur- 


ontext for what 1 think the Nixon scandal it- 
It woule have to be of an entirely other 
er Har any y of Piese, as it were. more norinal scan- 


accusiomed to speak of the tragedies of 
ats, or of the post-Vietnam post- 
‘as. though they were linked only in 


al sphere. Then, one looks. at those“ 
1: in -his conversation of February. 


28, 1973, with John Dean, President Nixon discussed ¢ 
allegation that, in 1968, at President Lyndon Johnson’s 
insistence, the FBI tapped. conversations between Ag- 
new, the candidate for Vice President. and Anne 
Chennault, widow of General Claire Chennault and 
president of Flying Tiger Airlines. The rationale for this 
tap was supposed to be that Mrs. Chennault was urging: 
the South Vietnamese to. slow down or stop the. peace 
negotiations in Paris, to help assure the election of a 
Republican administration, under which, she was’ sup-. 
posed to be telling the South Vietnamese, they would ' 
get better terms. ; 
Mrs. Chennault says she did not even know Spiro Ag- 
new in 1968; but that. is not the point. Shë says she. . 
knew Richard Nixon very well. Or February 28, 1973, 
President Nixon was preoccupied only with whether 
there had been such a tap, not with the rationale behind’ 
it, One remembers that, less than a week before the 
1968 election, the South Vietnamese did stop the nego- 
tiations cold. Less than a week. One remembers. too, 
the remarkable suddenness and, even for refugees, un- 
precedented hysteria and. chaos with which the war. i 
March 1975, finally did end; and the apparently 
fury and sense of betrayal President Thieu expr 
when he so precipitately, and it seemed spitefully, g 
up. And one cannot help thinking back on 1968. and 
believing that, in 1972, there must-have been a deal. On 
October 26, 1972. two weeks before the election, Henry 
Kissinger said of Vietnam, “Peace is at hand.” Peace is 
at hand. There can and could be no doubt that he 
cerely meant it. Within the week, however, Alexander 
Haig flew to Vietnam. There was unprecedented bomb- 
ing and the mining of Haiphong. After all that, in Janu- 


ary 1973, when the accords were signed. the terms were ap 


in no substantial way: different from the ones Henry 


Kissinger had gotten, ‘months earlier, when he genuinely 


thought peace was at hand. Then, one remembers. we 
were pouring huge amounts of money into South Viet 
nam: and that the government there, being famously 
corrupt, was getting a lot of it. One remembers. that 
President Nixon himself was getting a lot of illicit -cam-: 
paign contributions, from a lot of strange sources, and: 
diverting at least some of them to his personal use. And 
one can't help thinking that, in 1972, the South Viet- 
namese administration, not wanting peace to be at hand 
just yet, used some of the enormous amounts.of money 
we were pouring in there to bribe our Administration to 
stay in, ; 

All right, it is difficult, monstrous; and, of necessity, 
only an inference, impossible to prove. But one looks 


-back—thinking, not laundered money, foreign money. It 
wis-hard to recall the sums and characters, where they. 


came from and where they went. But early in the Ervin. 
Committee hearings, there. is the dim 





j velations of payments by 
American companies to foreign officials, 


‘seem highly probable 


e of that money was going 


o find its way back. 


mony of CREEP Finance Chairman Maurice Stans. He 
mentioned a contribution, $30,000 in cash, from a “Phil- 
ippine national”—a contribution, Stans said at the time, 
- he had been too fastidious to keep. Gordon Liddy’s suc- 
cessor as counsel to the Finance Committee to Re-Elect. 
Stans said, had told him. that it would not be legal to 
accept such money. So Stans had arranged, he said, with 
» Fred Larue, an assistant to John Mitchell at CREEP, to 
“return that $30,000 to its source. “Since then, and this is 
more irony, Senator,” Stans went on, amiably, in the en- 
suing colloquy, he had learned from a Justice Depart- 
ment official that it would have been “perfectly proper” 
to accept that money from a foreign national, “se long 
vas he is not an agent of a foreign principal.” That is 
what Stans testified on June 12, 1973. 
Tt would not, as it turns out, have been “perfectly 
toper” to accept a campaign contribution from a for- 
eign national, It would have been illegal. But the sum 
itself-is so trivial, $30,000. One wonders why Stans testi- 
fied at such length about it. Hugh Sloan, the Fimance 
Committee treasurer, testified at length about it toc. It is 
t. until four volumes later, in the records of the Ervin 
ommittee hearings, that one finds any correspondence 
that deals with this transaction. It occurs in support of 
the testimony of Fred Larue, who had paid some of the 
hush money to the burglars, and who was by then nego- 
tiating his plea. Stans had not asked Larue to retum any 
money to any source, it turns out, until May 9, 1973— 
‘more than a year after the Finance Committee had ac- 
cepted it; but less than a month before the Ervin Com- 
` mittee hearings began. And even in his letter of May 9. 
- 1973, Stans did not specify to whom the money was to 
be returned. Larue simply wanted to return the CREEP 
money. in his possession. His counsel did specify, more 
or less. The $30,000, Stans’s attorney finally wrote, in ac- 
‘Knowledging a letter dated May 16, 1973, from Larue’s 
arney, was “paid” to Anna Chennault. for “return to 
sa nationals’ r alipit, Philippine or other, un- 


rivial amount, this $30,000, 
that. it was part of $81,000 in 


the ash in the possession oF the i Weikinate burglars had 
een traced to those checks endorsed by js Mexican 


tally ie Fis Pag at “about the same time, that 
in cash- had come- to CREEP, in a suitcase, 
rom an American corpora on b of Mexico, was 


at first misled into thinking that the story had to. do no 
with contributions by “foreign nationals” but with dena 
tions by American corporations and citizens. (illegally: 
and in secret) by way of foreign banks. As it turned o 
the story was both: Americans and foreign nationals. 
But the committee, lacking its subpoena power, ‘nev 
got Stans or any other CREEP official under oath— 
the Ervin Committee, so many months later, did 

that petty $30.000, within the $81,000 (which r 


country as a whole. On June 23, 1972, Stans 
structed Sloan to give the $81,000 to Presid 


height of the political campaign just see 
for his holiday. In his own testimony, Ka 
insists, and when he does, elicitssympathy, that h 
deceived and “used.” In the memorandum of June 
1972, however, there is Kalmbach, returned fro 
abroad, requesting assignments that are “tough and 
gerous.” Within days, he was raising, from, d 
sources this time, the cash for the hush money. K. 
bach had already raised more than $12 million f 
1972 campaign. A political matters memorandu 
early as October 7, 1971, says, “Kalmbach keeps . 
for tough, interesting assignments.” On Februa 
1972, he is reported to have declared himself. “w 
run the very high risk of violating the crimin 1 pi 
sions” of campaign spending legislation. 

And even in what remains of the records. 
itseif—on file, as required under post- Watergat 
the Federal Election Commission—one finds bot! 
eigr and domestic oddities. What was still until 
the Committee to Re-Elect the President is now 
the 1972 Campaign Liquidation Trust. it reports. 
terest picome of $80,000. a year, with this i 


of $80,000 f Me i a ioe of dapical in en 





estion cf who or what has that money now, and by 
“Some domestic curiosities: until October 


5 100, paid “en or about April 12, 1973.” 
e suit was: settled with the return of that money to 
e a ree pice are 3, 1973, six months af- 


. pa January 1973, Sloan was still car- 
s “Treasurer”; but his salary had be- 

* By February, his title had be- 

On February 15, 1973, Sloan’s 
1320; on February 21, 1973, $1080, 
John Dean, Sloan was never sued by 
. Re-Elect. But Sloan had, after all, 


iiaa” did file a registration form. In answer 
om (a) “Will this committee operate in more 
ae ee” * the committee replied, “No—only inter- 


a 


"ae reply wes “Yes.” For (e) “Does this 
E ple to stay in-existence beyond the current 
aT ancther “Yes,” Ang in answer to (f) “If 


e for Nixon (b) Comm tee of United - 


States Citizens in Japan. for Nixon (c) Commitee’ of : 
and s so on. 


United States Citizens in Korea’ for Nixon,” 


here is, on the surface, no absolutely obvic 
reason why—in late February after the No- | 

vember in which a President, who is constitu- T 

tionally precluded from serving more than two. 

terms, has already been elected to his second term—citi- 
zens should not establish as many Asian branches | for 
his re-election as they like, even ‘isting no “bank, re- 
pository, ete.” and with an intention (although this. 
might suggest an echo of the Narrow Escape theory) to. 
remain in existence “perpetually.” But. within a month 
by March 22, 1973, in fact--the Asia Committee cof. 
CREEP and its affiliated committees found themselves, 
all together, unable to claim contributions in excess of 
$1000. Having planned to stay in existence “perpetu-_ 
ally,” they nonetheless asked to be allowed to cease to 
report. The Asia Committee: wrote to the Office of Fed- 
eral Elections, seeking “the approval of your offi z 
cease reporting, until such time in the future as we may, 
have receipts in excess of $1000.” That a Nixon cam- 
paign committee in Asia should reserve to itself the pos- 
sibility of such receipts at a “time in the future” raises. 
questions about which one does not care to speculate. 
But it is hardly new that there were irregularities ev- 
erywhere in the finances of the 1972 campaign. Detail 
only obscures the logic of historical events. In thinking 
about international political contributions, the logic has” 
normally gone the other way—contributions by the 
American government or by American corporations ‘to’ 


officials, or parties, or governments abroad. But with the 


by now almost weekly revelations of payments by 
American companies to foreign officials in Europe, Asi 
South America; and the. Middle East, it began ‘to seem 
highly probable in the very nature of secret cash. tra 
actions that some of that money was going to find its 
way back; and/or that some foreign interests rich 
enough to afford it were going to lobby, with cash 
America. eka only defense matters, there was fo 


tion. In June of this year, however, there wer 

it had also, for years, been traveling the othe 
special prosecutor’s office revealed that a 
Saudi Arabia, having received over the years more 


cues 


s bank Because of a “buiglar in 





Such a bribe and the taking of it would have 
cost not just the American taxpayer’s money 


but his sons. 


produce no records of how that $200 million was spent. 
Or Grumman. On September 13, 1976, there was the 
- former president of Grumman International testifying. 
under oath, that in 1972 a White House official had sug- 
gested that Grumman contribute $1 million to CREEP 
for the President’s “assistance.” on a forthcoming trip to 
Honolulu, in getting Japan to buy Grumman fighter 
planes. In April of 1972, a Grumman official had visited 
the. White House to discuss sales of fighter planes to 
Iran; a month later, on a trip to Iran, Nixon agreed for 
the first time to sell Iran virtually any weapon it wanted. 
Signs, anyway. of a rich foreign country that could af- 
ford to payt to influence an American decision now and 
en. 
Looking further back, however, at the Patman eae 
ii igs on secret foreign bank accounts, one firds, as early 
as 1968, premonitions of what I think mus: have hap- 
pened in 1972. In 1968, well before Nixon’s first. in- 
~auguration, the Patman Committee already had found 
“kickbacks by Vietnamese importers to American èx- 
porters, involving a huge U.S. Corporation. Again, Swiss 
bank accounts were used.” Assistant Attorney General 
Fred M. Vinson (who, in 1973, was the attorney for 
Fred Larue in his tractations, over the $30.000 from a 
foreign national, with Maurice Stans) testified, in 1968, 
as the Justice Department expert on these illicit foreign 
deals, But the scale, then, was different, and the purpose 
was different. No one suggested, in 1968, that the Viet- 
‘namese. kickbacks, through foreign banks. went into 
American. politics. 

As, by 1972, I think they clearly did. Turning away 
“from detail, one is struck by the logic overall. It does 
not make sense, for example. that the President’s fund- 

` raisers would put by far the greatest pressure of any po- 
litical campaign in our history on so many sources, indi- 
vidual and corporate, and reject a contribution from 
he most logical of them all: the administration of South 
Vietnam, which had the most to lose if the President’s 
opponent (who had announced a willingness to go, it 
be remembered, to Hanoi on his knees for peace) 
ctually won. And although the President might -have 
liked to announce the wars end before any ordinary 
lection, by the time he sent Haig to undo Kissinger’s 
ate October accords, he knew he did not need, in 1972, 
any peace to-win. At the same time, Nixon never seems 
have felt any diminution of need for campaign con- 
tributions, In the fall of 1968, the South Vietnamese had 
only had to dig in. their heels and wait, while the war 
-cost Humphrey the election. By the fall of 1972, if they 
ted the support of the Administration, | think, they 

had to pay. 

“And even the ‘structure of the underlying propion 
-had occurred, minus only cash, in another context, at 
least once before: in the secret bombing of Cambodia. 


The rationale for lying to the American people, and 
their elected officials, about the bombing of Ca 

was, it was said at first, national security. But tha 

no sense. Since the enemy knew, and: ‘certainly the Ca 
bodian people who were being bombed would : 
Americans were the only. people it was being kept secret 
from. ta was then that the entire ass advanted a 


In order that he could conceal this complicity from hi: 
own a ia our car lendirs ton had to mee it's 


deniably, between our leaders: and. us which entail ; 
the killing of their people, in their own ‘country, in thei 
own. ignorance of their leader’s consent; anc 

tails the loss of our pilots’ lives, in. their country, 

out our knowledge of our leader’s consent. That 
requires only the addition of money, mone’ contribe 

by South Vietnamese ‘officials to an America Pres 

to. ezplain why peace was not quite at hand in October 


f one accepts, for a moment. the proposition 
' the awful secret that underlay the Nixon Adm 
tration was money, from: that source ‘and: for hat 
reason, there is the question what would hav 
pened to the money, and how the former P 
could reach it now. John Wilson, the attorney fo 
deman and Ehrlichman, was the lawyer who, m 
twenty years ago, won. the major settlement. which le 
the secrecy of Swiss bank accounts inviolable, even if 
as in the case of the German investors in L G. Farben, 
which became the American company General Anilin 
the depositors in those accounts were likely to be forme 
Nazis, who were precluded from access to their inves 
menis, under American law. At secret foreign bank a 
counts, the trail always ends. As for how: Nixon coul 
reach the money, however, there are several possit 
There is, for instance, Rabbi Korff, 
Rabbi Korff did not even enter the story until 
1973, when he took out a.$5000 ad in the Times, in 
name of the National. Citizens Committee ‘for, Fairn 


tion, Rabbi Korff has been’ a an ‘unusual Gea all a on 
Every few months, Korff holds a press conference to an 
nounce that the contributions he has been sreceivin 
from all over the country (for what has now become the 
United States Citizens’ Congress ard the President 
Nixon Justice Fund) are great, but not stifficient ‘to 
cover the former President's legal fees. Then, he jour- 
neys to San Clemente, to report on the former Pr 





mind. It stands to reason that, although 
ridutions: every time the Rabbi calls a 


alies of ‘Reader's Digest, and ngely 
of Rabbi Korff himself, who is paid a sal- 


precisely is the cover story for pay- 
` Watergate — It may be coincidental. 


onveying i to the former President. 
kground has always been international, not 
backling, In the early forties, he was, he 
sing money to buy passports. in Paraguay for 
mates of Nazi camps and, by means of con- 
erland paying money to. Himmler to get 


sie the Rabbi becomes vague and 
he. fifties añd sixties, Korff actually hadis a 


ut the story, the inference really, is not concerned 


ith the fall of 1972, in Washington and 


South Vietnam. As for who would know, the South 


Vietnamese, of course; but they have their own foreign -_ 


accounts, and no one would believe them anyway. As 


for who else—all those international money-raisers, =; 


Stans, Kalmbach, Connally, perhaps. And Haig. At 


about the time of the Nixon. pardon, President. Ford ` 


kept making decisions, and then reversing them, about 


whether or not former President Nixon would have ac- < 


cess to his own presidential papers; in the end, Ford let 
only one set of the presidential papers leave the White. 
House: the ones belonging to Alexander Haig.. 

As for Nixon himself, he would, T suppose, have: man 
aged to think that he made such a deal on patrioti 
grounds, in the interests of the free-world. And it is not» 
so bad to have been paid to do what one might have. 
done out of conviction anyway. Except for this: that he 
was President of the United States. And that unlike Wa 
tergate, unlike Rebozo, or Hughes, or the CIA, or a 
previous administration in our history, such a bribe a 
the taking of it would have cost not just the Ame 
taxpayer's mosey but pe sons. And if the South Viet. 


proposition is what we have all, somehow, 
along. It explains why all the. ey yoluma 


pointed out, don't contain enough of a case 

single pamphlet. It explains why, in spite of Ni 

parture, nothing was resolved, or laid to rest. The im- 
peachment inquiry did what it could, and the ‘President. 
was removed. But we were, I think, of legal and politi- 
cal necessity, at the tip of the wrong iceberg. The story ~ 
that required the end of the Nixon presidency, I think,” 
was not Watergate—or. even “other high Crimes and 
Misdemeanors.” It was Treason and Bribery. I don’t. 
know what follows from it. I think it is the bottom Jine: 
It has brought a disorientation beyond recko ing n 
People died for it, We are "going to have to li 

with that. O 





_ THE TROUBLE 
WITH PROFESSORS 





members be 
put the larger aims 
heir institutions ahead of 
ww self-interest, 
cularly when the issue is 


nington College president 


: l ma na in ui 


a ’s Bloom vision, and 
some who don’t. 


‘one could disagree with Gail 


's conclusion that strong doses 


wish, however, that. Dr.. 


Parker 
rself embraced principles. of 


realism more strongly, both in her 
handling of the “Futures Report” 
which led to her resignation last 
January from the presidency of 
Bennington College, and in her 
“personal testimony” concerning 
these events in the September At- 
lantic. | came to study the matter in 
detail, as a member of the trustee 
committee charged with breaking 
the stalemated confrontation be- 
tween the faculty and Dr. Parker, 
and to live with its: aftermath, as 
acting president of the college after 
Dr. Parker’s resignation. 

Her article deplores the Benning- 
ton community’s refusal even to 
consider the Futures Report, which 
recommended that upcoming finan- 


cial stringencies be met through- 


such devices as phasing out tenure, 


requiring students to concentrate in 


two disparate modes of study, and 


“modestly increasing the ratio of stu- 


dents to facuity—all of which. still 
“sound reasonable” to Dr. Parker. 


| The report’s proposals were, indeed, 
most worthy of consideration anc 

- | properly presented, would 

-| have been discussed on their ‘merits: 


(although doubtless with varying en- 
thusiasm, depending on whose ox 


was gored—afier all, they did call 


for the eventual depane 
percent of the faculty!) and. 
well have been adopied, 

part. But Dr. Parker sée 
everything possible tc insure 
port’s rejection and thus to 
her earlier prophecy that 
suance “would. . . make y 
sible for me to continue as ar 
tive president.” 

Each step in Dr. Parker's 
management throughout | 75 
it more likely that the re 
mission would lead to a. 


mitment was made that a ri 
faculty viewpoints woul 
sented, the faculty men 
pointed to the futures: 
were two part-time weather 


tour during most of the comm te 
detibertions, the other a scul] 


eF colleagues. In denance of Benni 


ton tradition, no students were 
named to the committee. Through 
variety of media (including vide 
tape, which later proved to be 





“full discussion by stu- 
d faculty before any imple-. 
ng steps were taken by the 


ser for” Ssbussinn and com- 
be hee decision will be 


1 | public Elge” Dr. 
ide the same commitment 


k time approached for is- 
the college 


that no one was speaking 
| and teachers expressed to 
er their concerns that the 


come to few meetings, that fi- 
Projections were being pre- 


the 2 essentially was being 
ae by Dr. Parker (“The report 
e” she told a faculty meeting), 


ait hè eallaboration only of Wel- 


A former president, Frederick 
Burkhardt a member of the futures 
mmittee, noted his dissent from 
everal important recommendations 
and warned Dr. Parker of the com- 
munity’s. s sensitivity, but he 


amanit suppressed its 


t the report because of 


assurances that there 


of alternatives. 


a that the. promised 
logue” might never occur. Almost 
unanimously, it petitioned the trus-: 


| But a week before the report was 


due, the faculty began to suspect 
“substantial dia- 


tees to remind them of their com- 
mitment not to act upon the report 


until student and faculty viewpoints 


had been considered. The college’s 
deans delivered to Dr. Parker for 
transmittal to the trustees a letter 


(which, somehow, was never shown 
to them) urging postponement of 


action until the promised. consid- 
eration of alternatives could take 
place. 

On November 18, in blatant dis- 
regard of these warnings, the report 
was. steamrollered through the. un- 
suspecting trustees—-who had been 
given just three days to review its 
20,000 words. Faculty and students 
first learned of its specifics through 
a local newspaper story which ap- 
peared while the trustees were still 
meeting. Then the report’s text was 
presented to the community in the 
form of a printed document—which 
gave it an appearance of immutabil- 
ity inconsistent with its promised 
tentative status, There was no indi- 
cation that committee members had 
taken dissenting positions. Even 
worse, the college learned that the 
trustees had adopted a “sense of the 
meeting” resolution (essentially 
drafted for them by Dr. Parker) 
stating that they had found the re- 
port’s analysis persuasive and had 
voted to accept it in principle. 
While implementation of specific 
recommendations would be deferred 
until community discussions had 
taken place, the timetable required 
that the report’s most sensitive rec- 
ommendations—increasing student 
fees and promptly reducing the 
teaching staff of faculty and assis- 
tants from 83 to 62—be dealt with 


„at-a January board meeting. This 
-gave the faculty and students less 
than four weeks of term time to con- | 
sider conclusions which the committee- 


had taken half a year to prepare. 
Naturally, the campus went up m 


smoke. The faculty. 

voted nc confidence 

and refused to communicate 

the trustees through her. The po 
tics of confrontation continued for 
two months of deteriorating rela- 
tionships, which made rapproche- 
ment impossible. The trustees were 


required either to force Dr. Parker 


resignation or see the college closed 
down. Their choice was painful 1 
inevitable. 

I have observed Dr. Parker: 8 
1972 and can confirm the impres: 


‘sion. which her article gives 


she is a person of extraordinary 
telligence. She has justified her 
tics on the ground that the colle 
financial state did not permi 
lengthy debate on the merits of 
report. But she must h 
that the Bennington Co 
munity, accustomed to p 
democracy, would never 
portant policy changes which 
been rammed down its throi 
out a pretense at cons i 
that the report’s proposals 
better chances of realization i 
were openly discussed. I can 
conclude that, consciously o 
Dr. Parker wanted the report's 
ommendations, and er admini 
tion, to fail. > 

Her inscrutable course not or 
damaged both herself. and the ¢ 
lege, but also. delayed by ï 
months the adoption of e 
long-range plans—includin : 
of the reports proposals whi 
of admitted merit. The crisis d 
however, have the positive effect 
unifying, as never before, fac 
students, administrative. staff, a 
new majority of the trustees, 
Bennington community is now seek 
ing, in a refreshingly unified w. 
solutions to the long-range problem 
it shares, with other colleges. F 
confident that it will do so: wit 


+ the spirited and distinctive Be ing 


ton maciion. 





Diffe nt ‘Academic : World | 


a parker has inhabited a dife 


rent academic world from the one 
know. Her comments, so far as 
ey apply to Bennington, may be 
surate--I cannot say. But Parker’s 
rong implication that the Benning- 
ion example, and other incidents in 
her academic experience, are char- 
teristic of all or much of higher 
cation is a travesty. 


ence as administrator, professor, and 
ee in colleges and universities 
| parts of the nation (one of 
illiams College, not twenty- 
es. from Bennington), and 
bservation of many other insti- 
eaves me with views on 
ademic governance, and 
i utterly different 

Parker. 
the whole, I have found fac- 
embers as individuals to be 
ious, hardworking, reason- 
ne B men and 


imes confuse self-interest 
ional interest. In times 


ely, are on sound ground 
they zealously guard their po- 
of influence over curricula, 
ing. methods, academic stan- 
and related matters. The aca- 
community of course has a 
ponsibility to society but it 


1 in the public interest if its poli- 
ae Oe col are. too ney : 
i litici | none of which is available to many 


sie pays a modest price for 


this freedom in organizational un- 
tidiness and acministrative frustra- 
tion, but it is a price well worth 
paying when one considers the 
benefits and alternatives. 

I regret along with Parker that an 
institution with so splendid a tradi- 
tion as that of Bennington College 
has been through a trying ordeal. 


‘But the ordeal of one quite atypical 


institution does not imply that all 
faculties are ccrrupt or that higher 
education is cemoralized. And it 
does not imply that large numbers 
of institutions are on the verge of 
bankruptcy—either intellectual or fi- 
nancial. 
—HowarbD R. BOWEN 
R. Stanton Avery Professor of 
Economics and Education, 
Claremont Graduate School 


Confirms My Worst Fears 


Gail Parker’s “While Alma Mater 
Burns” confirms my worst fears 
about the future of higher educa- 
tion. Administrators of her sort are 
all too common in higher education, 
and it was illuminating to glimpse 
at long last the facile and con- 
tradictory manner in which their 
minds work. 

Men and women who, like the 
Parkers, attempt to “manage” col- 
leges as if they were businesses—a 
practice which makes some sense in 
a few areas of administration—must 
not become upset, again like the 
Parkers, when faculties begin acting 
like employees rather than their doc- 
ile, dedicated, old altruistic selves. 
While employees of large corpora- 
tions are frequently laid off, they 
are not, as academics are, expected 
to be happy about their continued 
service to “the good of the whole.” 
Indeed, 
grumble, are even allowed to do it 


on television. and are furnished. | 


with unemployment compensation, 


academics. 
If college administrators attempt 
to ruin education by means of 


they are expected to- 


rigged committees and study groups, _ 
as Parker and her ilk often do, they . 
ought not be surprised when facul- 
ties resort to obstructing the wheels 
of regress. 


—Paut R, HARRISON 
Treasurer, St. Louis Junior 
District, National Edu 
Association; Instructor of Engl 
Florissant Valley Community © 
College 


A Financial Madhouse 


Gail Parker. muses, “Legislat S, 
caught between tax-burdene r 
stituents and local chauvinisms, 


Baloney! 

The political. process of dite: ur 
versity budgeting is Kafkaesq 
Each year, university pr 
come forth with grandiose plan 
expanding both salaries and pr 
grams. Every year, these ar 
back, and then there are final | 
minute chop-backs by either th 
legislature or the governor. 
year, the commitments to hire ne 
faculty and construct new buildings 
have already been made. Whi 
left to cut back on? Salaries, 
course. 


coming “house-poor.” We hav 
completed two new building: 


(riddled with exceptions), a ad onl 

enough money for a 2.5. percen i 

ary raise, while student enro 

are likely to decline in the 1980 

cause of the birthrate decline. _ 
The main aims of the poli 


administrators, to empire-buil 

to raise their own salaries.’ 
Individually, each partici yä 

the process seems to be acting r 

tionally—the university president 

for instance, have nothing to lose b 

asking for far more than they 





hope te get. But the to- 
that of a financial mad- 
by the inmates. 
; “GLENN. T: WILSON 
fessor, School of Business, 
suthern Illinois University 


her (or his) difficulty in 
CHS faculty that the well- 
the institution might just 
not be the same e thing as 


Beran’ talks about dead or 
g colleges. How many realize 
} a, five hundred pri- 


1 were added? Obviously they 
yt all Harvards. Or even Ben- 
ons. But one day they may be. 
verybody surely knows by 
‘the. A “S EEC age 


' in = has battened on 
th adapt itself to shrinkage? 


curriculum by adding to 
sane out ekon to change 


‘here is ‘more evidlerice: every day 
hat the answer is No. Bennington 
Bostoa University are not the 

y instances of bastiations of 


tame: ith craven 


i trustees. 


' able tradition with medieval roots, 


and despite the frustrations it holds 
for deans and presidents, it has 
been thought a more effective guar- 


antor of academic freedom and in- 


tellectual excellence than any of the 
alternatives. At least that’s the. fac- 
ulty view. One recalls a passage by 


the distinguished historian- Carl: 


Becker: “A professor, as the Ger- 
man saying has it, is a man who 
thinks otherwise. Now an able and 
otherwise-thinking president, sur- 
rounded by able and otherwise- 
thinking professors, each resolutely 
thinking otherwise in his own man- 
ner, each astounded to find that the 
others, excellent fellows as he knows 
them in the main to be, so often 
refuse in matters of the highest im- 
port to be informed by knowledge 
or guided by reason—this is indeed 
always an arresting spectacle and 
may sometimes seem to be a futile 
performance. Yet it is not futile un- 
less great universities are futile. For 
the essential quality of a great uni- 
versity derives from the corporate 
activities of such a community of 
otherwise-thinking men.” 

How to persuade a collection of 
otherwise-thinkers, most of them on 
tenure, that they and the institution 
which shelters them must adapt in 
order to survive in a changing envi- 
ronment? There is nothing in Gail 
Thain Parker’s wry, lucid, and in- 
sightful essay that I would dispute 
except, perhaps, her faith that poli- 
ticians, philanthropists, or business- 
men wil come to the rescue. 

~CHESTER E. FINN, JR. 
Research Associate, 
The Brookings Institution 


Cronyism a Real Problem 


Gail Parker is clearly right that 
cronyism and “constituency politics” 
in faculties and particularly in tradi- 
tional academic departments do 
stand in the way of sound educa- 
tion; trustees have often waffled 


about backing presidents in tough: 


decisions; and foundations could do 


realities of situs institutio 
The institutional. endeng ih t 


-competing constituencies“ as: e 


ments. decline and eee dı 


more: important missions, is 
evident. in many eoleg ; 


will be made better oy ? 


than. by education’ leaders, t 
| and faculties. I hope she’s wrot 


But anyone who takes. ex-Pr 
dent Parker’s powerful statement 
a true perspective on Americ 
higher education goes astray. Thin 
ing of private, liberal arts college 
as a homogeneous class is a m 
take. Some have an abundance 
the troubles she describes, 
ers have them in manageable 
and some escape ‘them e 
There really is diversity in. 
can higher education, and. our 
lic and private colleges offer 
cafeteria of choices hidde 
the smokescreen of public relatio 
A recent review of the finances of 
private colleges in the United Sta 
by Howard Bowen, a resp 
scholar in the field, was mildly opti 
mistic about their state, although he 
also noted some are in real trouble. 
My view of the different groups 
of higher education institutions that 
are now confronted by the most. se- 
rious problems will annoy the presi: 
dents of most onan F 


University of North Carolin 
seem to eel observers to. be on 





tional needs. 


lic and prsle wee 
ye | the “no-win” 
| dread. 


aybe. she is a “female 

et IT hope some gutsy 

of trustees will give her an- 
$ lot at a college presidency. 

—Haro_p Howe II 

Vice President for 

Education and Research, 

: „The Ford Foundation 


not fewer, as Dr. Parker 
The president’s primary 


‘ions and disallow back-room 
ven the most politically na- 


at must delineate the scope 
negotiations. Against that pack 


ood” and presidents should 
: as good of the whole.” 


Dissatisfaction with 
t will ensue where no 
s. Its all in a- day's 


fense ‘of decisiveness, Dr. 
wverstates faculty inaction. Is 
der that faculty are slow to 


atter re hey aie it ae 


Son ent and/or the 


vage a future, 
| eminent university president may 
offer consolation. 
| universities,” he 
1) change quickly. The good ones 


‘board must act. Typically, these are 
decisions trustees 


As Bennington moves slowly—too 
slowly for Parker—to fashion or sal- 
the remark of an 


“Only third-rate 
observed, “can 


change incrementally; the best 


_ change imperceptibly.” 
—RICHARD CHAIT 


Director, Harvard University 
Institute for Educational 
Management 


Academic Featherbedding 


Gail Parker's disaffection with ac- 
ademic politics is surprisingly even- 
handed, given the extraordinary 
nature of her own experiences at 
Bennington. That participatory de- 
mocracy is in crisis in our academic 
institutions is no longer in doubt. 
Nor is that crisis likely to be alle- 
viated. Academic featherbedding 
now runs rampant, and strong aca- 
demic leadership is eschewed as 
being hostile to academic freedom, 
whatever that implies. Nor are the 
foundations likely to be of much 
help, 
cancer is not likely for them to be a 


palatable and safe program area. 
The best that can be done, perhaps, 


is what Gail Parker has done: to. 
do one’s best for a short time in a 
largely unresponsive academic envi- 
ronment, to get fired or resign, to 
kiss and tell, and thereafter forswear 
any further presidential ambitions. 


—GEORGE W. BONHAM | 
Editor-in-Chief,- 


since institutional terminal | 


Her version of Boston Unive 
review. committee’s work. seem 
be based upon incomplete newsy 
per reports. The review was r 
quested by Dr. Silber and wa 
an attempt to “review procedur 
to avoid confrontations: At no 


did the: committee have the 


to dismiss the president. As 8 h 
process was somewhat nev 
never been done at Boston. Ur 
sity, and only rarely at other 
leges—we set up procedu 


‘tening to other admini 


people and deans, faculty, 
dents. All discussions were to 
kept confidential. 

All sides were heard and. eve Dr 
Silber’s detractors conceded h 
ities and achievement with respec 
to the problems facing the u 
sity. At the conclusion of ou 
ings a reorganization was. prop 
which we hope makes. both a 
tration and faculty more open 
each other’s concern 
emerged retaining his presid 
authority; he still has the o 
nity to lay his hands, as M 
colorfully puts it, “on [the 
instruments.” Ms. Parker 
believe that decisions | 


and chief executive officer 


made me doubtful about 


aa 
and hiet Exec 


Change Magazine | 


Incomplete Reports 


As a longtime trustee of Boston | 


University and chairman of its -pres- 


idential review committee, but 
speaking only for myself, I would | 
‘like to comment on Gail Parker’ s 
article. 


(and, 
seemed to underestimate the cot 
plexity of the situation at Boston 
University. Although I drew 
conclusions from the university’ 
own publications and not fro 


of course, to John Silber) if 





alize: how easy it is 
versimplify. 

it reminds us that the 

change: impercepti- 


t ai Bennington was. 


y. this probable truth, 


that a small, experi- 


ze that Poe its exis- 


2 nington that I will ue 
‘aca kind to ee 


“his chosen to mis- 

sent the issues. 
uted report did not 
e “departure of 75 percent 
ty,” ‘but rather for a joint 
trustee committee to deter- 
tall. any new contract 

affect incumbents. 


Stephen Sandy 


“promptly reducing” the sizeof the 
teaching staff from 83 to 62. The 
possibility of breaking current cı 
tracts was never considered; any 


„duction would necessarily have been | t 
| phased over a five-year period and | 
the process would not. have begun 


on future ditections during tl 


| and whe had oe of yv 


until the faculty, working thr ugh z 


its committees, had determined pre 
cisely where cuts should be made 


. Moreover, the figures given are 
leading. Eighty-three represents the. 
¿| total number of faculty members 
sixty-two a f 
goal expressed in full-time equiva- 


(current. head count), 


lents. At a college where many fac- 


ulty members are employed on a | 


part-time basis, the difference be- 
tween head count and FTE is sig- 
nificant. To confuse categories is 
greatly to exaggerate the number of 
cuts proposed. 

3. The members of the faculty 
did not first learn of the contents of 
the report in the newspaper, but 
from the dean of faculty and. the 
dean of students who had attended 


| flammatory. 
‘printed to get it in circul 


The report itself 


ena as : boss (before b 


are the stuff of MoCarth 1 
time and space 


both inaccurate 
leading. © 


The crumpled bond 


convulses 


on the table 
snaps as 


if burning 
with one 


lurch. exfoliates 


one gnarl 


then quits 
dead. One 


more letter 
to you un- 


done. 





ae FE & LETTERS 


JE CHRISTMAS TREE 


‘LOT MURDERS” 


by 


Laurence Sheehan 


| used word “windscreen” 
ton. Tip-off he’s a Britisher (try to cap- 


From the notebooks of Richard X. Stone 
(June 14, 19i1~Dec, 23, 1975), author of 
the more than 8@ best-selling “Doctor 
Saint-John” mysteries: 


ossible clues. Man’s hands smell of 

fish. Ladys ring. finger cut off 
(mode! after Doris). Tree bark. Dis- 
continued automotive part. Traces of 
orange Juice found in a houseplant. 

Toward a theory of mystery fiction. 
Form of vicaricus problem-sclving. Su- 
perior to cowbey western because cov- 
ers sex, Needs of modern psyche. How 
different from ancient psyche. Detective 
heroes never burdened’ with family life, 
viz. Sam Spade, Father Brown, Dick 
Tracy. Hercule Poirot. my own Dr. 
Saint-John, How solve murders with 
wife like Doris on neck. 

Book idea. “The Hung Jury.” 12 
people strangled in space of week, from 
all walks of life~rich and poor, black 
and white. some tall, some short, etc. 
(Make Mandy separate figure, not. vic- 
tim.) Dr. Saint-John called in, discovers 
all 12 victims oace served on jury which 
convicted a man to death years before. 
Maybe Mandy could be widow. of a 
victim of the original murderer, and 
now a comely social worker. Twist. is 
the 12 jurors are not strangled by some 
revengeful 
man who was convicted. Are killed by 
the lunatic judge in the trial! (Doesn't 
make sense.) 

“Clue. Birdshit on windshield. Might 
mean car parked under tree. or Doris’ 
parrot loose in garage again. Also, man 
in conversa- 


ture Brit. market with more focus on 


friend or associate. of the. 


Anglo-Saxon type crimes). Sai 
makes a aire nate, ete, 


ear, for use as 2- way vidio as. wall 
hear what the hell people ar Si 
him. 
Book idea. Hold-up at fancy bt 
ban cinema while a movie a 
bank robbery is playing. Real. shotg 
fire outside lost in noise of sou dt ack 
lady cashier's screams for “help los 
screams on screen (model: -cashi er after. 
Doris): Maybe actor playing robber in 
movie could be relative of actual robb eo 
of movie outside, while member 
dience in moviehouse could be rela 
of Doris. N.G. o 
Book idea, “The Christmas Tree 0 
Murders. ” Great! ines 


plus comment on commere 
Woman's Body mone under: $20 


Need a plot Question. w hat is z 
is time, time is line made up of a $ 
of clues, connected by color. Colo 
emotion, Time is clues linked by 


ings (possible lecture material he 


‘Situations Man wakes up’ in 
motel room. No idea what day. it” 
Takes his. pills: Turns on TV andio 
serves cartoons, Watches. cartoons for 


‘hour. and deduces it is Saturday a. 


Momients later, he takes a bath. Kno 

at.door. Mandy. ae 
Saint-John continuity. Suppos 

goes deaf and blind at same time 





star's newest deali-top dictionary 

just define words. It brings words alive. So 

can get the tangy | tast f ‘wassail”. And the 
impact of “chopper” 


ee 


legietéaccotiptish 

r 3,000 quotations from poets, 

and presidents. With over 24,000 

g you how a word is used in context. — 

wath sceres of illustrations, charts and tables. À 


l i Merriam-Webster Dictio: 


i Altogether, « over 150, 000 words spring vividl 
to life. 
Including 22,000 new. ones like “bummer” and 


_ “dashiki” as well as t 
syllables. _ 


In short it’s the dictionary that makes all. < ther 
dictionaries obsolete: Which makes b 


most up-to-the-minute gift 


about anyone on your list. Only $1 95 
indexed wherever books are sold. ; 


es, Springfield, MA. 01101 3 





picture book illustrated by 
cia Sewall. It is highly original, 
ve story told with the terse. can- 
of a-folk tale and the magic of a 
‘tale. Three color illustrations. 


And ‘thate is PINCH, a marve- 
ously funny novel about a boy who 
rains a pig to hunt birds. This is a 

ovel by Larry CALLEN, and re- 


THE PORCELAIN MAN. 
Richard Kennedy, $5.95 


<. -PINCH 
by Larry Callen, $5.95 


CHANCE, LUCK AND 
=o o DESTINY 
eter Dickinson, $8.95 


“At your bookstore 


LITTLE, BRO 


get around, etc. P 
woman. assistant. 
Maybe start re 
Saint-John and -e 
territory. Maybe 
stopper would capture largest possible 
market today. N.B—query people at 


rhaps hire young 


series. 


Random House cn this. Who said great” 


men never stop changing, no, men who 


change their minds never achieve great- 
ness. One of those is right, can’t re- 


member, can’t find my Bartlett’s. - 

Difference between. clue and_ sign. 
Walking slower, having trouble sleep- 
ing, getting busy signal when I call 
Mandy, these are signs of old age, not 
clues. Clues are footprints and stray 
hairs and such. Mystery is marriage. 
Mystery is living with someone daffy 
like Doris feeding the houseplants with 
orange juice. All she talks about is Vita- 
min C. 

Question. What is scientific about 
science fiction? That which is fictitious 
about science! (No, doesn’t work, didn’t 
work when I said it at seminar in which 
Mandy enrolled, doesn’t work now.) 

Clues. Spotless kitchens. Vitamin jars. 
Tracks in the sncw. Blood in the tracks. 
Christmas tree in the kitchen. 

Book idea. Perhaps do mystery. with 
light touch for a change, have some fel- 
low go berserk in Dec., cutting down all 
neighbor’s evergrzens and hauling them 
into his house, setting fire to whole 
house with wife in bedroom, no, com- 
edy wearing thin. 

Setting. Man mournfully hums “The 
Girl That I Married” in neighborhood 
bar at Xmas time, so dark in there he 
can hardly see swizzle stick. Invited to 
go singing carols with dubious bunch. 
Was supposed tc meet Mandy but she 
has decided to spend holidays skiing 
with poet whose hands stink of fish. So 
goes caroling. Leter body found under 
snow in Christmas tree lot. A fine 
Christmas for him! Saint-John called in, 
snoops around, determines wife hired 
hippie carolers Figh on dope to finish 
off her husband so she can take ocean 
cruises on his reyalties. But Saint-John 
deeply moved by holiday spirit gets the 
goods on her, puts her behind bars, ex- 
poses the old fa-t for what she is, de- 


stroyer of the himan spirit, eroder of: 
the creative impulse, Prime Causer. of- 


headaches, decline in virility, etc. 

Why mystery is. superior to poetry. 
Poetry is largely the product of person- 
ality, thus arrogaat hairy bastard youths 
able to enthrall audiences, women, etc. 
Whereas mystery is product of charac- 


er, experience, study, diligence, intelli-. 


Finish off 
ore new fictional- 
mosexual crime-- 


tionale. that is wirs sometimes a ‘be 
Boils down to, do we admire. Fee 
his mysteries or his poetry: Ans. 


‘calle ‘What if sales contin ni 


Doris but not me if Pm dead first? 
Maybe dash of. long poe < 


we'll. spend week lane het 
or Alta as with hotshot mad- fo 
poet, but someplace warm. 


cal coitimüniiy college dingy halls TO 
ten coffee, ete. “Co-ed” comes 


wonder. Fania touibie work g out 
plot, with such leaky recall: 
what you said about the. 

lan Fleming.” i 

Definition: Hero is man’ transi 
by circumstances who transform 
into clues. Hero knows his tea | 
laundry chute. Hero is artist on au 
chute of life (save). 

Importance of fame, reco, 
money, honors, not nec. in. that orde: 
All-important. Next to Mandy, though 
after a bath, pure soybeans. 

Possible clues. No answer at blond 
apartment door. Check of my; lates 


(golf) missing from bag also 
going on? 

Situation (actually happen 
into Mandy’s skier friend at fish m 
He is musing on his latest bit of > 
whilst. chopping mackerel. (Book i 
“Dead as a Mackerel”—the story of ol 
man and young woman who plot de 
of awful poet, are caught red-hande 


and sent to experimental prison in Ta 
hiti with beaches with signs ‘sa 
Dogs.) I order 4 Ib. fresh cod. © 


Question. What is. relation of-a 


‘life. Ans. Art builds on life, then walks 


off (good!). 

Situation. Nearing Xmas. A youn 
happy (like Mandy) back from Stowe 
or Alta, all Coppertoned and lim 
even her buttocks. are brown: (how 


oul I mean how get to see them? 





is Saint- 
unch at 


e wants “Scottish pine.” 
‘corrects worldly- wise 


sirar e reason: Rounds 


E Johnson’s, told the: 


“mixture of Charlie: and garlic juice. 


Clue. Bloodied golf club. 

Three possibilities. 1) He comes back 
with the tree. 2) He comes back with 
Doris. 3) He doesn’t come back at all. 

Mandy’s possible reactions: 

1) “You look froze!” 

2) “Hello, Mrs. Stone.” (Evenly—she 
says it “evenly.”) 

3) “Oh gosh I loved him secretly I 


“loved him I loved him and his writing 


style but I kept it a secret from him for 
his own good, it was my secret and his 
style, he was my secret love, what does 
it matter now; etc.” 


Question. What is mystery? Better to. 


ask--what isn’t mystery? What isn’t plot, 
clues, characters, tables of contents, oak 
tables, page numbers, indexes. and mur- 
ders? What isn’t? 





‘COMPLIMENTS TO THE FREEZER 
by John L. and Karen Hess 


the atuen step out to dine 


LO know Ta H is getting 
ing-maehine es at ae pries. 


quite that restaurants dis- 


| items had been frozen, it 


Victor Bergeron, 
er a. chain, 


: chef -and 


owners want to label their offerings as 
frozen? A fairly desperate explanation 
was offered by Roland Gotti of Ernie’s, 
which was rated by Holiday as “one of 
the world’s few truly great restaurants.” 
He testified that it would add to costs if 
restaurants had to change their menus 
“every time a frozen item is temporarily 
substituted for an unavailable fresh 
item.” The clinching argument, how- 
ever, was that a Truth in Dining law 
would sap San Francisco’s gastronomic 
reputation and thus reduce its conven- 
tion business. As Jack Shelton, an inde- 
pendent restaurant critic, put it bitterly, 
delegates must not be told that the 
chicken Kiev they eat in San Francisco 
is the same as the one in Duluth. 
“There are many restaurants using 
frozen food, but no one is going to ad- 
mit it,” Pierre Franey, an experienced 


a vice. president of Howard: 


an interview. Franey sa 

all the fancy. restaura: 
freezers, if only to tuck away 
“Nobody's: going to admit that,’ 


süd, “but they don't throw it away ose 


calcd as. the best, restaurant 
country, he. would use: the freezer i 
would make sauces. in large bat hes anc 
freeze them,” he declared. = - 

It may be doubted that the late Henr 
Soulé would have allowed Franey to do 


anything of the kind. Soulé was a nol 


rious perfectionist, who closed Le Pavil 
jon when help and produce became in 
adequate to. maintain: his standa 
While a meat stock mens survive ec 


kitchen temperatures. That is why 
taurant.chezs cheat oy acM flour, 


a freezing a sauce as van 

Another Howard Johnson’s e 
Frank M. Barrett, told Fast 
magazine: “I think anybody. wh 
using convenience foods is out. 
And some of the prepared:food arou 
today is top quality. You'd never kn 
the difference. This year [1973], 
going to open one restaurant a wee 
and where could we get cooks an 
chefs for this kind of expansion? Even 
if we could. get them, we couldn't train 
them fast enough.” 


T o say that there aren’t enough good 
cooks is an understatement. Bi 
when restaurant operators use that jus 
fication, they are like the proverbial d 
fendant who has killed his parents and 
pleads for mercy as an. orphan. (A 
reader wrote us that his wife had p 
plied to a leading restaurant for. a 
and had been told that it. 

cooks, only “thawer- -outers.”) 

York industry, mounting a 


Convenience is for owners. It spares” 
them the hassle of going to market for- 
the ost or cheapest availab nae 


unskilled help can peel. 
taes which are better i 





doesn't know 


e fast-food baits the. profit © 


n is such that putting out the real 
Coy is not worth the bother. Food 
Processing magazine reported that a 
ack of:frozen French fries*cost a chain 
nts and sold for 20 cents. “Only soft 
nks yield a greater percentage of 
rofit,” it said. For the restaurant of 
retension, a frozen “gourmet” dish 
hat cost it $1.38 could be sold for 
$7.50, whereas traditionally, operators 
have figured on food costing 30 to 40 
ercent of the bill to the customer. 
Many restaurants now “slush down” a 
ay’s supply, which means that they al- 
yw the dishes to thaw to about 40°, 
d on order, pop one into the micro- 
ve or convection oven. At the end of 
ne day, the unused portions go. back 
nto the freezer, of course, 
he food processors have made res- 
taurant owners an offer they cannot 
së. Some produce as many as two 
dred “gourmet” dishes, enabling a 
stelry. without a cook to boast a 
uas fancy as Delmonico’s. Meats 
€ partly precooked, with grill marks 
tin, and there is also the now pop- 
ilar. abomination of Surf ’n’ Turf, 
ich combines the extravagance of 
both. steak’and lobster with the taste of 
either, l 
“Breaded shrimp, oysters, crabmeat 
pecialties, lobster Newburgh and pom- 
ano are packed in attractive packages 
ith four-color illustrations and tend to 
make a chef proud of preparing a gour- 
net entrée,” the magazine Quick Frozen 
ods reported. 
That was in 1973, which one supplier 
f equipment to the industry described 
o us as “the year of the breakthrough.” 
The magazine said its survey had found 
a majority of restaurants already 
‘some prepared frozen foods and 
planned to use more. Not surprisingly, 
p to 80 percent and more of the fare 
erved by chains and industrial feeders 
as precooked. More disturbingly, the 
independent restaurants—the last hold- 
-outs.and- our only hope—were either 
old 8 up. or joining the frozen-food 


e demise of small business is an 
cepted by-product of a misguided 
modernism. We had the occasion, dur- 
ing one summer in New York, to write 
the obituaries of two good fifty-year-old 
family restaurants, evicted to make way 
in the one case for a parking lot, in the 
other for a skyscraper. Even if the res- 
_taurant “operators could- 


‘moter would have 


the skyscraper rents. no buildir g pr 
hem, because inves- 


tors want to sez long-term leases: signed 


by corporations with top credit ‘ratings. 


The skyscraper subjects its captive clien- 
tele to an entezprise that installs. feeding 
stations at several levels, their prices. ris- 
ing with the altitude, all being supplied 
from a central thawing station below 
ground. 

We visited some of these stations in 
the line of duty, when the male half of 
this writing team served a hitch as food 
critic of the New York Times. One of 
them wes Top of the Six’s, a gourmet 
tourist heaven operated by Stouffer's, 
which long age was a family. enterprise 
famed for its chicken pies and pastries. 
Here is our report: 


People who like Muzak and the 
Radio City show may well like the 
Top of the Six’s; in fact. many di- 
ners were evidently pleased. What 
was remarkable about our food was 
the lack of taste, in both senses: no 
taste to the shrimp cocktail, nor. to 
the beautifui-looking tomatoes, the 
zucchini in tomato sauce, the filet 
mignon, bland, tenderized and 
quite cold, as were the “French 
fries.” The last were reheated on 
request but preserved that unmis- 
takabl2 mushiness of frozen. pre- 
cooked and reheated fries. My 
“beef Stroganoff” was a Swiss steak 
on noodles reminiscent of a hun- 
dred airline meals. 

We passec up a wenderful dish 
that, if the menu was accurate, 
combined veal, crabmeat and 
whipped cream. We also ducked 
the orange sherbet with chocolate 
sauce, but tasted the “chocolate 
souffle,” a whipped pudding con- 
coction. The coffee was indifferent, 
the wines (e Pouilly-Fuissé and a 
Médoc) gooc and reasonable. 

We asked to see the kitchen 
whence these wonders came and 
were told that it was closed to the 
public and anyway was 40 floors 
down. We returned, cognito, and 
were courtecusly received by Mar- 
tin Brody, :he general manager, 
who snowed us the various produc- 
tion stations with their steam ta- 
bles, pressure cookers and ovens. 

“We don’: have a chef system,” 
he explained, “we have a food 
management system, with dieticians 
who are either home economists or 
A.D.A.-trained.” (That's the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association.) 

Mr. Brody described Stouffer’s as 
a middle-of-the-road operation, as 

- between custom cookery in chef 
restaurants and electronic mass- 
feeding stations that do practically 


We met + these sweet loaves i 
of restaurants. erousid the coun 


home. “Reconstituted, thes 
appease of homemad 


brought to table onac 
along with a sharp knife a 
amounts of butter: or mar 


ing the patron’s confidenc 
taurant’s food and service.’ 


us than Top of ‘the . Six’s was to 
the advice of Holiday magaz 
make “a gastronomic pilgrimage” 
Stonehenge Inn in Ridgefiel 
necticut—and meet the same 
meal. This shrine was built by t € 
Albert Stockli; who, as we wre te 
“a sort of P. T. Barnum. of 
cuisine. who dazzled the expens 
count yokels with such stunt 
in artichoke with mustard (flami 
rellement), Wild Fo 
(chicken) in sherried tomatoes, 
weiter.” Gourmet Continental, c 'cuisi 
ever there was. 

It is said that Stockli made 
bizarreness of his menus by t 


dinners. Anyway, we got Stockli reci pe i 
frozen and reheated, at $40 for two 


T here was a-time in iie mi 
Americans still living“ he 
in our country could be- a 


adventure. Railroads, ` 
steamships vied with one. 
food and service. Menus | 


the hotel menu palled or was too ¢ 
the locals might direct one to a tearoo 


kept by two spinsters who served g 
plain cooking and superb pastr 
boarding house where, on Thursda 
nights, the housewife served a 
hen with dumplings that was: mem: 
rable . 

No more. For the food lover 





ays an. unmitigated or- 


the “rotasion French 

) be found in some cf our better 
its, few if any kave completed 
ong har leimb from aeara to 


And if our 


of Cooks ani clients have 

sreat. culinary. tradition in a 

canned tomate sauce on 

, pasta. When we hinted, at 

opular irattoria in Brooklyn, . that 

was not precisely authentic, 

owner retorted, “This is Ital- 
merican cooking.” 

“restaurant field, as in home 

© gourmet hacks have per- 

ed he: public that foreign and 

ynonymous with good. This 

otal joss, i in the rare cases 

foreign is authentic or the 

js well done: But it has been 

ly fatal to: our own culinary heri- 


ner thrown by President Cottage- 
nd-Ketchup for Comrade 
the White House. The 

nied ia mangled French, 


recipes seemed to correspond. . 


f resistance (if we may) was 
abster ea Bellevue, an ‘aspic 
s ‘cuisine. It baffled 


ain’ from .Moscow: caviar, stur- 
amchatka crabs, cucumbers, an 
_af game, strawberry mousse, 
The Kremlin won the 

OWE. 


what the 


Guide Juillard have said in another con- 


text, “Americans: suffer from an inferi- 
ority complex. in this regard, ånd- there 
is not, as far as we know, a single 
American restaurant that has achieved 


-glory with oyster pie, snapper soup, 


ham steak, or even fried chicken, shad 

roe, clam chowder and other authentic 

American dishes. And it’s too bad.” 
This would not have been their find- 


ing as recently as the 1930s, before the 


run across an occasiowial see of ou 
ancient culinary glories. But if Gault 


_ diagnosis is incomplete. The. He 


reason restaurants don’t serve gloric 


‘Americana today is that their. prod 


and their skill and their. motivati 
have declined. 





CULTURE WATCH 
by Benjamin DeMott 


Title bout 


Titling, as every schoolperson knows, 
is _a complex game; multiple consid- 
erations figure in the minds of authors, 
columnists, editorial boards, producers, 
and other namers of things. As title 
consumers, though, we’re at liberty to 
like or dislike, and I dislike one current 
naming trend. It originated (probably) 
at that moment a few years back when 
the New York Times, having added six 
or eight columns of analysis and opin- 
ion opposite the editorial page, decided 
to. call the innovation by its in-house 
nickname, the “Op-Ed Page.” And for 
some time it’s been the top of fashion. 

No mystery about how that “Op-Ed” 
name came into being. The idea was to 
avoid the impression of heaviness, 
stodginess, remoteness left by the al- 
ready existing columns—to confer. in- 
stant familiarity, and solve the solem- 
nity problem. (Go ahead, reader, call it 
insiders call it, relax like 
us, don’t be tight-assed, be offhand- 
intimate-irreverent with this new institu- 
tion within an institution . . .) It’s likely 
that similar considerations figure in the 
other packages that offer material for 
public consumption under private, in- 
house nicknames. Items like “The Back 
of the Book,” a culture column by 
Roger Rosenblatt in The New Republic, 
which echoes the time-honored, off- 
hand-intimate-irreverent label, within 
the magazine trade, for review and mis- 
cellany pages. Or (not to multiply ex- 
amples) Jack Gelber’s New Play: Re- 
hearsal, the title of the latest play by 
the author of The Connection—an allu- 
sion, presumably, to the offhand-in- 
timate-irreverent avoidance of official ti- 


tles by theater pros gossiping: about new” 
productions amongst themselves. : 


case is that I don’t feel comfortable 
ing the words “Op-Ed Page” or 
comparable titles. I’m bothered | 
by the assumption implicit that: 


homie—promises of Halip, a on 
nobody plans to deliver. 

Your barkeep at “Eddie’s” 
Bill is cordial to clowns off the s 


with the “Op-Ed” folks couldn't 
bly make it to tie elevator banki 


ment or a piece; the place cain w 
fuzz. Arriving early once at a huge con 
ference’ Toom at Ford Foundation, heac 


fect silence for a quarter-hour wi 
other person in the room, a -stran 
me, who was also reading (no n 
meeting of eyes); not until the ho 


Roger kosenbisie. 
A bas skin- aep intimacy. The col 


spect, Sir or Madam, with respec 
“Culture Watch.” 


Flourish & jab 


“Both Tennyson’s ‘Mariana: 


Moated Grange’ ... and. Brow g: 
‘Childe Reland to th D 





hey would also be worse 


i m the point of view of 


an sa sein quality. ce 


had- been given early-Yeat-_ 


sian, quasi rubric titles, “She who Will 


Not Be Returned For Waits in Her 


ouse’ and ‘After all the Quests. Are 

ver, He Seeks the Dark Tower,’ for 
-example. ... It is these matters with 
which a useful typology of literary titles 
. must concern itself. The rhetoric of the 
«title—not merely what it directs the au- 
dience’s attention to, but how, and with 
what gestures (flourish? jab? insinu- 


n? deadpan pseudo-labeling? etc.) it 


loes the directing.” John Hollander, Vi- 
i: AND RESONANCE: Two Senses of 


en Carl Albert, speaker of the 
and Nelson Morketelies Vice 


le the two men were awaiting, on 
House: rostrum, Dr. Ahan F. Tol- 


re sional welcomer, Senator Brooke. 
passage in its entirety, recorded 


ss gallery, ran as follows: 
> there many Liberians that 


ut they’ve got a class sys- 
he blacks that went back to Li- 


n anything? 
oer, Oh, no. Toye ve slightly 


ve lave, offered the gloss that i in. 


i d- Liberia, blacks wh 
fare badly. Cacoli 


Rowan, political columnist, 


in the Tynes, on Mr. Rockefeller’s jocu- 
lar reference to Senator Brooke as a 
“one-man recziving committee”: 
Senator, they wrote, is known for his 
“less than dynamic work habits.” Carl 
expressed 
outrage on TV at the episode as an- 
other example of the racism pervasive 
in high places» National Public Radio, 
for its pert, diselosed that President Tol- 
bert spoke that day to a paper House: 
many members were off electioneering 
and their staffs were dragooned into: at- 
tending to spare the President the em- 
barrassment of vacant seats. And, in the 
sequel, Senato- Brooke disclosed that 
both Albert and Rockefeller had apolo- 
gized to him by phone, the Speaker 
later issuing a formal statement averring 
that he held the Senator in “the highest 
regard.” 

The quotien: of racism im the ex- 
changes is troubling, but the colloquy 
has other aspects of interest~not ex- 
cluding the standard-form conversa- 
tional inconsecutiveness—and noticing 
them isn’t necessarily uncaring. Human 
bits. The Speaxer’s curiosity is at once 
relaxed and deZerential. The Vice: Presi- 
dent, sharing his thumbnail info, is eas- 
ily obliging ard unpedantic. If there’s 
amusement at any who overvalue the 
ceremon.al role, there are also traces of 
awareness of the accidental character of 
place ard prestige. The shared, unar- 
ranged irreverence is like a beam of 
truancy -n the dark gray of correct. de- 
portmen:—time out from the obligation 
to be impressed with other officials’ 
self-estimates so that they will be im- 
pressed with one’s own (all, one under- 
stands, pro bona publico). 

Even the harshest fragment—A/bert: 
Yeah, he’d be a slave if he were—over 
there. Rockefeller: (chuckies)—is hu- 
manly suggestive, not merely mean. 
Shrewd, powerful, humorous, Carl Al- 
bert nevertheless presents a short, un- 
imposing, and inelegant -figare to the 
world: rot one-tenth as clearly as Ed- 
ward Brooke is he, for the eye, a man 
of distinction. What a wonder, what de- 
licious ilicit pleasure for him to con- 
template the upheaval and transforma- 
tion of the iall, poised. superbly 
tailored, physcally gorgeous Senator 
into “a slave? And what an unlike- 
lihood that the chuckler on the rostrum 


mata sensing as he chuckled the na- 
-' ture of both the racist and nonracist 
fantasies momentarily gripping the 


; the. 


ren’t full-blooded 
-Rand Herron and- 
R. V. Denenberg offered ancther gloss, 


high places, are increasingly 


come by in the nes of interview 
pointment, privilege of reviev 
mission to revise. Right on to the B 
Network for: raising: the lid a 


Prize play 


David Rabe’s Streamer 
last’ year’s. New. York Dram 
Circle Award, was given a new 
tion. this. past’ fall, under 
direction, by Joseph Pap 
York Shakespeare Festival. 
work by this playwright t 
agony of the Vietnam War as-its 
Streamers is set in a stateside A. 


The story told is about 

plosion occurring when. two 

one. homosexual and the oth 

dened by rage at the invul 

the systems that entrap him, ` 

show’ their immediate neighbo 

depth of their own shamelessness 
Surprisingly, given current lack of 

terest in old-time dramatistic values 

play’s strong points are “developm 

and “construction.” Intimations of 

tion between the characters 

carefully before the iney table bi 


Meaiting is osod. The bl 
glossy- waxed; deen: 


managed: layuiiebt ing o 
found plausible, pointed me 
doing the job. 

Neato, in a word. That very neat 
however, combined with two th 
ments to diminish Szreamer. 


markedly. One was the overfam! 





can stage history, of the 
the action, namely: 
mosexuality or Ho- 
ng? (Strip “serious” 
from mid-century on, 


Jamaie. Albee, Williams, 
ving letters.) The other 


good black, a bad black, a 
rrow. midwestern Mr. Clean, a 
nsitive hemosexual, two tough, 
hard-drinking, “‘swash- 

rst sergeants, sons of What 
agg. (In the intermission 

dy tell another that her 

r they had sergeants ex- 

‘these in. the real Army. But 
absence, over the last century, 
for Sul cee other than Lau- 


med n of. promise, en- 

7 carping would be 

But severity itself seems to 

Rabe. {“An achievement of 
John Simon.) Streamers 
rizewinner reconfirms, I think, that 
a-is still: the most airless American 


yat the pecial C California turf 
T leaned on a iocal guide. in 


= after a few Blocks, found 
- handsome, clean-lined 
leaming wood and brick ex- 
s@ns, no. shieck. The Old 


ved te be a restored music hall, 
us, immaculate, balconied, with 
t waitresses in fresh gran- 
first-class. plain American 

d crowd of all ages, tod- 

lanciag to an ex- 

aina rock band 

_A solitaty 


igger or drummer: a 


ae nave learned: 


that I was in the middle of a historical 
reconstruction. that there’s local ‘as well 
as federal money in the enterprise of 
recovering “Old Town”. to. sight, and 


that some businessmen and other local | 
taxpayers aren’t wholly sold on the: 
project, knowing more serious uses for 
money. Checking the area out again inf 


the morning I saw a dozen blocks of 
exceptionally evocative urban Old West, 


remarkable for the absence of obtrusive . 


annotation, self-consciousness, chilly an- 
tiquarianism. (Street-level occupants in- 
clude furniture refinishing and print 
shops. natural food emporiums, bou- 
tiques~-working companionable _ folk.) 


Eureka, California, in Humboldt 


County: star it on the map. 


Real name: Champ 


Everything about Ali-Norton last 
September felt sad beforehand, nor was 
the aftermath roses. At the physical 
exam the champion and entourage 
showed up with picket signs abusing the 
challenger’s movies (Norton has had a 
few bit parts in films) as porn. The 
picketers shouted an exceedingly boring 
chant (“Norton Must Fall’). Ticket 
sales started slowly and never picked 
up. The day of the fight cold weather 
with a hint of irreversibility came in. 
and the Daily News carried matched 


shots of Ali and Walter Alston (retiring | 
that day) over a box that said, simply. | 


“Autumnal Years.” The off-duty cops. 
furious about what they saw as a city 
breach of faith about money, were 
planning devastation at Yankee Sta- 
dium, and there were several wild 
chases up and down the infield aisles— 
uniformed police in pursuit of ticketless 
toughs allegedly let in by the o.d, dem- 
onstrators. The prelim card was a dis- 
aster, one kid being taken out bam- 
bam-bam within barely sixty seconds of 
leaving his stool, and although fall 
breezes were blowing, the heaviest wave 
of dope smoke I’ve ever breathed 
soughed in as my son and I came out 
of the tunnel into the green, suggesting 
that soon no spectacle on this earth will 


be sufficient, in its naked essence, to | 


please. And then of course there was 
the champion’s clowning before the 
fight started, cheerleading the crowd 
(‘Norton Must,” ete.) and his di- 
shevelment in the middle rounds, and 
the morning-after protest about the de- 


cision . . . Disappointments, disappoint- 


ever, A Moment, and 
Casna who: calved. heforehand to l 

















Weare still a bitold-fashioned 
about many of the steps in making out 
wines here in our Napa Valley 
winery. But through the years, we, and 
others; have added immensely to 


our knowledge and methods. 


We are now pleased to introduce 


-a wine we believe draws on the best of 
the old and the new: our Napa Fumé 














This is a pale gold w 1 
wholly from Sauvignon Blane gra 
grown in our own vineyards. These 
grapes, among the first to ripen, hav 
a delightful fresh taste and fragra 

To capture this quality, we fer 
ment the juice in special temperature 
controlled cooperage at 50° This col 
fermentation keeps the fruitiness and 
aroma in the wine. It also enhances _ 
the trace of “fuming” or smokiness 
that inspired the descriptive name. 

< Afterward Napa Fumé is ma- 
tured and then bottle aged in our o 
tradition until it is ready for your — 
table. 

I believe you ` 
will find our Napa 
Fumé one of the 
great white wines < 
of the Napa Valley 
and an ideal com- 


fowl, and de dishes fy your wine 
merchant does not have it available, 
you mav write to me. 


hlod Linethy FSC. 


Cellarmaster 


Napa Valley, Califor 
Worldwide Distribu r 











consider the fight Alis last, regardless 
of outcome or retirement, people deter- 
mined afterward not to be present when 
the inevitable occurs (“It has to happen, 
it happens to everybody,” said the man 
behind us), have doubtless fixed it firm 
in-memory. We're in the fourth round, 
i boxing brilliantly, handling his man 
with authority, joy rising in the crowd— 
ap this turkey, Ali, slap him! Ali is 
dancing, he’s taunting Norton, floating, 
stinging, jabbing, flourishing, recalling 
of his. best ‘past selves, happy in his 
contestably more graceful and 
than his opponent The sight 


tadium, ‘evitating it, then abripii 
ing down, losing its way, distracted 


upon the champion lifts his right arm 
high, ducking and slipping a shot. lifts 
his hand aloft above the ropes. gestur- 
ing to us. ves, and for an instant, eyes 
on his man but ears to the stands, Ali 
conducts as though with a baton, orga- 
nizes the crowd-chant, tells it to get its 


“shit together. find the bear. 


Anything ‘here to blame? But of 
course. Nevertheless it was a perfor- 
mance by cne aware of the entailments 
of self-promotion and self-advertise- 
ment, prepared to deliver on all prom- 
ises—to fight, to amuse. to block blows. 
slip blows. cheer for himself. attend our 
cheer, to make every scene a scene. 

Ah-LEE! Ah-LEE! “To beat the 
champion,” he ‘old the papers in the 
morning, “vou have to whup him.” Ali 
was most unwhupped in round four, 
and that we'll remember awhile. 








writing for posterity this month, 
posterity is the best customer 


ting document— -fascinating as a 
nt its worth seems in a way in- 


n the.library and it will 
se some _Feseateher seventy- 


dissertation called, say, 
Paralysis: American Char- 
m 1330. to 1975.” The book it- 


Te was a time—just five 
Ly erate ‘American 


onsciousness -I:. the aénatity of he 


chetypical American, the eightee 


tury. farmer, the small businessman: _ 


sroalvoindenendant: 


atwa wifh(natire 





or the marketplace but at peace with 
himself; a well-:ntegrated though des- 
perately I:mited personality. Con- 
sciousness H: the mind of the modern 


Charloc Reich 


Mother a school 


-corporate man; a figure. whose role 


citizen or careerist is deeply at 


‘with his inner needs; an alienated man 


Consciousness I and I] were familiar 
stuff, what mattered was IT. Con 
sciousness HI began in the awaren SS 
that alienation—and a great many 
things—were simply not necessary; tha 
it- was possible to be true to one’s self. 
to serve desire and not the machine, to- 
free one’s self from such modern views. 
as fear, competitiveness, excessive ra 
tionality. Consciousness HP was. dit e 
less than a revolutionary force 
was a revolution not of viole 
strife, but of vibrations. It was 


derstood what youth was. trying 
bee movement's Spee 


but a student with flowers in his 

There were a lot of students 
flowers in their hair in those 
days, and part of the book’s appe 
to them, and to those who sought to 
tune themselves to their: messag 
this distance the book’s power to 
is easier to understand than its‘¢ 
to outrage readers. The Green 
America had one quality that could 
count for both reactions: a. seemi 
renity, a simplicity, an. almost: religio 
willingness to brush aside politics 
economics as insubstantial barriers 
the salvation that was appearing: as 
fortlessly and universally as the foliage 
of spring. 

A writer in this magazine—the lat 
L. E. Sissman—pointed out at the t 
that The Greening of Americi i 
one word. The word was.‘ 
book’s argument floated serenely 
sea of “we’s” and “one’s.” Its authori 
seemed to come in some measure 
the absence of an author. Whoever 
was, he fancied himself the be 
truth too heavy to be carri 
single writer. In The Sorcerer of Bol 
Reef. Reich has supplied: the ‘missin 
first person, with an account of hi 
before and after The Greening of 
ica. It is an. extraordinary and inst 
tive story: ; 

On its surface, Reich's life 
straightforward history of what can be 
done, in the way of worldly accom- 
plishment, -by a person born with co 
siderable natural. gifts into a privitegod 
part of America. : 

Reich was born in 1928, in N 
York; his father was a doctor 
administrator, I 
sorts, and.-€ 

a aS OEE 


“progressive” 


tn WrAasracctus 





. He remembers loneli- 
ret fantasies of grandiosity: 


| land. Though his boyhood 
y Depisssion i years, he rë- 


school and college 

ars; our next glimpse of 

zle Law School, where he 

hhone—he was editer in. chief of the 
tis wecord won him a 

the Supreme. Court with 

; he soor joined one 

ws most, powerful law 

id. Fortas & Porter. He a 


eee lie It sold 
million copies. 
Now he lives im California. 


miigic “be black. and en 
: ad and silver stars ang moons 


crucial event in this journey | 


uld seem: to bave been the pub- 
a P 


a way it was. Bu: there were 


Ee occurrences — Keii in- 


\s The Sorcerer of Bolinas Reef is at | 


) make clear. Reich, despite the 


ar ties of ‘his’ success, has led a life of | 


xtreme emotional deprivation. The em- 
ematic faët is that until he was forty- 
hree- 
Greening of America—he had never had 


“sexual reiationship. He had suffered | 
suppress | 
i mosexual desire, years of wistful 
i life. He | 
romen, but their mter- | 


through years of efforts io 


g- heterosexual 


dof asps and perfumes. 
ps with women ended in | 








after. the publication of The | 


s, crocks and 
Distivery. 


THESE OLD BOTTLES go back to the 


as when Jack Daniel hade them to obs 
special occasions. 


One was for winning the Gold Medal at the 
1904 World’s Fair. And another, in 1896, on 
the 100th anniversary of Terinessee statehood. 
He even had his nephew make a special © 
bottle for his favorite hotel, the Maxwell - 
House, in Nashville. 

But when it came to 
whiskey, Mr. Jack insisted 
on charcoal mellowing 
every drop. He was too 
good a whiskey man 

to change that, no matter 
what the occasion. 


CHARCOAL 
-MELLOWED 


Tennessee Whiskey - 90 Proof» Distilled add d Bottled by Jack Daniel s1 Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee. 37352. 


Placed in the National il Register of Historic: Places Py the United States Gove nment. 





jen. were | 


practical and barren. He felt acutely un- 
comfortable in the masculine world he 
“inhabited (even as he,gsurvived and 
prospered). He’ bridled against the lim- 
its of its stylized toughness and jocular- 
ity, and felt that the family life he saw 
around him~much as he-envied it~was 


a charade. During his Washington, 


his’ closest companionship came 
m the. teen-aged son of a friend. 
ich covertly spent his evenings as a 
eudo-adolescent of the: fifties, driving 
ound, stopping. at the’ Hot Shoppe, 
ing bowling. 
young friends at. Yale who 
his life: bearable and who, during 
e sixties, inspired him to write 
book that celebrates their life-style. 
it tothe leading edge of the new 
ure, Berkeley, in 1967, also helped. 
sight of people declining their 
ty-given roles overwhelmed him. 
iefly barefoot was to be daring 
“IL who sweated until my shirts 
drenched and smelly, who shook 
rembled, who lived. each moment 
| titanic effort of the will, I could lie 
nd life would come to me.’ 
or his sexual awakening, it hap- 
without spontaneity or friend- 
„Reich was introduced to homo- 
al love when he hired a male 
lel”; though he expresses believ- 
tatitude to the boy, the story 
Ane sordidness. More prosti- 


hat: followed ‘these various acts of 
liberation was not the happiness Reich 
d hoped for. He suffered for the first 
e the complexities and disappoint- 
ents of intimacy, and he faced anew 
e loneliness that had always stalked 
m. At the same time—though he is 
‘more reticent on this —point—he 
as uffering disillusion with his world: 
Yale, whose students had nurtured him 
to awareness, seemed to have reverted 
Consciousness. II. And one gathers 
t he was regarded there no longer as 
prophet but as a has-been. 
uch of Reich’s account of his recent 
delivered in a tone not far re- 
moved from a primal scream. He re- 
enacts on the page the anguish of reliv- 
g the forgotten traumas of his past 
Don’t make me big, I want to be little 
-T want to be a small boy .... 1 
nt to stay in my own little bed”). He 
ofte speaks in the cloying language of 
Transac ional Analysis, about honoring 


“the “ekili” w 


and repressing 
the “parent.” SA 


pR“? plainly presents himself a far 
more compromised, vulnerable, 


` woeful man than the imagined author 


of The Greening of America, and yet. the 
movement of the two books is similar— 
from despair to faith. He still holds out 


hope for social change, though the rev- 


olution is no longer expected to happen 
naturally, effortiessly, inevitably. “I have 
come to the conclusion tha: personal 
growth represents the one and only ade- 
quate means of bringing abeut funda- 
mental political change in this country.” 

We see him on the beach at the close 
of the book in a state of transport, lyr- 
ical, ludicrous—the magic robe! the sor- 
cerer’s hat!—delivering an incantation to 
liberation, mingling lines from Whit- 
man’s “Song of the Open Road” with 
his own cries of hope: “. . . we can ex- 
perience wonder and magic and love. 

You too shall wear a sorcerer’s 
cloak.” 

Strange. No more strange, though, 
than the barren candor that is this 
book’s most distinctive quality. What to 
make of it? One’s instinctive sympathy 
is complicated by uneasiness. Free as 
Reich is with the facts of his life, there 
are limits to his introspection. There is 
much that he seems (or chooses) not to 
realize: that his ability to speak to us in 
intimate, artless privacy is directly a 
function of his previous celebrity 
that even more today than he was as.a 
tailored young lawyer, he’s the world’s 
creature. And yet, it’s the sheer force of 
the emotional data that prevails—only a 
very chilly reader will withhold his 
compassion from the man who reveals 
himself here. 

One can read works of Charles Reich 
in a way that accords nicely with fash- 
ionable views ef what has happened to 
the country in just half a decade: its re- 
treat from activism, its boredom with 
politics. “The Me Decade” is Tom 
Wolfe’s epithet for the seventies. And in 
a recent essay in The New York Review 
of Books, Christopher Lasch laments 
this narcissistic, apolitical time: “The 
ideology of personal growth, super- 
ficially optimistic radiates pessi- 
mism. It is the world view of the re- 
signed.” Charles Reichs amtiprogress 
from seer to navel-gazer fits in handily 
with this thesis. But I think to treat the 
books in this way would miss a point. 


I found rereading The Greening of . 
America, after reading the autobiogra- 


Greening of America seems clearer 
The voice of the: bok was onl 


the. shrewd reade would Tave ] 
was. the feverish, Hesper 


his own ‘pain. and: Jönging o on the 
tours of. American culture. (Ev 
categories of consciousness. 

to the stages of his perso: 

he then imagined them... 


young adult’s awareness of 
between his inner and oute 


of aiheet is not to depecs 
In my view, its highly personal con 
serves not only to explain bu 
hance it. At last. we see the so 
the book’s strength: we were 
to a genuine innocent. 

And what of that imagined 
the future? What will she- (for 
reason I picture a woman in 
drenched megaversity in the Sou 
make of Charles Reich when sh 
upon his books in the library? 
she is not too eager to. discount: 
too ready to use- him as charmi 
ginalia— —this bizarre fellow, his sorcerer 
robe, his best-sellerdom. I hope she r 
ognizes that although both his. ideas 
the facts of his life were. ype bc 


OIL THAT GLITTERS 


The sudden renewal 
. Ọf access to fuel r 
Sheds this instructive light: 
The end of a crisis. 
Occurs when the price ise. 
Jacked to the proper height. — 


by Felicia Lamport — 








i rule reporters make indifferent 
Me in he other direction, 


ck, an exercise in = anal by a 
ist whe needs ro introduction, the 


able eRe nimbly sketches Teddy 
ollek, the energetie mayor of Jerusa- 
is unsparmg of Henry Kissinger, 
rants an uncommunieative inter- 


affection and perception. He has 
ched the soots of the Middle East- 


ed. ‘Ins le ned | from a 
, we cam choose to ignore the 
st horrible af Resales The ets 


a moot. point, ihe Israelis must be for- 
ver alert the ways ino which the 
of the international puzzle fit to- 
„Israel “is beth a garrison state 
cultivated] society,” says Bellow, 
Spartan and Athenian. It tries to 
yerything. to make provision for 

: These people are ac- 

uslly involved in universal 

re see. how they can bear 


a well-known aspiration 














à bans ] 
The autobiographical log of Buckley's transatlantic voyage 
from Miami to Marbella aboard his 60-foot schooner. 
“An affecting chronicle of self-discovery... 
quieter drama [is] reflected in the relationship between 
father and son, social frictions of crew members 
and learning to cope with the sea and oneself.” | 
Photographs — *PUBLISHERS. WEEKLY 


$12.95 ACMI 


“One of the great 
travel books, a trip into 


journals of our time | past ted ty the most experienc 
2 and our history.” passionate guide... : Howard Rice 


reconstructed the city in words 
—Jonathan Daniels pictures with brilliant results” 


—The Pasmina Post 


THE JOURNALS OF gp homas, 


DAVID E. Brac 
LILIENTHAL baa 


Vol. 6: 
Creativity and Conflict,1964-1967 


“These journals are and will be a 
famous rock quarry for builders to 
come.”—Archibald MacLeish 


“A superb memoir 
by an extraordinary 
public man of 
integrity.” 
—Kansas 
City 
Star 


Illustrated, * | by HOWARD C. RICE, JR. 
$20.00 at : 198 lus. Bex TP 3 
bookstores Z $18.50 cloth, $8.75 paperback se 


prn one | PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY PRESS — 


cefan. Bud G 




















The first he i 
piogt ary „shek & 
Chiang g Ka aí- 


Brian Crozier 


ith the collaboration of 
Eric Chou 
he author of the highly 
cclaimed DeGaulle 
brings first-hand 
knowledge to this epic 
arrative of a turbulent 
period of contemporary 
history. Exploring the 
ircumstances and 
causes of Chiang’s 
stupendous defeat by 
ne Communists and 
of the riddle of his- 
ictuating reputation, 


nost knowledgeable 
ee on Chiang. 


a a Ae Weekly 


16 pages of black and . 
“white illustrations. $12.95 


—* Library Journal 


ve SCRIBNERS 


effect on its 
attribute of contentiousness 
tagious. 











sitors. and the national 
is con- 
People come away with the 
urge to write it all down, to explain. To 


Jerusalem and Back is yet another per- 


sonal view of Israel and the Israelis, but 
with a difference. Few otker writers 
have ‘brought te the subject the exacting 


“intelligence, the sense of style, and the 
“presence that are Bellow’s. 


—Amenda Heller 





Not So WILD a DREAM 
by Eric Sevareid 
Atheneum, $12.50 


By way of Velva, North Dakota, a 
stern. Lutheran, Norwegian-American 
upbringing, a well-indulged yearning 
for adventure, an exposure to “radi- 
calization” on the University of Minne- 
sota campus, and experiences with most 
of the horrors and many of the heroics 
of war, Eric Sevareid came to terms 
with himself amd his times at the early 
age of thirty-two. Fortunately, he put 
his experiences to paper while they 
were stil. fresh in his mind. When Not 
So Wild a Dream appeared in. 1946, it 
was acclaimed as a superb book, one 
that deservec to sit with Vincent 
Sheean’s Personal History, among other 
American memoirs. That was praise in- 
deed, all of it deserved. 

A different publisher has had the 
bright idea of reissuing the book thirty 
years later. It is untouched by the au- 
thor, save for an introduction in. which 
Sevareid makes good and modest use of 
the advantage of hindsight. Another 
generation of Americans, growing up in 
a time of individual and naticnal “iden- 
lity crisis.” has an opportunity to read a 
book that is—oa, rarity among publish- 
ing occurrences!~much more than its 
publisher claims in describing it as “a 
personal story of youth, war and the 
American faith.” 

~Robert Manning 





CHILLY Scenes or WINTER 
by Ann Beattie 
Doubleday,-$7.95 


Writing aboat boredom is a tricky 
feat. Underdo the dullness, and the 
point is lost: overdo it and the boredom 
becomes contagious, spreading in short 
order to the reader. 

Though Chidy Scenes of Winter is 


Ann Beattie’s first novel, she has pub- 


lished a egod many short stories, and 
the novel bears a family resemblance to 
her shorter fiction. Her stories fre- 


striking effect. When she tri 

the mood. to novel length. t 

steps out onto thin ice, =o 
The porem of Res 


but there i is rotting ake he wanis 
He has a few friends: they take adv 
mee of him. His mother is. crazy, 


he wants he can't: have: the on 
have he doesn’t want. As: 
Charles whines alot. 
There is much to admire. 
The characters, though ‘not | 
are rendered with acuity. an 
and their dialogue has th 
real human conversation,’ 
of the novel is. slack, 
giving in to the downwa 
mood. When, .at the end, 


permanent ‘bummer; the tone n 
of the book imply that the 
agrees. 
Also by: Ann: Beattie: 
(Doubleday, $7 a a collect 


The A tantie. 


HERE: TO STAY 

American Families in the Twe 
Century 

by Mary Jo Bane 

Basic. Books. $10.95 


As her title. suggests; Ma 
believes that popular fea: 
withering away of the fam 
warranted. Her own studi 
tistical—all suggest that the 
marriage. among eligibles 
enties is roughly. what it 
ties, or-as early as 19107 C angi 
occurred, of course, chief a1 
prama rise (since 1259). $ 


95 percent of Americans marry. 
once and within five years 


vorced people are trying mar 
again. “Most people manage tò, 


themselves married, and their. marriages 
are long-term. Very few people m 


- more than twice.” 





= re be en- 


tic he opposes 
iosal ideas as federally 

ware. Im her view it’s an 

too many to 

for too few. 

s Bane propose? Basi- 

ch ¢ampering at all, other 

arce of “equal opportu- 

sment“ in order to 
bargaining position of 

in. a riag “ AH else, she 
B selfi terest disgnisëd as re- 
altruis ‘The seal virtue of this 

> lear, statistical (piesen 





he majority of camcers are caused 
ade: peisons in the environ- 
us eculd be prevented: that 

an of Ronald. Glasser, 

cc of pediatrics and au- 

nieaibus books, including 


zily. described from the 
es, the present drastic 
fagnameies is- directly 
Feves, to our reckless 


cigarette tars 
overdose and 


time to recognize and iso- 
aasing agents. The nat- 
to thirty 


e slew dissemination 
isceveries and energetic 
es industries to protect 


Casser; a cell exposed 
pas one molecule 
ins in a petentially 
gatil it dies æ natural 
ès itto become 
‘revert.to nor- 

to. be nor- 

he ultimate 

ems Can cross the 
women, and may 
growth in the of- 


spring as many as twenty years after 


birth. 

The Greatest Battle is occasionally 
non-scientific in its enthusiasm: “By 
simple elementary prevention, one. can- 


cer after another has been eliminated,: 


wiped from the earth as surely and 
completely as smallpox and cholera.” 


Different schools of cancer research will 


no doubt take issue with the fine points 
of Glasser’s theory. But the case for 
eradicating environmental poisons is 
unarguable. 

It seems likely that for every carcino- 
gen labeled by researchers, ten more 
are freely circulating in the environ- 
ment. If so, many of us have already 
been exposed, and the eventual out- 
come may well be beyond our control. 
It is not too late, argues the author, to 
protect our unborn children. 

—Martha Spaulding 





THE AUTUMN OF THE PATRIARCH by Ga- 
briel Garcia Marquez. Harper & Row, 
$8.95. James, Joyce, and Faulkner can 
step aside. The longest sentence crown 
now belongs to Mr. Marquez. That 
point settled, his latest novel is a 
brilliant, bewildering fantasy which may 
or may not have to do with certain bad 
habits of Latin American governments. 
In any case, it is monstrously inventive 
and great fun to read. Translated by 
Gregory Rabassa. 





How Ir Was by Mary Welsh Heming- 
way. Knopf, $12.50. Before she married 
Hemingway, Mary Welsh was a re- 
porter, working through the London 
blitz among other impressive assign- 
ments. It is as a reporter that she has 
written this account of her life with Er- 
nest; that is, she avoids speculation and 
editorializing. Aside from her own 
thoughts or emotions, she offers simply 
the facts recovered from what were 
evidently copious diaries. All the facts. 
Consequently the book contains, in ad- 
dition to exciting safaris, political up- 
roar in Cuba, and the sad, hopeless ac- 
count of Hemingway’s fatal illness, a lot 
of: fishing trips on which nothing was 
taken and a lot of parties at which 
nothing happened. The sensible reader 
will learn to see these coming and slide 


ographer’s 


as s salf indulgence on Mrs. He 

part. She has her own reasons for 
presenting the complete record, trifles 
included, for she has- on her shelves 
“twenty-some published books sent to 
me by their authors in the pastures of 
Academe”’—all of them, needless to 


. say, studies of Hemingway and hi 


work. | i 

Mrs: Hemingway knows that he 
guest list at a dull luncheon may make. 
to some beavering scholar, the differ- 
ence between publish and. perish. Sh 
has been one Illustrations, index. 


Birps OF THE WEST Coast by : 
Lansdowne. Houghton Mifflin, 
Mr, Lansdowne’s bird paintings are 
tinctive as well as beautiful and- 
rate. His text is pleasantly person. 
well as informative.. This lovely b 
concentrates on the northwest. coast 
second volume is projected: 


Tue TeRrkORISTS by Maj Sjöwall ; 
Per Wahlöö. Pantheon, $7.95. Perha 
because it is the last of a remarka 
series of novels in which social hist 
and criticism have been camouflaged 
police detective thrillers, this. ta 
somewhat slowed down by chat 
previous cases and a general ty 

loose ends. It is a lively affair regard 
of these encumbrances. 


I Can’r Go On, PLL Go On by 
Beckett. Grove, $15.00, Richa 
Seaver, an early admirer of the grea 
and gloomy comedian, has edited th 
selections from Beckett’s work and: pre 
vided a fine, perceptive introductio 





ToOULOUSE-LauTREC, introductio: 
commentary by Jan Polášek: St. M 
tin’s, $15.95. Toulouse-Lautrec’s | dr 
ings are the subject of this. collectio 
and they are predictably various and 
marvelous. The text is dulled by the 
unnecessary concern for the 
artist’s. virtue. Sixty-two black an 
whites, 20 color plates, chronology, b l 
liography. 





FALSTAFF by Robert Nye. Little, ‘Brows 

$8.95. It is Mr. Nye’s amusing conceit 
that Sir John Falstaff, having apparently 
lived to the age of 150 or so, dictates 
his memoirs to a gaggle of browbeaten 
secretaries. The old rascal’s style show: 

understandable traces of Chaucer and a 
strong infiuenge from the unl Orn 


over them. They should not be viewed 2 





understanding 


Inflation & 
unemployment 


“,. brilliantly clarifies the forces 
» that make the U.S. economy flourish 
—or falter."—Fortune Book Club News 


Alternate Selection Fortune Book Club.. 
$8.95 at your bookseller 


CT) $8.95 at y 
nh NelsonHall 


325 W. Jackson, Chicago 


Sailatall ship 


to small Caribbean snip 
6 or 14 days from $290. 


Write for free Adventure Booklet. 
Box 120, Dept. 36, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139. 


Bantoot eure © 


THE HUMAN COUGAR 
by Lloyd Morain 
~ Every man’s gift! 
«an adventurous outin 


in WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM) 


à « Shows us how to save the, 
“human cougar’ in each of us.. 
Nicholas iw. 


Poasésilons, women, marriage, work, nature and hard 
play inthe lives of an endangered human species — 
America's working drifters. 


NON-FICTION (Second Printing) 
Hard cover $8.95 


Prometheus Books 
-A Kensington: Avenue ©. Buffalo, N.Y. 14215 


Hootchy-Kootchy. 


agtime. Goobers. Black Friday. 
; ‘complete with period pictures, 
fascinating story behind 
thousands of Americanisms. Words 
at made history... history that 
‘made words. A skillful blending of 
scholarliness and nostalgia. 


_ | Hear America Talking 
An Illustrated Treasury 
of American Words 
and Phrases © 
by Stuart Berg Flexner 


Atbooksellers __ 
$16.50 now, $18.95 Jan. 1 


VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD 
450 W. 33rd St., N.Y. eaor 


| the only 
¿to disobey the master’s orders: 








erious undescurrent, summarized by 
amanuensis with the courage 
“He 
writes < kind of requiem for a life he 
never lived... .” 





WYETH at Kuerners by Betsy James 


Wyeth. Hougnton Mifflin, $60.00. For 
forty-four years, Andrew Wyeth has 
painted varieus aspects of the farm 
owned by his Pennsylvania neighbors, 
the Kuerners. Behind the paintings lie 
an enormous pile of sketches ranging 
from mere pencil scribbles and smudges 
of color to highly finished studies of- de- 
tail. Mrs. Wyeth has arranged a selec- 
tion of these odds and ends, with ex- 
planatory notes. She has succeeded 
admirably in showing how Wyeth’s eye 
and mind work in the creation of a 
painting. There has been no attempt to 
explain why they work that way. 





Roots by Alex Haley. Doubleday, 
$12.50. In the mid-eighteenth century, a 
respeciable young farmer of distin- 
guished ancestry was kidnapped out of 
Africa and wound up as a slave in Vir- 
ginia. He was understandably furious 
and in due course impressed the whole 
outrageous iale on the mind of his 
daughter, who passed it to her children, 
and sc on umtil it reached Mr. Haley, 
who was moved to hunt for the truth, if 
any, behind the tradition. It took a 
dozen years and a couple of trips to Af- 
rica, but he Sound it. He has chosen to 
present his family chronicle in straight 
narrative, as though it were a novel, 
which may mot have been the best deci- 
sion since it has led him into minstrel 
show dialect and conversations which, 
while probably true in essence, become 
artificial in effect. But these are minor 
deficiencies 5y comparison with the to- 
tal impact of the book. Mr. Haley's 
family history is sometimes touching, 
often horrifying, and above all provides 
an impressive example of pride and 
identity mantained for two centuries 
against appalling odds 


Sprrzwec by Siegfried Wichmann. Riz- 
zoli, $16.50. Clever, gaudy, wryly hu- 
morous, Spitzweg was the Munich 
painter popular in his own time and 
ever since, although the world of high 
art knows h:m not. This gay little book 
explains the case in color, black and 
white. and taree languages. 





HAMMER of THE NortH by Magnus 
Magnusson. Putnam's. $12.95.. Mr. Mag- 
nusson is ar Icelander by birth, a trans- 


ii fröm ‘Icelandic, an editor : of ar 
chacological books, and occa; a 
author of the same. us also works if 


total ignorance. of everything | 
part of the reader. The book is spl 
didly and lavishly illustrated wit 
tographs by Werner. Forman; Bi 
phy, index.. 





PRE-COLUMBIAN ART OF SOUTH AMER 
ica by Alan- Lapiner. Abrams, $50.00 
The late Alan Lapiner, altho gh well- 
informed on history and archaeology 
was primarily a connoisseur, Th 

pose of his book is to display be 
objects, many of them in privat 

tions and therefore not available t 
general public, and that is precis 
what all the fine illustrations accom 
plish. The text merely locates . things 
time and place, as briefly as 

and also as simply as possib 
frequently turns out to be not si iple t 
all. Maps, notes, bikilogriphy y 


glossary. 


THE LETTERS OF VIRGINIA 

ume II edited by Nigel Nicol: 
Joanne Trautmann. Harcour 
Jovanovich, $14.95. One. of 
from this volume appeared in th 
ber Atlantic. : 





Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTOR: 


Laurence Sheehan lives in exur 
Connecticut. 


John L. and Karen Hess are thy 
of a forthcoming book, The Te 
America, from which theit art, 
adapted. 


Benjamin DeMott appears y 
these pages. 


Poets IN Tuts Issue 


Robert Penn Warren’s (pai 
book, Selected Poems: 19 
be published early next: 


Robert Wallace (page 54 
of English at Case West 
the author of Ungainly ` 


Stephen Sandy's (page 1 
collection is Roofs. ~ 


Felicia Lamport (page 1 
author of Serap Irony 
Slag. 
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PRIN IN -High quality work—low cost: 

b 0. copies.up. Write 
: , Adams: Press, Dept. 
‘Chicago, ttiriots 60602. 





: A BUDGET. Paperback, 








TYPING manuscripts protes- 
s, POr Bos 2435-D, Pasa- 





TS Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 





|SHING—manuseripts and inquiries in- 
UTHORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
fi request. Derrarwe & Company, Dept. M, 35 
rrace, Ardmvwere, PA 19003 


_ WANTED: Poems for international Poetry. Contest. 


Forty Winners will receive distinguished medallions 


and be published in Passage IV. Deadline for en- | 
tries: March 28, 1977. Winners to be announced | 


May 11, 1977. THEMES: Creativity, Despair. Hope, 
and Freedom. 60 lines maximum. For submissions 
or information write “All Nations Poetry Contest” 


Triton College, 2000 Fifth Avenue, River Grove, IHi- 


nois 60171. 





BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata: 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44-A, 
Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS-~WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly: you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 




















OE WANTE® for cooperative anthology. In- 
ë _ stamped envelope. Contemporary Literature 
Box 26462, San Francisca; California 





“CREATIVE ADVENTURES 
learning idea. providing neal profes- 


Florida. Because of inter- 
with highly professional lit- 


direct experience designed 

mag ‘ation. with individual purpose“ in- 
i: to. the Florida Keys. Com- 

oe venture, self-reliance, and 
eatve Adventures provides am un- 
iy scsi for the aspiring 






















ef nonfiction and fiction 

your. well-written books or 
: > we-tell you why and 
gable Write for infor- 























25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40¢ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B-1. Roseland, N.J. 07068 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors in a complete, reliable publishing program: 
publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. 
Alt subjects invited: Send for fact-filled booklet 
and free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. 
YKL, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





All categories used books. List 50¢. Jaynes, 219 
Lemaster, Memphis. TN 38104 





puses OVERSTOCKS, 


remainders, imports and reprints on all subjects, 
biography, fiction, et 
buy books you should see our 
ins. Write today for a free copy: 


4 Chambers, Danbury, Ct 06810 


ei o 30- 








MEXICO—Free fist: books in English. Mexbooks, 
# 45 Saint Peters, Penna. 19470 





The Plains Distribution Service, Inc., a literary or- 
ganization, offers an unusual opportunity to ex- 


plore THE. FLOURISHING NON-COMMERCIAL LIT- | 


ERARY ART OF AMERICA'S HEARTLAND. The 
Plains Booklist, a gallery for Midwestern small 
presses, introduces fifteen selections each quar- 
ter. Qur magazine brochure offers eignt fine Up- 
per-Midwestern literary magazines. Both free upon 
request. P.O. Box 3112, Fargo, ND. 58102 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION, Large 
Stock=Free Catalogs. Please State Interests. Cole- 
man Book Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long 
Beach, Calif. 90805 
















| } An by ERUR. 
| $7.95 


Forest 57.9 


WESTWIND PRES: 


Route. 1, Box 64, Farmington, w 657 


ALA Aurianne Award 
WYLA Outstanding 
Literary Merit = : 












WHAT'S THE IDEAL GIFT? IMPRESSIONS and | 

FLECTIONS. Beautiful art and inspirational, vers 
Send $3.75 today. Lord Line, 1734-4 Armour, Ri 
dondo Beach, Ca: 90278. ` 








THE DEVIL’ AND. KAREN KINGSTON Incredible’ 2: 
day exorcism.. Hardcover documentaty. 17 photos, 
11 scripts, 192 pages, $7.50 postpaid: PORTALS). 
Box 1048, Tuscaloosa, AL 35401. ; 





















BOOKS ABOUT ARCHITECTURE. For’ pri 
write The Riglay. Book Company 
26012A, San Francisco, Ca 94126. 


AVID READERS: Keep up with the rit 
smal! press publications of books and ma 
Receive mailings. from dozens of these. publish 
Full years ‘listing only $2.00. G&J: Distri 
4523G Labath, Santa Rosa; CA 95401." 


PICK UP SISSY HANKSHAW-—the giant: thum 
world-champeen. hitchhiking heroine ot Tom. Rot z 
bins’ indescribable new novel, Even Cowgirls) Get 
the Blues. She's ‘now at your bookstore (hard: or. 
soft)... $10.95, $4.95. Houghton Mifflin. y 























PERIODICALS | 





There is :no-easy formula for writing success—but 
for ‘honest instruction in. writing for publication, 
read; THE WRITER, the monthly: magazine for 
free-lance writers. Each issue contains articles by. 
leading authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute 
lists telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year, 

For trial 5-month subscription, mail $3,50-t9. THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th. Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 


CROSSING CULTURAL BOUNDARIES? The Bridge, 
cross-cultural affairs journal, helps: you cope. Also 
contains foreign data summaries; related litera- 
ture lists/mail-order service, overseas adaptation 
resource inventory, book reviews: Quarterly, 
$10/yr. Center for Research & Education, Drawer 
A 2010 E. 17 Ave., Denver o B0206. 











Nineteenth-Century- French Studies. Context: and 
Thought: Essays in Honor of Jean-Aibert Bédé: 
Patterns of Criticism: Eassays in Honor of Jean 
Seznec. $3.25 each, from: NEFS, 6 Pine Dr., Fred: 
onia, N. Y. 14063. 





BOOKS: Modern classics. Delicately rare. Splendid 
hristmas. gifts. Buy AND THEY CALLED HIM 


AMOS, prose; THE LEGEND. OF GOOD WOMEN, 


poetry: both by Florence Hay Anastasas. Write Ex- 
position Press, 900 South Oyster Bay Road, Hicks- 
ville, N.Y. 11801 $10.00 each: request discount. 





FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 
















WORLDWIDE “ENGLISH : NEWSPAPERS, 
countries! Gift Sampler: . Eigh 





65 
‘countries—$3:98. 
FREE BROCHURE, MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE 
A, Dana Point, Cai ifornia. 92629 be 











PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
mwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 


cB KS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Laine 
Stock. Catalogs $1.00, Rebatable with Order. 
“Stamps OK: Coleman Book Locators, 257-A E. 
Market Street, Long Beach, Calif. 90805 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


XPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 


YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED—no. obligation. 
Out-of-State Book Service, Box 3253x, San Cle- 
mente, Ca. 92672 


BOOKPLATES | 





FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 

imprinting..and special designing.. Address AN- 

TIOCH. BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
; Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 


RCH, WRITING EDITING—academic, profes- 
3 , Original. -Expert Confidential. Na- 


: PRACTICE LIMITED TO IN- PERSON 
-< = CONSULTING 


F. D. BROWNE 
~ Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
: Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


Writing, research, editing. Alt: subjects. Versatile, 
expert staff, Reasonable rates. Berkeley Research, 


ng claims and‘slick come-on letters. 
research available. Thousands of top- 
ma $1 OO! Writers Ynlimited, Box 





De RAPHY & DESIGN, Geniveve Chery! Starr, 
Scribe Roúte- 6, Box 441, Sequim, Washington 
98382 


Z ACADEMIC RESEARCH, WRITING, editing, statis- 
ties, rewriting. “Original, confidential work. For 
maximum: professional services at minimal cost, 
try us! QUALITY WRITERS, Box 7833-b, Chicago, 

ites 








“RECORDS AND TAPES 


LBUMS—Rare, Out- ot: Print LP's, 52-pg. 
» Broadway / Hollywood Recordings, George- 
‘ Connecticut: 06829. 











T ‘APES, RECORDS. Discount Catalog $1.00. Tower, 
“Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 | 





STAMPS 


‘GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
lecting canbe fun. Samples and approvals: $1. 
MilMed, P.O. Box. 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 








STAMPS 





Wow! 
memoratives, Airmails, High Values, Big catalog, 
bargain lists. Also, fine stamps from: our approval 
service, which you.may return without purchases 


Jand cancel service at any time. Jamestown 


Stamp; Dept ALZ6AM, Jamestown, N.Y: 14701 
MUSIC 








Kits! Buitd dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.65. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charie- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, made to order. 
Free brochure. Joseph Osborne, 505-A Hamilton, 
Carlisle, Penna. 17013 





SABATHiL & SONS HARPSICHORDS, reliable, 
most beautiful sound, from $1195 Brochure $1 
from 1084 Homer, Vancouver B.C. Canada 





DULCIMERS—Handcrafted Getzmer Stringed In- 
struments, Rt 2, Box 2286A, LaPlata, Md. 20646 





NATIONWIDE RADIO STATION LISTINGS. Classi- 
cal Music, cultural, Fine Arts, Educational, Reli- 
gious. Excellent for travelers. $3 ea, $10 set. 
CLASSICAL RECORDS GUIDE BOOK. 832 pgs. 
Over 3,000 records evaluated, 1.500 works ap 
praised, biographies of 300 composers. $3.25. Or- 
der now for Christmas gifts. Sunflower Music AM, 
P.O, Box 8018 Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66208 


FOOD 


SUPERB COFFEES roasted constantly in our shop. 
Teas, over 100 spices, herbs, unusual foods. 
Shipped the day we receive yeur order. Free cata- 
logue. HOMECRAFTS, 111 Stratford Road, Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. 27104 





Incredible! Oyster Scaliop exclusive recipe. Send 
$1.00 to J. Sorenson, 1051 B Royal St., Santa 
Rosa Ca. 95401 





ECOLOGY 





ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 





ART 





UNIQUE, CUSTOM-DESIGNED WOOD PLAQUES. 
FREE CATALOG. NEWTON, BOX 339, DEPT. AM, 
INTERLAKEN, NY 14847 





Handpainted oil portrait from any photograph, on 
canvas complete with Frame $25.00 DE Buda Stu- | 


dio P.O. Box 1688, Wide Ruins, Az. 86502 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





Instituto Cultural Te- 
undergraduate and 


Study and fun ir Mexico. 
nochtition Inc. Diversified 


graduate curriculum—credits guaranteed transfer- 
able. For catalogue and schedule, write 1.C.T. ine., 


Box 30639. Seattie, Washington 98103. 


HO All Different Germany 10¢ Com: 











DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. 
teachers. Twenty. sports; outdoor program. Strong 
sense of commusity, Admissions without regard 
to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, 
Admissions, Darrew School, New Lebanon. N.Y; 
12125 ee 


College prep, small classes, stimulating. 


that are personally owing a and socially signifi 
cant. Walden University offers its nationwi ide. 


time professional’s doctoral objectives. 

For catalog and information write» to: WAI K 
UNIVERSITY, Room- A, 801 Anchor Rode’ Drive, 
Naples, Florida 33940 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES $ 





VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS - ; 
Math /science, agriculture, engineering, planning, 
business administration, accounting, nurs 


` grees needed for Peace Corps projects in Afr a, 


Latin America, Asia, the Pacific, Frenc! 


desirable. Expenses paid: travel,:medical, vaca 


and living. US. citizens, singles ‘or- couples. only 
Information: Cynthia Poindexter, ACTION, Box l 
12 Washington, D.C. 20525 ‘ 





TEACHERS-ADMINISTRATORS. Curren 
college opening. fist in U.S. $5.95; ABRI 
$5.95. Principal, Headmaster openings $4.9! 
brary openings $4.95. Leading placement: 
U.S. $3.95, Foreign $4.96, EISE Box 662 
Mäss: 02162 : 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT—Now ‘Available World 
wide! All occupations {! $12,000-$60; 

Free Transportation !! Latest Printouts $2.00. J 
world, 6311-AM. Yucca, Los Angeles, Califor 
90028. 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE UNIVERSITY vA 
60+. pages monthly. $6/m i 
months. Infarmation, exam 


special reports on summer jobs, governinient ca: 
reers, international organizations, teaching 

ian, secretarial; newspaper, medical, ‘and s 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction’ guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill. International Publicatio: 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 —. 





OVERSEAS JOBS+Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports-—-$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport,’ 

YY, Los Angeles, Californie 30009. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT .. . Europe, Austra 
Asia, South America, Africa! All: Occupations! 
$10,000-$50-000+:. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YZ. Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American; 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 983€ 





“WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, 


Europe, ete Construction, Sa! 
Cier al ete $8000 to. $50,000 +. 


Soiree Box 1011G, Bosto! : 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND W 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Lat. 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3& 
California 90803 





OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATI: 
tory and complete informy 
nities. Box 19107-YZ. Washi; 











IVERSERS EMPLOYMENT ~ 


LOYMENT |... (including Alaska) 
Vages, Contractors; Countries and 
i a pomet Box 808-V Na- 








_ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


< REAL ESTATE 


TRAVEL 








280. ACRES FOR $4,950.00 Large property ideal 
for cattle ranchirig and investment. Located in 
Paraguay, the ‘Switzerland of South America’’. 
Tax benefits available for cattle ranching. For de- 
tails and terms write M. Lee 286 Lawrence Avenue 
West. Apt. AP Toronto, Canada M5M 3A8 





RES" D. {Ne OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
Our OWT, ar full or part time money-mak- 
tunities? Find out what's available. Send 

e tor b &rmonth subscriptien to Sales- 

Magazine, Dept: 750. 1460 
‘Genter Chicago 60511. 





KE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
ation. free. Basrett, Dept. C-135-X, 6216 N. 





JMEWORK!. BiG. MONEY addressing, mailing en- 
lopes. ExcitingOffer 10¢. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636 
terson,. Chicage 50559 





uthentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
_ Councel 23 Apache Junction, Arizona 





5 wo per ae interest you? The Warner break- 
h in: the Engraving f field sould be your fu- 





Earn $100 daily writing easy business assign- 
nts! Free details: Foley, 1495 25th Ave., San 


EEDLESPOINTERS! Sell your work. Learn How. 
To the ‘Point, BOX 326, Boston, Mass. 


XTRA MONEY Sell’ Pickwick/RCA. 8-Track 
assettes-records from: catalog. De- 
$9.95. TRIANGLE ELECTRON- 


: come. by writing infor- 
al Post. Box 2951AE 








; “Car dian ‘Land Ababa: includes 
Send $2.00. Canadian In- 
ai D.C. 





NTRAL ONTARID-—Choice 640. Acre Sports- 

paradises stl: available—$20:00 plus $6.50 

yearly: Maps. pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
tion Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





ING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
ior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
ighborhoods. Shaker Heights Housing Office, 

Lee Road. Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 





current. satianwide listings—$2.00. Surplus 
sia 19207-"Y. Washington, DC 20036 








Assoc NINDSOR, 05089 


Thomas, V.L, 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, : ca- | 
| noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain. Dept. 54, 


63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 





BACKPACKING, HIKING, CAMPING, CANOEING 
supplies and equipment. FREE Catalog Dept: AM, 
WEST FORK, INC. Box 441, Lakefield, MN 56150 


VACATIONS 








OVER 40? WANT SOMETHING DIFFERENT? COME 


HELP US TEACH MEXICANS ENGLISH. Write: 


Richard Merrill, IMLE, Hidalgo 206, LEON, GUANA- 
JUATO, MEXICO. 





ISLANDS OF THE BLESSED (CANARIES). Inf. set- 
tlement. Modern, resonable, safe & secure. Jet 
charters U.S.A./SPAIN ASSN. R. GARRIDO, EL 
SAUZAL, TENERIFE, SPAIN. 





VACATION RENTALS 





TORTOLA B.V.J. Private house for rent, on sea 
and beach. Free Brochure. Alan Amsler, Camp- 
meeting Road, Sewickley, Pa. 15143. 





JAMAICA—Four bedroom beachfront villa, un- 
troubled fishing community. Snorkeling, body- 
surfing. Reduced airfares. Maid-cook. From $270. 
Noel, 141-A Ridgefield, Hartford CT 06112. (203) 
247-0759 





Myrtle Beach, $.C.-$380 per COUPLE for 1 
MONTH (28 days) of Oceanfront luxury in 150 
unit high rise. (Nov. 1 to March 1) Includes: 
Oceanfront, efficiency apt. Complete maid ser- 
vice; Unlimited tennis on our lighted courts; Golf 
privileges on 23 championship courses; 10% dis- 
count in our restaurant and lounge. Room has 
two double beds, color TV, and complete kitchen. 
For details write or CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-845- 
0635. Ocean Dunes Motor Inn, Dept. 16 P.O. Box 
2035, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 29577 





Governor’s Harbour, Bahamas. Large restored Vic- 
torian home. Three acres, Atlantic view, maid. 
Burns, 123 Seaton St. Toronto, Canada M5A 272. 





“Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac. By half- 
month or month, July through September. Several 


available year ‘round. Bartlett Carry Club, Tupper | 


Lake, NY.” 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
with 1976 supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 





NEW—'THE. AMERICAN VIRGIN ISLANDS” Full 
Color Picture Bock on the Three U.S. Paradise is- 
lands. $2.00 Postpaid: Murray, P.O. Box 4234 St. 
00801 


TRAVEL 





5 Day European Plan Caribbean Cruise $299 Sher- 
rod, Milford, Pa. 18337- 











REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, and- 
wines in a comfortable French home in rurat BUR- 
GUNDY. Smal! groups, adults only. For. informa- 
tion “Yetabo", Pailly, 89140: Pont sur Yonn 
France. 





Off the beaten track! Trek the. Himalayas, Raft the 
Blue Nile, Explore Easter Island & The Galapagos, 
and ‘more! Key Club Travel 1925 North: ‘Linc 
Chicago, i 60614 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accom 
modations. Cheaper than staying home: Freight- 
ers, 163-09 Ad Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 





European Travel Tips—Save Time and. 4. Money— 
Send $2, Travel Tips, 418 Terrace Way, Baltimore; 





INDIVIDUALIZEC OXFORD VISITS. Arranged for 
mature or retired women. Excellent. references. 
Sue Bailey: Hillside Cottage, Hinskey Hill, Oxtore 





VIST SRI LANKA (CEYLON), the next best. thing to 
the Garden of Eden. Independent travel) chauf- 
feured private car-sightseeing, Seventeen-day. all 
inclusive from New York, $1595. Write Sri 
Travel, 552 Lincoln, Winnetka, lil. 60093. 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 








GAF COLOR SLIDES All countries. Catalog.. 
Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Neen 
55423 


SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm fulltength 

and shorts, sound and silent, color. 
black/white film classics. Bogart, Popeye, | 
more, Garbo, Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, O 
Gang, etc. etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, be 
1576-Al, South Bend, Indiana 46634 hayes 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 





BEAUTIFUL AUTHENTIC “ANTIQUE REPRO- : 
DUCTION CAST IN SOLID BRASS WITH 
ENGRAVED LETTERING--3 x 7% OVAL 
$9.95 for wali or door; or mounted on hand- 
‘rubbed. wainut stand $14.95. ADD $1.75 tor- 
freight & Handling. The Phoenix Co., Box 
216 La Canada Cal. 91011 





BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world's : best; 
holds 200 cards—$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115 





Elegant Gifts BELOW WHOLESALE. Full: Color 
Catalogue and confidential Price list $1. Barry Pe- 
terson; TAM; 2240 Murray Hill, Clevelands: Ohio“ 
44106 





CHRISTMAS GIFT OF THE YEAR for thoroughbrec 
racing fans. Really picks winners at major ra 
| tracks. Beautifully made, attractively. package 
ge. Fast delivery. Thi 


is our 38th year. Master: 
rey Beach, Florida 33444 - 











+ 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


STERLING LIQUID SILVER necklace wit 
Turquoise nugget, 15 inch $7.50: 18 inch: $9.95. 





_ MITTAG CREATIONS, Box 176-D,; Rochelle Park; | 


07662 





PERSONALIZED.CHILD’S STOOL: A MOST PRIZED 

ISSESSION. Name ‘individually. carved. in Deau: 
titul, hand-selected wood. Only $29.95 Postpaid. 
NEWTON, Box 339, Dept. TA, Interlaken, NY 
4847. . : 








FHATCHED ROOF BIRDHOUSE made in England 
from hollowed log with. flat back removable for 
ing. Ten inches high, one inch opening with 
$7.95, shipping 75¢. SALLY LUNN’S GAR- 
DEN, 8471. Lewis Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 44138. 















Having just returned from NEW ZEALAND, | can 
Offer. the recipe for their delicious national desert, 
PAVLOVA. A delightfully rich but light. fruit covered 
holiday treat for your family, friends and relatives,: 
Send one dollar (cash, check money order). and-a 
self addressed. legal size envelope for a copy’ of 
the original and my translation of the gourment 
masterpiece. to Chris Roark, Box 825, Boulder, 
Colorado 80306 





imported irish’ wool tweed throw, 50” by 56”, in 

berry, cranberry or blue predominating. $15, 
jostpaid. SALLY LUNN’S GARDEN, 8471 Lewis 
ad, Cleveland, Ohio, 44138. 


MISCELLANY 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
lox 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 















MGETTING STARTED iN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
“Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
‘Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY~Austin. Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Bivd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 





ANG. A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
< vorite poem: Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
ork 11229 














SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box. ‘AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





ONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
etails $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





-PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 
5g, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Groves, 
, 63119 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 
national correspondence. Ilustrated brochure free. 
lermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 
‘Hi,-Germany 





GLE BOOKLOVERS, the national dating service 
he ‘intelligentsia of ‘all ages. Write Box AE, 
warthmore, Pa. 19081 = 





INSTANT: MEMORY . ... New. way to remember. 
No memorization. Release ` “photographic! 
Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary. 
i talents. Free information. Institute of 

ced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 












OW: CURABLE. World's first and only 
_ guaranteed cure. Write Krosstronics. 
idge-# 40 Tucson, AZ 85712 


De dew 


MISCELLANY 


DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. 
| DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451.3245. 





embossed, add $3.00; Check or M.O.-and typed or 
printed copy to J. Corey, Box 113, . Burtonsville, 
Maryland 20730 : : 





PEGGY 
Harlan 
94114 


ALBERTY BROADED Please write Phyllis 





BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. New. Information: 
Dept AM3, R.D. 1, Box 409, Coopersburg, Pa. 
18036 





Easy-to-read book, every page illustrated in four 


colors: IT'S FUN TO SKI. $1.00 postpaid. trene 


Polson, 4559 S. Washtenaw, Chicago, illinois- E 


60632 





LONELY!! Meet “New” Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 f 





# @*?"$ will be your reaction when you miss a 
clue in the exciting new word game CROSSWITS. 
Uses logic, concentration, spelling: adaptable to 
younger players. $9.95 postpaid CROSSWITS Box 
157 Wenham, Mass. 





LONELY? Meet new friends nationwide. Enclose 
stamp. Bex 324, Gntario, Calif. 91761 





HAVE FUN Kiss-O-Meter 39.95, Tanometer 38.95, 
Combination 69.95. Free Bulletin Fire and Bur- 
glary Procection. Order. Today. HIMALUX. 316 
Fifth Ave., 3F, New York, NY 10001 


LATE LISTING 
E ART 


Magnificest “Mustroom Scene” taken at Walden 
Pond. Superbly colored photograph. 11 x 14 
mounted and framed in barnwood behind mu- 
seum glass. $65.00 or $45.00 unmounted, plus 
$2.00 for postage and handling. Send to: REFLEC- 
TIONS P.O. Box 239, Maynard, MA 01754 














PHOTO T-SHIRTS 


Bach, Susan B. Anthony, Amelia 

Earhart, Eleanor Roosevelt, Albert 

Einstein, Marx, Nietzsche, Gertrude 

Stein, Virginia Woolf, Collette, 
Isadora Duncan. 


$6.00 ea. 4/$20.00 


T-SHIRTS BOX 55F 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 02144 







+ 


virginia woolf 


THE VIEW IS BEAUTIFUL . 






>. . and so is our Caribbean villa on sunny 
St. Maarten. 4 bedrooms, 3% baths, ve- 
anda, maid oe on sach car. aaka 
shopping orious. beaches. 
brochure, 


fer, 19 Ware Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
02138 (purchase negotiable). 
















Calp fs 


| PERSONALIZE, NONOGRAM Fine Stationery. Per: | 
-fect year-round gift..Single, $6.75, double $9.50; 



















3636—2ist. Street, San Francisco, Ca. 
















CLASSIFIED RATES 


¿Per word {single insertion] 10 word min 
| Per word 6 times‘in one contract year... 
; Per word 12 times in one contract year... 
Classified Display: 1 time—$90 per col. inch 
E ‘x6 times—$80 per col. inch 

12 times—$70 per col. inch 


Copy: should be received by the 15th of second 
< month ‘prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion 
must accompany copy. Adjustments. on word count: 
will be made if necessary. The Atlantic reserves the 
right to refuse advertisements which we consider to 
be of questionable taste or intent: 








For two or more insertions, payment must be fe~ 
ceived by the ist of month prior to date of each 
> issue: 

Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip 
code-counts as one word. We donot accept At: 
lantic box: numbers at this time, If possible, « 
please send sample or include brochure about. 
product/service being advertised. This step will 
ensure insertion without delay. eee 
Please write for additional information: 


Michael P. Tracy 2 
_ THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY = 
Classified Department 

8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 































































STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT ANI 
CIRCULATION (Act of August 12, 1970: Section 368! 
Title 39, United States Code). 1. Title of Publication: Th 
Atlantic Monthly. 2. Date of Filing: October 1, 1976, 3. Fre 
quency of Issue: Monthly, A. of issues lished an 
nually: Twelve (12). B. Annual cription price: $13.00, 4 
Location of known office of publication: 8 Arlington Streel 
Boston, Suffolk, Massachusetts 02116. 5. Location of th 
headquarters or general business offices of the publishers: j 
Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 6. Names an 
addresses of publisher, editor, aad managing editor: Pub 
lisher: Garth Hite, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusett 
02116. Editor: Robert Manning. Arlington Street, Boston 
Massachusetts 02116. Managing Editor: Louise Desaulniers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 7, Owner 
The Atlantic Monthly Ren 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
Massachusetts 02116. Marion D. Campbell, 765 Park Ave 
nue, New York, New York 10021. Arthur H. Kudner, Jr. 
Talisman Farm, Grasonville, M and 21638. Garth Hite 
191 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass, 02116. Robert J 
Manning, 191 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02116 
Madelin T. Gilpatric. 124 East €2nd Street, New York, New 
York 10021. Salkeld & Compans ominee for Mrs, Bar 
York, P.O. Box 70: 











































copies each issue during 
mgle issue nearest to filin 
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Just put your Kodak color film 
inla Kodak mailer and mail 
itito Kodak. 
| Kodak will mail your 
lides, prints or 
movies back to you. 
You can have them 
delivered right to 
your own home. 
That's convenient. 
That's First Class. 
At Kodak, we are dedicated to 
processing your Kodak film carefully. Like all 
quality processors, we take pride in our work. 
And that pride shows up in your pictures. 
: So, the next time you buy Kodak film, pick 
a up some Kodak mailers. And start LERS 
l going First Class—to Kodak. K MAI 
| KODAN = 


| 
| 


~ 








The Wedge bring yo 
ich, natural sound of Z 

- Allegro stereo system. I long 
-sophi 


e delivers 2 watts of 
power per channel (min. RMS) into 
8 ohms, yet total harmonic distortion 
is held to a low 0.5% or less (power 

bandwidth 40 to 18,000 Hz). 
-- Professional features? 
aa i-filter lets you switch off high- 
o frequency hiss. The sensitive AM/FM] 
~ Stereo FM. tunet-amplifier features 


H highly’ advanced. electronics for im- 


proved selectivity and reception. And, 


there’s FM muting. Tuned RF on. AM’ 


«and FM. Dual.Gate MOS FET. Phase 


Locked Loop IC Stereo FM Multipl 
Decoder: Automatic Frequency Con 
trol.. Precision Vernier Tuning. Anda 


large, accurate Tuning Meter. 


The precision automatic turntable 
features the famous Micro-Touch® — 
tone arm, a dual-radius diamond sty- 
lus, and smooth-performing, viscous- 
damped Cue Control. 

The 8-track cartridge recorder/ 
player. has Pause Control for easy 
editing and Dual Level Controls with 


“meters for accurate stereo recording. — 


The remarkable performance of 


_ the Wedge is further enhanced by the | 
Zenith Allegro Tuned-Port 


unique 
speakers. They free the deep. bass 
sounds. many other speaker systems 
trap inside. And they work so effi- 








